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CHAPTER 1. 


EXECUTIVE STATEMENT. 


Time Covered by the Statement—TWork of the Division of Records—The Division of the 
Tibrary and Museum—The Division of Statistics—Plan of the Present Report—Recent 
Publications of the Ofice—Opinions Respecting the Same—Education in Alaska Re- 
viewed—The Colony at New Metlakahiia—New Regulations and dmendments— Changes 
in the Territorial Board—Increased Appropriations for Alaska Needed—Change in 
School-Books Desirable—The Centennial of the Ohio Valley—LEstimates for 1890-91— 
Quarters for the Office—Opinion of the National Educational Association—Descrip- 
tion of a Suitable Building—Printing Done for the Office. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 31, 1888. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of this Office during the year ending June 30, 1888. 

Its work has been conducted substantially in accordance with the 
principles indicated in my first and second Annual Reports, modified 
in such directions as further experience showed to be desirable. 

The assignment of empleyés to three divisions, and their regular 
occupations with the duties required by law or by the usage and regu- 
lations of the Department, have proved eminently satisfactory. 


THE DIVISION OF RECORDS. 


The management of the written and printed correspondence of the 
Office, and the care of its records, are confided to the Division of 
Records. 

During the year under review, 15,197 written letters and 240,000 
copies of documents were sent out, besides more than 14,000 statistical 
inquiry forms; while 11,096 written letters, 12,000 statistical returns, 
44,000 acknowledgments, and 6,913 documents (books and pamphlets) 
were received. One copy of each of these publications was sent to the 
library of the Office, and the others distributed to such correspondents 
as the character of the documents rendered proper. 

1 ED 1 
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In addition to these, the Office received from the Government Printing 
Office 172,799 copies of the reports and circtlars of information printed 
for its use. 

Continuing a practice established under my predecessor, the laborers 
assigned to this Bureau have two-thirds of the watchmen’s duty, ren- 
dered necessary by its separate quarters, since the Department furnishes 
only one of the three watchmen between whom the twenty-four hours 
are divided. When the very low rate at which these faithful employés 
are paid is taken into account, I think that this arrangement requires 
more of them than corresponding employés in other offices are expected 
to do. 


THE DIVISION OF THE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


The library of this Office contains one of the most valuable pedagogi- 


eal collections in the country. The card catalogue has rendered the 


contents of this collection available, and, in consequence, the library 
is growing more and more useful every year. Its value is already 
known to educationists of every grade, and it has been used during 
the year by many persons engaged in the investigation of educational 
subjects. Inquiries upon these subjects are frequently made by corre- 
spondents, not only in the United States, but in foreign countries, for 
information which is nowhere else so readily obtained. In response to 
these inquiries, over five hundred cards giving references to investiga- 
tors on various subjects have been prepared. Some of these cards were 
the result of much careful study, coupled with elaborate research. 

The library now contains over twenty-one thousand volumes and 
eighty thousand pamphlets, besides many thousand duplicates, which 
are used for exchange or distribution. Of these duplicates about ten 
thousand have been disposed of during the year. Some were exchanged 
for books needed in the library, but the greater part of them were dis- 
tributed among school and college libraries in various parts of the 


country. 


During the year two thousand volumes and twenty thousand pam- 
phlets have been added to the collection. The volumes have been 
catalogened and placed on the shelves and the pamphlets indexed and 
filed. The books in the library have been classified, rearranged on the 
shelves under subjects, and a Finding List of them prepared. The prep- 


aration of this list, which began June 16, 1888, necessitated the writ- 


ing of about twenty thousand cards, the copying of fifteen hundred 
pages of manuscript, and the handling of all the books in the library. 
In the foreign section of the library the books and pamphlets of 
thirty-one different countries have been classified, arranged on shelves, 
and catalogued. This work included the making of ten thousand 
cards, representing fifteen different languages, and the copying and 
composing of six hundred and fifty pages of manuscript. The French 
and German books have been classified and arranged on shelves, but 
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some revision of this list may be necessary before it can be copied. 
The list of the English books is about ready for the copyist. 

In view of the importance of the brary to the work of the Office, 
and the convenience which a catalogue of all of the books upon its 
shelves would afford, not only to the employés of the Office, but to those 
interested in educational literature throughout the country, it is im- 
portant that this catalogue should be printed. The appropriations for 
the use of the Office are not sufficient for this purpose, and following 
the precedent which has obtained in regard to the libraries of other 
bureaus in the departments, [ respectfully suggest that an appropria- 
tion be made by Congress for the purpose of printing and publishing 
the catalogue of this library. 

The collection of college catalogues is the largest and most complete 
of any in this country. and constitutes a valuable part of the library. 
Many of these catalogues have been arranged chronologically by de- 
cades, or half decades, and prepared for the bindery. Over four hun- 
dred volumes have already been bound, while many more await com- 
pletion preparatory to binding. The importance of binding and pre- 
Serving these catalogues becomes a matter of great interest to educa- 
tors, when it is remembered that many of our leading colleges do not 
possess complete sets of their own publications. Colleges frequently 
apply to this prey, for catalogues, or other publications to complete 
their sets. 

The Museum of the Office has been enriched during the year by the 
accession of many articles, notable among which are a set of Langls’ 
wall views of famous buildings, and a series of casts from antique gems 
illustrating the literature and history of Greeceand Rome. Collections 
of this kind would be very valuable adjuncts to all instruction given 
in American schools and colleges. 

In making additions to the Museum, I have been guided in all cases 
by the advice of eminent men actually engaged in the work of educa- 
tion, and personally cognizant of the contents and deficiencies of the 
collection. 

If this Bureau were housed in a building suitable to its work, and 
capable of storing its collections adequately, I would urge the propri- 
ety of making its library a depository for every native book, and its 
Museum the depository of every native map, chart, engraving, print, 
or apparatus intended for use in schools or bearing upon educational ° 
Subjects, and I should be pleased to have you consider the propriety of 
tecoinmending to Congress such an extension of the patent and copy- 
right laws as will require proprietors of such works to deposit copies 
In this Office for preservation as above indicated. 

While the Office remains in temporary and inconvenient quarters, or 
exposed to the chance of removal to others yet less suitable for the dis- 
charge of its duties, this proposition is impracticable. But I feel it my 
duty to suggest it now and! here, in order to bear my personal testimony 
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to what this Bureau might become iftreated with the consideration that 
its objects and methods justify. 


€ 


THE DIVISION OF STATISTICS. 


To the Division of Statistics is confided the duty of preparing such 
parts of the Annual Reports and other publications of the Office as do 
not require the constant personal attention of the Commissioner. ‘When 
the general plan of a document has been settled in detail, the collection 
of facts, the construction of tables, the composition of text, and the 
correction of proof may be devolved on a corps of trained employés 
working in the charge of a competent chief, who is always in consulta- 
tion with the head of the Office. 

I have insisted ever since I took charge of the Bureau, that before 
all other duties, if must prepare an Annual Report upon the condition 
of education in this country. Consequently, the preparation of a very 
large part of the Annual Reports has been the principal labor of this 
division. ; 

Two employés have been constantly occupied in the preparation of 
the Special Report on Education in Fine and Industrial Art, of which 
a description is given below. 

In addition to the preparation of these documents, the employés of — 
the Statistical Division have read the proof of all reports and circulars 
issued by the Bureau since my assamption of the Commissionership. 
Whenever necessary, they have also prepared the tables of contents 
and indexes necessary thereto and have thus added much to their prac- 
tical usefulness. . 

I can not conclude this brief account of the division and their work — 
without stating briefly the idea upon which I have proceeded. I have 
always believed that every piece of work, suited to the ability of the 
performer, and honesily accomplished, is directly educative in its influ- — 
ence, and I have therefore tried in assigning workers and work to pro- 
duce an improved condition among the employés under my direction, 
and I have good reason to believe that they have been personally bene- 
fited by my course in this matter, much to the profit of the service. 


PLAN OF THE PRESENT REPORT. 


The gencral features of this volume resemble those of the document 
for last year. I have thought it advisable, however, to transfer the 
subject of public high schools from the chapters respecting secondary — 
instruction to those which relate to city school systems, in order to 
make the treatment of public school affairs more complete and system- 
atic. If the same course is pursued hereafter, public kindergartens — 
will eventually be treated with other public schools. — 

The very full classified statistics of public libraries in the last Report 
are omitted from this volume, as is, also, the subject index to the earlier 
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pablications of the Office. The space thus gained has been given to the 
consideration of other parts of the general subject. My two previous 
Annual Reports, especially the last, indicate the general direction in 
which I am moulding the details and shaping the contents of this volume. 
Simplicity, unity, consistency, and duc brevity have been the objects 
sought to be attained. Iam confident that this volume will be found 
more concise, more logical, and more comprehensive than its immediate 
predecessor. 

In addition to the permanent topics which should be considered every 
year, researches in special directions have been prosecuted ; these will 
be continued or replaced by others as propriety or opportunity dictates. 
In this way I hope to preserve the continuity essential to a series, while 
giving each document some marked individuality of its own. 

I reserve further remarks about the contents of this volume for Chap- 
ter IT. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE. 


I take this oecasion to recapitulate the documents issued by this 
Bureau since I assumed charge of it, in the month of August, 1886. 
And first as to— 


(A) Documents left unfinished by my predecessor, which have been 
completed in accordance with his designs, but printed and distributed 
during my incumbency, as set forth in each case: 

(a) The Annual Report for 1884-85. One hundred and four pages of 
tabular and index matter were compiled, and 158 pages, completing the 
document, were printed. 

(b) Circular of Information No.1, 1886: Study of Music in Public 
Schools; 20 pages added, and the whole, 78 pages, printed. 

(c) List of Libraries in the United States, 96 pages; tabulated and 
printed. 

(dq) The Special Report on Educational Exhibits and Conventions at 
the New Orleans Exposition of 1884-85, 964 pages; printed from the 
plates. 

(e) The Special Report on Indian Hdueation and Civilization, 693 
pages; 100 pages added, the whole revised, set in type, stereotyped, 
and printed. F 


(B) Next as to documents undertaken and completed entirely during 
my term of office. 

(a) The Annual Report for 1885-86, 813 pages. 

(5) The Annual Report for 1886-87, 1 170 pages. 

(c) Circular of Information No. 2, 1886: Proceedings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educational Association for 
1886, 91 pages. 


(a) Cireular of Information No. a ‘S87: The College of William and 
Mary, 89 pages. 


oO: 
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(e) Circular of Information No. 2, 1887: The Study of History in 
American Colleges and Universities, 299 pages. 

(f) Cireular-of Information No. 3, 1887: Proceedings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National oe Association for 
1887, 200 pages. 

(g) Circular of Information No. 1, 1888 : Thomas Jetferson and the 
University of Virginia, 308 pages. 

(hk) Cireular of Information No. 2, 1888: History of Education in 
North Carolina, 180 pages. 

(2) Cireular Bf Information No. 5, 1888: Industrial Education in the 
South, 86 pages. 

(7) Circular of Information No. 6, 1888: Proceedings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educational Association for 
1888, 165 pages. 

The foregoing items, when consolidated, show that since August, 
1886, this Bureau has printed 1,771 pages of matter on hand at that 
date, and collected, compiled, and printed 3,621 other pages of matter, 
a total of 5,392 octavo pages. About 2,000 of these pages are printed 
in solid brevier. 


(C) Lastly as to documents unfinished at the present writing. 

(a) This present Annual Report, for 1887-88, which will shortly be 
completed, except the index. 

(b) Part Il of the Special Report upon American Education in Fine 
and Industriai Art; this work was undertaken in response to a resolution | 
of the U.S. Senate, dated February 2, 1880; Part 1—Drawing in Public 
Schools—was first printed in 1885 as a Senate document; next, to the 
number of 250 copies, in 1886, on requisition of this Bureau; and lastly 
in 1387, to the number of 5,000 copies, by concurrent resolution of Con- 
egress... Part ILis mainly devoted to an account of the movement for 
industrial training which is at present attracting so much attention, not 
only in the United States, but throughout the civilized world. It is 
treated in this volume with especial reference to the question of its 
adoption by the public schools throughout the United States. The 
delay in the issue oi Part IL has compelled considerable change in 
the original plan, since the movement has so rapidly developed. This 
work is still in charge or Mr. I. Edwards Clarke, by whom it was 
begun. : 

(c} Circular of Information No. 3, 1888: History of Higher Education 
in South Carolina; at the Printing Office” 

(d) Circular of Information No. 4, 1888: History of Education in 
Georgia; at the Printing Office.” 


'The edition of 1885 was entitled “ Instruction in Drawing applied to Industrial 
and Fine Arts;” that of 1886 was called “Industrial and Higb Art Education in 
the United Siedds: ” and that of 1887, ‘“American Education in Fine and Industrial 
Agt.” 

*Printed and distributed before the issue of the present Report. 
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(e) Circular of Information No. 7, 1888: History of Education m 
Florida; at the Printing Office.' 

(f) A monograph on the History of Higher iWducation in Wisconsin; 
at the Printing Office! 

(g) A monograph on the History of Higher Education in Indiana; at 
the Printing Office. 

(h) A monograph on the History of Federal and State Aid to Higher 
Education in the United States; at the Printing Office. 

(?) A monograph on the Teaching and History of Mathematics in 
Secondary and Superior Schools ; at the Printing Office. 


In the second chapter of this Report I present a full account of the 
reasons for undertaking these historical publications, of the progress in 
detail to date, and of the plan as a whole. I would state here, however, 
that in addition to those mentioned above as having been already pub- 
lished or sent to the Printing Office, there are now in course of prep- 
aration, and wil] be rapidly made ready for the press, monographs 
on the history of education in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, California, Colorado, 
Oregon, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. The cest of prep- 
aration has already been provided for out of the appropriations of the 
Office. 

Jt will be seen at this writing, that besides this volume the Bureau 
is pushing, either through the press, or to completion with that purpose 
in view, one special report, and thirty-nine circulars of information. 
These publications will probably cover at least five thousand octavo 
pages.’ 


1Printed and distributed before the issue of the present Report. 

2[ venture to quote here a few testimonials as to the quality and value of the 
publications of the Bureau, selected almost at random from the many that have been 
received. 


“Especially important among these publications are the large Annzal Reports, the 
comprehensiveuess of which arrests our attention. These Reports give, most com- 
pletely, a general view of school affairs in the several States of the Union, and of all 
important changes made, matters of discipline, instruction in hygiene, and school 
architecture. Not oniy is the educational condition of the United States thus com- 
prehensively covered, but the course of educational affairs in every civilized country 
is followed with an attention greater than that which we, here in Germany, are ac- 


_customed to give, depending, as we willingly do, upon the supposed excellence of cur 


own system, an excellence that, we believe, continues to fill foreigners with envy. 

“Besides these classically edited reports, as they may well be called, the Bureau pub- 
lishes numerous smaller works of value.”—Dr. H. G. WEISKE, Editor Zeit. fiir das 
hohere Unterrichtswesen, Leipsic. 


*““T shall esteem it a great favor if you can send me, from time to time, copies of your 
valuable ‘' Circulars of Information.” While holding the office ef Minister of Edu- 
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EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


The public schools established and conducted under the supervision 
of this Office, and the management ofthe Territorial Board of Education 
of Alaska, are believed to have done as much good work as the means 
available for their support permitted. 

There have been 15 public free schools in operation during the year, 
besides a public day school at Anvik, conducted by the missionary so- 
ciety of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and one each at Bethel and 
Carmel, conducted by the Moravian Church; also two iidustrial training 
schools, two schools on the Seal Islands maintained by the Fur Seal Com- 
pany, two wholly supported by religious societies in the United States, 
and 17 deriving their support, their teachers, and their inspiration from 
the Russian Government through the Orthodox (established) Church of 
that Empire. 

The twe industrial training schools were formerly supported from ap- 
propriations for “‘ Indian Education” disbursed and controlled by the 
Office of Indian Affairs. This division ofcontrol and responsibility was 
deemed unnecessary, and Congress consolidated the appropriation for 
this purpose with that for the support of other public schools in the 
Territory, so that all public meneys for educaticnal purposes in Alaska 
during the current year have been disbursed under the supervision of 
this Bureau. 

This is, I think, a judicious change. ‘The so-called “ Indians” of 
Alaska are not Indians in the sense in which the term is applied else- 
where in the United States. They are, like the other inhabitants of 
Alaska, self-supporting, and many of them are anxious to receive the’ 
training needed to fit their children for the duties and responsibilities 
of American civilization. 
cation here, I derived great assistance from them, and am cf tho opinion that they 


exercise an important influence over educaticnal affairs generally throughcut the 
world.”—Hon. JOHN A. COCKBURN, Adelaide, South Australia. 


“‘T have seen a copy of the Report for 1886-87, and consider it the most valuable 
Report the educational! department has published.”—-A. R. WINCHELL, State Chemist 
of West Virginia. 


‘‘Many interesting data I can glean from the precicrs and valuable work, Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1835-86.”—Prof. LADISLAUS LECHNER, 
of the Royal Gymnasium in Buda-Pesth, Hungary. 


““T greatly admire the Report for 1886-87. Its scope and arrangement charm me.”— 
President H. A. CRANE, of Nebraska Central College. 


“LT have given your Report for the year 1886-87 a careful examination, and I now 
beg leave to say that iu my estimation the document is one of the most valuable and 
wonderful it has ever been my privilege to consult. The patience, faith, industry, 
intelligence, and intrepidity necessary to the production of such a mine of informa- 
tion command my highest admiration. As one of the many whoare to reap the bene- 
fits of this compilation, please accept my hearty thanks. The index atthe close to 
the varied topics treated by issues from your department, is valuable in the largest 


degree.” —Rev. ARTHUR EDwarpbs, D. D., editor of the North-Western Christian Ad- 
vocate, Chicago. 
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The morals of these people have been painted in the most disgusting 
colors by sensational tourists, who have very little opportunity of kuow- 
ing the truth of their statements. The testimony of those who have 
lived among these people reveals a different condition of their morals. 
In general, the state of society is not worse than that of tribes nearer 
the centres of civilization. It is the repetition of the same story of 
civilized men coming in contact with races of inferior or partial civili- 
zation. It has always existed and will always exist. This state of 
depravity can only be improved by a thorough moral and intellectual 
intercourse and association with the better class of American citizens. 


New Metlakahtla. 


Iam happy to be able to state that the fugitive people from British 
Columbia, who have been converted from barbarism to civilization by 
Mr. William Duncan, and who removed to Annette Island in the Alexan- 
der Archipelago on account of disputes with the colonial authorities, 
civil and ecclesiastical, have made fair progress during the year in es- 
tablishing themselves in their new home. 

The island occupied by these people is about seven miles iong and 
about one mile wide. 

They have cleared, drained and prepared the land, constructed Louses, 
and organized their affairs. A yearago, Mr. Duncan, their beloved and 
trusted leader, was commissioned as a magistrate by the Governor of 
Alaska, so that they might not iack the presence and protection of 
American law. They are now building houses for the accommodation 
of two boarding schools, with rooms for the requisite teachers, one of 
whom is to be a capable farmer and gardener. In other ordinary oceu- 
pations they are already trained by the wise forethought of their leader, 
Mr. Danean. 

Their day schools during the year contained from sixty to one hun- 
dred and ten pupils; this number will probably be increased during the 
current year by the attendance of pupils from neighboring villages. 

The following extract from a recent letter from Mr. Duncan may 
prove of interest: 

We have just celebrated our first fourth of July in our Alaskan home. Our people 
Kept the dayin airuly loyal spirit. In holiday attire they assembled around the flag- 
staff inthe morning. The flag was hoisted and duly saluted from our small cannon, 
and the brass band played appropriate airs. The children of the village, each with 
@ flag in hand, marched and sang school songs. Canoe races and other games fol- 
lowed. In the evening the children were served with cakes and raisins, and adults, 
maie and female, met in the school-room to partake of cakes and lemonade and to 
give expressions to their loyal feelings. Seven stirring speeches were made honoring 
the day, caliing upon all to take fresh courage and quicken their speed. 

I would respectfully recommend that a post-cffice be established at 
Mettlakahtla for the benefit of the colony. It contains now over one 
thousand inhabitants, and is the mcst important of the towns built up 
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by the native population. It is extremely desirable that these people 
should be provided with good mail facilities, not only on their own ac- 
count, but also on account of the growing importance of this point to 
the future interests of the Territory. 


New Regulations for Alaskan Schools. 


The rules and regulations for the conduct of public schools in Alaska 
promulgated by your predecessor June 14, 1887, and published in my 
Annual Report for 1886-87, have proved, as a whole, wise and effective. 
Experience, however, has shown some points wherein they can be im- 
proved. The changes and additions found advisable were approved by 
you August 15, 1888, and are here printed to complete the record in 
this direction. : 

Amendment of Section 2 of Part 1. 


® 


The second paragraph of Section 2, Part 1, of said Rules and Regu- 
lations is amended so as to read as follows: The Governor of the Ter- 


ritory, the Judge of the United States Court, and the General Agent of 


Education in Alaska, for the time being, with two other persons, to be 
appointed by the Secretary, upon the nomination of the Commissioner 
of Education, shall constitute the Board of Education, and the General 
Agent of Education shall be the Secretary of said Board, and shail keep 
the record of its proceedings. Three members shall constitute a quorum 
of said Board. 


Additional Rules. 


SECTION 1. All missionary, boarding, or other schools, conducted by 
private persons or under the supervision of any of the Christian churches, 
which shall receive aid and assistance from the Government, shall be 
subject to the visitation and inspection of the Board of Education, who 
shall have power to see that proper discipline is maintained and in- 
struction given, and wholesome food and proper clothing and comforta- 
ble lodging furnished to the inmates of such school. 

SECTION 2. The Board of Education shall have power, and it shall be 
its duty, to prescribe courses of study for the several schools under its 
jurisdiction, and particularly to prescribe what shail be the extent and 
character of the industrial instruction to be given in any or all of said 
schools, and the teachers of said schools shall conform as nearly as prac- 
ticable to the courses of study prescribed by the Board. Thisrule shall 
include such schools as receive aid from the Government. 

SECTION 3. Corporal punishment shall not be excessive and shall be 


inflicted upon pupils in attendance upon the public and other schools © 


only in extreme cases, and then in moderation. Any teacher who shall 
violate this rule shail be subject to removaland loss of pay. The Board 
of Education will enforce this rule rigidly, and report all violations to 
the Commissioner of Education. 
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SECTION 4. Any action taken by the Territorial Board of Edueation 
under the preceding rules shall be subject to the revision and approval 
of the Commissioner of Education. 


Changes in the Territorial Doard. 


It is proper to add that in compliance with the terms of the amend- 
ment above recited, the Hon. James Sheakley, of Fort Wrangell, and 
Mr. William Dunean, of New Metlakahtla, have been appointed mem- 
bers of the Territorial Board of Education. 


Increased Appropriations for Alaska needed. 


Justice to the different parts of the Territory requires that more 
schools should be opened, more school buildings erected, more supplies 
purchased, more teachers employed. I respectfully urge the propriety 
and equity of granting a substantial increase of appropriations for these 
most worthy objects. During the twenty-one years that have elapsed 
since the contract with the Alaska Fur Seal Company was made, that 
corporation has paid a rental into the Federal Treasury of $55,000 per 
annum, or an aggregate of $1,155,000, besides the much greater sum 
realized from the royalty on every seal taken. 

Surely the expenditure of a fair share of this money for the train- 
ing of the native inhabitants of the Territory in the habits and indus- 
tries of American civilization will be both just in the present and wisely 
provident for the future. 


Change in School-Books. 


The experience of teachers in Alaskan schools emphasizes that of the 
teachers in Indian schools as to the unsuitable character of ordinary 
text-books. General 8S. C. Armstrong, of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, one of the wisest men engaged in the work of 
Indian education, has expressed his readiness ‘‘ to advocate the prepa- 
ration, by competent persons, of a set of school text-books for Indian 


_ schools.” Mr. Arthur Grabowski, principal of Haskell Institute, says 


that the text-books used in Indian schools are as little adapted to the 
wants of the pupils as French books would be. I concur in these opin- 
ions as to Alaska also, and would suggest the propriety of taking meas- 
ures whereby suitable books may be prepared by a committee of com- 
petent persons, published by arrangement with some respectable firm, 
and used exclusively in all Indian and Alaskan schools. These books 
need not cover the whole field of public education; they should, how- 
ever, provide for the beginnings of work in each of the elementary 
branches, and be carefully adapted to the surroundings of Indian life 
and the peculiarities of the Indian child. 


THE BUREAU’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE OHIO VALLEY CENTENNIAL. 


In eompliance with your desire that the several! offices of your De- 


partment should make, at the Centennial Exposition of the Ohio Vai- 
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ley and Central States, as extensive and creditable a display of their 
specialties as the brief time and limited funds at their command would 
permit (the exposition being announced to open in Cincinnati on the 
fourth of July), this Bureau, under instructions from Mr. Marcellus 
Gardner, your representative in charge of the Department’s exhibit, 
prepared and forwarded in the latter part of June a varied assortment 
of articles from its museum, books from its library, and statistical charts 
compiled from the most recent information in its pessession. Dr. A. P. 
Bogue, a clerk in this Bureau, who had served in connection with the 
Bureaw’s exhibits at the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876 and the New 
Orleans Cotton Centennial in 1884-85, was detailed for similar duty 
under Mr. Gardner in Cincinnati. 

For general distribution at this exposition a little eight-page “ folder” 
was compiled by Mr. John W. Holcombe, Chief Clerk of the Bureau, 
which briefly set forth the purpose, history, and organization of the 
Office, the number and character of its publications, and the part it had 
taken in previous exhibitions, native and foreign. ‘This leaflet describes 
the exhibit at Cincinnati as follows: 

“The effort of the Bureau of Education is confiaed strictly to setting » 
forth its own organization, methods of doing business, and ihe results 
of its labors. Several specimen file-cases, index books, and letter-press 
books indicate the system of managing the records and correspondence, 
while a few large cards display selected statistical tables. A complete 
set of the publications of the Bureau is shown in thirty-three bound 
volumes, together with samples of reports, circulars, and bulletins, in 
the cloth or paper covers in whick they are distributed. In six cases 
taken from the thirty in the museum is placed a selected display, which 
is intended to indicate the character and variety of the Burean’s collee- 
tions. From the library is sent a representation of general educational 
literature; of educational reports of States, cities, aud institutions, 
bound or filed in boxes; and of foreign educational literature and re- 
ports. The diplomas won at previous expositions, and a few selected 
pictures, complete the exhibit.” 


ESTIMATES FOR 1890-91. 


T have repeated the estimates made last year for the service of the 
Office.! 


1At the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association, March, 1889, a committce appointed to inquire into the necds of the 
Bureau of Education and the means necessary to increase its efficiency made the 
following report: 

“The special committee to whom was referred the need of legislation to increase 
the efficiency and usefulness of the Bureau of Education, beg leave to submit the 
following report: 

“fhe act of Congress creating the Burcau as an independent Department of Educa- 
tion, and intrusting its management to a Commissioner with a salary of four thousand 
dollars, was passed March 2, 1867, 

‘In 1869 a strong opposition to the new Department of Education manifested it- . 
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With respect to the estimate for education in Alaska, 1 have added to 
the estimate previously submitted the amount usually appropriated for 
the support of industrial schools for Indians in that Territory, since it 
is proposed to transfer the support and supervision of these schools to 
this Bureau. 


QUARTERS FOR THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 


In my last Report I stated the reasons why the trausfer of this Office 
to the Pension building, as required by the Act of Congress of March 3, 
1857, would be injurious to its work, its collections, and its usefulness. 
Time has only confirmed the opinions [ then expressed. 

Tam glad that this Act has been repealed, and that the Office will be 
allowed to remain in its present quarters. 

The Office is under great obligations to you for the steps you took to 
prevent the proposed change, and I feel that the repeal of this legisla- 
tion is mainly due to your personal efforts, as expressed in your letter 
self, in Congress, and the act creating it was so amended as to reduce the Depart- 
ment to the subordinate position of an ‘Office of Education,’ in the Department of 
the Interior, and to make the management of the Office, by the Commissioner, ‘ sub- 


- ject to the direction of the Secretary of the Interior,’ and the annual salary of the 


Commissioner was reduced to three thousand dollars, 

“‘Under those unwise limitations the Bureau of Education has been conducted for 
nearly twenty years, and the fact that it has been able to render such valuable ser- 
vice to the cause of education is due largely to the fidelity and self-sacrificing spirit of 
the men who have filled the position of Commissioner. Kew realize the embarrass- 
ments which have beset the duties of the Office, and fewer know how greatly its pos- 
sible efficiency has been lessened by the lack of official appreciation and adequate 
pecuniary support. 

‘But in spite of all limitations and embarrassments the Bureau of Education has 
fully justified the wisdom of its creation. Its great value as an educational agency 
of the General Government is no longer questioned by anyone who knows its history 
and work. It has not only farnished needed assistance to those intrusted with the 
organization and conduct of schools and school systems, but it has from time to time 
responded to the call of Congress itself for valuable information on school affairs, 

‘‘It is believed that the time has now come when the Bureau of Education should 
be restored to its original position as an independent Department, and its manage- 
ment be again intrusted to the Commissioner in charge. The salary of the Commis- 


sioner should be increased to not less than five thousand dollars—the present salary 


of the Commissioner of Labor, and the recent salary of the Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure, The position of the Commissioner of Education never can assume its proper 
dignity at the seat of government so long as the Commissioner is obliged to live on the 
fresent salary, and it is certainly teo much to ask the Commissioner to supplement 
this salary by his private means. 

‘““The Department of Education shculd receive an annua! appropriation sufficient 
for the efficient discharge of the important duties intrusted to it, and all its reports, 
circulars, and other information respecting educational progress should be promptly 
published and distributed. The practical value of the successive Annual Reports of 
the Bureau has been greatly lessened by their tardy issue and circulation. 

“It is recommended that a committee be appointed by this body to memorialize 
Congress to these ends, and, if possible, secure necessary legislation. 

‘Tt is also suggested that this committee make an effort to secure such supervision 
of the education schedules in the next decennial census by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as will result in more accurate auld valuable statistics in this department.” 
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of July 30, 1888, which I insert here for the purpose of putting upon 
record the reasons against such a change as was contemplated in the 
Act of March 3, 1887: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 30, 1888. 

My Dear Stir: I observe by the sundry civil bill, as it has been reported by the 
Committee on Appropriations to the Senate, the only repeal of the act of March 3, 
1887, which required the.removal of the General Land Office, Bureau of Railroads, 
and Bureau of Education to the Pension building, provided for is so much as relates 
to the Land Office. 

I do most sincerely think it will be a serious injury to the Educational Bureau and 
also to the Pension Bureau to compel the removal of the former into the Pension 
building. It can not but practically strangle the Bureau of Education for a consid- 
erable period at least, and I can not see but that it must seriously interfere with its 
usefulness so long asitshallremainthere. There are now about forty-three clerks and 
people employed in the Bureau of Education, and they have a large collection of 
books, models, educational appliances, and bric-a-brac of various character and all 
contributary to enlightenment. I have visited the Pension building and can not see 
how this can be stored, except in great part in the fourth story. Practically, it be- 
comes when placed there unavailable for use. 

The appropriation in the legislative, executive, and judicial bill on account of the 
Bureau of Education is, all together, $50,920. The rent of the building to be saved 
by this change is $4,000. In order to save this sum of $4,000 of rent, I do not hesitate 
to say that this action will waste $25,000 of the appropriation for the Bureau. 

I have heard the idea expressed in casual conversation that the Bureau of Educa- 
tion was not an instrumentality of especial value, and I fear that this idea has had 
something to do with the willingness to cripple it by this removal. 

Ido not concur at all in the sentiment; but if the sentiment is to have any influ- 
ence, and especially under the plea of economy, it should take an effective direction 
to accomplish the latter end; and this would require that, in case of this removal 
being insisted upon, a great part of the force should be discharged and the appropri- 
ation made for the conduci of the Bureau diminished. Ido not doubt that it could 
be diminished one-half, upon the theory of the removal, and as effective work be ac- 
complished as if the same number of officers and employés shall beretained now pro- 
vided for, because they can not work to advantage in such quarters as can be assigned 
in the Pension Bureau. 

The legislative bill has made provision for the rent of the building now occupied 
by the Bureau of Education cnly until the 1st of December next, appropriating $1,667 
for the purpose, one-third of the annual rental. The time is short and the pressure 
upon Congress, and especially upon you, my dear sir, I recognize to be very great at 
this juncture. Is it not the part of wisdom to continue that Bureau where it is for 
the remainder of this fiscal year, which will involve but $2,333 more (perhaps less 
than the cost of its removal), and review this subject at the next session with more 
attention than can now be allowed to it? 

If it be possible for yourself, or some member of the committee, to give an hour or 
an hour and a half to a personal examination of the circumstances, I feel convinced 
you will recognize by a survey of the buildings and the property involved the im- 
perative urgency and the wisdem of the suggestion I venture to make. 

The provision for the post-office within the area of the Pension building will make 
that building as thoroughly occupied as almost any Government building in the city, 
perhaps quite as much. 

I have the honor to be, my dear Mr. Chairman, 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Wo. F. VILAS, 
Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, Secretary. 


Chairman Conmittee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 
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Opinion of the National Educational Association. 


In connection with this subject, I would respectfully call your atten- 
tion to the views of the National Educational Association of the United 
States, as expressed in the following memorial, adopted at the session 
in San Francisco, Cal., July 17-20, 183s. 

Whereas, Tho Bureau of Education at Washington City has been the means of 
rendering efficient service in the cause of popular education in the United States, and 
of collecting the largest educational library in the world, as well a3 one of the most 
complete pedagogical museums; and 

Whereas, Those collections are now preserved in rented rooms wholly inadequate to 
meet the growing demands of the Bureau; therefore, be it 

» Resolved, That in order still to further the work for which the Bureau was organ- 
ized, this body, representing all of the States and Territories, here assembled, does 
most respectfully petition the Congress of the United States to erect a suitable build- 
ing to be used exclusively for the benefit of the Bureau of Education. 

Resolred, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, with a request that the 
same may be laid before the bodies over which they respectively preside. 

The National Educational Association was organized in 1857, by lead- 
ing teachers from all secticns of the country, and includes in its mem- 
bership the most influential educators of the Union. 

Jt now represents over three hundred thousand teachers and persons 
interested in the public schools and higher education. 

Its wishes are certainly entitled to respectful consideration, as the in- 
terest it represents is of the highest importance to the public welfare, 


‘ A Suitable Building for the Bureau. 


The experience of many years guides us to a correct determination 
as to the character of the quarters in which an Office like this Bureau 
can be located to the best advantage. Such quarters should comprise: 

(1) A basement story. containing two large rooms for the storage of 
the publications of the Bureau, and several smaller rooms for the fuel, 

‘the heating apparatus, packing of documents for the mail, carpenter’s 
shop, etc. 

(2) A principal story, containing, in front, the main entrance to the 
building, and rooms for the Commissioner, chief clerk, stenographers, 
mail clerks, records and files, and the reception of visitors, and opening 
in the rear into two much larger rooms, in which the library and the 
museum should be kept; these two rooms should be equal in height to 
two stories of the front. 

(3) A second story, containing rooms for clerical and statistical work ; 
from the rearmost of these the galleries in the library and museum halls 
might be entered. 

The most convenient form for this building would be three sides of a 
parallelogram, where the free sides would project rearward and con- 
tain the large reoms just described, and the third side would constitute 

the front, contain the smaller rooms mentioned, and unite the other 
Sides structurally and conveniently. 
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The large rooms for the museum and the library should be made sub- 
stantially like the rooms used for those purposes in the building recently 
erected for the Army Medical Museum and Library; the smaller rooms 
should not exceed in area eighteen by twenty-four feet and should have 
their longer sides facing the outside of the building; the clear height 
of the basement need not be more than ten feet, of the first story 
fifteen feet, and of the second story fourteen feet. If the basement 
level is fixed at six feet below that of the street, the walls including 
cornices need not be more than forty feet high. The halls for the lib- 
rary and the museum should each have an area of about three thou- 
sand feet; they could be sufficiently separated from each other on their 
inner flanks by a paved court or passage about ten feet wide. The 
front part of the building above the basement could conveniently con- 
tain ten rooms on each of its two stories, with convenient halls and 
stairways; and the ground covered by such a front need not be more 
than sixty-five hundred square feet. Such a building could be conven- 
iently and economically constructed on alot one hundred and seventy- 
five by one hundred and twenty-five feet, which would allow sufficient 
space for air, ight, cartways, etc. The present quarters of the Bureau, 
which are barely sufficient for its present needs, occupy a lot about sixty 
by fifty feet, and the building is about sixty-five feet high above the side- 
walk. If the front of the suggested building were constructed of brick, 
with iron beams and brick floors, and if the wings above the basement 
were constructed mainly of brick piers with iron frames and glass pan- 
els, it need not cost more than sixty thousand dollars; the rent paid for 
its present quarters is four per cent. on seventy-two thousand dollars. 


EXPENDITURE OF THE BUREAU’S FUND FOR PRINTING. 


I also beg to call your attention to the manner in which the money ° 
allotted by the Interior Department for the printing of this Office has ~ 
been expended. 

For the fiscal year 1886-87, out of the sum of $340,000 appropriated — 
by Congress for the printing of the Interior Department, the sum of © 
$21,405.42 was allotted to the Bureau of Education by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Of this amount, so allotted, $15,007.28 was expended for 
the printing of this Office up to June 30, 1887, leaving a balance of — 
$6,398.14 in favor of the Bureau. 

Upon a statement of these facts presented to him November 2, 1887, — 
the First Comptroller of the Treasury decided, in a letter of the same | 
date, that work ordered by the Office, and approved by the First Assist- 
ant Secretary in May, could and should be paid for out of the appro- | 
priation for 1886-87, though not actually performed until after June 30, 
1887, 7 

In like manner, the allotment of this Office for 1887-88, made by the 
Secretary of the Interior, was $18,681.54, and on June 30, 1888, but 
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$10,670.91 had been expended, while there was in the Public Printer’s 
hands considerable unfinished work ordered previous to that date. 

For iS8S—S9 the allotment of the Burean is $18,107.98, and I am in- 
formed that the Public Printer has charged against this sum, up to the 
Ist of March, the amount of $16,551.19 on work- most of which was or- 
dered by this Office during the year ended June 30, 1888, while no work 
ordered by this Office since that date has been completed, and but one 
circular, which is estimated to cost only 8830, has been begun. Less 
than one-half of the above amount (216,551.19) charged against the 
allotment for the present year is made up of estimates for work ordered 
within this year, the remainder being charged for work ordered and 
contracted for in the preceding year, and intended to be paid for out of 
the allotment for that year, which was amply sufficient for the purpose. 

This results, I am informed, by cancelling at the close of each fiscal 
year the balance standing in favor of the Bureau, without regard to 
the fact that much work already ordered or contracted for remains un- 
finished, or not begun, and then afterwards charging the completion of 
such work against the fund for the next year. These proceedings 
work great injustice to this Office, and I beg leave to protest against 
them through you most earnestly and emphatically. From these causes 
circulars of information which have been prepared and sent to the 
Printing Office during the fiscal year, have remained untouched while 
there were abundant funds due to the Bureau to complete the same, 
and were afterwards charged to the fund of the succeeding year, thus 
causing a total loss of the balance to the credit of the Bureau at the 
end of the fiscal year. 

During the three years enumerated the aggregate amount allotted 
to this Bureau, as shown above, was 858,194.94, and the amount ex- 
pended was $42,229.38, leaving a balance unexpended of $15,965.56, 


- The consequence has been exceedingly unfair and injurious to the work 


of this Office, and has resulted in the total loss of nearly one-third of 
the amount allowed it for printing its publications. Work that has 
peen in the Printing Office for months has been allowed to go unfinished 


' while the fands were abun@ant, and when completed during the suc- 


ceeding year, has been charged against the fund for that year. 


I would respectfully bring this matter to your attention, and urgently 
recommend that some legislative remedy be devised by which the 
amount allowed this Office for printing shall not be used for other 
offices in the Department at the expense of the werk and usefulness of 
the Bureau of Education, 
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THE COMMISSIONER'S EDUCATIONAL STATEMENT, 


The American Public School System—Condition of Public Education in the South—Facts 
Revealed by thé Census of 1880: Adults and Minors in 1880, North and South; Wealth 
and Minor Population in 1880, North and South; Density of School Population in 
1880, North and South; Condition of Industry in the South—Sources of School Reve- . 
nue—The Record for the Year—Manual Training—The History of American Educa- 
tion: History of Education in Virginia ; in North Carolina ; in South Carolina; in 
Georgia; in Florida ; in Indiana ; in Wisconsin ; Object of this Series of Monographs ; 
History of Federal and State Aid to Higher Education. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


I desire to record my unqualified adherence to the educational policy 
rightly known as the American common school system. No other 
system of education for the masses has been so fruitful of good to the 
people of any country. It is a system wisely provided by the people, 
and if the liberties of the country are to be preserved in their purity, it 
will be due in a great measure to the intelligence resulting from its | 
adoption and influence. Nowhere else in the world is there so much 
general information and as much knowledge in regard to public affairs 
as in the United States. 

The youth is early inspired by the examples of patriotism which aré 
taught him in the school-room, and upon his entrance upon life is thus 
prepared for the high duties of citizenship. 

This system of free public education is the palladium of our liberties, 
and its maintenance is the highest duty of the State. The public safety 
rests upon the intelligence of the citizen, and all the power of the State 
should be directed in extending the facilities of education. No publie 
man at this day will deny the duty of the State to provide a system of 
freé public schools for its children. Our institutions rest upon the basis 
of universal suffrage, and the intelligence of the citizen based on uni- 
versal education is aS necessary to preserve them as personal liberty 
is essential to their enjoyment. Universal education and universal suf- 
frage are new developments in political economy, and are twin sisters 
travelling upon the same lines, depending the one upon the other for the 
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success and enjoyment of their blessings. Education should be afforded 
Without price, and should be as free as the water we drink or the air 
we breathe. It should be confined within no narrow limits, and should 
be bestowed upon all the children of the country without distinction of 
race or condition. Wheneach State in this Union shall have provided 
a system under which a school is found in every hamlet this grave 
public duty will be partly discharged; but not until all of the bless- 
ings flowing from such a system are brought within the easy reach of 
the entire youth of the country will it be fully discharged. The main- 
tenance of such a system by taxation is as much the duty of the State 
as the support of the judicial, legislative, and executive branches of its 
government. All are equally essential to the well-being of the common- 
wealth. The care of the State is extended to the dependent classes, 
and is equally due to all of its children. Money expended in the sup- 
port of these schools is bread cast upon the waters that will bear fruit 
tenfold in the happiness it will bestow upon the citizen and in the 
strength it will give the State. Private agencies may supplement but 
can never supercede the necessity for their support from the public 
revenues. 

This system has taken root in all the States of the Union, and has 
become an essential feature in their autonomy. It has engrafted itself 
upon their policy and is provided for in their constitutions. Happily 
the system is growing with their growth, and receiving increased en- 
couragement and support. Their action accords with the utterances 
of that great revolutionary patriot, Francis Marion, who, when speak- 
ing of the necessity of public education, said, ‘It is plainly the first 
duty of the government to bestow it freely upon its citizens.” 

I repeat what I have said heretofore, that a wise administration of 
the laws and the maintenance of order and happiness rest upon the 
Virtue and intelligence of the citizen; that therefore the education of 
the people is one of the highest duties of the State, and that no subject 
iS more worthy the consideration of the enlightened statesman. The 
public school system is also the common fountain from which the higher 
institutions of education draw their maintenance, and no step back- 
ward should be taken either in perfecting its excellence or in extending 
its usefulness. 

In the language of another: ‘“‘ When the common school system shall 
have unfolded all its vast powers; when a corps of trained and edua- 
cated teachers to supply all its demands shall have taken the field; 
when the text-books used in the schools shall be wisely selected, and 
the school-house built upon the most approved model; when its protec- 
tion and progress shall be the first object of the government—then 
Will all its mighty agencies to do good be felt; the public mind refined 
and enlightened; labor elevated, patriotism purified; our republican 
form of government fixed on an immutable basis; and the people 
crowned with its benefits and blessings.”—[Gov. Andrew G,. Curtin.] 
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CONDITION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


In considering the condition of public education in the Southern 
States great allowance should be made for the difficulties, both political 
and social, through which they have passed during the last twenty 
years; the trials of war, loss of property, and pride and prejudice of 
race, have all had to be surmounted. 

Time alone can change such conditions, and time only can remove 
sentiments which are their natural outgrowth. Many and notable 
have been the experiences of these years in the political life of these 
States. 

This is but a short period in the life of a people, and is too brief a 
span in national life for the successful solution of great social and 
political problems. 

It would be idle, therefore, to expect in the Southern States the same 
growth and results that have been accomplished where the system 
has been in uninterrupted operation for two centuries and the social 
fabric and civilization have not been disturbed by the rude hands of 
wart, or political or social revolution. There perfection should be ex- 
pected and should create no surprise. Few people who have passed 
through the same trials have recuperated as rapidly as the Southern 
people, or nave adapted themselves more readily to their new condi- 
tions and addressed themselves with more fidelity and energy to the 
renovation of their social life and material industries. 

This is emimently true of their school systems. They have directed 
their efforts to bestow the advantages of education equally upon the 
children of the two races, upon the principle that it is a duty, and that 
universal education alone will avert the ills of universal suffrage. 
They fully believe that true liberty is measured by intelligence, and 
that the civilization of the white man can be made valuable to the black 
man only through the agency of publie education, and that without 
education good citizenship is hardly attainable. While they admit the 
defects in their systems of public education, and make no effort to dis- 
guise them, they know that Southern education has always had, and 
still has, some excellent features peculiar to itself. 

With all the difficulties surrounding this subject a most gratifying 
improvement has taken place in their educational affairs during the 
last decade. Some of these States now expend one-third of their reve- 
nues in the support of their free public schools. 

The reorganization of their system of public education grew out of 
the complete enfranchisement of the colored race, and became neces- 
sary in order to adjust their new political relations to this race under 
the amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 

The difficulties which beset the race problem may best be understood 
when it is remembered that no,light broke upon Thomas Jefferson 
through the gloom in which his: mind was involved when considering 
the subject, 
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While an advocate of universal emancipation, he could not reconcile 
himself to the idea of the two races living side by side upon terms of 
equality “in political rights, duties, and powers.” The result of his 
reflections was summed up in the words, “nothing is more certainly 
' written in the book of fate than that these people are to be free; nor 
is it less certain that the two races, equally free, can not live in the 
same goverament.” He wasincompetent to grapple with the last prop- 
osition, and dismissed it from his thoughts as a practical question, with 
the hope, “under the auspices of heaven,” for the emancipation of the 
black man. 

Within less than one hundred years the dream of Thomas Jefferson 
has been more than realized in the,complete emancipation of the black 
man, and in his admission to all the rights of citizenship under the con- 
stitutions of the States and the United States. It was.a step attended 
With danger and difficulty, and many of the strongest advocates of 
emancipation doubted the wisdom and policy of conferring upon him 
the right of suffrage in his unprepared and ignorant condition. 

The South accepted it in good faith as the verdict of adverse fate, 
and as the unavoidable result of the moral sentiment that swept away 
the institution of slavery, and with the determination to give it an 
honest support. 

The spectacle is presented of two distinct races dwelling together in 
the same country, under the same government, in the full participation 
ofthe same political rights. While grave economic difficulties attended 
the solution of this problem, and grave political dangers still embar- 
rass its realization, the question deserves to be treated with wisdom 
and forbearance, and it is hoped that both racés will triumph over the 
difficulties and dangers that environ its fall attainment. That the two 
races may permanently dwell together in peace and amity, under the 
protection of the same constitutional laws, is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, to which the earnest support of the American people 
should be given. 


FACTS REVEALED BY THE CENSUS OF 1880. 


We must pot, however, give ourselves up to a contemplation of what 
has been accomplished, but turn rather with renewed interest and zeal 
to the actual conditions affecting the further progress of education 
in the South. The Fedcral census of 1880 entered into the analysis 
and discussion of social conditions to an unprecedented degree. The 
comparative study of institutions North and South must be made in 
the light of the facts there disclosed, until another census shall have 
given us further information. Investigations of the data of the census 
bearing upon educational problems were begun by my predecessor, and 
have been continued under my direction. ‘Lhe results of this work 
have appeared from time to time in various publications of this Office, 
notably in Circular of Information No. 3, 1884, published by General 
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Eaton, and in certain special tables in my Reports for 1885-86 and 
1886-87. These studies are continued in the following tables and con: 
text. The first six tables relate, as will be seen, to the social conditions 
directly affecting the force and growth of the school system; the re: 
maining five relate to industrial conditions whose effects, though legs 
obvious, are not less positive, 

In the series of Reports published under my supervision, I have em: 
ployed a fivefold division of the Union. A modification of this division © 
seems desirable for the consideration before us. 

This modification is shown in the annexed Map, No.1, of the eastern 
and central parts of the country. By “the North” I mean all the States 
noith of the line BD; and by “the South,” all the States lying south of 
that line; the line AC indicates the division of “the East” from “the 
Centre”; all States and Territories west of Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Texas are omitted from the present discussion. 

Thus, “the East” represents the ‘“ante-Revolutionary” part of the 
country; “the North” shows the part which was opposed to slavery | 
before the late civil war; ‘‘the South” includes those States in which 9 
Slavery existed as a recognized factor in social, political, and industrial } 
conditions. . | 
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Map No. 1.—A Fourfold Division of the Eastern Part of the Union. 
AB: North-Eastern. BC: South-Eastern. CD: SouthCentral. DA: North Central. 
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ADULTS AND MINORS IN 1880, NORTH AND 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


SOUTH, 


The two tables first presented show the number of adults and of minors 
in eighteen ‘* Northern” and sixteen ‘ Southern” States in 1880, the pro- 
portion of adults and minors in one thousand of the population, and 
the number of minors to one thousand adults. 


The Adult and Minor Population of the Northern States in 1880, a 
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Worth Central States .........cccscescoees 7,432, 031 | 7, 628,528 | 493 | 507; 1,028 
Eighteen “Northern” States ..........-+: 15,488,289 | 14,079, 672 | 524| 476! 909 


a Computed in the Bureau of Education. 


The Adult and Minor Population of the Southern States in 1880.4 


1, 006 
South Central States... 


Sixteen ‘‘Southern” States 


4, 907, 252 | 


S, 252, 556 


1, 161, 391 
6, T20, 499 


re> 


989 


| 10, 254, 


100 | 


+ 


; | Ratio to1,000 | age 

Population. Population, i | BS S 

: ee 

ae | Adult (2lor ‘Minor an | Ese 

more Years | 21 Years sofas a Eis 

of Age). | 232 

eaiie? 
ee EN ca Seinis. nn vicina ewvnas old 75, 690 | 933 
PG a eh coc. #: «cece. «eee we . 471, 805 984 
a Toes oo eS: io ee | 692, 836 | | iotss 
pT GUUE A ee oo own | 973, 580 1, 262 
eeeMiereclina .......cccles cscs. . bdccssccees 620, 721 esi 
PMO EON. on wancce.coccs acne « sdtamemieens <0 426 G47 | | 1,331 
oo oil) 2 ale i es tinge ov 664, 405 | 877, 775 1, 329 
| Le nes Seen ee ae 119, 610 | 149, &83 | 1, 252 
; : a ee | 
mouth-Bastern States....ecsnsccesccsnccens | 8,345,302) 4,074, 269 | 1,217 
eee este dea ek -- ok [748,787 | 904,903) 4 | 1217 
LY 4 ea alniee: Samer Se el | 674,252; §68,107| 4 583 | 1, 288 
Rl IS ons. ie, ey eee ae | 541, 016 | 721,489 | 42 egal 
Uae Pek nadeecocqu soc vnnnccces| 476, S66 | 654, 731 | : airs 
oo foro. oo eee ain a ns dies necnceees j 431, 339 | 508, 607 1,179 
RS Se sc.c ge rs er 689, 852 901, €97 | 1,309 
“tv 2 Sk cicgeg gt el H $43, 151 459, 374 1, 326 
u ’ D ’ g a us ] 464 | 5 35 
r T Se ee emt esess . ee) * 7, 252 . | | 5 | Re 
bs —_—— <= _——— a 

ee ” sti : 559 55 | : 

a ey 


a@ Computed in the Bureau of Education. 
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From these tables Map No. 2 is constructed. It shows for 1850 the 
number of persons under twenty-one years of age to each thousand of 
persons twenty-one or more years old. 


une ~\ 
1096 ee 


NEB. 
1070 


KAN, 
14] 


Mar No. 2.—Number cf Mincrs to 1,000 Adwits, 1830. 


The duty of sheltering, feeding, clothing, and teaching the young of 
a community devolves, both by nature and by law, on the mature mem- 
bers. Other things being equal, this duty will be more or less difficult 
in proportion to the relative numbers of adults and minors. 

When we use the tables with Map No. 2, we arrive at some striking 
views. Compare Vermontand Mississippi: Vermont had 578 adults to 
422 minors, or 1,000 to 730; Mississippi had 421 adults to 579 minors, 
or 1,000 to 1,375. Hence the burden on the edults of Vermont was lit- 
tle more than half as heavy as that on the adults of ALlississippi. 

Here, then. is the first problem in Southern education—how to over- 
come the difficulties arising from a very large proportion of minor pop- 
ulation. 


WEALTH AND MINOR POPULATION IN 1880, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


I next present two tables, giving, for North and South, the aggre- 
gate of State, county, and local debts of each Statein round millions of 
dollars; the true valuation of all real and personal property in each 
State, also in round millions; the difference between debt and valna. 
tion, or the “net” value of property in each State, also in round mill- 
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ions; and, lastly, the amount of “net” property, in dollars, per capita 
of the minor population of each State. , This per capita amount is, in 
other words, the net fund that is capable of being taxed for the support 
and education of each minor citizen. The larger this amount per cap- 
ita the lower will be the rate of taxation necessary to produce any 
specified amount of money, or the more money wiil be collected upon 
the same rate of taxation. 


lOWA, 
20!3 


MO. 
[236 


Mar No. 3.—Amount of Property per capita of Minor Popnlation in dollars, 


Map No. 5 shows at a glance how much more favorably situated the 
North is in this réspect; two of the Northern States had more than 
three thousand dollars per capita of minors; ten others had more than 
two thousand dollars per capita of minors; and the other six had more 
than one thousand dollars per capita of minors. Only four of the 
Southern States had more than one thousand dollars per capita of mi- 
hors, the other twelve ranging from $538 to 8980. Massachusetts had 
Six and one-half times as much as Mississippi per capita of minors. 

This is the second problem in Southern education—how to overcome 
the difficnities arising from the lack of taxable property. 


id 
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The Public Debts and Net Wealth of the Northern” States in 1880 and the Proportion oJ 
said Wealth.to each Minor. 


Property. 
. . | 
States. he Sn | Less Public Debts. 
y Aral}; 7 : True 
SeOE® ey ain tein : 


(Millions). , Valuation Pee Capita 
| (Millions). | of Minors. 


GHD) Geen Oooo eee See eee Slelee atelele es coinle/scisieielenienin seis 23 511 488 $1, 798 
ING War CATA SUMNER  isiorisicleciels(ssicsissicie sess cc'ss/s ss sisciinccer 11 363 352 2, 690 
RCTS OINUMM Eee iaicine cc's cS owe cove ten ccc cote een 4 302 298 2, 126 
Massachusetts... ..0.. Paina eee clas kis eco ela. S'wv eo Sete oe 91 2, 623 2ypee 3, 519 
ifs ile. J cvs cg i ee a | 13 400 | 387 3,401 
Comnecticut......-------- ee ee toc od 22 779 | 737 2, 948 
ING Waa Oa tte Metetete = cides cicin ewe c'ewa cists waviseest cess: sss 219 6, 308 | 6, 089 2, 749 
Be eV otS Cyg occic.n omc cin a's dn wanes ccleibecmn Wear 49 1, 305 } 1, 256 | 2,408 
MG GTURLSI RINE ce Seen is nin cic ew nate nie w'cle ciojcssjauereeieie es = sre 106 4, 942 4, 836 2, 321 


North-Eastern States ....... sco Sa =: 538 | 17,583 | 16, 980 2, 634 


Obie ..... ew os cose 0csek es tmae ee nese 49 3, 238 3, 189 2, 033 
Mt ree re a ead ics cc cwix's asccmaningeneee ous o 18 1, 681 1, 663 1, 616 
ere Swe et Mo oct wcaaee ooeecdene eae 45 3, 210 3, 165 2,013 
Michigan ..... noc ee Se 9 1, 580 1, 5a 2, 022 
Wisconsin ......... SACRE o.cuRa SEC EABRASEe + oueton capaaE S 1,129 1, 127 1, 668 
Le TGR oda i nn ieee 9 792 783 1, 927 
TER oe gen ee ame ii eee opie Sines 8 1,721 1,713 2,013 
ENCDUASK Aare. tei sictrerc octane ove une seni ciceeceeeccec 7 385 378 1, 615 
KTS 9 -sooode oc eee eee een oe ee ere 16 760 744 1, 408 

Morin Comtra States, sc<...-.c00+angacesqoces< oe! 173 | 14, 506 14, 338 1, 879 

Eighteen ‘Northern ” States.........cce-sscene: 711 32, 039 31,328 2, 295 


@ Computed in the Burean of Education. 


The Public Debts and Net Wealth of the ‘* Southern” States in 1880 and the Proportion of 
said Wealth to each Minor. 


Property. 
Siotes. pene Less Public Debts. 
; Millions ne, |. yaaa 
Valuation : 
(Millions). | Valuation | Per Capita 
(ALillions). | of Minors. 
Delaware...... ongdnoooSBRCF soncccsegcc pondagagoogGoo or 2 
ENT ray) a Cl peperetetetetalelsiaia < Sets «\nj<injsinicioiats’as eaiciciete slcletioc'e «isin 9 11 
WAITS 35868 oro see RECO C OnE OReD aR EL, 9p SOeaCeeBee 49 
WVCSUMVAIT Panda Mere cs ose Se eccs cue aeem seers asa os 2 
INORUNEC BONN Bw ee crs... sca oe cues «cc ceeecineecccs ces 8 
SOUUMEO ATOM Tawa ere «oss < a acierenees soem eniee cle/ece = tay 13 
ee aL re ee din ss tls s coe pulse ones mucee es | 20 
Flori oe ecw eee eee cece s cece tere sec eeanae see eec anes { 3 
OMG ASteTO SLA tes 2/6 < aun tenis ee eee = ae 101 ; 
BERT CES pee hoa n'a 'sia ta aicicin m=» Sicha. sjejeie eis ieyeiey isi = ~fagsie 15 
AR CTANES SOCBriecicic somisiccia sc. a wiccc wins ciclo selsciseisinc cease =< 37 
ANE OB TNE coca dono eo ndSO OBO CS QOS pean ae Joon codtiqaucegde 15 
PNINSSISSIp DL inets sicielesisic cis's'sivie'sc's vin a sis civ c selameieeisee eee <1 2 
UTE Ts 5 00 Gee eRe Cee 3 Sec SCO a erneee 43 
ILGEE Senn HEREC CREE Oo ee enn ee ee een 12 
PACK TUSE Sac eee as ajatinioi =< (os Fe ew ou win tome ere aie rarsiere ere 8 
IMI SS OUT ete ee © sree e(ticlae viciecis:cs/0tie wax ane sre cemeieeeines sees 57 
SouthiCentraliStateSncs cesses. «c= ceieeieemaececre: 189 
Bimbeen  pomtiern ' States ....-.--cceersers=<ce- | 290 | 


a Computed in the Bureau of Education. 
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DENSITY OF SCHOOL POPULATION IN 1880, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


The next two tables compare the area of the States, north and south, 
with the number of children of elementary school age. 

Observe the comparatively large numbers of such children to the 
square mile in the States to the north of the Potomac and the Ohio, as 
shown in Map No. 4. 

It is obvious that where the land is thickly settled, schools can be 
maintained at short distances apart; graded schools can be conducted 
more readily; pupils can attend more promptly and more regularly ; 
and the teaching force can be more easily maintained. . 

Map No. 4 shows that forty children can be gathered into schaol 
from one square’ mile in Rhode Island; the same number is scattered 
over twenty square miles in Minnesota, and over forty square miles in 
Florida, 


Map No. 4.—Number of Elementary School Population to the Square Mile in 1880. 


Here is the third problem in Southern education—how to overcome 
the difficulties arising from a thinly settled country. 


-_ 
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The Avea of the Several ‘ Northern” States, their Elementary School Population in 
1850, and the Nunwer of said Population per Square Mile. 


Population from 6 to 
13 full Years 
a 
Aran of Age. 
States. Square 
Miles. Per 
Number. } Square 
Mile. 
a a 
PI CRP arincc eo cas ccisiscecccicecceseckene sucsesceecec Niccarcceieece 29, 895 103, 956 3. 48 
New Hampshire........... Bele cee uinniacis bcc cic M Emmet sates cian sterem <levatsiaicteieta'= 9, 005 48, 668 5. 40 
MME LON ee aioe ea eee nece a cic uss conc cccmemenceeemart cect eseceiescens 9,135 54, 352 5. 95 
Vilas Saline Lopate ele citiccrecctes calc acc cou cco meme cles erslee sevsenieia es 8, 040 263, 88S 32. 82 
TINGS Mee Gl SS eee yee ne ee Weieicisiewicis Suiewiesio ese 1, 085 42, 611 39. 27 
Wonnecticuttics sce sec cc cnccexs gaicielawiend aula s ace < eee aie we Sena onic 4, $45 | 97, 106 20. 04 
BINIG vg YAO Ts Demo a Le cede a mnie wig cae eee ree eee eee pe eeeeee 47, 620 | 837, 521 17.59 
ENG WUE US ON greitee cs contin c cic Moccciccueveveccccceceeose rece ccesccecceeowe 7, 455 199, 985 26. 82 
PGES VIVAIIG oos cen cccesecceccess Wecises wecacc secant cecce ca eteer eer 4, 985 808, 039 17.96 
NORCO AStGIM StatGS «2. cece cccucsececceeueeeenice eeasuees saoeioe 162,065 | 2, 456, 106 : 15. 16 
Olkioneesser. ERT ee oe ac Ca Swodicas ois co Toe CO OTe eae eae Secrets 40, 760 610, 201 14,97 
JODO MAGEE, yo sea EER Ee ep ee rere 35, 910 398, 946 1L.11 
MNO <2 ccccc ac a ee tas eee es ease wise oka Metee ae on een cine rears 56, 000 605, 186 10. 81 
NV CHICA Mer cre cect mde cine s cue ca cuie coca cee tase eee ees cere eine 57, 420 296, 144 5. 16 
Wisconsin..... Pe aya aig Saree oat SS TeE Tere bois) cw. 6 rw Greate ree eine ee nici winiolarsie canis 54, 450 257, 105 4.72 
WOOTISTBSIOEES 0 OBESE FOB OC SEITE ea a a ne eee 79, 206 151, 892 1.92 
PGNV eee Saccc cccece PRON a Renee tee) GNA 1005 a RE ete chert a ree viata arate 5d, 473 327, 981 5. 91 
ONGbraskaleeccces mee earn re a Renee Mary EAs ene ete cs os rotee men 76, 185 89, 547 eli 
Sea eG ee Me aS oc wn aes cc Cc sc ac ase alccn ceeie elev ae sabweneeeeeeanee 81, 700 209, 419 2.44 
Regn Mec on ere States... ons.i<c-ceneuecneeceeeeeees Fs eee 537,115 | 2,946,421 | 5.49 
Mycntecn wuortiiern  Statesh. <) isi sc eeeeeeese-<- sees ' geese s=<* 699,180 | 5,402, 527 743 


a Computed in the Burean of Education. 


The Area of the Several “Southern” States, their Elemeniary School Population in 
1880, and the Number of said Population per Square Mile. 


Population from 6 to 
13 fob ae 
0 8. 
Area in i 
States. Square | 
ilies. Per 
Number. | Square 
4 Mile. 
a a 
JOSE YNE Songac0c0dC aiseiale scouts ES pporeonere SA ddnceaaaccedooo dgbODGeen 1, 960 26, 747 13. 65 
wud! el Wl le mee aa eed le ee Oe eee: Y 9, 860 178,551 | 18.11 
RV BUTCG1aN Areca ccc cea c cocincisciscccccis ccs scbocemeseeeeee seeeeale ost 40, 125 325, 433 8.11 
RCS MVS OUI Spee ens cae can cuciiscisee urou em smeteen cle eae oes cence ones eee 24, 645 136, 834 5. 51 
IWari CAMEUES aoe cee amen mn enh cm Rese ic Seal Ae cae Spree eae | 48, 580 301, 901 6. 22 
Pte AT OUT ye oes oo cane onan cin de eee ee ease eee cans aseice = H1- | 30,170 221,528] 7 34 
OM eM. 0s v'v'c nic. ocw'e's vic cise e eet oe See era ieciccne wetee cous 58, 980 342, 380 5. 81 
JIG TEIES, s Ge GRE OEE HEELS eee I falc 25 hE Sc ange eo eR ye 54, 240 59, 105 1.09 


Sonthastorn States .-.-.<cc<cec mecccacacccccscocccecsesceceseeet 268,560 1,502) 47911) Mame 


Kentucky........ 5 eS renege SEE 40, 000 357, 098 8.93 
MINGTHTESS 6 ORE Eee oe mic cou bo cc ww em eo 6.6 co ee eee eae me eemes 41, 750 343, 219 Fey a 
PAU A AING, ac cece eas oe Pe Es GOGO CITES EE ERO EOC HEee 51, 540 281,150 5. 44 
Je IRS DIT 6.55 DO COREE ee te mo GOO OGER OCR ETOEEEe En ooHiGonene 46, 340 258, 790 5. 98 
ICO HERT EY ays SO eee a ea Og Sco ar 45, 420 203, 654 . 4.48 
AROS a cas BASS CS eee ah a Sa 262, 290 390, 456 1, 34 
IO RATS eS SAS GRE eee el a i ne 53, 045 181, 991 3.43 
TWIGS ODE ee HOR Sake eee eee A Na onnenncn a mmeeecarnaas 68, 735 | 456, 606 6. 64 

South Central States............ | SURPB owen mcs ca ceeneccuacss = 609,120 | 2, 432, 064 3.10 

Simtcon “scmtucrn” » States... ....asaareeeeereacemeceane ceenaeae 877,680 | 4, 025, 443 4,59 


@ Computed in the Bureau of Education. 
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The foregoing tables place clearly before us the hindrances to rapid 
progress toward satisfactory attainment in public instruction in the 
South. The first, namely, “‘ the excess of minors above adults,” is pe- 
culiar to that section. ‘he others are encountered in greater or less 
degree in other sections. The spirit in which they will be met may be 
judged by the temper and habits of the people. 

One great part of the population in the South is of African descent, 
and inherits much of the improvident temper and desultory habits 
engendered by tropical life. The white population of the Scuth is, on 
the other hand, singularly homogencous in its origin, its beliefs, and its 
habits. Itis in great measure British and Irish by descent, and has 
preserved much of the tenacity, pugnacity, and rigorous temper of its 
progenitors. Misfortunes sober and disasters do not appal such a people. 
The terrible losses of life and treasure during the war of 1861-65 made 
the impoverished remnant of white population in the South more indus- 
trious and more determined than ever before. 


CONDITION OF INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH. 


The condition of industry in the South, as compared with the same in 
the North, deserves attention in this connection. 

It is significantly set forth in the four tables that follow, derived from 
the census of 1880, showing the number of persons, male and female, 
pursuing gainful cccupations in the North and South respectively at 
that time. 


Number of Males 10 or More Years Old in the North, in 1580, Employed and not Employed 
in Gainful Occupations. 


Employed in— 
| j oo a 
Dn | Manufact- Dy COs 

States. : _Profes- Trade and | uring, Me- | All Gainful Gainfal 

Agricult- | sional and | “ip Were Oceupa- 

ure. Personal hip eee Occupa- tions.a 

Sarees portation. jand Mining tions. 
: Industries. 

RUMI OBO caeeaiss essceasces 81, €87 31,604 29, 090 55, 884 | 198, 465 | €0, 122 
New Hampshire ............ 44, 299 16, 158 11, 208 40, 67. 112, 340 27, 467 
BiG WeT OMG sears oan aces ce eae cn. 55, 037 16, 022 Sane 22, 536 102, £17 29, 619 
Massachusetts. ..-..scee--e- 64, 748 100, 445 109, 154 272, 246 546, 591 |. 135, 195 
PGOOCVUSIANU 2. .0secenccuss- 10, 910 | 15, 497 14, G41 46, 072 87, 120 17, 866 
WWOTIMECLICUL. -caccccaccaavcc- 43, 936 | 30, 647 28, 868 89, 192 192, 683 49, 729 
BRE WAVIOTIC ccc cccccccacnnans 375, 213 332, 068 324, 804 492,679 | 1,524, 264 425, 795 
INE we CTSOY - 2 0.cccccecee--- 38, 819 | 75, 763 63, 874 131, 647 330, 103 96, 348 
Pennsylvania ............-.. 299, &09 318, 194 162, 664 451.417 | 1,239, 084 351, 972 
North-Eastern States .| 1, 034, 636 936, 398 759, 595 | 1,602,398 | 4, 333, 047 | 1, 194, 113 
OPM canis «ccnsecccocseacs 3986, 120 173, 909 101, 445 210, 362 $81, 836 | 327, 599 
SMTi Ae ac cee a cease asc 4 329, 614 100, 056 65, 292 98, 696 5§3, 658 168, 747 
NHATNGUSn anclcaciccceccccaseaes 433, 736 157, 84 125, 328 177, 471 893, 679 | 284, 452 
MMBC CAD «once cnnnccnccens 239, 346 103, 244 58, 317 118, 284 514,191 | 144, 910 
SXBSCONSIN ...scccecesscees oi: 194, 380 64, 239 86, 454 75, 269 371, 062 Nee are 
BMT GSO LAlsccc cc sec esceseses 130, 817 39, 741 Za, 87/8) 35, 511 230, 648 77, 401 
LOW? 2ccge cde eee 302, 171 69, 575 Bi), 2A 61, 499 483, 457 140, 218 
INGULAR KA eto cccccaer ence == 89, €31 20, 766 14, 983 16, 529 142, 159 38, 863 
IAT E) SS Qe RO nee ee 205, 234 38, 239 26, 119 33, 292 302, 934 85, 214 


North Central States..| 2,321, 359 | 766, 923 | 487, 129 827,613 | 4, 403, 024 1, 359, 776 


18 “Northern” States.| 3, 356, 015 


1,703, 321 | 1,246,724 | 2,430,011 | 8, 736,071 | 2, 5937889 


a Computed in the Bureau of Education, 
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meee of Males 10 or More Years Old in the South, in 18380, Employed and not Employed 
in Gainful Occupations. 


Employed in— 


States. Profes- 
Agricult- | sional and 
ure. Personal 
Services. 

HAW AOC cess cnesedacuece 17, 609 12, 055 

Minne HV, Gaanoebasesbenooce 89, 176 59, 057 

Re Wha... se2ccese- sect 238, 951 87, 681 

West ‘Aga Bee sooo ce 106, 980 22, 361 

North Carolina .......--.... 314, 228 34, 774 

South Carolina.............. 208, 672 aN 809 

OL ime ostccce cocuses-= 24 329, 856 2, 027 
JUICER eeeA4oo odbboooo5 diogind 47, 465 Fs) 098 | 

South-Eastern States..) 1, 352, 937 324, 362 

IRCMOUCHY s.bl.5-bade0-2--24 315, 445 63, 438 | 

Tennessee ...---c0- eee scene 275, 620 60, 304 

Alabama ...... We arsine aici = 291, 477 41, 187 

Mississippi -...--.....------ 202, 324 28, 563 

IO @UNEEMNE). cooogocesmad ascaoed 147, 538 66, 138 

TtOSAE sesocenooeneoododandad 3380, 125 | 70,178 

PAMIGAN A ASicocaeiscieices cis a= 6 clej- 195, 002 15, 284 

Ji eed ee ee | ° 351, 681 102, 403 

South Central States..| 2, 159, 212 447, 495 

8, 512, 149 771, 857 


16 ‘‘Southern” States .| 


Trade and | uring, Me- 


Manufact- | 


Trans- chanical, 
portation. |jand Mining 
Indusiries. 
4, 704 12, 284 
46, 785 70, 614 
29, 804 54, 607 
10, 510 24, 840 
15, 793 28, 416 
18, 147 15, 887 
24, 693 28, 954 
6, 386 7, 803 
151, 822 248; 405 
3 53, 788 
32, 442 
19, 461 
11, 353 
26, 459 
34, 649 28, 238 
9, 158 10, 632 
77, 721 98, 211 
234, 984 280, 584 
386, 806 523, 989 


All Gainful 
Ocecupa- 
tions. 


46, 652 
265, 632 
411, 043 
164, 691 
393, 211 
272, 015 
445, 530 
73, 752 


465, 432 
391, 562 
368; 734 
305, 089 
268, 176 
463, 190 
230, 076 
630, 016 


3, 122, 275 
5, 194, 801 


Mot Euy 
ployed in 
Gainful ~ 
Occupa- 
tions.@ 


9, 351 
75, 989 
105, 352 
52, 959 
72, 057 
52, 349 
64, 300 
19, 723 


1, 216, 523 


a Computed in the Bureau of Education. 


Number of Females 10 or More Years Old in the North, in 1880, Employed and not Em- 
ployed in Gainful Occupations: 


7 Profes- 

States. Apricult- | sional and 

ure. Personal 

Services. 

Maine neenee fh ----2ce--.-- me 243 15, 807 
New Hampshire......-..--. 191 12, 048 | 

\Y/SITONG 5 GaooooesceenoodonS 214 12, 152 

Massachusetts..-...--...-4. 227 69, 715 

Rhode Island ...........--.- 35 9, 160 

Connecticut ....---4.--04--- 80 20, 649 

INWibw, VOrk. 2. .-2------ cess 2, 247 205, 829 

ENO Wa CTS Vaccine eens = -aete 395 34, 959 

Poennsylvania........--..-:: 1, 303 128, 519 

North-Eastern States. 4,945 | 508, 838 

OUR ., tee CEE Eee! 1, 375 76, 462 

Trdiana ....... ee eke 1, 626 37, 225 

Tilinois .....-sesen-----0---- 2,575 72, 383 

Michigan .....0 ..ssccescees 973 | 40, 005 

Wastonsin.....0ccele-sclae. 1, 521 | 3, 035 

Minnesota.....-...5...-2.-4] 718 | 19, 711 

VOM Re. - = <= 09 doodé&écosoc ed 1,886 34, 357 

ICTS eee eee a 626 7, 980 

LAHORE cosancoboounasgnuncce 846 1, 218 

North Central States .| 11, 646 336, 576 

18 ‘‘ Northern” States. 


 16,591| 845,414 


Employed in— 


Manufact- 
Trade and | uring, Me- 
Trans- chanical, 
portation. jand Mining 
Industries. 
700 16, 778 
527 17, 362 
173 3, 628 
6, 229 98, 019 
576 20, 088 
1,032 26, 899 
15, 115 | 187, 190 
2, 508 | 28, 914 
10, 301 76, 860 
37,154 | 425, 788 
2, 870 31, 932 
1, 140 11; 431 
3, 044 28, 099 
1, 406 12, 629 
1, 096 10, 541 
370 4, 278 
660 8, 442 
tee 1, 726 
260. 3, , 027 | 
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Number of Females 10 or More Years Old in the South,*in 1830, Employed and not Em- 
ployed in Gainful Occupations. 
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Reducing the numbers of the “ totals” in these four tables to parts in 
1,000, it is manifest that the proportion of people, both male and female; 
at work in the South was greater than the same class in the North. 

In 1,000 males, 10 or more years of age: | 
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It is not imphed that labor in the South is as regular, as judiciously 
applied, or as effective as labor in the North; doubtless in many cases 
it is more unmethodical, and still oftener less profitable; but it is 
there and at work, in spite of all disadvantages of climate and all pre- 
vious conditions of life. The smaller wealth and scantier leisure of the 
South are shown particularly in the greater proportion of females em- 
ployed, and still more specially in the very large number engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. This applies more particularly to the colored 
population, which is almost entirely engaged in that branch of industry. 
As fast as education renders the masses in the South more apt in the 
performance of diversified labor, and as soon as manufacturing ‘and 
mechanical industries suitable to their strength are developed and 
brought near their homes, we shall see a gradual transferrence of South- 
ern laborers from the farm and field to other kinds of toil. But this 
is yet distant; and the South must always, in the future as in the past, 
be mainly an agricultural country. 

These remarks do only partial justice to the situation in 1880; but per- 
haps what has been said is enough to show that the burden of public 
education in the South is a real and heavy one.. I believe that the his- 
tory of the past decade will show that, though heavy, it has been cheer- 
fully borne, and will exhibit more favorable conditions. 

The facts and relations shown by the figures given above demand cer- 
tainly the serious attention of all persons interested in the public wel- 
fare, and most especially of all charged with the conduct of public af- 
fairs. If popular education be indeed the safeguard, and popular lib- 
erty the bulwark ofa free government, it is a matter of grave concern 
if one section of the country be found struggling against disparities in 
the effort to secure this protection and defense. The inequalities which 
have been pointed out are so interwoven with all the social and busi- 
ness interests of the different sections that it is impossible to indicate 
either the extent to which equality of educational provision is possible, 
or the means by which it may be accomplished. 

Judged by the experience of other communities the industrial condi- 
tion of the South as disclosed by the census, is the most hopeful augury 
for the free school systém. In the North industry, thrift, and liberty 
have found their natura! outcome in a general demand for knowledge, 
and in determined efforts for the supply of that demand. Is it not rea- 
sonable to look for the same results in the South? Indeed her attitude 
with respect to that issue need no longer be simply that of hope or ex- 
pectancy. 

SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVENUE. 

The firm hold which the free school has taken in Southern communi- 
ties, a8 a matter for local action, is an important fact in the detailed 
record of the year. For proof of this statement I need only refer to a 
single page of that record. Table 13, Chapter III, shows the relative 
importance of the various sources of school revenue. [from this it ap- 
pears that there are twenty-four States and five Territories in which the 
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local tax exceeds al! other sources cf revenue. . Nine of these States are 
included in the group which I bave classed as the South, as against 
thirteen belonging to the group which I have called the North. 

But the experience of the States to which we instinctively turn for 
guidance in the progressive conduct of the school system, discloses also 
the importance of another principle of action. From the nature of 
things, local effort can not be uniform, nor in all cases sufficient. Hence 
communities are found combining their efforts to secure equal diffusion 
of educational privileges. This principle of combined action is illus- 
trated in the levy of a general tax, by means of which the whole people 
contribute to the support of public education in the entire State. By 
reference to Table 13 it will be seen that, with two exceptions, the States 
here classed as the North levy such a tax, and that in three States of 
the group it yields the larger portion of the school revenues. Itisa 
more important source of revenue in the States classed as the Sonth. 
In seven of these the State tax yields more than half the support of the 
schools, while in three only does it afford less than one-fourth of the 
revenue. 

It is easy to demonstrate the absolute necessity of beth local and 
State taxation, and to show further that under certain conditions na- 
tional aid may properly be invoked for the educational necessities of 
particular regions. This may be done either by a specific appropria- 
tion or by the appropriation of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, and in either case the effect would be the same. 

The adjustment of the two principles of public action here pointed 
out, their due development, and their ju dicious application, are among 
the great problems which are forced upon our thoughtful attention at 
the present time. 

THE RECORD OF THE YEAR. 

The educational record of the year is presented and discussed in the 
succeeding chapters of this Report. Itis an interesting and sugges- 
tive, and in many respects a remarkable record. Its importance is 
indicated by the large amount of money and property involved in the 
operations of the various scholastic agencies, and by the statistics 
showing the number of children and youth brought uncer their influ- 
ences. Theexpenditure for public education amounted to $122,455,000 
in round numbers, and more than twelve million children were enrolied 
in the schools, of whom eight millions were in average attendance. 

The progress of this system is marked not only by the increase in 
material resources, teaching force, and average attendance, but also by 
improvements io the spirit and methods of the work. 

ji MANUAL TRAINING. , 

Among the most important of these improvements is the introduction 
of manual training in many cities and towns. The conflict of opinion 
developed in the discussion of this subject arises in a measure from the 
ego ecrent experiments to which the term is applied. Thoughtful 
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men deprecate all movements which threaten to transform the common 
schools, or any grade of the common schools, into instruments for m 
dustrial training in the sense of trade teaching. On the other hand, 
all, even the most conservative, admit that the education of the children 
should involve the exercise of the mind, the eye, and the hand. Upon 
their systematic training depends the complete development of the in- 
dividual, as well as his complete preparation for industrial life. The 
adoption of constructive exercises as a part and parcel of our common 
school methods, is a movement along lines laid down by Rabelais, 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, and other great. philosophers. It is a movement 
which accords with sound principles; it tends toward methods of ins 
struction applicable to many branches of study, and yielding larger 
results with less friction and less waste of time than is possible in the 
use of purely mental exercises; but the movement should be so guarded 
as not to confuse or obscure the distinctions between general and par- 
ticular ends in education. The great purpose of popular education is 
the elevation of the people, which depends upon intellectual activity 
and spiritual insight, rather than upon skill. As expressed by Dr. W. 
T. Harris in a discriminating discussion on the ‘Psychology of Manual 
Training”: 

Man elevates himself above the brute creation by his ability to withdraw his ate 
tention from the external world of the senses and give attention to energies, forces, 
producing causes, and principles. He can, in short, look from the particular to the 
general. He sees the particular object by his sense-perception, and reflects upon its 
casual processes by his intellect. Insight into the cause enables him to anticipate 
perception aud to reinforce it. Thus without losing the particular he grasps to- 
gether the whole realm of the particular in the general, * * * in mastering the 
cause of anything he grasps together and comprehends an indefinite series of effects. 
The senses perceive the particular ting or object, but the reason perceives the casual 
energy by reflection and introspection. 

These different effects are perfectly clear to educators who, as regards 
manual training, differ chiefly in their opinions as to its educational 
value. It will not be easy to determine whether these differences of 
opinion are radical or not, until precise meaning is given to the ex- 
pression. A notable endeavor to fix the meaning of the term “ manual 
training” has been made in a report by Nicholas Murray Butler, chair- 
man of the Committee on Manual Training of the New Jersey Council 
of Education, one of the leading advocates of the system.. In this re- 
port he said: 

Manual training * * * is instruction in thought-expression by means other 
than verbal language and gesture. It includes necessarily instruction in delineation 
and instruction in constructive work; whether or not the tools commonly used for 
working wood and iron shall be employed for the purpose of giving a part of this 
instruction in constructive work is a mere incident. We are of opinion that the edu- 
cational value of proper instruction in the use of tools bas been fully proven; but it 
is not to be supposed that the means of giving instruction in manual training will 


not improve and develop, as text-books, maps, and other school-room apparatus have 
improved and developed. 


Mr. Butler then goes on to declare that manual training is only an ex- 
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‘tension of kindergarten principles to higher grades; and that it in- 
- volves the “ application of a great pedagogic principle,” and is not “an 


: 


attempt to improve the methods of high school instruction alone.” To 
give practical expression to these views, the following resolution was 
submitted by him to the Council and passed without a dissenting vote: 

Whereas, There are several and conflicting uses of the term Manual Training, be it 
hereby 

Resolved, That the New Jersey Council of Education defines Manual Training as 
training in thought-expression by other means than gesture and verbal language, in such 
a carefully graded course of study a3 shall also provide adequate training for the judg- 
ment and the executive faculty This training will necessarily include drawing and 
constructive work, but experience alone can determine by what special means this 
instruction may best be given. 

Using the expression “ manual training” in the sense here given, the 
argument for its introduction into the public school course is placed on 
exactly the same basis as the argument for other essential branches of 
education. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


While carrying forward the work of my predecessors in the conduct of 
the Bureau of Education, promoting the interest of common schools, 
etc., I have endeavored to advance the educational interests of the coun- 
try by a systematic inquiry into the history of colleges and universities 
in the various States of the American Union. Beginning with the his- 
tory of old William and Mary College, the Harvard of Virginia and the 
South, I have caused investigation to be extended throughout all the 
United States, embracing every individual State, by competent scholars, 
working under the editorial supervision of Dr. Herbert B. Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins University. While as yet we have only the first fruits 
ef these educational studies in fields hitherto unbroken, nevertheless 
the returns have been so gratifying and so highly appreciated, both by 
practical educators and by the public at large, that I have continued this 
line of publication by the Bureau as rapidly as the State monographs 
have been completed. 

The influence of the monograph upon William and Mary College in 
securing the revival of that ancient and honored institution, I have al- 
Teady indicated in a former Report, 1886-87, page 27, where is given a 
letter from General William B. Talliaferro, president of the board of gov- 
ernors, containing these words: ‘‘The restoration of the oldest but one 
of the institutions of learning inthe country will be quite largely due 
to the valuable paper which you have published.” 


History of Education in Virginia. 

At my request, the work of inquiry into the educational history of 
Virginia, so profitably begun, was continued to the University of Vir- 
ginia and throughout the State. The editor devoted his special atten- 
tion to Jefferson’s original and unique academic foundation, the first 
representative of the modern university spirit in the South, if not in the 
country at large. The various colleges of Virginia were described in 
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authorized sketches by representatives of the institutions concerned. 
The whole work is a combination of individual and codperative methods 
of treatment. The peculiar interest and importance of Jefferson’s edu- 
eational labors in Virginia, including his pleas for common schools and 
local self-government, are described more particularly in the following 
letter, transmitting the monograph from this Bureau to your Office: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., Decenber 3, 1887. 
The Honorable THe SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: The interest awakened by the History of the College of William and Mary, 
prepared by Dr. Herbert B. Adams, of Baltimore, and published by this Bureau as 
Circular of Information No. 1, 1887; and the Study of History in American Colleges 
and TJniversities, also prepared by Dr. Adams, and published as Circular of Informa- 
tion No. 2, 1887, justifies a further inquiry into the history of higher education in the 

tate of Virginia, and in other States cf the American Union. The work should be 
done gradually and methodically. Without attempting to cover the entire field at 
once, I have thought it wise to encourage the preparation by Dr. Adams of a special 
monograph concerning Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, with brief 
historical sketches of the various colleges in that State. Jeffersori’s work was of 
fundamental importance in the establishment of the University of Virginia, which is 
the historical successor of the College of William and Mary. The connection of the 
two institutions has been clearly traced by Dr. Adams in Jefferson’s projects for educa- 
tional reform. The first idea of the University of Virginia was the proposed trans- 
formation of the old colonial college into something higher and broader. But this 
idea failed of realization by reason of sectarian opposition to an Episcopal establish- 
ment. The present Univorsity of Virginia is an interesting illustration of the pos- 
sible union of religious interests in the support of higher education by the State. 

Jefferson was the first conspicuous advocate in this country of centralization iu 
university education, and of decentralization in preparatory and common schools. 
He was a thorough believer in the concentration of State aid upon higher educational 
interests, and in the support of primary and secondary education by local taxation 
and private philanthropy. In his judgment, local government and common schools 
should have been established together and concurrently in the State of Virginia. He 
would have subdivided the counties into ‘‘ hundreds” or ‘“‘ wards,” corresponding to 
the militia districts, and have made the district school-house the place of local as- 
sembly and primary education. The training of every community to good citizen- 
ship and self-help by active participation in local affairs, such as the support of 
schools, roads, and bridges, was the ideal of popular education in the mind of Jeffer- 
son. Ho proposed that the children should be taught not merely reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography, but also through reading-books the history of the world 
and of their own country. Such an educational ideal, at once sound, sensible, and 
thoroughly democratic, is worthy of reconsideration after the lapse of more than a 
century since it was first proclaimed. 

Jefferson devised an ingenious plan whereby the boysof best talent, the sons of the 
people, might be discovered and sent forward, although poor, to preparatory colleges, 
and finally to the University of Virginia. Such a plan is now in practical operation 
in the State of New York, in connection with Cornell University, which accepted the 
agricultural college land grant upon the condition of free education to talented grad- 
uates of local high schools and academies, and also prevails in many other States, 
where young men receive the benefits of the higher education, without charge for 
tuition, at the State universities and agricultural land-grant colleges. Natural selec- 
tion and the survival of the fittest are great needs in American schools, colleges, and 
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universities. Jefferson’s ideas, if they should ever be realized throughout the coun- 
try, will deliver us on the one hand from the over-education of mediocrity, and on 
the other from the under-education of genius. It is the duty of democracy to evolve 
from itself the highest talent, not only for government and administration, but for 
the advancement of science and the arts. 

The idea is far too prevalent that the American people have done their whole duty 
in everywhere instituting common schools by State authority. Popular education in 
this form is indeed a recognized necessity, and, generally speaking, it is an accom- 
plished fact ; but there is a higher form of popular education, to the necessity of which 
the people as a whole have not yet risen. That form is university education in the 
interest of good government and the promotion of science in the United States. 

Washington had this higher form of education in mind when he said to Congress 
that ‘‘a flourishing state of the arts and sciences contributes to national prosperity 
and reputation,” and when he advocated a national institution in which the primary 
object should be ‘‘ the education of our youth in the science of government.” 

Jefferson had it in mind when he was urging the State Legislature to establish the 
University of Virginia, and when he thus defined the objects of the higher education : 

“To form the statesmen, legislators, and judges, on whom public prosperity and 
individual happiness are so much to depend; to expound the principles of govern- 
ment, the laws which regulate the intercourse of nations, those formed municipally 
for our own government, and.a sound spirit of legislation, which, banishing all ar- 
bitrary and unnecessary restraint on individual action, shall leave us free to do what- 
ever does not violate the equal rights of another; to harmonize and promote the in- 
terests of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and by well-informed views of 
political economy to give a free scope to the public industry ; to develop the reason- 
ing faculties of our youth, enlarge their minds, cultivate their morals, and instil into 
them the precepts of virtue and order; to enlighten them with mathematical and 
physical sciences, which advance the arts and administer to the health, the subsist- 
ence, aud the coinforts of human life ; and, finally, to form them to habits of reflec- 
tion and correct action, rendering them exampliesof virtue to others and of happiness 
within themselves. These are the objects of that higher grade of education, the 
benefits and blessings of which the Legislature now propose to provide for the good 
and ornament of their country, the gratification and happiness of their fellow-citizens.” 
- Jefferson’s views upon the relation of the State to university education are so strik- 
ing and go timely in these days, when some Legislatures are treating State universi- 
ties in a grudging, short-sighted, and parsimonious spirit, that I can not refrain from 
quoting still further from that remarkable report which decided the establishment of 
the University of Virginia: 

‘Some good men, and even of respectabie information, consider the learned sciences 
as useless acquirements; some think they do not better the condition of men; and 
others that education, like private and individual concerns, should be left to private, 
individual effort; not reflecting that an establishment embracing all the sciences 
which may be useful and even necessary in the various vocations of life, with the 
buildings and apparatus belonging to each, is far beyond the reach of individual 
means, and must either derive existence from public patronage, or not at all. This 
would leave us, then, without those callings which depend on education or send us 
to other countries to seek the instruction they require. * * * Nor must we omit 
tomention * * * the incalculable advantage of training up able counsellors to 
administer the affairs of our country in all its departments, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, and to bear their proper share in the councils of our National Government; 
nothing more than education advancing the prosperity, the power, and the happiness 
of a nation.” J 

While the present monograph describes, for the encouragement of the friends of 
higher education, the triumph of what was called in Virginia the “holy cause of the 
University,” after nearly fifty vears of arduous struggle by Jefferson with popular in- 
difference and local jealousy and ill-advised opposition, the study is not without its 
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interest for the friends of primary education, which Jefferson had quite as much at 
heart as university education. 

He believed in aiming at the highest, as did the founders of Harvard and William 
and Mary Colleges. He believed that with the opening of mountain sources of learn- 
ing, the lower valleys and broadening plains of popular education would the better 
flourish. In studying the historical origin of the University of Virginia, we discover 
its connection with enlarged and wide-reaching ideas of asystem of public education, 
the influence of which should extend far beyond the borders of a single State. 

In the extensive correspondence, legislative inquiries, reports of educational com. 
missions, and legislative enactments which led to the foundation of the University 


of Virginia in 1819, we have a rich fund of suggestive ideas for the founders of educa- ~ 


tional institutions, whether public or private, high or low. The range of thought is 
from a district school to a national university. These ideas are all the more inter- 
esting, because the best of them are clearly the product of Jefferson’s thoroughly 
democratic mind, enriched by higher education, by travel, and by an intelligent study 
of the best institutions of learning inthe New and in the Old World. It is surprising 
te observe how Jefferson anticipated many of the modern educational ideas which 
have come into conspicuous favor since his day. For instance, non-sectarianism in 
university education; ethics and the languages of the Old and New Testaments as @ 
suitable university basis for theological training; the importance of the academi¢ 
study of history, politics, and economics; the teaching of history in common schools 
by means of reading-books; the practical value of the modern languages; the signifi- 
cance of German studies, particularly of Anglo-Saxon ; the early English origin of 
free institutions; the advantage of student self-government asasubstitute for faculty- 
espionage; physical education; military training of students; manual and industrial 
training ; the connection of higher education with the higher interests of the Amer- 
ican people. Jefferson seemed to recognize that our schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, if they are to serve efficiently the state or country in which they are placed, 
must. have broad foundations, and cultivate, instead of selfish exclusiveness, a noble 
popularity which does honor to the Republic. 

To the University of Virginia, Jefferson’s creation, the whole country is indebted 
for the following distinguished services to the higher education: (1) The recognition 
of real university standards of instruction and scholarship. (2) The absolute repres- 
sion of the elass-system and the substitution of merit for seniority in the award of 
degrees. (3) The first complete introduction of the elective system. (4) The estab- 
lishment of distinct ‘‘schools,” in which great subjects were grouped; for example, 
ancient languages, modern languages, mathematics, law and polities; each school 


having its autonomy and its own standard of graduation, (5) The institution of’ 


coustitutional government, in academic form, with an appointed presidemt or chair- 
man of the faculty, holding office for one year, but eligible for reappointment by the 
board of visitors. (6) The promotion of self-government among the students, with 
the cultivation of an esprit de corps sustaining high standards of academic honor and 
scholarship, 

I'beg leave to recommend the publication of this monograph, which illustrates the 
educational views and wide influence of the Father of the University of Virginia, 
who was also one of the founders of this Republic. 

The monograph contains, besides Dr. Adams’s original researches, an interesting 
and valuable study by one of his graduate students atthe Johns Hopkins University, 
Mr. William P. Trent, of Richmond, who earned his degree of Master of Arts at the 
University of Virginia, and who, at Dr. Adams’s suggestion, has investigated the 
influence of Jefferson’s institution upon the life and thought of the South. Mr. 
Trent has also prepared, with very great labor, statistical tables showing the various 
lines of public and professional activity taken by the alumni of the University, now 
widely scattered throughout the Southern States. 

Following these tables is an authorized sketch of the present condition and organ- 
ization of the University, by Prof. John B. Minor, A bibliography of the best sources 
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of information is appended by the editor. Authorized sketches of Hampden-Sidney, 
Rando!ph-Macon, Emory and Henry, Roanoke, and Richmond Colleges, and of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, have been secured through local codperation. ITllustra- 
tions for the work have been obtained from a variety of sources. The most interest- 
ing are copies of Jefferson’s original drawings for the construction of the University 
buildings. 

This contribution to the educational history of Virginia is the first of a State series, 
which, with your approval, Dr. Adams will continue to edit for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The present monograph will be followed by historical studies of education 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, by student representatives of those 
States. 

The Bureau of Education has now in course of preparation a second codperative 
series, on the history of higher education in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, to mark educationally the centenary of the first settlement of the old 
North-West Territory. This plan of work has been undertaken with your sanction 
and will be continued during the coming winter. 

I deem it not improper, in the conclusion of this letter, to express how deeply the 
Bureau of Education is indebted to your generous and liberal encouragement, in its 
efforts to aid and broaden the scope and usefulness of its work. 

In being elevated to that august tribunal which presides over one of the three de- 
partments of this great Union of States, you will carry with you the best wishes of 
the friends of education, and will view from a higher stand-point the value and 
beneficence of public education to the whole country. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully; your obedient servant, 
N. H. R. Dawson, 
‘ Cominissioner. 

As an index of the favorable reception and high estimation of this 
monograph on “Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia,” I 
have requested the privilege of publishing the following grateful reso- 
lutions by the Faculty of that institution, transmitted by the chairman, 
Prof. William M. Thornton, to the editor of the Contributions to Amer- 
ican Educational History: 

CHAIRMAN’S OFFICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, VA., 
January 2, 1889. 

Dear Sir: Inenclosing a copy of resolutions passed by our Faculty at the last 
meeting, I venture to avail myself of the opportunity to express my own sense of 
obligation for your very handsome contribution to our history. Like every one else 
interested in this University, I have read your monograph with the greatest pleasure. 
Eyen those who are best informed as to our origins find new light shed upon them 


by your researches. And the work will long remain the authentic record of our 


foundation. 
* * = = . * = 


Very respectfully, 
Wu. M. THORNTON, 
Chairman of Faculty. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


The Faculty of the University desire to place on record their sense of the value of 
the work performed by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, in his 
monograph entitled ‘Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia,” lately printed 
under the direction of the United States Bureau of Education. 

Contributing, asit does, to illustrate the self-denying patriotism, the broad and 
enlightened views, and the profound sagacity of our illustrious founder, we cannot 
but regard it with a high degree of favor. 
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It has set before the American world in lively colors and in a most attractive man- 
ner Mr. Jefferson’s tireless industry and painstaking in bringing about the establish- 
ment of the University, so as to enhance the renown even of that. great statesman}; 
and to justify the sentiment which he desired should be inscribed on his tomb that, 
as part of his threefold claim to the special gratitude of his countrymen, be was the 
Father of the University of Virginia; and it has successfully elucidated the peculiar 
features of the University to which Mr. Jefferson ascribed paramount importance, 
and-has thereby rendered an essential service to the cause of liberal University edu- 
cation in this county. 

It is therefore resolved, (1) That the thanks of the Faculty in behalf of the Uni- 
versity, and of themselves, be tendered to Professor Adams for the tribute which he 
has thus paid to the “Father of the University,” and to the University itself; and 
for the encouragement and aid which his work affords to the laborers in the sphere of 
the higher education of youth. 

(2) That the Chairman of the Faculty be requested to cause a copy of these min- 
utes to be transmitted to Mr. Adams. 


History of Education in North Carolina. 


A monograph upon the “ History of Education in North Carolina” 
has been prevared by a native of that State, Dr. Charles Lee Smith, 
sometime Fellow in History at the Johns Hopkins University. Himself 
a graduate of a North Carolina college and well acquainted with college 
and university men in that State, he traveiled over nearly the entire 
region, making a personal visitation of the leading institutions of both 
races. He also paid particular attention to the origin of common school 
education in North Carolina. Dr. Smith had the codperaticn of teachers, 
professors, and college presidents wherever he went, and accumulated a 
rich fund of materiai information, both from personal inquiries and from 

original investigation of college archives. He enjoyed also the first 
' practical use of the proof-sheets of the newly published historical ree- 
ords of North Carolina. 

The following letter, officially addressed to you by me, will best serve 
to characterize this interesting and important contribution to the edu- 
cational history of the Old and New South : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
: BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 9, 1887. 
The Honorable THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. - 

Sir: In pursuance of the plan already approved by you for a systematic inquiry 
by the Bureau of Education into the educational history of the United States, I beg 
to recommend for publication the second of the series of State monographs in this 
direction edited by Dr. Herbert B. Adams, whose studies upon the College of William 
anfd Mary, and Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, with the monograph 
upon the Study of History in American Colleges and Universities, formed the intro- 
duction to this new line of inquiry. 

The subject of the present monograph is the history of education in North Caro- 
lina. It is an original and valuable contribution, and deserves to be widely read. 
In this monograph Mr. Charles Lee Smith, who has been trained in historical meth- 
ods at the Johns Hopkins University and now holds a fellowship in history and poli- 
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tics at that institution, gives the results of a thorough and carefui study of the edu- 
cational history of his native State. 

For North Carolina this is pioneer work. Tho history of education in that State 
has hitherto remained unwritten. That the old North State has failed to receive 
just recognition at the hands of some historians, is due in great measure to the fact 
that many important phascs of her early history have remained undeveloped by her 
own sons, to whom they were Known, and who have allowed the prejudiced state- 
ments of early chroniclers, ignorant of the facts, to be accepted without contradic- 
tion as authoritative. 

The writer has traced the genesis and development of education in North Carolina 
from the first sattlement of that State to the present time. For this purpose he is 
the first to exploit the colonial records, the publication of which was begun last year, 
and the early laws of the State. He has also utilized early newspaper files, and all 
the published biographical and historical works relating to his State to be found in the 
public libraries of Raleigh, Washington, and Baltimore, besides certain private col- 
lections and personal correspondence. 

In the study of education as a growth North Carolina affords peculiar advantages. 
The character of the early settlers, the objects of their coming, and the results 
achieved by them in their struggle against oppressive government give the history 
of that State unusual interest. Bancroft says, ‘‘North Carolina was settled by the 
freest of the free,” and the records of the colony show that a constant warfare was 
waged against oppression until freedom was won. This fact was emphasized and is 
illustrated in the proceedings of that meeting of patriots at Mecklenburg, in 1775, 
which, without doubt, is one of the most memorable events of our Revolutionary pe- 
riod. This struggle was for civil and religious liberty, and Mr. Smith demonstrates 
how intimate was the connection between the liberties and the educational history of 
the people. The government is, perhaps, to be censured that schools were not earlier 
provided. Itisan error, however, to suppose, as has been stated by some writers, 
that there were no good schools in the State previous to the Revclution; for it is 
shown that there were many creditable institutions, several having a wide reputa- 
tion. 

The higher education has been principally treated in this sketch, although the his- 
tory of primary and secondary instruction has not been neglected. The influence of 
certain classes of immigration and of institutions outside the State, especially of 
Princeton, which previous to the establishment of the University of North Carolina 
was largely patronized by the young men of that State, isclearly shown. Many inter- 
esting facts concerning noted educators of the State are brought out. The sEetch 
which is given of the University of North Carolina is the first full account of that insti- 
tution which has ever been written. The writer thinks no institution of this country 
has a more honorable record, and it is claimed that in proportion to the number of its 
alumni it stands second to none in the number of the distinguished public men it has 
given to the State and Nation. 

The account which is given of its “influence upon the South” makes an admirable 
showing. As indicative of its wide-spread influence upon the country, a President, 
a Vice-President, many Cabinet officers, ministers to foreign countries, Senators, Gov- 
ernors, and other distinguished men are mentioned among its alumni. 

President Andrew D. White said of this institution: ‘‘I remember in my young 
manhood the University of North Carolina was always spoken of with the greatest 
respect among men who knew anything about an American collegiate education. 
While the Universities of Virginia and Johns Hopkins have to some extent drawn at- 
tention away fromit, I see no reason why its present Faculty should not give it a 
commanding position in the South-East of our Republic.” . 

The subjects taught in the institutions for the secondary and the higher education 
are noted from time to time, thts showing the general educational development. The 
present status of education in North Carolina is well pictured. The work, while 
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strictly historical, is both practical and suggestive. Hon, Henry Barnard, the first 
Commissioner of Education, once said that ‘‘ no subject now interesting or important 
can be adequately understood or further investigated unless proper pains be first be- 
stowed upon its history. * * * There is no department of human exertion, how- 
ever, in which this preliminary historical knowledge is so necessary as in education. 
For this there is both a general and a special reason. The education of a people bears 
a constant and most pre-eminently influential relation to its attainments and excel- 
lencies—physical, mental, and moral. The national education is at once a cause and 
an effect of the national character; and, accordingly, the history of education affords 


the only ready and perfect key to ae history of the human race and of each nation . 


in it—an unfailing standard for estimating its advance or retreat upon the line of 
human progress. 

‘ But the special reason just alluded to isyet more in point at this time. It is, that 
there is no department of human exertion whose annals are more brilliant with dis- 
plays of industry, talent, and genius, whéther successful or unsuccessful, and conge- 
quently none in which a reference to the past will afford such abundant materials for 
improvement in the present.” 

Urging, therefore, the publication of this agate and the encouragement of 
this new line of educational inquiry to be continued by the Bureau of Education, 
not only in the South but in the North-West and South-West and beyond the Missis- 
sippi, where such inquiries are most needed, 

{have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
N. H. R. DAwson, 
Commissioner, 


As an evidence of the cordial approval with which this monograph 
has been received, the following resolution, among many other favora- 
ble acknowledgements of this work which have been transmitted to me, 
is here published: 

The Faculty of the University of North Carolina desire to express to Hon. N. H. 
R. Dawson, Commissioner of Education of the United States, their gratification and 
appreciation of the intelligent generosity and public spirit of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in publishing, illustrating, and distributing the History of Education in North 
Carolina and other circulars of information, which they believe will greatly aid the 
cause of education in the South and throughout the country, and will prove a valu- 
able contribution to the permanent history of edneation. 


History of Education in South Carolina. 


A fourth monograph in this new series concerns “The History of 
Higher Education in South Carolina,” by O. Meriwether, of that State. 
Like Dr. Smith, trained in the historical methods of work as pursued 
at the Johns Hopkins University, Mr. Meriwether was favored with 
much original manuscript material supplied by friends and correspond- 
ents in South Carolina, and he spent one long summer vacation in the 
library of the Bureau of Education at Washington, digesting the mate- 
rials there found for the educational history of his native State. South 
Carolina is hardly less memorable than old Virginia for its early atten- 
tion to higher collegiate education. From the scattered condition of its 
population, free schools were not so numerous in South Carolina as in 
States more compactly settled; nevertheless, much more was accom- 
plished in this direction than is ordinarily supposed. Some of the clas- 
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sical academies of South Carolina were of a very high order, notably Dr. 
Waddell’s school, which gave John C. Calhoun his preparation for the 
Junior class in Yale College. South Carolina College deservedly oceu- 
pies an honored piace in the edueational history of the South. It was 
there, at Columbia, that some of the best Southern men, e. g., William 
C. Preston, George McDuffie, Hugh 8. Legaré, and James Louis Petigru, 
were trained for public and professional life. Here, too, flourished 
some of the ablest professors of their time. Tere labored for many 
years the once famous Dr. Thomas Cooper, who was Jefferson’s first 
choice for the University of Virginia. Here taught that distinguished 
German-American, Dr. Francis Lieber, the pupil and friend of Niebuhr, 
and the first great transmitter of German historical and political science 
toa new world. Here Lieber wrote those remarkable works on Civil 
Liberty and Political Ethics upon which his fame as a scholar rests un- 
shaken. The distinguished theologian and Presbyterian divine, Dr. 
James H. Thornwell, was also connected with the institution for a 
number of years as professor and president; as was also that great and 
distinguished prelate, Stephen Elliott, the first Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Georgia. He declined the presidency, but was a member of 
the Faculty. Into the details of the research, which occupied Mr. Meri- 
wether for many months, I can not enter in this connection. The fol- 
lowing official letter will furnish perhaps a convenient résumé. The 
active exertions of the various denominations establishing schools are 
sketched at some length: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1888. 
The Honorable THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, ‘ 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: The accompanying monograph, prepared by Mr. C. Meriwether, A. B., Johns 
Hopkins University, is designed to trace the history of higher education in South 
Carolina, his native State, and to give a sketch of the development of the free, or 
public school system. The earliest educational efforts are described, and instances 
are given illustrating the interest of South Carolina, when yet a colony, in providing 
the means for the intellectual improvement of her sons. Far from being backward 
in education, the colony was especially alive to the necessity of mental development. 
Not only were schools founded and maintained in the province by the government and 
through private and charitable aid, but many youths were sent to England for their 
education. The influence of such men on their return was so great and lasting that, 
even to the middle of the present century, schools in Chaalesten modelled on the En- 
glish plan, were very popular. 

The birth of colleges was late and their growth slow; there was, therefore, chance 
for a good system of academies to develop. These were planted in all parts of the 
State, so that a good iraining school was within the reach of all. The number con- 
tinued to increase until the outbreak of the War. Sufficient time has not elapsed for 
the public high schools fully to resume their place. The training given in them was 
thorough and advanced. It was not unusual with some of them to prepare boys for 
admission to the Junior class of advanced colleges. The most famous academy was 
that presided over by Dr. Moses Waddell, the Thomas Arnold of South Carolina. 
Ne other man in that State has taught boys who afterwards left their impress so 
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deeply on the political history of the country. William H. Crawford, John C. Cal- 
houn, and George McDuffie were trained by him. 

Although there is mention in the House Journal of 1723, of a proposal to establish 
a college, and a bill was introduced into the colonial Legislature in 17¢9 for this pur- 
pose, yet no action was taken until the present century. An act was passed in 178 
establishing three colleges in the State, yet only one of them ever gave collegiate in- 
struction. In respect to collegiate education, the comparative advantages and at- 
tendance in that section are fully set forth in statistics, gathered chiefly from De 
Bow’s Review, one of the best scientific products of the South. The college attend- 
ance in the five upper Southern States was one student to three hundred and eighty- 
nine white inhabitants. 

The College of Charleston, while its foundation can be traced to the legislative act 
of 1785, has given collegiate instruction only since the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury. It is supported very largely by income from vested funds, the result of endow- 
ment by public-spirited citizens in and near Charleston. Over half the three hun- 
dred thousand dollars endowment was given by Mr. Baynard during the War, in 
1864. The attendance has never been very large, but the training in mathematics and 
ancient languages has always been thorough. Every denomination of any strength 
in the State has founded a college. They can not be called strictly sectarian colleges, 
since no religious tests are required of any of the students. In the main they follow 
the average college course, but, owing to want of funds, they can not offer very many 
electives. Itis gratifying to state that the funds and attendance of nearly all of 
them are gradually increasing. All of them, except Wofford College, at Spartanburg, 
are the result of the small gifts of church members. Wofford College is due to the 
beneficence of one man, Benjamin Wofford, a Methodist minister. At the time of 
his bequest, in 1850, it was probably the largest amount ever given by a Southern 
man for educational purposes. The War was most disastrous to all these institu- 
tions in sweeping away their endowments. The various denominations have estab- 
lished female schools of a fair grade. 

The first attempt made to establish a general system of free schools was in 1811. 
The act was passod after bitter opposition on the part of some of the up-country mem- 
bers, and provided free instruction for all children, but gave the preference to poor 
children. It did not contain a provision for a supervising officer of the whole sys- 
tem, like the present Superintendent of Education. These mistakes were an insu- 
perable bar to success; and although the annual appropriations were doubled in 1852, 
being made seventy-four thousand dollars, yet the universal testimony was that the 
schools were a failure. On the adoption of a new State Constitution in 1868, the 
present public school system was introduced. Its usefulness has been greatly in- 
creased by the efficient management since 1876, 

The attention paid by the State to the education of the colored citizens is well 
illustrated in Claflin University, supported largely by the State. It has seventeen 
teachers and six courses of instruction, and its students at the last session numbered 
nine hundred and forty-six. Ii is the largest and one of the best colored schools in 
the South, 

The most important phases of advanced instruction in South Carolina are those 
connected with the State institutions. The Military Academy at Charleston was de- 
signed to furnish trained soldiers for South Carolina. It receives an annual appro- 
priation of twenty thousand dollars for the support of sixty-cight beneficiaries. Its 
course i3 modelled after that of West Point. 

The College of South Carolina is the best of all the institutions in the Stato. It 
was opened for students in 1804, and has ever since exercised a strong influence on the 
politics of South Carolina, except during the reconstruction period. Every politician 
ofany note in the State, except John C. Calhoun, has been for a time connected with 
the institution. Thomas Cooper, one of the presidents of the college, supplied the 
free traders with materials for their attacks - -upon the tariff, One of the greatest 
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political philosophers of America, Francis Lieber, did his work and mado his repu- 
tation during a sojourn of twenty years at Columbia, §.C. These two men were 
the greatest scholars connected with the institution, and their reputation has carried 
its name and fame far and wide. Owing to the generosity of tho Legislature in appro- 
priating thirty-soven thousand dollars for the support of the college, the corps of 
instructors has been increased, departmonts have been added, and the whole out- 
look is more promising than ever before. 

In the preparation of this paper, the library collections of the Bureau of Education 
in Washington have been extensively used. Special acknowledgments for assistance 
are due President McBryde and Prof. R. Means Davis, who supplied much manu- 
script material; to G. E. Manigault, M. D., of the College of Charleston, and Prof. H. 
T. Cook and President Charles Manly, of Furman University; to John F. Calhoun, a 
great-nephew of John C. Calhoun, for aid in the history of the Willington Academy, 
under Moses Waddell; to Hon. William A. Courtenay; to Gen. Edeward McCrady, Jr.; 
to Gen. Geo. D. Johnston; and to many others who kindly gave the author sugges- 
tions and information. Valuable facts were also derived from a private memoir of 
Paul Hamilton, through whose able administration of finances it became possible for 
the State to found the University. . 

Irespectfully recommend the publication of this monograph, which is one of the 
series prepared by the Bureau of Education. 

Very respectfully yours, 
N. H. R. Dawson, 


Commissioner of Education. 
History of Education in Georgia. 


The fifth monograph in the series of Contributions to American Edu- 
cational History relates to the “ History of Education in Georgia.” It 
was prepared by Mr. Charles Edgeworth Jones, son of Col. C. C. Jones, 
of Augusta, the historian of Georgia. 

The author, after graduating from the State University, spent several 
years at the Johns Hopkins University in the department of history 
and politics. After returning to his native State, while studying law 
and preparing for a professional career, he found leisure for an exhaust- 
ive study of the educational development of Georgia. 

Mr. Jones’s work is by far the most complete statement of the school 
and college opportunities offered to both races in that State. Like all 
the preceding monographs Mr. Jones’s contains pictorial illustrations of 
school and college buildings and a great variety of instructive facts and 
statistics concerning the progress of education from the earliest period. 
The work will be found of great practical service by the friends of South- 
ern education. The following prefatory letter best explains the exact 
scope of the monograph: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 10, 1888. 
The Honorable Tue SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Tho present monograph was prepared by Mr. Charles Edgeworth Jones, of 
Augusta, Ga., 2 son of the historian cf that State, and a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University. The work was undertaken by my direction under the supervision of Dr. 
Herbert B. Adams, editor of the present series of contributions to American Educa- 
tional History, and was authorized by your prececeasor, 
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Mr. Jones discusses the history of education in the State of Georgia. The inquiry 
has been carefully prosecuted, and all available sources of information appear to have 
been intelligently utilized. 

The paper opens with asketch of the educational advantages afforded by the few 
schools which existed during the colonial epoch. The information and conduct of 
academies after the Revolutionary War are next considered. Among the more promi- 
nent were the academies of Sunbury, and of Richmond County, which exerted a 
marked influence at that early period, and constituted the most important factors in 
the education of the sons of the infant Commonwealth. 

The autnor then addresses himself to areview of the elementary education afforded 
in the rural schools, the teachers of which were supported by the tuition derived 
from the attending scholars. 

Carefully and with an exhaustive analysis of the laws and constitutional provisions 
bearing spon the subject, are the rise, development, and decadence of the “ poor 
school system” noted. 

Prior to the late Civil War steps had been taken to establish a system of common 
schools accessible to ail white children between the ages of six and eighteen. They 
were, however, interrupted by the War, and it was not until some five or six years 
after the cessation of hostilities that the present system of public schools was inaus- 
gurated. With the opportunities presented by this system for the instruction of the 
youths of the State, this paper deals fully. 

Having discussed these preliminary topics, Mr. Jones turns his attention to the his- 
tory and present status of higher education in Georgia, as represented in the Uni- 
versity of theState and its branches, in various denominational colleges, and in special 
institutions designed to facilitate studies in law, medicine, theology, science, and art. 
All charitable and literary institutions ministering to intellectual, social, and moral 
improvement receive due consideration. 

Upon a review of the whole subject, it will be seen that education in Georgia, both 
elementary and superior, is practically free, and that within the borders of that State 
there is no present excuse for illiteracy. 

The publication of this contribution to American Sdaioaiicnasil history is respectfully 
recommended. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
; N. H. R. Dawson, 


Commissioner. 


History of Education in Florida. 


The sixth in the Southern group of State monographs is upon *“ Ed- 
ucation in Florida,” prepared by Prof. George Gary Bush, Ph. D., a 
graduate of Heidelberg University and a winter-resident in Florida for 
the past ten years. His competence for the work assigned him by the 
editor of the series is attested by his recent and valuable History of 
Harvard University, published by Cupples & Upham, of Boston, in the 
year 1886, the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Harvard College. Dr. Bush is also the author of various articles pub- 
lished in the magazine called “ Edueation,” for example, his papers on 
the Origin of the First “German Universities,” March, May, and July, 
1884. His papers on ‘‘The First Common Schools of New England?” 
appeared in the New Englander for March and May, 1885. 

A man with such a horizon of educational interest as is indicated by 
the previous study of these subjects was likely to do historical justice 
to the educational history of Florida. Dr. Bush has taken the greatest 
pains with his subject, in the investigation of which there were many 
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obstacles and limitations. Very little pioneer work had been done in 
this field of Southern educational history. Materials for history were 
scanty. The difficulty of communicating with competent local authori- 
ties was great. Visitation was far from easy. But a very creditable 
piece of work has been completed and delivered to the Bureau by Pro- 
fessor Bush, although at one time his manuscript seemed lost past re- 
covery in the yellow fever district of Florida, whither it had been sent 
in the summer and autumn of 1888 for tritical revision by local authori- 
ties. 

The introductory letter sent to the Secretary of the Interior from this 
Bureau is appended : 

; DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 8, 1888. 
The Honorable THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I have the honor to forward herewith a monograph upon the History of Edu- 
cation in Florida, by Prof. George Gary Bush, Ph. D. (Heidelberg). 

‘This is one of the series of contributions to American Educational History, edited 
by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins University, the preparation of 
which you approved by your letter of March 29, 

This monograph, though written to accompany the series of historical papers upon 
Higher Education in the United States, treats not alone of higher education in Flor- 
ida. Its purpose is to set forth, in addition, the growth and development of the school 
system of the State, and to emphasize particularly its rapid advance in all educa- 
tional matters during the past decade. 

Beginning with the earliést organized efforts to furnish instruction under the 
auspices of education societies, and the attempt to introduce the system of Fallen- 
berg, a review is given of the journals of the Legislature previous to the adoption of 
the Constitution of 1868, and such facts are presented as bear upon the subjects of 
education. The legal organization of the school system, as it existed previous to the 
Civil War, is thus shown, together with the history of the school lands donated to 
the State, and the funds by which the schools were in part or wholly sustained. The 
point is made that the early legislation, with reference to schools, though effected 
largely by men of wealth, was for the benefit principally of the children of the poor. 

ttention is called to the establishment, in 1852, of the first public school to be sus- 
tained by a tax levied upon individual property, and (though no uniform system had 
been secured) to the great improvement made during this decade in the condition of 
the schools. 

The War era passed, the elaborate system of common schools provided for in the 
State Constitution of 1868, and by legislative acts in 1869, is reviewed at length, and 
the substance of these provisionsembodied inthe monograph. The favor with which 
the system was apparently received, and the rapidity with which the State board and 
the county boards were organized and entered upon their duties are touched upon; 
and then a history is given of the development of the system, of the opposition which 
it later encountered, of the lack of competent teachers, as also of school buildings and 
school funds, until an era of brighter promise is reached. From that period—less 
than a decade ago—the progress made in public school education has been most sat- 
isfactory, and it is shown that the aggregate results will bear favorable comparison 
with the educational statistics of any of the States. Statistics are given which place 
in contrast the earlier and later years, and exhibit the rapid increase in the number 
of schools, in pupils, and in funds. Mention’is made of the valuable aid rendered to 
the State by annual contributions from the Peabody Fund and other agencies organ- 
ized for like purposes. 
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The duties of the State superintendent of instruction and of the board of education, 
of the county boards and county superintendent, of the local trustees, and the teachers 
employed in the common schools are defined, and the relations they sustain to one 
another indicated. 

The admirable work done by Northern societies, by the State, and by the agent of 
the Peabody Fund for the education of the Freedmen, from the year in which the 
War closed until schools for colored children were placed upon an equal footing with 
the other scheols of the State, is traced at some length, while the eagerness of the 
Freedmen to learn and the progress they have made are noted, and a history of some 
of the more important schools established for them is briefly given. 

During the past five years nothing else has done so much to elevate the standard of 
education in Florida as the efficient aid rendered by teachers’ institutes and normal 
schools. These instrumentalities, which owe their success in large measure to the 
earnest labors and wise supervision of the present superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, are described and their importance to the existing educational system acknowl- 
edged. Reference is next made to the academies established before the War, and to 
the present condition of the high schools which, with a single notable exception, do 
not compare favorably with schools of like name in the older States. 

With a statement of the public lands received from the National Government for 
the establishment of ‘‘two seminaries of learning” and an agricultural college and 
university, the paper takes up the history of secondary and higher education. This 
begins with an act of the Legislature in 1851, in which it is provided that ‘‘ two semi- 
naries of learning shall be established, one upon the east, the other upon the west 
cide of the Suwanee River.” These seminaries were located the one at Ocala, later re- 
moved to Gainesville, the other at Tallahassee, and long remained tke only public high 
schoolsin Florida. Historical sketches of these institutions are introduced, showing 
the work accomplished by them, their financial resources, the condition of the aca- 
demic buildings and grounds, their educational appliances, and the character and at- 
tainments of their boards of instruction. 

No public institution of Florida has passed through so many vicissitudes, or suf- 
fered so much for the lack of friends as the State Agricultural College. The endeavor 
has been made in this monograph to present with impartiality the facts of its his- 
tory, including the acts of various Legislatures with reference to its location, estab- 
lishment, board of management, and finances; and evidence is adduced to show that 
it is now well worthy of the patronage of the State, possessing as it does an able and 
energetic Faculty, commodious buildings and grounds, collections in natural history, 
in mineralogy and geology, a well-equipped laboratory, an experimental station fur- 
nished with excellent appliances for the study of agriculture, and a manual training 
school which affords practice in working in wood and metal, and the best facilities for 
draughting and designing. A pageis devoted to the Florida University, with its 
meteoric appearance and brief history, to which is appended a sketch of the literary 
and scientific career of its founder and chancellor, the Rev. John Kost, LL. D. 

The remainder of the paper is devoted to a description of the colleges founded and 
sustained by various religious societies, to which are added a brief mention of the State 
Institute for the Blind and Deaf, and references to certain schools whose aim is to 
furnish a good secondary education. 

Of the denominational colleges, Rollins College, at Winter Park, and De Land 
University, at De Land, are placed in the first rank of the higher educational insti- 
tutions of the State, and their history, as herewith presented, shows that in the 
quality of their work, the devotion of friends and increasing resources, promise is 
given of a successful fature. 

I beg leave to recommend the publication of this paper as a Circular of Informa- 
tion, and to subscribe myself, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
N. H.R. Dawson, 
Commissioner. 
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History of Education in the North - West—Indiana. 


It should by no means be thought that educational inquiries have 
been contined to the Southern States. That field was first entered be- 
cause it was comparatively unexplored and promised quick and valuable 
returns, The first group of States arranged for under the general di- 
rection of the Bureau was the group extending along the Southern At- 
Jantic seaboard from Virginia to Florida. The second group embraced 
the States now occupying the old *‘ Territory north-west of the River 
Ohio;” namely, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. In 
anticipation of the historical interest likely to be awakened in the ob- 
servance of the centenary of the settlement of this second block of his- 
torical work in the year 1888, that result has been practically accom- 
plished, although for various reasons the publication has been delayed. 

George W. Knight, Ph. D., a graduate of the University of Michigan, 
and at present a professor in Chio State University at Columbus, was 
selected as sub-editor for this north central group of States, and with 
some local co-operation has himself compiled the parts relating to the 
States of Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan.! Thetwo remaining State mono- 
graphs in the old North-West Territory were intrusted by the editor to 
academic representatives of those States. Indiana was taken by Prof. 
James A. Woodburn, of the State University at Bloomington, who has 
spent several years as @ graduate student in Baltimore. The peculiar 
interest and importance of his investigation, now in the hands of the 
Government Printer, is indicated by the following official letter, trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
: ; Fashington, D. C., February 27, 18389.. 
The Honorable THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C, 

Sir: The monograph which I have the honor herewith to submit gives a sketch of 
the history of higher education in Indiana. It contains an outline of the free com- 
mon school system of the State, a brief notice of the State’s educational history in the 
development of its common schools, and a historical account of the origin, growth, and 
development, and the present condition of Indiana’s various institutions for higher 
education. It calls attention to the early land legislation of the Continental Con- 
gress, and to the important infinence of that legisiation upon the future States of the 
North-West; to the incidents and causes leading to the adoption of the Ordinance of 
1787, and to the great importance of that Ordinance in the subsequent educational 


10On the 27th of December, 1888, with my approval, a general introduction to the 
History of Higher Education in the North-West was presented by Professor Knight to 
the American Historicai Association on the occasion of its Fifth Annua! Meeting, held 
in the National Museum inthiscity. Inthe three days’ programme of the Association, 
that day was the one especially devoted to the history of the North-West. 

In advance of the educational experience of every important collegiate institution 
in the three States above mentioned, I have thought it expedient to present in an- 
other chapter of this Report the general introduction to the history of higher educa- 
tion in the North-West Territory. 

4 ED 
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development of these Commonwealtks; and the sketch shows that from the earliest 
Territorial days until the present time the relation of the State to education, both 
elementary and higher, has been close and constant. At no time has the State 
acknowledged that any department of education, from the elementary schools to the 
university, was beyond its province. . 

When Manasseh Cutler, Rufus Putnam, Samuel H. Parsons, and their co-adjutors 
of Revolutionary days were planning the foundation for a free State beyond the 
Alieghanies, they held it to be the duty of the Government to give encouragement 
and supportto religion and common schools. The West gained its first Puritan coleny 
on the basis of this idea. Congressional endowments for schools and colleges were 
a part of the agreement asserted in the grant and settlement of western lands. 
Though the pressing financial straits of the old Confederacy may have been the de- 
cisive factor in securing the early lahd endowment, and though the policy of higher 
education by the State was not asserted by the Continental Congress, yet it is evi- 
dent that no doubt existed in the minds of the Puritan colony who first settled the 
Ohio Valley, as to the duty and province of the State in education. They began their 
first State on the basis of Government aid for higher learning. This was to be like 
the first written line of their fundamental charter. The people have never departed 
from that principle. Though the principle of American republicanism, asserted by 
the Continental Congress asa part of the earliest law of these Territories, namely, 
that special favors should be shown to no particular sects or modes of worship, and 
that no orderly and peaceable person should be molested, either on account of his re- 
ligious sentiments, or for the lack of them, yet it was none the less a part of that 
fundamental law that religion, morality, and knowledge are to be forever encour- 
aged. 

Religious people of various names, encouraged by the assurance of Government 
support in providing schools for their children, sought homes in the West. While 
they were yet pioneers upon the frontiers of civilization they began casting about 
them for ways and means to establish academies and colleges for the higher educa- 
tion. In the early years of Indiana history various religious denominations within 
her borders, with a spirit of zeal, courage, and self-sacrifice, founded institutions for 
the college training of young men. The Methodists established ‘‘ Asbury,” which 
has developed into the De Pauw University ; the Presbyterians founded ‘‘ Wabash” 
and ‘‘Hanover”; ‘‘ Earlham” became a seat of learning for the Friends; Franklin 
College for the Baptists; and Butler University, founded under the name of the 
North-Western Christian University, became the literary care of the followers of 
Alexander Campbell. All these institutions from small beginnings have grown into 
prosperous condition. This sketch contains an account of their origin, their early 
conditions, and their development. The influence which they have exerted for good, 
in extending knowledge, and in training men and women for worthy citizenship, is 
beyond estimate. No one who appreciates the importance of education in a govern- 
ment by the people will fail to recognize the great services of these institutions to 
the State. : 

The direct work of the State in higher learning is to be especially noticed. 

The most interesting phase in the history and development of education in the 
West is to be seen in the attitude of the State. There never has been a time when 
the right of government to provide for education of some kind has been called in 
question by any considerable body of thinking people. Both the elementary and the 
higher education were provided for by many of the early colonies, especially by those 
of New England. And from the time of the first land grant for common school pur- 
poses by the Congress of 1785, State aid to education has been an acknowledged prin- 
ciple of the American people, even those of the most conservative individualism con- 
ceding in some measure the right and duty of the State to educate. 

As to the extent to which State aid may be carried, and in what provinces it may 
operate, there is to be noticed a very wide difference of opinion. The discussion on 
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that sabject runs back at least to Plato. Between the stato of the public mind on 
this theme a hundred years ago, and the prevailing opinion of to-day, a wide and 
significant difference is to be distin guished. Inthe public conception of the relation of 
the State to education there have been many changes and much growth. The evolu- 
tion of the State university, one of the most recent of educational phenomena, and 
also one of the most interesting, is the outcome of these changing opinions. It is the 
origin and history of State institutions for higher learning to which this sketeh 
directs especial attention. For this study the States of the North-West offer a produc- 
tive and peculiar field. Those who are interested in studying the principle of State 
control of education will find in such a sketch as this some interesting illustrations 
and some useful experience. The educational history of Indiana will serve to show 
how dominant is the idea that all functions of education have come to be vested in 
the State. 

At the time these western Territories were settled, and the first of their States was 
admitted to the Union, it was a dominant idea in the public mind that primary edu- 
cation might well be promoted by the State, but that the higher education should be 
‘left to the control of religious denominations, or to private benevolence. It was gen- 
erally understood that most of the great universities of the world had been estab- 
lished by the church or by the king as the kind parental guardian of his people. It 
was forgotten that whatever church or prince had to give was derived for the most 
part from the people at large. Says President Charles Kendall Adams, of Cornell 
University: ‘‘Bologna, Paris, Oxford, Prague, Salamanca, and Cambridge were en- 
dowed in some cases by the church, in others by kings and princes, but in all cases 
with moneys which came directly or indirectly from the masses of the people. A 
peculiarity of the situation at the beginning of our national era was the fact that, 
while the State was inclined to keep its hold on the education of children, it appeared 
to be not unwilling to abandon its direction of the education of youth. In colonial 
and provincial days, the State, as we have seen, had all grades of education under 
its fostering care; but now that the churches began to contend with one another for 
the occupancy of the field in higher education, the State showed an unmistakable 
tendency to leave the endowment of the higher grades of schools to the churches. 
The doctrine was often put forward, and soon came to be very generally held, that 
the moral and religious character of students in the higher schools of learning would 
be unsafe unless such schools were under the direct control of the religious denomi- 
nations—a doctrine built upon the singular postulate that children, so long as they 
are at an age that is peculiarly susceptible to religious impressions, may safely be left 
under the guidance of State schools, while at the moment they emerge from that age 
and enter upon @ period less susceptible to such impressions, they must be under a 
more careful religious guidance than any which schools established by the State can 
afford.” 

This condition of the public mind at the time of the earliest organization of States 
in the North-West Territory led in large measure to decentralization of effort in the 
establishing and the fostering of colleges. A generation later, in the newer States, 
there was a tendency toward centralization in a single university. The result of the 
differing policies may be seen in the numerous colleges of Ohio on the one hand, and 
the development of the University of Michigan upon the other. Indiana illustrates 
the effects of these conflicting ideas. In the first part of the century her people were 
influenced largely by the early opinions. The tendency to-day is toward more vigor- 
ous State support and toward centralization of effort. Astudy of such an educational 
history can not fail to be profitable to the student of educational problems. President 
Adams points out the significant fact that there were two great statesmen of those 
early days who, above all, appreciated the paramount importance of the establishment 
by the State of institutions for higher learning; who looked forward to an education 
of the people, for the people, and by the people. Cne of these statesmen was the 
founder of the University of Virginia, the other entertained the loftier idea of a 
National University at the Nationai Capital, 
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In the history of institutions for higher learning there are three phases to be easily 
distinguished. In the first place they may be established, endowed, and controlled 
by religious denominations. This has been the case with most of the great institu- 
tions of the past. The second phase is to be seen as the result of private benevolence. 
Clark, Cornell, Vassar, and Johns Hopkins are examples. In the third phase we see 
the college and the university founded and maintained by the State. President Gil- 
man, of the Johns Hopkins University, in a recent lecture at that institution on ‘‘The 
Relation of the State to Education,” called attention to the pertinent fact that one 
tendency in higher education is very largely toward State maintenance and control ; 
and he asserted that the North-Western States offered the best field for the study of the — 
operation of this principle. More than twenty years ago, while then a professor in Yale 
College, in a discussion of the question, “‘ What sort of schools ought the State to keep,” 
President Gilman said: ‘‘TheState may say to private parties, you may maintain the 
schools and we will inspect them; you shall have the responsibility, and we will be- 
stow encouragement and bounties. This would give us universal private schools. Or 
the State may say to the churches, you may do this work in your own religious way, and 
we will oversee and assist your efforts. This would give us universal parish schools. 
Neither of these plans stands any chance of adoption among us, at least in this gen- 
eration. Again, the State may say, we will maintain schools for the destitute and 
neglected only, and all who can afford to pay must look out for themselves. This 
would establish pauper-schools—like pauper homes in the almshouses. Or, finally, 
the State may establish public schools adapted to the wants of all. The discussion 
is practically narrowed to a choice between these two conflicting theories.” 

The essay from which I have quoted related, chiefly, if not entirely, to the subject 
of common public schools for training in the elementary branches. But the same 
question pertained as well to schools of higher grades. Since then, we think the dis- 
cussion has closed and the question, ‘‘ What sort of schools ought the State to keep,” 
is answered in the States of the North-West by the unquestioned establishment of 
public schools of all grades open to all the people. The history of this establishment 
includes the origin and development of the State university, the State normal school, 
and the State agricultural and mechanical institute. This sketch is a study along 
these lines of thought. 

It calls attention also to the development and value of the common school system. 
A writer in the English Westminster Review, for January, 1887, says: ‘‘The distin- 
guishing feature of public education in America is that it isfree. Tuition in all 
public schools, whether elementary or high, is essentially gratuitous; in no other 
country has it been so clearly recognized that it is the duty of the State to provide 
free instruction for all the children of its people.” 

Emile de Laveleye, in speaking of the United States some years ago, said: “It is 
not simply true that every one knows how to read, but every one does read for pur- 
poses of instruction, entertainment, participation in public affairs, direction of labor, 
gaining of money, or investigation of religions truth. The American Union, in con- 
sequence, uses up aS much paper as France and England combined. Free to all, 
open to all, receiving upon its benches children of all classes, and all religious de- 
nominations, the public school obliterates social distinctions, deadens religious ani- 
mosities, roots out prejudices and antipathies, and inspires in all a love of their com- 
mon country, and a respect for free institutions. It is the American public school 
which enables their people to assimilate so great a number of foreigners every year 
into their nationality.” 

The writer of this monograph believes that in no State is the American common 
school system to be seen to better advantage than in Indiana. The school law of the 
State and its practical service have attracted favorable comment from various States 
of the Union, and professional educators frequently accord to it precedence over the 
laws of all other States. The schemie npon which the Indiana system operates and 
its official machinery are here presented. 

The monograph also traces the early struggles of pioneers to establish a public in- 
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stitution for classical learning, even before the State became a member of the Union. 
Gen. William Ilenry Harrison, at the “Boro of Vincennes,” in 1807, became the presi- 
dent of the first board of trustees of the first institution of learning founded in 
Indiana Territory. This was the same year that Fulton’s steam-boat made its trial 
trip on the Hudson; it was but three years after Jefferson had completed his pur- 
chase of Louisiana, an event so freighted with future consequences to the Nation; 
scarcely a decade had elapsed since Great Britain had withdrawn her forces from 
north-western soil; nearly a quarter of a century was to elapse before the opening of 
the National Road offered easy immigration to the West; and it was longer still till 
the railway and the locomotive should appear. Along the banks of the Ohio and the 
Wabash, and on the larger interior streams lived a few thousand whites, while many 
Indian tribes lived in rude huts on the river banks, or roamed the forests of the Ter- 
ritory. Tecumseh and the Prophet were yet to reach the fulness of their power. 

In these days, as this sketch shows, with the howl of the wolf within hearing of 
their homes and the smoke of the wigwam within sight, the boys of the hardy settlers 
were learning to read “arma virumgque cano.” The story of these times is surely not 
uninteresting in the history of education. 

I respectfully recommend that this valuable monograph be published at the earliest 


possible day. 
I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


NN. H.. &. DAWSON, 
- Commissioner. 


History of Education in Wisconsin. 


The Wisconsin monograph was executed under the supervision of 
Prof. William I. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, by one of his 
advanced graduate students, Mr. David Spencer, who, amid the rich 
historical collections of Madison, had excellent materials for his con- 
structive work. The accompanying letter, submitted when the mono- 
graph was ofiicially approved for publication by the Secretary of the 
Interior, will suggest the general interest and character of the work: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Vaskingion, D. C., October 25, 1883. 
The Honorable THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sr: i havethe honor te transmit herewith the manuscript of the History of Higher 
Education in Wisconsin. The preface will explain the nature of this work, which 
was prepared under the supervision of the most accomplished historian of the West, 
Prof. William F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, aided by Mr. David Spencer, 
one of the instractors in that institution. 

This is the first of a series of monographs relating to higher education in the group 
of north-western States composed of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin, and was undertaken with the approval and by the direction of the Hon. L. Q. C. 
Lamar, late Secretary of the Interior. It will prove a very valuable addition to the 
educational history of the country. 

Irespectfully recommend that the same be printed as a Circular of Information of 
this Office. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
N. H. R. Dawson, 
Commissionere - 
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Object of this Series of Monographs. 


‘The foregoing abstracts and illustrations of completed monographs 
will show the nature of the work now in progress. <A third block of 
States in the South-West and along the Gulf of Mexico has been dis- 
tributed among competent educational specialists, resident in or native 
of that region. A fourth and larger group is that beyond the Missis- 
sippi and including all the States between that river and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The edueational history of each State has been intrusted to compe- 
tent hands, and the returns already promise a rich harvest of interest- 
ing experience. Whoever writes the history of schools, colleges, and 
universities in any of the States of the American Union necessarily 
writes, to a considerable extent, the history of culture and social prog- 
ress in that State; for with educational institutions is bound up more 
of the intellectual and moral interests of the Commonwealth than with 
any other class of public institutions, excepting perhaps the church. 
Among all the peculiar and splendid provisions of that justly celebrated 
Ordinance of 1787, passed by the aid of Southern votes in the interest 
of north-western colonization, there is nothing grander than the words, 
‘Schools and the means of Education shall forever be encouraged” 
(Journal of Congress, IV, 753). Educational and moral forces were ex- 
tended across a continent by the instrumentality of good laws, and by 
the efficient service of pioneers in the church and state. This move- 
ment forms a chapter of American history not yet fully written, but it 
is worthy of a special investigation and literary treatment. 

The aim of this series of documents is to present the educational 
history of the several States in such a manner as to awaken or revive 
among our citizens an interest in the great work of education, while af- 
fording suggestions of practical value to those actually engaged therein. 

The monographs thus far published have been received with singular 
favor by all real friends of popular education, whether in its rudimen- 
tary or higher forms. Particular pains have always been taken to show 
the intimate and necessary relation between the higher sources of learn- 
ing and the broadening rivers of popular instruction. Although the 
special object of the series is to trace out the history of colleges and 
universities in regions where such a task has never before been system- 
atically attempted, nevertheless considerable attention has been given 
to common schools and secondary education. Some day, perhaps, these 
latter veins of popular interest will be worked more fully, although there 
can hardly be such picturesque variety of interest as is afforded by our 
American colleges and universities. 

If the history of higher education in the West and South is almost 
unknown, because it is not yet written, the colleges of New England 
and of the States along the Northern Atlantic sea-board have, in most 
cases, an established fame and, in some cases, an extensive literature. 
In fact, the materials are so rich and voluminous that there is an em- 
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yet there is great need of compact and readable accounts of the higher 
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barrassment of riches for any investigator in these ancient fields. And 


educational experience of States like Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Most of the published 


histories of Northern colleges are burdened with an excess of personal 
and antiquarian details of no permanent interest, except perhaps to the 
trustees, faculty, and alumni of individual colleges. The histories of 


' educational institutions, like the histories of towns, are sometimes 


written for a peculiar constituency. The monographs, prepared under 


_ the national auspices of the Bureau of Education, are intended not so 


much for the benefit of particular institutions as for the average and 
enlightened citizen, in short for the greatest good of the greatest uum- 
ber. Accordingly, the local history of our older colleges will be re- 


_ written from State and National points of view. An attempt will be 
- made to give the salient features in the higher educational life of New 


England, New York, and Pennsylvania. While holding the larger 
public interest in mind, the various writers will endeavor to make their 
reports truly representative, although within modest limits. 

Throughout the entire series these main ideas have been emphasized: 

(1) The higher education, without neglect of primary and secondary 
interests. 

(2) Presentation of the subject inState monographs, at once represent- 
ing the highest educational aims while conserving local and sectarian in- 
terests. 

(3) Illustrations of monographs by plates and engravings, showing 
pictorially the institutions described, with their libraries, laboratories, 
and educational apparatus, as well as their external architecture. 

(4) Bibliographies, indicating to students and future historians of 
American education the routes already traversed, suggesting the wealth 
of material still available, and showing to all special enquirers the way 
to fuller information on subjects that may be briefly sketched. 

(5) Description and narrative, rather than mere mathematical statis- 
tics, which have their proper place in the Annual Reports of the Bureau 
of Education, but are not so appropriate for other kinds of publication. 

(6) State unity, with local varieties in the grouping of higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

(7) The representative principle in the selection of writers and the 
treatment of institutions. 

(8) Co-operation in the composition of State monographs. 

(9) Editorial direction and critical supervision of all State returns, 
So that the treatment of institutions shall be in due proportion and in 
a strictly historical spirit. 

(10) Responsibility to the Bureau of Education and the greatest pos- 
sible economy in the conduct of the work. 

All these principles, to the best of my knowledge and belief, have 
been faithfully and conscientiously observed. The work was begun 
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and has been carried forward by the Bureau for three years without 
any increase in its annual appropriations, and strictly within the letter 
and spirit of the law under which the Bureau was originally created. 
This Office was established in the year 1867 “ to collect statistics and fucts 
showing the condition and progress of education in the several States and 
Territories.” While the collection of educational statistics is one of the 
primary duties of the Bureau, the gathering of historical facts which 
alone can illustrate the educational progress of the country is a duty 
no less important. Indeed, the modern conception of “statistics,” as 
developed by the present Commissioner of Labor, Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, is the historical conception. He said, in his Cambridge address 
to the American Historical and Economic Associations: ‘Zhe statis- 
tician writes history. He writes it in the most concrete form in which his- 
tory can be written, for he shows on tablets all that makes up the common- 
wealth,” 


History of Hederat and State Aid to Higher Education. 


A more comprehensive research than any of those hitherto described 
has been prepared by Mr. F. W. Blackmar, of California, upon the sub- 
ject of “ Federal and State Aid to Higher Education in the United 
States.” Itis a comparative historical study of the policies pursued by 
the several States and the Nation at large in regard to the support of 
advanced learning. It does not assume to be a history of education in 
the United States, nor even the history of State institutions of a high 
grade, but rather the history of the relation of the state to higher educa- 
tion. The history of education is a history of ideas, of which the func- 
tion of the state in advanced learning may be considered asone. The 
monograph aims to trace this idea in its development, and in its various 
relations and applications throughout the educational history of our 
country. To do this successfully requires careful discrimination as to 
what higher education really is; and as all the facts within the scope 
of the subject in hand can not be reproduced without enlarging the 
work to undue proportions, care must be exercised in selecting the ma- 
terial best adapted to clearly present the subject. In order to present 
the paper in a condensed form statistics have been freely used, which, 
though they may not give a high coloring to the work, will certainly 
enhance its usefulness to statesmen and educators. 

The first part of the monograph treats of what may be termed national 

education. It presents in brief, early colonial education in general, 
the several policies of the States, the attitude of the country at large, 
and the rise of the national ideain education. It discusses the function 
of the state in higher education as shown in the sentiments and lives 
of the foremost statesmen and educators of the nation, and recounts the 
recent history of national education. 

After reviewing the history of the great legislative acts, among which 
the Ordinance of 1787 and the Act of 1862 are most prominent, the sig- | 
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nificance of such institutions as the National Museum, the Congressional 
Library, the Bureau of Icducation, the Military Academy at West Point, 
and the Naval Academy at Annapolis is clearly shown by statistics and 
brief historical sketches. 

The second part of the monograph is composed of short papers rep- 
resenting the attitude of the several States toward education and the 
methods adopted in their treatment of the subject. Each State is 
treated in its turn separately, though not without reference to others, and 
the principal historical facts are given relative to the protection, en- 
conragement and support of higher education since the founding of the 
colonies to the present.time. While the financial and legislative parts 
of the history receive the greater attention, sufficient collateral history 
is given of the institutions treated to bring clearly before the mind of 
the reader the several methods followed in the management of advanced 
education: 

In short, the monograph shows in just what manner and to what ex- 
tent the various States and the Federal Government have supported 
higher education by constitutional and legislative enactments and by 
appropriations and grants. One of the important conclusions reached 
as the result of this research is that, through a century of struggles, 
with alternating success and failure, the ideas pertaining to State edu- 
cation have been slowly crystallizing, and there is every appearance that 
the hopes of the early fathers on this subject will ultimately be realized. 

The introductory letter transmitting the manuscript to the Secretary 
of the Interior from this Office is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1889. 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit the monograph on Federal and Staite Aid to 
Higher Education in the United States, prepared by Mr. Frank W. Blackmar, fellow 
in history and politics in Johns Hopkins University, which represents the progress of 
the State idea in education from the foundation of the colonies to the present time. 
It shows the attitude of each colony and of each subsequent State towards colleges 
and universities, and recounts that part of the legislative and financial history which 
relates to advanced learning in the several commonwealths. The writer discusses 
the rise of national education with its relation to local, and brings forward the opin- 
ions of statesmen and scholars concerning the duties and functions of the Government 
in public education. . A brief history, accompanied by valuable statistics, is given of 
the various methods adopted by Congress to encourage and assist institutions of 
learning. But the main body cf the work is devoted to the presentation in a con- 
densed form of the plans pursued by the legislatures of thirty-eight States in the 
treatment of higher education. The monograph represents a wide range of research 
extending from the earliest colonial records and charters to the latest revised stat-_ 
utes. 

Many inquiries of late coming from statesmen and educators, for information on 
this subject, have created a demand fora work on this nature. There is a desire on 
the part of the scholars of each State to see what has been done in other States, that 
mistakes may be avoided by experience and the best plans and models followed. 
There is likewise a general desire for a closer study of school management and school 
systems, based on wider information and more careful comparison of methods and re- 
sults. The financial and legislative history of education furnishes a foundation for 
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such study and comparison. The successful management of the means of education 
is of prime importance ; without this there is danger of complete failure. The con- 
tro] of the budget is the control of the state; this principle applies to institutions as 
well as to nations. State education has taken astrong hold particularly in the South 
and West, but the problems pertaining to its management, its function, and its sup- 
port have not yet been fully solved. ‘ 

To bring the results sharply and clearly before the reader statistics have been used 
quite freely, while to bring the monograph in small compass much interesting and in- 
structive material must be passed by which would find its way into a general history 
ofeducation. Statistics and cold facts, after all, are the most enduring portion of his- 
tory, and will remain, if collected with care and with asingle aim to recount the ex- 
- act truth whatever be the consequences, when the colored light that men have thrown 

on truth in the name of history has disappeared. ‘‘The statistician,” says the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, “chooses a quiet and may be an unlovely setting, but he knows 
it will endure through all time.” This monograph was written with an earnest de- 
sire to present facts unbiased by any desire to prove a particular thesis. 

History of this sort ought to help us to better understand our educational work as 
it is; it ought to dispel illusions and fortify trath. As Americans we are accustomed 
to indulge ourselves in a largeness of sentiment that borders on boasting when we 
speak of our educational institutions. Itis a favorite pastime with many to imagine 
that their particular local institution is the bestin the State, or possibly in the Nation, 
and that our system of higher education is equal if not superior to any in the Old World. 
The criticisms of men like James Bryce and the late Matthew Arnold, though un- 
fairly presented, are in the main true, and are exceedingly helpful toward a better 
understanding of our position. When applied to education they ought to goad us on 
to a higher culture and to a more elevated standard. It is idle to deceive ourselves, 
by making ourselves appear greater than we are, while there are so many poorly en- 
dowed and half equipped colleges and universities in our country, and so many thousand 
illiterate citizens in our midst. 

To bring the work of the several States into comparison tends towards unity of 
sentiment and unity of design in education, and these make for patriotism and na- 
tionality. The influence of a single university on the founding and organization of 
others is well illustrated by such an institution asthe University of Virginia or as the 
University of Michigan. A constant and persistent publication of the history of 
higher education in all ofits phases will do more toharmonize our educational systems 
than almost any otherthing. As a means of levelling local distinctions it is next toa 
university composed of men from all parts of the United States. Higher education 
needs to be centralized and harmonized. 

One of the strongest inferences that may be drawn from this investigation is, that 
in nearly every instance the foremost desire of the people has been for colleges and 
universities rather than for schools of a lower grade. Itwas the opinion of the colo- 
nists and of the later settlers of the West and South that primary and secondary 
schools were essentially dependent for their existence upon higher institutions. This 
principle is borne out by the facts, for then, as now, wherever the best colleges and 
universities are there will be found the best grade of primary and secondary schools. 

It is not uncommon to hear persons speak of common schools and the university as 
-if they were entirely disconnected and what concerns one did not the other. Our 
fathers meant by a ‘‘common” or “ free” school, one that was open to all persons on 
equal terms, and not necessarily a school of low grade. The meaning of the terms 
have changed, but it would be well to return to their primitive signification, and con- 
sider all schools, colleges and universities, high schools. secondary and primary, 
whether State or non-State, as schools of the people; and to consider further that 
what affects one class affects all, and.that to build up and strengthen learning is the 
safest plan for insuring the perpetuity of primary and secondary schools. 

This monograph was prepared at the request of the Bureau of Education, by the 
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RECENT WORK COMMENDED—CONCLUSION. 5o 


author, under the supervision of Dr. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, 
and is one of the series upon the history of higher education in the United States, and 
was authorized by you. JI respectfully recommend its publication. 

Very respectfully yours, 

N. H: Ro Danwson; 
Commissioner. 
Hon, W. F. VILAS, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Action of the National Educational Association. 


At the meeting of the Department of Superimtendence, March, 1889, 
the following resolutions, approving the recent work of the Bureau, 
were passed: 


Whereas, The Burean of Education has begun asystematie inquiry into the Higher 
Education in the United States, and has already published a series of valuable mon- 
ographs upon the history of colleges and universitiesin various States of the American 
Union; and 

Whereas, The Burean has extended its inquiries into the higher educational history 
of the North-West, and into the historic relation of the Federa! and State governments 
to Higher Education: 

Resolved, That the Department of Superintendence cordially approves of this work, 
so successfully begun, and recommends its continuance throughout the American 
Union, and its extension to the history of secondary education, as well as the speedy 
publication of the monographs now on hand. 


CONCLUSION. 


The manuscript of this Annual Report was completed nearly three 
months sooner than that of the previous year, and was transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Interior February 25,1889. The Report for 1886-87 
was sent to the printer on the i6th of May, 1885, but was not printed 
and delivered to the Office until thé 4th of January, 1889. Lrepeat, that 
the printing and binding of this Report shouid be conducted with greater 
dispatch. 

I also cail attention to the fact that the edition of this Report is en- 
tirely too small to be distributed to the large numberof those interested 
in education, and to whom it has become almost a necessity in the con- 
duct of their work. 

In concluding this Report, I again beg to express my obligations to 
its correspondents, and to the friends of education generally through- 
out the country, for the ready and cheerful assistance which has been 
rendered in repiy to all demands that the Uffice has made upon them. 
Without their assistance and ready co-operation the annual reports of 

_ this Office could not be prepared. 

In the administration of the high duties of the Office, the catholic 
tule has been observed of extending its benefits to all sections of the 
country, without regard to creed, race, or party. In this course I have 
pursued the policy of this Office under the administration of my pred- 
ecessors, and the spirit of the legislative enactments of the Govern- 
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ment. If there is one public office whose precincts should be sacred 
from the intrusion of sectarian or partisan prejudice growing out of 
the political struggles which convulse the country, it is the Office of 
Education. 

i also beg to acknowledge my indebtedness to the employés and cler- 
ical corps of the Office, who have so intelligently performed their au- 
ties. To the Chief Clerk, Chiefs of Divisions, and all others in the 
Office, I renew my thanks for their hearty aid and respectful kindness 
and consideration; and to you I beg to return my thanks for the inter- 
est you have manifested in the work of education during your adminis- 
tration, and for the uniform courtesy shown me personally and offi- 
cially. 

1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
N. H. R. Dawson, 
Commvissioner. 
Hon. W. F. VILAS, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES WARREN.- 


While this volume was going through the press occurred the death 
of Dr, Charles Warren, the Statistician of this Office, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1889. 

Dr. Warren was appointed Chief Clerk of the Bureau of Education 
by General John Eaton, when the latter became Commissioner in 1870. 
In 1881 he was transferred to the position of ‘+ Statistician” of the Bu- 
reau, which he continued to hold to the day of his death. 

A lover of books, and of more than ordinary culture, he was able 
to be of great service, not only in directing the routine duties of the 
Office, but in suggestions relating to its publications, and in the.occa- 
sional preparation of circulars of information. 

His geniality of disposition, equable temper, and kindliness of heart 
secured for him the attachment of his associates, and the esteem in 
which he was held by them will cause his death to be felt as a personal 
affliction. 

As a mark of respect to his memory the Bureau of Education was 
closed on the afternoon of his funeral, by the order of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Statistical returns in whole or part for the year 1887-88 were received in time for in- 
sertion in this Report from thirty-seven States and Territories, including Georgia and 
Louisiana, whose returns for the calendar year 1887 are given. Nine States and Terri- 
tories are represented by returns for 1886-87, one (Delaware) by a return for 1885-86, 
while for New Mexico the census of 1880 still furnishes the latest complete statistics 
that can be obtained. 

The summaries for the United States and its different geographical divisions, therefore, 
are not for any particular date, must be considered as furnishing the latest aggregates 
available of enrolment, expenditure, etc. 

In regard to the reliance to be placed upon the tables of State school systems much 
remains to be desired. Somecf the causes tending to impair their trustworthiness were 
set forth in the last Report of this Office. No considerable improvement has been made 
in this respect. There is, in general, the same want of uniformity in methods, and in 
several cases the returns contain internal evidence of being highly incorrect. Of course 
these causes affect the value of the summaries and averages made. 

Moreover, it is apparent that no aggregate of enrolment, attendance, or expenditure 
can be made for the United States without a return irom every State. In no case, how- 
ever, is it, or has it ever been, possible to make such an aggregate from actual returns, 
Estimates on the best basis practicable have to be made to ftili out the blanks in the 
most important columns. It is believed that the errors resulting from these estimates 
are considerably less than those due to the causes mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

On account of these considerations the results. obtained by the Bureau must be con- 
sidered aS mere approximations. Still by a carefui study of them much valuable in- 
formation may be obtained, and many conclusions drawn that are unmistakable. The 
lines along which the greatest development is taking place are plainly indicated. 


POPULATION STATISTICS—HOW COMPUTED. 


The mode of computing the statistics of population given in this table was fully set 
forth in a previous Report (1835-86, pp. 22-3). 

The United States census of 1880 is taken as a basis; the rate of increase from 18€0 in 
each State is assumed to be the same as the rate of increase of the school population as 
determined by the school census, where one is taken, which is now the casein all but - 
eight of the States and Territories. Where the enumeration of the school population is 
correctly made each year or at stated periods, the total population, or the population of 
any specified ages, can be computed for any given date with snficient accuracy for all 
practical purposes. 

Where there is no school census the rate of growth from 1870 to 1880, or from 1860 to 
1850, is assumed to be continued on into the present decade. Of course such an assump- 
tion may not be warranted by the facts, and may lead considerably astray. But it has 
been deemed the best one for the purpose, and in any case it is better to use the popula- 
tion so computed than to use at this late date the old figures of 1880. 
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TABLE 1.—End of School Year; Total Population, and proportion thereof to area; Popula- 
tion 6 to 14 and proportion thereof to total population; mainly for 1887. 
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a ) Where the return is for 1887-88 the popula- 
tion is given for 1887; if the return is for 1886-87 
the population is given for 1886—in each cage at 
or near the beginning of ithe school year reported. 

b These statistics are for 1886-87. 

c These statistics are for 1885-86, 
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ad These statistics are for 1887, 
e Governor’s estimate, 

f These statistics are for 1880, 
g General agent’s estimate, 

h Excluding Alaska, 
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. SCHOOL AGE AND SCHOOL CENSUS. 


There has been no change in the school age of any of the States or Territories dur- 
ing the year for which the returns are tabulated. 

Thirty-seven States and Territories show an average increase of 2.20 per cent. in the 
school population. This is probably less than it should be. Ohio, Indiana, and Oregon 
all report a decrease of school population, when there is every reason to suppose that 
in such rapidly growing States there has actually been an increase. State Superintend- 
ent McElroy, of Uregon, attributes the apparent decrease in that State to the effect of 
a new law, under which duplicate enumerations are avoided, and therefore a more cor- 
rect census is taken. 


TABLE 2.—Legal School Ages for various purposes, and School Censuses, mainly for 
1887-88, compared with those for the preceding year. 


School Age. | School Census. 
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e These statistics are for 1886-87. & These statistics are for 1887. 


f These statistica are for 1885-86, 
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TABLE 2.—Legal School Ages for various purposes, and School Censuses, mainly for 
1887-88, compared with those for the preceding year—Continued. 
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South Atlantic Division 
South Central Division .. 
North Central Division 
Western Division.......... 


United States.............. Ieee devoets wesc 


a These statistics are for Doge 
bNo school census, 

c Ex <cluding the county of San Francisco. 

dit is estimated that there are 12,000 persons under twenty-one years ofage. « 

e Only those States for which the inerense or decrease is tabulated enter intothis summary, 


ENROLMENT. 


The total number of pupils enrolled is reported at 11,952,204, and the annual increase 
234,776, showing a growth of two per cent. per annum. 

Here, also, as in the case of school population, there are probably some deficient re- 
ports; Indiana and Jowa both show a heavy decrease, 6.92 per cent. in the former case 
and 2.27 in the latter. On the other hand, in some States, asin Minnesota and Nebraska, 
there appears to be an abnormal increase. 

Still, after taking all these circumstances into consideration, there seems no reason to 
doubt that the relative increase of school population and enrolment for the United 
States (2.20 and 2 per cent. respectively) is substantially as given in the tables, 7. e., that 
the school enrolment is not increasing as fast as the school population; this is apparent 
again from the footing of Column 5, where it is seen that 20.10 per cent. of the total 
population are enrolled in the public schools, as against 20.38 per cent. given in the 
Report of this Office for 1886-87, 

It will be instructive to compare these conclusions with the results deduced from the 
tables given on pp. 90-92 of the Report just referred to. It was there shown that dur- 
ing the ten-year period ending with 1887 there had been a decrease in the population of 
children enrolled in the public schools in all except the South Atlantic and South Central 
Divisions. It would seem now that the growth of the publicschool system in tke South- 
ern States has nearly attained its maximum, after having reached a pointin its development 
considerably below that occupied by the Northern States, as will appear from the sum- 
maries of Column 6 of the fellowing table. The statistics of one year, however, can- 
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not be relied upon to furnish a final determination upon this point, but need further 
contirmation. It is certain, however, that the public schools of the South are not grow- 
ing at the rate they were during the ten years referred to. 

It would be desirable to know if the falling-off in the public school enrolment were 
compensated by the increase in private school enrolment. On this point private school 
statistics are too meagre to furnish definite information. 

In fourteen States and Territories the average increase of the private school enrol- 
ment was 6.98 per cent. (Table 8, Column 6), a quantity much larger than the public 
school increase in the same States. 

The most complete and trustworthy data upon this head, however, are furnished by 
a croup of States comprising Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and 
New Jersey. In these five States the school population increased 1.08 per cent. during 
the last year reported, while the public school enrolment increased only 0.28 per cent., 
the actual increase being 4,938. But in the same States there was an increase in the 
private school enrolment of 12,956. If these were added to the increase of public school 
pupils, there would resu]t a total increase of pupils attending some kind of school of 
17,894, or 1 per cent., which is nearly equal to the increase of school population. It 
may be said, therefore, that in these five States the proportional number of children at- 
tending some school, public or private, has not perceptibly decreased. 

The conclusion presents itself, then, that in these States, and presumably elsewhere, 
there is going on a transfer of pupils from the public to private schools. ‘This circum- 
stance is of the greatest signifivance and demands careful consideration. The public 
schools are supplied with better teachers and better material appliances for education 
than ever before, and more money is expended upon them. The cause of their retro- 
grade movement in the older States of the North, if such exists, is to be sought for in 
connection with conditions arising from the growing complexity of our civilization and 
the development of ever greater extremes of wealth and poverty, but chiefly, perhaps, 
from the increasing prevalence of a belief in the necessity of certain forms and subjects 
of instruction that the public schools do not or can not give. 


TABLE 3.—L£nrolinent in Common Schools, mainly for 1887-88, eompared with same for the 
preceding year, with the total population, and with the popuiation 6 to 14. 
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TABLE 3.—nrolment in Common Schoois, mainly for 1887-88, efc.—Continued. 
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fincluding two Government contract schcols. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 


The latest returns of the average daily attendance of pupils throughout the United 
States in public schools ageresate’ 7,852,607, with an increase over the preceding year of 
200,860, as nearly as can be ascertained, or 2.62 per cent. The increase has been esti- 
mated for eleven States and Territories, but the total probably does not exceed what 1% 
should be, uniess the tabulated increase for West Virginia, Florida, or Colorado is too 
large. The large increase in South Carolina arises from the reopening of certain schools 
which were closed the preceding year. Eight States show a decrease, which is probably 
incorrect in some. 

The fact that the increase of average daily attendance (2.62 per cent.) is greater than 
the increase of enrolment (two per cent.) can only be explained on the supposition that 
the children who do go to school attend more regularly than formerly; and. moreover, 
se great is this increase in regularity of attendance that it has been sufficient to neuiral- 
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ize, or mask, the falling off in the percentage of the school population enrolled, noted 
jn connection with the preceding table; so that while fewer diferent children go to the 
public schools, the schools are actually more largely attended than before. 

This same increasing regularity of attendance was shown in the last Report of this Of- 
fice (1SSG-47, p. 61) to have been going on since 1876. The preseni figures confirm the 
existence of this movement, and tend to establish its continued operation. The number 
of pupils attending on an average for every one hundred enrolled increased from 60.31 
in 1876-77 to 64.13 in 1886-87, and is now (Column 7 of the following table) 65.70. 

Coiumn § of Table -t gives the average number of pupils to a teacher, and is based on 
the number of teachers necessary to supply the schools. Nineteen States report this 
laticr quantity, and in those States the average number of pupils to a teacher is 24.32, 
The fewest teachers are found in the District of Columbia, while they are most abundant 
in Dakota, the general rule being that there are the most teachers in the least thickly 
settled commiunities. 


TABLE 4.—<Avcrage Daily Attendance in Common Schools, mainly for 1887-88 ; compared 
with the swine for tic preceding year. with the total population, with the population 6 to 14, 
with the enrolment, and with the icaching force. 
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TABLE 4.—Average Daily Attendance in Common Schools, mainly for 1887-88, ctc.—Cont’d. 
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TOTAL ATTENDANCE; DURATION OF SCHOOLS. 


The aggregate number of days attended by all pupils appears in Column 2 of the fol- 
lowing table. 

This is a fundamental quantity, which should be obtained directly from teachers’ re- 
ports by a continued process of summing up, and not by operating upon any other quanti- 
ties. Itforms the basis of the most important statistical inquiries relating to attendance. 

Reports apparently trustworthy and complete of the aggregate attendance in days have 
been received from twelve States. From these it has been computed that the aggregate 
schooling given in those States was sufficient to have given every child six to fourteen 
years of age 103.5 days. Of course the introduction of reports from other States would 
change thisaverage. The average number of days’ attendance of each pupil enrolled was 
93.7 days, in the same States. 

The average number of days the public schools were kept, so far as reported, was 129 
days (Column 5). In this computation those States were omitted in which the average 
duration of all the schools was not reported or could not be computed. Each State, as 
in all averages of this character, was given a weight proportionate to its number of 
schools. The result embraces thirty- eight States and Territories. 

The increase or decrease in the length of time the public schools were kept (Column 6) 
has been ascertainable in thirty-two ‘States and Territories. Some States have length- 
ened their school term, others shortened it, in some cases to a considerable extent. The 
general resultant of all these movements, however, has been an advance of seven-tentls 
ofa day for all the States entering into the inquiry. 

It is known that the methods used in computing the average length of the schoo: terin 
are not uniform, and that in some of the States erroneous results are obtained. For 
these reasons the statistics relating to the length of the public school term are not en- 
titled to the credit that appears to attach to them.. It can only be said that we have 
reached a more or less clese approxiniation of the number of days the public schools 
were kept, and that there has probably been no material change during the past fear. 
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TABLE 5.—Total Allendance in Days upon Common Schools, mainly for 1887-83, compured 
with ie population 6 to 14, and with the enrolment; Average length of public school year in 
days, muinly for 1837-83, compared with same for preceding year. 
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SUMMARY, 
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a These statistics are for 1886-87, d White schools. d 
b These statistics are for 1888. e These summaries embrace only the States taou- 
¢ These statistics are for 1837. lated in the corresponding columns above, 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS; SEATING CAPACITY. 


The number of school buildings in the different States is given in Column 2. Where 
the number of buildings has net been reported the number of schools is substituted, 
and in one case the number of districts, as affording the best approximation that could 
beobtained. The aggregate for the United States 1s 219,963. 

The total number of sittings is reported from thirteen states. The average number in 
these States to each one hundred pupils enrolled is 118, to each one hundred in average 
attendance 187, and to each school building 66. 

The District of Columbia shows the greatest deficiency in school accommodations, 
though a considerable increase over last year. 


TABLE 6.—Number of School Buildings and of Sittings, mainly for 1887-88, compared with 
the same for preceding year; and the number of Sittings compared with the enreiment, 
average attendance, aad number of school buildings, 
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ABLE 6.—Numbcr of school Buiidings und of Sildings, inatnly for 1887-8, efc.—Cout’d. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 


It will be seen from the accompanying table that the statistics of public secondary 
education are very incomplete, aud, moreover, lack uniformity. This is perhaps an un- 
avoidable defect. What a ‘‘high school’’ pupil is admits of no precise definition. 
Hence the incongruity of such returns as are given from Mississippi and Louisiana, 
The abnormal increase in the high school enrolment of Minnesota is probably due to in- 
correct returns. 

In seventeen States the high school enrolment forms 3.5 per cent. of the total publie 
school enrolment; or, in other words, thirty-five pupils out of every thousand are high 
school pupils. The greatest development of public secondary education has apparently 
taken place in the North Atlantic group of States, since five of these States show an 
average of sixty-four’pupils, out of every thousand, receiving a public high school educa- 
tion. 


TABLE 7.—Number of Pupils in Public High Schools, mainly for 1887-88, compared with the 
same for preceding ycar and with the total public school enrolment. 
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b These summaries embrace only the States tabulated in the same columns above, 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The reports of private schools are considerably fuller this year than the preceding one. 
In one division, the North Atlantic, all the States but two are represented. 

The increase of the private school enrolment, compared with that of the public 
schools, has already been referred to (p. 8S). 

Column 5 gives the proportion of pupils who attend private schools. In 20 Statesand 
Territories 9.38 per ceut. of all pupils, on an average, or nearly one-tenth, are private 
school pupils. 1t will be observed that, so far as known, private schools have received a 
greater development in the Northern States than in the Southern, and in the older States 
than in the newer. 

The necessity of securing statistics of private schools continues to receive attention. 
State Superintendent Thayer of Wisconsin says upon this point: ‘‘ Until all institu- 
tions of every grade that engage in the instruction of persons of school age in the State 
are required by stringent legislation to report annually at least the number thus in- 
structed, it will be impossible to ascertain with accuracy the proportion of our school 
population which is failing to secure an elementary education. Every person or asso- 
ciation of persons receiving pupils between the ages of four and twenty years for in- 
struction should be required to register the name, age, days of aitendance, and studies 
pursued by each pupil, if a resident of the State, and annually furnish an abstract of 
the record thus taken.’’ 
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TABLE 8,—WNumuver of Pupils Enrolled in Private Schools, mainly for 1887-88, compar 


with the sam: for preceding year and with the total number of pupils; also the total number 
of pupils of ali kinds compared with the population 6 to 14. 
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TABLE 10.—Salarics of Teachers, classified by sex, mainly for 1887-88, and compared with 
1 same for preceding year. 


Average Monthly Salaries, 
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SUMMARY. 
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a These statistics are for 1885-87. d States not furnishing the necessary data are 
bAverage monthly salary for both sexes is esti- excluded from these summaries. 

mated at 339. e Excluding Alaska, 
cOutside of cities; the average annnal salary of 

males in cities is $1,009, females $1)2, 
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TABLE 12.—Showing the Amount of School Revenue derived from different sources per 
capita of population 6 to 14 and of average attendance, mainly for 1887-88. 


Revenue per Capita of Popu- 


: Revenue per Capita of Average 
lation 6 to 14. 


Attendance. 


ea ad g z mS g 

es | & : = | seule F é 

Gis a S = ao a 3 = 

: ay s a a gm a a o) 

State or Territory. Bry iB = i a = % 

° 2 = 5 3 os 2 = 3 
ma g 3 = fe 3 5 RE 
ge] 2) oe o | ea) ee 
Os 2 | g Ae 8 g a 
eS 2 2 i) eas 2 3 ° 
ae ee cf ame | ee 2 fe 

1 3 4 oO 6 a 8 9 
North Atlantie Division: 
BN TanL Tn ns ccnccsctouscssteseccecagerce $3.54 | $6.57 0 
New Hampshire.........ccccosssssesres 9.03 2.46 | $1.30 $1.49 
VETMONE, .....-nreeeeroseeeeee sececeesce sae 44 0 9. 64 1,44 14 
Massachusetts.......ccccccccoscsscoscees . 60 0| 23.42 933 .36 
Rhode Island......... Ue ibes basen ene -40 2.23 | 13.59 1.16 1. 66 
Connecticut. ....ccccccesccccercccsesccsces 1,52 Pe, 108) || URS .o4 71 
W@W SYCIEE sccoonenenaccoesaggonnpcaooocnad .04 3.91 | 11.68 . 80 1.14 
NeW JCISY Fu. .ccccsseeee ccconicononanedy 57 6.29 4.57 0 0 
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TGR RSIBYIXCL, cosssoncoccpncbner a .25 2.58 5.43 oft .53 5. 40 1,55 
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RV alineslinl upeeeeteee se eeesieoe preasoaooomcoca -10 Pee IS) Sa .08 .20 4.29 mp) 
IWWie SU VAINSUMIAN ss. ere.s bareced asoennted (d) e2. 40 4.77 . 00 (d) e3.19 Bae 
North Carolina........... sasucensaaeeers 0 1.44 | 07 .36 0 Ss) 65 
South Carolina a.,....... poe coOS0ONRION 0 1. 67 18 . 05 0 3.27 .10 
Georgia fi... Mietcsaesececesaeccesiceeers 0 123 g.72\ g.07 0 2.16 gaz 
NS] OTIC Aes. -sesescreess sosesess susvezeeeeees .39 91 4.58 | 0 a.79 | a2.23 ad 
South Central Division: 
TESTO E)EAY We poenannssooacaccodoscosao co000. BOT 2.58 | A1.38 0 oils} 4.91 0 
Tennessee 0....... sedaseu reatescoscssescaelexsemeuetes 4.36 2.08 200: |eseeerees 7.50 . 50 
PAG DAMIAL....01-cs050 sd essessadstocseareraces -40 p ie oa) .O1 . 83 2.30 .02 
ININSSISSIPPDilcleentesser tn eneenesotaceerses oat 1. 04 Aid Wg eater rrr .38 1.83 | 93.73) |......cceeee 
MGOUWUISIAMAYmecececsecscenissterasecccer sees: a eal .o4 1 Oy . 05 65 Hem la 
PGs Sjeeeceaetinecocsinecenesectesseciescees == 1.69 3.47 . 68 .30 2.90 5. 94 09 
Avr 1) SAGpeers -ceesssserre es SHORE EAOOEEL 0 1.14 2.37 alia QO] k2.38 3. 84 
North Central Division: | 
INT Ofertecs cane secccssuccssceccsessccesesssssss . 33 2.59 | 11.99 . 46 -47 3.14 56 
Nerncliicura dleeeemetectenestaes Web stessencereeccsates .ol 4,40 2. 83 . 81 .08 4.59 . 84 
TAME Ts OVS se c.cesaceunceasciecscccescvescvsvecss . 95 6 | We ee .50 iL, Bail 18 . 63 
INET CHT SANG eescescesesenssee wasieeerseeeette 1.91 OR TON23 2s 04 2.50 0 2.67 
Wisconsin ...... cittencosetsneerere|) UC) 12. 47 8. G4 | 0 (d) kI3. 81 0 
Minnesota...u.ssscccsessssesceersesscrccees 1.95| 1.82] 9.38; 2.78| 3.36 | 3.31 5.03 
MONWAT cc cessernedsccosecesss Baeseenes Soe oodecne 2024 O|} 15.19] 1.64 2.73 0 ey, 
NVIEISSOUTI GQ sesceccsecese-oes poooodeagenods: . 05 1.34 6. 27 | . 69 91 1. 86 . 95 
TOBE, eponqanaseoscocacacncooonncoouennpati. 0 0} 19.69 abel 0 0 1.47 
PN GD aS KeGltaces ene: coll-scosecuccisecncrioseses| Cusisteieetee | acesucteeece| temceemecees licacsciserost sssessceealles ossseciass|isegeceereetsscedeetmmem 
AGAMSAS Eo cosese eiuctottstreo cs eeeeeetseens 0 2. 25 2.51 82 
Western Division: 
IVIOMIEA TIA esmecccccansersteseesessanseneces 0 | 0} 35.19 0 
VE OVIINIG see sossessscesesees csarsecesscosllssecoesceiers|seeeosecsen || Cortetencen sceeeeescee:|eceereentes dhecovcsiscusccs| cevenaeemeeatees soogtonee 
WOlOTACOR cancreseccesecees } 0 13.16 19. 83 4. 47 
ENG WADTEXICO..c.:0.05-sscarereasenencasess| consettentene| excentiin ane. lneeienee babi|looone2 02009 feqnenmcan00s | aonconooeona onagoncagO0 Heapononn6ce 
MSIE OLIVE is cecond po gonROIeOICE apEE0I00000000 0 1.69 | 36.58 .61 
ita Literreeese Mastessasicesenteders Seccaecters 0 5.29) 2786 3.92 
Nevada 0 0 2 Aneocacnoeas| boacaceooce, | cosgucaseieenlinssteeee sees 
MGM isn asérinsssensassnsenconeemenes 0 0; 20.99| 4% 
Washington G.....ccccccesoece qoocooco0a 0 0 4.01 | 1.72 
COREE ON occ casccen ones givsiasecdecoetneees 9.08} 2.63] 5.07; 2.62 
BOVINA tec cce-oscasvevessessscsasceeeeees 1.58 , 14.90} 18.37 0 
PAUL SG Karner este sssrecscscsensisocseccess wicccoa), emcee Rseons secoa|ussnussceecc|seeseeeesees|wsccuice sete cresectierts lessees eneees| season canes 5 
SUMMARY. 
North Atlantie Division m............ Fe 44 4.60 | 16.26 . 80 
South Atlantic Division...... scecceeeeres -1l 3.41 5.57 41 
South Central Division.............. oocc0 . 84 3.03 2.65 28 
North Central Division m....... sesecese 111 2,32 ; 13.01 117 
Western Division nv...........ccc000e edevas| 2.02 | 10.00 16.05 1.47 
United States 1. ....scscssecereeeee 81 | yale | i023 
a These statistics are for 1886-87. g Including balance from preceding year. 
b These statistics are for 1885-86, hk Including subscriptions. 
e United states appropriation. 7State apportionment. 
. dIncluded in State taxes. j So far as reported. 
e Including revenue from permanent funds and k Average attendance estimated. 
sales of bonds. lUIncluding. revenue from permanent funds, 


f These statistics are for 1887, m Including only the States tabulated above. 


———— 
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TABLE 13.—TPercentage Classification of School Revenue; showing the percentage of the whole 
revenue derived from each source named, mainly for 1387-88. 


' omy 
ae 8 
MS n z Ug 
ea, a@ 2 H ae 
fo] PE S emg tal a fox) n 
State or Territory. es Fie 3 a 5 
Ne ° & a 
ha ae iS 2 2 5 7 
Sas 2 Q 4 
Go a = 5 
i P | 3 4 5 
North Atlantic Disdslons : Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent, 
Maine .. soo tonaco doo nosoDU Que acoUNRoHOKOdedcadeuneacancakcsessecsacd)! =) aod) 34.16 63.35 
New Hampshire . cocsccoocose0990000 poscnocceanonn90S600 peosgoccdrcnoasscoss 2,35 68. 98 18.77 8) 8.0) 
RETRO TUE 7... <cccccssersecsscsecssses 3. 82 0 §3.70 12,48 
Massachusetts vaste weaseseceusceus 2.47 0 96.19 1.34 
PRATT CHCMEMI SULT Cloves scsessesseveessiecsscscuossesceseusscsisascesiecses @ail 12. 82 78. 20 6. 67 
Connecticut..... Lee ee one sacusdescesecelesers Dea ee nsas ccueeei anes Core | 9.21 13. 28 74. 21 3. 30 
RE UMNOD Kc seccscrccscsccssssvcsscees sesteve leveeees Baeeeeahecuiscsesscrerteeesees | 24 23. 86 71.02 4.83 
New Jersey @ ...... cles sovoeccntouteerers a adalsssstsicetacnecwatestscetsceccs sas | 4.98 55. 05 39. 97 0 
Pennsylvania cdpagpaonCANOgGOIONNC papoonnnooonncc pao qonccooaSocKRND » os ceseselentsasesceseces[eoeee couannodoe ig esecacesetumbocseeemace sed a 
South Atlantic Division: | 
Delaware 0....... W cacveceeees esulvevers Ghuscucesectece stoper ce cacessesdeaseeccsce sreecere ses scss 24.58 To. 42 0 
MAT vlan ..............cessccesss Se ho ge ee Reece =| 2. 80 28.64 60. 32 8.24 
District of Columbia. aeese RHE ery er PETE eee Seeceteeeeecee 0 e350. 00 50. 00 0 
“OTST cence eqonepochico poo onde dgetnandoTédoNDE scodouCSuDa GOD HOEDoDS.EonCHOoIOUE | 2.35 51.67 44, 20 1.78 
BRS SG MOMICOTITLIA)«-. << ccenncnnescacocsons pnadecondsoocdodacnososponoucioNcedonas | (a) €31.10 61. 84 7.06 
North Carolina. ...... Teeter oscccsesteecseeren SCOTT EEE Coron OEE | 0 We 3. 93 19, 29 
PUTA AT OLLIE Cisserecesecc sescsseccisacvccssssescsee sucves Nedesstececeescsss | 0 87.94 9.42 2.64 
(SE DIREIE, Pooncamocco anos on qnanqnescono sdeocoo na sQOIOIEOCIROSaCEGEEERHOHOSCIS Reverse 0 G1. 80 ge. 66 g3. 54 
Florida mate GoOnnCEEREE CREE Eee Wassvaceses ed ccaceceessese Nave ceseeraceeensc?s 6. 62 15. 45 17.93 0 
South Central Division: 
PME TICKS? (Uiresescsscosscsssecsstecsssees Meciteserscteerensncsceceneteccccsneee 1.68 60. 36 37. 96 0 
Tennessee D ......scecrrenscecrenccereees eesees poaccocn00c gonedon papubaccodeddc Rormoonoceceate qlenole 74,20 12.89 
Alabama ..... GOP ECEROTCE RCO SECE TERRE EEE EROS sauccsedeseces wines tseteseeeniene | 19.97 5d. 06 24, 44 53 
Mississippi c ........ Bee os eecnbecseencsesssess Meas seer cee scene nycuric nancies 6.47 80. 54 G2BGOR Meeceresrseccet 
Louisiana f......e60. elas seuleissesecsveess SEB esS OCR EO SU ORO CHEER eEETe EEE 10. 08 26. 1£ 61.22 2.56 
PNG SA Steere ce scccecco res cangovenacnooioood asonco bosoonconons soazodacHHDAGHETCE 27. 60 56.55 16. 20 5. 65 
PAO EMINGS AG ica rece tecicecceceacesacseces CoO RRS SOCTODROCO PDH OEICPE REE EE EICOD conconnas 0 81. if 64.33 4.53 
North Central Division: 
MRS OMT TT otr crc cciecvaceusaces sedtos socccsesecevusescserveesss siseieenadaeis’s 2.48 16.77 oh 3.01 
Ne We cease cn sce ccenncors sescec cones 5 ee ee 5.98] 51.44 33.14 9.44 
A I ooo sss cececs sosecasennsCossveccsvcelsevas oe Mitt teen | 6. 04 | 9.63 81.16 3.17 
Michigan @.......... Medessaneesosstsscescsecsesseceescscevecuess Recctuiceveierers 13. 42 0 72.24 14.34 
EL CEOTSIsa..c.ccsccceecsceesceecesscsnseee Weieicer teeta eniesensscasete eee | {d) Beano Thea 0 
Minnesota........ pac coscinseieseessissicestes Uidineatereeeeteeteeseccs scvecwiaeabeces 1 12.26 11, 42 58. £0 17.52 
0 : 5 
01 
0 
NGOS RIS cores cas fecccenesecccerccses pednuaieniseaiocsesenatinneere ss ecseceres eer 0 14, 44 8). 27 5. 29 
Western Division: 
PO TAVAIVA Geccce, cosessessseosse Beep eacasatecsecsete senewes AEDST COREE 0 0 100. 00 0 
Wyoming...... densctisewens gonsa0 99000 aoocgeqsaQ0DEEDURDECoNSECHEIIECGOENH cacena| |aso000 -qo00en60] lensaggeqonuded losonenconoonanallo pqogenEnE9065 
MBOVOTA GON... cscivcsesnccss cecvscsusssnsesasess Ar COE COPE ERE Crees 0 39.138 52. 94 11. 93 
PRON VVC KSI CO. ceveiecatesecsecscensecstezereeseses BRR Roo SOoaeTeere ee Soo Veusce eccisecete|<tisieasees cacoe leaemeceemeteen eseersuaencetts 
PANU OMA) ..iccs coc sc-sesesesse cies 0 4.34 94,09 1.357 
NOiGalheees.. ci scesce Mes secah cies Sr eee oon te Senises Arce 0 43, 84 23. 67 82. 49 
Peupacl leticciccverseceescsccescccciicecccasonsssssieesecneereestsascscsicssess ne seeests [-sccnsee: ences] cereerees ee sccdlmereceees onnacal lossaasoaonoceq6 
MEV COMME cess sees near ccs ices esescoet ccs yseusveevcnsccsceteverese «sus Seacoeraeee 0 0) 81.53 18. 47 
Washington @ ......ccccce00 AECL secavereces bvlsvaceee Pecisecie 0 0 89. 07 10. 93 
Oregon seceese ss ae een 46.82] 13.58| 26.12 13,43 
MSN GCOTAINT eneee sieee eae fa cee ccssee cesacs siccccecicccesclaceecescosvepavsecesesoeseves 4,39 42,81 | 52. 80 0 
PAWIISISD oc cccsscecccecces SeCOCURRCUCOUIOCEEEE PRD EP BCE SS UECOCE CURD ERECT Or tT oer oer [ssacetsattenene leceseeneeneaten eeeetenencaseee leceeeeaee anaes 
SUMMARY, 
2.00. 20.81 73.50 8. 64 
1.47 | 45.50 47.61 5.42 
j 12.35 | 44,62 338. 93 4.10 
North Central Division k ....... ao oe a 6.270 9 13.16 73,91 6.65 
BT SIOTL 1 c.cc-ccttercsco+-detsessescessesssccecaeevees avers csece-vanee} 6.85 | 33.84 54. 33 4,98 
eerie! Stell eS We. .s.:cccttesesensecessecsetesnesssccaseens a | 21.81 | 67. 50 5.40 
a These statistics are for 1836-87. f These statistics are for 1887. 
b These statistics are for 1885-86. g Including some balances. 
c United States appropriation. hIncludine subscriptions. 
dIneluded in State taxes. iState apportionment. 
e Including revenue from permanent funds and j including revenue from permanent funds, 
proceeds of bond sales. & Including only the States tabulated above. 
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TABLE 15.—Expenditure for Salaries of Superintendents and Teachers and Total Expendi- — 
ture, mainly for 1887-88, reduced to a per capita basis ; also the number of mills per dollar 
of assessed valuation expended for the same purposes. 


Expenditure for Sala- | 2@73 An 
rics of Superintend- Ein & Total Expenditure Per < 
ents and Teachers | <4 8 Capita of— o's. 
Per Capita of— Ba ht Buc 
ah Sl al ~ eo 
A = ———""_)_ i an anna 
E Sy | 2. | ees & = | >. | Bae 
State or Territory. 3 a 38 One = a a9 a AS 
2.1 8 | 88 | see | =.) 6 | 2s |e 
ae) 3 de eae | as | 3 os | “ee 
3 os Eas Sealy 3S = as = 
a 5 Bese o4 Cc 2 | 62 | Som 
pes fe Me 33) Bel |S> ~~ fe, } Sse c= 2 ‘ 
} 5 rs ac } 5 Coe, S 
a rw = S i ohm H 
a eal as 
1 s | 2| 4 5 | 6 107 ee 
I | 
| Afilis per | 
North Atlantic Division: dollar. ' | : 
RNG) Pee etesacesc. vaccvereeis saceeee asi. 20\) a$7.51 | as7cal |......-. Ree cenete $1.98 | $12.03 | 212.0: b4. 49 
New Hampshire.....e.---,) WB fee Sats} |] TUE OR) | Lcaecaenenencoces | “1.86 | 18.98 | 15.80 |..,.. comm : ; 
Vermont .......... Sesecosssenecess 1.45 &. 86 10.50 63.01; 1.95 11.93 | 14.12 63.91 
Massachusetts........ ssbesgvers 2.65 | 18.038} 20.11 ofa! 3.45) 23s e25al3 3.58 
Rhode Island eelsseeeee 1.70 | 11.19 MG 20 Ue | eee eccccsces «ov ' 2.61 lait DALST | cccec sce 
Conmechicutreessceserere es 1.90 | 12.21) 15.97 | 3.70 | 2.67 GTaACOM —22e5i) 19 
ONG ViMlOL occ. cccccescertocesses 1.79 | 10.88 |} 15.52 | 2.82 2.74!) 16.65 | 23.7 32 
INGRRY DIRS Dpaccaascnonnnccesss 1223) |e ae enorme 2.85 | 2.04} 1151) 20.22 54 : 
Penns yl Was 5..-0.c-0cee-c ores QO es. @il |) CRED jocccmscceccocon d2.24 | d11.89 | d16.54 | ....... soscnae 
South Atlantic Division: | 
WD CLARY ARETE: <1s1-avtcestessc os es sett] Wif Leile an; Onl om ew) Sool | peeeeeenee nee a 20) 9.30 | 12.33: |... .cccceeeema , 
iNiersy) and Geos: sess sence SeSRnCE ct 1.33 6.98 | 14.61 | 62. 84 176 9.19 | 19. 25 53. 86 
District of Columbia........ | 2.09} 12.04) 16.79 B.O0N|) 3.75) eels oleneeonog 6. 25 4 
WARES) nopececooonesag qoacsSaan “al a Til | S89 Gos) 63. 62 .99 4.2 8.23 . 64 
W €Sb VAESINIG: .....csctesvconeee| Le 12 5.08 | 6.75 | oid 1.68 7.6L] 10.12 eS 
North Carolina vccccsnese «33 | 1.53| 2°74| 253} 1401 183] 3.35 “gl 
South Carolina b....... Aaron 37 | 1.66] 3,25 | 2.89 39 Ls | 3.48 6 8 
GEOL RTAUG ccsccs cccesecasccaete cess .40 1.78 OHOZ a Besos sovceeeases 44) 1.96 3.32 |.....ssconmemm 
TENG OKO —enougocoooron! Cll eal || wit.<is) | alae is ad. 44 1.30} 5.87] U8.xu | 5. 86 
South Central Division: 
BSG MGh ¥ Ds. ne cectestesseeveesee -76] 3.50] 6.79} 2.93 94) 4.34] 8.41 3.63 
Tennessee D ...cccccocerccsscsece 3 al 2.28} 3.17} c4.09 Bee Shpee |) Shay | 64.62 
Alabama, ....... bo sqo00nce eseeees .36 | 1.61 {| 38.382 2.65 hi.45  hi2.03 | Ahit.17 n3.33 
NIOGENS oer oscpecocnercooca) el |] GRGIL |) Gi TES | comm ccoces concen eer ft BEN 5. LB |... secs 
TAOUISIANA Greevssssecesmiesscensl| 40} Sh | 5.851] 2.99| 4; 2.084 Mee 9.43 
ARG NASU Me: -csscccesee seseceseeesten Ue fH ebey 8.36 3.50 | 1.241 5.65 9.68 4. 06 
FASE ATS Wilrcccceserscsccecessresescl mun} OO MTS 7 aly On OD fd. 34 ae Seer 6.79 6.09 ; 
North Central Division: | 
ONS -rensncsoccn sesecsecconsecceseas| lg. OO ME 10, cde) l2a8G 3.79 CEN iisyche) | Is). 92 5.72 9 
M111 Sg Bins -vvecescessceseeueccesree 1.64 8.13 SM Selteecstcsecccscees 2.48 12, 32 12,56 | sooesescseeeeme 
VMbiTGIS eer es erees qodcsecBoonoaenc ; 2:05 | 10.44 13. 23 Che) SLO 15.66 , 19.84 13.10 
Michigan B........ COCO Soceceas OS 1.50 8.46 | all. 09 | e3.6L 2.40 | 13.857 | al7.7 | e4.53 
WWISGOUISIED cossmcnccoontoese| «= Mo dill 7.23 | all.14 | c4. 25 2.11 | 10.78 | al6. 62 | e6. 25 
BVINITIMI CSOtAsccasersesecessacetcctes 1.53 | 8.41} 15.36 | 3.53 3.02 16.64 | 30.40! 6.99 
owas, ee ee) cee ele oS oe 8.12! 3.37] 17.16 20.91 | 19,08 
Missouri b f1.27 | 6.05 | 78.38 f4.52 1.75 8.31 W151 | 6.21 
Dakota ....... 1.80 | 11.01} 13.58 6.13 | 3.26! 19.94) 33.66! 11.10 
Nebraska...... Tess) Olssi1o Gables. oe 5.33 | 16.85) 23.41 |. 
Kansas .....0 sacsiesenctccsecsenersfe Beleoe 9.13} 10.89 | 7.58 8.23 | 16.03; 19.18 13732 
Western Division: | 
B Kol ohess ot: UPREEPEEP PERE RCCEC ce Boocepoaceeyl lesoosc ceces baeactessccrlsnccocsccosecenas C2) Ges | BS. Ue 14,79 
WYOm1ngD.......s0ccsenesoonescul MYL, 00l S54 oe Onn f2.65 | a1. 40 | a11.86 | a@31.71 a3. 71 
Colorado ....... Scsoodenceccencend | 2.60 16.15 | 18.6) | 3.47 3. 98 31.7 26.57 6. 83 
New Mexico k...... Séoveeeeeces Hees || FALE ee) llores aiceereeee 24 1.24 9.20 |.....00.00sam 
PNEIZOMG) .scasasccass:ccecnssceseees 1.20 9.62 27.59 4.07 1.48 | 11.83 5.83 5. 01 
WALA er esvereses . 95 49 8. 86 3.76 1.33 6.16 12.41 5. 27 
WENA G21 occccsscesxerss ecesecoens f1.80 | 15.07 | £19.91 | FAL 07 2.16 | 18.09 253.89 | 4.89 
WAIT Oeste e sss c ec cev exes cceseere F945 6.24 | 14.52 J4i.37) 1.40 9.31 SGA | 6.51 
Washington 6 ....... paca ceooKeS Wee ts “Goll |, BL SB) } 3. 80 1.80 10.17 14,13 | 5.44 
OTC POM ee ecescssccsececsecccceece eae 9.37! 12.42 | 04.93 | 2.62 14. 26 18.91 b6. 61 
(CRUDRONTTE, cooscase selveasesetesee: 2.89} 18.21 23. 82 | 3.30 | 4.02 25.387 l $3.18 4.59 
A Ves san, scceeia sees ee ieee 564) 1.7 OTe ass « cemaset 57| 2.85 | 42.78]... 
—— a eaeaaiaa® 0 scannces aaoecal — 
SUMMARY, | | 
North Atlantic Division......... 1.67 9.86 | 13.32 | 12.85 2.54 | 15.02 | 20.29 | 14.17 
South Atlantic Division......... a S| 5.12 13.39 .91| 4:3pty eo 14.55 
South Central Division ......... . 67 3.00 5.5D | 13.34 il 3.46 6.89 | 73. 91 
North Central Division ......... 1.76 9.02 | 11.64 15. O4 2.75 | 14.12) 18.21 | 7, 8 
Western Division ........... eeceee 2.04} 12.86 19, 22 | 13. 48 2.97 lesa a 23.02 | 15.05 
United States m 4.) 138{ 7.18 10.48 | 13.73 | 2.06 | 10.60 15.59 | 15.62 
a Estimated. g These statistics are for ISS7. k& These statistics are for J8S9, 
b These statistics are for 1886-87, A Includes support of normal J Only the States tabulated In 
e Cost of tuition. schools. the same coi'imn above are 
d Including debt paid. 4 Amount of receipts. included in this sumuwary, 
e These statistics are for 1885-86, j So far as reported, m Excluding Alaska, 


J Salaries of teachers only, 
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TABI.£ 16.—Percentage Classification of School Expenditure, mainly for 1887-88; 


showing 
the percentage of the whole expenditure devoted to each of the objects named. 


2 e ae 5 e ! Aes | r) 
ecgles |g | Page | & 
Ren, ac Y a. ae a (a 
Se wo | _ te on 
gSfies | | gaeie5 | g 
State or Territory. SSatss & State or Territory. EHR) SS 3 
S28 RQ K al ay 2 
ai<)2),| 8 ai<is' | 2 
goo es-| & gS) Eve | & 
ZSechaao| 5 ee tre cae. | oa 
o— GS } =~ om = i 
vA | v2 ro) a | wa ro) 
| | { | | 
1 , 2 | 3 4 | 1 3 8 4 
rs | eS | 
\! | 
| 
| Per ey Per || Per Per Fer 

North Atlantic Division: cent. | cent. | cent. || North Central Division— } cent. | cent. | cent 
BVEANING: ..0csscecnsaeee neweneeete 10. 80 | aG2.42 | 26.78 || Continued. je s 
New een eerie: : Feels s550 Wisconsin ..... a AE RE. | 20. 19 67. 05 1287 
Vermont.......... 2 74.33 | 16.62 Minnesota | 29.40 | 50.53 | 20.07 
Eee setts | 676.95 | 6.96 | Iowa 7) 12293 7.47 | 19.60 
Rhode Island.. 2.95 | 65.17 | 11.838 Missouri ¢..... 9.56 | 972.79 | 17.65 
Connecticut ...... ........{ 749 | T1.41 | 21.10 Dakota 12.93 | 67.47 | 19.60 
ING, YOLE........ccssseeneee| 22.02] 65.34 | 12. 64 NeDraskae ......cccocee ESS Lee Behed) | Ss,e7 1) ieee 
New Jersey C......sse00---| 17.00 | 62.68 | 20.32 |] IMANSHS sete ccsecsesceeenea| cae OSi|mnos9o tO) oo 
Pennsylvania..........-00+ 18.23 ' d58.16 |e23.61 || Western Division: 

South Atlantic Division: | | Bel CINES IO, cnocoocsoondeasocerpoon jjequcconocsd looseonmacaa| sonenca05 
Delaware f.......... Saseseess 1 14.24 | g66.G7 | 19.59 || NAL setopen bb o82 103 Ceogacaneeecee i 13.46 | g71.41 ! 15.18 
PAG VIAN 5... .c5.cesscee v0 0 | 8.95 | 75.89 | 15.16 Colorado .......seccseesseereeee] 26,62 | 50.87 | 22. 51 
District of Columbia....., 30.03 | 53.99 | 13.93 New Mexico jercsvswssse: 4 0 | 996.65 | 3.35 
rea IS «22-2. -.2.50 10.85 | 79.05 | 10.10 ATIZONA. 0.00. eee eon ecces 117.55 | 81.30} 1.15 
West Virginia......:0...| 16.31 | 66.72 | 16.97 UWA eos eee aspaectcscoeeves] LOn@ON deo 13.15 
North Carolina.....-| 9.55 | 81.58 | 8.87 OGY Ace raescescoiescadecnee | 7.74 | g83.81 | 8.95 
South Carolina c......-...,| 2.93 | 94.62 | 2.45 TAI O): citecrs--tyeccsecenesnsse| 1201 Gee | 18.28 
Georgia hu....sseo0 1.46 | 90.90} 7.64 Washington ¢.....csessaseof 19.17 ' 69. 94 10. 89 
Florida.. Aas Se retro, Were Coetees Oregon........ eee ore 15.00 | 65.67 | 19.33 

South Central Division: 1} California .........06. ecesccere 16,21] 71.78 | 12.01 
Kentucky c....... Rese sses | 18.69 | 80.77 | 5.58 
TenNeSSEE C........cccceeeeee 6.82 | 89.92] 3.76 || Alaska.......... sepprreeenoenereeet Pasyes}|, Gases || be 
PAI MORIN A teesseescsecccenesesesfiLl.as | 7960 RN) 9.21 | 
2: BE eee AE, ee! Eee SUMMARY, 

Louisiana h.....ccccccseen) 1.74 | O15) 7,74 | 
TEXAS... cc0 eecserssseeereecee 6.33 | 86.30 | 7.87 || North Atlantic Division... vo] Hl . 
ENGESAUIISE Sere tesrecos sss creer 8.81 | 987.68 | 8.51 || South Atlantic Division .....| 11. ol 

North Central Division | | South Central Division oe 
ee en 18.11 | 66.25 | 29. 6-4 H North Central Division — | lige : 
Jira aE eres neccocconsooson, | elas |) GSRs || BEG! i Western Division.............. i 16, 58 | 
BTS a0.55s ons-caasscner 10.52 | 66.69 | 22.79 | | ——. 

PRT CHIC RNC... .seccesceseereseef| La. 60 | 62.59 | 19.96 | United States K.......000 


| 
a Estimated. 
6b Includes board, fuel, and care of fires and 
school-houses. 
ec These statistics are for 1836-87, 
d ‘Cost of tuition.” 
é Including debt paid. 
St These statistics are for 1885-86, 


ren 
3 


g Salaries of teachers only. 

h These statistics are for L£87, 

i Expenditure for sites, buildings, 
fectly reported. 

j These statistics are for 1880, 

& Excluding Alaska, 
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TABLE 18.—Chief State School Officers. 


[Nore.—This list has been revised to date of going to press. ] 


Name. Address. Official, Title. 

Solomon Palmer-_---.--- Montgomery, Ala..-| State superintendent of education, 

Woodville E. Thompson) Little Rock, Ark.._.| State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

irae Gr, Fiolthi=2so5..5-. Sacramento, Cal .__- Do. 

ered Dick 222220225... Denver, Colo -__--... Do. 

Chas, Do hines.--.-——- Hartford, Conn----- Secretary of State board of education. 

Amen, (ue oo. Newark, Wcleeee= = President of State board of education. 

Albert J. Russell...._- Tallahassee, Fla ....| State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

James §. Hook-.._..--- Atlanta, Gasoseeee= State school commissioner. 

Richard Edwards- ----- Springfield, Ill _ ....| State superintendent of public instrue- 
tion. 

H. M. La Follette -_.-- Indianapolis, Ind--- Do. 

entry Sabin... 2. -==- Des Moines, Iowa- -- Do. 

J. H. Lawhead_..-~_-- Topeka, Kans --.-~- Do. 

Jos. Desha Pickett -.-.| Frankfort, Ky----~- Do. 

Joseph A. Breaux-_-_-- Baton Rouge, La.__-| State superintendent of education. 

Nelson A. Luce._..---- Sucusti, le State superintendent of common schools. 

mMeeA. Newelli®-.- <2 -| Baltimore, Md..-..- State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

John W. Dickinson --_.| Boston, Mass_-.-_-- Secretary of State beard of education. 

Joseph Estabrook.__-.- Lansing, Mich._-_-- State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

Dlieiciehle -_.-22. St. Paul, Minn ----- Do. 

oe Wee restolamees --.—- Jackson, Miss -----. State superintendent of education. 

Wm. E. Coleman--__-_-- Jefferson City, Mo--_| State superintendent of public schools, 

Geo. BaLane-2.-_. -2-. Lincoln, Nebr --___. State superintendent of public instruc- 

tion. 

NirC> Doyeyeross-- ——- Carson City, Nev --- Do. 

James W. Patterson -.-| Concord, N. H-----.- Do. 

Chas. W. Fuller_--.... Trenton, N. J -222-- Do. 

Andrew S, Draper-_--- Albany, No Y S22a2. Do. 

Sidney M. Finger--_-.. Raleigh, NC s2eeee Do. 

Jon Hancock. -se—e=2 Columbus, Ohio __.-| State commissioner of common schools. 

io veh oy es =s ee Salem, Oregon--_ ._-- State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

ie iene... eee Harrisburg, Pa .---- Do. 

Thos. B. Stockwell .._.| Providence, R. I----| Commissioner of public schools. 

James H. Rice-...-.-_- Columbia, 8. C.---- State superintendent of education. 

rank M. Smith.....-- Nashville, Tenn -_..| State superintendent of public schools, 

Oscar H. Cooper. --..-.- Austin, Tex.-.----- State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

Edwin F. Palmer -.__--. Waterbury, Vt ----- Do. 

John L. Buchanan----- Richmond, Va------ Do. 

Benj. S. Morgan.......... Charleston, W. Va-..| State superintendent of free schools. 

Jesse B. Thayer_--_--- Madison, Wis -.-- .-| State superintendent of public schools. 

Sheldon Jackson- -__--- Ditka, Aldea --2-.2 General agent of education for Alaska. 

Charles M. Strauss/._..} Tucson, Ariz ._..-_.| Superintendent of public instruction. 

ucene Avwiye-__._=-.. Bismarck, Dak ----- Do. 


Wm. B. Powell, ee 


G. T. Cook, colored _- Washington, D. C.__| Superintendent of District schools. 


Charles C. Stevenson.-_-} Boisé City, Idaho.--| Superintendent of public instruction. 
BO, BU ee .| Helena, Mont -----. Do. 

Trinidad Alarid .-.---- Santa Fé, N. Mex.-_.| Ex-olficio supezintendent for reports. 
vis. Walliams=_..-..! Salt Lake City, Utah_| Commissioner of schools. 


get. Morgane =. . 2. Ellensburg, Wash ..-| Superintendent of public instruction. 
John Slaughter .__-..... Cheyenne, Wyo- -.--- Do. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DIGESTS OF STATE SCHOOL REPORTS. 


ALABAMA. 
[From Report for 1887-88 of Slate Superintendent Solomon Palmer.] 


GENERAL STATEMENTS, 


Superintendent Palmer states that during the year 1887-88 he visited twenty-one 
counties of the State for the purpose of inspecting the schools and organizing teachers’ 
institutes, and that he found theschools in areasonably good condition, that officersand 
teachers were making great efforts to make the schoo!s as successful as possible with the 
small amount of funds at their disposal, and that the public schools are so increasing in 
popularity that every one now admits that they are indispensable to the prosperity and 
happiness of the people. 

‘Notwithstanding the difficulties that our public schools have had to encounter in the 
past, they have accomplished much good in giving the rudiments of an education to thou- 
sands who, without them, would have grown up in ignorance to swell the already long 
list of illiterates thatare a blot on the fair name of our State. Many who have received _ 
in these public schools all the instruction that they have ever received or will ever re- 
ceive, will grow up to noble manhood and lovely womanhood, to honor the State and to 
bless their race, indebted to our public school system for all the good they accomplish in 
the world.”’ 


NEED OF INCREASED FUNDS. 


The great need of the schools since the establishment of the public school system has 
been a sufficient amount of funds; but now, when the value of property is increasing so 
rapidly and capital is pouring in from other States, it is absolutely necessary that the 
schools be placed upon a firm foot-hold. Heretofore when it has been asked that more 
money be appropriated for the benefit of the schools, the reply has always been that there 
were no funds in the treasury, and that the people could not bear a heavier burden of 
taxes than that already imposed; butthis answer can no longer be given, for at the close 
of the last fiscal year there were more than half a million of dollars in the vaults of the 
State treasury, and the auditor recommends that the tax rate be reduced ten per cent. in 
order to avoid the accumulation ofa surplus. The tax rate at present is only five mills 
on the dollar, or 50 cents on a hundred dollars’ worth of taxable property, and there is 
no complaint of heavy taxes, but there is a strong demand from all parts of the State for 
much longer scliool terms and a better class of teachers at good salaries. At present the 
schools are kept open on an average only a little more than three months, and the teachers 
are paid only $22 dollars per month; butif the tax rate is kept at five mills, the appro- 
priation for schools can safely be increased from one hundred and fifty thousand to two 
hundred thousand dollars more than the sum now appropriated. 

By a comparison of statistics Superintendent Palmer shows that Alabama is not doing 
near so much for public schools as the other Southern States similarl, situated, and 
a compared with the Northern and Western States, the difference is much greater 
still. 

‘It would be a waste of time to-attempt to show the advantages arising from a good 
public school system. All thoughtful persons admit that in a republican form of gov- 
ernment, such as ours, a public school system is indispensable to its perpetuity. If 
called on for an argument in their favor I need go no further than the constitution of 
our own State to show that it is the sworn duty of the General Assembly to establish, 
organize, and maintain a system of public schools throughout the State for the equal 


i benefit of the children thereof between the ages of seven and twenty-one years. For the 
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benefit of those who may doubt the propriety or wisdom of larger appropriations for our 
public schoois, I will remark that every State in the Union, and every country, worthy 
of the name, on the globe, have organized and are now maintaining at the public ex- 
pense a school system forthe education of the young. The question is not whether we 
shall have a public school system—that is scttled by our constitution, by the custom of 
all civilized countries—but whether we shall have a public school system equal to the 
demands of the times, and that will not suffer in comparison with the systems of other 
States.”’ 

The greatest difficulty encountered by the State commissioner of agriculture and im- 
migration on his reeent trip to the North to induce immigrants to come to the State was 
the poor facilities for education as compared with those of the Northern States. It is 
desirable to secure as immigrants those persons who value highly the edu@ational facil- 
ities of a country, and not the ignorant and lawless who have no regard for the future 
welfare of their children. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


The constitution and statutes of the State expressly forbid any portion of the school 
money to be used to buiid or repair school-houses, and according toa decision of the 
Supreme Court no special tax can be levied for school purposes in townships or school 
districts, and not more than five mills can be raised in counties, cities, towns, or other 
municipalities for general purposes, and as all the funds thus raised are usually needed 
for current expenses, nothing is left for the public schools. In many of the Statesa 
large portion of the public funds is raised by local taxes. A special tax of three mills for 
school-houses and furniture is very badly needed, and the superintendent recommends 
that a constitutional amendment be submitted to the people authorizing and requiring 
aspecial tax by each county forschool purposes of not less than two nor more than five mills 
on a dollar’s worth of taxable property, and that townships and separate school districts 
be authorized te levy and celliect a school tax not to exceed five mills on the dollar. 


POLL-TAX. 


Township superintendents have always had great difficulty in estimating how much 
money from po!l-taxes would be available for school purposes during the year, and con- 
sequently some county superintendents have refused to approve contracts made with 
teachers, while others have approved contracts for larger amounts than were realized. 
To overcome this difficulty the superintendent recommends that the amount of poll-tax 
collected each year in each township and separate school district be made the basis of all 
contracts for the succeeding year. 


= 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


‘The present law making it the duty of the State superintendent to appoint the county 
superintendents was enacted in 1877, but there has always been some dissatisfaction with 
it, and special acts have been passed from time to time permitting the superintendents 
of different counties to be elected by the people, until now we find twenty-three coun: 
ties electing their superintendents who qualify at different times, thus causing much 
confusion and irregularity in the administration of the schools. Itis very desirable that 
a uniform system be adopted, either requiring all to be appointed or all to be elected at 
the same time. 

Superintendent Palmer thinks that it would prove forthe best interests of the schools 
and give more general satisfaction to the people if the county superintendents were elected 
direcily by the people, and any law to deprive the people of their right to elect their 
county superintendents in the counties now having this privilege would meet with 
strong opposition. ifalaw wereenacted for the election of all the county superintendents 
by the people of their respective counties it would have several advantages over the present 
method. In the first place it would secure a uniformity which is very much needed and 
which can scarcely be brought about in any other way; and secondly, it would make the 
people more directly responsible fcr the success or failure of the schools, and thus make 
them to become better acquainted with and to take a greater interest in them. As all 
the county officers are elected for four years, the county superintendentshould be elected 
for the same lenzth of time. 

He also urges upon the Legislature the propriety of paying the county superintend- 
ents better salaries. ‘‘No other officers, save perhaps township superintendents, are 
so poorly paid. Their duties are onerous, responsthle, and eften harassing, and their 
faithful performance of the greatest importance to the success of our public schools. I 
believe it would advance the school interest of the State to pay them salaries sufficient 
to enavie them to devote all their time to the duties of their offices, and to require them 
to visit every public school in their counties at least once during its session. The Legis- 
lature enacted a speciai law for Jefferson requiring this, and providing that the county 
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superintendent should be paid $65 per moath, over and above the regular compensation 
of county superintendents, ont of the county treasury, and I am informed that the peo- 
ple of the county are well! pleased with the law.”' 


APPEALS FROM DECISIONS OF TOWNSHIP SUPERINTENDENTS OR TRUSTEES. 


Under the present laws appeals from the decisions of township superintendents and 
trustees are restricted to the transactions of the meeting of parents and guardians the 
last week in October, and an appeal can then be taken to the county superintendent 
ooly. The right of appeal is Kable to abuse and shoald not be enlarged too much, but 
at the same time every provision should be mace against the liability of an injustice 
being done. Hence it is advised that appeals from decisions be not limited to any par- 
ticular meetings, and that appeals may be taken from the county superintendent to the 
educational board of the county. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


Under the present regulations there is no great inducement to teachers to make efforts 
for first-grade certificates, as the holder of a third-grade certificate may be paid as much 
as one who ho!ds 2 certiiicate of the rst grade. ‘The suncrintendent recommends that 
a law be passed making salaries of third-grade teachers ir... ten to twenty dollars per 
month: those of second-grade teachers from twenty to thirty-five dollars per month; 
and that teachers of the first grade shall not be paid less than thirty-five dollars per 
month. if there are sufficient funds tor a three months’ session at that rate. nor more 
than fifty doilars unless there are sufficient funds to run the schools six months or more 
at that rate, or where the patrons supplement the salary of the teacher. 


RENT OF SCHOOL LANDS. 


In many townships of the State thé sixteenth sections of school lands have never been 
sold, but are leased as provided by law, and the money received irom them is reported 
to the county superintendent, but the law requires no reportof it to be made to the State 
superintendent, so that it might be deducted from the apportionment to such townships. 
A law should be passed requiring the county superintendents to notify the State superin- 
tendent of all money received as rent from schoel lands. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


The law prescribes upon what brarches and by whom teachers shall be examined, and 
that correct answers shall be given to 79 per cent. of the questions in order to obtain 
alicense. The questions are prepared by the boards of examiners in the different coun- 
ties, and there is a great difference in the character of the questions asked. In some 
counties questions are asked candidates for third-grade certificates that only the most 
thorough scholars couid answer. while in other counties only the simplest questions are 
given candidates for certificates of the first grade. Frequently “catch questions”’ are 
given. or such as require a retentive memory only. The superintendent thinks that it 
should be the duty of the State superintendent. assisted by two experienced teachers, to 
prepare different series of questions to besent out together with rules for conducting the 
examinations, to the different boards of examiners. This plan has been adoptedin many 
of the Siates and gives very general satisfaction. 


EECOMMENDATIONS. 


Superintendent Palmer recommends: That an appropriation for the benefit of the pub- 
* schools of not less than $100,600 be made in addition to the regular annual appropria- 

on. 

That the State constitution be so amended as to authorize and require the levy and 
collection of 2 tax not exceeding five mills on the doilar, in counties, cities, towns, towz- 
ships, or other school districts, to be used for building and furnishing schoo!l-houses, or 
for other school purposes. 

That all county superintendents be elected by the people, that their salaries be increased 
from $75 to $159 per annum, and that they be required to visit every schcol in their re- 
spective counties, for which they shall receive compensation out of the county treasuries. 

‘That provision be made by iaw for securing a complete enumeration of all persons 
Within the school age. 

That the pay of teachers be graded according to their certificates. 

That the scholarship required for a third-grade license embrace such a fair knowledge 
of English grammar as will enable the applicant to speak and write the language with 
Teasonable correctness, and that all applicants for a teacher’s license be required to pay 
50 cents before being examined. 

That the poll-taxes coliected each year from each race be made the basis for teachers’ 
contracts and paymenis the succeeding year. 
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That the right of appeal from decisions of township superintendents and trustees be 
extended. 

That county superintendents be required to report to the State superintendent as to 
the renting of school lands. 

That probate judges be required to report abstracts of the assessments of poll-tax to 
the auditor instead of to the State department of education, and that by the last day of 
July, or as soon as settlements are had with the collectors, the auditor shall certify to 
the department of educatioa the amount of poll-taxes paid into the State treasury to the 
credit of the school fund of each county aud school district receiving its school fund 
direct from the State treasury. 

‘‘That county superintendents be reqnired to send to this department but one pay- 
roll, retaining a duplicate, which, together with the original, when returned with the 
funds fur payment of teachers each quarter, shall be signed by the teachers and retained 
by the county superintendent and filed in his office. 

‘* That tax collectors, at the end of each month in which they ccllect any poll-tax, 
shall make report of the same in duplicate, sonding one report to this department and 
the other to the county superintendent. That the collector shall first deduct the com- 
missions allowed by law to the assessor and himself from the amount of poll-tax col- 
leeted for each race in each township and school district, and report only the net amount 
paid into the treasury to the credit of the school fund for each race in each township 
and school district.’’ 


ARIZONA. 


The Legislature of Arizona failed to make any provision for the printing of the report 
of the superintendent of public instruction. For whatever information relating to edu- 
cation in Arizona is contained in this Report consult the Index. 


ARKANSAS. 
[From Renort for 1886-87 and 1887-88 of Siate Superintendent Woodville E, Thompson.] 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


That the schools of Arkansas have made great advances in the last few years is ac- 
knowledged by all. This has been caused by the interest manifested by the people in 
the schools and their efforts to place them in a better condition, and by the faithful 
work of an earnest corps of teachers. The superintendent says “that no State in the 
Union is doing more for public schools in proportion to its taxable property than is 
Arkansas”—a statement which many may be disposed to accept cum grano salis, but 
which he says will be found correct upon investigation. The taxes for school purposes 
are cheerfully paid by the people. During the last few years many valuable school- 
houses have been built, and now it is probable every county in the State has one or two 
school-houses which cost from three to five thousand dollars. No distinction is made 
in the schools between the children of different classes, but the children of senators, 
representatives, and day laborers meet in the same room and are treated in the same 
manner. 

There is still room for improvement, however, especially in the country schools, where 
three-fourths of the children are educated. The term of the schools should be longer, 
and means should be provided for a better equipment of the schools. 


GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


In 1827 Congress gave the Territory of Arkansas seventy-two sections of land for the pur- 
pose of establishing a seminary of learning, but afterwards this grant was modified go as to 
allow the lands to be used for the benefit of the common schools. In 1836 an additional 
grant of the sixteenth section of every township, and seventy-two sections, known as saline 
lands, was made for the benefit of the common schools. From theadmission of Arkansas 
as a State, in 1836, excellent constitutional and legislative provisions were made for the 
common schools, and there was a large revenue from the sales of school lands, but we 
find no evidences of the progress of the schools, and very probably little was accom- 
plished. 

The Legislature of 1866-67, composed of the best and most intelligent men of the 
State, passed an act providing for school revenues and for the proper administration of 
the system, under a State superinterident and county commissioners, and for the ex- 
amination and licensing of teachers. From this time the schools began to make some 
improvement, which was steadily kept up, except during the two years from J uly, 1873, to 
1875. From 1875 the expenditures for school purposes have gradually increased until, 
in 1888, we find the amount nearly one million dollars. 


' 
: 
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COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Superintendent Thompson azazin calls the attention of the Legislature to the impor- 
tance of having a county superintendent for the public schools. No private corporation 
having so many persons engaged iu its work and such interests involved would neglect 
to provide some one fully acquainted with the work by experience to see that it was 
properly and faithfully performed. The State is spending many thousands of doJlars 
every year upon the public schools, and these schools are determining to a large extent 
what shall be the intellectual development and moral qualifications of its future citi- 
zens. When these considerations are taken into account, the necessity of competent and 
faithful supervision is so patent that all must acknowledge it. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


In the reports of the State superintendent for the years 1884 and 1886, attention was 
called to the advantages to be derived from abolishing the school districts and institut- 
ing township districts. Superintendent Thompson thinks that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to the proper administration of the schools that the change be made. There are at 
present four thousand two hundred and eight school districts, and more than twelve 
thousand directors, many of whom are not competent to discharge their duties, and 
others often neglect them. Ifthe directors were chosen from the entire township much 
better oflicers could be selected, and there would be less probability of desiguing men 
getting control of the school affairs in order to defeat a school tax, or to give a teacher’s 
place to some dependent relative, as is too frequently the case at present. 

It sometimes occurs that in one of two school districts adjoining each other the school 
term will be eight or nine months, there will be an excellent teacher and a comfortable 
school-house; while in the other the opposite conditions prevail, the school term possibly 
being two or three months. Under the township system such differences would, not oc- 
cur; there would be no trouble in transferring a pupil from one school to another, the 
number of patrons attending each annual meeting would be much larger, and the inter- 
est correspondingly greater. The testimony is given of quite a number of superintend- 
ents of States where the system has been partially or entirely adopted, showing its ad- 
yantages and a general desire on the part of school officers to abolish the district plan. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


How to secure uniformity of text-books at the least expense is a question which has 
been very generally considered, and the superintendent of education of Arkansas thinks 
that the Legislature should take some action to secure this end. The plan suggested is 
State and county adoption, or else the furnishing of books by the school district. 


° REVENUE. 


The amount of funds received for school purposes in 1887-—88 was sufficient to secure 
an average school term throughout the State of only four months, and hence the possi- 
bility of longer terms without increased taxation deserves careful consideration. In 
1874 and 1879 there were destroyed by mistake large amounts of interest-bearing State 
scrip, which with the accumulated interest up to the present time would exceed $300,- 
000, all of which can easily be replaced by the State, and the permanent school fund 
would thus be increased to more than $300,000. Besides, the Legislature in 1875 passed 
an act granting to the school fund ten per cent. of the net proceeds of all sales of public 
school lands, but the schools have received nothing whatever from this source. 

If the addition from these sources could be made to the school funds, there would be 
a sufficient amount to maintain the schools for a month longer than at present. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The following changes in the school law are recommended by the State superintend- 
ent: That the State apportionment shall be made by the second Monday in September 
of each year, and that the auditor be required to report on the first Monday the amount 
for apportionment in the State treasury on the ist of September. 

That the county examiners and district directors be required to make their reports by 
July instead of September. 

That the State board of education instead of the State superintendent be authorized 
to examine applicants for State licenses, and that each applicant be required to pay a 
fee of $10 which shall be used in paying the examining committees. 

: That the returns of the annual district elections be made within ten days after said 
elections. 

That the directors be required to select text-books from the list recommended by the 
State board or by the State superintendent. 
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That the county treasurer shall receive two per cent. comrnission on all money paid out 
by him on warrants drawn by school directors. 

That certificates of election shall be given to these persons elected district directors 
within five days after the election. 


CATITORNIA. 
[From Report for 1886-87 and 1887-88 of Staite Superintendent Ira G. Hoittt.| 
GENERAL STATEMENTS, 


It is thought that at no time have the people received more and better work for their 
money expended upon schools than in the last two years. ‘The teachers have been well 
qualified for their business and have taken great interest in it, and the county superin- 
tendents have made every exertion to put the schools in a condition of the greatest use- 
falness. Two hundred and five schools report that they have not sufficient school grounds, 
while a large number of others report that their houses are badly ventilated and that 
they are not supplied with good furniture and other apparatus. 

The latest census returns show the population five to seventeen years of age to be 
270,500, which is apparently a decrease from the number of the previous year. This is 
occasioned by a discrepancy in the returns from San Francisco for the two years. None 
butstrictly honest and faithful men should be selected as school census marshals, and 
they should not be selected as a reward for party service; and a law should be passed 
forbidding that they be paid at so much per capita of the children listed, as this offers 
a great temptation for false returns. 

The State superintendent recommends that kindergartens and county high schools be 
made a part of the public school system of the State, and thinks that the establishment 
of mantal training schools will be of great benefit to the State. 


PRIVATE SCHOCLS. 


The number of children five to seventeen who attended private schools during the 
year 1887-88 was 20,768, or 7.68 per cent., which is about the same proportion as for 
several years past. ‘The principals of all private schools shouid be required to report 
both to the census marshal and to the State superintendent, so that the exact number 
of children in the State attending schcol may be known. 


NON-ATTENDANCOHE. 


The number of census children not attending any school during the year was 61,345, 
which is apparently a very large number of children growing up in ignorance; but it 
should be remembered that a large part of these are children under seven years of age 
who will probably attend afterwards, while many others are temporarily withdrawn 
from school for various reasons and will attend again. Still, the number is larger than 
it should be, and every school district should be required to furnish accommodations for 
every child desiring admission, or else forfeit its part of the State school money; and then 
the compulsory school law should be strictly enforced. 


TEACHERS, 


There are now 1,112 teachers in the State holding life diplomas. In the matter of 
teachers’ compensation California stands among the very first States of the Union; and 
she allows the same compensation for like work, whether done by men or women. No 
person should be employed as a teacher who is not possessed of a strong and healthy 
physical constitution by which he is enabled to throw life and animation into the work 
of the school-room, and to endure the nervous strain consequent upon teaching, 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Only the very best men should be chosen as county superintendents; progressive, 
earnest, and practical educators; and when such have been chosen, they should be paid 
a reasonable salary. The salaries of county superintendeuts now range everywhere from 
$100 to $4,000, showing that while some are paid well others receive mere pittances. 
Each county superintendent should be required to send in a brief report of the condition 
and progress of each school in his county, such reperts to be of the sanie size that they 
might be bound together. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


A constitutional amendment was adopted in 1834 for the compiling, printing, and pub- 
lishing of 2 series of text-books for the common schools of the state, which books should 
be sold at cast and should not be changed for four years. Tne Lesislature of 13835 ap- 
propriated $20,000 for compiling the books, and $150,000 for the necessary plant, ma- 
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terials, and labor. The books to be ihe were: Three readezs, one speller, one arith- 
metic, one history of the United States, and one geography. Phe followi ins persons were 
entitled to make orders for books: County superintendents of schools, principals of State 
norma! schowls, secretaries and elérks of schoo} districts, and retail dealers. 

The present State ae De eee States that when he came into odice ‘‘no adequate 
means had been provided for the distribution o| the text-books, aud nv provision what- 
ever had been made tor producing additional books after the first appropriation should 
beconre exhausted, the ‘rst editions of the books sold. aud the money pzid into the State 
treasury.”’ 

In les7 an amendatory and supplementary act was passed making provision for the 
following text-books, in addition to those préviously mentioned: One elementary arith- 
metic; one elementary grammar, or Janguage lessons: one elementary srography ; one 
paysiolozy and hygiene, “including a system of gymnastic exercises, and speci: lostruc- 
tion as to the nature and efleets “of alcoholic drinks and narcoties. One hundred and 
sixty-five thousand doilars, together with the unexpended balance of the former act, 
Were appropriated to cover the expense of printing the books, and $15,000 for compila- 
tion. 

‘*-The poor binding of the first edition of the readers and speller has been the principa 
cause of complaint concerning the books. Fortunately, however, the first editions of 
these books were not large, and the superintendent of State printing was requested to 
notity the then foremanof the bindery that no more inferior work would be accepted or 
passed by the board of education. Nocomplaints have been made concerning the bind- 
ing of subsequent editions, and we doubt if any publishing house can be found which 
turns out better presswork and better binding on text- books than that which is now 
done at the State printing office at Sacramento, under the superintendence of Mr. J. D. 
Young. ”’ 

The following shows the cost of the books: 


Prices of books now issued and ready for use, June 14, 1888. 


- ‘Cost Price at Z 

Name of book, Cost by Mail! pil from Re- 
Sacramento. | Pail Dealers. 

| | 

| 
Cents, | Cents. { Cents. 

First Reader....... Meteo ce ccasvenecetccsess cutee soeuscesssosssscesee Seescecesescees - 15 20 20 
SE REIMELM SAO OUST Oe occ cote ss ss saceicecs ssescsscsess=sesecsessseseicdesuacousoses0d 33 43 49 
Mhird Reader......... Rae ee = eh) S6 DHRC OOLEEES EEE ee eee 54 | 66 (25) 
BC. oo ceseey ecissesess~occoees DE SS OOCE BOSE ICOCHCORUCS CSC ACERS UR EEE anna 95 ai 30 
Primary Number Lessons.......... Beene few cenere enter ne es cane reece ck es cees 20 25 %5 
BRAVATICE AATIUHINELIC «2. ....00 ne scancensennccancececes COCERcREgSOOKS BONCONIES 49 5C | 59 
Sete UNG Ce, GMTIAEIN YEE a. Uaedivico ano e cece see vesensanseeccsccn cesses Berrereasses A 42 50 |} 50 
Tnited RRL E SBT SUOT Stivers ccs. 5 ccec cess sS0cncteee Geese ssuccceesstcaseess ees 70 &2 | 50 


One of the imporiant results of publication by the State is that uniformity of text- 
books is secured throughout the State. The State superintendent says: 

‘*Having been one of the earliest advocates of a State series of text-books, it has not 
only been my duty but my purpose and pleasure to aid in giving the scheme a fair trial, 
and bringing the experiment to a successfl issue. since some of the books have heen 
issued and gone into use I find many persons who. being opposed to the undertaking at 

st, have now becoine convinced of its feasibilityand economy. Some of the books have 
been pronounced the best of their kind. and I am of the opinion, judging from my ob- 
servations in various schools which I have got, and from the expressions of superin- 
tendents and teachers at institutes, that the experiment thus far has fully met the ex- 
pectations of its most ardent friends, and that the books themselves are giving a good 
decree of satisfaction. 

“if the books are as good as others, or wili answer the purpose as we il. then the ques- 
tion which most concerns the parents j is, Which will cost the least? It may be claimed, 
and must be admitted, that it costs the State more to manufacture the books than it would 
cost 2 private publishing house. The State pays better wages than the private pub- 
lisher, and works its help eight hours a day, while the private publisher works his help 
ten hours aday. But the consumer isinterested not in ‘the actual first cost of the books, 

at in the cost to him. 

*“‘Since the State charges no manufacturers’ prot, no jobbers’ proiit, and “the retail 
dealer isallowed by law to charge no more than it ould cost the pupil! to have the books 
sent to him Lay mail (the retail dealer making only the difference between postage and 
freight). it follows that the consumer, or papil, Pa the private publisher. or his retail 
dealer, from. thirty to sixty-six per cent. more thah he is required to pay the State for 
his text-books,’” ; j 
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COLORADO AND CONNECTICUT. 


The School Reports of Colorado and Connecticut were not received in season to be 
considered in this part of the Report, but abstracts of themmay be found at the close. 


See Index. . 
DAKOTA. 


[From Report for 1886-87 and 1887-88 of the Territorial Board of Education of Dakota.) 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


The progress made in the educational affairs of Dakota, as shown by the statistical 
summary of the last five years, given in the report of the Territorial Board of Educa- 
tion, has been very rapid. This progress has been made by all grades of the schools, 
from the ordinary ungraded schools to the colleges and universities; and it has been a 
general progress, an increase in attendance and in amount of expenditures, a better qual- 
ity of work, and longerschool terms. School officers and teachers have worked harmon- 
iously together to place the schools on a higher plane of usefulness, and we now find the 
outlook for the future most promising. 

Less than one-fourth of the county superintendents made their reports within the time 
required by law, the difficulty being caused by a failure of township and district clerks 
to forward their reports promptly, and in many cases then they were inaccurate. If a 
Territorial fund were raised to be distributed among the districts when full and accurate 
reports had been made from them, it would soon remedy the evil. It would also be of 
much assistance to poor and unimproved districts. The annual salary of the district 
clerk should not be paid until he presented a receipt for his prompt report from the 
county superintendent. 

Instead of a report being made by the board of education only every two years, it 
should be made annually, so that the matter contained in it might be fresh and of greater 
interest. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The finances of the schools are generally well managed, and in this respect the schools 
are in a very prosperous condition. The amount of warrants outstanding is not large, 
and generally sell for almost their full value, while the bonds always sell for their face 
value and frequently above par. The warrants draw interest at eight per cent., and the 
bonds at from seven to eight per cent. The board of education has endeavored to get the 
schools to operate on a cash basis, and has discouraged the issuing of bonds. so that fewer 
bonds were issued during the last year than for many years previously. The interest on 
those issued is usually paid promptly, but'in some cases it was neglected and caused com- 
plaint. On account of recent changes in the school law some uncertainty exists as to who 
is authorized to issue the bonds, and unless some action is taken on the matter by the 
Legislature the bonds will not command as good prices as they should. 


DISCREPANCIES. 


An examination of the reports of county superintendents for the last five years shows 
quite a discrepancy in the amount of money on hand the last day of the school year and 
the first day of the next year, although the amount should be the same; in most cases, 
too, the amount of money on hand is /ess than that reported as left over. The balance 
on hand June 30, 1884, was reported as $295,000, but the amounton hand July 1, 1884, 
the next day, was $262,000, showing a loss of $34,000. The next year there was a loss 
of $218,000, and the next year a loss of $145,000, but on July 1, 1887, there was a gain 
of $27,000. It is thought that these discrepancies are mostly due to carelessness and 
imperfect book-keeping, but it is quite probable that among the two thousand officers 
there are some dishonest ones. 

-As the amount of public money paid out for school purposes is larger than that for any 
other purposes, it should be required that a perfectly accurate accountof it be kept. At 
present the township and district treasurers receive the money from the county treas- 
urers and pay it out on tha order of the clerk and chairman of the school board; but it 
would be better if it were the duty of the county treasurer himself to disburse all the 
school funds of the county, as that officer is usually a good financier and is placed under 
bond to discharge his duties faithfully. 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


The subject of school lands is one of the most important connected with the schools of 
Dakota. The number of acres is about two millions, with an estimated value of about 
ten millions of dollars, and as the time is drawing near when Dakota shall become a 
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State and the title to the lands shall be transferred from the National Government, the 
question of the management of the school Jands becomes one of great importance; es- 
pecially so when the history of school lands in other States is considered, for it is gen- 
erally found to be a history of ‘‘ extravagance, waste, fraud, and disappointment to the 
friends of education.”’ 

In many parts of the Territory settlements have been made on the school lands, and 
in others much valuable timber has been removed from them, and, unless some steps 
are soon taken to check these trespasses, so great will be the number of depredators that 
they will be able to influence legislation in their favor, andthe public schools will be thus 
robbed of their resources. 

If the school lands are sold and the funds invested for the benefit of the schools, the 
principal can never increase while the interest must gradually decrease; but if the lands 
are held by the State and leased out on long terms, the value of the lands would greatly 
increase and the school funds be thus augmented, and in no case could the loss exceed 
one year'sincome. This plan is strongly recommended by General W. H. H. Beadle, ex- 
Territorial superintendent of public instruction, whois better acquainted with the-sub- 
ject than any one else in the Territory, and it is fully endorsed by the board of education. 
In connection with these lands it should always be remembered that they were granted 
by the General Government for the benefit of the common schools; special grants having 
been made for universities, normal schools, and the agricultural college; that the lands 
eranted to many of the other States have been sold and the money wasted, and it there- 
fore becomes the people of Dakota to guard theirs with jealous care lest another dark 


chapter be written in the history of public-school lands. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


There are four thousand one hundred and two school-houses in the Territory, with an 
estimated average value of about eight hundred dollars; the number of children of school 
age to each house, according to the latest estimates of the population, is twenty-eight. 
In school accommodations for its children, therefore, Dakota ranks with the first States 
inthecountry. Many ofthe houses, though, are not built with as much regard to the com- 
fort and convenience of the pupils as the extreme cold and severity of the winter storms 
require. A!l of them shouldbe built with a fuel pit or cellar beneath them so that it 
would not be necessary to leave them in severe weather to secure fuel. 

The last Legislature authorized the department of education to ‘‘ adopt the best plans 
and specifications for the construction of school-houses, and to furnish the same to the 
various school boards of the Territory, when needed, free of charge.*? Quite a number 
of urgent requests for plans were received, but as the Legislature made no appropria- 
tion fo secure them, nothing could be done by the department. A small appropriation 
should be made for this purpose, and a saving of money in the construction of houses 
will result, as well as the insuring of better light, heating, ventilation, and sanitary 
condition. 

EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Sixty-one schools are without blackboards, and 1,034 without an unabridged diction- 
ary. Two hundred and seventeen have school libraries containing 4,937 volumes. Lo- 
cal school officers have been encouraged to avail themselves of the provisions of the law 
regarding libraries, as it is thought that they will prove of great value to the children. 


UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Seventy-six counties of the Territory have the township system, and fifteen the dis- 
trict system. The two plans have thus been in direct contact, and with the exception 
of the fact that the district brings the people into close relations with the schools, all the 
arguments are in favor of township districts. In the counties operating under the dis- 
trict system the law has been so obscured by enactments, repeals, and reénactments 
that it is difficult to determine what the law is, and many disputes have been occasioned. 
It is very desirable that the Legislature place these fifteen counties under the township 
plan like the other seventy-six counties. 


SCHOOL TERN. 


The average length of a school term in 1887-S8 was one hundred and six days, three 
less than in the previous year, the decrease being caused by a failure of crops in a few 
of the counties. The highest average in any county was one hundred and forty-three 
days, the lowest was sixty-three days; but one hundred and fifty districts had no school 
atall. The law does not require the schools to be open any specified length of time, and 
in some of the districts the officers would not levy a sufficient tax to provide schools. It 
should be required that every district maintain a school for at least five months, and in 
case of failure that the county superintendent be empowered to de so. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


In 1886-87 the per cent. of children attending school was 83, but in 1887-88 only 
81; hence it would seem that the compulsory law wasa dead letter; yet there have been 
instances where the law has had effect, though it should have had much greater effect. 
An education is not intended simply for the benefit of the child and parent, but for the 
welfare of the State also, and so when public schools have been established by the State 
it has the right to require that all the children shall be educated. 


TEACHERS. 


The number of certificates of the first grade issued during the year 1887-88 was 246, of 
the second grade 1,442, of the third grade 2,153, and the number of applications rejected 
was 493. While the ratio of male teachers to female has been about the same for several 
years, the salaries of males have been gradually diminishing to thatof the female teachers, 
showing that the latter are quite likely to prove themselves competent for the work. ~ 
The standard of teachers has been, raised very much, especially by the law of 1887, but 
itis thought desirable to maintain this standard for a time at least, and that suiiiciently 
high wages be paid to get good teachers. On account of the low wages and shortness 
of the term, most of the teachers are required to scek other employment during the rest 
of the year. 

STUDIES, 


Of the 93,826 pupils enrolled only forty thousand have been studying physiology and 
hygiene. The law requiring this instruction has met with very little opposition, and 
it is probable that it will soon be very generally complied with. 

Strong efforts have been made to introduce drawing into all the schools, and much 
attention has been given to it at meetings of teachers. There is a great tendency to 
crowd too many things into the school course, but it is thought that this branch can he 
made to occupy the attention of the pupils during leisure moments and be of much 
benefit to them. 

According to the requirements of the law, the board of education, after getting all the 
information possible on the subject, prepared a regular course of study for common 
schools, including the high and normal schools, and forwardéd copies of it to all the 
teachers and school officers. In the normal schools it proves quite satisfactory, and 
when it shall have been longer in the common schools it will probably prove very ad- 


vantageous, especially in economizing time and force. 
i] 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The influence upon the schools of a thoroughly qualified county superintendentis very 
great, and he can assist very much in making them a success. He should be the lead- 
ing educator of the county, and in ail cases should be required to hoid a first-grade 
teacher’s certificate, as it would be absurd to have a superintendent whose duty it was 
to examine teachers, but who could not pass the examination himself. Most of the su- 
perintenderts in Dakota are men prepared especially for teaching, but in some cases in- 
competent ones are chosen, and the board of education should have the power to remove 
such. The term of office of county superintendents should be made longer. “‘A good 
man is barely able to get his work organized till he is called upon to give it up or seek 
anew election. He should be allowed a larger salary by law, and relieved ina measure 
from the restraints frequently placed upor him by the county commissioners. He has 
an important work to do and he should be given the opportunities to perform his duty 
well, and receive a just compensation for it. When township school boards fail to pro- 
vide the duration of school required by law, he should have authority to step in and pro- 
vide it. In many ways his authority in school matiers should be extended and his po- 
sition backed up. THe is the most important officer in the whole educational machine, 
and though laws may to some extent destroy his usefulness so long as he exists at all 
they can not destroy his influence. In all that looks to real advancement in education 
he must be the leader, no matter what the work or influence of other officers. Every 
possible safeguard should be thrown around his election, and he should be removed as 
far as possible from partisan polities. ”’ 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


While nearly all the States and Territories have laws regulating the use of text-books 
in the schools, the Legislature of Dakota has done nothing at all with reference to it. 
It would prove highly advantageous if it were required that a uniform series of text- 
books be used throughout the entire Territory, and the Legislature should pass a law 
requiring uniformity in the townships at least, and that when aseries has been adopted 
it should not be changed in less than five years; and when this has been enacted the 
different township officers can hold a convention and adopt a common system, and tius © 
secure uniformity throughout each county. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


The law requires that the common schools shall be taught in the English language; 
but some instances came to the attention of the board of education where the teacher 
was not even able to speak the English language, and nothing could be done about ib, as 
the foreign element was so strong that they not only controlled the sehgo!s but the elec- 
tion of county superintendent also, and a strong public sentiment was created in sup: ort 
of the schools taught in a foreign language. The board of education recommends that 
it be authorized to remove any ‘county superintendent who refuses to enforce the law on 
this subject. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 


The following recommendations ave made to the Territorial Legislature: 

That the fifteen counties now operating under the district system be placed under the 
township system. 

That the county treasurer be made ex-officio treasurer of the several school townships 
of his county. 

That a general board of control be established to have charge of the various public 
educa ational institutions ior higher and special instruction. 

That the law relating to the issuing of bends by school townships be so amended as 
to authorize the clerk and chairman of the school board to execute the bonds instead of 
the clerk and director, no such officer as director having been established. 

That a law be passed to prevent trespasses upon the school lands. 

That a general territorial tax be levied for the support of schools, to be distributed to 
the several counties in proportion to the school enrolment. 

That the clerk of the township school board be required to hold a receipt from the 
county superintendent that his annual report has been correctly made and delivered be- 
fore he shall be allowed the last half of his salary. 

That an appropriation be made tosecure plans and specifications for school-houses, and 
that it be required that school-houses be built according to them. 

That a uniform law be passed regulating the out-houses of the rural schools. 

That each school district be required to maintain a school for at least four months each 

ear. 
F That first-grade teachers’ certificates be valid for three years and entitle the holders to 
teach in any county in the Territory. 

That the board of education be autherized to enforce the course of study prescribed 
by law. 

That each director of the subdistricts be allowed two dollars for each quarterly meet- 
ing he attends. 

That the appropriation of $50 per county for institute purposes be changed to an ap- 
propriation of $4,800 per year for the employment of four institute conductors for the 
Territory, and that an additional appropriation be made to cover their expenses. 

That a normal schoo! for North Dakota be established. 

That the law relating to the powers of the subdistrict directors be so amended as to 
leave the entire control of the schools and the employment of a teacher to a township 
school board. 

That it be made a misdemeanor for a clerk and chairman to execute any contract wn- 
less previously ordered so to do ab a regular meeting of the board, or at a special meet- 
ing called according to iaw. Directors should be prohibited from signing any contract 
or agreement for furniture or fixtures at any time. 

That the county suserintendent ve elected for four years; that residence in the connty 
not to be required, but that a minimum standard of qualifications be established, and 
that he be subjeci to removal by the Territorial board of education. 


[From the Repért of the State Board of Education to the Governcr, 18S8.] 


‘*The progress of education during the year ending June 30, 1858, has been very sate 
isfactory; indeed, it is not too muth to say that it has been oratifying beyond anything 
that we had pected. It is safe to affirm that during no year of our “entire educational 
history has so great an advance been made in all that pertains to the real work of edu- 
cation, no matter in what line considered. Although the reports from locai officers to 
this department are not all in, enough is known to pear us out in saying that the num- 
ber of school-houses built, the amount of money raised in the Territory 101 school pur- 
poses, and the number of children of school age in the Territory show a healthy and 
vigorous growth. But the results of the year’s activity is not shown in statistics alto- 
gether, but rather in an awakened interest in all that pertains to education, ina more 
cordial pablic support given our educational workers, in larger enthusiasm in the teach- 
ing force, in an increasing nimber of pupils in the higher and special schools, and lastly, 
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though not least, in the convergence of all lines of educational work toward one general 
system of schools for the Territory. Our people are looking more to the kind of train- 
ing their pupils are receiving. Our teachers are becoming more professional, and are 
putting forth much greater efforts to prepare themselves for efficient service, as is at- 
tested by a greatly enlarged attendance upon the teachers’ institutes, associations, and 
normal schools. The people generally take a lively interest in school affairs, and are 
proud of our educational progress and standing, and are each year making greater efforts 
and sacrifices in behalf of our school system. There isno demand made upon them that 
is so readily and generously supplied as the demand for funds for school purposes. We 
have reasons to be satisfied with the present and hopeful for the future.’’ 


CITY GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


‘Great progress is being made by the principal cities in the Territory in matters per- 
taining to education. Fine and substantial buildings are being erected, and all the ap- 
paratus and appliances are being provided that are necessary for thorough school work. 
Skillful and experienced teachers are being sought in the educational centers of the East, 
and modern methods are adopted in all of the schools. Good salaries are usually paid, 
and tenure of office of both principals and teachers is becoming more permanent.’’ 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


**No subject incident to the school affairs of Dakota is of greater interest and importance 
to her people than the subject of school lands. Hon. P. F. McClure, commissioner of 
immigration of the Territory, estimates the number of acres of school lands at three mill- 
ions, and the estimate isa low one. At the very moderate valuation of six dollars per 
acre these lands represent a magnificent school fund of eighteen million dollars. If this 
sum were at the present time paying five per cent., the annual income from this source 
would be nearly sufficient to cover haif the total expenditures for school purposes in Da- 
kota. In their present condition theschools are deriving no benefit from them, Although 
the lands of the Territory generally are rapidly increasing in value, in many places the 
school lands are depreciating in value. Unoccupied lands in the eastern part of the Ter- 
ritory are becuming very scarce and the pressure of settlers is very great, so that much of 
the school land is occupied and cultivated. It is not a rash estimate that puts the por- 
tion of the school lands now cultivated at one-fourthof the whole. Each crop taken from 
them is impoverishing the land and diminishing its value, for the cultivator is anxious 
to get all he can from it without making any return to the Jand and with the least possi- 
ble care of it. Many sections through this neglect are growing up to noxious weeds and 
will soon bein a condition that will make them valueless to any one. We would earn- 
estly urge the Department of the Interior to take such steps as may be deemed wise to 
prevent further despoliation of these lands, that the people of this Territory, in whose be- 
half they have been set aside, may receive them undiminishedin value. We would most 
respectfully advise that Congress take action authorizing their rental for the benefit of the 
schools of the Territory. In many partsoft the Territory the lands would readily rent at 
the rate of from fifty cents to one dollar per acre for grain-raising purposes, while the un- 
broken sections would be easily disposed of at a fair rent for hay and pasturage, and the 
value to the new State remain undiminished. We believe that such a disposal of them 
would meet the universal approval of our people. Ina newcountry like thisthe demands 
upon the people that must be met by way of taxation are very numerous and burden- 
some. In some counties the rate of levy for school purposes alone is 27 mills, a tax that 
would not be levied or borne in many of the older and more wealthy States. Many of 
the people have come here to make homes, and have brought little capital with them be- 
sides their courage and energy, and the burdens of taxation are very grievous. A small 
income now from the school lands will be far more helpful to them than four times the 
amount ten years hence. We would, therefore, respectfully urge that immediate steps 
be taken to prevent further waste of the school lands and to give the people of the Ter- 
ritory some present benefit from them.”’ . 


DELAWARE. 
[From Report for 1888 of A. N. Raubdb, President of the State Board of Education.] 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


The president of the State board of education thinks that it was the intention of the 
framers of the law cf 1887 that a biennial report should be made by the State board of 
education on the first Tuesday of December, 1888, instead of in 1889; and he has actecl 
upon this presumption. il 

Great difficulty has been experienced in collecting fuli and accurate statLt-cs under 
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the new law, as its requirements are so meagre and the incorporated boards are under 
no obligation to furnish statistics to the county superintendents. 

It is not deemed advisable to recommend the adoption of a law for compulsory school 
attendance, as it would probably prove inoperative and unpopular. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY, 


The law establishing county superintendency proves to be a very wise one; the su- 
perintendents appointed by the Governor have discharged their duties faithfully and 
conscientiously. Theschools have been regularly visited by them, and the examinations 
carefully conducted; they have held annual county institutes in which thoroughly qual- 
ified instructors were employed, and from which the teachers doubtless received great 
benefit. 

The term of office of the county superintendent should be at least two years, and it 
would be better if it were four years; and the superintendent should be required to pos- 
Sess special qualifications and experience in teaching. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


According to the present regulations, a candidate who answers sixty per cent. of the 
questions given at a teachers’ examination is entitled to a third-grade certificate which 
is valid for one year; but to obtain a second-grade certificate, which is only valid for two 
years, it is necessary to answer ninety per cent. of the questions. In most of the States 
the ability required to obtain this second-grade certificate would entitle to a certificate 
practically good for life. Correct answers to eighty per cent. of the questions should 
entitle to a second-grade certificate. 

The law as to first-grade certificates is somewhat indefinite; but it requires that the 
applicant shall be qualified in certain specified branches, and the certificate is valid only 
for three years, presumably in the county for which it was issued. It should be valid 
throughout the State, and should be renewable every three years by the county superin- 
tendent. 

Certificates valid for life should also be issued to those who had held first-grade cer- 
tificates and had taught successfully for a certain number of years, as this would prove 
s incentive to teachers to make teaching their life-work, and would elevate the pro- 

ession. 

It is thought, too, that the life certificates of other States should be recognized in Dela- 
ware if a like courtesy were shown in other States to the holders of life certificates issued 
by Delaware. 

THE HUNDRED SYSTEM. 


The efficiency of the schools would be very much increased by abolishing the school 
districts and making the hundreds, as at present constituted, the school units; thus 
adopting what is called in the western States the township system. Or a modification 
of this system might be adopted by dividing the hundreds into incorporated boroughs 
and rural districts. 

One advantage arising from this system would be that a high school might be estab- 
lished in each hundred. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


_ The law requiring instruction in temperance and hygiene is faithfully observed, but 
it cannot be expected that a law so loosely worded can effect much in a short time, as 
the instruction may be given only once a week or even once a month. : 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A law should be enacted permitting each district to furnish free text-books to its pupils, 
as it gives eminent satisfaction wherever it has been tried, and when once adopted is 
never abandoned. It would secure books at less cost, and increase the attendance of 
pupils, as indigent pupils would not be kept at home on account of the expense of furnish- 
ing them with books; it would secure a better classification of pupils, and obliterate 
class distinctions. 

INCORPORATED SCHOOL BOARDS. 


According to the present laws, schools having incorporated school boards have no 
Supervision except that given by the commissioners, and their teachers are exempt from 
examination. It would be better if all the schools of a county, except those under 
special superintendents, were placed under the county superintendent. 


NORMAL TRAINING. © 


_ Delaware, like most of the other States and of the Territories, should have an institu- 
tion for the special training of teachers, and a diploma from it should entitle the holder, 
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aftersome years of successful experience, to teach without furtherexamination. ‘*Teach- 
ing will in time be recognized asa profession if teachers be trained in their work, and we 
ought to do for the Delaware teachers what other States are doing for theirs. Many of our 
brightest young men and women drift to the State Normal Schools of other States for their 
training, thus expending thousands of dollars abroad that ought to be made to con- 
tribute to the prosperity of our own State. Buta possibly worse feature is the fact that 
most of these teachers remain in other States after receiving their “training, and teach 
where their diplomas are recognized as valid without further examination. Our State 
thus loses many good teachers whose services are needed at home.”’ ) 


RECOMMENDATIONS, : 


Provision should be made for taking a census of the school population at least every 
two years. At present it is impossible to ascertain what per cent. of the children of 
schoo] age are attending school. 

An ‘‘Arbor Day’’ should be established. The Governor should be authorized and re- 
quested to appoint a day, not later than the first of March in each year, to be spent by 
the pupils and their friends in adorning the school grounds and their homes by the plant- 
ing of trees and saorubbery. . 

The members of the State board of education receive no salary for their services, 
but they should at least receive sufficient compensation to cover the necessary expenses 
of se travelling, ete. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


’ 
‘ 
; 
¥ 
: 
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[Report of Board of Trustees for 18S7-88.] 


The committee of the board of trustees state that a very hopeful advance was made 
by the schools of the District during the year 1887-88; that the appropriations made by 
Congress during the two preceding years had done much to overcome the great need of 
the ‘public schools, increased accommodations for the pupils; but still the two most ur- 
gent wants of the schools, in order to secure their complete success, are increased accom-— 
modations for the pupils of the high schools and more liberal salaries to the teachers. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The total enrolment of pupils in the public schools during the year was 34,850; the 
average enrolment 28,553; showing that the enrolment during each month of the year 
was, on an average, 6,297 less than the entire enrolment. The census taken by the po- 
lice in June, 1888, showed the whole number of children of school age, six to seven- 
teen years inclusive, to be 51,500; number enrolled in the public schools, 34,850; im 
private schools, 3,119; total enrolment, 37,969. The difference between the school pop- 
ulation and the average enrolment in the schools was 20,389. This can be accounted for 
to a large extent. Many children that have been enrolled leave the city and thereby 
leave the schcols; many of the older pupils leave the schools to enter upon some busi- 
ness of life; some leave because of sickness or death. But, after making due allowanes 
for all these, a large number of absences are unaccounted for. 

The question then arises, In what way can the public schools help to overcome this 
non-attendance? In the first place, ample provision should be made for pupils in com- 
fortable, well-lighted, and well-ventilated buildings where they could receive full atten- 
tion during the whole school day, instead of for two or three hours in the morning or” 
afternoon. 

In the second place, the school should furnish efficient and interesting work, suited to 
the capacities of all the children, and such as they see will be of help to them in their 
life-work. 

It was noticed during the year that a large number of children within reach of the 
rural schools were not attending, and so the teachers made visits to their parents to in- 
duce them to send their children to school; and, as a result, the schools were scon filled 
with children who had been remaining at home simply on account of the indifference 
of parents or children. In a few eases, however, it was found that the non-attendance 
was cecasioned by inability to buy books or proper clothing. 


TRUANCY AGENT. 


Tt is thought that if there were a truancy agent whose duty it would be, ander the 
direction of the superintendent or other authority, to seek out the absent or tardy child- 
ren, that the school attendance would be very much increased without the necessity of 
resorting to arbitrary compulsion. <A iruant law without a truancy agent would preve 
a failure. 


e 
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. VENTILATION, 


Upon this subject Superintendent Powell says: ‘‘The school-rooms that have been 
rovided during the last ten or more years are cheerful, thoroughly ventilated, and 
ealthful. I am glad to be able to say the system of ventilation employed ventilates, 

and ventilates in spite of the preoccupation of the teacher or of the janitor, In re-pect 
of heating, lighting, and ventilation, nothing more is to be desired in the new build- 
ings. Some of our older buildings, however, although fine, imposing structures, are 
poorly ventilated or are not ventilated at all. The more prominent of the former are 
. the Franklin and the Jetferson; of the latter, the Wallach and the Cranch. Nothing, 
’ tomy mind, should be urged more strongly, save only additional accommodations, than 
_ the improvement of the ventilating processes in the buildings namied and in a few others. 
So easily may this be done, and at such a trifling expense comparatively, with the knowl- 
edge now possessed, that I should feel myself remiss did I fail to call your attention to 
this most urgent need and thus emphasize the suggestions of my co-laborers.’’ 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The attention of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia is again most urgéntly 
called to the needs of the high schools, both of the colored and white children. The 
colored high schcol is situated in an extremely inconvenient locality for the yreater por 
| tion of pupils attending it; it is poorly adapted to the purpose, and all the accommoda- 
tion which it affords is urgently needed to meet the demands of the section of city in 
which it is located for schcols of a lower grade. 

The necessify fur increased accommodations for the Washington High School was pre- 
sented to the Commissioners in the last report, but as it was necessary to make additional 
provision for the primary schools also, the preference was given to the iatter, and the 
high school was neglected; and,as was predicted by the trustees, a large number of 
vhildren, entitled to admission by proficiency and deportment, made application, but on 

account of the limited accommodation three hundred and ninety-eight pupils, out of a 
total attendance of nine hundred and ninety-seven, could only receive instructicn during 
one-half of each day. It is estimated that the total attendance during the current year 
Will approximatetwelve hundred pupils with accommodation for about seven hundred and 
fifty, and unless additional rcom is provided, it is probable that in another year all the 
pupils will be limited to half-day sessions. Itis, of course, an injustice forsome pupils to 
be limited to a half-day at school while others attend the full day’s session. Full and ef- 
fective work can not be done by either teacher or pupil where the instruction is limited 
to the short space of time devoted to recitations. In the high school, each teacher gives 
' instructicn in a particular branch to each class studying it, and when a class has recited 
to one teacher it goes to the room of another; hence it is necessary that all the teachers 
: be in the same building. 

It is worthy of special note that a much larger proportion of the boys and girls of this 
city continue their studies until they have entered the high school than is found to be 
the case in scarcely any other large city. 

There are three courses ef study in the high schcol: An academic course, a scientific 
course, and a business course; the first two requiring a period of three years, and the last 
2 period of two years for completion of the prescribed work. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


‘‘The manual training now given to boys, together with their active and varied sports, 
niford much exercise for them. The industrial work for girls and their sports are less 
venefdicial, afford less of vigorous exercise. Neither the industries nor the sports insure 
that systematic physical training or cultivation that is desired. 

** Exercise is not cultivation. Exercise specifically directed and methodically taken 
results in ‘cultivation. 

‘‘ Calisthenic exercises are now employed by some of our teachers but not by all, and, 
i fear, not by many. The work done by these is apt to be spasmodic, and not being con- 
tinned by the succeeding teacher of the school, is of little value comparatively.”’ 

** The good effects of the military drill given to the boys in the high school are ap- 
parent, whether the boys drill, march in military garb, walk across the schoe!-reom, or 
sit in recitation. These results are obtained by methodical exercises, each of which is 
had for a definite purpose. The lack of corresponding training is noticeable in the move- 
ments not only of girlsin the high school but also below the high school, but the pain- 
ful manifestation of the lack of physical cultivation is the absence of vigor and the 
nresence of lassitude. 

“ The exercises of the school should be an alternation of menial and physical effort, 
both of which to be most profitable must be specifically directed and methodically done. 
if during the physical exercises the perfect ventilation of the room is assured, the school 
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would become a place to be sought and attended for health and physical cultivation, as 
well as for mental growth and improvement. 

‘*T suggest the employment of two or more teachers of health exercises. These teach- 
ers would occupy the same relative positions that are held by the teachers of drawing or 
of music, and would do their workin acorresponding way. Pupils might by this means 
be trained systematically in manual exercises as well as in vocal exercises by the special 
teachers visiting the schools at stated intervals to give the instruction, the regular teacher 
repeating and supplementing the exercises for recreation and cultivation during the in- 
tervals of absence of the special teacher. Such exercises would help in the reading les- 
sons, in the music lessons, in the drawing and writing lessons, and would give health and 
grace to all the children.”’ 


LIBRARIES AND APPARATUS. 


It has been the constant aim of the teachers to reduce the didactic memoriter methods 
of instruction to the lowest, and to substitute examinations and investigations in the 
library and laboratory. For this purpose, there is need of suitable reference books and 
libraries containing historical, biographical, and scientific works, to which the teachers 
and pupils can have ready access; and there is need also of objects for investigation and 
illustration; so that pupils shall not always be required to examine books to obtain in- 
formation. The demands upon the contingent fund for other purposes, as for instance 
the supplying of repted buildings with seats, have been so great that little help could be 
given from this source. Insome instances money was obtained tosupply these wants by 
giving concerts, by contributions, etc.; but it cannot be expected that much will be ac- 
complished in this way. 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


At present the prescribed average salary is $670 per annum, and the board of trustees 
unanimously recommends that it be increased to $685 per annum. The salary of mes- 
sengers in the departments of the Government is $840 per annum, and that of assistant 
messengers is $720, in both cases the salaries being higher than that of the cultivated 
teaches of the District who were required to spend years in preparing for their work. 

The proportion of children in the schools of high grade is much larger than in most 
other cities, and consequently more teachers of high attainments and experience are 
needed, and their salaries should be higher. 

The appropriations of the last three years for school purposes have been accompanied 
with a restriction forbidding an increase in the number of teachers in any grade receiv- 
ing $900 or more. It is earnestly recommended that, if any restriction at all of this kind 
is needed, the limitation be $1,200 instead of $900. 

The number of pupilsin the eighth grade and in the high schools has greatly increased 
in the last few years, so that more teachers have become necessary for their instruction, 
but teachers of sufficient attainments to fill these places, and who have had experience, 
can obtain larger salaries; consequently several of the best teachers have resigned to ac- 
cept situations elsewhere, and it has been found necessary to employ young college grad- 
uates who, in many cases, possessed fine ability, but who were entirely without experi- 
ence. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 


‘“The school year was marked by the formal introduction of manual training into the - 


curriculum of the public schools of the district. 

‘Every thing done in this branch of education was done with the purpose, ultimately, 
of adding the different parts thereof to the course of instruction and introducing them 
into their respective grades of school throughout the district. The appropriation for 
manual training, $5,000 (for plant only), was such that this could be only partially ac- 
complished the past year. ad 

‘‘That the value and practicability of the work might be tested it was engrafted in 
its entirety on the schools of a portion of the district. For instance, carpentry work, 
cooking, and sewing were introduced into all the schools of the third division in which 
it is proposed to teach these subjects respectively. 

‘‘A corresponding introduction of these studies was made in some schools of the sec- 
ond and fourth divisions and also in the high school.”’ 

‘Throughout the district, at this writing, sewing teachers, eight in number, teach 
classes of girls of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Seven thousand girls are taught 
plain sewing, running, hemming, felling, darning, and button-hole stitch, etc. This 
work has served a double purpose—the one for which it was designed (that of giving in- 
struction in sewing), and another, that of increasing the interest in other school work. 
It refreshes and invigorates; it introduces a marked change which breaks up the oft-time 
dull routine so destructive to the spirit of real intelligent work. 

‘Two thousand girls from the seventh and eighth grades and from the high school 
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receive instruction in cooking at the hands of nine teachers. Each cooking-school has 
for its use a kitchen and a mixing-rcom complete in their appointments. IJach is also 

upplied with blackboards for the representation of many of the food substances which, 
without such aid, would be less thoroughly understood. Instruction is given on food 
materials—their nature, sources, effects on both body and mind and consequent relative 
values. Much of the work makes application of the physics regularly taught in the 
schools. ‘This, with the thorough study of food materials, the experiments, observa- 
tions. and iuferences made by the pupils, gives the work in cooking a scientific and at 
the same time a practical basis.”’ 

‘*Twelve teachers are required to teach seventeen hundred boys from the seventh and 
eighth grades from the high school. The course commences with the seventh grade. 
It includes the correct use of tools, the laying out of the work, with the aid of knife, 
pencil, and try-square, and the making of chamfered blocks, mouldings, and various 
T-joints. Simpie special pieces are made, such as tool-racks, shelves, and squares for 
school-room use. Towel-racks and steps for the cooking-schools are successfully under- 
taken. Originality is developed by designing and by making objects which are con- 
structed from original working drawings. The eighth grade shows more difficult con- 
structions than the seventh. 

‘*In the high schools many articles of school furniture are made for the laboratories, 
the cooking-schools, and the other schools.’’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that the important and, useful information here 
given ean be lightly obtained; for manual training must necessarily add to the cost of the 
schools. The entire cost of manual training for the past year was $2.27 per pupil; mak- 
ing the cost of the school (per pupil) without manual training $18.80; with manual 
training, $21.07. 


KINDERGARTEN, 


Superintendent Powell regards the kindergarten as one of the most important intro- 
ductions into and changes of the school system, and he recommends that two or three 
more be established in those parts of the city where the mothers are required to go from 
home to engage in their work. 


FLORIDA. 
[From Report for 1888 of State Superintendent Albert J. Russell.] 
GENERAL STATEMENT. 


Schcols for the instruction of white and colored youth are now established in all parts 
of the State; and, according to the school censusof 1888, over seventy-two per cent. of the 
children areattendingthem. Asthe older freedimen are passing away, and the children of 
both whites and blacks have now had the advantages of schools for several years and 
have availed themselves of them, the cloud of illiteracy is fast disappearing. Teachers 
and school officers have joined heartily in their efforts to make the schools successfuL 


PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Since the school census of 1884 was taken there has been an increase of thirty-nine 
thousand in the number of children of school age, six to twenty-one years of age. The 
increase in total attendance has been 24,012, and in average daily attendance 17,249. 
The number of schools in 1888 was 2,249. Neat, comfortable, and well-furnished school- 
houses have been gradually displacing the old log houses; and in the cities and larger 
towns many large, commodious buildings have been erected. In 1882 there was an ex- 
penditure for school purposes of about $117,060; in 1885 the expenditures amounted to 
over $484,000, an increase of more than $366,000. e 


EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


In several counties of the State the schools are well supplied with maps, globes, charts, 
and other apparatus for the practical illustration of lessons; but in other schools there 
is a great lack of these articles so essential to good school work. 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A convention of county superintendents was held at De Funiak Springs and was at- 
tended by the superintendents of seventeen counties. These found much to interest, in- 
struct, and encourage them in their work. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


The State board of education made earnest efforts to secure the introduction of indus 
trial training into the public schools, and met with considerable success, as industrial 
training is now taught in the normal colleges and in many of the larger city and village 
schools. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


According to the reports of the county superintendents there are now 137 colleges and 
private schools in the State, ali of which are in a prosperous condition. 7 


ARBOR DAY. 


The 8th day of February,1888, was appointed by the Governor as a suitable time for 
Arbor Day. The reports showed 450 schools with 18,542 pupils participating, 4,408 
patrons and friends present, and 7,490 trees planted. All the people seem to appreciate 
and take great interest in the observance of such a day, inculcating as it does the im- 
portance of preserving and planting treesand flowers, and of beautifying school grounds, 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


Among other regulations prepared by the State superintendent of public instruction 
and adopted by the State board of education was the following: ‘‘The evil of intem- 
perance abroad in the land demands the attention of ali true men and women every- 
where, that its tide may be turned back and the great social evil abated; therefore, the 
State board of education calls upon all county superintendents and county boards of 
public instruction to see that the pupils are, from time to time, as the regular work and 
duties of the school will permit, impressed with the evils flowing from the use of intox- 
icants and narcotics morally, physically, socially, and financially, so that a wholesome 
conception of the evil and ruin wrought by them may be had by every pupil.’’ 


. 
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_ GEORGIA. 
[From Report for 1887-88 of State Superintendent James 8. Hook.] 


Superintendent Hook in the opexing of his report pays a worthy tribute tothe memory 
of his distinguished predecessor, Dr. Gustavus J. Orr, who for nearly sixteen years was 
in charge of the public education of Georgia and who died with his armor on, falling 
like a true and valiant soldier at his post. His was a life consecrated to noble and un- 
tiring efforts to advance the educational interests of Georgia; and he may be said to have 
sacrificed himself to the behests of duty, striving ever, ashe did, with exalted purpose, 
unfaltering zeal, and untiring energies to meet the onerous labors of his office and secure 
for the people who confided to him the honorable trust the highest attainable moral 
and intellectual development and advancement. He has left the bright impress of his 
noble work tipon the public school system of Georgia. 


COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM, 


Whatever opposition may have existed in the past to a common school system, it is 
now universally admitted that every chiidin the State is entitled to receive full instruc- 
tion in the elementary branches of an education which will enable him to engage suc-. 
cessfully in the trials and duties of life. ; 

‘So far as our State history in reference to education discloses, the principal trouble 
here in the way of State aid for many long years had its origin in the adjustment of the 
modus operandi, and notin sny spirit cf opposition to the principle and policy. From 
our earliest existence as 2 State, the need and vast importance of general education were 
felt, and in various ways, and through very able, distinguished, and influential sources 
fally deciared. The free school and poor school systems of the past, though doubtless 
well intended by their projectors, were found to be failures for several reasons, but chiefly 
because of the honest and just pride of honorable poverty, which naturally felt sensitive 
over the line of distinction thus drawn between the children of the rich an:! the chilcren 
of the poor. Nosystem could be effective and popular that excluded the sensitive poor 
from its benefits.’’ 

This serious obstacle te public education was early recognized, and the Legislature 
was advised time and again by the different Governors of the State to remedy it. 

‘‘Now that our State, after years of anxious solicitude in behalf of popular education, 
has reached and adapted an educational system of perfect equality, adapted to the wants 
and conditions of all, without grating upon the sensibilities cr wounding the just pride 
of aay—a system full of wisdom and designod to give every child in the State, rich or 
poor, white or colored, a liberal elementary education, the grave question, how shall this 
system be sustained and made to dispense its untold and unspeakable blessings to Our 
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whole people and to coming generations, presents itself at the threshhold and demands 
wise legislative solution and prompt action.”’ 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM. 


The superintendent urges that the common schools, instead of continuing for the short 
term of three months, shall be open for six months, and this would leave sufficient 
time for the pupils whose circumsiances require them to labor during a portion of each 
year. In order to maintain the schools for six months it would be necessary to secure 
$1,260,000, besides the cost of operating the system, which would be somewhat greater 
than at present. Different methods are suggested by which the amount could be raised, 
the first being by an assessment of two mills, if the people would consent to additional 
taxatign. If not, then it is claimed that the income from the State Road belongs to the 
school fands. Also that the bonds issued in 1855 tor aschooi fund, amounting to $350,- 
000, and which were afterwards destroyed, still constitute a just debt against the State. 


LOCAL TAXATION, 


A large number of the towns and school districts would be willing to impose a local 
tax upon themselves for school purposes, and it issuggested that the Legislature pass an 
“educational local option law’? by which this coul id be done. If good. country schools 

: were established in every neighborhood, many of the citizens who now find it neceasary 
to send their boys and girls off to towns and cities for an education would be spared 
this expense. Atlanta and other cities and some of the counties have already been au- 
thorized to impose local taxes, and it is suggested that a general law on the subject be 
enacied. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The number of private high schools was 104, and of private elementary schools 718. 
The latter employed 504 instructors and had an attendance of 21,271 white children 

: and 6,197 colored. No reporis of private high schools were received from ninety coun- 
ties, and of elementary schools from eighty-one counties, so the number of such schools 
was really much greater than at first seems. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL LAW. 


Considerable doubt existed in the minds of a great many teachers and school officers 
as te the effect of the new school law enacted in 1887, ‘‘To amend, revise, and consoli- 
date the common school laws of the State of Georgia, and for other purposes.’*’ A.cir- 
cular was issued by Superintendent Hook giving full information as to his understand- 
ing of its effects. 

TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, 


The new school law required the questions for the teachers’ examinations to be fur- 
nished by the State school commissioners, and in some counties of the State difficulty 
was found in obtaining a sufficient number of teachers possessing the necessary gualifi- 
cations. A large number of applications for State licenses to teach were male to the 
State superintendent and ninety-six were granted, Biost of them were to white teach- 
ers, but quite a number to colored teachers who were highiy recommended by their re- 
spective county school commissioners, and whose examination papers evinced fine quali- 
fications. 

SCHOOL CENSUS. 


An enumeration of the schoo! population was made during the year, which showed 
the population from six to eighteen years of age to be: white, 292.624; colored, 267,657; 
total, 560,281. ‘*This work was a slow in its haeiige passer: than was anticipated, 
but the returns, which we have thoronghly examined, show the work to have been care 
fully done, and the tables we furnish may be regarded as accurate and correct.”’ 


IDAHO. 
[Front Report for 1886-87 and 1887-83 of Territorial Superintendent Silas W. Hoody.] 
GENERAT, STATEMENTS. 


; 

The evidences of progress in the educational interests of the Territory are very strik- 
ing. While there has been great inerease in wealth and population, the schools have 
experienced a growth equally great. In 1870 the total number of children of school age 
was only 898; now it is 20,130. In that year only $9,228.06 were expended for educa- 
tion; during the year 1587-88 over $138,662.56 were expended. The number of schools 
has greatly increased, and the number of teachers who have undergone special instruc- 
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tion for their work is much larger than heretofore. The law creating the office of county 
school superintendent, separate and distinct from that of county auditor or probate judge, 
has had very beneficial effects upon the schools and has secured much better supervision 
of them. 

There are numerous private and sectarian schools scattered throughout the Territory 
from which no information has been obtained. 

The Indians in the Territory have good schools, and those of them who have been edu- 
cated at the Indian training-schools are growing up and beginning to influence very 
much the Indian character. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The counties are so large that it is impossible for the county superintendent to Visit 
all portions of them and obtain by personal observation the necessary information con- 
cerning theschools. Heiscompelled to rely upon the localschool trustees for this informa- 
tion; but as these officers are chosen at a popular election they are frequently men of no 
education, have no interest in schools and never visit them; consequently it is impossi- 
ble to obtain accurate and reliable school statistics from them. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


There has been such an increase in the school population and school attendance that 
the buildings are entirely inadequate to the comfortable accommodation of the pupils. 
In many cases from fifty to seventy children are crowded into rooms where provision had 
only been made for thirty or forty. This, of course, interferes very much with the good 
order and progress of the school, as well as endangers the health of the pupils. In other 
cases it was found necessary to divide the pupils and let each division come ata different 
time of day, and in still others the plan of dividing the district was tried, which is not 
desirable. In some districts the houses belong to different religious societies. 

In all the new school-buildings much attention is given to proper ventilation, light, 
and heating; but in the old school-houses much improvement can not be made in this 
respect. 

The chief difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of suitable school buildings is a 
want of funds, caused by the unwillingness of the county commissioner to levy more 
than the minimum tax of four mills. In the new communities, where land is not yet 
patented, only the improvements and personal property of the settlers are taxable, and 
these are never assessed at more than one-half of their real value, so that a tax of four 
mills is only equivalent to two mills on the real value of the property. The school fund 
suffers a loss now from the payment of collector’s fees, which the ‘‘salary bill’’ passed 
by the Fourteenth Legislature seemed to authorize, but the general school law forbids 
the receiving of such fees. If it should be deemed proper that a collection fee be re- 
tained, it should be paid out of the current fund of the county and not out of the school 
fand. 

Not only is there an insufficient number of good school-buildings, but it was found 
upon inquiry of the county superintendents as to the number of schools supplied with 
water-closets that a disgraceful state of affairs existed in this respect and without ex- 
cuse, but an improvement has now been made. 


DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 


On account of the Territory being settled before government surveys were made, the 
school districts were bounded by mountain ranges, creeks, canyons, etc., so that it is 
often difficult to know the exact boundaries, and there results confusion in getting an 
accurate school census and in levying special district taxes. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The adoption of a uniform series of text-books for each county gives general satisfac- 
tion to both teachers and patrons. Every county in the Territory has adopted a series. 


TEACHERS, 


Some trouble was caused during the year by the demand of reputed leaders in the 
Mormon Church that the schools in Mormon districts should be taught by teachers of 
that faith or else the children would not be allowed to attend. The trustees refused to 
comply with these demands, claiming that under the provision of law forbidding that 
certificates be granted to any but law-abiding citizens and persons of good moral char- 
acter, they would not be justified in licensing any member of an organization which 
teaches or encourages bigamy or polygamy. While some parents may have kept chil- 
dren from school at first on this account, it is probable that their opposition gradually 
gave way. 

The law permitting teachers who have taught five years in any one county to teach 
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after that time without further examination should be repealed; for very great improve- 
ments are made in the methods of teaching, and the standard of teachers’ qualifications 
is raised from time to time, so that an occasional examination should be required of all 
teachers. The requirement that teachers shall be examined in geology keeps out of the 
profession some who are otherwise fally qualified to discharge its duties. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The enactment of the Fourteenth Legislature to secure compulsory attendance was 
very defective, and while some of the superintendents report it as having been enforced, 
others state that it has been a dead letter upon the statute book. 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


Of the seventy-two sections authorized by Congress to be withdrawn for the benefit of 
the university, all but 1,906.15 acres have been selected. Sections sixteen and thirty- 
two of each surveyed township have beea set apart for the common schools, but no 
authority for their disposal or management has been given any of the Territorial officers, 
and unless this is done by Congress, they must lie idle until the Territory is admitted as 
a State. Many of these tracts are situated in thriving and populous communities, and, 
under a management of school officers, might be made to yield considerable revenue. 


ARBOR DAY. 


The Legislature passed a bill making the last Monday in April a legal holiday, so as 
to encourage the pupils in setting out trees and in other ways beautifying their school- 
grounds. <A programme of exercises suitable to the occasion was issued by the State 
superintendent, together with essays by prominent writers as to the importance of in- 
culeating in the children a high appreciation of the benefits conferred by forests and the 
necessity of their preservation. On account of the difference in climate and altitude, 
however, it was found that the date did not suit some localities, and in some places no 
trees were planted because there were no fences to protect them from stock. But in 
many instances the day proved to be a most happy and profitable one. 


DAMAGE TO SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


Under the present criminal code of the State, any one injuring school property in any 
other manner than by fire can only be punished for a misdemeanor, and it is necessary 
that severe punishment be visited upon those doing such damage. One case particularly 
is mentioned where a school-house had been erected by the voluntary labor and contri- 
butions of good men, but which was badly damaged by lawless persons. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


The act of Congress requiring instruction in the Territorial schools as to the effects of 
aleoholics and narcotics upon the human system has been generally enforced. Some of 
the teachers state that it is impossible to comply absolutely with the letter of the law, 
and in some communities it could not be enforced on account of the strong opposition 
among the people; but every possible effort has been made to have it enforced, and school 
officers have been informed that no teacher could be employed in the public schoo! ls who 
refused to comply with this law. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


The superintendent recommends: That the clerk of the board of trustees be made 
school census marshal, and that the fee for enumerating children be reduced to fivecents 
per capita. 

That all persons qualified to vote at general county elections be entitled to vote on all 
matters pertaining to the schools. 

That districts be forbidden to incurany debt, other than bonded indebtedness, beyond 
the amount of money actually on hand for its payment, so that the teachers may not be 
required to wait for payment of their claims. 

That the acts creating the independent districts of Tegeilicn and Poisé City be so 
amended as to place them under the same supervision as the other schools. 

That the salary of the State superintendent of education, which is twelve hundred 
dollars per annum, be increased to a reasonable amount. 


[From Report of the Territorial Superintendent to the er: 1833.] 


‘The difficulties of preparing accurate tables of statistics fate been greatly increased 
through the neglect of the district trustees to properly perform their duty i in promptly 
forwarding reports required by law. Our school law seems to be defective in not pro- 
viding suitable means of enforcing the periormance of that duty, and inasmuch as the 
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neglect of one district renders all reports incomplete and places it beyond the power of 
those charged with the duty of preparing statistics todo so in a satisfactory manner, 
some remedy should be provided by the Legislature, 

‘*Ours is a ‘district school’ system, the aifairs of each district being under the imme- 
diate control of a hoard of three trustees, elected by the people of the district, and 
whose duties are to employ teachers, fix their salaries, and to visit the school once each 
month, together with the other duties usuaily incident to the office named. 

‘‘Each county of the Territory has a school superintendent, to whom the trustees 
must annually report,*and who, with the county auditor and treasurer, manages the 
school fund. He has the usual powers of county superintendents in the Eastern States; 
must visit each schoo! annually, examine candidates for teachers’ licenses, and enforce 
the provisions of the law concerning the carrying on of the school affairs of his county. 
He must render annual reports to the Territorial superintendent, showing the condition 
of the schools of his county. Such reports are not due until the first day of November 
of each year.’’ 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


‘*Since my last special report for 1887 I have reason to think that there has been an 
increase in the number of schoo!-houses, the title to which is vested in the district’ So 
far as reported, however, there is still one-third of the districts which do not own their 
houses. The same reasons exist for this as given in that report: 

‘*(1) New districts are frequently created by the county commissioners, and such dis- 
tricts as a rule donot erect houses until some time has elapsed after their organization. 

‘*(2) Many of the houses have been erected on non-patented lands and are not re- 
ported by the trustees as belonging to the district. 

‘*(3) The title to the land not being on record, and the houses used for holding the 
schools having in many instances been erected by neighborhood subscriptions and being 
used for both school and religious purposes, they are not reported as district school- 
houses. I have, as far as possible, urged the districts to secure the title of the houses, 
but, for the reasons above given, have not, except in a few instances, succeeded to my 
own satisfaction. Aside from the fact that certain communities are opposed to the pub- 
lic schools unless the control thereof can be held by the church whose members are the 
most numerous in the district, I find that in districts settled by people who have entered 
Government land there is a fecling of both willingness and helplessness in the matter of 
erecting new school-houses. Until the lands are patented the school tax is not levied 
on anything save the personal property and improvements of the entryman. We have 
no general fund provided for the building of such houses. Our law provides that a 
special tax in each district may be levied {for such purpose when a majority of the resi- 
dent freeholders and heads of families shall vote in favor of such tax; and it has been 
my observation in many instances that while the majority of the people have been will- 
ing, yet the interests of the more wealthy have led to the defeat of the proposed tax. I 
believe that so long as the doctrine that the publie schools are a part of the ‘police 
power’ of the land is maintained, the property qualification of the voter should be abro- 
gated; if this is not done, the many will be helpless against the few. The long inter- 
val between the time when the settler proves up and gets his final receipt and the time 
when his patent‘is forwarded from the General Land Office allows the entryman to enjoy 
all the privileges of a freeholder without helping to bear the burden of the public school 
system. The special tax, if voted, must be levied upon such property as is upon the 
assessment roll; therefore the tax is often unjust and unequal, enabling the wealthy 
land-holder to escape from paying his due proportion so long as the land he owns in the 
district remains unpatented, and compelling others, who have perfected their title and 
have the same on record, to pay the amount of their assessment. For this reason ade- 
quate funds often can not be raised to provide suitable buildings. Nospecial tax can be 
levied exceeding one per cent. on the dollar of taxable property in the district as shown 
by the assessment roll. The law of Congress forbidding the incurring of indebtedness 
exceeding four per cent. of the assessed valuation tends, in my opinion, to prevent many 
districts from issuing bonds for building schocl-houses, inasmuch as the limitation is too 
strict. Increase in wealth will hereafter remove this bar, hut we need the houses now.” 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


‘“'The parents and guardians of all children between the ages of eightand fonrteen years 
are required to send such children to school for at least twelve weeks in each school 
year, eight weeks of which must be consecutive. This act applies only to thoseresiding 
within two miles of the school-house. A failure to comply with the law subjects the 
guardian or parent to a fine of from five to fifty dollars, Under the exceptions in this 
law many parents are avoiding its operation hy setting up the excuse that their children 
are taught in private schools or at home, which is a valid excuse but affords an oppor- 
tunity to those whose religious belief opposes the employment of Gentile teachers to 
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keep their children away from the public school of the district. I have not heard of a 
single tine being collected, and believe that such a law is of no benefit until thoroughly 
amended, ’? 


ILLINOIS, INDIANA, AND IOWA. 


The School Reports of these States were not received in Season for use in this connec- 
tion. If possible, digests of them will be given at the close of the volume. See 
Index. 

KANSAS. 


[From Report for 1886-87 and 1S37-S3 of State Superintendent J. H. Lawhead.] 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Superintendent Lawhead suggests that the Schoois be placed still further within the 
reach of the poor by the adoption of free text-books, the districts buying and owning 
them, and allowing the pupils the use of them under certain regulations. ‘The plan has 
been tried in a Jarge number of places, and in some placesfor quite a number of years, 
until it ean no longer be considered an experiment; and it has given satisfaction wher- 
ever tried, few, if any, returns being made to the old system. The testimony of several 
educators is given as to its success and the benefits to be derived from it. Some of the 
advantages mentioned are: (1) That the pupils are povepee promptly with books, no 
delay ofa week or two occurring at the opening of the session as under the old plan; 
(2) it secures complete uniform ity; ; (3) if is much less expensive, as is shown by the re- 
ports from those places where it has been tried, a net saving of from $1 to $1.50 per pu- 
pil being reported; (4) it largely increases the attendance upon the schools. especially 
among the poor where the purchase of a large number of books for several children at 
the beginning of the term frequently deters “parents from sending some of their children. 


OK eee 
. 


GRADING OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The superintendent suggests the following as an outline ae the grading of the schools: 
“That each common district school in the State of Kansas hall be divided into three 
/ departments; viz, Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar; wat the following branches 
shall be taught in said common schools: 
** Inthe Primary Department.—Spelling: All words on charts or equivalents, first and 
: second readers, by letter and sound. Reading: a second reader. Writing: 
Blackboard and slate exercises, forms of letters, and general! drill. Arithmetic: Nota- 
tion to one thousand, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division tables to the 
sixes. Language: Write simple sentences, observing capital letters and punctuation; 
constant drill en correct forms of expression in all recitations. Geography: Oral lessons 
on points of the éompass, county, State, shape of the earth, and ceographical terms. 

** In the Intermediate Denariment.—Speliing: Cral and written: new words in third and 
fourth readers; complete first haifofspelier. Heading: Third and fourth readers com- 
pleted; all new words defined; use of diacritical marks. ‘Writing: Continue drill on 
form of letters, and write short sentences with pen. Geography: Elementary completed; 
map drawing. Arithmetic: Complete funda mental rules: compound numbers; longi- 
tude and time; factoring; the G.C.D., L. C. M., and common fractions. Language: 
Zeach subject, predicate, modifiers; analysis of simple sentences; letter writing. His- 
tory: Introductory lessons in history. 

‘In the Grammar Depariment. g: Oral and written; all new words in readers 
and other books used; proper use of diacritical marks: speller completed. Reading: 
Fifth reader, sixth reader, or historical, bicgr aphical or literary reader. Writing: Sys- 
tem completed. Arithmetic: Text- bools used eee leted. Geography: Common school 
edition completed. History: Common school edition United States, completed. Physi- 
ology: Schooi edition completed. Book- ek. Common senool STF oar completed. 
Philosophy: Elements completed. Civil government: Primary completed. General 
lessons, including the effects of narcotics and alcoholic stimulants upon the human sys- 
tem, shall be given in each department.”’ 

The pupils shall be examined at the opening of thesession by the teacher, school board, 
and assistant district examiner upon quest! tions prepared by the county superintendent 
to determine to what grade each pupil shail be assigned, and the same persons shail be 
the examiners for promotions, and graduation from the grammer department. When 
any pupil shali have completed the course in any of the departments and passed the 
exaniination, he shall be given a certificate to that effect, and shall be entitled to enter 
the next higher grade in any like schooi in the county. ; 
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SCHOOL TAXATION. 


Tt is stated that to secure anything like equal school advantages, some districts that 
are financially weak are required to tax themselves almost to the point of bankruptcy. 
To obviate this injustice a county school tax not exceeding five mills should be levied in 
each county in the State, citiesof the firstand second classes being exempted, the proceeds 
of which should be distributed to the districts in the proportion in which teachers are nec- 
essary to supply theschools. If this were done, the levy for school purposes by the county 
and districtshould belimited totwenty mills. Itis thought thatthe one-mill levy by the 
State should be restored, and the amount distributed in the same manner as the present 
State school fund is apportioned. 


KENTUCKY. 


For information contained in this Report relating to education in Kentucky, consult 
the Index. The State School Report was not received in season to make an abstract for 
use in this place; if possible, one will be given at the close of the Report. 


LOUISIANA. 


[from Report for 1886-87 of State Superintendent Warren Easton.] 


STATE LICENSES TO TEACH. 


It is suggested by State Superintendent Easton that provision should be made in the 
school law for a State board of examiners whose duty it should be to examine candidates 
for teachers’ positions. ‘The certificates should be good for four years and confer the 
_ Tight to teach in any parish in the State without further examination. 


URGENT NEED OF EDUCATION, 


The reports of the parish superintendents show that there is urgent need of education 
in the State, that ‘‘more than one-half of the voters who go to the polls are unable to 
tell from their tickets for whom they are voting.’’ One of the main causes of this is 
the small amount of public school funds, which is only sufficient to keep the schools in 
operation for four or five months in the year, and even then the pay of the teachers is 
inadequate. This has caused thousands of young men who could afford it to go to in- 
stitutions in other States to secure an education. A great many of the people, however, 
are not even able to send their children to pay schools near them, and hence must de- 
pend entirely on the public schools. Strong efforts have been made to induce immigra- 
tion to the State, but so long as the educational advantages are so deficient immigrants 
will iikely go elsewhere. 


THE POLL-TAX AS A VOTING QUALIFICATION. 


It is recommended by Parish Superintendent Lipscomb that the payment of the poll- 
tax be made a prerequisite to the right to vote, and that the tax be increased to $1.50. 
By this means sufficient funds would be raised to keep the schools in operation much 
longer. 

EXAMINATIONS MORE RIGID. 


In the parish of Avoyelles all teachers are required to stand an annual examination. 
The percentage required in order to pass has been raised from year to year until now 
the teachers are required to make eighty per cent. in a maximum of one hundred. Asa 
result, the teachers must keep up their studies, and a higher grade of teachers is secured, 
many incompetent ones being deterred from applying. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS NEEDED. 


In some of the parishes great difficulty is found in getting the pupils supplied with 
text-books, as many of the parents are unwilling or too poor to purchase them. Esne- 
cially is this the case with the colored people; and, in many instances, the teacher had 
to furnish the books himself in order to retain his position. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS NEEDED. 


In Terrebonne Parish, and very probably in many others, only a few of the schoo}- 
houses used belonged to the school authorities; most of them are church buildings. or 
else erected by private parties. A great many of them are rough frame buildings, with- 
out sashes, fire-places, flues, or cisterns. The seats often have no backs, and boards nailed 
up by the walls are the only desks. Evenif the school officers had the means to buy the 
proper furniture, they would not feel justified in furnishing rough, unsuitable buildings 
which helonged to private parties. — 
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COLORED PEOPLE WANT COLORED TEACHERS. 


Parish Superintendent Lipscomb says there is an increasing disposition on the part of 
the colored people to have colored teachers. The school boards furnish them colored 
teachers whenever they can secure competent candidates for the places, but in some cases 
they are unable to find competent colored teachers and then have to furnish white 
teachers. 

NEW LEGISLATION. 

The Legislature, at its session in 1888, adopted act No. 81, revising and consolidating 
the school laws of the State and repealing all laws conflicting with it. 

The State board of education.—By this law the board of education shall be composed of 
the Governor, State superintendent of public education, attorney-general, and six citi- 
zens to be appointed by the Governor, one from each congressional district of the State. 
The six citizens so appointed shall receive sufficient compensation to cover their actual 
travelling expenses and per diem for the number of days that the board shall be in session, 
‘‘the same as members of the State Legislature, payable on their warrants, approved 
by the president and secretary of the board, out of the school fund.”’ ‘*'The board shall 
nieet on or before the first Monday of December of each year, and at other times upon 
the call of the State superintendent.’’ The State board may require reports to be made 
by the parish superintendents whenever the interests of the common schools demand it. 

Parish boards.—Each director of the parish board shall receive paymentfor his attend- 
ance at school board meetings, when the board shall hold regular sessions on the first 
Saturday in January, April, July, and October; ‘‘ provided, that the amount be not 
fixed by the said board at more than two dollars per diem, and provided that the whole 
amount expended annually shall not exceed one hundred dollars.’’ 

Parish boards may remove parish superintendents. —‘‘ For sufficient cause, the parish board 
of school directors may remove the parish superintendent, subject to an appeal to the 
State board of education, provided this appeal be taken within ten days after his dis- 
missal. The appeal shall not have the effect of suspending the board’s action of dis- 
missal during its pendency, but the parish superintendent shall be reinstated if the State 
board of education decides that he was dismissed without cause, and reverses the decis- 
ion of the parish school board.”’ 

Parish boards may establish graded and high schools.—‘‘ The parish school board shall have 
the authority to establish graded schools, and to adopt such a system in that connection 
as may be necessary to assure their success; central or high schools may be established 
when necessary. The ordinances establishing such schools adopted by the parish school 
boards shall be submitted to the State board of education, and no high school shall be 
opened without its sanction, and no such school shall be established unless the amount be 
donated for the site and suitable buildings are provided for without any expense out of 
the school fund; provided, that the board of directors of the parish of Orleans shall not 
require the sanction of the State board for the purposes aforesaid.’’ The State board 
had previously authorized the establishment of academic schools for the instruction of 
youth over fifteen years of age. 

Provision for fuel and other expenses. —‘‘ The school boards shall have the authority to 
assess and collect one doilar per annum on each family, surviving parent, or guardian, 
who actually sends a child or children to the common schools of the district, to be col- 
lected in such manner as said board shall determine, which amount shall be used in 
providing the scheol-house with fuel and defraying the expenses necessary for the com- 
fort of the school.”’ = 

School district in two adjoining parishes.—‘‘ The parish superintendent of two adjoining 
parishes, where the division line intersects a neighborhood whose convenience requires 
it, may lay off a district composed of parts of both the parishes; such district shall be 
reported, together with the census of school children only as belonging to the parish in 
which the school-house may be situated, by the parish superintendent of the parish; and 
report shall be made by the assessor and parish superintendent as though it lay entirely 
in the parish.’’ 

Laws of health to be taught, and the French languaqe may be used.—It is required that 
the ‘‘laws of health ”’ shall be taught in every district, and it is provided that the “‘ele- 
mentary branches may be also taught in the French language in those parishes in the 
State or localities in said parishes where the French language predominates, if no addi- 
tional expense is incurred.”’ 

The State superintendent may have a clerk and porter.—The State superintendent may 
appoint a clerk and a porter; ‘‘provided, that the entire expenses of his office, including 
salaries, postage, and incidentals, shall not exceed the specific appropriation therefor, 
payable in monthly instalments, out of the current school fund.’’ 

Parish superintendent allowed $125 for expenses.—The parish superintendent, whenever 
his services are quite efficient and satisfactory, may be allowed a sufficient sum, not ex- 
ceeding $125, to defray his necessary expenses in visiting the schools, 
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Institutes for the improvement of teachers.—The parish superintendents may devote the 
first Saturday of each month the schools are in session to holding institutes for the im- 
provement of teachers; and any teacher failing to attend or to take such part in the ex- 
ercises as the superintendent may direct shall forfeit one day’s salary unless a satisfac- 
tory excuse is given to the parish superintendent in ten days. No teacher living at a 
greater distance than ten miles or who would have to travel ‘‘ othersvise than by land” 
shall be required to attend. Three hours shall constitute a legal session of the institute, 
and the parish superintendent shall forfeit $5 for each institute he fails to conduct, un- 
less physically unable to attend, or for other excuse satisfactory to the school board. 
The institutes may receive as honorary or active members any citizens of geod moral 
character who may desire to attend. The parish superintendent shall cause a roll of 
the members to be called twice during each day’s session of the institute, and a record 
of the attendance of the teachers shall be kept. All funds of the institute shall be col- 
lected by the superintendent and expended only in the interest of the institute. The 
superintendent shall be paid $3 a day out of said fund for each day he shall cause the 
said institute to hold, under his personal superintendence, and for each day’s attend- 
ance as provided for in section 34. These regulaticns do not apply to the parish of Or- 
leans, but the school board of said parish may establish such institutes. 

Other institutes may be held.—Other institutes may be held between the first day of 
April and the first day of October, when ordered by the State board or under special 
laws. Any teacher failing toattend and not rendering asatisfactory excuse to the parish 
superintendent shall forfeit two days’ pay. The sessions shall not be held for more than 
four days, during which the schools shall have vacation, but no reduction of a teacher’s 
salary shall be made, provided he was present during theentire session. At each session 
all the common school studies, the school laws, and the work of the teacher shall be 
considered. The parish superintendent in his annual report to the State superintendent 
shall give full information as to the institute. 

Teachers’ ecaminations.—Before being examined, each teacher shall pay one dollar to 
the parish institute fund, but it shall be returned to him if he does not receive a cer- 
tificate. Whenever two or more teachers apply for the same position or positions, a com- 
petitive examination shall be held, and the position given to the most competent. 

Revenue for schools,—A levy of not less than one mill and a half may be made by the 
police jurors of the several parishes, or legal representatives of towns, for school pur- 
poses. This shall be provided for in their annual budgets. All fines imposed by the 
district courts and the amount collected on forfeited bonds in criminal cases, after de- 
ducting commissions, shall be applied to the school fund. 

The schools of New Orleans.—All the public schools of New Orleans shall be under the 
control of a board of directors of twenty members, eight appointed by the Governor and 
twelve elected by the city council. The mayor, treasurer, and comptroller of New Or- 
leans are entitled to take part in all deliberations for maintaining the schools, but shall 
not have the right to vote. The board may elect a secretary, who must not be a member 
of the board, and whoshall receive asalary of not more than eighteen hundred dollars. 
His duties, in addition to those prescribed by the board, shall be to make a quarterly 
report to the State superintendent of the cost of maintaining the city schools, and to keep 
the accounts of the board in strict accordance with such budget as they mayadopt. The 
board of directors also appoint a superintendent of schools at a salary of two thousand 
dollars. The certificates of teachers shall be good for three years, after which another 
examination may be taken, and if the applicant is found competent to teach a higher 
grade school than the one for which the first certificate was issued, he shall receive a cer- 
tificate good for five years. . 


MAINE. 


For information contained in this Report relating to education in Maine consult the, 


Index. The State Report was not received in season to make an abstract for use in this 
connection; if possible, one will be given at the close of the Report. 


MARYLAND. 


ARBOR DAY. 


According to the proclamation of Governor Jackson, Wednesday, the 10th day of April, 
1889, was ‘“‘Arbor Day’’? in Maryland—the first one of the kind ever observed in the 
State. It was a bright, warm spring day; and the boys and girls were glad to go out 
and breathe the pure, fresh air, and to hear recitations about trees and flowers; and the 
parents and friends of the pupils, too, were easily induced to go with them and to help 
dig holes and plant trees. Everybody was attracted by the novelty of the scene. 

In Baltimore the pupils of all the public schools assembled iu their different build- 
ings where they spent an hour or two, before going out, in exercises appropriate to the 
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occasion, such as the recitation of select pieces from different authors, and the reading 
of short original essays about trees of historic interest in the United States, interspersed 
with songs by the whole school. After this they went to the different parks, where 
they planted silver maples, tulip poplars, sycaniores, and_ other varieties, naming them 
after Governor Jackson, Mavor Latrobe, Enoch Pratt, and others. 

Reports were received from all the counties of the State, showing that everywhere the 
day was observed by the pupils and many of their friends, and that hundreds of trees 
were planted; in Frederick County alone it is estimated that five hundred trees were 


planted. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


For information contained in this Report relating to education in Massachusetts con- 
sult the Index, An abstract of the State School Report will be given at the close of 
this volume. 


MICHIGAN. 
[From Report for 1886-87 of State Superintendent Joseph Estabrook.] 


GENERAL CONDITION. 


The statistics show that general progress has been made; a larger school enrolment, 
greater school expenditures, more volumes in the school libraries, the same length of 
term in the graded schools, but a slightly shorter term in the ungraded schools. It will 
be noticed that the increase of the private school enrolment is nearly as large as that of 
the public school enrolment, and consequently the rate per cent. of increase is by far 
greater. 

TOWNSHIP DISTRICTS. 


An effort was made in the Legislature to authorize the qualified voters to abolish the 
school districts and to placeall the schools of a township under a township board of man- 
agers; and, although the effort failed, the subject is still being considered with great in- 
terest at teachers’ institutes, county associations, farmers’ clubs, and meetings of grangers; 
and it is thought that in all probability the change will be made. The plan of town- 
ship districts is very highly recommended by the following State superintendents of 
public instruction: John W. Dickinson. of Massachusetts; B. S. Morgan, of West Vir- 
ginia; C. D. Hine, of Connecticut; F. M. Smith, of Tennessee; Solomon Palmer, of Ala- 
bama; T. B. Stockwell, of Rhode Island; J. B. Thayer, of Wisconsin; Justus Dartt, of 
Vermont; J. Q. Stewart, of Pennsylvania (deputy superintendent); N. A. Luce, of Maine; 
J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire; J. W. Akers, of Iowa; and J. W. Holcombe, of 
Indiana. 

A resolution was presented and unanimously adopted at the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion that the highest interests of the schools demand that the township be made the unit 
of the educational system instead of the district. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Asit was very desirable to entrust school supervision to those who decide as to the attain- 
ments of the teachers, an effort was successfully made to secure such legislation as would 
place the duty of visiting and supervising the schools upon the secretaries of the boards of 
county examiners. It is thought that if due care is taken to select secretaries who are 
competent and who will give careful attention to the schools, the change will prove a 
very beneficial one. : 
MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL. 


The minimum length of school which will entitle a district to a share of the primary- 
Schoo] interest fund and one-mill tax is three months. Some districts barely maintain 
their school for this length of time in order to secure their proportion of the public 
money, while they are abundantly able to support a school for six months. The law re- 
quires that all children between the ages of eight and fourteen years shall attend school 
for at least four months in each year, which, of course, can not be done where the schools 
are only maintained three months. It is recommended that the schools be required to 
continue six months in order to share in the public funds. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


The law requiring instruction in the public schools as to the effects of alcoholic stim- 
ulants and narcotics has been better complied with than ever before. A text-book on 
this subject is required to be placed in the hands of every child who can read well and 
understandingly, and it is to be studied in the same manner as history, geography. and 
the like. In the graded schools two books on the subject must be taught. 
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TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Four different authorities are empowered to grant certificates: TheState board of ed- 
ucation, the faculty of the State Normal School, boards of education of schools under 
special charters, and county boardsof examiners. More than nine-tenths of all the certifi- 
cates are granted by the county boards. First-grade certificates are granted only to those 
who have taught successfully for at least a year, and are valid throughout the State for 
three years; second-grade certificates are granted to those who have taught six months, 
and are valid for two years; third-grade certificates are granted for one year. 


MINNESOTA. 
[From Report for 1886-87 and 1887-88 of State Superintendent D. L. Kiehle.] 
GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


The average attendance during the year 1887-88 was slightly larger than in the pre- 
vious year, the duration of schools was longer, and the expenditure for school purnoses 
much greater, especially for new school-buildings and sites. The value of all the school- 
houses and sites is now estimated at $8,162,021, an increase of 18 per cent. in two years. 

The number of teachers’ meetings and local associations held during the year was two 
hundred and forty-two. 

TEACHERS, 


There was a notable tendency towards the displacement of male teachers by females 
as wellas towards an equality of salaries, there being a loss of ninety-seven in the number 
of male teachers, but an increase of three hundred and sixty-four female teachers; the‘ 
salary of male teachers was 90 cents less per month, that of females was 32 cents greater. 
A large number of the teachers are not qualified to discharge successfully the duties of 
their position, but have been employed through the influence of friends or from feelings 
of charity. As the school term is becoming longer, and the salary of teachers is being 
increased, it should be insisted that effective work be done. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The number of State high schools in operation during the year was sixty-two, with 
an attendance of thirty-three hundred pupils. The chief obstacle to their success is 
that so many of their pupils come to them from the common schools with a primary 
education sadly deficient and unsatisfactory. The high schools have served a useful 
purpose in bringing to light the defective work of the primary schools. The high school 
diplomas and certificates of graduation are accepted by the normal schools and colleges 
of the State, as well as by the State university. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


According to the requirement of the Legislature, a commission was appointed to ex- 
amine the different text-books on temperance and hygiene, and suitable ones were 
selected to be used in the common schools. A circular containing fall instructions was 
issued to the different teachers and school officers, and efforts made in every possible 
way to secure their interest in the subject, and, as a result, it has been as well taught as 
any other branch in the public schools, so far as can be ascertained from the county re- 
ports, and the children have taken much interest in it. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


According to the provisions of the law a careful selection of suitable books for the dif- 
ferent grades of the public schools was made, and, after advertising, the contract for sup- 
plying the schools was awarded to the lowest bidder. So far the experiment has proved 
a decided success. In counties where a large portion of the inhabitants were of foreign 
birth and with foreign ideas, the pupils have acquired much knowledge of American 
history and principles, and are rapidly coming into sympathy with American-feelings. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Particular attention is called to the fact that in someof the schools of the State which 
are supported by Americans, the language used is un-American, and carries with it 
traditions and associations connected with different foreign courtries, and so the schools 
fail to harmonize the feelings and ideas of children of foreign-born parents with those of 
their adopted country. They do not acquire that knowledge of our patriots and states- 
men, of the formation of our Government and its subsequent history, which inspires a 
worthy pride in American citizenship, anda love for American institutions. 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


-As the laws relating to attendance of children at school seem to be ineffective, it is 
suggested that they be so amended as to accomplish the end designed. A large number 
of parents are so indifferent to the education of their children as to permit them to grow 
up in ignorance and consequent unfitness not only to secure their own well-being but to 
become capable American citizens. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Superintendent Kiehle thinks that some changes can be made which would prove of 
great help to the schools. 

The present school district system should be abolished and township districts adopted. 

The election of a county superintendent, an officer that has much to do with the suc- 
cess or failure of the schools, takes place at the same time as the general elections, and 
consequently his selection is often to be attributed to political rather than educational 
influences. In this way, a faithful and earnest county superintendent is often displaced 
by some one who has made it his endeavor not to qualify himself for the position, but 
to win the good-will of the majority of the voters. Asthe position is an educational one 
and should be entirely disconnected from politics, the officer should be chosen at a spe- 
cial election and should be required to give some evidence of his qualification. 

The reports of city superintendents, in cities of ten thousand people or more, should 
be made directly to the State superintendent, and such cities should not take partin the 
election of county superintendents. 

It is recommended that legislation be made— , 

(1) For the licensing of graduates of normal schools to teach. 

(2) For examining and licensing persons to teach in the State who have proper edu- 
cation, skill, and experience. 

(3) Foran appeal to higher authority by the district, teacher, or superintendent in 
the matter of a teacher’s qualifications. This is required in the interest of all parties 
concerned. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


For information contained in this Report relating to education in Mississippi consult 
the Index. The State School Report was not received in season to make an abstract for 
use in this connection; if possible, it will be given at the close of the Report. 


: MISSOURI. 
[From Report for 1887-88 of State Superintendent W. E. Coleman.] 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


Each succeeding year marks a step forward in the condition and effectiveness of the 
public schools of the State, but that some of them do not share in this advance must 
also be admitted. Perhaps as much has been accomplished as could be anticipated un- 
der the circumstances; but the tax-payers have the right to expect the best possible re- 
turn for the money expended, and especially that nothing shall be done, or left undone, 
by the law-makers of the State which shail prevent the schools from reaching the high- 
est point of success. : 

‘*The entire school law needs to be carefully and thoroughly revised, its incongrui- 
- ties eliminated, its phraseology couched in language susceptible of comprehension by 
those to whom its execution is intrusted, and each part considered in relation to the 
whole, that its unity may be perceived and its successful operation rendered certain.”’ 

The law of 1874 has been so amended and repealed that it is impossible for school 
officers, teachers, and tax-payers to determine what the law really is, so that it should 
be entirely revised, and al) irrelevant and unnecessary matter omitted. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION, 


The State employs more than fourteen thousand men and women to instruct its pupils, 
but provides no supervision of the work of this large body of teachers, except the nominal 
Supervision of the county commissioners. It assumes in the first place that the teachers 
thoroughly understand what and how to teach, and how to manage a school; in the 
second place, that all the teachers are perfectly honest and honorable and will discharge 
their duties with the utmost fidelity. 

There should be a competent superintendent in each county of the State to examine 
teachers, help them to organize and classify their schools, suggest various improvements, 
to ascertain the condition of the school fands of the county and to see that they are 
properly protected, to conduct teachers’ institutes, and to endeavor in every possible way 
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to improve the condition of the schools. In all private enterprises of great magnitude 
the employment of supervisors is regarded as essential as the employment of men todo 
the work itself. 

“The city schools and many of the town and village schools are effectively conducted, 
and clearly demonstrate what can be accomplished when unity of purpose and concert 
of action are the dominant features in their management; they are systematically 
graded and classified, specific duties are assigned to each teacher, and the entire work is 
under the direct supervision of a competent leader, and all work together for tke con- 
summation of a fixed and definite purpose. 

‘*Whata contrast is presented when the condition of the country schools is considered; 
each teacher is independent of every other teacher in the county; unity of purpose and 
concentration of effort are wholly disregarded; the classification is loose and system is 
unknown; one-half of these schools are taught by inexperienced boys and girls, who 
should be attending some good school in order to familiarize themselves with that knowl- 
edge which they should be enabled to impart to those whom they are pretending to 
teach; and, in fact, many of these schools are no better than those we had in this State 
thirty and forty years ago.”’ 


SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The law should require that the interest on all county and township funds be collected 
by July 1, or foreclosure immediately declared. School officers too often fail to force a 
prompt payment on account of the poverty of the debtors, while if the debt were duea 
bank it would be paid immediately. 

An examination of the reports of the county clerks for 1857 and 1888, although they 
were the same men, show discrepancies in the amounts of county school funds of from ~ 
one hundred and fifty dollars to five thousand dollars. Equally glaring discrepancies are 
found in the reports of the township funds; and what is reported as county funds one year 
will be reported the next year as township funds, County superintendents are needed 
badly to look after these funds and to see that the interest is promptly paid. 


SCHOOL TERMS. 


The present school term is entirely too short; and the school boards of every district 
should be required to maintain a school for six months each year, provided a levy of forty 
cents for school purposes is sufficient therefor. Any district failing to maintain a schoo 
for this length of time should forfeit its right to any part of the public moneys appor- 
tioned by the county clerk in August of each year. 


SECTARIAN INSTRUCTION. 


Although the Constitution of the State expressly declares that no appropriation of 
public funds shall be made in behalf of any public or private institution in which sec- 
tarian doctrines or creeds are taught, this provision is heing daily violated in many of 
the schools. It would be well if this were forbidden in the school laws also. 


LANGUAGE OF THE SCHOOLS. 


In a large number of the districts of the State the German element of population 
greatly preponderates, and, as a consequence, the schools are mainly taught in the Ger- 
man language, and sometimes entirely so. Hence if an American family lives in such 
a district the children must either be deprived of school privileges or else be taught in 
the German language. In some districts the schools are taught in German a certain 
number of months and then in English. while in others German is used part of the day 
and English the rest. 

Some of the teachers employed are scarcely able to read or speak the English language; 
while the first question asked him is whether he reads andspeaksGerman. Many letters 
were received by the State superintendent from school officers and patrons asking if the 
schools should not be taught in the English language, and complaining that although liy- 
ing in this country their children are being taught ina foreign language. In Gasconade 
County German is taught in about twenty-seven, or one-half of the districts. In Saint 
Louis County there are eighty-four districts; forty of them teach German. Many of the 
more enlightened Germans prefer that the schools be taught in English, as they are 
anxious for their children to be Americanized in principles, feelings, and language. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Although there is no law requiring teachers’ institutes to be held. in many of the 
counties the teachers voluntarily held meetings lasting for two, three, or four weeks in 
order that they might be better qualified for their regular work. In those counties 
where the county commissioners took an active part in arranging for the organization of 
the work the institutes were entirely successful. Much depends upon the kind of con- 
ductor the institute has; he may be one whose knowledge is thoroughly classified and 
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who ‘‘presents each topic in its true relation to others to be considered and that have 
been discussed; earnestness is manifest in thought, word, and action; he loves his work 
and is master of the situation.” 

“The second is the talking-machine that is sometimes set to running in the institute; 
he talks, talks, talks; he assumes to know everything, but is entirely devoid of system 
or the power to classify."" ‘The third includes the good, the bad, and the indifferent, 
they are too lazy or too indifferent to make proper preparation; they simply work for 
the money promised.”’ 

REPORTS. 


The law requires two reports from each county to be made to the superintendent of 
edueation, one from the county clerk and one from the county commissioner. The re- 
ports from the county clerks are far more reliable than those from the county commis- 
sioners, especially in those counties not under township organization. The reports 
made to the county commissioners by the district clerks are so late in being forwarded 
and so incorrectly made out that they are almost worthless. 


ARBOR DAY. 


The first Arbor Day observed in the State was in April, 1886, but as it was something 
new and most of the schools had closed, only a few districts paid any attention to it; but 
in 1887 much interest was taken in its observance by teachers, pupils, and the public 
generally: and ‘‘many a school-yard bears evidence of the labor and care bestowed upon 
it on that bright spring day.’’ 

The Arbor Day of April 6, 1888, was observed by ten times as many districts as both 
the previous ones together, and the custom has now become fully established, and the 
day is looked forward to with much interest. 

Friday, April 5, was appoiated as Arbor Day for 1889; that day of the week being se- 
lected because not muck is accomplished in a school on the day succeeding a holiday. 

‘‘Many of the programmes arranged and carried out on this day have proven bene- 
ficial to the community, and the literary merit displayed reflected great credit upon 
those in charge; and the very fact that a greater interest will be felt hereafter in tree- 
planting and tree-culture will insure an increased desire on the part of teachers and 
pupils to farnish the public with a literary treat each recurring Arbor Day.’’ 


THANKSGIVING DONATION. 


On November 1, 1888, a circular was sent out by the State superintendent calling upon 
the pupils to do something for the benefit of the poor children on November 29, the day 
appointed by the President and Governor as Thanksgiving Day, in order that no child 
should have to remain away from school because of not having the necessary books or 
suitable clothing. 

It was suggested that a ‘‘donation party’’ be held at such hour as the committee of 
alrangements should determine upon, when some literary exercises might be held and 
afterwards the parcels and packages delivered. It was felt that the children receiving 
books and clothing would be disposed to use their opportunities well and to be models 
of deportment. 

This invitation was complied with to a very large extent, and from the letters of dif- 
ferent superintendents it was learned thata great many donations of school books, cloth- 
ing, provisions, etc., were made, and many poor boys and girls enabled to attend school 
and secure a degree of education which wiil be of great assistance to them through life. 

So highly satisfactory were the results of these efforts that the State superintendent 
has Geterniined to make this an annual occasion for the distribution of gifts to the poor, 
and especially gifts of school books and clothing to poor children. 


MONTANA. 


. 


[From Report for 1886-87 of Terriiorial Superintendent Arthur C. Logan.] 


The public schools of Montana during the year 1886-87 were characterized by an un- 
usual degree of progress and prosperity. The number of pupils enrolled was larger 
than in the previous year, the amount of school funds was much larger, the teachers 
were of a high order and were well paid, and the schools were in session one hundred 
and fifteen days or nearly six months. 


INDIFFERENCE OF THE PUBLIC. 


_The people take sufficient interest in school matters to see that ample funds are pro- 
vided for them, and that large, commodious buildings are erected, but there they are 
inclined to stop and leave the rest of the work to the teacher. This indifference is at- 
tributed to the lack of information in reference to the schools, as the school officials are 
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not required to publish any report. In order to overcome this, Superintendent Logan 
prepared blank reports which are to be filled by the county superintendent and fur- 
nished to the county commissioners for publication each December; the reports to give 
full information as to the schools, the amount of school funds, how apportioned and ex- 
pended, names of teachers, etc. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE. = 


Another difficulty in the way of successful school work is the lack of efficient and 
constant supervision. This is accounted for by the smallness of the salary allowed by 
law, which ranges from three hundred to one thousand dollars, which in many cases is 
not more than one-third or one-half as much as teachers under their supervision receive. 
The result is either that incompetent men are obtained or else men who will only de- 
vote the small portion of time to it which they can spare from their regular work, 
Competent supervision is very much needed, as is shown by the ianguage of Superin- 
tendent Logan: ‘‘In no State is constant and thorough supervision more needed than in 
Montana, with its vast territory, its counties larger than ordinary States, its school 
districts often from fifty to one hundred miles apart, and with a population made up of 
representatives from every State and Territory in the Union, and from every civilized 
nation under heaven. 

“Tounify this heterogeneous mass and marshal its forces under any established system 
require masterly generaiship and constant attention, and this can not be accomplished 
by one visit a year (this is all the law requires) or on a salary of five or six hundred per 
year, and I think this point should be considered by those claiming, and perhaps justly, 
too, that it is a supervision that does not supervise. The question then is, shall we, as 
many propose, abolish the office or apply the remedy ?”’ 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


One-eighteenth of the public domain of the Territory was set apart by the General 
Government for the benefit of the public schools when Montana shall have arrived at 
statehood. Many of these lands have been honestly claimed by settlers as mineral 
lands, but many which were not mineral lands have also been claimed. Superintendent 
Logan urges that strong efforts be made to prevent further encroachments upon these. 


DEAF-MUTES AND THE BLIND. 


Under provisions of the laws of Montana for the education of the blind and the deaf, 
seven wards are being educated in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the District of Colum- 
bia at an annual expense of three hundred dollars foreach. Inaddition to their regular 
<a laaier they are also being taught some trade by which they will be able to secure a 

ivelihood. 


¥ 


[From the Report of the Governor in 1888.] 


‘The subject of education is a favorite theme in every household in Montana, The 
people are united and have one common spirit of the largest liberality and eager willing- 
ness in sustaining and advancing their public schools. Every child of school age in the 
Territory is on the school roll and is at school nine months of the year. In this Terri- 
tory there is in each of the cities and large towns the very bestand highest class of graded 
schools, and in all the schools of the Territory the very best class of teachers, superin- 
tendents, etc. fontana has no public school fund, amounting up to millions, as have 
the people of the States. The school fund for public schools in this Territory is in the 
hearts of the people and taxation of their property. The entire fund, supplemented by 
a small amount derived from fines, is raised from year to year by direct taxation. No . 
one complains of it. And yet there is more money paid out per capita for public schools 
by Montana’s people than is paid by the people (including their assistance from their 
great school funds) of any of the States.” 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


_ ‘The support of ftiture public schools in Montana is liberally provided for by the ac- 
tion of the General Government heretofore, in setting apart and donating one-eighteenth 
of the public lands within the Territory for the benefit of schools, and in pursuance of 
that law the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections have been soset apart and designated as 
school lands for Montana’s people. But this grant is withheld from the possession or 
use and benefit ‘of the peopleand children of Montana until such time in the future when 
it may be deemed proper to pass them into their possession and control. Itisa matter 
of grateful pride with these people, through these years of waiting, as they anxiously 
look forward to the time when they shall be allowed the force of this great accession to 
their educational facilities; but it 13 painful, and a source of regret and humiliation to 
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this people, to sce and know of these lands being seized, fenced, occupied, appropriated, 
sold, and conveyed, and the timber cut and consumed, in the greed and reckless grasp- 
ing of combined capital and avarice of individuals, without let or hindrance.” 


NEBRASKA. 


{From Report for 1888-87 and 1887-83 of State Superintendent George B, Lane.) 
GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


The State superintendent announces with pleasure to himself and as an occasion of 
congratulation on the part of the people of Nebraska that the public schools of the State 
are in a prosperous condition; that during the last two years there has been increased edu- 
cational interest and activity, and that theschools have been placed ina condition of much 
greater usefulness, In 1836 the expenditures for schools did not amount to three mill- 
ions of dollars, but in 1888 over four millions of dollars were spent. There was an in- 
erease also of twenty per cent. in the number of children attending schools. 

In 1886 the number of school-houses was 4,267, but in 1888 the number had increased 
to 5,187, having an estimated value of $3,689,823; the number supplied with patent 
desks being 3,977. The first houses erected in a new neighborhood are usually sod 
houses, and the school-honses are of the same character, but they are much more com- 
fortable than might be supposed; but as the community becomes older and wealth is 
accumulated the school-houses are frame or brick buildings. 


LENGTH OF TERMS. 


The average duration of the schools of all the districts was 137 days; the number of 
districts having a school six or more months being 3,904; the number having four, but 
less than six months, being 529; the number having three, but less than four months, 
being 974. Many of the districts reported as having a school more than six months 
actually maintain a school for nine or ten months. 

The law provides that a school shall be taught by a legally qualified teacher not less 
than three months in a district which has less than thirty-five pupils, nor less than six 
months in districts that have between thirty-five and one hundred pupils, nor less than 
nine months in districts which have more than one hundred pupils. The State super- 
intendent thinks it would be wise to require districts having less than twenty-five puvils 
to maintain a school for three months, and districts having from twenty-five to thirty- 
five pupils to maintain a school for four months; for many of the districts that are 
abundantly able to keep up a school for much longer terms refuse to do so from selfish 
or false ideas of economy. 


TEACHERS. 


The number of male teachers employed in 1887-88 was 2,752; of female teachers 
7,134—a ratio of about one to three, and a much larger proportion of females than here- 
tofere. ‘‘The natural delicacy of woman, her sympathetic tendency and quick sensi- 
bilities, cause woman’s profession to embrace the care and nursing of the body in the 
critical period of infancy and sickness, the training of the mind in the most impressible 
period of childhood, the instruction and control of servants and most of the government 
and economies of the household. How far the education in public schools should be 
entrusted to women teachers is a question not yet fully settled. Iam of the opinion 
that in this State the selection of women teachers is due to various causes outside of 
the consideration of the real questions to be determined in hiring a teacher—the secur- 
ing of the teacher who can produce the best permanent results in the school and district. 
_ In many districts the number of pupils has fallen off, and the money has often dimin- 
ished accordingly, so that it is impossible to employ an experienced male teacher. The 
argument of ten dollars difference in the cost of a male and a female teacheris a powerfal 
one, and it is considered best to have a female teacher to teach the pupils, both few in 
number and small in size. In many cases this proposition is doubtless true, and best 
under the existing condition of the district and number of pupils.” 

But when the districts are made as large as they should be, and the schools become 
correspondingly larger, it is thought that it would be the part of wise management to 
secure and retain, especially for the larger schools, good male teachers, who could exert 
a stronger and better influence over large boys. 


SCHOOL FUNDS AND LANDS. 


‘The public schools of this State are sustained (1) fromalocal tax; (2) from a general 
State tax; (3) from the interest of the permanent school fund; (4) from lease of school 
lands; (5) interest from unpaid principal of school lands sold; (6) from certain fines and 
licenses. The land grants made by the General Government to the State form the basis 
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of our educational funds. The total amount of land so granted amounts to 2,884,398 
acres; of this amount 162,051 acres have been deeded, leaving 2,722,347 acres still heid 
by the State; of this number of acres, with the title still vested in the State, there are 
under contract of sale 655,431 acres, and under lease 1,427,460 acres, leaving 655,431 
acres not yet leased or contracted for sale. . 

‘* The present condition of the educational funds of the State is quite unsatisfactory, from - 
the fact that a large part of the permanent school fund is lying in the treasury and pro- 
ducing no income for the support of education.’’ : 

There has been an increase of over a million dollars in the school fund during the last 
two years, but of this amount $270,633.79 is lying idle in the treasury, bringing no in- 
come, as the Constitution of the State limits the investment of school funds to United 
States, State, and county bonds; but these are no longer available. The school dis- 
trict bonded indebtedness of the State is $5,947,724.30, most of it bearing interest at 
the rate of seven per cent. per annum and held by Eastern capitalists. ‘‘ No better se- 
curities can be found in this State than registered school district bonds. Would it not 
be a part of the duty of the State to the school districts to invest its permanent school 
funds in these district bonds? The interest paid by these districts would be returned 
by way of apportionment to the school districts, to the great good of the schools and 
at no loss to the State.”’ 

The income received from the leasing of school lands amounts to $153,276.62. The ~ 
law required an appraisement of school lands to be made in 1888, and that another ap- 
praisement shall be made every five years thereafter. According to the appraisement of 
1888 the value of the lands has greatly increased, and as rents are determined by these 
values, the income to the schools from this source will now be increased more than two 
hundred per cent. 


ms 


GRADING OF SCHOOLS. 


The work accomplished by the graded schoolsis very thorough. Especiallyisthistrue 
of the city schoo!s, which are generously supported by the public, and may be regarded 
as the striking feature of our educational system. But the excellent work of the graded 
schools should not encourage us to overlook any defects which can be eradicated. f 

‘*In our reaction from the ‘no-system’ methods and plans of the early days, we have 
swung well over to the other side of the arc, the ‘all-system’ plan. In our efforts to 
repair the waste of the former unorganized activity, we have, I fear, developed so mach 
organization in some directions as fairly to give rise to the query whether we have not ~ 
lost sight of the original idea upon which the whole theory of our education was founded. 
For one, Iam persuaded that the criticisms frequently made, that our graded schools 
are arbitrary in their organization and tyrannous in their administration, that the sys- 
tem is placed first and education second, and hence that the system is maintained often 
at the expense of the material for whose welfare and general advantage it was created, 
are to a certain extent true.’’ 

‘*Té would seem that the inevitable existence, even in the best cities, of broad differ- 
ences in the pupils of the public schools in their social, mora!, and intellectual attain- 
ments, in their environments, render a degree of elasticity necessary both in the matter | 
of gradation and classification, and also in that of instruction. Weshould proceedin | 
these things upon the theory of providing equally for all. This principle is often vio- 
lated by demanding external conformation in organization and course of study.”’ 

The courses of study in the graded schools are arranged with the expectation that the 
children will continue to attend schoel for ten or twelve years, and the pupils remain 
in each grade for one year; 20 provision being made for advancing during the year pupils 
who show higher attainments or better talents than the rest of the class; but the whole 
number are chained together, the brighter pupils being held back and the dull ones ~ 
dragged along in studies which they cannot master. A great many children are re- 
quired to leave the schools by the time they become twelve years of age, and conse= 
quently they desire to advance as rapidly as possible in those studies which they will 
specially need in the practical pursuits of life. Superintendent Lane thinks that the 
needs of such children should be considered more, and provision made by which pupi's 
of greater proficiency can be advanced to higher grades at least oftener than once a year. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The importance and advisability of having competent and energetic men to superin- 
tend the schools of the different counties is very generally admitted in Nebraska. Their 
influence is seen in awakening a public interest in schools, and thereby securing a larger, 
more punctual, and regular attendance, in selecting better qualified and experienced 
teachers, in better classification of pupils, in the introduction of new methods, etc. 

In the schools of cities and towns an efficient superintendent is always employed; 
but in these schools the pupiis are well graded and classified; they attend more reeu- 
larly than in the country, the teachers are the best to be obtained, and every thing is 
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¢alculated to make the schools a snccess. In thecountry schools, however, the opposite 


conditions too often prevail; hence the greater necessity for a competent and faithful 
county superintendent. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


By a recent act of the Legislature of Nebraska all children in the State between 
the ages of eight und fourteen years inclusive are required to attend a public or private 
school for ‘twelve weeks or more each year, unless prevented by illness, poverty, 1na- 
bility. or by reason of being already proficient. 

This law will likely be the means of securing the attendance at school of many chil- 
dren who otherwise would remainat home. The desire foran education arises from ex- 
ternal circunistances and surroundings, not from within: for, as a rnie. the less educa- 
tion the people possess, the less desire do they have for it, the law of supply and demand 
not holding good in this case. 

ARBOR DAY. 


“The statutes of Nebraska designate the 22d day of April as Arbor Day. This day 
was originated in Nebraska in 1872. It has since been established in twenty-eight of our 
States and two of our Territories. The people of the United States realize the impor- 
tance of forest culture. In no part of the country is it of more importance than in this 
State, Statistics show there have been planted in Nebraska since Arbor Day was insti- 
tuted 355,560,000 forest, shade, and fruit trees. 

‘6On this day, above all others, the pupils of our public schools should be educated to 
care for the material prosperity of the country and to foster the growth of trees. Let 
teachers, parents, and school officers urge and encourage the children in every school 
district, town, and city in the State to plant trees on that day in the school yard. Let 
the child understand that he has a special interest in the tree he plants; that it is his; 
that upon him devolves the responsibility of protecting and cultivating it in coming 
years. In every yard there should be system and regularity in arranging the trees, and 
in cities and towus they should be planted according to artistic designs. The school 
yards of the State beautified with trees would educate the esthetic taste of the children 
and be a material blessing to the country.’’ 

The State superintendent sent out a circular letter to each school district in the State 
with reference to the observance of thisday. He reports that it meets the hearty in- 
dorsement of teachers and school officers. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


By request the department of education prepared a teacher’s guide and course of study 
for country schools, showing the amount of work which should be attempted and giving 
such suggestions as to school methods and management as experience showed to be use- 
fal. It received much attention at the different meetings of teachers and has been 
adopted in more than half the counties of the State. 


NEVADA. 
[From Report for 1886-87 and 1887-§8 of State Superintendent WW. C. Dovey.} 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


The State superintendent was enabled by personal observation to familiarize himself 
with the condition of the public schools of the State. He visited during the year a ma- 
jority of the schools of all the counties but three, making two hundred ard fifty school 
Visits in all, and travelled nearly two thousand miles. He reports that the schools are 
in a fairly prosperous condition. when it is considered how widelyscattered are the fam- 
ilies of the rural districts: the schools of the cities and towns are doing excellent work; 
the teachers are well qualified and acquainted with the latest methods of instruction. 

According to the school census of 1888 there has been a decrease of one hundred and 
twelve in the number of children of school age. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
is really true. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The high schools of Virginia, Gold Hill, Carson, Reno, and Eureka are worthy of 
Special mention, and have heen doing much to supply the place of a normal school. 
Many graduates from them have each year entered the teacher’s profession, and, although 
lacking practical experience in teaching. their interest and enthusiasm have done much 
to secure their success. The instruction in the high schools was designed somewhat to 
prepare the students for teaching. The Legislature passed a bill, however, which was 
approved February 7, 1887, providing for the establishment in the State University of 
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a school for the instruction of teachers. This school has been established and quite a 
number of students have been enrolled. : 


SCHOOL FUNDS, 


The Constitution of the State forbids the investment of the school funds in any other 
than the bonds of the United States and of the State of Nevada, both of which sellat — 
such a high premium and bear so low a rate of interest that the State board of education 
thought best not to invest in either, but to wait till the Constitution could be so amended 
as to permit the investment of school funds in other bonds. The amount of the school 
moneys awaiting investment December 31, 1888, was $359,083.02. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Very few school libraries have been established, and none of them in rural districts. 
A large number of schools, however, have been supplied with Yaggy’s Geographical 
Study and Yaggy’s Anatomical Study. Both of these will prove of great value in the 
school-room. The Anatomical Study will be of great assistance in the instruction of 
physiology and hygiene, which is now required. 

Three hundred maps of the State of Nevada were purchased with the appropriation 
made by the Legislature for the purpose and were distributed among the schools. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


“The act consolidating the office of county school superintendent with that of district 
attorney is, to say the least, a measure of doubtful expediency, and is generally so re- 
garded by the friends of education. It may be that the district attorneys are well qual- 
ified, yet the fact remains that the duties of the two offices are foreign to each other, and 
it may often happen that the duties as attorney would require hisentiretime when most 
needed in the supervision of school affairs. ‘The reason advanced in favor of the measure 
was that it was a measure of economy. The average monthly salary of the county su- 
perintendents of schools is twenty-eight dollars. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
there is a county that can not afford to pay this paltry stipend when it is remembered ~ 
that there are nearly ten thousand children of school age in the fourteen counties of the 
State, that there are 238 teachers employed, and that there was expended in 1888 the sum 
of $168,852.39 by the State and the several counties for the maintenance of our public 
schools. This expenditure, far too small, must annually increase. It is clearly mani- 
fest that intelligent and well-paid county or district supervision is the urgent need of 
the State to-day, and until that is provided our school system cannot take that high rank 
to which it is entitled.”’ 


ARBOR DAY. 


The language of the act leaves no doubt that it was the intention of the Legislature 
‘*to establish Arbor Day as a holiday for the public schools for no other purpose than to 
afford the teachers, children, parents, and friends time and opportunity to engage, dur- 
ing a portion of the day at least, in planting trees, shrubs, and vines. A respectable 
number of the schools of the State so employed a good portion of the day, sufficient at 
least to comply with the letter of the law. There were, however, several schools, some 
of the largest in the State, that entirely ignored the essential provisions of the act and 
simply gave a vacation.’’ - 

‘‘At the State University the day was observed with appropriate exercises and cere- 
monies by the faculty and students. The board of regents, the faculty, students, and 
citizens of Reno marched in procession to the grounds already prepared for tree-planting 
and took part in the planting and naming of many hard-wood trees in honor of promi- 
nent citizens, members of the board of regents and faculty, and friends of education gen- 
erally. When the trees were planted the audience listened to an address by the State 
superintendent of public instruction and dispersed much pleased with the exercises. 

‘“‘Arbor Day is becoming very popular throughout the Western States, and has already 
been instrumental in planting hundreds of groves in what was formerly known as the 
treeless regions of the West.?? 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


As the State of California has adopted the plan of preparing and publishing its own 
text-books, the question is likely to arise in Nevada also. Superintendent Dovey thinks 
that, even if the measure should prove successful in California, it would be exceedingly 
doubtful as to its success in Nevada, where there are only 9,716 school children, while 
California has 280,000. 


LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED. 
(1) A law should be passed forbidding the employment of any teacher under eighteen ~ 
years of age. . 
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(2) The law relating to the apportionment of county school funds should be amended 
so as to reduce the number of pupils assigned to one teacher from one hundred to not 
more than seventy-five. ; a. 

(3) Teachers should receive compensation for the time spent in attendance upon insti- 
tutes and educational meetings. : 

(4) Members of the county boards of examiners should be paid for their services. 

3 School boards should be required to expend from fifteen to fifty dollars of the school 
money apportioned to each district in the purchase of books of reference, maps, charts, 
and apparatus necessary for the proper furnishing and equipment of the schools. ' 

(6) ‘‘ The office of county superintendent of schools should be re-created, and salaries 
commensurate with the duties of the office in the several counties should be allowed. 
If this cannot be done, the State should be formed into at least three educational dis- 
tricts, and a salary of at least two thousand dollars a year allowed to each of the three 
district superintendents. ”’ : 

(7) One thousand dollars should be appropriated for the travelling expenses of the 
State superintendent of public instruction to enable him to visit all the school districts 
in the State. 

(8) ‘‘The State superintendent of public instruction should be authorized to make 
contracts at Berkeley, Cal., for the education of all deaf and dumb and blind children 
in the State of school age.’’ 

(9) ‘‘An appropriation of at least five hundred dollars should be made for the purpose 
of holding State Teachers’ Institutes during the years 1889 and 1890.”’ 

(10) ‘‘The May election law should be made general throughout the State so that it 
would apply to all districts, and the maximum levy of taxes should be raised to seventy- 
five cents on one hundred dollars’ valuation, instead of fifty, and the minimum should be 
placed at forty cents. This change is greatly needed in many counties in the State and 
would prove a benefit to all.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
[From Report for 1887-88 of State Superintendent J. W. Patterson,] 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


The report shows progress to have been made along the whole line—in the number and 
duration of schools, enrolment and average attendance, and in the expenditures for 
school purposes. The reports of city superintendents and town committees state that 
the teachers have done faithful and successful work in the schools, but that their efforis 
have been crippled very much by the irregular attendance and tardiness of pupils. 
Twenty-eight new school-houses were built, and there was an increase of twenty-two in the 
number of graded schools, which resulted from the union ofa number of smallschools. In 
the last ten years there has been a decrease in the public school enrolment of 6,209, 
while during the same time there has been an increase in the private school enrolment 
of 6,159, showing the extent to which private schools have drawn from public schools. 
But the total enrolment of private schools is yet only 7,652, or about one-tenth of the 
school population of the State. 


THE TOWN SYSTEM. 


‘It will be observed that the number of school districts reported is only two hundred and 
seventy. This is five less than last year, some districts having given up their special or- 
ganization ard gone into the town system. Theaverage length of the schools in weeks, 
for the whole State, is 22.9. For 1885, under the old system, it was only 19.95. Thus, it 
will be seen that the new law gives, on the average, within asmall fraction, three weeks 
additional to every school of the State, or in other words to every scholar of the State, 
as all enrolled are educated in these schools. This makes an aggregate of 6,826.3 addi- 
tional weeks of pupilage to the scholars of the State, and no man can measure the finan- 
cial value or the intellectual and moral power involved in this.’’ 

In some of the towns where there was strong opposition to thesystem, no district taxes 
were voted, and every other means used to prevent its success. But ihe success of the 
system is already assured. In some instances inconvenience was caused by it,. but the 
same was true under the former system. Where the schoo! term has not been lensth- 
get, the schools have had better supervision and the quality of work done has been 

etter. 


EDUCATION BY THE STATE. 


As the education of the successive generations is necessary to the national and social 
welfare of the people, that they may fully understand their rights and duties as citizens 
of the American Repubiic and be enabled to secure their accomplishment, so it is also 
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necessary that they should be educated in accordance with the spirit and genius of the 
institutions which it will be theirduty tomaintain. ‘‘A company of anarchists can not 
be allowed to school their children into hatred and disloyalty to the republic, nor any 
religious organization to teach polygamy or the subordination of civil to ecciesiastic au- 
thority in affairs purely temporal.’’ While it is necessary to exclude from the public 
schools the inculcation of the doctrines of any particular sect or religion, it is equally 
necessary that the pupils should have implanted in them a love and admiration for those 
cardinal virtues which constitute an honorable character. 


IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE, 


The main obstacle to the progress and prosperity of the schools is the great irregu- 
larity and tardiness of pupiis. This is a cause of complaint in quite a large number of 
the reports from the towns. In this matter a large part of the blame attaches to the 
parents who not oaly allow their children frequently to stay at home to play, but in 
many cases keep them at home to goon errands or to periorm some piece of work, think- 
ing that the loss of a day or two from school is of noimportance. This is an evil, how- 


po 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The State superintendent thinks that the free text-book system should be adopted, but 
has not urged it so far, fearing that it might be put into operation in such an unbusi- 
ness-like way as to cause dissatisfaction. He claims, however, that as the State fur- 
nishes the school with a louse, seats, stove, fuel, charts, desks, etc., because it is for the 
public welfare, it should for the same reason furnish all the scholars with text-books, 
not simply the children of the poor. A child does not wish to be singled out as an ob- 
ject of charity, nor does it tend to developa feeling of. manliness and equality to which 
the children of the poor are entitled; but, on the contrary, when free text-books are fur- 
nished the poor, it develops in the other children an idea of snperiority and arrogance 
which should not be encouraged. 

An act to furnish free text-books came before the last Legislature, and was passed by 
the House by an enthusiastic majority, but the Senate conciuded not to pass the bill at 
that time. I[t is a noteworthy fact as soon as the bill had passed the House immediately 
a large body of book-agents and book-sellers hastened to Concord to give the Legisla- 
ture of the State instructions on the subject of free text-books. 


NEW JERSEY. 
[From Report for 1886-S7 of Siate Superintendent Edwin O. Chapman.] 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


The report was rather late in being finished as the State superintendent was anxious 
that the statistical tables should be absolutely correct, and returned for correction sev- 
eral district reports in which errors had been made. All of the county superintendents 
whose terms expired were reélected by the State board of education except two, one 
of whom died. The schools throughout the State were in operation nine months and 
ten days at a cost of $2,074,692, or 59.21 for each child that attended, besides about 
a half million dollars expended for new buildings and repairs. The total value of the 
school property of the State is seven and a half millions of dollars. ‘‘ The decrease in 
the State school tax was caused by the decrease in the census taken the previous year, 
and this, as explained in my last report, was due to technical errors made in previous 
years, because of a misunderstanding of the law.”’ 


TEACHERS AND SALARIES. 


‘*The most encouraging facts to be noted are the increased zeal and efficiency of the 
teachers, and these cannot be shown by statistics. They are the direct results of the 
faithful labor of the county and city superintendents in the local associations, of the work 
done in the institutes, and of the honest efforts of the teachers themselves. The teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle has contributed in no small degree to this improvement. It hasopened 
new fields for thought and investigation, stimulated professional zeal and made the work 
of the school-room less irksome to the teacher and more profitable to the pupil.”’ 

Of the entire number of teachers employed, which was 4,002, only 825, or less than 
21 per cent., were men; while in the cities the proportion of men was still smaller, be- 
ing only about 12 per cent. ‘‘ While nothing is to be said against the faithfulness and 


efficiency of our female teachers, it is to be regretted that more men do not find employ- — 


ment in the schools, especially in the large schools of the cities,’ 


' 
' 
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There was a decrease in district school taxes for teacliers’ salaries, but this was more 
than counterbalanced by the increase in township taxes. ‘lho average salary of men 
throughout the State was $64.07, an increase of $1.06; the average salary of women was 


$11.34, an increase of 83 cents. 


‘“This increase in salaries was in part effected hy the operation of a law passed by the 
Legislature during the previous winter, which provides that at the close of the school 
year any balances of the State appropriation remaining inthe hands of township collectors 
may be reapportioned by the county superintendent among the districts of the county. 
In some portions of the State, trustees had fallen into a habit of letting a portion of 
each year’s appropriation remain in the hands ot the collector, and, in many instances, 
those balances had accumulated until they aggregated more than the annual appropria- 
tion from the State. As the appropriations were made fora definite time, namely, the 
school year, and for a definite purpose, namely, the purchase of fuel and the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, such accumulation of balances was an evasion of the spirit if not of the 
letter of the law. The appropriation for any single year is made for the benefit of the 
school children of that year, and the children of that year are entitled to it all. Very 
few balances have been taken up and reapportioned under the law, but the trustees have 
been induced to apply them to increase salaries.”’ 

As the Legislature has raised the State tax from four dollars per child to five dollars, 
and as this fund can only be used for payment of salaries and fuel, the teachers’ pay 
will hereafter be much larger, probably increased from ten to twenty percent. This 
is greatly to be desired, as there is no other professional class so poorly paid as the 
teachers, and none are more faithful and efficient than those of New Jersey. 


EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS. 


As to the experience of teachers in school-work, the schools of New Jersey will com- 
pare most favorably with those of any other State; and when the terms of service in the 
same school are considered. no better proof of the success and thoroughness of their 
work could be given, for, however hign may be the attainments of a teacher, nothing 
can supply the place of that knowledge and skill which can only be acquired by prac- 
tical work in the school-room. In many cases the teachers refused flattering ofiers in 
other States, preferring to remain at the same place, although at a smail sacrifice in 
salary. The average experience of all the teachers of the State was seven years and six 
months. and the average length of service in the same school was four years and eight 
months. Only about ten per cent. ofall the teachers in the State had an experience of 
one year or less, while nearly fifty-five per cent. had an experience of more than five years, 
nearly thirty per cent. of more than ten years, and a large number had served more than 
fifteen years. In the city schools, if considered by themselves, the result is still more 
satisfactory. There the average experience of teachers is nine years and four months, 
and only six per cent. of them had an experience of one year or less, while more than 
sixty-two per cent. have taught more than five years, and about thirty-six per cent. more 
than ten years. The average term of service in the same school in cities is seven years 
and four months, the highest average being in Gloucester, where the teachers have been 
retained in the same schools an average of thirteen years. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 


‘‘The State board of examiners has issued during the year nine first-grade State cer- 
tificates, twenty-four of the second grade, and twenty of the third grade. Great care 
has been exercised to place these certificates in the hands of those teachers who not only 
possess the academical qualifications required. but who are also in other respects thor- 
oughly qualified. While scholarship is essential to the teacher. the ability to control 
and to teach is no less so, and therefore the board has not depended solely upon an ex- 
amination as a test of qualification, but has required of the applicant a record of suc- 
cessful experience us teacher and as principal. The State certiiicate of the first grade is 
the only diploma that marks the holder as one who has fairly entered his profession, 
and one who is thoroughly equipped for its practice. It should be the aim of every 
teacher in the State to pass through the stages of apprenticeship as soon as possible, and 
secure this final guarantee of fitness. 

*“ Of county certificates, 1,932 have been issued as against 1,925 during the previous 
year. About eight per cent. were of the first grade, and about fourteen per cent. of the 
second grade. This is a decided improvement over the previous year, when only four 
and one-half per cent. were of the first grade, and only ten and one-half per cent. of the 
second grade. That seventy-eight per cent. ofall the teachers applying for examination 
are satisfied with a certificate of the lowest grade is not creditable to the aspirants; such 
& certificate will do very well for a beginner, but no teacher should be contented to re- 
main on this lowest round of the ladder for any considerable time.” 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Fewer districts raised special taxes for building and repairing, and less money was raised 
than in the previous year, yet thirty-three new houses were erected and other improve- 
ments made to the extent of $223,167. Although one hundred and fifty houses are re- 
ported as‘‘ poor’? or ‘‘ very poor,’’ it is very probable thata great improvement has been 
made in their general condition and that houses which were formerly reported as ‘‘ good” 
are now returned ‘‘poor,’’ their condition now being compared to new and elegant build- 
ings while formerly they were compared to crumbling and leaky buildings which have 
given place to better ones. Still there are left a great many dilapidated and incommo- 
dious houses which should be discarded. Under the law passed in 1886, school districts 
can borrow money at five per cent. from the State school fund for the purpose of erect- 
ing buildings, and make gradual payments until the debt is extinguished. As a large 
sum of money is spent annually for the erection of school-houses and as many applica- 
‘tions are made to the State superintendent for plans and directions for buildings, he 
recommended that an appropriation be made for this purpose. 

Not only are there many school buildings not suitable for the purpose, but there is not 
a sufficient number of such as there are; particularly is this true in the cities. In the 
entire State sixty-one per cent. of the school population was enrolled, and if the cities are 
taken by themselves, fifty-two per cent. were enrolled. As a great many of the school- 
rooms were greatly overcrowded, we can conclude that the present school buildings are 
very inadequate to the comfortable accommodation of the school population, and hence 
it ig not strange that the law for compulsory education is a dead letter. 


OVERCROWDED ROOMS. 


So great has become the crowding of children into school-rooms, that it was thought 
advisable to collect the statistics on this subject, and we find that the evilis now dimin- 
ishing although it has not by any means disappeared. In 1883-84 there were one hun- 
dred and sixty-two rooms having eighty pupils or more, in 1885-86 there were one hun- 
dred and seven, and in 1886-87 there were ninety-two, and of these fifty-two were in 
the cities. 

In the entire State there were forty-one rooms having from eighty to ninety pupils, 
twenty-six having from ninety to a hundred, and twenty-five having more than one 
hundred. Not only is it impossible for one teacher to properly instruct so many chil- 
dren, and in the overcrowded rooms the children are usually quite young and therefore 
need much more personal attention, but there is great danger of serious injury to their 
physical health on account of imperfect ventilation and other unavoidable evils. 


FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


In this respect a great improvement has taken place since the last report was made. 
Fifty-five more school-houses have been furnished with the modern patent desks, but 
there are still two hundred and forty-six buildings not supplied with them. Quite a 
number of schools have been furnished with maps, charts, dictionaries, etc. ‘‘In the 
matter of blackboards no improvement has been made, there still being two hundred 
and seventy-one schools insufficiently supplied, principally in the counties of Monmouth, 
Middlesex, Morris, Cumberland, and Sussex. The trustees are much to blame for ne- | 
glecting to supply so important an aid to their teachers, and perhaps the teachers are 
not entirely blameless for not pressing the matter more frequently upon the attention of 
school officers.’’ 


ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 


The last school census showed the population of school age to be 374,011. Of this 
number 61 per cent. attended public schools, 10 per cent. private schools, and 29 per 
cent. no school at all. ‘This is a much larger number of children not attending school 
than can reasonably be accounted for, and shows that quite a number of the children 
are growing up in ignorance. A large part of the non-attending children are in the 
cities where it has been shown there was a great lack of school accommodations, and no 
doubt this was, tosome extent, the cause of the non-attendance. In thirty-one cities 
and boroughs only eight had an enrolment of 70 per cent. of their school population, 
while nine enrolled less than 50 per cent. This is conclusive evidence of the need of 
greater school accommodations, as even with the present small attendance the schools 
are overcrowded. 


SCHOOL TERM. 


The average school term throughout the State was nine months and ten days, the long- 
est being in Mercer County, ten and two-tenths months. Only two counties, Atlantic 
and Ocean, had an average term less than nine months, as required by law, the average 
of the former being eight and eight-tenths months; of the latter, eight and five-tenths 
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months. In the cities, considered by themselves, the average term twas ten and one- 
tenth months, all of them keeping their schools open ten months except Atlantic, where 
the term was nine and five-tenths months. 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


‘*The constant improvement in text-books is a marked feature in the progress of our 
educational work. ‘Che books are now all so good that the task of selection requires a 
close and critical examination and an iutimate acquaintance with educational methods 
and needs. Thanks to the conscientious care and professional efficiency of onr county 
and city superintendents and to the honest co-operation of the local boards, there is but 
little to complain of in this direction. 

‘‘ But however good the text-books may be, they are but little better than none at all 
if there be a lack ‘ot uniformity in any district. Our reports show an improv ement in 
this respect, but there are still one hundred and thirty-four districts where there is not 
such uniformity. 

‘*Decided progress is also shown in the increased number of districts that furnish 
text-books to the pupils. In the previous year there were one hundred and eighty-three 
such districts; in the past year there were two hundred and forty-four.”’ 

The arguments in favor of the free text-book plan, especially in the large cities, are 
too strong to be neglected, and in no way can the schools be more benefited than by the 
adoption “of free text-book. 


LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


The schools having established libraries now number eight hundred and forty-two; 
but, during the sixteen years the law for school libraries has been in force, many nore 
should have been established. The appropriations for the past year amounted to e2, 7&0, 
which was distributed among two hundred and twenty-fourschools. In many districts 
the libraries have been attended to with much care, and many additions made to them 
until now they serve a very useful purpose; while in other districts the books have be- 
come lost or destroyed, so that a library exists in name only. To make the libraries a 
success the books should be preserved with great care, and well-selected additions made 
to them from year io year so that the children wrould take an interest in them. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools were held in eleven cities and were attended by 7,956 pupils, an in- 
crease of 682 pupils over the attendance of the previous winter. The average term of 
the schools was twelve weeks, and the number of instructors was 191 at an average 
weekly compensation of $7.17. ° 


NEW LEGISLATION, 


Legal holidays.—By act of April 8, 1887, the following are made legal holidays: Feb- 
tuary 22, Decoration Day, Labor Day (first Monday in September), and any day on which 
a general election is held for members of Assembly. ; 

“Unexpended school Junds.—Any balances of the State appropriation remaining in the 
hands of the township collectors at the close or the school year may be re- apportioned by 
the county superintendent ameng the districts of the county. 


NEW EXICO. 
[From the Report of tie Governor, October 10, 18S8.] 


*“*'The educational interest of the Territory has not been neglected. Though there 
has not been that advance that was hoped, yet substantial progress has been made. A 
compulsory school law was passed at the last session of the Legislature, but its defects 
were such that it has been practically i inopera tive, yet it was a step in the right direction, 
and whatever effect it has had has been good. 

“On the whole, the school attendance has been increased, larger amounts of money 
have been expended in the maintenance of public schools, the number of these schools 
has increased, as has also the number of denominational and parochial schools and the 
attendance thereon. The schools of the Territory generally are in perceptibly better 
condition, and an increased and increasing public interest in the education of the youth 
iS Very manifest.”’ 

As many of the Jands set apart by Congress for school purposes are very desirably lo- 
cated, they are constantly appreciatin 1g in value, and some of them are already quite 
valuable, so that if leased they should serve to augment the school funds to a very con- 
siderable extent. 


9 ED 
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“The persistent efforts to the education of the Navajo aiid other Indian childtén af 
beginning to show good results, All the Indian schools are well attended, and thé 
children are being satisfactorily inducted into thé ways of civilized life and in thé estab- 
lishment of habits and education that can not but have a beneficial effect upon their sur- 
roundings as they return to their homes, young men and women to dominate by num. 
bers and educated habits of life their several localities. The establishment of these 
schools in accessible relation to the relatives of the pupils was a wise and thought''th 
measure,’ 


NEW YORK. 
UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS, 


Through the exertions of Superintendent Draper a bill providing for uniform exami- 
nations of teachers throughout the State was passed by the Legislature, but it was vetoed 
by the Governor; nothing daunted, however, he provided sets of questions for examina 
tions which were to be held on the same day, and appealed to the school commissioners to 
use them and thus secure uniformity without legislative compulsion, and in July, 1888, 
he was able to annotince that all the school commissioners had adopted the plan. 


[From Report for 1887-88 of State Superintendent Andrew 8. Draper.] , 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


**Tt may properly be said that the year has been one of marked educational activity. 
The cepartment has had its hands more than full, while superintendents in the cities, 
commissioners in the country, and the great body of trustees and teachers everywhere 
have been industriously at work. Itis more than doubtful if any other year in the his- 
tory of the State has witnessed so much of interest, so much of effort, and, it may be 
added, so much of accomplishment on the part of all grades and classes of educational 
workers as the one which has just closed. While I have frequently said, and now re- 
peat, that we have no such perfect school system as the present and prospective circum- 
stances of our imperial State require, it must also be said that this fact is attributable 
to difficulties inkerent inthe organization dnd framework of the system, to a lack of com- 
prehensiveness, completeness, symmetry, and practical effectiveness in the machinery of 
the system, rather than to lack of interest or of inclination on the part of the great 
body of those charged with the duty of administering it. Officers and teachers have, 
with rare excéptions, attended the conventions, associations, dud institutes of the year; 
they have cordially supported all measures for improvement; they have cheerfully re- 
sponded to all calls upon their time and effort, and in a thousand ways and upon in- 
numerable occasions have manifested their strong desire for the substantial and intelli- 
gent advancement of the work, as well as their readiness to do whatever it was possible 
for theni to do to accomplish it.” 

‘“ The criticisms of thé public schools which have appeared with frequency in the lit- 
erary magazines, whether reasonable or not, just or unjust, have drawn the attention of 
educators and pointed out the necessity of perfecting a public school establishment which 
would be above legitimate criticism. This hasinspirved much thought and frequent con- 
ference with a view to a clearer utiderstanding of the exact work which the public schools 
ought to undertake, as well as to bring about such an adjustment of machinery as will 
bring the different parts into harmonious action, economize labor and cost, and insure 
general results in the most satisfactory and effectual way.”’ 

‘In short, on every side a new and healthful interest in public school work on the 
part of those charged with the carrying on of that work is apparent. That interest is 
active, substantial, wide-spread, and conscientious. It is already exerting a perceptible 
influence upon the schools, and I am confident it will not be long before it will be much 
more strongly felt.” 


ATTENDANCE. 


The statistics with reference to attendance at school furnish occasion ‘‘ both for some 
satisfaction and considerable solicitude. They show that the school work of the State 
has grown somewhat in substantial character during the last thirty years, but that there 
is coniparatively 4 smaller attendance upon the schools than formerly.’’ Since 1861 
there has been a remarkable increase of 135 per cent. ini the school population of tities, 
but in the towns there has been an actual decrease of 15 per cent. Both the total num- 
ber of children attending schools and the average daily attendance have gradually in- 
creased, but the per cent. of the whole number of children of school age in attendance 
upon schools has as uniformly decreased. In 1851 the per cent. of school population 
in attendance upon schools was 75.6; in 1861 it had fallen to 65.2; in 1871 to 68.4; in 
1881 to 61.4; and in 1888 it was 58.2, smaller than in any previous year. 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE, 


This decrease in the proportion of children attending school was found to be so eon- 
Stinuons and upifurm that if was thouxat by school officers and others cognizant of it 
that inactivity would no Jonger be justitiable. According, alter niuch investigation 
and labor a bill was prepared by a commiuttee of city superinteiident-~, and pre ented in 
the Assembly where it received a favorable report from the committee on edneation, but 
it failed to become alaw. The failure of the Legislature to pass the bill will not, how- 
ever, deter the friends of education ‘rom further efforts, as it is recognized by all that 
the present law is inoperative, intciinite, and without adequate provision for its enforce- 
ment. The State superintendent was anxious to obtain all inforniation possible as to 
the best methods of securing full attendance at school, and so he addressed letters to the 
American ministers at London, Parix, and Berlin, making inquiries as to the methods of 
eduéation adopted in those countries, and in all of them it was found that the children 
were required to attend school, and indigent children were furnished with clothing, and 
meals in the middle of the day. 


TEACHERS. 


Of the 31,726 teachers in the public schools during the year, the number reported as 
having been employed for a continuous term of twenty-eight weeks or more was 23,052. 
A circumstance much to be regrette:! in connection with the public schools is the fre- 
qtient changing of teachers. During.the past year efforts were made to ascertain the 
number of terms each teacher ha‘l taught in the same district, and of the 10.631 districts 
reporting this item, in more than one-half of them the teachers had taught the same ~ 
school but a single term, and in more than four-fifths of them the same teacher had not 
been employed longer than a Single term. 

“Worthy teachers, practically without power to protect themselves, and deserving 
nothing but regard and help from the public, are made the foot-ball of school district 
politics or family feuds, or are persecuted through the petty spite ordinarily aroused in 
natrow-minded parents by any eflicient discipline in the school. There are, moreover, 
trustees who seem to think that they are chosen to be dictators and a law unto them= 
selves. rather than the administrators of a great system organized and governed by law; 
and who put their misconceired notions into effect, and, as the most convenient meaus 
of showing their authority, gratify their self-importance principally at the expexse and 
discomfiture of the teacher. ; 

“Tt is incumbent upon the State to seé that oniy persons of unquestioned moral 
character, of aptitude for the work. and of ample qualifications, shall be permitted to 
teach in the schools. and it is endeavoring to do this with thoroughness, in ways to which 
I shall presently refer. Having secured character and qualifications in a teacher, if is 
bound to throw around the position such safeguards as will make it tolerable and self 
respecting. 

**In cities teachers are employed at least forthe school year. Very commonly they 
are employed for an indefinite time, the practical effect of which is continuous service so 
long as ability to fill the place continues. Any atfempt to remove a teacher in the mid- 
die of a schoo! year without good reason would be resented by public sentiment, a3 it 
ought to be. ' 

‘** Bat this is not so in the country: at least it is the exception rather than the rule. 
There the trustee attempts to employ a teacher ‘as long as she suits,’ or ‘ gives satisfac- 
tion,” for the very purpose of being able to dismiss her at any moment when some sim- 
ple incident transpires which is not in accord with his poor ideas, or because he may pre- 
fer to give another the place.”’ 


TEACHERS CERTIFICATES, 


Aecorditie to the law of 1875 cértificates of the Statesuperintendent can only bé issued 
upon examination. Duting the thirteen years previous to that time the State superia- 
tendent issued two thousand and eighty-eight certiiicates: during the subsequent thir- 
teen years he issted only three hundred andhineteen: The old certificates are not highly 
appreciated by either teachers or school officers; the new ones are regarded as of the high- 
est value. These certificates are issued only after a searching examination, and no one 
is eligible to try this examination until after two years’ experience in teaching. 

_ the State superintendent has made arrangements with the superintendents of several 
States hy which the certificates siven by the State superintendent or a normal school 
of one State shail be recognize:} in the other. The system of uniform commissioners’ 
examinations has been adopted throughout the entire State, and it is giving entire sat- 
istaction. The whole number of can‘idates examined was 21,156, of whom 645 received 
first-zrade certificates. 6,062 received second-grade cértificates, and 9,469 received cer- 
tificates of the third grade. The third-grade certificates are only valid for six months, 
and are renewable only once upon examination; the second-grade certificates are valid 
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_ for two years, and are renewable only upon examination; the first grade certificates are 
valid for five years, and are renewable, in the discretion of the commissioner, without 
examination. Some anxiety was felt as to whether there would be a sufficient number 


of licensed teachers to supply the schools, but there was little trouble from this cause. 


TEACIIERS’ INSTITUTES AND CLASSES. 


The whole number of teachers attending the institutes during the year was 16,214, the 
average number io each institute being 147. Conductors, school officers, teachers, and 
patrons all unite in testifying to the successful operation of the institutes, the useful 
instruction given, and the great benefits reeeived. 

In order to increase the number of teachers who had reeeived special professional in- 
struction, the number of graduates of the normal schools not béing sufficient to supply 
the schools, provision has been made by the State for a number of years for teachers’ 
classes in aeademies and union schools. ‘These classes are under the management of 
the board of regents of the university. During the past year there were 195 of these 
classes, in which 3,258 students received instruetion for ten weeks or moxe, at a cost to 
the State of $33,091. ‘These classes have hitherto failed to accomplish the ‘work desired 
and expected. They should be reorganized and should haye a miuch longer term than 
ten weeks. Ata conlerence of the academie principals a resolution was adopted that, in 
order to inerease the efficiency and usefulness of the teach:rs’ classes, they should be 
placed under the management of the department of public instruction, as they would 
then be in closer relation with the other agencies for the instruction of teachers, 


INDUSTRIAL AND FREE-HAND ‘DRAWING. 


There can be no doubt as to the advantages to be derived from manual training both 
in an educational and utilitarian view. As to whether the incongruous and irrelevant 
work advocated by some should be incorporated in the regular school work, however, is 
an entirely different question. The training of the eye and hand can be most fully and 
advantageously aceomplished by thorough training in free-hand aud industrial drawing, 
not simply drawing from copies, but from actual models. Strong efforts have been 
made during the past year to secure full compliance with the law requiring free instruc- 
tion in this department to be given in cities and union free school districts. In some 
places the law was not complied with. Special attention has been given this subject in 
the teachers’ institutes, and, after a little more time for preparation and improvement, 
it should be included in the examination of teachers. 


LIBRARIES. 


New York was the first State to begin the establishment of libraries in connection 
with schools. From 1839 to the present time an annual appropriation of either fifty or 
fifty-five thousand dollars has been made for libraries, but good libraries are not yet gen- 
erally established. In 1853 the number of volumes reported in distriet libraries was 
1,604,210; since that time, although the appropriation has been continued regularly, the 
number of volumes has revularly “decreased until in 1887 the number of volumes was 
737,716. The most of these are in the cities and large towns where there are other li- 
braries, and where they are consequently not needed so much as in the isolated rural dis- 
tricts. There are many ways in whieh to account for these failures. The selection of 
books was left to the district trustees, who were frequently incompetent to discharge the 
task properly, book-eases were not provided and the books were not carefully looked 
after, and in many cases, especially where the amount was small, the money was diverted 
to other purposes. 

Inquiries were sent ont during the past year to many men prominently identified with 
the interests of the State, and to many librarians, asking their opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of continuing the district. libraries and, if continued, how best to improve them. 
They were almost unanimously of the opinion that the libraries should be continued 
and enlarged. 

The libraries at first established were intended to be public libraries, and the manage- 
ment of them simply was intrusted to the teachers. 


SCHOOL-HOUSE DESIGNS, 


According to the authority granted by the Legislature in 1887, anumber of designs for 
sehool-houses of low cost were obtained from different architects, and have been pub- 
lished, and reeeived general commendation. The designs were accompanied with sug- 
gestions relative to sehool grounds, ventilation, lighting, heating, etc. Many applica- 
tions have been received from all parts of the country for specifications and estimates 
necessary for the construction of the buildings. The designs serve the double purpose 
of emphasizing the importance of artistic and well-adapted buildings, and of securing 
their erection at the least cost. 
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OQUT-BUILDINGS. 


“Strenuous efforts have been made during the year to secure the general execntion of 
chapter 533 of the laws of 1387, whieh provides that each school building shall have 
water-closet accommodations for each sex, and entirely separated cach from the other, 
and which shall be of suitable character and kept in proper condition. ’’ 

‘Th. result has been a very general compliance with the statute, and an overhauling 
of school out-buildings such as ‘the State never before witnessed. Still, there are some 
slow districts. School commissioners have been required to certify that all districts in 
their territory have complied with the law, or to specify the ones which have failed to 
do so, and their reports show a few which have ueclected the matter.”’ 

There should be a sanitary inspector of public school buildings whose duty it should 
be to see that all public school property was kept in a condition of healthfulness and 
comfort. 

SCHOOL MEETINGS. 


The time of the annual school meetings is the second Tnesdayin August, and the 
schools usually begin in the first or second week of September. ‘This does uot afford a 
sufficient interval tor trustees to get the buildings in proper order, and for the employ- 
ment of teachers. It frequently hayonens, too, that teachers expect to teach in the same 
school but by @ change of trastees they are thrown out of employment and have not 
suilicient time to maze proper arrangements for the next term. The school mecting 
should be held at least 2 month earlier. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


There are 1.546 Indian children of school age in the different reservations in the State- 
There are thirty schools for them, and the number of children enrolled la-t year was 
1,022; the average daily attendance 420. The average duration of the schools was thirty- 
six weeks. 

Great care has been exercised in the management of these sckools; good teachers have 
been employed. new school-houses erected, and old ones repaired, so that the general 
euuiipme:t of the schools has been better than that of most of the ordinary rural 
schocls. 

ARBOR DAY. 


According to the laws of 1888 the Friday following the first day of May in each year 
shall be Arbor Day. Programmes of suitable exercises for the occasion will be issued, 
and itis hoped there will be a general observance of the day so that encouragement 
may be given to the planting and preservation of irees and shrubs, 


PEDAGOGICS IN COLLEGES. 


Quite a number of graduates of colleges become teachers. and it would be well if more 
of them did so. Ina few colleges provision is made for regular instruction in peda- 
gogics. Itis thought that it would prove highly satisfactory to teachers and a large 
portion of the students if the department of public instruction were authorized to fur- 
nish courses of lectures for two or three weeks annually on education, school manage- 
ment, 2nd school methods in the different colleges desiring thein. 


APPORTIONMENT OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Hitherto the money supplied by the State superintendent to the counties, in addition 
to the district quotas, has been anportioned as follows: One-half according to the school 
population, the other half according to the average daily attendance. But, asthe aver- 
age daily attendance was higner where the terms were shortest, those counties which 

Maintained sch.o!'s for the minimum term of twenty-cight weeks received most money. 

The Legislature of 1337 changed this so that the aggregate number oi davs’ attendance 
should tuke the place of average daily attendance in the apportionment of funds. 

Tt is recommended by the State superintendent that the minimam school term be 
made thirty-two weeks instead of twenty-eight. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


A memorandum of the contract to be iA each teacher.—An act passed by the Legislature 
ey 16, 1887, requires that there shall be delivered to each person employed as 2 teacher 

2 a public school a memorandum of ‘‘the details of the agreement between the parties, 
fea particularly the length of the term of employment, the amount of compensation, 
and the time or times when such compensation shail be due and payable,’’ and it is re- 
quired that the pay shali be due ‘‘at least as often as the end of each calendar month 
oi thie term of employment.”’ 

du relation to water-closets.—‘* The board of education, or the trustee or trustees having 
supervision over any school district of this State, shall provide suitable and convenient 
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water-closets or privies for each of the schools under their charge, at least two in num- 
ber, which shall be entirely separated each from the other and having separate means of 
access, and the approaches thereto shall be separated hy a substantial close fence not 
less than seven feet in height. It shall he the duty of the oificers aforesaid to keep the 
same ina clean and wholesome conditi: an anda failure to comply with the provisions 
of this act on the part of the trustees shal! be sufficient grounds for removal from office, 
and for withholding from the district any share of the public moneys of the State.”’ 

fy ening + scnrouls for free instruction in indastrial draw:ng.—Authority is viven the school 
officers ‘' to establish and maintain evening schools for free instruction in industrial 
drawing, whenever the city authorities in any city or the qualified electors duly can- | 
vened in any union free school district shall so direct, and shall make provision for the 
maintenance of such schools. In addition to the powers now conferred by law upon the 
authorities of any city, or upon the electors of any union free school district in the State, 
such authorities and such electors shail also have power, whenever they shall think it 

advisable, to raise such moneys as shail be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act.”? 

The following laws and amendments to laws were passed by the Legislature of 1888: 

Teachers’ certificates may be granted certain persons without an examination.—The State 
superintendent of education may, in his discretion, issue a certificate without examination 
to any graduate of a college or university, who ‘has had three years’ experience as a 
teacher, such certificate to be known as a ‘‘college graduate’s certificate,’’ and may be 
revoked at any time for cause. He may also, in his ‘discretion, indorse 4 diploma issned 
by a State superintendent or a State board of education of any other State, which in- 
dorsement shall render them equivalent to like diplomas and certificates granted in the 
State of New York. He may also issue temporary licenses to teach, limited to any 
school commissioner district or school district, and for a period not exceeding six months, 

School commissioners may make repairs er additions to school furniture.—The law relating 
to the powers of school commissioner was so amended that he may direct the trustee to 
make any repairs or additions to school furniture deemed necessary, provided the ex- 
pense shall not in any one year exceed one hundred dollars. 

School commissioners may issue subpenas to compei ailendance of witnesses. —W hen directed 
by the superintendent of public instruction the school commissioner may issue subpcenas 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, and upon failure to attend the delinquent may be 
fined by the county judge twenty-five dollars, and in case such penalty is not paid, he 
may be committed to jail for twenty-five days. 

Town glerks to distribute books. —It was made the duty of the town clerk to distribute 
to the trustees of the school districts and separate neighborhoods all books forwarded to 
him by the State super-ntendent or school commissioner fer that purpose. 

Site not to be changed without the consent of the school comimissioner.—The law relating to 
changing the site of school-houses was amended so as to require the written consent of 
the school commissioner having jurisdiction before such change can be made. 

School commissioner to appoint ‘trustce to fill vacancy.—In case a vacancy in the office of 
school trustee is not filled in one month’s time the scliool commissioner of the commis- 
sioner district may appoint some competent person to fill it. and shall file the appoint- 
ment in the office of the district clerk; he may also accept the resignation of any school 
district officer. When a vacancy occurs in the board of trustees of a union school dis- 
trict, and the board makes no provision for filling it and no election is ordered for that 
purpose, it may be filled by the school commissioner having jurisdiction. But the super- 
intendent of public instruction may order a special election to fill such vacancy. 

No order or draft to be given unless there is money to meet i.—It is made a misdemeanor, 
punishable as such, for a trustee to give an order or draft upon a supervisor or collector 
unless such officer shall at the time ‘have sufficient funds to meet the obligation. 

Union fr ee school districts may issue bonds for mak ing additions to school-houses. —The law 
relating to the issuing of bonds by union free school districts was so amended that bonds 
may be issued for securing money to make additions, alterations, or improvements to 
buildings or structures belonging to the district. 

Salary y of deputy super intendent.—'The salary of the deputy superintendent was fixed at 
four thousand dollars per annum. ‘ 

Arbor Day est blished.—The Friday following the first day of May in each year was 
made Arbor Day, and it is made the duty of the school authorities of each school in the 
State to assemble the pupils pon that day in the school building or elsewhere, and to 
provide for and conduct such exercises as shall tend to encourage the planting, ‘protect 
ing, and preserving of trees and shrubs, and an acquaintance with the best methods to 
be | adopted to. accomplish such results. The State superintendent is authorized to pre- 
scribe a course of exercises and instruction in such subjects to be observed on that day. 

Industrialtraining provided for.—Boards or departments of education of cities and villages 
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and of union free schools and trustees of public school districts are authorized to establish 
departments in their schools for teaching and illustrating the manual or jndypstrial arts, 
nnd to establish and maintain such shops as may he necessary for this purpose whenever 
the anthorities now authorized by law to raise money by taxation for school purposes 
shall make proyision for such departments, which they are now authorized to do. The 
State normal and training schools are required to include in their courses of instruction 
the principles underlying the mannal or industrial arts, and also practical training in 
the same to such extent.as the State superintendent may direct, aud to such further ex- 
tent as the local boards of such schools may direct. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
{From Report for 1836-S7 and 1837-83 of State Superintendent 9. M. Finger.] 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


The statistical returns show that there has been a slight increase in school population, 
enrolment,andattendance. Duringthe last four years the number of white children has 
increased 13.2 per cent., while the colored children increased 11.2 per cent. The in- 
erease in enrolment and average attendance of white children was a little greater than 
that of colored children. It is frequently stated that the colored children attend the 
public schools better than the white children, but the returns show that it is untrue. 
Besides, a large number of white children attend private schools. It should not be in- 
ferred from the fact that only 58 per cent. of the children are enrolled that the remaining 
42 per cent. never attend schoolat all. Many of those not enrolled have already attended 
school, perhaps for several years, others will attend afterwards, while others still are 
attending private schools or colleges. The schools have enrolled a larger per cent. of 
the total population of the State than we find enrolled in several of the States where the 
public schools have been placed in a very prosperous condition. 

While some improvement has been made in the condition of the school-houses, a large 
number of them are unfit for use, and, in many cases, it is with risk to the health of 
the children that they are used. 

One of the worst features of the public schools of the State is the short length of time 
they are in operation, the terms varying from two to four months, the average being only 
about twelve weeks. It is, of course, impossible ter the schools to accomplish much in 
such short terms. When it is considered that severai other Southern States, situated in 
the same way and laboring under the same difficulties, have much longer school terms, it 
would seen that the peopie of the State are not doing all they can towards the improve- 
ment of the public schools. 

TEACHERS. 


There are many teachers throughout the State who are yet only school-boys and 
school-girls, without a sufficient knowledge of the studies they must teach, and espe- 
cially without a knowledge of the best methods of imparting instruction and of govern- 
ing aschool. It is a very prevalent idea that it is only necessary for a person to under- 
stand the different text-books in order to make a successful teacher, but very great 
changes have been made in the methods of teaching, and as the public schools are per- 
manent institutions, and those who become teachers in them are likely to remain so for 
several years, it is desirable that they acquire at first the knowledge which has been 
obtained by others after years of experience. The superintendent thinks that it would 
be well if some instraction as to the methods of teaching were given in the State Uni- 
versity and the different colleges, but that a regular training school for white teachers 
should be established, eight thousand dollars per annum already being given to the 
normal schools of the colored people, The training school should be so conducted that 
the professors would haye time to hold county institutes for two or three months in each 
year, 

i COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


It is urged that there are very strong reasons why the county superintendents of 
schools should be made treasurers of the boards of education, and so handle all of the 
school money, instead of it being done by the county treasurers as is now the case. At 
present the county superintendent is paid from two to three dollars per day for the work 
done, while the county treasurer gets a larger amount for simply handling the money, 
which is a manifest injustice. Under the system before the War the county superin- 
tendent was paid two and one-haif per cent. for managing the schocl funds, and if he 
visited the schools he was paid an additional gmount. The expense of the sehool man- 
agement then was about the same as at present, but the superintendent got the benefit 
of it all, and so, as the remuneration was greater, better men could be obtained as su- 
perintendents. There is much greater need of competent superintendents now than 
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then, as there is much more work for them to do, and much greater need of supervision. 
While examinations serve as a primary test of the competency of teachers, the ultimate 
test can only be made in the school-room, and should be made by the superintendent, 
and the teacher graded accordingly. itis highly important that such legislation be 
made as will transfer the management of the schooi funds to the county superintendents, 
and if done the commission for its management may be reduced from three to two per 
cent., which will save a considerable amount. It would add very much to the conven- 
ience of terchers, committeemen, and others, and would secure to the State superintend- 
ent prompt reports of the receipts and disbursements of funds—something which he has 
not been able to obtain from county treasurers. 


SCHOOL FUNDS, 


The chief cause of inferior school-houses and insufficient teachers is the want of suffi- 
cient funds. While the amount spent for school purposes throughout the United States 
was about two dollars per capita of the total population, in North Carolina it was only 
thirty-nine cents per capita. The Constitution of the State requires the General Assem- 
bly to provide for the maintenance of a system of public schools by taxation and other- 
wise, and it is a mistake to suppose that measures for this purpose will be unfavorably 
receive by the people. It is true that the people of the State are poor and should be 
taxed as little as possible, but on account of this poverty the public schools are a greater 
necessity, in order that the children may be educated at home. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


In this respect the boys and girls in the rural districts have an advantage over those 
in the cities, for the work that a farmer boy has to do—sharpening plows, repairing ma- 
chinery, making hoee-handles, ax-handies, ete.—requires him to reason, think, and ob- 
serve. The girls, too, find abundant work in the field and house to keep both brains 
and hands busy, and to secure mental and physical development. Three-fourths of the 
people of the State are agriculturists, and, as soon as it can be dene advisably, some in- 


struction should be given in the public schools as to the elementary principles of agri- 


culture. 
OPPOSITION TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent Finger states that it is needless to disguise the fact that there is strong 
opposition in North Carolina to the public school system. ‘This arises in the first place 
from ihe sentiment that it is wrong to tax one man to educate the children of another. 
Those who hold tv such opinions consider the education given by the public as a charity, 
just as when food is given to those suffering from want. But this was not the principle 
upon which State education was founded. It was thought necessary that the people be 
educated in order that they might properly discharge their duties as citizens, and secure 
the safety of the established institutions; and it was recognized that the material prog- 
ress and prosperity of the people depended to a large extent upon their intelligence; 
proofs of which can be easily found in our own country. 

Another cause of antagonism to the public schools is the heavy burden of taxation 
cast upon the impoverished white people of the State who pay nearly all the taxes which 
go to support the schools of both whites and colored. This antagonism is intensified by 
the prevalent opinion that education spoils the negro asa laborer. It is estimated, too, 
that from fifteen to twenty thousand negroes do not list themselves for taxation, and a 
large portion of those listed fail to pay the tax, so that in these two ways there is a loss 
to the school fund of about seventy-five thousand dollars, besides a loss to the poor fund 
of twenty-five thousand dollars. 


PRIVATE SCHOCLS. 


Although it was impossible to get full information as to the private schools and col- 
leges of the State, the statistics are sufficient to show that this is a very important item 
and becoming more so every year. About twenty-five thousand of the young people of 
the State are attending them. It isa matter of congratulation that the efforts made to 
raise endowments for the different colleges of the State have been so successful, but 
efforts should be made to establish institutions for the young women also. 


2 aCOSIMENDATIONS, 


The following recommendations were made to the Legislature: That the law be so 
aniended as to require the condemnation of houses unfit for use and the construction of 
better ones. 

The establishment of a thorough system of county institutes and examination of 
teachers, and that all teachers be required to attend the institutes. 

The establishment for the whites of a teachers’ training-school, and an appropriation 
for this purpose and for the county institutes of $10,000 per annum. 


‘ 
} 


— 
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The abolition of the present sumnier normal schools. 

If the financial condition of the peop!e will bear it, an additional annual appropria- 
tion by the General Assembly, to be distribated to such districts as will supplement by 
private subscriptions their school fand, and to such towns, townships, and cities as sup- 
plemented their funds by special taxes. 

More active supervision by county superintendents ant better pay for them. 

Severe penalties upon all officers who have auything to do with Jevying, collecting, or 
disbursing school funds if they tail to perform their respective cuties. 

That the county superintendent be made the treasurer of the board of education. 

Anamendment to the constitution allowing taxation ior scaoo!s beyond 663 cents on 
$100 of property, and $2 on the poll. 

That teachers shall be examined on some work on niethods of teaching and school 
management. : ~ 

That the fiscal year of schools close June 30 instead of November 30, 


OHIO. 


For information contained in this report relating to education in Ohio consult the 
Index. if the State School Report is received in season, an abstract of it will be given 
at the close of this volume. 


OREGON, 
[From Report for 1886-87 and 1887-33 of Siate Superintendent E. B. 3icElroy.] 


In compliance with the laws of Oregon, the superintendent visited many of the schools 
of the tate, and he made close inspection as to the condition of school-buildings as re- 
gards ventilation, lighting, and heating, neatness of rooms, the condition of the school 
grounds, the attendance of pupils, the methods of the teachers, etc. 

In some places the school buildings and the care of the school grounds gave strong 
evidence of enterprise and proyress: but in others the very reverse was true—buildings 
dilapidated, grounds unenclosed, no shade trees, and a general appearance of a want of 
progress. In the towns and cities the schools were asually in a flourishing condition, 
wood teachers were employed. and the furniture was of the latest and most improved 
character. The superintendent also visited some of the best schools of Iowa, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Pennsylvania. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION, 


Schools and higher institutions of learning are established in all parts of the State, so 
that a free education is offered to every youth, and the avenues to success and honor are 
open to all. Hundreds of intelligent men and women have been added to the commu- 
nities, and the benign influences of the schools are found on every side; and as the pub- 
lic schools have now become an established institution, it only remains for the people to 
strengthen, improve, and elevate them. 


: DismRIc Ts: 

The reports of the county superintendents show that in March, 1883, the number of 
organized school districts in the State was 1,518. Some of these districts were very 
large, fifteen to twenty-five square miles, while the average size of the districts was 
about nine square miles. The boundaries of the districts are very irregular, and in some 
cases the districts are divided by deep ravines or rocky spurs. In some districts which 
are very large the schools are located near the centre, and some of the children are re- 
quired to go for miles to school; bat in the more populous communities the districts are 
small, the schoo!-house is within easy reach of all the pupils, and consequently the at- 
tendance is more punctualand regular. The hoard of directors of each district has the 
authority to locate the schoti-house, and in all cases if shouid be done with reference to 
the convenience of the pupils and the futars growth of the community. 


SCHOGL CENSUS. 


gives an enrolment of 87,217 per- 
sons who drew public school funds. The census completed March 5, 1888, gives an en- 
rolinent of 86,574, a decrease in one vear of 642. It would appear from this that our 
State is on the decline rather than advancing. This is not correct. On the contrary. it 
is well known that, in addition to the natural increase in the State, the immigration 
from March, 1887, to March, 1888, was large, and,in the major portion of it, permanent. 
The decrease appearing above, therefore, is not real. The new law controlling the cen- 
sus report was approved February 17. 1887. Prior to that time the methods adopted in 
making the annual census returns were exceedingly careless and reckless. 
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“Tt was not uncommon for children to be enrolled in two districts, and in some in- 
stances in three. The new schoal law requires each clerk to enroll for school purposes 
all persons in each district over four and under twenty years of age. This census must 
contaiu the names and ages of gll children of the schoul ages mentioned above, and shall 
also contain the nanies of all parents and guardians resident ig the district. This enuy 
meration ig to include all youth who, at the time of taking such enumeration, actually 
dwell or have their home in the district.’’ 

The good results of the new law are already apparent in securing correct and accurate 
returns. The number of children receiving a pro rata share of the public funds is not 
the result of estimates and exaggeration. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION, 


In some counties of the State the salary of the county superintendent is so small that 
the office is a merely nominal one, andna interest is taken in the election of a suitable 
person. This is a great mistake. A competent and energetic school superintendent 
would be of great assistance to the schools in introducing new methods, giving directions 
to teachers, assisting in classifying the pupils, and in many other ways. Especially in a 
new State like Oregon, where the population is rapidly increasing and many new enter- 
prises are being undertaken, would a county superintendent be of great benefit to the 
schools. . 

TEACHERS. 


The demand for earnest, progressive teachers is increasing throughout the State, and 


of the directors to employ cheap teachers, and frequently a young, inexperienced teacher 
is employed because he can be engaged for less money, or because of the importynities 
of some of his relatives; and in this way the experienced and thoroughly qualified teach- 
ers are driven into other businesses or to States where they will he better appreciated. 

Teachers, in order to do their work well, should thoroughly understand it, and they 
should not attempt to cover too much ground, but instead should endeavor to make the 
children understand fully what is taught. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 4 


From the reports of the county superintendents it is estimated that the number of 
school-houses in the State at the close of the year 1888 was about fourteen hundred 
and fifty, about ninety per cent. being frame buildings, the remainder being of bricks 
or logs. During the last six years about one hundred buildings, on an average, were 
erected each year. Many of the school-houses are comfortable and elegant buildings, 
but others are in a bad condition, and in some cases unfit for use. 

In a late edition of the school laws, as well as in the biennial report of the superin- 
tendent, plans and directions for village and rural school-hbuildings were given for the 
guidance of school officers and patrons, When possibile the school-house should be 
erected in the centre of the district, rather than the centre of population, as the latter | 
is liable to change. It should be situated on a gently rising elevation, and attention | 
should be given to proper lighting, heatin:, and ventilation; cloak rooms should be 
provided, and a closet for the safe-keeping of movable articles. . 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


Teachers’ examinations and certificates.-The new law relative to teachers’ examina- 
tions, approved February 21, 1887, is as follews: In each county there shall be a board 
of examiners, consisting of the county snperintendents and two competent persons ap- 
pointed by the county superintendent, who shall serye one year, and each shall receive 
three dollars per day for the time actually employed in conducting the quarterly examina- ) 
tions, which shall be held on the last Wednesday of February, May, August, and No- 
vember of each year. 

Certificates shal! be of the first, second, and third grade, and shall continue in force | 
for two years, cne year, and six months, respectively. Certificates of the first grade 
shall not be issued to any one under eighteen years of: age, nor to any one who has not 
taught successfully for at least twelve schoo] months, and then only when he or she 
shall have stood an examination on all the branches required by law, and shall haye 
answered ninety per cent. of all questions asked, falling below seventy per cent. in no 
branch. Certificates of the first grade may be renewed once upon the payment of a fee 
of two dollars and fifty cents. 

Certificates of the second grade shall not be granted persons under seventeen years of 
age, and then only when they shall have stood an examination, making an average ef 
eighty per cent. on all branches, falling below sixty per cent. in no branch. Certificates 
of the third grade shail only be granted those persons who make an average of not less 
than seventy per cent. on all the branches, falling below forty per cent. in no branch. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(1) The schools should be closely inspected by the directors. 
i . (2) Each school should lig supphed with a dictionary and the necessary apparatus. 
(3) The salaries oi teachers shuntd be graded according to the experience and grade of 
certificate held. 
(4) Directors should employ experienced teachers for the primary grades. 
. (5) Successful and efticient teachers should be retained and their pay increased. 
(6) A longer and continuons school term should be established. 
(7) A graded course of study should he established in each county. 
(8) County superintendents should devote their entire time to general and local su- 
pervision, and should receive adequate salaries. 
(9) Normai institutes should be established in each county. 
(10) Teachers’ associations should be established. 
(11) School districts should be required to build wood-sheds and other necessary out- 
houses for the health and comfort of teachers and pupils. 
(12) Public examinations of the schools should be held at the close of each term by 
the county superintendent or his deputy. and promotions made and diplomas granted. 
(13) New school districts should be required to establish a school at the expiration of 
one vear after organization. 
(14) School moneys should be apportioned on a hasis of the actual total attendance, 
instead of the total school population between the ages of four and twenty years. 
(15) The rate-bill plan of securing funds should be eliminated from our school system. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
[From Report for 1887-88 of State Superintendent E. E. Higbee.] 


GENERAL CONDITION. 


The year 1887-88 was one of unusual progress in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 
An advance along the whole line seems to have been made. Although there were two 
hundred and eighty more schools than in the previous year, yet the school term was 
longer, being, exclusive of Philadelphia, where the term is ten months, 7.17 months, 
while in the previous year it was only 6.71. This is to be attributed in great part tothe 
requirement of six months as the minimum school term. It was expected by many that, 
as a result of lengthening the minimum term, the monthly salaries of teachers would be 
reduced proportionally, but on the contrary there never has been so large an increase in 
the-money paid toteachers. Large and well-arranged schoo! buildings hare been erected 
in New Castle, Phillipsburg, Braddock, Williamsport, Harrisburg. Bedford, Kittanning, 
and elsewhere. Many libraries have been organized and others enlarged. Freehand and 
mechanical drawing have been introduced in many of the schools. 


SCHOOL CENSUS, 


The number of pupils now enrolled in the public schools, exclusive of those in Phila- 
delphia, is 31,367; an increase over the previous yearof10,556. After making all due 
allowance for those who attend private schools, this still leaves a large number of chil- 
dren of school age who attend no schoof. As no yearly enumeration of the children is 
made, it is impossible to determine definitely the number of those who dco not attend 
any school. It is therefore recommended that it be made the duty of the district diree- 
tors tc make an annual enumeration of the children in their districts, so that the num- 
ber not attending school can be ascertained and steps taken to secure their attendance. 


SUPERVISION. ® 


*‘No one at all acquainted with educational work can fail to recognize the necessity 
of close inspection. In our city schools, where generally the interests of education are 
well advanced, and great pride is takenin its success, careful inspection is, 12 most cases, 
secured. Professional educators, of superior attainments and skill, are employed, with 
such remuneration as their high standing demands. Bué in our rural districts and 
smaller villages. where au inspection of kindred character is perhaps even more reeded, 
this important matter has been too much ani too long neglected. 

‘Our county superintendents have dene a great work since 1854, but their fields ot 
administration are so large as torender anv close inspection upon their part impossible. 
They need help. Their own work, to be made thorough and efficient, must be supple- 
mented by the aid of assistant district superintendents. Howcanoneman attend tothe 
general matters of county school administration and at the same time carefully imspect 
from two to four hundred schools in districts scattered over the whole area of a county? 
It is simply impossible.’’ 
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MANUAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Superintendent Higbee thinks that the sphere of the public schools embraces more 
than the ordinary studies—arithmetic, history, geovraphy, writing, drawing, etc.—and 
that a certain amonnt of manual training and industrial education should be included; 
that the girls should be tanght ‘ ‘household economy, embracing the nature and kinds 
of marketable fuods, with the proper methods of their preservation and of their prepara- 
tion for the table; a knowledge of textile fabrics and their constraction into garments 
and decorations, the handling of the needle and sewing-machine, and information and 
practice referring to all that must ordinarily challenge a prudent and intelligent house- 
wife;’’ that the ‘boys should be instructed as to the ‘different kinds of soil and their 
value for agriculture, and the proper treatment of the same; the different varieties of 
timber which our forests yield and the methods of their preparation for market; the 
handling of the ordinary tools which workers in wood and metals use, and the keeping 
of them in proper repair.’’? He does not wish to be understood to say, however, that 
the schools shou!d teach trades, turning out boys as printers, carpenters, shoemakers, etc. 

In the cities and larger towns manual training and industrial schoois should be estab- 
lished, where those desiring to do so could pursue the course still further. Polytechnic 
instruction, also, should be introduced. 

The Legislature, at its session in 1887, adopted the following resolution: 

‘‘Resolved, That the Governor is hereby authorized and requested to appoint a com- 
mission consisting of not more than five persons, citizens of this Commonwealth, to make 
inguiry and report to the Legislature at its next session, by bill or otherwise, respecting 
the subject of industrial education, including an examination of the extent io which it 
is already carried on in Pennsylvania aod elsewhere, the best means of promoting and 
maintaining it in its several grades, whether hy State or local action alone, or by both 
combined; how far it is possible cr desirabie to incorporate it into the existing system 
of publicinstruction, the best method of training teachers tcr such schoo!s or departments, 
and what changes, if any, are required in the existing system of normal schools to en- 
able them to provide sucu training or to meet more fuliy the needs of the system of 
public instruction as now organized i in this State, with such other inquiries as the com- 
mission may itself institute or be requested by the Governor to undertake. The mem- 
bers of the commission shall serve without compensation, except for necessary expenses 
and clerk-hire actually incurred and approved by the Governor.”’ 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


The introduction of the study of physiology and hygiene has been attended with no 
difficulties, but has met with much favor from hoth teachers and pupils. The instruc- 
tion has been given mainly as a science, with special refcreace to the physical evils, little 
attention being given to the moral side of the question. In order to strengthen pupils 
in their determination to avoid the physiczl evils consequent upon intemperance, they 
should be instructed as to its moral and social evils also. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


School directors are authorized by law to furnish free text-books to their schools, if 
they see fit; and this authority is being exercised more and more every year, not only in 
the cities but in the rural districtgas well; andeié invariably gives general satisfaction. 
It is found to be more economical; it saves ‘much time at the opening of schoois, on ac- 
count of pupils being supped with books at once, and it secures a muc!: larger attend- 
ance, aS parents with large families are no longer frightened by thoughts oj a long bill 
for school-books and stationery. ; 4 


e 
RHODE ISLAND. 

[From Repori for 1887-88 of Staie Superintendent Thomas B. Stockwell.] ~ 
GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


The schools of Rhode Island are reported to be in a prosperous condition, well attended, 
taught by an unusually well qualified corps of teachers, and giving eencral satisfaction. 
Much interest in the practical questions of the schools is being manifested by the people, 
anda strong desire shown for their continued and increased prosperity. 

There has been an unusually large increase in the number of graded schools, but the 
small district schools are gradually disappe aving, The average length of the schools of 
the State is nine months and eleven days, an increase of one vday over last year, which 
may be attributed to the increase in the number of graded schools, ail of which have 
a session of forty weeks. 
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ATTENDANCE, 


The percventaze of attendance at all schools to the whole school population is 73.6, a 
decrease of 2.7 per cent. from last year. There were 4,667 children between the ages of 
seven and fifteen why did not attend any school, an increase of 436 over last year. The 
increase in the average number belonginy and in the averaze attendance did not corre- 
spond to the increase in the number of pupils enrolled. This is accounted for, to some 
extent, by the children being kept at home during the prevalence of scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, or other contagions diseases; the enforcement of the law requiring the attend- 
ance of children ait school for twelve weeks also tends to diminish the average attend- 
ance for the vear of the number or pupils enrolled, many of them leaving school as soon 
as the compulsory tora. bas expired. 

When we consider the large amount of money spent upon the public schools of the 

State, and the e‘forts maie to render them attractive and profitable, it is greatly to be 
regretted that, on accouut of the indiferencqgof parents and the selfishness of employers, 
so many children do not avail themselves of their great opportunities. The truant law 
should therefore be more rigidly enforced, and the children should be required to attend 
twenty weeks instead of twelve. ‘*In the forty weeks spent in the workshops, chil- 
dren forget what they have learned and go back to school to begin over again the lessons 
of the year before. Disconraged, listless, old before their time, they grow up to man- 
hood and womanhood with no adequate conception of their life’s work.”’ It is thought 
that it the appointment of trnant ollicers was made by the State board of education or 
soine central wuthority, instead of being given as a reward for party service as at present, 
the law would be more strictiy enforced. 


TEACHERS. 


The total number of teachers employed was 1,333, of whom only 170 were males. The 
number of male teachers is growing gradually less, a fact much to be regretted and 
avoided if possible, not because men are necessarily better teachers than women, but be- 
cause both sexes should be employed, each having characteristics not possessed by the 
other. The twotrpes of mind ani heart are distinct and were designed to have their 
combined effect on the youth ml character. Any scheme of education and traininz that 
lerves out either is defective and can not secure that symmetrical developmert which is 
possible under the other plan. : 

There was an increase npumber of teachers who had received their education at col- 
lezes and universities and particuiarly at the normal school. This indicates that the 
teachers were better quaiified to discharge their work successfully and satisfactorily. 
One serious obstacle to etective work, however, is the frequent change of teachers, one- 
fourth of the whole number noiding new positions. The most of these changes were in 
the smaii schools, where the qualifications of teavhers are not accurately determined. 


FINANCES, 


The total amount raised for schools was $930,840.25, an increase over the previous 
year of $75,615.09. Bythe late amendment to the Constitution of the State the registry 
tax isabolished. The incom: from this source last year was $19.773.15, and the school 
fands hereafter will he about that much less than heretofore, unless provision is made 
for supplying the deficiency. 


paid some $13,009 more for teachers’ wages than last year, we have reduced the cost on 
the enrolment 37 cents per head, and on the average attendance 19 cents, while a single 
month's instruction for each pupil remains the same as last year. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


These have succeeded well and have accomplished much good for many who from dift 
ferent causes failed to secure an education during their childhood. It was mainly for 
such persons as these that evening schools were established, and they should not be 
onened to those who have the opporiuaity of attending the day schcols. The evening 
schools of the last year had shorter terms and older pupils than formerly. Their suc- 
cess should not be estimated by the number of pupils attending them, for in many cases 
2 large number of pupils is the cause of failure. Evening schools have succeeded best 
in those places where they have been longest established, especially where provision has 
been made for meeting the wauts of older pupils, such as instruction in book-keeping, 
mechanical drawing. ete. Thecost of evening schools is somewhat greater than that of 
day schools. but it should be remembered that night work in any business or trade costs 
more than similar work done in the day. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 

. Theré are now ten high schools éstablished in as many different towns, besides two 
that are supported by tuition. Three of these have been lately estalslished, ard another 
town has erected a building for a high schoo! ahd will soon have it in operation. This 
shows that the people are no lodger content with a knowledge of the tliree ‘' R’s” 
simply, or even witi the curriculum ofthe médern granimar school. . 

In addition to the direct benelits that arise from the establishment of a high school, 
there dte some indirect advaritages. As the teachers of a town aré usually selected from 
its residents, by advancing the standard of education in a town there résults the em- 
ployment of mote highly educated teachers. It establishes, too, a higher mark of 
degree of attainment to which pupils will aspire before finally quitting school. 

_ The establishment and successful maintenance of a high school by the small town of 
Barrington, which has only five district schools to rely upon for its high-school pupils, 
shows that high schools might easily be established in many other places where they are 
not found, atid where the children are deprived of all higher education. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


During the last few years many private schools have been established, and in some of 
the large manufacturing towns the enrolment of the private schools rivals that of the 
public schools. As to what is taught in them, how much and how well, it is difficult 
tosay. The State board of education thinks that a list of studies should be prescribed 
for all schools in the State, both public and~private, and that supervisors should be ap- 
pointed to visit and report upon them. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


There are now thirty-eight free libraries in the State, containing 144,269 volumes. 
It is estimated that eighty per cent. of the poptlation are in reach of a library, and 
when a few more shall have been established the State will be able to claim the dis- 
tinction which possibly no other can claim, that free schools and free libraries have 
been placed within the reach of the entire population. The public libraries serve the very 
important purpose of harmonizing and unifying the heterogeneous niass of people gath- 
ered into the State. 


POLITICAL FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOLS, 


One of the prime objects in the establishment of the public schools is the preservation 
of a republican form by government by educating the masses of the people and thereby 
enabling them fully to understand their rights and to maintain them. To assist in this, 
the pupils should be thoroughly instructed as to the American system of government, 
as to American statesmen, inventors, generals, and other celebrated men, so that, al- 
though their parents may continué to cherish the fondest affection for théir native land, 
the children shall be fally imbued with the ideas and sentiments of this country. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


The State board of education claims that industrial training must be given a place in 
the public schools, not that it should supplant anything, but that it should be made 
supplementary to the regular course: This kind of instruction is particularly needed 
now, since apprenticeships are no longer in vogue. 

The State superintendent thinks that this want can be met to a large extent by giv- 
ing instruction in the natural and physical sciences. ‘‘In the upper grades of our 
grammar schools and in the high schools, if physics were taught experimentally, the pupil 
would acquire from a thorough course in that study all that aptitude for handling tools, 
that acquaintance with the nature and uses of different kinds of materiais, that oppor- 
tunity for the development of .whatever latent inventive genius there may be, which 
are claimed to be the real benefits to be secured from manual training.”’ 

Geology, mineralogy, botany, and zoology are already included in the course, and it 
is only necessary to modify the methods of instruction in them to meet, to a large ex- 
tent, the demands for manual instruction. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The State superintendent thinks that the time has come when the district system of 
conducting the schools should be abolished, and he cites a number of disadvantages aris- 
ing from it: such as, placing the expenditure of a large amount of money in the hands of 
a scattered body of persons whose principal ain. sometimes is ‘‘to use up the money;”’ 
frequently the poorést teacher of a town is paid more than the best; a school is some- 
times closed for months because of the wilfulness of a trustee who can not secure the ap- 
pointment of the teacher whom he desires, or because the school building is no longer 
fit for occupancy and the voters refuse to make the necessary improvements. 
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It is also recommended that a minimam standar lof qualific ations should be required 
Ofall teachers. At present no stasdard wiritever is established, bat it is left to each 
town committee to d®termine for itself what attainments shall be required. In sotne 
towns the teacher is reqoired to be thoroughly qualified, wilole in others the committee 
is satisfied With recommendations and pro nises. 1 is not recommended that the Ktate 
@etermine the degree of education exacte t, but that it shall require that every teacher 
shall at least reach a minininm siandard, leaviug it to each town comunittee to say how 
much higher the standard shall be raised. 


Awpor DAY. 


An act was passed by the Legislaiure in January, 1887, making such day as may be 
appointed by the Governor ‘‘Arbor Day’’ a holiday. 


SOUTH CAROUINA., 
[From Report for 1837-S8 of State Superintendent James H. Rice.] 


GENERAL CONDITION, 


The report of the State superintendent for the year 1887-88 acquires additional inter- 
est from the fact that it is not founded alone upon reports made to him by the school 
commissioners of the different counties, but to a large extent upon his personal ohserva- 

_ tion, as he visited during the year every county in the State, met with the teachers and 
‘trustees of many districts, and in many towns delivered addresses upon educational 
subjects. 

The public free schools are meeting with more favor each succeeding year, and the 
people are manifesting their interest in them by their efforts in many ways to improve 

them. Large and comfortable school buildings have been erected in ma@ny towns and 

' local taxes voted to supplement the resular. school tax imposed by the State. Itis 

claimed that during the last two years more money has been expended in the ereciion 

of good school buildings than in any similar period in the history of the State. Special 

mention is made of those erected in Greenville, Spartanburg, Winnsborough, and Rock 
Hill. 

The enrolment of pupils shows a large increase; the total number being 193,434, an 
increase of 18,417 over that of the preceding year. The average attendance also shows 
a large increase, being 139,557; an increase of 14,036. Itis unfortunate that these favor- 
able statements should be offset to some extent by the unfavorable one that the average 
duration of the public schools was only three and six-tenths months. It should be re- 
membered, however, that in many of the larger towns and prosperous districts the 
schools are continued for eight or ten months by local taxation or private subscriptions, 
The State superintendent recommends that the Legislature enact a general law allowing 

all school districts to levy a local tax to supplement the amount received from the gen- 
eral State fund. 


TEXT-BOOKS., 


The law requires the State board of examiners every five years to make a selettion of 
text-books to be used in the publicschools. Accordingly in September, 1888, the board 
met and 

“Resolved, That the peculiar condition of affairs in this State, by reason of which not 
only in each county but in each scheol district there are teachers and pupils of different 
classes and races possessing different capacities to teach, learn, and puichase books, it 
ly be injurious to educational interest to adopt a single list of text-books for the 
State.’’ 

“In order to secure flexibility in the system and to méet the varying wants of the 
schools, and at the same time to prevent frequent changes in text-books in a school, 
Which impose vexatious and unnecessary expense upon parents, ”* the board adopted sev- 
éral series of text-books, from which the county boards were allowed to select a single 
series for their respective counties. Any teacher refusing to use the books adopted for- 
feited his pay from the public school fund. 


SCHOOL COMMISSIONER. 


Much prejudice exists against the office of county school commissioner, which can be 
explained to a large extent by the perfunctory manner in which the officer discharges 
his duties and by his manifesting 2 zeal only incollecting his salary. Itisthought, how- 
ever, that to abolish the office would bé a fatal mistake, ‘but efforts should be made to in- 
crease the efficiency ofthe office. ‘‘ The iaw requires this officer to examine every teacher, 
and yet it allows any man who can get the voies to fill the office, when; as a matter of 
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fact, he can not, in many instances, examine a single teacher. This isa blunder and 
worse than a crime.’’ Itis recommended that, after the selection by the voters, the man 
selected should be required to stand an examination before the State board of examiners, 
and if he fail to pass a satisfactory examination the office be filled. by appointment, 
It isespecially important that the office be filled by one thoroughly competent to super- 
intend the schools of the county, as the people, on account of their poverty, are unable 
to send their children trom home to be educated. . 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


“There is quite a demand for industrial training schools. These must be built on 
special foundations or the experiments made by the schools of the larger towns. We 
can not add such features to our three months’ free schools. Itis greatly to be desired 
that private benevolence would furnish at least one model. Our boys and girls would 
fill such an institution, and soon they would be multiplied.”’ 


THENNESSER. 
[From Report for 1886-87 of Siate Superintendent Frank M. Smith.) 


APPRECIATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There is practicaliy no opposition in the State to the public schools; but, on the con- 
trary, the peopie appreciate fully the great advantages conferred by them, and are de- 
manding that the school term be lengthened, and that the schools be improved in other 
ways. The county courts, too, are making more liberal appropriations in behalf of 
them. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The schools’ districts are identical with the civil districts; and, according to the law, 
no authorities except the county courts have the pover to establish new districts; but, by a 
misunderstanding of the law, school directors have in many instances divided their dis- 
tricts into quite a numberof smaller districts. As a consequence there are in some cases 
as many as two hundred districts where there shou!d not be more than twenty. This 
tends to greatly weaken the elliciency of the schools, for instead of having two or three 
schools with several teachers and two or three hundred pupils properly graded into dif- 
ferent classes, there are found a number of small schools struggling for a bare existence 
and in which all the grades are taught. 

In order to prevent one school in a district from being overcrowded with pupils while 
the others have a very small number, the directors are authorized to say which school 
different pupils shall attend; but all the schools in a district must be maintained the 
same number of days, and when the public funds are not sufficient to keep up the schools 
for five months, the county courts shall either levy an additional tax for the purpose or 
submit the proposition to a vote of the people. 


DIRECTORS. 


One school director is elected annually on the first Thursday in August, to hold office 
for a term of three years. If a vacancy occurs at any time the remaining two directors 
appoint one to serve out the unexpired term. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Only the district directors have the power to adopt a series of text-books, but the direc- 
tors of a county may meet together and adopt a common series, but their action shall not 
be binding on the directors of any districts who wish to adopt different ones. County 
superintendents have no authority to acopt text-books for the county. 


CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A convention of county sunerintendents was held in Nashville on the 6th of December, 
and proved to be a very interesting and important mecting. Subjects pertaining to the 
educational condition and improvements were considerel, and such an interest was 
manifested in the proceedings that it was resolved to hold an annual meeting in Nash- 
ville on the second Tuesday of December, and that all school officers and teachers might 
become members. 

NEW LEGISLATION. 


Artor Day estabiished.—The Legislature, in March, 1887, made it the duty of the county 
superintendents to set apart annually some day in November as ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ when the 
pupils of each <choul. under the supervision of the teacher, should set out trees around 
the schooi buildings und otherwise improve and beautify the appearance of the grounds, 
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s0 that the day should be one of enjoyment to the pupils, as well as of instruction in 
the importance of this subject. 


[From Report for 1887-88 of Slate Superintendent Frank If, Smith.] 


GENERAL STATEMENTS, 


The growth of the public school system of Tennessee since 1873, when the present 
school laws went iuto effect, has been exceedingly gratifying; the enrolment and average 
attendance have nearly doubled, and the school-houses and school furniture are now far 
better. The length of the school term, however, is not much greater. 

Teachers’ institutes were held during the year in ninety of the ninety-six counties of 
the State, and were attended by four thousand three hundred and fifty teachers. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 


Great injury has been done to the cause of education in some of the counties by the 
formation of a large number of school districts; in some counties there are eighty or 
ninety districts where there should only be eight or ten. In some of these districts the 
directors are utterly incompetent to discharge the duties efiiciently. In most of the 
counties the school district and the civil district are identical, and in these counties we 
tind the best schools. It is better to have a few schools attended by a large number of 
pupils than to have a large number of weak, struggling schools. In some cases the dis- 
trict directors have assumed the authority of forming new districts, an authority which 
belongs only to the county courts. The directors may determine what school in a dis- 
trict each child shall attend, but they have no authority to establish a new district. 


COMMON-SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 


The State superintendent has had prepared a common-school diploma, a transcript of 
which is to be yiven each boy or girl who completes the course of studies required by 
law to be taught in the public schools; viz, orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, United States history, elementary geography of Tennessee, 
and elementary principles of agriculture. This idea meets with general approbation, 
and it is thought that it will stimulate both teachers and pupils to more thorough and 
better work. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 


In many counties graded schools have been established; and in the towns of Gallatin, 
Morristown, and Johnson City boards of education have been elected. corporation taxes 
imposed, and all the necessary arrangements made for running the schools ten months 
in the year. In Tracy City there is being erected a good school building, which when 
completed will be equal t6 any in the State. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In several counties of the State women were appointed by the county courts to serve as 
superintendents of schools. The State superintendent decided that according to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the State women are not eligible to the office, and in this decision 
he has been sustained by the attorney-general. The State superintendent called the at- 
tention of the county courts to this fact, and also as to the advisability of reappointing 
men who had shown themselves specially fitted to discharge the duties of county super- 
intendents. 

LOCAL TAXATION, 


The law requires ‘‘that when the money derived from the school fund and taxes im- 
posed by the State on the counties shall not be sufficient to keep up the public schools 
for five months in the year in the school districts of the county, the county court shall 
levy an additional tax sufficient for this purpose, or shall submit the proposition to a 
vote of the people.’’ In several counties these additional taxes were levied. In Dyer 
County the court raised the tax from fifteen cents to twenty cents on a hundred dollars’ 
worth of taxable property, and so satisfactory were the results that when it became nec- 
essary the next year to reduce the rate of taxation the reduction was made in county 
expenses and not in the school funds. 


SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The county trustees are required by law to keep the State and county funds entirely 
distinct, also to keep an account showing from what sources the funds are derived and 
to whom they are paid. They are also required to report to the county superintendent 
and to the district directors whenever any funds are received. These requirements are 
constantly disregarded. 
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Another evidence of the reckless management of the school funds is the want of cor- 
respondence in the balances left over June 30, the close of the fiscal year, and the 
amounts reported as on hand the next day, July 1. 

The superintendent estimates that the schools lose each year at least one hundred 
thousand dollars by the non-collection of poll taxes which should be collected. 


ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS. - 


The association met at Nashville December 11, 1888. The session continued for four 
days, during which time many topics relating to the public schools were considered and 
plans fur their improvement discussed. The superintendent thinks that this annual 
meeting of school officers will prove of great benefit to the schools, and in order to se- 
cure a full attendance of the county superintendents provision for defraying their ex- 
penses should be made by the county courts. 


TEXAS. 
[From Report for 1887-88 of State Superintendent Oscar H. Cooper.) 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The obligation of the State to provide for the proper instruction of its youth in the 
elementary branches was recognized while Texas formed a part of Mexico, and it was one 
of the charges brought against that country by those who proclaimed its independence . 
that Mexico had failed to establish a system of public instruction as required by its con- 
stitution and for which it possessed eminent resources. It was again recognized in the 
constitution of the Republic of Texas, and in the successive State constitutions of 1845, 
1866, 1869, and 1876. The State now has a fine opportunity to establish one of the best 
educational systems of any State or Territory in the Union. The interest-bearing fund 
of the common schools and the State University is already $20,000,000; the income from 
which is larger than that from the endowment funds of any other State, and there yet 
remain unsold thirty million acres of land which will greatly increase the school funds. 

‘‘It is the general impression, doubtless well founded, that better work has been done 
in the schools during the past two years than has ever been done before. ‘This is due 
chiefly to the general progress of the State in intelligence and wealth, and to the in- 
creased interest everywhere manifested in the schools; but the establishment of a stand- 
ard in the examination of teachers has contributed an important part toward this re- 
sult.”’ 

- There are some defects, however, which mar the beauty of the system very much. 


LENGTH OF TERM, 


The average school term in the country schools is five months; in the town schools 
eight months. As these are the average lengths of the terms it follows that quite a num- 
ber of the schools do not continue so long. All the schools of the State should be open 
at least six months, as required by the State constitution; but, as the increased income 
from land sales, leases, etc., will only be sufficient to meet the increase in population, it 
will be necessary to impose local taxes or to increase the State tax. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


‘Tt is the rule throughout the United States that the chief part of the fund used to 
support the schoolsof the district is levied, collected, and disbursed in the district. This 
system makes the people more watchful of the schools and accords closely with our 
notions of local autonomy.’’ 

It is left optional with each district whether it will try local taxes or not, and at pres- 
ent out of the three thousand school districts less than three hundred impose local taxes. 
It is not to be expected that many districts will vote the tax so long as the present law 
remains which requires a petition for an election by a certain number of land-holders, as 
in some parts of the State the number of the latter is quite small. A law should be 
passed abolishing the ‘‘community’’ system, as it is impossible to hold an election for 

.local taxation where it is in vogue. 


TEMPORARY DEFICIENCIES IN SCHOOL FUNDS. 


‘‘ The most serious criticism made on our present school system is the uncertainty in 
the time of payment of teachers. Temporary deficiencies in funds to pay teachers are 
of common occurrence, and become pretty general during certain months of the year. 
This is the time when the balances carried over from the previous year have been gen- 
erally exhausted and the collector of taxes has not begun to pay the local treasurers the 
school taxes collected for the year, The general explanation of these temporary defi- 
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ciencies is obvious: Theschools are taught before the moncy to pay teachers’ salaries has 
been collected. One way to remedy these deficiengies would be to postpone the open- 
ing of the schools for one year, from September to January 1. This should, however, 
be done only asa last resort, as it would be depriving the children of schools in order 
that money mizht aceamulate in the State treasury. The other method wonld be to 
accumniate about §5990,00) in the treasury at the opening of the scholastic year.’’ 

This wnonnt will be aenmulated daring the vear if the overdue interest which has 
been increasing tor more than ten years can be collected. Authority should also be given 
the State superintendent to withhold approval of requisitions for school moneys from 
cities and ccunties not then needing the funds. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The number of country schools in operation during the year 1887-83 was 8,826, while 
the number of school-houses belonging to the schoe] authorities was only 3,286, the re- 
maining schools being taught in church-buildings, barns, etc. ‘“‘In many counties the 
value of the common jail exceeds that of all the school property in the county.”’ If a 
school-house is built with public funds uno additional money will be granted thaggcom- 
munity during the year to pay the salary of a teacher, and as the people are&taxed 
for the benefit of schools they do not feel disposed to build a house at their own ex- 
pense and then donate it to the public, especially as they may move to some other 
locality the next year and so get no further benefit from it. The average value of the 
country school-houses, with sites and furniture, is $300, while the average value of those 
in cities is $3,000. .This great difference is explained by the fact that in cities the mnu- 
nicipal authorities are allowed to issue bonds to obtain money to erect school-buildings, 
the bonds being paid gradually, while the county authorities are not permitted to raise 
money in the same way. It is thought that this authority should be granted the county 
authorities, as it would also serve as a safe investment for the permanent school fund, 
would enhance the value of property, and would attract desirable immigrants to the 
State. 

TEACHERS. 


The State should provide for a uniform standard for teachers’ qualifications by requir- 
ing the questions for the examinations to be prepared by the State superintendent. 
The requirement of written examinations and that boards of examiners shall report un- 
der oath has already served to elevate considerably the grade of teachers. As the real 
success of a teachercan only be determined in the school-room, licenses should at first 
be only probationary, and, after some experience, might be granted for longer terms, 
and those persons who show eminent ability and skill should be granted licenses for 
life. 

id . COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

During the last two years the experiment has been made in several counties of having 
all the schools of a county placed under one superintendent, and it has proved highly 
satisfactory in every respect. The school term was usually lengthened, although the 
amount of funds per capita was less, and the quality of work done was much better. 
Supervision by the county judges was an entire failure, as not more than one-fourth of 
the schools were visited by them, and the State superintendent could not thoroughly 
instruct the thirty thousand trustees as to the school work. ‘* 1am clearly of the opin- 
ion that it will be found to be wise economy to provide county superintendency in all 
the organized counties of the State. The quality of the work required of the schools 
will be greatly improved in most counties, and the school fund will be more effectively 
used,”’ . 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


The State superintendent issued a circular to the school trustees that it was their duty 
to adopt a series of text-books for their respective districts and to prohibit the use of 
others. In some of the counties the trustees held a joint meeting and adopted a uni- 
form system for the whole county. In this way parents can be saved the heavy expense 
incurred by every change of teacher or residence, and the teacher will be saved a great 
deal of unnecessary labor. State uniformity of text-books would be better still, if it can 
be adopted without risk of corruption in the selection of books and the centralizaticn of 
too much pewer in the hands ofa few. While it would not be advisable to adopt free 
text-books for the country schools on accountof the impossibility of securing proper care 
in the use of them, it would certainly prove satisfactory in the cities and larger towns. 


SCHOOL. DISTRICTS. 


The plan of having separate districts for each school proves liable to the same’ objec- 
tions as the community system, and it is recommended that districts be made large 
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enough to include quite a number of schools—five to fifteen—the boundaries being de- 
termined somewhat by surrounding conditions, creeks, rivers, good roads, etc. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS. 


The school law requires instruction to be given in the ordinary branches, and such 
studies as the trustees or State superintendent may direct. This authority is often used 
by the trustees to the great detriment of the schools, when they allow two or three, pu- 
pils to be tanght in the higher branches and to consume as much time as any large class 
of the thirty or forty pupils. To avoid this difficulty the schools should be divided into 
primary, intermediate, and high schools. In the primary schools should be taught spell- 
ing, reading, writing, primary arithmetic, history, geography, etc. In the intermediate, 
these studies should be carried further, so that the pupils could enter the high schoots; 
and in the high schools should be taught such branches as are necess2ry to admit stu- 
dents to the State university and normal schools, and to enter the ordinary vocations, 
the course being limited to three years. The great majority of the schools should be of 
the first kind, one high school to a county being sufiicient. 


2 UTAH. 
[From Report for 1885-86 and 1886-87 of Commissioner of Schools P. L. Williams.} 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF UTAH NOT FREE. 


The most striking feature connected with the public school system of Utah is that it 
is not a free-school system. Tuition fees are charged in every county of the Territory, 
and a little more than one-third of the total amount raised for schools was from this 
source. By section 3 of the ‘‘Act for the establishment and support of district schools,” 
it is left optional with the district trustees whether or not they shall charge tuition fees 
and they are authorized to prescribe the rate of tuition. Asa matterof fact the trustees 
heretofore have seen fit to charge tuition, and consequently the schools have not been 
free. Every other State and Territory in the Union has a free-school system, and it is 
urged by Commissioner of Schools Williams that Utah also place herself abreast of them 
in the cause of education. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


‘*It is made the duty of the county superintendents to visit the schools at least twice 
in each year, to examine the trustees’ records, audit their accounts, and see that they 
properly discharge their duties. In many counties of the Territory, where the popula- 
tion is large and there are many districts, this imposes a heavy burden upon the county 
superintendents; yet it is necessary that this duty should be faithfully performed in 
order to secure a steady improvement in the schools, and to obtain satisfactory results 
in the accounts and reports of the trustees.’’’ The law provides no compensation what- 
ever for their services, and the only pay they have received has been a very meagre sum 
allowed them by the county courts. The county superintendents are usually men of 
small means and can not afford to take time from their regular work to look after the 
interests of the schools without receiving ade quate compensation therefor. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS ADOPTED. 


As there was considerable dissatisfaction with the books used in the public schools, 
and as all of them, with the exception of the readers and spellers, had been in use for five 
years, the time required by law before a change could be made, the commissioner of 
schools called a convention to adopt a new series. The convention met in June, and 
after full discussion adopted a pew list and secured very satisfactory terms for their ex- 
change and introduction. The books adopted were found to give very general satisfac- 
tion. 


INADEQUATE SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Although only about fifty per cent. of the school population are reported as attending 
school, yet the school rooms were often overcrowded with pupils, causing great discom- 
fort and in some cases even endangering the health of the pupils. This was generally 
true throughout the Territory, but particularly so in Salt Lake City and County, where 
the commissioner of schools thinks the accommodations are sufficient for only one-third 
of the school population. Many districts in Salt Lake City do not owna single buiiding, 
but the basements of ward meeting houses or other such rooms are used for school pur- 
poses, 
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REMEDY PROPOSED. 


Heretofore, buildings have been coustracted to meet immediate necessities, and in a few 
years, when the population had increased, additions have been made to them. Conse- 
quently the districts now have buildings without that symmetry, unity of design, and 
convenience in arrangement which they should possess. It 1s recommended by the com- 
missioner of schools that Jarge and commodious buildings be erected which would not 
only serve present purposes but be suflicient to meet future demands. As this, however, 
would necessitate the immediate outlay of a large amount of money, more than could be 
raised in two or three years by reasonable taxation, it is recommended that districts be 
authorized to obtain the necessary means by issuing bonds which could be redeemed by 
gradual taxation. 


POLYGAMY COUNTENANCED IN THE SCHOOLS. 


It is stated that while there has been no affirmative teaching of polygamy in the pub- 
lie schools there have been many evidences of a respectful silence with reference to 
violations of the law against it. ‘Che commissioner says: ‘‘ Perhaps the tendencies to 
which I refer cannot be better described or defined than by the statement made to me 
Within the last few months by the president of the University of Deseret, that if in the 
course of instruction imparted in that institution generaily or to the classes in civil gov- 
ernment (where perhaps it would be most naturally presented), it should be inculcated 
that good citizenship exacted obedience to those Jaws enacted by Congress against the 
polygamous condition and kindred vices of Utah, it would bre#€ up the school.” 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


In Salt iwc City and other large towns of the Territory there are quite a number of 
private or denominational schools, which are very largely attended and which are be- 
coming more popular and more generally patronized every year. Many of these schools 
are superior to the public schools. Their establishment is likely due in great part to 
the tuition fees charged in the public schools; the parents preferring, if they have to 
pay tuition, to maintain a school exclusively under their control and where they can 
teach any religious belief they desire. While their establishment cannot be said to in- 
jure directly the public schools, yet unless the people patronize the public schools they 
will not give them that earnest and active support which can be manifested in so many 
ways other than by tue payment of school taxes, and these will be regarded as a burden 
only to be tolerated as a kind of public necessity. 


NEW LEGISLATION, 


The ofice of Territorial superintendent of district schools abolisked.—The Forty-ninth 
Congress in 1887 adopted the following act: ‘‘ That the oftice of Territorial superintend- 
ent of district schools created by the laws of Utah is hereby abolished; and it shall be 
the duty of the Supreme Court of said Territory to appoint a commissioner of schools, 
who shall possess and exercise all the pé@vers and duties heretofcre imnosed by the laws 
of said Territory upon the Territorial superintendent of district schools, and who shall 
receive the same salary and compensation, which shall be paid out of the treasury of 
said Territory: and the laws of the Territory of Utah providing fer the method of elec- 
tion and appointment of such Territorial superintendent of district schools are hereby 
suspended until the further action of Congress shall be had in respect thereto.”’ 

The commissioner of schools, in addition to the regular statistics. must state the ‘‘ num- 
ber of teachers who are Mormons, the number who are so-called Gentiles, the number of 
children of Mormon parents and the number of children of so-called Gentile parexts, 
and their respective average attendance at school.”’ 

Instruction in physiology and hygiene.—Insiruction as to the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics, and their effectsupon the human system, is required in Utaa, as in all the 
other Territories and the District of Columbia, by the act of Congress approved May 20, 
1885. It is required, also, that teachers shall pass a satisfactory examination as to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks and stimulants upon the human system before receiving a cer- 
tificate to teach. 

Graded schools may be established.—‘‘ The trustees of any school district having a popu- 
lation of over twelve hundred, when authorized by a majority vote of the property tax- 
payers resident in the district present at a mecting called for that purpose, may es- 
tablish and maintain a graded school, or a graded department in a school in such dis- 
trict, in which pupils may be instructed in higher branches of education than those usually 
taught in common schools, and pupils over 18 years of age may be admitted to and in- 
structed in such school or department, on such terms as to tuition and otherwise as the 
trustees may prescribe.’’? The trustees may collect a tax of one-fourth of ore per ceut. 
without calling a meeting for that purpose. 
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Slight changes in the former law.—The school census is now required to be taken on or 
before the second Monday in July in each year, instead of in June as formerly, and re- 
ports are to be made to the county superintendents by the 10th of August. 

Certificates are no longer granted to graduates of the University of Deseret without 
their having passed an examination. 

Fhe property of non-resients, formerly exempt from taxation for the payment of | 
teachers, is now taxable for such purpose. = 

The county assessors aud colle.tors are made the assessors and collectors for school 
taxes, and all school taxes become alien on the property assessed from the date of assess- 
ment, and are collected as the Territerial and county taxes. 


[From the Report of the Commissioner of Schools to Congress in 1838.] 
MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOLS. 


The amount of funds collected by the three-mill tax imposed by the law of 1878 is 
scarcely sufficient to pay one-half of the salaries of the teachers employed, consequently 
it has been necessary and customary to charge tuition fees at such rates as the trustees 
may think necessary. In about eight or nine districts local district taxes have been 
levied. in order to supplement the Territorial fund and thereby furnish free schools to all 
classes. The schools are not required to be kept up for any definite period, and thereis 
no provision for withholding Territorial funds from districts making no provision for | 
schools, and as no one can attend school without paying the tuition fees, many children 
of indigent parents are deprived of all means of acquiring ani education. 


ACTION OF THE LEGISLATURE. ‘ 


At the twenty-eighth session of the Legislature, a bill was prepared and passed the 
lower house making provision for the establishment of schoois on about the same plans 
as are found in most of the States, but in the legislative council a substitute was offered 
and finally passed both houses imposing a tax of eizit mills on the dollar, the funds 
arising from which were to be distributed to the district and »rivate schools in propor- 
tion to the attendance, the private schools not being subject to any public supervision 
or control whatever. This bill met with very little opposition, except from the non- 
Mormon members, but, as was expected, it received the executive veto and consequently 
the, schools have no greater amount of funds than formerly. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The tables-show that only 18 per cent. of the children of non-Mormon parents, and 
40 per cent. of the Mormon children, making 58 per cent. of the school population, 
attended the district schools. Thisis to be attributed toa lack of public interest in the 
schools, the establishment of private schools, defective legislation, and charges for tuition. 
For somewhat similar reasons a sufficient number of school-houses has never been pro- 
vided, and although the attendance at district schools has never been so large as should 
be expected, there has been a great lack of comfortable accommodations for those who 
did attend; and it is probable that if good schogl-houses were provided there would be 
much better attendance notwithstanding the other unfavorable conditions. 


PRIVATE MORMON SCHOOLS, 


There has been great interest manifested lately in the establishment of private schools 
by members of the Mormon Church in which instruction could be given in the religious 
beliefs of the denomination. Efforts have been made by the leaders of the Mormon 
Church to secure funds for this purpose, as they are anxious to establish one or more 
private schools in each ‘‘stake,’’ the stakes generally corresponding in territory to the 
several counties. This movement has received the earnest support of Wilford Wood- 
ruff, who is chairman of the church board of extension and also president of the Mor- 
mon Church. 


VERMONT. 
[From Report for 1886-87 and 1887-88 of State Superintendent Justus Dartt.] 


GENERAL CONDITION. 


The enrolment for the two school years was smalier than it had been for ten years, 
but the average attendance was greater than for the three previous years; consequently 
it would seem that the pupils had been more regular in their attendance, but the State 
superintendent complains of great irregularity in attendance still. The average dura- 
tion of schools for the two years 1886-87 and 1887-88 was one hundred and thirty-nine 
and one hundred and thirty-seven days respectively, but the average number of days’ 
attendance Of each pupil enrolled was only eighty-eight for the first year and ninety- 
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two for the second—showing a loss of more than one-third of the time the schools were 
in session. Asa census of the school population is not taken annually, it is impossible 
to ascertain the number of children net attending school, Although there 1s a law for 
compulsory attendance, it seems to have fallen into inpocuous desuetude. 


GRADED AND HIGH SCHPOLS, 


The total number of these in the State is forty-seven, and during the year 1387-33 
there were 11.647 pupils attending them. These schools are the most prosperous ones 
in the State and are making great improvements. Thesalaries of the principals range 
from $700 to $2,500, which is much more than that received by teachers in ungraded 
schools. About four-fifths of the children can not attend the graded schools, however, 
but must receive all their education in the ungraded country schools, which are poorly 
supplied with charts. globes, blackboards, etc., and where the teachers are frequently 
poorly qualified to discharge their duties, and perhaps have only taught a year or two, 
as is shown by the recommendation of town superintendents that no person under eight- 
een yearsof age be permitted to teach in the public schools. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


The Legislature in 1886 passed a law requiring all the pupils in all the public schools 
to be taught physiology and hygiene with reference especially to their effects upon the 
system. and that the books on this subject should be furnished the pupils at the ex- 
pense of the State. A committee appointed by the Governor to select such books de- 
cided upon the following: 

(1) Child's Health Primer. known as Pathiinder No. 1; (2) Hygiene for Young Peo- 
ple, known as Pathfinder No. 2: (3) Lessons on the Human Body, by Orestes M. Brands; 
(4) Hygienic Physiology. by Prof. J. D. Steele. 

Each town superintendent in the month of January annually makes an estimate of 
the number of books of each kind which will be needed in his town and notifies the sec- 
retary of state, who has them forwarded to him. If pupils wantonly destroy or injure 
the books. the town superintendent shall take steps to collect damages for the same. 

The number of such books furnished from January 1, iSS7. to May 31, 18Se. one year 
and five months, was 75,779; and the cost to the State was $25,554.42. 

A very considerable difference of opinion is manifested as to the advisability of the 
measure adopted; the State superintendent regarding the length of time the pupils are 
required to devote to the subject as unreasonable, some town superintendents that the 
study should be optional. others regarding the measure as the hardest blow ever given 
the common schools, while others state that both pupils and parents have been very much 
interested in it, and that it will prove of great value. 

Such diversity of opinion is to be attributed in great part to different interpretations 
of the law: some holding that the pupils are required to devote one-fourth the time of 
their whole school life to the subject, while others think they have complied with the 
law when they have used the books as supplementary readers. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Superintendent Darit again urges the adoption of the free text-book system, which he 
States has been in operation in Philadelphia nearly seventy years. in New York City 
more than fifty years, and in Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, and New Brunswick, in 
New Jersey, for many years, and has now been adopted in many other places. 

Seme of the objections urged against it are that it increases taxation, that the owner- 
shipof books by the pupils cultivates in them independence and self-reliance, that the 
sehool-books are convenient for studyand reference after one’s school days are ended, and 
in many cases are the only books in the child’s home. 

But it is claimed that while it increases taxes, it is a legitimate tax; that since the 
State requires the use of certain books, it necessarily follows that the books should pe 
free; that the system of free text-books is no longer an experiment, but has given gen- 
eral satisfaction; that it effects a saving of time and expense, secures uniformity of text- 
books and better books, a better classification of pupils, cultivates in pupils respect for 
public property, increases school attendance, and removes caste distinctions. 

Many of the town superintendents also urge free text-books. 


TOWN SYSTEM, 


The town system of management of public schools, or township system as it is called 
throughout the West and South, prevails in twenty-six towns, while sixteen towns tried 
lt, but after a year or two abandoned it. It is very strongly advocated bythe State su- 
perintendent of public instruction, many of the town superintendents, and by the teach- 
ers generally. 
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Ata meeting of the American Institute of Instruction it was— 

“* Resolved, That we commend the adoption of the town system in the administration 
of schools, as now sanctioned by the successful experience of all the States foremost in 
education.”’ : 

Superintendent Dartt recommends that the system be adopted by the State asa whole 
and not by individual towns. 

SUPERVISION, - 


The schools of each town are supervised by a town superintendent instead of a county 
superintendent, as we find in so many of the States. The State superintendent recom- 
mends that the local management of the schoois be by a board of directors elected by 
the town; but quite a number of the town superintendents advise that the schools be 
placed under the direction of a county superintendent, whoshould be required to devote 
his whole time to the work. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Superintendent Dartt makes the following recommendations: 

(1) That a census of the school population be taker annually. 

(2) That school taxes be equal throughout the State. 

(3) That the school taxes of each town, together with the income of all other town 
school funds, constitute the school money of such town. 

(4) That the district system be abolished in the whole State, and that the schools be 
in charge of a board of directors elected by the town. 

(5) That small schools be consolidated, and none be sustained with less than ten 
scholars. 

(6) That provision be made for the transportation of all children who could not other- 
wise attend. 

(7) That all children of good health and of suitable age be required to attend school 
for at least twenty weeks each year. 

(8) That all text-books be furnished free by the towns. 

(9) That the school year be made to end with the 30th of June instead of March 31. 


VIRGINIA. 


For information contained in this Report relating to education in Virginia consult the 
Index. If the State School Report is received in season an abstract of it will be given 
at the close of this volume. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
[From the Governor's Report to the Secretary of the Interior for 1887-88.] 


The total population of the Territory in 1886-87 was 143,669, and in 1887-88 it was 
estimated to be 167,982. Theschool population in 1886-87 was given by the State su- 
perintendent of education as 18,506, and if it has increased in the same proportion as 
the total population it is now more than 21,000. The Governor says: ‘‘ The excellent 
character of our statutes on the subject of public schools and the liberality of our people 
in levying taxes for public education of our youth was shown in a very striking manner, 
in my report for 1887, and the Territory has not varied its record in those respects dur- 
ing the past year. 

‘During the summer and autumn of 1887 I visited every prominent locality and all 
but two of the counties of the Territory in order to become personally acquainted with 
its topography, resources, and condition. Amongst the noticeable features of the land- 
scape everywhere was the white school-house. They confront you not only in the cities, 
but in the villages and hamlets and beside the country roads. The people take pride 
in them and keep them in good shape. I visited the public schools in many places and 
was struck with the healthful appearance and physical beauty of the children. That 
they were true Americans was demonstrated by the fact that they demanded a speech 
every time; in one case, at Walla Walla, refusing to excuse me even when the bell rang 
for recess and their companions from the other rcoms went clattering alcng the halls. 

‘The class of teachers in the public schools, with whom I had opportunities of con- 
versing, seemed to be, with few exceptions, men and women of high aims.” 

There are, in different parts of the Territory, quite a number of private schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges that are assisting very much in promoting education, and are meeting 
with much success. 

SCHOOL LANDS. 


‘‘There have been no disclosures on the subject of school lands since my last report, 
except the passage ofan act by Congress authorizing boards of county commissioners to 
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lease them to individuals on certain conditions, This will increase the revenues avail- 
able for school purposes by the amount of the rents derived at once, and the improve- 
ments that will be made will in all probability add to the value of the lauds and increase 
the amount that will ultimately be realized from their sale.’’ 


ARBOR DAY. 


Thereis much land in the Territory that is not suitable for agricultural purposes, but 
could well be used fora growth of forests. In order to give encouragement to tree 
planting the Governor urged the Legislature to establish an ‘Arbor Day ”’ to the schools, 
but the matter was overlooked. So great an interest in it is now being taken, however, 


that it is very likely that the next Legislature will pass a law upon thesubject. 


« 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


[From Report for 1886-87 and 1387-88 of Siale Superiniendent Benjamin S. Morgan.] 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 


The failure of the teachers to receive prompt pay ment of their salaries is acause of much 
complaint. In many cases they are required to wait mouths before being paid or to dis- 
count their claims very heavily, ore!se enter suit before a justice or circuit court, which 
is an unpleasant recourse, especially so for iady teachers. Incase of other orders on the 
county treasurer which can not be paid, the sheriif is required'to indorse them, and if 
they are due at the date of presentment they draw the legal rate of interest from that 
time. This is not done, however, in case of teachers’ orders on the county treasurer, 
which is manifestly unfair treatment. In order to secure and retain teachers fully 
qualified for their work, they should be assured that their salaries shall be regularly 
and promptly paid, for even then they are not fully compensated for the work done. 


GRADED COURSES FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


The present school law simply requires that certain branches shall be taught in the 
public schools, without giving any classification of the studies, or stating how long each 
shall be studied. Hence, with every change of teachers, and at the beginning of every 
term, a new arrangement of classes is made withort regard to any definite course of 
progression. The superintendent recommends thai the State board of education, under 
the direction of the State superintendent, be required to prepare a manual and graded 
course of study for ungraded schcols, to be printed and distributed for the education de- 
partment. ‘‘Such a course of study, partaking somewhat of the character of a manual, 
would serve a valuable purpose as a guide to the teacher, and especially to the young 
teacher; it will encourage the pupil by preventing a great deal of useless repetition, 
and aid in securing more regular attendance; it will aid the county superintendent in 
the work of supervision, and bring his infiuence more directly in connection with each 
school], and therefore make his work more effective; it will give the ungraded schools a 
higher and closer organization, and therefore give the entire system greater strength.”’ 

An experiment of this kind was tried in Monongalia County as early as 1876, with 
very gratifying results, and since then it has been adopted in many other counties of 
the State, as well as in many States of the Union. a 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


It is not sufficient for the State to levy and collect a schcol-tax, build a school-house, 
and employ a teacher, but it should also have some one to superintend and direct the 
work of the teachers, see that it is properly done, suggest improvements, and aid in se- 
curing a proper classification of pupils. Every city has its superintendent cf schools, 
although in cities the schools are generally graded and have better teachers than the 
country schools, and therefore do not stand in such great need of supervision; but so ad- 
vantageous has it proved to be, that under no circumstances would the cities dispense 
with the school superintendent. In the ungraded country schools we find the pupils 
badly classified, no well-defined course which they are expected to pursue, and the teach- 
ers very frequently incompetent, and, in addition, the teachers are frequently engaged 
in the work for the first time; for it is estimated that fully 20 per cent. of the teachers 
employed each year have had no experience. A large portion of those who enter the 
work do so because it is the most remunerative employment they can secure just at the 
time, and are only waiting to receive a better offer, when they are glad to accept it. It 
is for these reasons that the country schools stand in such need of a county superintend- 
ent. During the time the county schools are in session the superintendent should be 
Tequired to devote his entire time to them and to teachers’ institutes, and in the sum- 
mer when the schools are not in session he should hold county institutes. In order that 
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he might have sufficient time to fully acquaint himself with his new work and to inaugu- 
rate and carry through any reforms found necessary, he should be chosen for a term of 
four years instead of two. It is frequently said in objection to this that if a county 
superintendent proves worthy the people will re-elect him, but this is not corroborated 
in the practical working of the oflice, for it is too often found that the superintendent 
is displaced simply for discharging fuily his duties. The officer should live at the county 
seat, and shouid be paid a liberal salary; enough tosecure the best teacher in the county. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The educational institutions of the State are subdistrict schools, graded schools, high 
schools, normal schools, and the State University; they should beso arranged astomeet  § 
the interdependence that should exist between them. The common and graded schools 4 
must look to the normal schools and Staté University for their teachers, and the high and 4 
normal schools must depend upon the ungraded schools for their students, and the State 
University looks to the graded and high schools for its students. The course in these 
different schcols should be arranged to suit each other, and not left to the gradual 
changes of years. 

The high schools so far, however, have entirely faiied to accomplish their purpose, and 
in addition have destroyed the old academies which they were intended to supersede. 
They are not only too few in number, but their course of instruction is too low and their 
work infezior. Hence there is a break in the connection between the subdistrict schools 
and the State University. The law as existing for the last twenty years has allowed the 
establishment of district and joint district high schools, but there is not asingle district | 
high school in the State. Experience shows that the high school district should be larger 
than the graded school district, and in most cases it should be conterminous with the 
counties. The ordinary school districts do not furnish a safficient number of well-ad- | 
vauced pupils to support a good high school, and for this reason the high school district 
should be larger. The second essential to the establishment of good high schools is | 
State aid. In many of theStates this aid has been given, and it has proved to be a wise 
step. There will at first be some opposition to the schools, but when they get in regular 
operation and their good effects begin to be seen they will be highly appreciated. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The present contract for furnishing school books expires in 1€90, but the superintend- 
ent, after examining a number of different plans in other States, thinks none better 
than the one now in operation in the State, and as the text-books now in use give very 
general satisfaction, no change in this respect should be made. It is recommended, 
howerer, that provision be made by law for furnishing text-books free of expense to all 
indigent pupils. Some of the States have gone further, and furnished free text-books to 
all the pupils, and the law gives general satisfaction. As a result, there is a larger and 
more regular attendance, better classification, and no waste-cf time at the opening of 
the term, and less expense. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. | 


The requirement of the law that physiology and hygiene be taught in the public | 
schools, with special reference to the effects of narcotics and alcoholic stimulants upon 
the human system, meets the general approbation of teachers and patrons. The law 
has not been obeyed entirely, however, as no text-book on the subject was chosen, and 
teachers were not required to be examined on the subject until after January, 1889, | 
which gave the impression to many that the study was not to be introduced till after 
that time.. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The importance of establishing libraries in connection with the public schools is be- 
ginning to be very generally recognized. They serve to protect the children to some 
extent from the evil influences of the pernicious literature which is now so generally 
circulated and which is made so seductive to youthful minds; moreover, the publie school 
libraries cultivate in the young a desire to read, and under the wise guidance of a dis- 
creet teacher a desire for good literature is implanted, in the gratification of which 
much historical and biographical knowledge may be obtained. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE, 


The sentiment in favor of a compulsory attendance ofall pupils upon either public or 
private schools is becoming stronger each year and has been attempted in several States 
with varying degrees of success. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


The subject of manual training in the public schvols or in schools established specially 
for this purpose is now recelving much attention. While other States are making great 
advances in educational matters it does not become West Virginia to be lagging in the 
rear, and so it is advisable that a committee be appointed to investigate the subject of 
industrial education, as to whether it should be ivgrafted upon the public school system 
or separate schools be established for the purpose. 


* 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The following recommendations are made by the superintendent: That the employ- 
ment of children under a certain age in factories, mills, or mines during the time the 
schools are in session be prohibited. 

That boards of education be aythorized to provide books and stationery for indigent 
pupils. ; 

That the four years’ certificates of teachers be renewable after the expiration of three 

ears. 

That the State board of education be authorized to establish a graded course of study 
fer ungraded schools, 


WISCONSIN. 
[From Report for 1886-37 and 1887-83 of State Superiniendent Jesse B. Thayer.) 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The statistics of the year 1886-87 presented some remarkable and unexpected features, 
as they showed a decrease in all the items concerning which statistics were collecred; 
even a decrease in the number of children of school age in the State, while it is well 
known that ihe population of the State has been rapidly increasing, This apparent de- 
crease in the school population is very likely due to the system of joint school districts, 
the clerks of different districts being required to report the facts relating to schools to 
the town clerks, and it is very probable that many duplications were made. The law 
recently passed requiring the clerks when taking the census to take the name and age 
of each person, and with whom the same resides, very probably was the means of pre- 
venting many persons from being reported twice. The statistics of the cities did not 
show any decrease, but only the rural districts. 

The attendance at school was smaller than in the previous year, and was occasioned 
to a large extent by the deep snows and stormy weather of the winter of 1836-87. In 
many instances the trustees were compelled to close the schools for one or two months, 
thus shortening the school term to that extent. 

It is thought, too, that a larger number of children than usual attended private and 
parochial schools; but as no reports from these are made, although the law requires all 
chartered institutions to do so, it was impossible to ascertain the exact number of chil- 
dren attending them. Superintendent Thayer thinks that all such schools should be 
Tequired to report at least the number of children attending them. 

After all due allowance, however, has been made for these causes, the fact remains 
that the number of children attending the schools, and the number of days the schools 
were in operation, were much below what might reasonably be expected; and it should 
be ascertained whether this is due to anything connected with the schools, and, if so, in 
What way it might be corrected. In all the States there is a large number of children 
who do not attend school, and this should especially be expected in a new State like 
Wisconsin, where the people are constantly pushing farther out into the unoccupied lands 
where there are no schools, and even if there were the amount of work to be done in 
preparing land for cultivation, in building houses, etc., would be sogreat that little op- 
portunity could be afforded children to attend school. 


TOWNSHIP DISTRICTS, 


Superintendent Thayer thinks that it should be considered whether the schools are 
not failing to accomplish what should be expected of them on account of their adhering 
to the old district system, a system which may have served a useful purpose in its time, 
but which is now being abandoned in many States, and in others the propriety of doing 
So is being considered. The district system requires the appointment of about eighteen 
thousand men in the State to attend to school affairs, and it is very probable that if 
fewer such officers were needed better men would be found, and the schools would soon 
begin to improve in many respects. The appointment of intelligent men who were in- 
et in the success and prosperity of the schools would prove highly advantageous to 

em, 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


Much attention was given to the subject of establishing a regular course of study for 
ungraded schools, and so far as adopted it proved of great advantage in securing system- 
atic and progressive work; and the desire of children to complete the course and to be 
able to stand a successful examination before the county superintendent, and to receive 
a certificate thereof, proved a valuable incentive to study. It is thought, too, that the 
adoption of such a course would be of great assistance to young teachers, as it would 
be a valuable guide to them in outlining the work to be accomplished. : 


TEACHERS. 


The great majority of applications for teachers’ certificates made and granted are for 
those of the lowest grade; of the 8,826 certificates granted during the past year only 435 
were of the first grade and 1,058 of the second grade, and in the previous year still 
fewer first and second-grade certificates were issued. It is thought that the law of 1887, 
giving greater value to first and second-grade certificates, will induce teachers to make 
greater efforts to obtain them. 

The requirement of the law that teachers shall pass a satisfactory examination in 
physiology and hygiene, and other studies, did not diminish the number of teachers re- 
ceiving licenses, for the persons wishing to receive teachers’ certificates at once began to 
qualify themselves in these branches. Superintendent Thayer thinks that some other 
studies should be added to the list required, namely, botany, elementary physics, and 
that branch of physiology which treats of animal life generally, and the laws of growth 
and health of domestic animals. It is thought that by including these in the common- 
school curriculum, the instruction would be of a more practical character, and thereby 
be of greater interest to the pupils. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


A larger number of free high schools is reported than heretofore, and there is a larger 
attendance upon them. Their establishment has not interfered at all with the graded 
schools, and the appreciation of them is increasing. It is to be regretted that a larger 
number of towns, where there are no graded schools, have not availed themselves of the 
aid offered by the State for the establishment of high schools. 


SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


The Legislature appropriated two thousand dollars for the purpose of making an ex- 
hibit of the work and condition of the public schools of Wisconsin at the National Cen- 
tenary School Exposition held in Chicago, in July, 1887, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the National Educational Association. An extensive, well-arranged, and 
creditable exhibit was made of work of the pubiic schools, norma! schools, and State 
institutions, and at the close of the exposition at Chicago, the material was shipped to Mil- 
waukee, where it was exhibited during the months of September and October, and after- 
wards returned to the contributors. 


LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


Not much has yet been done towards establishing libraries under the recently enacted 
law, about thirty per cent. of the towns of the State having taken some stepsin this direc- 
tion. Some defects have been encountered in the administration of the law, but they 
may be easily remedied. 


WYOMING. 
[From Report of the Governor to the Secretary of the Interior, September 19, 1888.] 


‘The public schools in Wyoming are well attended considering all things, and are an 
honor and credit to the Territory. The superintendents, principals, and teachers are 
earnestly devoted to their work, and will compare favorably with those of any State or 
Territory.’? The leasing of the school lands can be made to yield a large fund for schools, 
and relieve the tax-payers of much of their public burden. 


Chia Tr ney. 


DISCUSSIONS OF EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS, CHIEFLY BY 
STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ADMINISTRATION—Arbor Day—Compulsory Attendance—Discipline—Education—Evening Schools— 
Graded Schools—High Schools—Hygiene—Irregular <Attendance—Language of the Public Schools— 
Libraries for Schools—Manual Training—Moral Training—National Aid—Private Schools—Prizes— 
Public Schools — Revenue — School-Houses — Supervision — Teachers— Temperance Instruction — Text- 
Books— What shall be Taught in the Public Schools—Word Method of Teaching Reading. 


I.—ADMINISTRATION. 


Township districts adopted in Indiana.—Superintendent Holcombe, of Indiana: At first 
every school district was independent, with a scheol board of itsown. This plan was 
found to be ineffective, wasteful, and extravagant. All the districts of a township were, 
therefore, united into a school corporation under 2 single responsible trustee. This was 
a great step in advance. Order began to prevail and some life appeared in the schools. 

Township districts favored in Missouri.—Superintendent Coleman, of Missouri: I greatly 
favor the township as the unit for the district. We have too many districts and, there- 
fore, toomany school boards. One board ina township, and a township tax to maintain 
the schools, would greatly simplify our system, giving more uniformity to the schools, 
length of term, and efficiency of school work and discipline. 

Give satisfaction in Rhode Jsiand.—Superintendent Stockwell, of Rhode Island: So far 
as the towns have changed (to the township plan), the people are thoroughly satisfied 
that they get better schools for less money. I do not believe that there is a single ad- 
vantage to be secured by the so-called district system as a system. 

What would le secured.—Superintendent Thayer, of Wisconsin: I am most cordially in 
favor of an obligatory township system of school government. Iam of the opinion that: 

(a) It would greatly equalize the cost of public schools. 

(b) It would almost entirely remedy the evil of inconvenience to school-houses by per- 
mitting every child to attend where most convenient. 

(c) It would do away very largely with the controversies over boundaries of school 
districts and the location of school-house sites. 

(d) It would secure better school-houses and better appointments. 

(ce) It would secure better teachers by diminishing the opportunity for the prevalence 
of unworthy motives; would make it easier to secure uniformity and free supply of text- 
books; would promote the efficiency of the township system of libraries; would promote 
some measure of local supervision; wouid insure the adoption of a course of study in un- 
graded schools. 

(f) It would especially be useful in the way of such disposition of the available teach- 
ing force in the town that the greatest utility would result. The ‘‘ misfits’’ of teachers 
and districts are a large factor in the failure of schools. 

Some of the advantages. Superintendent Wine, of Connecticut: The township system 
has the following advantages: 

(a) Greater efficiency of management. 

(b) Because the system is co-ordinate and not dislocated. 

(c) More public interest in schools, because the matter is of greater importance. 

(d) There results always more schooling for the children. 

3 Equality of advantages, continuation of teachers in more places. 

(f) A course of study pursued continuously to the end. 

\g) Better buildings and material. 

Bette® men could be secured as directors.—Superintendent Smith, of Tennessee: The 
township district is decidedly the plan for Tennessee. I favor the township plan be- 
cause we have several object-lessons in Tennessee that speak louder than words. The 
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fewer men you have to manage the schools, the better. We can secure good directors 
on the township plan with but little trouble; the other plan gives much trouble. 

Gives satisfaction in Alabama.—Superintendent Palmer, of Alabama: By our funda- 
mental law every township is a school district and a body corporate, and there has been 
no disposition to change it, and the system gives satisfaction. 

Advantages of.—Superintendent Thompson, of Arkansas: In the township a larger 
number of voters would give a more general expression of the popular will, and more 
interest would be manifested in selecting good men for school directors. The town- 
ship as the school district would do away with the necessity of transferring from one 
district to another; the schools would be as convenient as they are under the present 
system, the people would retain the same absolute control over the schools, and equal 
privileges be secured to all. At present, locality determines the length of the school 
term and other privileges; for instance, one district has a school for eight or nine 
months, with a comfortable house and excellent teacher, and in the same neighborhood, 
in another district, though the number of children is greater, there is only a three 
months’ term. ; 

How tt works in New Hampshire.—Superintendent Patterson, of New Hampshire: It 
will no longer be possible for a rich district, by squandering surplus funds on u tew pu- 
pils, to deprive ail the other scholars in town of a portion of their legitimate schooling. 
It will no longer be possible for the village child, unless under special act, to secure 
thirty or forty weeks of schooling, while the boy or girl on the farm gets but ten or ff- 
teen because he happens to live in a poor district. It will no longer be possible to limit 
a heavy tax-payer in a poor district to half the schooling of a non- taxpayer in a rich one. 
The law makes the town as at first the political unit of the State, and is in the interest 
of equality and fair play. 

No law ever encountered at the outset, greater or more groundless prejudices than this, 
and none ever disarmed opposition more quickly, and demonstrated its power to benefit 
the State. Though the sum paid teachers is’$10,328 less than last year, the average 
length of school has been two weeks more. There has been a more equitable distribu- 
tion of educational opportunities than formerly, and, asa rule, better teachers have been 
employed. : : 


* * * Soe * * * 


The reports from the school boards generally indicate that the new law is settling 
down into an efficient and orderly system, and that the people, as they become accus- 
tomed to it and recognize its power to eliminate chronic evils and vitalize the schools, 
are disposed to cherish and maintain it. 

In favor of it.—Superintendent Draper, of New York: Iam myself inclined to favor 
the proposition, in the belief that it would result in securing a better class of men for 
trustees in the rural districts, and that the levying of a tax upon the entire town for 
the support of the schools of the town would operate to the advantage of the weaker 
outlying districts. 

What might be expected of it.—Superintendent Edwards, of Illinois: As a consequence 
of the establishment of this system, I should expect to see better organization, better 
grading, an elevation of the standard of teachers’ qualifications, more methodical and 
efficient work in the schools. Under that system schools would not be isolated as they 
are now. They would be each a part of a reasonable system. 

A county system in Maryland.—Superintendent Newell, of Maryland: There are no 
townships in Maryland nor, so far as | know, in any of the Southern States. The unit 
of authority and direction for schools and other purposes is the county. Iam glad that 
such a monstrosity as the district system has never been known among us. If we had it 
we should make every eftort to get rid of it. 

Township districis will be adopted.—Superintendent Estabrook, of Michigan: The sys- 
tem is sure to prevail. ‘We shall come to look on our present system as if under dark 
ages. * * * The merits of the system cannot fail to commend themselves to the 
judgment of all who wil! give it their careful and candid consideration. 

Works well in IJassachusetts—Superintendent Dickinson, of Massachusetts: The town- 
ship system works infinitely better than did the district system. 

Secures good local management.—Superintendent Morgan, of West Virginia: Under this 
system our schools have the advantage of a careful local management and all the advan- 
tages of the district system. _- 

Gives satisfaction.—Deputy Superintendent Stewart, of Pennsylvania: The township 
system is entirely satisfactory. 

Is being adopted in Maine.—Superintendent Luce, of Maine: The increase of fifteen in the 
number of towns that have discarded the district system—a very marked increase as 
compared with the number abolishing in any previous year—is. therefore, evidence of 
better schools in as many towns. It is also evidence of the growth of a public recogni- 
tion of the need of reform in this direction, ar thus a promise of better things to 
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come. The Legislature of 1887 can do no more beneficent work for the State than to 
wipe from the statutes ev ery provision therein, under aud by which the school-district 
system exists. 

All experience goes to prove beyond possibility of disproof that schools managed on 
the town plan are more economically managed, and are in every way more eflicient than 
those managed on the district plan. 

Desired in Vermont.—Superintendent Dartt, of Vermont: The experience of another 
two years in the common schools of the State has still more fully convinced me of the 
utter inefliciency of our plan of district management. A large number of our people 
have felt this to be trne for some time, and have urged a change throughout the whole 
State. These people are intelligent; they are actuated by unselfish motives, and have 
a stroug desire to see our schools lifted out of this low and unsatisfactory condition to 
one of efliciency, strength, and progress. No movement was ever advocated with a more 
patriotic spirit ‘than this one for the improvement of our system of education for the 
children of our commonwealth, and none is worthier of the careful, unprejudiced, and 
thoughtful consideration of our citizens. 

It is worthy of note that most of the teachers and nearly all others who have been 
practically connected with the schools, favor the change of the district for the town man- 
agement. Nearly every gathering of teachers in the country has indorsed this move- 
ment. * * * Notonly is the district system inefficient, but it is inequitable and 
unjust. It discriminates against the poor in favor of the rich, and gives no equality of 

‘opportunities, having wholly outlived its usefulness as a promoter of intelligence among 
the people. 
% # * * * * # 


There are now in Vermont thirty towns using this system, and it is working well. As 
for myself I believe in thetownsystem. The old district system has served its day and 
should be now made to give place toa better. * * * ‘This town system is right in 
the line of progress and itcan not be stoppéd. Itwill move on in spite of ignorance, pre- 
judice, and parsimony. Let us work for it. We are right, and I believe the right will 

revail. 

j Township districts desired in Texas.—Superintendent Cooper, of Texas: In the States 
which have been divided into townships, the town has been found to be the most satis- 
factory unit for the subdivision of the county for school purpeses. The plan of forming 
districts so smal] that one school for each race will supply the needs of all the children 
in the district has been found to be liable to nearly the same objections which have been 
found to lie against the community system in Texas. The North-western States, where 
we find the best system of rural schools, are gradually abandoning the one-school district 
for the township district, containing from five to fifteen schools. Some of the Southern 
States have adopted the township district, notably Alabama, and all find it the best 
possible unit. This instructive fact will furnish us with a safe guide in fixing the gen- 
eral size of school districts. The area of the township is about 36 square miles. 


q 


ITl.—ARBOR DAY. 


Why we should have an Arbor day.—Superintendent Hoitt, of California: We have heard 
much and read more of the wanton destruction of our forests. Our schools can not pro- 
tect the forests, but they can raise up a generation which will not leave our hill-sides 
and mountains treeless; a generation which will frown upon and rebuke the wanton de- 
struction of our forest trees. There is no spot on earth that may not be made more 
beautiful by the help of trees and flowers. If, under the influence of a manifest des- 
tiny, the child must inevitably leave the home of his childhood, we may at least sur- 
round the home with beauty and make it attractive, so that his heart, in whatever dis- 
tant land it beats, shall, like the sea-shell far from its ocean bed, retain some faint 
whispers of its early dwelling place. 

Trees everywhere exert a controlling moral influence. Wemay not be able to tell why 
or how it is done, but the fact we know and feel in our every day’s existence. Every 
sapling which we plant in our door yard or tpon the naked sidewalk in front of our 
dwellings makes, with every spreading branch, expanding leaf, and opening blossom, 
honie pleasanter and recollections of it stronger. Our schools bear a near relation tothe 
State, but a much closer relation to the family, and when school opens the family life of 
the whole district is stirred up as if it were a festival day. We should not be satisfied 
till the school grounds, as weil as cur homes, are such in themselves and in their sur- 
roundings as shall not only be attractive, but shall surely tend to strengthen, elevate, 
and ennoble human character. 

Let us have a legally appointed ‘‘ Arbor day, and take the children out of our schools, 
and, under proper directions, teach them how to plant shade trees, shrubbery, and flow- 
ers. Teach them how to prepare and plant the lawn with their own hands, and to care 
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for these things when they have been planted. Thus may over a quarter of a million 


of children be taught to think of the value of trees, become familiar with them, and — 


learn to love them. Thus may they take the hand pf nature and be led to noble thoughts 
and worthy deeds. For one day, at least, 


‘*Come forth into the light of things; let Nature be your teacher.’’ 


Good effects of Arbor day.—A. F. Hess, school superintendent of Jefferson County, W. 
Va.: Arbor day has accomplished much good in having our school grounds properly 
fenced and beautified. 

Arbor day may be devoted to general improvement of school grownds.—Superintendent 
Higbee, of Pennsylvania: Many of our schools for various reasons were not able to ob- 
serve the regular spring Arbor day in answer to the Governor’s proclamation. We areanx- 
ious that the good work so happily begun, may continue and give still larger results for 
the benefit of the schools, and for the general good of the Commonwealth. It is not neces- 
sary to confine Arbor-day work exciusively to the planting of trees. The proper grad- 
ing of schoo! grounds, the removal of stones and all refuse, the careful guarding of trees 
against the winter winds, the protection of tender shrubbery from destructive frosts, the 
dissemination of useful information on the subject of fruit and shade trees, of forestry, 
and landscape gardening, the gathering and storage of seeds for the next spring’s plant- 
ing, botanic lessons especially devoted to the flora of the district, with definite reports 
from season to season of what has been done in the locality, what good results have fol- 
lowed therefrom, and what it is proposed shall yet be done—all these are proper subjects 
for Arbor-day observance, and well deserve attention. 

Such digression irom the ordinary routine of school work will be profitable to the chil- 
dren in many ways. It will give them some sense of what they themselves can do by 
organized effort, having some definite aim in view. It will challenge them, each and 
all, to take part in work for the general good, and help to awaken a proper pride in the 
good appearance of the whole neighborheod ia which they live. It will add to their 
habits an aesthetic culture, which will increase with their increasing years; and the vision 
of what their own hands have cone in beautifying their school grounds and improving 
and addizg value to their home surroundings wiil delight them more and more as sea- 
son follows season, through not only their school life, but that more mature life of man- 
hood and womanhood, for which, in large part, the school is designed to make prepara- 
tion. 


IIJ.—CoMPULSORY ATTENDANCE, 


The necessity for compulsory education.—C. E. Walling, school superintendent of Mor- 
gan County, W. Va.: Somesay we must educate the masses so they will appreciate an 
education; but how are we todo it? Thegreater number who do not avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered by the free schools are the children of poor and ignorant pa- 
rents, who will be allowed to grow up inignorance, and generation after generation will 
do the same unless the law forces them into school until the one generation is educated, 
then the greatest difiiculty will be overcome. If parents are remiss in their duties to 
their children, and not aware of the great responsibility resting upon them, they should 
be made sensible, and be eompdiled to discharge a parent’s duty. 


IV.—DISCIPLINE. 


The mode! school-government.—School committee of Salem, N. H.: There can be no pers 
manent prosperity or real progress unless the scholar is subject to the rules. Where 
this does not exist the teacher is nothing and the school is worthless. It should be a 
discipline founded on respect, 2 government administered hy leading rather than driving 
the pupil. To have it perfect, there should be a willing obedience to authority without 
the display of passion. True discipline is something more than mere order; itis a cheer- 
ful submission on the part of the scholar to his instructor, not from fear, but from love. 
The teacher wins the heart, inspires reverence and esteem, ina word, governs without 
seeming to govern or causing the pupil to feel that heis governed. 

Good discipline the first essential of a good school.—Superintendent William E. Buck, 
of Manchester, N. H.: Correct habits are largely the result of proper discipline; there- 
fore good discipline is the first essential of a good school, and one’s ability agreeably to 
discipline a school proverly is the first mark of his fitness for a position at the teacher’s 
desk. Ordinarily, the condition of the American family is such, at the present day, that 
good order at school is generally and agreeably secured by the gocd sense and tact of 
the teacher, supnpiemented by the moral support of parents; but occasionally an appa- 
rently incorrigible pupil is encountered, who, ‘‘ like a hornet in a bee-hive,’’ brings con- 
sternation to the queen, creates confusion in the swarm, and threatens all with destruc- 
tion. In the bee-hive the death of the offender or his expulsion is immediately deter- 
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mined; andin the school the wilful disturber must be promptly met with subjection or 
exclusion. 

{t may be properly inferred from the foregoing that, in the gnatter of school discipline, 
Tregard as best the mildest means that can’be made successful, but that the means must 
he successful at all hazards. So it would seem that there may be instances where cor- 
poral punishment might be regarded as justifiable; but it should be inflicted only as a 
last resort, and then not hastily or inconsiderately. I hold it safe to enunciate the 
general principle, (iat whatever a judicious parent may rightfally do in the matter of 
correcting his child and enforeing obedience, the teacher, standing in the place of the 
parent, would be justified in doing; and yet, while believing that corporal punish- 
ment is justifiable in some instances, I think it well that the teacher should consider 
in each case appearing to merit its infliction whether it would not be wiser to pursue a 
different course from what the parent even would be likely to take in regard to a niis- 
demeanor deserving corporal punishment; for the teacher has the parent back of hin, 
and, by conditioning the case so that the parent will have to take cognizance of it, the 
co-operation of the parent may be secured when otherwise it might be antagonized. 

The alternative for corporal punishment in school is suspension therefrom; and in no 
instance when such suspension ocenrs should the pupil be allowed to return to school, 
except under conditions which would cause him, his parents, the school, and the teacher, 
all to feel that whatever of good could have been gained by the infliction ef corporal 
punishmeut had been attained, unless, indeed, it should become clear that the case was 
not deserving of such punishment. 

Corporal punishment discouraged in Louisiana.—Rules and regulations of Louisiana 
State board of edugation: Rule 27. Those teachers who are the most successful in main- 
taining the order and discipline of their pupils, without the use of corporal punishment, 
other qualifications being sutiicient, shall be awarded by the board a higher degree of ap- 
preciation, and be preferred above all others in promotions and appointments. 

Corporal punishment sometimes necessary.—City Superintendent Bettison, of New Or- 
leans, La.: While itis true that in the best schools there is the least punishment, and 
that the best disciplinarian is he who can cause his pupils to govern themselves, itis not 
to be inferred that it isa teacher's duty to submit to anarchy rather than to resort to 
corporal punishment. 


V.—EDUCATION. 


Education the defense of the State. —Territorial board of education of Dakota: We recog- 
nize the influence of education upon the individual, in the family, the church and society, 
but do we not overlook the fact that it is the defense of the State? Education is, in the 
highest sense, the charge of political society. It is soimportantan agency as to justify 
compulsion on the part of the State. To education the State must look for trained pa- 
triotic citizenship, for the promotion of morals among the people, and for assurances for 
continued progress in everything that is wise and beneficent in our present civilization. 
The State should guarantee to every child a good education, and compel the attendance 
of those who would voluntarily absent themselves, or whose parents, through motives 
of avarice or neglect, would prevent attendance. Theobligation of free education is with 
the Sfate, and no local infinences should be permitted to deprive any child within the 
State of some opportunity for at least an elementary education. It may be opposition 
to free public schools, it may be poverty caused by drought or cyclone, it may be extrava- 
gance in taxation, it may be the general neglect of local officers; no matter. In any case 
the State should step in with some funds and provide a schoo! for a short time, and en- 
force the attendance of all chiidren of school age. 

Public education not a matter of charity. —Superintendent Finger, of North Carolina: 
Very frequently we hear the statement that it is robbery to tax one man to educate 
another man’s children. This sentiment prevails to some extent everywhere, I sup- 
pose, and those who hold it regard public education asa charity. They are, perhaps, 
willing to dole out a little education to the poor on the same principle that they would 
give them a loaf of bread to keep them from starving. 

Such persons reason from other premises than those which the founders of our Re- 
public used in support of public education. The foundation of public education is broad 
statesmanship and not charity. The friends of the public schools in the past, and now, 
do not think that our property or our lives are safe in the hands of ignorant voters, and 
they do not think that our free governmental and religious institutions can long exist 
without liberal provisions made by the State for the education of all the voters. They 
believe that the rich man, who does not even think enough of the public schools to 
patronize them by sending his own children to them, is made richer by them, in that 
he is made securer in the possession of his wealth, and that verily his contribution to 
them *‘does not impoverish him.’’ 

Besides, it is a fact that any man may know by a little investigation that general in- 
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telligence and material prosperity and power go tegether. We have in our own coun- 
try many illustrations of this fact in the history of States and communities. I need net 
point them out. Perhaps Prussia affords one of the most notable illustrations of this 
fact. 

The value of ax education not to be estimated in dollars and cents. —From report of schoel 
cominittee of Kingston, N. H.: Knowledge cannot be weighed in a commercial scale. 
Gike pelea question is not whether a man can make ten dollars per week, uneducated, 
or twenty dollars per week, educated; it is, how can he make the most of himself, how 
can he best develop his personality, how can he accomplish the greatest good for the 
greatest number? Itis here that our so-called business colleges err in principle, their 
aim being to educate so that their graduates may get money, and make money-getting 
the mains pring of life. The dollar suspended before the mental vision by these insti- 
tutions is so very large that it obscures the nobler motives, so that goodness, honor, and 
philanthropy are seen but dimly, if seen atall. <A bright young fellow recently asked, 
‘‘What good will it ever do me to study algebra?’’ He was measuring the value of 
knowledge by this little tape-measure whose divisions are the symbol 5. It was ex- 
plained to him that the ‘‘gcood’’ consisted in the mental advancement accruing from 
disciplining the mind to systematic reasoning; that while he might never use what he 
learned in the exact form in which he learned it, and while he might apparently forget 
it, yet the effect of his study would remain through life in the ability to think better 
and to grapple more successfuly with difficult questions. An esteemed friend recently 
put this thought neatly when he said that while he could not now recollect what par- 
ticular food he ate for dinner a month ago, yet that food went towards building up the 
wasted physical tissues; and so while he could not now remembes the formulas and 
principles of the higher mathematics which he studied in college years ago, yet those 
formulas and principles helped to build up his mind and to make him intellectually the 
man he has become. 

A Siate’s welfare demands education. —Superintendent Cooper, — rexas: The stake of 
the parent in the correct education of his children is deep, but that of the State is deere 
The parent may be dependent on his children, but the State must _ The parent edu- 
cates his children from motives of pride and benevolence; the State educates by the first 
law of its existence, that of self-preservation. Patriotism and philanthropy unite in 
fostering universal education, and utilize for this purpose the strong right hand of the 
law. 


VI.—EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools becoming more populcr.—Marshall P. Hall, of Manchester, N. H.: We 
need a further development on the side of practical education, as represented in the 
evening schools and in certain departments of the high schooi. Increased interest in 
evening school work is reported from all our New England towns. These schools appear 
to be firmly established as an integrant part of the common school system. As they are 
chiefly patronized by working people, and their attendance increases as the hours of labor 
lessen, their growth is a significant sign of the times. The ordinary evening school is 
capable of great development for good. Besides the usualinstructicn, advantage might 
be taken in its classes to teach the principles of our Government, and so counteract some 
of the political evils which exis6 in cities. Our own evening schools may be directly 
improved by the employment of better teachers, the introduction of other and more 
interesting studies, and by a more watchful st apervision. 

Evening schools for special instruction in subjects relating to the trades and industries 
are also increasing innumber in manufacturing towns. Our classes in mechanical draw- 
ing area beginning in this direction. They should be made free to every apprentice 
and artisan in the city, and enlarged until all applicants can be accommodated. Every 
man who attends them is made a better workman; he more highly respects himselfand his 
calling; he is stimulated to invention and animated to become a master ia his business. 


VII.—GRADED SCHOCLS, 


Graded schools do better work.—Superintendent Smith, ef Tennessee: Better supervision 
can be had by having three men to supervise the entire district, and graded schools can 
be established—that 1 is, schools can be established—wheve two hundred or three hundred 
children can be assigned to one house, and severa} teachers euployed in the same school 
building, which will j insure better work in every respect. 

When the district directors fully understand the importance of graded schools, and be- 
gin the establishment of the same, we will make a grand advancement in schoo! work. 

One serious drawback to the efficiency of our schools is the establishing of too many 
schools in adistrict. Weshould have fewer schools, more chiidren toa house, and longer 
school terms, 
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Grading of country schools. —Superintendent Lawhead, of Kansas: The sentiment that 
more aud better work can be secured by a wise grading of our country schools pervades 
the best school men of all the States, and in States that have tried the plan it meets with 
much iivor. * * * 

In my opinion, the following are the objects that should be sought, with some of the 
advantages that would result from the adoption of a system of gradation for ungraded 
schools, namely: (1) Anultimate reduction in the number of classes; consequently more 
time could be given to each class. (2) More systematic work could be done, hence each 
pupil taught by example the necessity and practical benefit of system in every thing—a 
yery important element. (3) Each pupil would realize that his advancement would de- 
pend upon the thoroughness with which he performed his work, therefore he would be 
stimulated to do everything in the best manner possible, 


VIII.—HiIGH SCHOOLS. 


Secondary schools necessary to a complete system of public education.—President E. M. 
Turner, of West Virginia University: The great outcry is against inefficient teachers. 
They are called smatterers, empirics, mechanical in their methods, superficial in their 
attainments. uch of this criticism is well-founded; yet the teachers are not entirely 
to blame. The stream cannot rise higher than its source. With no opportunities for 
education higher than those furnished by the primary schools themselves, how can it be 
expected that they should be thoroughly qualified? Nine-tenths of the teachers of 
West Virginia have never had any advantages beyond those of the primary schools of 
their neighborhood, and they are simply perpetuating the evils of the system as they 
have learned them in the school-room. (Institutes do something, but they can not be 
expected to do much toward raising the standard of qualification. The mechanical 
methods and superficial knowledge of teachers can not be got rid of until the teachers 
have betier facilities for education. The primary schools must be lifted up by giving 
the teachers better insiruction, and we can not give our teachers better instruction until 
we establish a system of higher schools, where, in common with all others who choose to 
attend, they may be better taught, and taught far beyond the subjects they are required 
to teach. It is a well-recognized educational maxim, that no teacher is properly quali- 
fied to teach a schoo! of given grade until he has been thoroughly instructed in the next 
higher grade. The primary teacher in the vast majority of our schools must be also a 
erammar-school teacher, because he has pupils of all grades. Hence a system of high 
schools or secondary sckools is necessary to the highest efficiency of the primary schools. 

These secondary schools should be taught by the best instructors to be obtained. The 
teachers should all be liberally educated men and women. By ‘‘liberally educated”? 
I mean educated in the true sense—not mere book teachers, mechanical in method and 
bound down by a superficial netion of the object and process of their work, but thor- 
ough masters of their profession, widely knowledged, thoroughly developed and cultured, 
master of their own persons and tastes, able to apply the most intelligent methods and 
develop the highest power and efficiency in the pupil. 

But such teachers can come only from the highest educational institutions, the college 
and the university, where they have had the benefit of such instructions themselves. 
From these they may go down to the secondary or high schools and lift them up, aud 
with them elevate the primary system. Then, a complete system of public education 
implies, of a necessity, 2 primary system, a secondary system, and a university or col- 
lege at the head. 


IX.—HYGIENE, 


School-rooms should not be crowded.—Superintendent Chapman, of New Jersey: It 
should be quite unnecessary to point out the folly of placing a hundred or more pupils 
inasingle room. ‘These large classes are all of primary pupils, usually beginners. No 
teacher can do justice to so many-pupils, and a dozen teachers can not take proper care 
of them, crowded as they are insmali rooms. They not only fail to receive the instruc- 
tion which is their due, but they contract habits of listlessness and inattention, which 
sadly interfere with their progress in after years. These results are serious enough, but 
when it is added that, as our school-houses are constructed, no child can remain in a room 
with so many others for any considerable time without seriously impairing its health, it 
should be sufficient to deter any schoo! officer or any parent from consenting to such con- 
ditions, 


, «IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


Evil effects of irregular attendance.—Superintendent Patterson, of New Hampshire: In 
every town there are parents who, either too ignorant to appreciate or too selfish to re- 
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gard the interests of society or the welfare of their children, will, for the paltry value 
of a child’s labor, or to gratify its love of play, become the conscious or unconscious 
agents in disturbing the discipline, breaking down the classification, and destroying the 
usefulness of schools by causing or allowing their children to be continually irregular in 
theirattendance. The waste of school funds and the loss of intellectual and moral power 
to the community from this source are incalculable, for the good and the bad suffer alike 
from this unconscious criminality. As things are, it is impossible for teachers or school 
boards to remove the evil. 

Value of high percentages of attendance.—Superintendent Powell, of the District of Co- 
lumbia: ‘‘ Figures,’’? it is said, ‘‘never lie.’”? Yet, in school statistics, if it is not 
known how they are obtained, figures may be the most deceiving rascals that ever told 
a tale. High percentages of attendance and punctuality on the face of them indicate 
advanced educational processes at school and high educational sentiment in the com- 
munity, whereas they may have been obtained at the expense of the better and nobler 
impulses of the child, of the better and broader view of learning and growth, of other 
and equally valuable ‘privileges afforded outside the school. 

The teacher should know the value of sequence, continuity, and determined effort, 
and should seek to impress their importance upon the mind of every pupil, and should 
be estimated by his knowledge of causes of absence or tardiness rather than by the per- 
centages made in either of these by his pupils. 

The educating forces of the cultivated home and of scciety are so numerous and so 
valuable as auxiliaries for broadening and making practical the work of the schools that 
absence or tardiness occasioned by desire or opportunity may sometimes be excused in 
the pupil seeking these advantages. Iwould not encourage irregular attendance. Such 
is not the purpose of my writing. I wish only to emphasize the advisability and fair- 
ness of distinguishing between absence occasioned by carelessness of pupil or parent 
and that occasioned by opportunity and desire to profit by other valuable means of cul- 
tivation. Furthermore, I wish to emphasize the importance of recognizing the possi- 
bilities of the less fortunate of those who send to our schools, and to avoid, if possible, 
debarring from school privileges, even for a part of a week or a part of a day, any who 
may be detained from school occasionally to aid an indigent parent in the support of his 
family, or to assist a poor, hard-working, self-sacrificing mother in caring for an infant 
brother or sister for a part of the forenoon. 

To know the cause of absence, to detect, encourage, and reform the careless and the 
wayward, to know and strive to reform the criminally careless and indifferent by all 
legitimate means should be encouraged in and made possible to our schools. 

Children kept away on any sort of flimsy pretext—Superintendent Buchanan, of Vir- 
ginia: It is noticeable in the reports of many of the States that there is great irregu- 
larity of attendance upon the public schools. This isa great evil, and one for which 
it is difficult to provide an effectual remedy. Its causes are various. The fact that 
the public schools are free schools—charge no tuition fees—is doubtless one cause. 
When pupils enter a pay-school they must attend regularly or not get their money’s 
worth. Irregular attendance on a free school entails no pecuniary loss. Hence, if 
parents are indifferent about their children’s education, as unfortunately too many 
are, and know but little or nothing of the damage and annoyance of irregular at- 
tendance, their children are kept away on any sort of flimsy pretext. 

In our cities stringent regulations in regard to tardiness and absence prevail, and the 
percentage of attendance “compared with enrolment is very high. In the country 
greater irregularity is unavoidable, but it is believed that if boards of district trustees 
would adopt, with the advice and counsel of the school superintendenis, regulations on 
the subject wisely adapted to the different conditions of country schools, they would be 
productive of good results. 


XI.—LANGUAGE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Schools should be taught in the English language only. —Superintendent Cooper, of Texas: 
We have a large foreign element among our population. In some localities it is so 
strong in influence that it is able to enforce the use of a foreign language in the public 
schools. While we welcome thrifty and law-abiding citizens from every quarter of the 
globe, we should require that the children of our foreign-born citizens be taught in the 
publie schools in the language of our laws and of our people. When natives of Ger- 
many, Sweden, Bohemia, or Mexico become citizens of Texas, they cease to be foreign- 
ers and become Texans, and their children should be trained to be in sympathy with our 
institutions. ‘This will never be fally done so long as they Beer as their vernacular 
the language of foreign and alien peoples. 

Our common schools must be American. —Superintendent Kiehle, of Minnesota: The 
time has come when the State must give additional emphasis to the importance of the 
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common school as an ally of the State in training an intelligent and loyal American citi- 
zenship. * * * The first requisite, then, is that they teach thoroughly the English 
language as the language of the country. This is the language of our business and so- 
cial life. It is the language of our history, our laws, and the only vehicle of American 
ideas. Other languages are necessarily un-American (not anti-American), carrying with 
them the traditions, associations, customs, and national spirit of other governments and 
civilizations; hence, if the youth of this country are to be Americans they must think 
and speak in the language of America. 

They should be familiar with the great events of our history and the names of our 
patriots and statesmen whose courage and wisdom laid the foundation upon which we 
build. 

All this should be the basis of an intelligent loyalty to government, a culture of po- 
litical morality, and a sacred discharge of political duties as citizens at the ballot, as 
jurors, and in official positions. 

It is necessary that public attention be called to this important service of the com- 
mon schools, in view of the exceedingly large addition to our citizenship from foreign 
countries. The parents of foreign birth, with all their attachments to their fatherland, 
bring their children to America to share its liberties and the beneficence ot its institu- 
tions. Their social and religious associations arte among friends of their own language, 
and the common school is the only American institution within the reach of their chil- 
dren. 

Iam of the opinion that greater care should be exercised in protecting our common 
schools from foreign influences. Localities have come to my notice in which theschools 
have taken on a style of speech and instruction that is, to say the least, not American. 
The English language is not inteiligently spoken by teacher or pupils; American his- 
tory is never taught, and American literature is carefully excluded. ‘The songs of our 
country are never sung, and the tlag of the nation is unnoticed. 


XII.—LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


Importance of public school libraries.—Superintendent Morgan, of West Virginia: The 
establishment of libraries in public schools or under the control of public school authori- 
ties, to be used in connection with the work of public schools, is an educational question 
of increasing importance. There are two facts which seem sufficient grounds for the es- 
tablishment of these libraries. The first is the evil influence of pernicious literature, 
everywhere so abundant and made so seductive and attractive to childhood, and which 
the public library, accessible to the children of the public schools, must become the most 
effective means in combating. The second reason is the educational value cf public li- 
braries, not in the general sense meant when speaking of libraries, but as a great supple- 
mentary factor to the public school itself. The reading habit 2nd the taste for good 
literature are matters of cultivation, and the formation of both should be commenced in 
childhood. An inquiring spirit and love of good books must form the best part of every 
child’s education, and the public school and the public library, the great factors in popu- 
lar education, should therefore work together. 

When the time shall have come to pass that every child in the public schools shall have 
the privilege and encouragement of the school library, popular education will have taken 
a long step forward. 

Teachers should be required to attend to the libraries.—Superintendent Hoitt, of Cali- 
fornia: In my opinion no better use can be made of a part of the school money furnished 
by the State to each district, than in expending a small portion of it in the purchase of 
Suitable reference and library books, provided always that teachers are employed who 
will encourage and direct the proper use of them. 

Better care, in many cases, should be taken of the school libraries and school appa- 
ratus. When a teacher enters upon his work, at the beginning of the school term, the 
clerk of the district should take his receipt for all library books and apparatus on hand, 
and no requisition should be drawn by the county superintendent for the salary of the 
teacher, for the last month of his term, till such teacher files with the county superin- 
tendent the receipt of the clerk of the district for all library books and apparatus which 
were placed in the care of the teacher at the beginning of the term, showing that all 
such articles and books have been returned to the library in good condition, allowance 
being made for wear and tear. 

School libraries Americanize the children of foreigners.—Superintendent Kiehle, of 
Minnesota: The test of one year fally sustains the claims urged for the passage of the 
law. Where the people have been interested and have ordered books for their children 
the effect has been wonderful. I am informed of counties, largely Scandinevian, in 
which the districts are generally supplied with libraries. The effect of all this is that 
these children are rapidly becoming interested and informed in American history and 
literature. That means they are becoming Americans. 
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XIII.—MANUAL TRAINING, 


Manual training does not retard the progress of the pupil.—Superintendent Chapman, 
of New Jersey: It is the united testimony of the teachers that the pupils who attend 
the industrial school retain their places or standing in their respectiveclasses, Ne fall- 
ing off in any particular has been noted. On the other hand, the change of work and 
the stimulus to excel in this particular kind of knowledge has rather added to the work 
the pupils are doing on their regular lessons. The fact that a dull boy has shown his 
class that he can do something has tended to elevate the standing of that particular 
boy, not only in hisown estimation but in that of his comrades. : 

It enables the pupil to secure the larger number of, and at the same time clearer im- 
pressions from, the multitude of objects with which he comes in contact, and which are 
the basis of his thoughts. It increases the expressing power of the pupil. It develops 
habits of method and exactness; trains the eye to appreciate form, and trains the hand 
to represent and create form in accordance with established principles, and in training 
the eye and the hand, the system cultivates the brain. ' 

New methods not always improvements.—Superintendent Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon 
County, Pa.: The intelligent school friend will remember that change is not always im- 
provement; that retrogression is quite as possible as progression. Every new device, 
therefore, that comes pressing for attention must be carefully considered before it is ac- 
cepted. There is a growing tendency to demand from our schools that which they were 
never designed to give, that which, under existing circumstances, they cannot give. It 
is not true that time spent in studying that which has no direct bearing upon the prob- 
able future business pursuits of the child is wasted time. I5 is not true that those 
branches which are apparently and generally regarded most practical, are the ones the 
child may study with most profit. Let it not be forgotten that cultured minds, filled 
with knowledge and skilled to application, will adapt themselves to any ordinary busi- 
ness pursuit more readily than those minds to which only utilitarian instruction has 
been given. Rather than demand manual instruction at present in our schools, let us 
demand more thorough mental training. What is needed is intensity, not utility; men- 
tal concentration, not physical application. His whole future touches the manual and 
quickens it into all needed activities; the mental is given in the scnool if atall. Let 
school be an all-sided preparation for complete living, not an apprenticeship for shop or 
factory. So far as manual training has pedagogic value embrace it. When it has mer- 
cenary motives it is fatal to incorporate it. ‘‘No man liveth by bread alone.”’ 

Highly endorsed by the supervising princivals of Washington City.x—Superintendent Pow- 
ell, of the District of Columbia: The estimate given to these manual training exercises 
by those whose schools were affected is found in the various reports of the supervgsing 
principals. The consensus of opinions there found, given as they were after a year’s 
observation and practical experience, with all the disadvantages that such training can 
possibly offer to a school system, is to my mind the strongest argument in favor of man- 
ual training that I have ever heard or read, and my investigation of this subject has 
been wide and thorough. 

Manual training in the public schools advocated.—Z. H. Brown, superintendent of city 
schools, Nashville, Tenn.: The educational forces are at present being directed towards 
manual training, or industrial education. As is always the case, any new departure from 
that which has been so long established is met by strong opposition, and only by slow 
degrees does this opposition lose effectiveness. Anything so deeply rooted in the affec- 
tions of the people as are the public schools will, when in seeming danger, awaken alarm. 
There are those who are unwilling to believe it possible for manual training to be carried 
along pari passw with the ordinary school curriculum; others claim they go hand in hand, 
each strengthening the ether. There is still a third party who think it best to have the 
boys attend the training school in the evening after regular school hours. There is a 
total misapprehension on the part of the general public as to what is expected of the 
manual training school, and how it is to be attained. Ican not better give my own 
views than to quote from another: 

“% * * Thedemand to-day isnotto lessen the intellectual culture which the schools 
are giving, but simply to add to it the culture of the eye and hand; not to fit children 
for any particular trade, but to qualify them to be intelligent workmen in any vecation. 
The idea which prevails that industrial schools are trade schools is as ridiculous as it is 
absurd. What advantage would there bein teaching a boy to be a shoemaker? Would 
he peg and stitch in competition with the steam power that is employed in the manu- 
facture of shoes? Why teach a boy to bea blacksmith? Could he shape and weld in 
competition with the steam hammer? The teaching of trades is outside of the question 
of industrial education. The proposition is to amend the curriculum so that the grad- 


uate of our public schools shall not only have a fair literary education, but that he shall 


also be able to draw, design, work to plans, and handle tools.”’ 


— 
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X1V.—MoBsanL TRAINING, 


Moral training shovld be given ta the schools. —Superintendent Brumbaugh, of Thinting- 
don County, Pa.: Discipline is, and to my mind must continue to he, a matter of great 
importance. The State reasopably expects from the school, as a product, thoroughly 
disciplined citizens. ‘Phe mere importation of knowledge or, indeed, the unfolding of a 
mind is not the leading result demanded by the Siate. What is of paramount value is 
training, discipline, correct habits, not merely of thought, but of action. There is, there- 
fore, & moral demand made upon teaching. The school is a power which will be felt in 
the Soe nent oi the future. This power necds more than awakening; it needs high 
intelligent direction. The schools must send ont boys and girls whose habits of thought, 
system of business, and uniform adherence to right have eal been aivakened, stimulated, 
and exercised along the proper channels of life until the State may safely repose in them 
full confidence, husovly may we meet the expectation aha reasonable demands made 
upon us. Our instruction, therefore. needs to be so modified as to include careful train- 
ing in civics and in the higher principles of morality. 


AV.—NATIONAL AID. 


National aid needed in Georgia. —Superintendent Hook, of Georgia: The colored people 
show great anxiety as well as aptitude to learn, and it is to be regretted that the noble 
effort of our State has net been backed up by the General Government by the passage 
ofthe Blair bill. very consideration, as it seems to me, of justice, humanity, and right 
demands such action on the part of the National Government in behalf of these people, 
upon whem that Government has cast such important responsibilities. 

National aid io local efforts advocated. —-Professor Paes editor of the Progressive 
Teacher, New Orleans: No one belisves more firmly than I in the wisdom and justice of 
that measure now pending in Congress known as the Blair bill. The same principle by 
which a State covernment is interested in the welfare of every one of the citizens com- 
posing its counties and cities holds equally as good when we say that the General Gov- 
ernment should be interested in the citizens of its constituent States. But while I be 
lieve help from the General Government to be good, I also believe that help from the 
State is better, and best of all is that seff-help that towns ship, district, or community in- 
vokes when it levies its own special tax, expends it at home, and is directly interested 
in the expenditure. 

Needed to overcome illiteracy in Alabama.—Governor Seay, of Alabama, in his message 
to the Legislature, November 3, 1888, says: The great burden which has rested upon 
finances, and even mora weightily upon our consciences, has been the cost of public edu- 
cation. But for this increasing burden our affairs would indeed be easy, and yet very 
few thoughtful = Will say that the policy of the State had not been both — and 
beneficent, * # 

The census ae of 1880 reports in a voting population of 260,000 there are about 
121,000 electors who cannot write; and that there are within the borders of this State, in 
a total population ef 1,262,000 souls, about 371,000 over the age of ten years who can 
not read. 

This burden of illiteracy, which we have been stooping under, was largely imposed 
a the Federal Government, which by a paramount force debased our suffrage and de- 

stroyed our property. This edict more than quadrupled the illiteracy ofour citizenship 
and reduced our property from the grand total of $650,C00,000 to $150,000,000. The 
further immediate effect is felt by a division of the tax money from this narrow fund be- 
tween the children of the two races in the State. Therefore it remainsclear to me that 
the Federal Government should at least divide the burden which has been imposed. 
But in the mean time we should continue in the path which our predecessors have so 
bravely followed, and we should make an additional appropriation from the State treas- 
ury to ‘the public schools of the State. * * 

It is not claimed that this policy skould be > merely because it compcrts with 
the dictates of enlightened phils anthropy, though certainly it should be no cause of chal- 
lenge to its ex <pediency that it isin harmony with it. 

That ‘‘the Prussian school-master won the battle of Sadowa,’’ is the opinion of one 
who is neither a sentimentalist nor a humenitarian, but a grandee and a prince, a se- 
verely practical soldierand an intense aristocrat. * * * Itis unsafe for mi however, 
to rely either on Federal aid, which will probably be temporary, or on an appropriation 
from the eeneral funds in the State treasury. 

The South needs assistance as never before. paper ntes a Palmer, of Alabama: Cer- 
tainly if there ever vasa time in the history of the country when Feceral aidshould be 


given to education, that time is the present, when the surplus in the Treasury has so 


contracted the circulating currency as to threaten the destruction of the commerce of 


° 
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the country and to seriously damage every business enterprise. This surplus should be, 
must be, returned to the channels of trade and to the people from whom it has been 
wrongfully taken, because not needed for the proper administration of the Government; 
and for what purpose can it be, is it more likely to be, appropriated that would benefit 
the people—the people of the South—especially of Alabama—and he restored to the 
channels of trade more speedily than by appropriating it to the cause of education in 
the several States? if 

National aid as given in 1837 desirable-—Governor Taylor, of Tennessee: If, after the 
General Government shall have discharged all its current obligations and met every 
demand; if, after this, there still remains a surplus of money in the Treasury not appli- 
cable to the national debt, because not yet due, then, I said, the appropriation of such 
surplus for educational purposes, stripped and freed from every possible condition of 
Federal supervision or control, would be an inestimable blessing to the children of the 
State. I said, in substance, and say now, that such a surplus under such circumstances, 
and unburdened with conditions prejudicial to the local government of the States, could 
not flow back to the people (to whom it belongs) through a better channel than the 
school room. I want to be understood. We do not want Federal aid to education un- 
less it is appropriated to the State of Tennessee, to be used under her own laws, without 
any Federal control whatever. We want it as we received it fifty years ago, when 
“*Old Hickory ’’ Jackson was President of the United States. 


XVI.—PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Private schools detrimental to public schools,—Superintendent Williams, of Utah: While 
from a castial view it may appear that no disadvantage to the district schools is likely 
to result from their [private schools] establishment and successful progress, yet it seems 
to me that in this very condition is found an element that must operate to the detri- 
ment of, the public schools, tend to hinder their advancement, and lessen their influ- 
ence. 

df the public schools are not made worthy of the support of the public without dis- 
tinction of party, it may be naturally expected that the influence, whatever it may be, 
of those not patronizing them will be exerted against their maintenance at the public 
expense. 


XVII.—PRIZES. 


Prizes stimulatethe wrong pupils. —City School Superintendent Bettison, of New Orleans, 
La.: The system of awarding prizes has often been discussed, and generally condemned. 
The offer of a prize is a powerful stimulus, but it stimulates those only who need no 
such incentive; it deprives them of the rest and recreation their nature requires; it often 
creates the bitterest heart-burnings, and even robs the contestants of some of their noble 
appreciation of learning for its own sake, which, before the offer of the prize, was grow- 
ing with their growth. 

The system of marking recitations and reporting the relative standing of the pupils 
has its advantages, though it is often much abused. Ifa pupil knows that he can not 
be head, he still would rather be tenth than eleventh, and the class receives a moderate 
stimulation throughout. 


XVIII.—Pvustiic SCHOOLS. 


Development of the school system.—Superintendent Draper, of New York: The public 
school of to-day is a pudlic school in an entirely different sense from what it was two hun- 
dred, one hundred, aye, even fifty yearsago. Thenit was maintained for the well being 
of the child, now for the safety of the State. Then it wassupported by private contribu- 
tion; its advantages were bought and paid for like any marketable commodity; or it was 
maintained as a public charity for the help of the poor. Now it is supported by the 
entire people, through a general tax upon all interests, upon the ground that it isa 
thing essential to the promotion of good citizenship, to the protection of property, to 
the safety and preservation of the State. The last vestige of personal support and per- 
sonal control, as well as the last taint of charity, has disappeared. 

Public schools must still be improved.—Superintendent Morgan, of West Virginia: The 
educational systems and institutions of to-day are the results of long years of growth, 
having passed through many changes in reaching their present state of efficiency and 
completeness. Although in every way more perfect and efficient than those of any pre- 
ceding age, still the educational systems of to-day have not reached their highest degree 
of efficiency, nor are they to be considered as finished products. In obedience to the great 
law of progress, they must continue the work of change and improvement to meet the de- 
mands of the onward march of civilization. Marvelousas has been the growth of popular 
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education, the public school system is, comparatively speaking, yetin the first stages of its 
development aud usefulness. It must go forward with the work of improvement as pub- 
lic sentiment becomes more liberal, stronger, and more enlightened. Many obstacles 
that now clog the wheels of progress must be removed, some by the force of public sen- 
timent and some by legislation. The educational interests of a people are matters of 
the first and highest consideration. 

The public school system was established because it is necessary to the public welfare. 
Any failure, therefore, to provide for its highest efficiency, is a failure thus far to provide 
for the public welfare. Through the agency of the public school every child is expected 
_ to receive that elementary training which forms the necessary qualifications for future 
citizenship and usefulness, and, so far as practicable, the State should see that every 
child does receive the advantages of this elementary training; at least, the State should 
see that no child is prevented from receiving these advantages which have justly been 
ealled its birthright. 

Pubitie schools awaken a desire for knowledge.-—S. G. Pyle, school superintendent of 
Tyler County, W. Va.: It is not merely the information and Knowledge gained in the 
short stay of boys and girls in our free schools that educates them, but it is the inspira- 
tion there given to learn more, and the avenues and highways opened and the directions 
pointed out by the teacher, to which a higher, more thorough and practical knowledge 
can be gained through individual efforts and personal sacrifices. 

Public schools should have public interest.—Superintendent Moody, of Idaho: Our pub- 
lic schools are the product of public sentiment, and until the people are aroused to a 
point where their interest will become active inschool matters and in educational affairs 
little can be done for the improvement of the school system. In communities where the 
majority of the inhabitants never enter the school-room, where the conduct of school 
matters is left to the control of irresponsible individuals who receive no pay and too 
often are too ignorant to perform the simple yet responsible business of the office, the 
task of arousing a proper interestis almost hopeless. 

A cause of opposition to the public schools in the South.—Superintendent Finger, of North 
Carolina: A prominent ground of opposition to public schools in this State, and in the 
South generally, is the burden cast upon an already impoverished white population to 
educate the negroes, who pay so small a proportion of the taxes. This ground of oppo- 
sition is intensified by the belief that is more or less prevalent that education spoils the 
colored people as laborers, to their own damage and the damage of the white people, who 
— almost all the lands. It is said that when you ‘‘educate a negro you spoil a field 

pnd.’’ 

On this point it may be said with truth that the negro’s sudden freedom and citizeu- 
ship, for which he was unprepared, the privileges of education and all the new experi- 
ences he had during and soon after the War, including much bad leadership, completely 
turned his head, so to speak. Forced labor to him had, during slavery, been his peculiar 
hardship and curse. In his ignorance he thought the new conditions, and especially the 
privilege of education, were to relieve him from this curse of labor. The old negroes 
went earnestly to work to learn to read. They failed, but attributed their failure to 
lack of early opportunities. But they resolved that they would secure education for 
their children, and, with this special end in view, the escape from manual labor. The 
present generation of younger negroes has been educated too much with this purpose in 
view, and, because of this wrong idea, it is true that a smattering of education to many 
of them has caused idleness and laziness. 

Schools of different grades should be established. —Superintendent Cooper, of Texas: The 
schools should be classified into primary, intermediate, and high schools. The primary 
schools should be limited to the subjects required by law to be taught in every public 
school—spelling, reading, writing, grammar, and composition, elementary arithmetic, 
geography, and primary history, including elementary instruction in the duties of cit- 
izenship. Forty-nine fiftieths of all our public schools belong properly to this class. 
The intermediate schools should be located by the county superintendent and boards of 
trustees acting together, so that not more than one should be established in each jus- 
tice’s precinct, and should be allowed to give instruction in all the subjects of the pri- 
mary school and such other subjects as are required for admission to the high school. 

_A high school should be selected or established in each county by the county commis- 
Sioners’ court, with the approval of the county superintendent, to which any pupil of 
proper qualification within scholastic age, resident within the county, should be ad- 
mitted free of charge. 

Necessity for good common schools.—Superintendent Rice, of Sonth Carolina: Our pov- 
erty prevents many children from leaving home, and the great number must be educated 
In the local schools. The most important school in the State, to the ordinary citizen, is 
the one at his door, and he should spare no pains nor expense to make it so good that 
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the children of himself and neighbors may receive first-rate common school training 
therein. 

The people should take an interesi in the schools.—Superintendent Logan, of Montana: The 
public is the most powerful agency, if properly employed, in working out the salvation 
of the schools, for they should control and be held responsible for the present, and, toa 
certain extent, shape the destiny of the future. ; 

Yet we find them often relegating to teachers and other officers influences that they 
alone should control, 

No matter how competent the teacher, or how zealous and mindful of interests are 
boards of trustees, if the public withhold their sympathy and support and allow their 
interest and vigilance to relax, just in that proportion will the schools suffer and prog- 
ress be impeded; and the extra duties thus imposed upon teachers become barren of the 
best restilts. 

They too often consider their work finished when taxes are paid and imposing struct- 
ures are erected for schcol purposes. This isa great mistake, for schools will not suc- 
cessfully run themselves. =: 

Suspension ef pupils.—Superintendent Draper, of New York: May children be sus- 
pended or expelled from the schools? I have no doubt about the right of the school 
authorities to deprive children of the privileges of the schools. It can only be done for 
good and sufficient reasons. <A child with an infectious or contagious disease; a child 
of such utterly depraved morals as to be beyond redemption and dangerous to others; a 
child of such viciousness and incorrigibility as to be beyond control; a child who comes 
with such irregularity as to make his attendance only valueless to himself and detrimental 
tothe school, may unquestionably be putoutoftheschcol. Butthe cause must bea grave 
one. The right to attend the schools must not be abridged except for reasons which 
tend to the destruction of theschool itself. Thesuspension of school privileges can con- 
tinue no longer than the reason for it exists. If the child comes ready to abide the dis- 
cipline of the school, and in such condition that his presence is not injurious to the 
school, he must be admitted. 


XTX.—REVENUE. 


Local taxation preferable.—Governor Seay, of Alabama, in his message to the Legis- 
lature: The intelligent tax-payer does not complain so much at the rate of taxation as 
at the mode of expenditure of the tax money. ‘here the tax is a local one, and is 
raised and expended in the immediate view of the tax-payer, and for a local purpose that 
he deems valuable for his community, it is paid readily and with alacrity. 


xX X.—SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Importance of good school buildings.—City Superintendent Babcock, of Oil City# Pa.: 
Pleasant, well-ventilated, and well-lighted school-rooms are not only a convenience, 
they are a necessity to good work. This has been demonstrated in our experience. In 
the new rooms the work was far suverior to that accomplished by the same pupils in the 
rented rooms; which, though the best that could be obtained, are ill adapted toschool work. 
A community can make no better investment than building good, even beautiful, school- 
houses. However good otherwise the school may be, the effect upon the pupils’ char- 
acters and tastes of a rude, barn-like school-room shouid not be considered as the result 
of a wise economy. 

School-houses should be built with reference to future necds.—Superintendent Williams, of 
Utah: Where a population has become permanent, and every reasonable probability is 
that it will gradually increase, the erection of 2 school building should be one of great 
concern to the people, and it should be built with reference to the future rather than the 
present. 

. There is no reason why buildings for school purposes should not last through the edu- 
cation of several generations of children, and with that view the structure should be 
planned and erected. ‘To do this, however, involves necessarily the raising of a consid- 
erable sum of money, a burden that would be borne with diiiiculty if imposed at once, 
or within two or three years. To avoid the imposition of so heavy a burden within @ 
brief space oftime * * * provision should be made by law whereby districts might 
issue bonds. and thus raise an amount cf money adequate to supply such structures, 
with a provision for levying a light tax annually to gradualiy discharge the indebted- 
ness. 

School-houses to be used only for public schools.—Superintendent Higbee, of Pennsyl- 
vania: It certainly is a plain principle of law that corporate property must be used solely 
for corporate purposes. Otherwise all the school property of the Commonwealth might, 
by a simple vote of directors, be devoted to any purpose they saw fit. 
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In the syllabus of a decision rendered by Hon. George W. McIlvaine, chief-justice of 
the supreme court of Ohio (35 Ohio, f. 143), it is held first: That ‘boards of education 
are invested with the title to the property of their respective districts in trust for the use 
of public schools, and the appropriation of such property to any other use is unauthor- 
ized,’ and second: ‘That a lease vf a public school-house for the purpose of having a 
private or select school taught therein for a term of weeks is in violaticn of the trust; 
and such use of the school-house may be restrained at the suit of a resident tax-payer 
of the district.’’ 

In rendering the decision this able judge says: ‘‘ The questions in this case relate solely 
to the power of a board of education toappropriate the public school-house of its district 
to private nses, or indeed to any use other than puhlic schools.’? After citing the Ohio 
enactment for the reorganization and maintenance of common schools, which defines the 
powers and capacities of school directors in language almost the exact parallel of our en- 
actment above quoted, he says: ‘‘ By virtue of these sections, all public school-houses 
are vested in the boards of education in trust for the use of the public or common schools, 
and the appropriation of them to any other use is unauthorized and illegal.’’ 

In the case submitted to us, it is stated that the board of directors have rented or 
leased a public school building for the use of a parochial schoo?, where the peculiar dogmas 
and usages of a particular church are promulgated and taught, or where only a certain 
distinct class of children are admitted. In this case, granting the statement of facts, 
there is not only an unauthorized violation of trust, but a seeming indifference to what 
is explicitly forbidden by the Constitution of the Commonwealth itself. 

A school is not sectarian because taught by a minister, or priest, or any church official. 
But a school controlled or managed in the interest of any particular church organization, 
upholding its peculiar confession and ecclesiastical practices, and used for any class of 
pupils, exclusive of others, is certainly sectarian. It does not, in any sense, belong to 
our system of public schocls. On the contrary, no money raised for the support of the 
public schools can be used for its support without a direct violation of the Constitution. 
Were school directors permitted to lease our public school property thus, at their own 
will, for tne use of parochial schools, the ecclesiastical convictions of the directors could 
turn our public schools into as many different kinds of church schools as there are dif- 
ferent denominations in the Commonwealth. The point is too plain to require any fur- 
ther explanation. 

Some may be willing to grant that directors can allow school buildings to be used 
out of school hours for such incidental purposes as singing schools, debating societies, etc., 
without justifying an injunction of restraint, although there has been a decision in Con- 
necticut, by a divided court, even against this (see 27 Connecticut, f. 499); yet here the 
school building as alleged is used, notincidentally, but exclusively for a purpose not con- 
templated in the law and forbidden as regards statutory schools by the constitution itself. 
The very fact that the school building is rented, or leased, or granted for the temporary 
use of a school is sufiicient evidence that its essential corporate use is perverted; for pub- 
lic schools do neither lease, nor rent, nor ask for the temporary tise of that very prop- 
erty which, by public tax, has been purchased, and is to be held in trust for their per- 
manent use alone. ; 


XXI.—SUPERVISION. 


The best men should be chosen for county superintendents. Superintendent Hoitt, of Cali- 
fornia: No officer in the State is of more importance to the community in which his 
duty calls him than the county superintendent cf schcols. Heshould be required to 
give his whole time and attention to the schools of his county, and he should receive 
adequate compensation for the important services rendered and the responsibility as- 
sumed. Hesupervises to-day the training of the citizens of to-morrow. The people 
expeet him io be, and he should be, a man capable of leading, directing, encouraging, 
broadening, strengthening, and elevating the character of the community in which he 
lives. 

Corporations provide for sunervision.—Superintendent Thompson, of Arkansas: The 
State shouid manage her public interests on as sound business principles as private af- 
fairs are looked after by individuals who invest capital from which they expect large 
dividends. Neither individuals nor corporations invest money without providing for 
careful and intelligent snpervision of such business by agents, skilled each in his partic- 
ular line of work. Our free school system is a public enterprise, supported by the State 
and local taxation, by which the State hopes to secure a more intelligent class of citizens 
than we have at the present time. * * * Considering the large fund invested, and 
the interest the State has at stake, it appears vastly important that the most careful and 
intelligent supervision should be secured; 2 supervision intelligent, vigilant, and active 
in every detail ef this great work, 
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Necessity for well-paid supervisors.—Superintendent Logan, of Montana: The necessity 
of thorough supervision over the publie school system has demanded almost universal 
recognition, as nearly every State and Territory at present has general as well as some 
system of local supervision, either county or district, and wherever such supervision is 
lacking it is shown most conclusively by authenticated reports that the absence of it is 
inimical to the best interests of education. 

= * “ * * x # 


Without county supervision I believe there can be no uniformity of work or concen- 
trated action. You ask, then, where lies the difficulty? I answer in the law that creates 
an office without prescribing qualifications or providing a salary that reaches above the 
dignity of a mere stipend or pittance. The salaries of this Territory range from a min- 
imum of three hundred dollars to a maximum of one thousand dollars per year. Now 
these are false ideas of economy, and threaten our future welfare as a people. 

Now let me ask, can we reasonably expect to avail ourselves of the services of ener- 
getic and scholarly persons, thoroughly qualified by educational and natural endow- 
ment to do this work, or shall we not rather be compelled to procure those whose ser- 
vices are not worth more than this amount in other fields of less responsibility, or others 
who, if qualified, can afford to give but a little of their time, while their greatest and 
best energies are employed in more absorbing and profitable channels? How would we 
consider and what would be the result if a business man employing hundreds of skilled 
laborers should place as superintendent over his business one having a limited knowl- 
edge of the work and at a salary of one-half or one-third paid the average workman? 

Duties of a county superintendent.—Superintendent Rice, of South Carolina: The hum- 
blest citizen has the desire and is entitled in this Christian land to claim that his chil- 
dren shall have the protection and guardian care of the most capable officials during 
their brief school life. We wanta real system, vital in all its parts, not one elaborate 
on paper and defective in every point of practical development. A commissioner should 
sympathize with and stimulate the teachers. He should eradicate the barnacles that 
infest the profession. He should bring the intelligent and conscientious into associa- 
tions for commonimprovement. He should disseminate the discoveries of science as ap- 
plied to men, methods, and machinery. Heshould educate the people and teachers into 
active co-operation and intelligent sympathy, and thus bind them into a harmonious 
whole—a real system—all its elements under hissupervision. This and nothing less is 
the measure of the man who should fill this important place. This principle of constant 
and patient inspection is inherent in any successful co-operation. Its presence and ex- 
ercise mean life; its absence or want of exercise, death. 

Importance of county supervision.—Superintendent Kiehle, of Minnesota: The impor- 
tance of the office of county superintendent is my reason for so frequently recurring to 
it and for suggesting every possible expedient to increase its efficiency. Besides exam- 
ining teachers and issuing all certificates, the superintendent is in position to promote 
capable teachers by his recommendations, and to exclude those incapable from responsi- 
ble positions. He can in his visitations make valuable suggestions to teachers for the 
improvement of their instruction, and to’ ‘school officers for the pha pacneeeie of school 
HKG DTS in building, apparatus, and libraries. 

* * Because, therefore, of the importance of this office, I must again call atten- 

ot to the serious embarrassments which superintendents of counties suffer in being 
chosen at popular elections at times when all the agencies of party prejudice, personal 
enmities, and personal ambitions conspire to obscure a sound judgment and prevent a 
careful selection of an officer who is thoroughly competent to discharge the duties of the 
office. Asa resu!t, efficient superintendents are often displaced when most useful, and 
the best are greatly tempted to secure themselves in their positions by methods more 
political than educational. All these things detract from the character of the position, 
and often create artificial barriers to usefulness. 
* * * The remaining suggestions I have to make are: (1) That the election of 
county superintendent be held at a time separate from the usual time of the election of 
other officers. (2) That some evidence of educational qualifications be required, as that 
of a first-grade certificate. 

Influence of the county superintendent.—Territoxrial board of education of Dakota: It 
may be safely said that the county superintendent is the ‘‘ master-wheel’’ in our system. 
It is a well-established pedagogical principle that ‘‘as the teacher is, so is the school.”’ 
None the less true is our paraphrase of it; ‘‘As the county superintendent 1 is, so are the 
schovls’’ of his county. He affects them at every point. His influence in educational 
matters is coextensive with the limits of his county. The energetic, progressive, intel- 
ligent, sympathetic, educated county superintendent isa great blessing. The man of 
immoral habits, loose manners, and ignorant of his work is no less a curse. 

Special need of supervision for county schools.—Superintendent Morgan, of West Vir- 
ginia: Competent supervision is a matter of prime necessity in the management of our 
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public schools in order to secure the best results. The State has done but a part of its 
duty when provision has been made for the levy and collection of a school tax, the build- 
ing of school-houses, and the employment of teachers. The qualified teacher should be 
placed first; next in importance comes competent supervision as factors vitally con- 
nected with the advancement of popular education, 

The work of teaching sutfers more than all other professions from indifference and in- 
competency. Men and women seck an entrance to the ranks of educational workers, 
not because of natural or acquired fitness, but because it is the best thing they can do 
for that particular time, intending, as the majority do, to enter other fields of labor as 
soon as opportunity offers itself. Fully twenty per cent. of the entire enrolment of 
teachers in this State leave the work each year. ‘The statistics of other States show 
similar conditions. It also frequently happens that when two terms are taught in the 
same year, the two terms are taught by different teachers. It is unnecessary to remark 
upon the great waste and confusion that result from this condition of things—waste of 
time, effort, and money. 

The importance of securing trained and competent supervision has become fully rec- 
ognized in the management of all city public school systems, and this fact is so well 
understood that no expense is spared to secure the best talent and qualifications. <A 
slight examination will show that the ungraded schools suffer more from frequent change 
of teachers and shorter terms of school than the graded schools of towns and cities, and 
yet the ungraded schools receive the least amount of supervisory care and direction, and 
generally that of a quality far inferior to that employed in graded schools. The un- 
graded schools stand in greater need of supervision than the graded schools, and the best 
method of securing supervision for these schools stands to-day as an unsolved problem. 
While it is not likely, for very obvious reasons, that the supervision of our ungraded: 
schools can be brought to that degree of perfection and efiiciency that now characterizes 
graded schools, yet the office of county superintendent can be so enlarged in scope and 
functions as to improve greatly the quality and amount of supervisory attention now 
given the ungraded schools. 

County superintendency proves advantageous in Texas. Superintendent Cooper, of Texas: 
The experiment of county superintendency which has been made during the past two 
years has demonstrated conclusively the superior efficiency of the system and justified 
the hopes of its friends. The school term has been essentially lengthened in nearly 
every county which has adopted superintendency, although the reduction in the per 
capita was expected to reduce the average term. The law providing for optional county 
superintendency was passed in the spring of 1887. * * * The average increase in 
the school term in the counties having adopted it is nearly half a month, although the ap- 
portionment was reduced 25 cents per capita. But the increase in length of school term is 
one of the least of the benefits which have followed the adoption of county superin- 
tendency in some of these counties. The teachers have been aroused, the schools have 
been classified, the interest of the people has been directly enlisted, and the children 
have been taught—not merely kept in school-houses. Effective supervision is essential 
to an efficient system of public schools, and opposition to county superintendency is either 
conscious or ignorant obstruction te economy, efficiency, and progress in our publie 
schools. 

School trustees should be progressive men.—Superintendent Logan, of Montana: The office 
of trustee is one of the most honorableand responsible positions connected with ourschools, 
for to them are entrusted the honor, reputation, and welfare of the district, as well as 
guardianship of the youth. Such responsibilities require responsible men. 

Boards of trustees should be composed of the representative men of every community. 
Public spirited, progressive, and intelligent citizensare and should be found by the office. 
It is important that such persons should be elected, as it is essential that only the best 
teachers should be employed. 


XXII.—TEACHERS. 


Necessity for teachers of high character.—Superintendent Hook, of Georgia: The teacher 
is, next to the minister of God, the most important figure moving on the stage of our sec- 
ular and social life. He trains the young minds and hearts, and thus becomes the first 
lieutenant of the parents of every home in the land. His character should be without 
stain, his intelligence should be large, his temper and manners kind, courteous, and 
genial, and his bearing fully equal to the behests of the high and responsible duties im- 
posed upon him. 

Relation of teacher and pupil.—Superintendent Draper, of New York: The teacher has 
a legal right and is vested with legal power and authority to maintain order. If order 
is the first law of Heaven, it is none the less so of the school-room. It is of the first 
and highest importance. The law understands this and clothes the teacher with author- 
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ity adequate to secure it. If with this authority the teacher can not maintain order 
and exact an immediate and unhesitating obedience to his reasonable commands, he had 
better surrender his commission and go into some other business, and not be long about 
it. If he can not do it without brutality he had better abandon the attempt to do it at 
all, for the law will no ionger sustain him in doing it that way. The law does not for- 
bid corporal punishment, but the better opinion of the people is unquestionably adverse 
to it. Any severe infliction of it which amounts to brutality is an assault in the esti- 
mation of the law, for which the teacher is both civilly and criminally liable. I have 
sometimes thought that teachers are liable to be misled by the frequent use of the phrase 
in loco parentis, The teacher cannot, and he ought to know that he does not, stand in 
the exact relationship which the parent sustains to the child. That is impossible. It 
is impossible because nature is against it. The law will not permit a teacher to punish 
as severely as it will a parent, because the law is humane and recognizes the fact that the 
parent has in his breast a feeling for the child to which the teacher is probably a 
stranger. The law wi!l euard more jealously the treatment of the teacher towards the 
child than it will that of the parent towards the child. The law clothes the teacher 
with power to exact and command obedience, but it expects that he will be of sucha 
character, of such natural attainments, and of such qualifications and experience that 
he can exact and maintain obedience and order in the school-room without resorting to 
measures that are overharsh. The tendency of the age undoubtedly is to debar vicious 
and incorrigible children from the privileges of the schools or to provide for them in 
schoo!s arranged for their separate use and with special reference to their care and dis- 
cipline. 

Whe teacher can require that pupils who pretend to come to school shall come with 
‘reasonable regularity. Can a child come to school but one day in a week, can he come 
only on alternate days, can he come an hour after the sessions have commenced, can he 
leave in the midst of daily sessions, only because the child knows no better and is al- 
lowed at home to follow his own inclination, or because the lawless parent wishes him 
to be so irregular? I answer no, with much confidence in my position. The school is 
free to all. It isthe eommon right of all. Each must, however, use his privileges ina 
way which will not injure his neighbor. If you are to permit such irregularity and 
lawlessness in one case you niust do it in all cases, and any such position would lead to 
the overthrow of the public school system. Andso I say unhesitatingly that itis within 
the province and itis an essential part of the duty of those who are in charge of the 
public schools to exact prompt and regular attendance, so far as attendance can be 
prompt and regular, having in view the nature of the home circumstances which ought 
to be taken into consideration. 

Influence of the teacher.—City Superintendent Shelley, of York, Pa.: The teacher must 
himself be the embodiment of what he would have his pupils become. His motives of 
action will inspire lofty motives in the young souls entrusted to his care; or, on the 
other hand, the low plane of the teacher’s intellectual and moral life will be the certain 
prelude to the mental dearth and moral degradation of those under his instruction and 
influence. The teacher should prepare himself intelligently to direct the observations 
of pupils in the realm of nature as well as to lead them to appreciate and enjoy the good 
in literature. With teachers who find their highest enjoyment out of school hours in 
preparing themselves to do better and more thorough work the schools must prove a suc- 
cess. : 

Professional teachers should be employed.—Z. HW. Brown, superintendent of city schools, 
Nashville, Tenn.: The services of most estimable young men have been secured as 
teachers, and had they remained they wou!d have been valuable accessions to the corps, 
but their term of service has been too short. Itis unfortunate for the school that these 
positions should be held by young men who are simply preparing themselves for some 
other profession rather than that of teaching. However promising they may be, and 
however well they may have stood in the college from which they bear a diploma, they 
are but novices in the business of teaching, and the school must suffer, at least till they 
acquire some professional experience. Such policy as will secure a greater length of 
service, and hence a greater degree of permanency, in these important positions will con- 
tribute much to the successful training of the high school pupils. ; 

Teachers should be welt paid.—J. M. Satterfield, school superintendent of Marion 
County, W. Va.: One great drawback in the profession of teaching is the low salaries 
paid. One who makes a success in teaching will also be successful in other callings; 
hence when teaching fails to compensate him he will seek employment more remuner- 
ative, and the consequence is, the inexperienced teacher is constantly taking the place of 
the experienced. Too many boys and girls—chéildren—are trying to teach school. A 
teacher of twenty years’ experience is offered no better pay in the common schools than 
one who has never taught, provided their ccriifieates oj scholarship happen to be of the 
same grade, A teacher should he paid according to what he does and not according te 
the amount he knows. 
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The success of a tcacher determined in the school-room.—Y". KR. Brace, school superintend- 
ent of Camden County, N. J.: It is too true that many who enter the teacher’s profes- 
sion have only a slight conception of the teacher’s work, and so fail in the outset. Some 
find out their unfitness and fall out of the ranks, and some remain to become tramp 
teachers, staying only a year or a part of a year in any school. It is also true that some 
ot those who take the highest standing in our normal schools and colleges, and wear the 
highest honors, are complete failures in life. Some who are sent out to teach, clothed 
with the authority of a normal school diploma, are utterly unqualified to take charge of 
a schocel and teach the pupils, while some that have failed to get their diplomas have be- 
come first-class teachers. 

Preparation of teachers. —President Sheib, State Normal School, Louisiana: The teacher 
must have completed her preparation when she enters the class-room. She is there to 
instruct and train, and the object and means by which it is to be attained must have 
been considered beforehand. 

Moral character of teachers. —President Sheib, State Normal School, Louisiana: Itis the 
man or the woman, not the method or the disciplinarian, that teaches the most serious 
lessons which the child has to learn. It is this teacher who appears before the class at 
the same moment as a guardian, as instructor, as friend, 2s guide, and as the model man 
or woman whose truth, sincerity, and purity are worthy of imitation. 

Education has for its object the moral being as well as the intellectual one. * * * 

The very idea of benevolence and justice revolts against a system which wilfully, or as 
a result of criminal negligence, entrusts the conscience and the character of the child to 
the care of a teacher whose mind is poisoned and whose heart is bad. This evil commu- 
nication is all the more dangerous because to the child the teacher is a guide and a 
model. 

Young persons should not be employed.—Town Superintendent Matthews, of Cornwall, 
Vt.: I think that the law ought to require that all teachers should be at least eighteen 
years of ace. There are too many young teachers who not only have had no experience 
in teaching but do not know how to govern themselves, much less their schools. 

Town Superintendent Guild, of Enosburg, Vt.: I think there is need of a law limit- 
ing the age at which one can secure a certificate for teaching. In some schools there is 
a strong tendency to hire young teachers in order to save a little in wages. 

Older teachers would have a maturer judgment for the work, would demand higher 
wages, and the larger wages would lead the pecple to demand better qualifications, so 
that the benefit arising from such a law would be for both teachers and scholars. 


XXII.—TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


Temperance instruction in Minnesota. —Superintendent Kiehle, of Minnesota: The re- 
ports from the counties indicate a purpose to honestly execute the law. The subject is 
doubtless as well taught as others are. The children are easily interested, and I have 
no doubt will derive much permanent good through the skill and example of good 
teachers. Nothing should be left undone that will fix in the minds of cur youth a sense 
of the folly and danger of the use of alcoholic beverages and a resolution to entirely ab- 
stain from their use. 

No measure can beiter promote temperance and morality.—Superintendeut Estabrook, of 
Michigan: It is certain no measure can be made more effectual for the advancement of 
the cause of temperance and morality than thorough, faithful, and honest instruction 
given in our public schools to all pupils in regard to the effects of alcohol and narcotics 
on the body and soul. * * * JI believe in teaching temperance, but not in forcing 
text-books upon our grades where they can not be used. 

Temperance instruction gaiiting favor.—Superintendent Leech, of Cambria County, Pa.: 
The subject of physiology and hygiene is growing in the favor of teachers, pupils, and 
cifizens. Our teachers are making rapid progress in thestudy of thesubject. However, 
in many schools it was but imperfectly taught, and in many of these the law was barely 
complied with, ifatall. The unreasonable prejudice against this new branch in many 
places is disappearing, but still it exists, and in some cases with the teachers, too. 
Where it has been properly taught the feeling against this branch, where it existed, is 
fast disappearing. Can we place too much importance on health 6f body? What shall 
it profit us if we gain the whole field of knowledge and lose our own health? 

How can any intelligent parent be opposed to this subject when he once knows that 
its object is to make better men and women, physically and morally, of the boys and 
girls who shall go out from our schools, and to warn them against the evils of intem- 
perance ana instil into their minds a love for temperance in all things. This subject is 


destined to be one of the most useful as well as one of the most popular studies of our 
common schools. 
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XXIV.—TEXT-BOooks. 


Free text-books advantageous. Superintendent Chapman, of New Jersey: No appropria- 
tion of an equal sum can secure greater advantages to the schools than that which is re- 
quired to furnish the text-books. The district can purchase at a lower price than the 
individual, and the same book, with proper care, may serve half a dozen pupils in suc- 
cession instead of one. If the books are so furnished a thorough grading is made possi- 
ble, and much inconvenience and delay are avoided. 

Free text-books authorized in Pennsylvania.—Superintendent Higbee, of Pennsylvania: 
The grant of authority to school directors to furnish free text-books for their schools is 
more and more used, and thus far such action has given full satisfaction, not cnly in our 
large cities, but in many of our rural districts. It is found to be more economical, sav- 
ing all loss to parents through change of text-books, and making it possible to commence 
the work of teaching on the first day of school, each scholar being provided with his 
books at once, without any annoying delay until parents can purchase. It adds greatly 
to the enrolment of pupils, for many parents who through poverty or indifference have 
failed to supply books, and thus have kept their children from attendance, now send 
them. In Massachusetts the law is compulsory. With us authority only is given, and 
the directors are to use their own discretion in the matter. The fact, therefore, that the 
practice of furnishing text-books free steadily gains ground with us is an argument in 
its favor. 

Cost of text-books when furnished free.—H. W. Halliwell, secretary of the board of con- 
trollers of public schools of Philadelphia: The cost of books and other supplies for many 
years has ranged from 80 cents to $i per pupil. i 

Free text-books in New Jersey.—Superintendent Apgar, of New Jersey: Nearly all our 
cities furnish text-books free of cost to the children. We have fifteen hundred school 
districts in the State outside the cities, and four hundred of these furnish free text- 
books. It is my endeavor to get all all the districts in the State to adopt the policy 
which now prevails in so many. 

In New York City.x—Superintendent Jasper, of New York City: The board of education 
furnishes all pupils in the public schools with books and school supplies free of expense, 
and this merits the hearty approval of the citizens of New York City. 

In Newark, N. J.—Superintendent Barringer, of Newark, N. J.: We have furnished 
our pupils with books, slate-pencils, chalk, etc., for many years. It has cost on an av- 
erage about 45 cents a year for each pupil. We like the plan very much. Its advan- 
tages are many. I will namea few of them: Cheapness, convenience, uniformity, com- 
plete control of course of study, and removal of all excuses for non-performance of work 
by pupils. 

Text-books furnished free for many yearsin Jersey City.—City Superintendent Barton, of 
Jersey City: For many years free text-books have been furnished to the pupils in the 
public schools of this city. This plan has proven very satisiactory. The cost per pupil 
has varied from 50 cents to $1.25 per year for books and stationery. 

Free text-books in Woonsocket, R. I.—City Superintendent Thomas, of Woonsocket, 
R. I.: It is found that the average cost of text-books for the past four years has been 66 
cents per pupil. We have never lost a book except by the usual process of wear and 
tear. I do not know of a single disadvantage connected with the plan. The system 
works perfectly in every respect, and none of us would give it up. 

Want of uniformity prevents good teaching.—Superintendent Cooper, of Texas: In many 
schools geed teaching is a physical impossibility, on account of the variety of text-books 
which parents desire and trustees allow to be used. 

Why school-books should be free.—Superintendent Newell, of Maryland: Why should 
not the books needed in ourcommon schools be free to the pupils? We have free school- 
houses, free teachers, free stoves, free fuel, free desks, free black-boards, free wall maps; 
why not also free school-books ? There was a time when none of these things were free, 
‘and some were non-existent. The teacher was paid so much a week and ‘‘ boarded 
around.’’ The writer has seen, when he was a boy, a band of urchins trooping to the 
school-house, each with his contribution to the fuel of the day under hisarm. He has 
also in his capacity of teacher had a pupil come to him with his desk carried behind him 
by a colored man, because ‘‘such was the:old custom,’’ as his father explained. Now 
all is free except the school-books, and that tax remains as one of the relics of barbarism. 

But why should school-books be free? 

(1) Because otherwise the schools are not really free. If any money consideration is 
necessary to the enjoyment of school privileges, the name of ‘‘ free schooi ’’ is a mockery 

(2) Because the cost of books keeps some children out of school, and these perhaps 
the very children who need schooling the most. The parents are too poor to buy books 
and too proud to be willing to have their children enter as paupers. 

(3) Because the book tax introduces invidious class distinctions. Some children pay 
for their books; others are classed as ‘‘indigent’’ and do not pay. Here is a line of 
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separation that should not be tolerated in any Americanschool. The pupilsshould meet 
in school on the same level, as they will afterwards do at the polls when they come to 
exercise the right of suffrage. 

(4) Because the work of the school can not be carried on promptly and efliciently 
unless books can be furnished by the teacher on the day they areneeded. A teacher wishes 
to begin a class in grammar. He tells them to bring the proper text-book on the uext 
Monday. Monday comes and only three pupils out of twelve have the book. The 
opening is postponed till the next day. Next day brings four books and the opening 
is postponed till next week. Next week sees half the class furnished with books and 
the teacher debates with himself whether to give up the class or to go on with one-half 
the members, or to give them another week to procare books. This is no fancy sketch, 
but a photograph from the life. 

(5) Because the waut of free text-books enables parents to nullify a law of the State. 
In most of the States a law has been passed requiring ‘‘temperance physiology’’ to be 
taught in all public schools, ‘‘ with the use of text-books as other branches are taught.” 
But a parent by simply refusing or neglecting to purchase the text-book can virtually 
repeal the law, so far as his child is concerned, and set at naught the will of the major- 
ity of his fellow-citizens expressed under constitutional forms. 

(6) Because free books are on the whole the cheapest. The State can buy at a much 
lower rate than a private individual. Nearly one-half of the present money expended 
on bocks might be saved by buying at wholesale; and the additional State tax would 
hardly be felt by the majority of those who patronize the schools. 

(7) Because those communities that have tried the experiment of ‘‘free books’ are 
perfectly satisfied and could not be induced to return to the old plan. 

(8) Because the arguments used against free books are the very same as have been 
urged and are urged against free schools. ‘‘People do not value properly what they 
have not paid for.’’ Ir I hada valuable horse given me by a friend should I value him 
the less because he cost me nothing? Dowe think the lessof a broad and smooth high- 
way because there is no toll-gate on it? 

Lastly, because free books would add ten per cent. to the number of scholars, and 
twenty-five per cent. to the efficiency of the schools. 

Objections to furnishing free text-books to the poor on'y.—Superintendent Patterson, of 
New Hampshire: The district furnishes free school-houses, free furniture, free apparatus, 
and free teachers; why not free text-books as well, and open the schools to the poorest? 
The patriotic purpose of the public school is universal education, but the object cannot 
be reached if we throw the expense of text-books upon those who have nothing with 
which to buy. It is like offering the milk and honey of salvation, which the poor are 
invited to ‘* buy without money and without price,’’ in marble cathedrals and at golden 
altars, where only the rich can bow. Experience shows that from ten to twenty per 
cent. of the school population is excluded by this burden. 

But we are told that books are now free to the poor. Yes, and so is the county farm; 
but they decline your charity, and Iam glad ofit. I honor the American citizen whose 
self-respect and parental affection will not allow his child to be stigmatized as a pauper 
in the knowledge of his companions. The sense of inferiority blights the gems of no- 
bility and dries up the joy of vouth atits source. A child should not be punished for 
its poverty in a democratic system of education. To humiliate scholars at every grade 
of their progress is a poor way to build up a manly and womanly character, fitted for 
the responsibilities of a free citizenship. The example isas hurtful, also, tothe children 
of the rich as to those of the poor. It begets in them arrogance, conceit, and an im- 
pression of superiority unfavorable to the idea that character is to be measured by in- 
tellectual and moral standards, rather than by accidental social distinctions. Compul- 
sory education and free text-books should stand together in a system of school laws. 

Free text-books recommended.—City Superintendent Emerson, of Newton, M[ass.: The 
following are some of the advantages of the system offrce text-books: 

(1) It effects a saving of tile. Under thesystem of individual purchases, a delay of 
a week, and even more, is not unusual at the opening of the school year. This loss of 
time involves 2 large loss of money. Allow me, as a matter of convenience, to illustrate 
from the schoo!s under my supervision. The city provides instruction for about four 
thousand pupils. The cost of the schools, exclusive of the interest onthe money in- 
vested in land and school buildings, is, in round numbers, five Rundred dollars a day, 
reckoning two hundred school days to the year. Viewed from this point, a week's 
delay becomes a matter of grave importance. With free text-books the work of the 
schools may begin at once. There need not bea delay of a single hour. 

(2) It secures better classification. Not only is the long delay incident to the organ- 
izing of the classes prevented, but it enables the teacher to make a better classification 
of his school. The pupil is examined, his qualifications considered, and then suitable 
books are given. Formerly parents bought larger hooks for the older children, and re- 
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fused to buy smaller books for younger ones. Thus many pupils suffered from want of 
proper classification. This evil is felt mest keenly in country schools. * * * 

(3) It effects a saving of expense. first, the cost of the books is-less. The pupils 
pay retail prices or a considerable advahce upon wholesale prices; the city or town buys 
at lowest wholesale prices. On accownt of the exceptionally large discount allowed on 
text-bcoks, and other schoe! supplies, the difference between thes @ prices is consider- 
able, sometimes amounting to trom twenty-five to fifty per cent. of the retail price. 
Again, free text-books are used until they are worn ont. In the case of individual 
ownership, they are often thrown aside after being used for a few months or possibly 
ayear. ; 

(4) It cultivates in the pupil the habit of respect for public property. The pupil 
is required to use the books with care and to return them witiiout spot or defacement. 


a Se Se 


(5) It secures uniformity of text-books, * * * 

(6) It secures to the schosis better books and appliances, and a larger variety ofthem, — 
and thusleads the way to greater flexibility in the work ofthe school-rcom. * * * 

(7) It increases school attendance and removes casto distinctions. The purchase of 
books for a large family of children imposes a heavy tax upon the parents. In many 
instances thistax becomes a greater burden than the parents are willing or able to bear, 
and the children are taken out of school at an early age or are compelled to weat the 
badge of pauperism by having their books supplied at the public expense. 

7 Laws for warformity of fet. bocks condemned.—City Superintendent Bettison, of New 
Orleans: Is not uniformity an evil rather thah a benefit? The teacher who “has used 
only one grammar or one arithmetic is not equal to the one who bas used several. Every 
intelligent teacher knows that it is decidedly to a pupil’s advantage to chhnge from one 
author to another in pursuing the same study. Even when the bocks are good, chatige 
is sometimes beneficial; but when a bad selection has been made, and the teachers | 
throughout a State are indignant because they are compelled to use an inferior or worth- 
less book, how galling is the legal necessity of continuing the wrong for four years. 

All educators know that when books are not s: apported by authority, but are allowed 
to stand upon their own merits, the unworthy ones are short-lived. An intellectual, 7 
conscientious teacher would secrn to recommend a text-b ook that heregards as inferior; 
and if an occasional mistake should be made bye local board in the limited introduction 
of a defective or badly arranged book, 1t would not be a serious, lorig-contih eek aiid 4 
multitudinous blunder like the legal four-year infliction of an unsuitable or worthless 
work under the present law. Indeed, if is very difficult for even a a ood teacher to form 
a correct estimate of a school-book until he has given it a year’s trial in the schocl-room. 
How much less the probability of a perfect selection by a body of men who seldom enter 4 
school-room, and who are not, asa rule, chosen with a specialreference to their familiarity 
with theimproved modern systems of education. No new book shotid be introduced with- 
outhaving undergone the closest investigation by 2 body of trained teachers, who shotld, 
if possible, hold meetings for its discussion, and use ib experinichtally in their classes. 

* * * The injury is most keenly felt in the cities where there are well-organized 
systems of schools whose teachers and officers well know their wants. 5 
: i 


XRV.—WHAT SHALL BE TAUGHT IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS? 


Public schools should not attempt too much.—Superintendent Estabrook, of Michigan: In 
our larger cities itidustrial schools may be established, where those who cannot be trained 
at home may have an opportunity afforded for sequiting practice in the use of tools, 
Technical schools ought to be organized in every Siate, in cabrielh pupils who have finished 
the disciplinary stiidiés may have the most ample opportunity for acquiring manual 
skill. 

But our schools wiil fail of accomplishing theif object af they ave burdened and con- 
fused by attempts to teach that which it is not necessary for ali to know, or to give train- 
ing which is not needful to all. The ¢ommen schools are necessary for the perpetuity 
and prosperity of the State. The special schools are for the advantage and prosperity of 
the individual. 

Importance of vocal culture and physical training.—Superintendent Williams, of Nashua, 
N. H.: There is no more important branch of instruction in our public schools than that 
which tends to the proper development of the vocal organs, and ‘to the correction of bad 
habits in tone and quality of voice. Good reading cannot be atta rined, except in rare 
individual cases, uhless considerable attention is civen to voice culture from the very | 
lowest grade. At first it may be a mere iinitation ¢ on the pari of the child, as indeed it 
is, but even in this stage of the child’s progress the teacher’s cortect tone and accent, 
with distinct ehtinciation, is a powerfdl inftiente for Giilture. This fact is especially 
noticeable in schools composed largely of childten of foreign parentage, who have heard 
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nothing but their native tongue at home, and the poorest of broleen English among their 
playmates. Iniitation is then the only method which the teacher can ust to correct 
their faults in reading and speaking. .She must be to them an example, a copy, a stand- 
ard, which they are to strive to reach, * * * 

Physical training. or gymmastics, as it is commonly called, is of no less importance, 
if we take into acconnt the fact that the mind cannot act with the best results unless 
sustained by a healthy body. ‘‘A sound mind in a sound body ’’ isa truism that needs 
to be reniembered and heeded with special care during the growing period ef the child. 
IfI may be permitted to quote another, ‘‘ We are blameworthy if, in this age of lavish 
education, we continue to yoke together active brains and inert bodies, to increase the 
lord upon our shoulders and neglect the means for carrying it.”” If learning is to be ac- 
quired at the sacritice of health, it would be better not to acquireit. But there is no 
need of losing health in the pursuit of knowledge. To counteract such a tendency it is 
necessary that the pupil should maintain correct and regular habits of reasonable recre- 
Ation outof school, and that physical training be mace 2 part of every-day work in school. 
Each teacher should set apart a few minutes each day for this purpose, and the other 
work wil! not suffer on account of it, but will rather be benefited by it. 

The poticy of a school not to be determined by a pupil nor his parents.—Superintendent 
Draper, of New York: The teacher must classify and arrange the school. He must, 
apon inquiry aud examination, determine what studies the pupil should pursue and in 
what classes he ought to recite. The child must accept the arrangemen: of the school. 
He must not only submit to the discipline of the school, but he must pursue the course 
of instruction outlined for him. The parent can not dictate the policy of the public 
echool towards his own child. I assert the principle broadiy and squarely, that when 
the child is brought to the door of the schco!l-house, and is turned over to the public school 
gystcm for education, that system is expected to know better whai he needs, and better how 
to do for him what he needs, than the parent who bringshimthere. * * * Hemust 
| fake such studies, he must observe the rules insuch manner,zs the public school authori- 
ties shall say. Any other rule is antagonistic to the harmony and eificiency of the school 

system. 
a9 ¥ = 2 x x x 
The teacher is in no wise subject to thedirection or the restraint of the child’s parent. 
Nothing is more common than the interference of parents with the discipline and the 
course of procedure in the public schools. They become dissatisfied generally, or angry 
at matters of small importance if they relate to other children, but which are magnitied 
into matters of great moment when they relate totheirown. They have no right to 
expect that they can change the whole policy of the schocis so that it shall accord with 
their personal ideas. There is no sense in beginning a isht upon the teacher hecause 
of dissatisfaction with the proceedings of the school. Suggestions should be always wel- 
come. Good ones should be put to good use. But the ideathat the parent can control 
the teacher, even in reference to his own child, must be repudiated. The teacher is not 
Tesponsible to the parent, but the school system, and the course cf the school system is 
to be determined, not by any one irate individual, but in the ustal weys for determining 
all questions in this country, either through appeal to constituted authority, or by the 
voting power of a majority of the people. The parent may exercise his influence and 
his vote to modify the system or change the teacher, but he can not be allowed to man- 
age the school. 

If there is any one proposition which I would emphasize, any one thing which I de- 
Sire everybody connected with the public school system to observe, it is that the power 
of managing and directing the public schools must be kept with the public school au- 
thorities; that it is for them to determine the policy, as itis for them to direct the pro- 
cedure, of the schools. Whenthey make serious mistakes, their mistakes will be cor- 

“rected through the proper channels and by the legitimate power or the people, but until 
they do make mistakes, and until their mistakes are corrected in the proper way, they 
must be clothed by law with the authority which always gces with responsibility. 

Scope of the nublic schools.—Superintendent Cooper, of Texas: Each public school main- 
tained by the State should give instruction in the subjecis which are essential to the 
formation of good citizenship. For this end, instruction in the elementary branches, if 
thorough and effective, is sufficient. Other subjects should in general be excluded from 
tngraded country schools. It would be desirable, if it could be done without too great 
inconvenience, to authorize trustees of the districts in each justice’s precinct to provide 
for higher instruction in some one school situated near the centre of the precinct, which 
might be attended by the children within the scholastic age who had passed beyond the 
Subjects which could be advantageously taught in the ungraded country schools. The 
Instruction of two or three pupils in higher algebra, geometry. trigonometry, Latin, 
Greek, or other subjects than those mentioned before as suitable for ungraded schools 
Tequires so much time from the teacher, that these subjects cannot be well taught with- 
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out detriment to the welfare of the other pupils, who constitute four-fifths of the chil- 
dren taught in the schools. But the educational needs of these few children in each 
school district, who have passed beyond the elementary subjects and are still within the 
scholastic age, should be provided for. I am of the opinion that this can not be done 
effectually without detriment to the interests of the large majority of children in any 
other way than the one suggested, namely, the organization in each justice’s precinct, 
or any convenient subdivision of the county, of one school which should be authorized 
to give instruction in all subjects or grades below the high school. 

There should be in each county a high school, in which any one within the scholastic 
age who desired and had the ability to go beyond the course of instruction in primary 
and grammar schools might fit themselves for active life or for entrance into a univer- 
sity. 

The study of civil government recommended.—Superintendent Hoitt, of California: The 
study of our civil government, including the National Government, and the important 
points in our State, county, and city governments, should receive more attention in our 
public schools. 

Pupils should be required to memorize the most important portions of the Constitu- 
tion, and made to understand what they memorize. Such acourse will be a very potent 
method of preparing them for the duties of citizenship. , 

Music introduced into the schools.—From the Report of the School Committee of Pem- 
broke, N. H.: Musicfrom chart work was introduced into our schools the firstof thesecond 
term, and we were pleased to note the interest which some of our teachers took in this work 
and the success which crowned their efforts. If there be any skeptics who do not believe 
that music can be taught without a professional instructor, they should have visited our 
village schools at their closing exercises. We know now, if we were in doubt before, 
that it can be taught with great success and profit. * * * Wehave introduced music, 
not to trespass upon the time of the school, but simply as an exercise to be conducted for 
a few minutes each day, torest the weary workers and give them renewed zeal and energy 
for the labors before them. 


XX VI.—WORD-METHOD OF TEACHING READING. 


The word-method of teaching reading commended.—Superintendent Morss, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H.: More than ten years ago the board of instruction voted that the word- 
method of teaching reading should be employed. This innovation, as people call it, is 
not a new idea atall. In i841 Horace Mann, ina public address, said: ‘‘ The plan of 
teaching words first has succeeded wherever it has been fairly tried; and I have no doubt 
that it will soon wholly supersede the old and doleful method of beginning with the 
alphabet.’’ Prussia, in 1872, prohibited by law teaching to read by beginning with the 
alphabet. No effort is made to teach the letters till the child knows how to read, as the 
names of the letters give no clue to the sound of the combination of letters that makes 
the word. The reasons for this method are so familiar to all educators that it would he 
superfluous to state them, 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Sitka, Alaska, February 6, 1889. 

Srg: On September 15, 1888, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general agent for Alaska, made a 
report in writing concerning the public schools in the district, and laid the same before 
the board as then constituted, the members present being the Acting Governor, Dr. 
Jackson, and myself. I had only been in the district a few days, and was compelled to 
accept the statements of the report pro forma. Under those circumstances the report 
was approved and forwarded to your office. Subsequently, after the return of Governor 
Swineford, and at a meeting of the newly constituted board, consisting of five members, 
upon the motion of Governor Swineford, based upon a number of material inaccuracies 
in the report, it was recalled. 

The only meeting of the board after the receipt of the report was on the 25th of January, 
when it declined to enter into the subject further than to instruct me to draw up a re- 
port of the public schools in the district for the year ending June 30, 1888. 

Dr. Jackson is not in the district toaid me in that duty. I was not 2 member of the 
board during any part of that fiscal year. By reason of the absence of Dr. Jackson, I 
have not access to any of the official records of the board for that period to aid me. 

I beg leave to make the following imperfect report: 


SCHOOLS OPEN. 
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In addition to the foregoing public schools for whites and natives there is at Sitka an 
Indian school, under the auspices of the Greco-Russian Church, maintained by the Holy 
Synod in Russia, which employs two teachers, and has anenrolment of fifty. English is 
taught in this school, and in the visits I made thereto I found it one of the most flour- 
ishing ones in the district. 

The Sisters of Charity also maintain a hospital and a school at Juneau: They are 
struggling against poverty and isolation, but are doing good in an unostentatious way. 
They have, however, the cordial co-operation of the hardy mining population at Juneau. 

Rev. Adolf Lydell also established, under the auspices of the Free Mission Society of 
Sweden, a mission school near Tukalat, and erected a log school-house. 

The Indian industrial school at Sitka, included in the total of eighteen schools hereto- 
fore summarized, had an enrolment of one hundred and eighty-six pupils. The average 
number of instructors, including nurse at the hospital attached thereto, was twelve. 
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There were very few facilities, and are yet few, for industrial instruction, as distin- 
guished from general education, for the boys at this schcol. They have a blacksmith- 
shop with one set of tools. There is no demand here for anysucn work to give employ- 
ment for boys while undergoing industrial instruction. The carpenter-shop is also small 
and only a few boys can be instructed in and about it. The printing-ofiice is only a 
moderate affair, and not equal to the capacity of training more than three or four in that 
art. The saoe-shop is of the same modest propertions. The fact is that, asthe institu- 
tion is now constituted in facilities and means of industrial education, there is practi- 
cally no labor for the boys beyond the simplest kind of manual labor, such as sawing 
wood for the consumption of the school and the buildings attached. 

The principal, hir. Kelley, and the teachers and instructors have been doing all that 
can possibly be done with the means of industrial education which they have had within 
reach. Iam clearly of the opinion that before the industrial features of this school can 
be realized that that department must be reorganized by a careful selection of such oc- 
cupations as will be useful to this peculiar people when they leave the school to go out 
into the world to earn a living for themselves; and also when the occupations are selected 
in which to train them that the facilities of competent and efiicient training be amply 
provided. This is not the case now as to the boys, bué it is not the fault of those in 
management. It has been, so far, the wantof money. There is not evenafish-cannery | 
here where they might be put to training. The means of giving the girls some kind of ~~ 
an education that will fit them for wives and mothers are more ample, and are far more 
useful than anything in an industrial way that has been proviced for the boys. Look- 
ing at the experience and results at Metlakahtla I am satisfied that the most practical 
thing to be done is the erection of a small steam saw-mill and a planing-mill of moder- | 
ate capacity for the making ef packing-cases for fish-canneries. This is an industry 
natural to the country and demanded by one of the two other great industries of this 
district. In view of the fact that the Government is now dealing liberally by the way | 
of appropriations to this school, I suggest that a plan of industrial reorganization be 
carefully matured, one that is really adapted to the circumstances and natural surround- 
ings of the natives. J ) 

I attach hereto an abstract of the monthly enrolment, marked A, and one of classifica- 
tion of studies, marked B. 

My rapidly increasing judicial duties since I arrived in Alaska, and duties of that 
character since the order of the board mentioned in the first part hereof, have prevented 
me from making any other in accordance therewith than this now submitted. 

I hope to supplement it in some suggestions hereafter in regard to the means of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the industrial schoo! here. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


JNo. H. KEATLEY, 
President. 
Hon, N. H. R. Dawson, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C, 


LETTER TRANSMITTING THE REPORT OF THE GENERAL AGENT OF EDUCATION. 


TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATON, 
Sitka, Alaska, September 15, 1888. 

Sig: The Territorial board of education in Alaska has the honor of transmitting to you 
the annual report for 1887-88 of the general agent of education in Alaska, with its ap- 
proval of the recommendations contained excepi as follows, to wit, the recommendations 
for school-houses at Kodiak and Afognak, and for industrial boarding schools at Kodiak 
and Unalaska. As itis expected the Governor, whois now visiting Western Alaska, will 
have more definite information on those items, they were withheld for future action 
at the request of the general agent himself. 

The following recommendations of the report were taken up seriatim, discussed, and 
adopted unanimously: 

(1) The Commissioner of Education is recommended to allow the Episeopal Board of 
Missions for the school at Anvik, and the Moravian Board of Missions for the schools at 
Bethel and Carmel, compensation for 1887-88, proportioned to the time taught and the 
number of pupils. 

(2) That school-houses be erected at Douglass City and Metlakahtla. 

(3) That the Board offer to co-operate with the Commissioner of Agriculture in an 
effort to establish an experimental farm in connection with the Sitka Industrial School. 
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(4) That the Commissioner of Education allow from the school fund eight dollars per 
month towards the wages of native policemen to enforee the regular attendance of chil- 
dren at school. 

(5) That legislation be asked from Congress to secure & permanent school fund for 
Alaska. 

6) That leeai school committees be appointed wherever practicable. 

3 That the yard of the Sitka School No. 1 he gradeil and seeded down to grass, and 
that cutters be placed around the eaves of the school-house. 


~ 


Present at the meeting, Acting GovernorH. i. Haydon, Judge Keatley, and Dr. Jack- 


son. 
By order of the Board. . ; 
Jno. H. KEATLEY, 
President, 
SHERDON JACKSON, 
Seerctary. 


) Hon. N, if. R. Dawson, 
U. S. Commissioner of Edueation. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL AGENT TO THE TERRITORIAL BOARD. 


| SITKA, ALASKA, June 30, 1888. 
To the TERRITORIAL BOARD oF EnucATION, Sitka, Alaska: 
GENTLEMEN: In compliance with the regulations governing the public schools ané 
echool officers of Alaska I beg to submit the following as the annual report of the general 
agent of education: 


A.—NUMBER AND GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS IN ALASKA. 


Alaska has fifteen schools (with 1,261 pupils), supported in whole or in part by the 
Government; fifteen parochial schools of the Russian Church, with 300 pupils, one being 
in Sitka; one Presbyterian mission school, at Hocnah, with 136 pupils; two Moravian 
schools, at Bethel and Carmel, with 38 pupils; one Roman Catholic school, at Juneau; one 
Episcopal schoo}. at Anvik; two Swedish mission schools, at Cnalaklik and Yakutat, and 
the two schools of the Alaska Commercial Company, with 82 pupils; making a total of 
thirty-nine schcols and over 1,800 pupils. 


I. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
1. Onalaska District. 


Unga {Public),—Prof. John H. Carr, teacher; enrolment 25. Owing to sickness in his 
family Mir. Carr closed the school the Ist of April and returned to the States. Prof. 
John A. Tuck, of Long Island, New York, was appointed in his place. 

The citizens of Unga are the banner people of Alaska in their interest in the educa- 
tion of their children, During October, 1887, they erected and paid for a neat and sub- 
stantial sckool-house 20 by 24 feetin size. This is the first community in Alaska to 
erect their own school building. Their public spirit deserves honorable mention, 


8. Kediak Disirict. 


‘Lo tke eastward of the Unalaska District comes that of Kodiak with its two schools of 
Kodiak and Afoenak., 

Kodiak (public).—Prof. W, E. Roscoe, teacher; enrolment 81. In addition to the pub- 
lic sehool for the children Professor and Mrs. Roscoe hold an evening school for adults 
who desire to learn English. 

iz. Roscoe reports that the pupils have made much greater progress this year than 
lest. This has particularly been the case in geography, temperance hygiene, and the 
use of the English language. To this latter special prominence is given, regular talking 
exercises being had each day. The use of the Russian language in the schcol is prohib- 
ited. Kodiak is one of the leading centers of the Territory and ought to have a good 
Scheol building. 

-lfogiak (public).—Rev. James A. Wirth, teacher; enrolment 24. Professor Wirth re- 
ports that the two great hinderances he mests in his work are the want of appreciation on 
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the part of the parents as to the value of an education, and the impossibility of crowding 
more than twenty-four pupils into the small, inconvenient, and uncomfortable room that 
he is compelled to use for the school. Some of the children are making good progress 
in reading, writing, drawing, and singing. In arithmetic they seem very slow, but in 
any study not requiring abstract thought make rapid progress. This place greatly needs 
a comfortable school-house situated midway between the creole and native settlements. 

For reasons mentioned hereafter I have been unable to visit any of these schools for 
two years past. 


3. Sitka District. 


& 

We come now to the Sitka district, with its sixteeen schools, including a Swedish niis- 
sion at Yakutat, a Roman Catholic school at Juneau, and a Russian Church school at 
Sitka, 

Douglass City (public).—This school was commenced under the auspices of the Society 
of Friends by Messrs. E. W. Weesner and W. H. Baugham, in the summer of 1887. In 
February, 1888, Mr. Baugham returned to the States and his place was supplied by Mr. 
and Mrs. S. R. Moon. Mrs. Moon was in charge of the school after her arrival. Enrol- 
ment, 67. 

Concerning the pupils Mrs. Moon, who had been a teacher for years among the Indians 
of Kansas and the Indian Territory, writes: ‘‘I have never worked among a more intel- 
ligent people of a heathen character than the natives of Alaska. The girls are reeding 
our special care. They are intelligent; have fine features. If we would take these girls 
at five years of age and train them properly they would make the best of house-keepers. 

Douglass City being in the immediate vicinity of the most extensive gold mining in- 
terests in Alaska should have a suitable school building. 

Fort Wrangell (public).—Miss Lyda L. McAvoy, teacher. Enrolment, 106. This is 
the oldest and most advanced day school in the Territory. 

During the past year, through the energy of Hon. James Sheakley, United States com- 
missioner, and with the approval of the honorable Commissioner of Education, the old 
building occupied by the school has been overhauled, repaired, repainted, and fitted up 
in a comfortable manner. 

Haines (public).—Dr. F. F. White, teacher. Enrolment, 140. This school is one hun- 
dred miles from a post-office or civil officials. There being no way provided for enforc- 
ing regular attendance, the average was low for so many children. 

Those that did attend manifested much interest. The teacher reports that he never 
knew children prouder or better satisfied than when pupils who had previously known 
nothing of English could sing a few verses or read a lesson nicely from their first 
reader; that just as soon as they were able to distinguish one letter from another on 
chart or book, the puzzled look gave way to smiles of delight, and from thenceforward 
rapid strides were made in first, second, and third readers. 


* The school was somewhat interfered with during the winter by witchcraft perse- 


cutions. F 

In the spring, when the people left their homes to pack supplies for the Yukon miners 
over the wild and dangerous mountain passes that guard the interior from the coast, taking 
their families with them, Dr. White and his wife, with great self-denial, followed the peo- 
ple to their temporary home at Tyya inlet and continued school until the 5th of June, 
when, an outbreak occuring by which a leading chief lost his life, the excitement was so 
great that it was thought best to close the school for the summer vacation. 

Howkan (public).—Miss Clara A. Gould, teacher. Enrolment,110. This is one of the 
successful schools of the country and deserves the new school building which it is to have 
the present summer. 

Juneau (public) School No. 1 (whites and ereoles).—George B. Johnston, teacher, reports 
a total enrolment of only 25 in the largest American settlement in the Territory. The 
conduct of the school was the least satisfactory of any under my jurisdiction. 

Juneau (public) School No. 2 (natives).—Miss Henrietta Jensen, teacher. Enrolment, 
67. The only pupils in this school that were regular in their attendance were those from 
the Presbyterian Mission Home, in charge of Rev. E. S. Willard. 

Miss Jensen reports concerning them: ‘‘Many of the scholars, who, when the term 
began last September, could not speak a word of English, can now not only speak but 
read and write it. They can also spell correctly, and are beginning in the first princi- 
ples of arithmetic. To the casual observer perhaps nothing seems more absurd than to 
attempt by any process to enlighten the clouded intellect of these benighted people. 
Indeed, the most squalid street Arabs might be considered a thousand times more de- 
sirable as pupils. 

“But a few days’ work amorig and for them convinces the teacher thaf she has not a 
boisterous, uncontrollable lot of children, but 2s much the opposite as it is possible to 
imagine. Children who habititally refrain. from playing during intermission that they 
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may learn some lesson or how to do some fancy work are not to be classed with the wild, 
wayward, or vicious. Boys who, when their ragular lessons are done, are continually 
designing and drawing cannot be said to be entirely devoid of talent worthy of cul- 
tivation. While the development must be slow in most cases, there are a few that could 
compare favorably with white children of the same age. Their abnormal development 
of the faculty of form gives them an inestimable advantage over their inore favored pale- 
face brothers in acquiring the art of writingand drawing. Their minds act very slowly, 
but they make up in tenacity of purpose what they lack in aptness.’’ 

During this present season a pleasant and commodious school building has been erected 
for the use of both schools. 

Killisnoo (public).—Miss May Ransom, teacher. Enrolment, 44. The teacher reportsa 
successfnl year. The conifort of the schoo] has been greatly increased by the possession 
of a suitable school building, which was the first one in Alaska erected by the Govern- 
ment. 

Alawack (public).—Prof. L. W. Currie, teacher. Enrolment, 81. Theschoolhas labored 
under the disadvantage of an uncomfortable building; also distance from any protection 
of Jaw. 

Drunkenness and witchcraft have kept the community in aconstant turmoil. During 
the winter four native men (Hanegahs) forced their way into the house of the teacher, 
and charging a native girl, whom he was sheltering in his family, with being a witch, 
attempted to carry her off by force iu order to torture her. Mr. Currie, at the risk of his 
life, drove them off and saved the girl. Two months later thesame men, re-enforced by 
a large party of the worst element of the Hydah, made another attempt to secure the 
girl, They sang their war song and brandished their knives, but were foiled in secur- 
ing the girl. Failing in that they so farintimidated her brother as to compel him to pay 
&@ ransom in blankets, the currency of the people. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks the school made good progress. 

Metlakahtla ( public).—Mr. William Duncan, teacher. Enrolment, 170, with an aver- 
age attendance during January, 1888, of 159. : 

For years the most successful native mission on the Pacific Coast has been at Meila- 
kahtla, British Columbia, under the leadership of Mr. William Duncan. It was an ob- 
ject lesson studied by the natives far and near, and an example that many desired to 
copy. 

Sitka (Public) School No. 1 (whites and ecreoles),—Miss Margaret Powell, teacher. En- 
rolment,60. During the year a substantial and pleasant school-house has been erected, 
and as a result the teacher reports that the progress of the children has doubled. 

Sitka (Public) School No. 2 (native).—Miss Virginia Pakie, teacher. Enrolment, 71. 
This school, like so many others, has labored under the great disadvantage of an un- 
suitable and uncomfortable building. For want of better it occupied an old, rotten, 
condemned log building, formerly used as a native market place. As the honorable 
Commissioner of Education has authorized the erection of a new building, another year 
aay see the school in better shape. With regard to progress the teacher reports it satis- 

actory. 


IL—CONTRACT SCHOOLS. 


Owing to the difficulty of conducting schools on the coast of Behring Sea, where there 
is mail communication but once or twice a year, 2 small compensation was allowed to 
the schools on the Kuskokwim and Nushagak Rivers, established and conducted by the 
Moravians, 

Bethel, Kuskokwim River (public).—Mr. John H. Killbuck, teacher. Enrolment, 17. 
In the spring of 1887 the Rev. W. H. Weinland, who had been in charge of the school, 
resigned on account of health and returned to the States. His place was taken by Mr. 
J. H. Killbuck, who had accompanied Mr. Weinland to Alaska in 1885, and has made 
some progress in learning the language of the Eskimo, among whom he lives. 

Owing to sickness in his family school was open only eight months out of the ten. 
The largest attendance any one month was seventeen, in March. In February the 
monthly enrolment and average attendance were both sixteen. 

The small attendance of the year is partly due to the opposition of the priest of the 
Greco-Russian Church, and more largely to the prejudices and superstitions of the peo- 
ple themselves. As soon as a boy is old enough to go to school he is of value to his par- 
ents in hunting and fishing, and they are loath to let him go. It is still more difficult 
to secure the attendance of the girls. 

A daughter is the main-stay of the family. At the age of ten or twelve years she is 
sold to a man for his wife. He then takes up his abode with and works for his parents- 
in-law., If he finds his fortunes too severe, or tires of his wife, he simply goes off, and 
in a short time his place is occupied by some one else, who has been persuaded to marry 
the grass-widow. . 
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Nearly all the children attending the school to the present time have been orphans, 
who come of their own accord. There is no doubt but that the attendance will greatly 
increase in the course of a few years, as it takes time among an uncivilized people to en- 
able them to comprehend in some measure the advantages of an education for their chil- 
dren. 

During the present summer the school-house has been enlarged and rendered more 
commodious, and the Rev. Ernest Weber, of Iowa, sent out to assist Mr. Killbuck. 

Carmel, Nushagak River (public).—Miss Mary Huber, teacher. Enrolment, 21, 

In the summer of 1887 Rev. F. ©. Wolff, wife and two children, and Miss Mary Huber 
arrived at the Nushagak River to cpen a school and mission. When the call came for 
a teacher for the Eskimo on the Nushagak Miss Huber was the accomplished and suc- 
cessful principal of a young ladies’ seminary in Pennsylvania. Resigning her important 
position and leaving all her congenial surroundings she gladly gave herself to teaching 
the low-down Eskimo. 

Being three thousand miles from supplies and trained workmen the erection of the | 
necessary buildings consumed the whole season and it was the first of January, 1888, be- 
fore they were in shape to open school. But that was the time of the holiday festivities 
of the Kussian Church and the whole native population went off to Nushagak Village, 
three miles distant, to attend them and remained a week. 

The Russian celebration was follcwed by the annual dance of the natives at a village 
forty miles away and again the whole settlement was away. 

It was January 17 before school was able tc commence. It opened with nine pupils, ) 
which increased ts twenty-one. The progress of the school seemed to have awakened 
the jealousy of the Russian priest, who soon forbade the people allowing their children | 
to attend school, telling them that it was bad. Attempts were also made to frighten 
the children, telling them that if they learned English the Government would earry | 
them off to San Francisco and make soldiers of them. The persecution of the children — 
that attended schocl was so great that whenever the priest or his deacon was seen pass- 
ing the school-house some of the children would duck their heads below the window- 
sill and others would try to hide. 

To encourage the children in their attendance the scheol furnished them two substan- 
tial meals a day. Those that were regular in their attendance made very gratifying 
progress in their studies. 

The difficulty of securing regular and adequate attendance among the uncivilized tribes 
is so great that the conviction grows from year to year that the true policy of the Gov- 
ernment is to encourage among them the establishment of home sehools into which can 
be gathered orphans, waifs, and those that would come from distant villages if they 
were assured of shelter and feod. ' : 


The population along all the large rivers in the interior of Alaska is distributed among 
a large number of smali villages. 

It is impracticable to place a school in each or even in every fifth or tenth one. The 
only practicable way at present of reaching the children is to have in the valley of each 
large river a centrally located school with accommodations to board those that come 
from a distance. Plans are being coasummated at Carmel to board such pupils. At 
the mouth of the Nushagak, the present season, are four salmon canneries employing two 
hundred white men and four hundred Chinamen with from six to eight vessels. 

These industries gather in a large number of natives and make Carmel an important 
centre for a school, 


IlI.—INDIAN BUREAU SCHOOLS. 


Native Industrial Training School, Sitka, Alasika.—Prof, William A. Kelly, principal. 
Enrolment, one hundred and eighty-six boarding pupils. 

This school hitherto has been one of the contract schools of the Indian Bureau; but, 
as with the approval of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs it is hereafter to come under the super- 
vision of the Education Office, it is proper to refer fo it here. 

This school was established by the Presbyterian Beard of Wome Missions in 1880 asa 
day school, with Miss Olinda A. Austin as teacher, The following fall, circumstances 
led to opening of a boarding department. The institution has grown until there are 
connected with it two large buildings, one for boys and the other for girls; an industrial 
building sheltering the carpenter-shop, boot and shoe shop, printing-office, wood-carving 
department, brass band, and boat-house; a steam laundry; a bakery; ablacksmith-shop; — 
a hospital; and six model homes; and nineteen teachers. ‘ 

The one hundred and eiynty-six pupils represent fifteen nationalities or tribes. Be- 
ing the only institution in Alaska with a large plant, the circumstances of the country 
are making it a many-sided school. 

It is practicaliy an orphan asyiwm. In the absence of any public provision by the Gov- 
ernment for the care of needy orphans, they are freely received into tais home. 
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It isa nursery. Small children whose mothers have died, and there is no one to care 
for then), are also reecived. 

It is a refuge for homeless and friendless waifs; for children fleeing for their lives from 
the tortures of witchcraft. They here find a good home and training that will make 
them good citizens instead of allowing them to grow up vagabonds. 

It is a reformatory to which the United States district court, uot knowing what else 
to do with young offenders, has committed them. This department will le enlarged 
when suitable buildings can be secured. 

It is a ¢rade school, being the only place in Alaska where a young man can learn a 
trade. 

It is a high school to which bright pupils in the various day schools desiring greater 
advantages than their local school can afford them may be advanced. 

It isa normal school. If in the immediate future Alaska is to have any native teach- 
ers pay are to-day among the young men and young women in the Sitka Training 
School. 


: 


® 


IV.—OTHEB SCHOOLS. 
1.—Unalasl:a district. 


The school at Anvik that was in commission last year was not this. But being about 
three thousand miles from a post-oftice, with only a chance mail once a year, the teacher 
supposed that he was still in the employ of the Government, and has sent in his annual 
report. 

Anvik,- Yukon River (Protestant Episcopal).—Rev. Octavius Parker and Rev. Jchn W. 
Chapman, teachers. As mentioned in a former report, in the summer of 1886 Rev. Mr. 
Parker and family reached St. 3lichael and attempted to cpen a school at that point, but 
did not succeed, In the summer of 1887, with the full approval of the general agent of 

ucation, he removed the school from St. Michael, on the coast, to Anvik, a native village 
in the Lower Yukon Valley.* This was in accordance with the original plan to estab- 
lish a school in the valley of the Yukon. 

In the spring of 1887 Mr. Parker was joined by Rev. John W. Chapman. At Anvik 
they purchased and fitted up buildings for schcol and residence purposes, and arranged 
the work between them as follows: Mr. Parker was to teach three hours each day and 
get supper; Mr. Chapman two hours a day and get the breakfastand Ginner. On Satur- 
days Mr. Parker did the baking, and Mr. Chapman the washing and ironing. 

The statistics of daily attendance has not yet reached this office. 

Seal Islands (Saint Paul and Saint George).—These two schools are maintained at the 
expense of the Alaska Commerciai Compary, in accordance with their contract with the 
Government, The reporis are supposed to be sent to the Treasury Department. I 
notice that Mr. George R. Tingle, special agent of the Treasury Department, in his an- 
nual report, July 31, 1887, makes no mention of the schools. It is presumable, how- 
ever, that with the fixed population cf those islands the school attendance varies but 
little from year to year. In 1884 Saint Paul reports an enrolment of fifty-four, and in 
1881 Saint George twenty-cight. These are the latest figures to which I have access. 

Unalaklik, Norton Sound (Swedish mission).—Rev. Axel E. Karlson, teacher. 

Tn 1887 the Free Mission Society of Sweden was so deeply impressed with the neglect 
and degradation of the natives of Alaska that it sent two teachers to this Territory, 
Mr. Karlson locating at Unalaklik, sixty miles north of Saint Michael on Behring Sea, 
and Rev, Adolf Lydeli at Yakutat. 

Mr. Karlson reports that it was with great difficulty that he was able to secure the 
materials and erect a small school-house. In September, 187, he opened his school 
with Eskimo children. They made good progress during the winter. 

One boy, who had aiready iearned the Russian langnage, made such progress through 
the winter that in the spring he was able to converse in English. Others mastered the 
alphabet and were able to read intelligently in simple sentences. Special attention is 
given to the Enclish language, ir. Karlson has gone to San Francisco for material for 
a larger and better building. 

2. Sitka district. . 
ang the Roman Catholic school at Juneau I have been unable to obtain any 

Hoonah ( Presbyterian).—John W. McFarland, teacher. Enrolment, one hundred and 
thirty-six. This school, sixty miles from a post-office, is the most inaccessible of all the 
schools of the Alexander Archipelago. Owing to the fact that the whole population 
leave their homes in the spring to huntsea otter or work in the mines, and do not return 
until fai}, the school was open only during the five winter months. This school received 
no Government assistance last year. It would be well to place it on the same footing as 
the day school at Metlakahtla and allow a certain amount per pupil per quarter. 


*But without notice tothe Commissioner of Education. 
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Yakutat (Swedish mission).—Adolf Lydell, teacher. During the present season Rev. 
Adolf Lydell, of the Free Mission Society of Sweden, has built a log house on the main 
land east of Khantaak and opened an English school. 


Schools of the Russian Church. 


In addition to the above schools the annual report of the Governor for 1887 mentions 
fifteen parochial schools under the care of the Russian Church, reporting three hundred 
pupils, of which one, in Sitka, has been mentioned. 


B.—REGULATIONS PRESCRIBED BY THE TERRITORIAL BOARD. 


I. MEMORANDUM OF ITS ORGANIZATION. 


On the 14th of July, 1887, the Hon. A. P. Swineford, Governor, Hon. La Fayette 
Dawson, judge of the United States district court, and Dr. Sheldon Jackson, United 


States general agent of education in Alaska, having been on June 15, 1887, appointed — 


by Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, Secretary of the Interior, as a Territorial board of education, 
met and organized at the office of Judge Dawson at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Judge Dawson was elected chairman. Ata subsequeut meeting the board adopted 
the following rules and regulations, which were drawn up by Judge Dawson at the re- 
quest of the board: 


Il, RULES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ALASKA. 


I. The school-bell shall be rung promptly at 9 o’clock a. m. and at 1 o’clock p. m., 
and all pupils must be promptly in their seats thereafter. 

II. The teachers shall have complete control of their respective schools when in ses- 
sion, and may suspend an unruly pupil until the case can be heard and passed upon by 
the educational board. . 

III. Corporal punishment should not be inflicted except in extreme cases of miscon- 
duct, and then in moderation only. 

IV. Calling of names, the use of slang phrases and vulgar language, must be prohibited 
by the teachers, and if persisted in by the pupil or pupils who indulge in the use of such 
ee names, or vulgarity, so as to shock decency, must be reported to the educational 

oard. : 

V. All absentees and their parents must be reported to the board, where proper action 
can be taken in relation to their dereliction of duty under the compulsory rule adopted 
by this board. - 

VI. The teachers must labor during school hours to advance the pupils in their studies, 
to create in their minds a desire for knowledge, principie, morality, politeness, cleanli- 
ness, and the preservation of physical health. 

VII. Six hours shall constitute a school-day, beginning at 9 o’clock a. m. and ending 
at 4p. m.; with one hour’s intermission from 12 m. to 1 p. m., and recess hours must be 
regulated by the teachers and at such time and for such length of time as their judgment 
may approve, but promptness to return at the ringing of the bell must be inculcated 
and enforced. 

VII. And as the teachers of the various schoolsin Alaska are, as regards their pupils, 
in loco parentis, the custody, care, and moral training of their pupils are in a measure sub- 
niitted to their judgment and discretion, but with the understanding that all questions 
which in magnitude exceed the power herein conferred upon the.teacher must be re- 
ported to the board of education. 


' Obligatory Attendance. 


At the opening of the year Judge Dawson, at the request of the board, drew up the 
following rules to secure a more regular attendance of pupils at school. They were 
submitted to the United States Commissioner of Education, and meeting his approval, 
were adopted by the board. 


Ill RULES FOR OBLIGATORY ATTENDANCE AT ALASKAN SCHOOLS, APPROVED BY 
THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, AUGUST, 1837. 


In pursuance of the reguJations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, under an 
act of Congress approved May 17, 1884, in relation to public schools in Alaska, and under 
authority of Rule B in the regulations so prescribed by the Secretary in conferring au- 
thority upon the board of education by him appointed ‘‘ to provide general rules for the 
government of the schools and the attendance of the children,’’ this educational board 
has prescribed and adopted the following as to the attendance of children of school age: 

Every parent, guardian, or other person having control or charge of any child or chil- 
dren of the age of six years and under the age of fourteen years, residing within two 
miles of any school established and maintained by the Government in Alaska, shall send 
such child or children to such school at least two-thirds of the time during which such 
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school shall be taught each school year, unless it can be satisfactorily shown that such 
child or children is or are physically or mentally disabled. To the end that such regula- 
tions may be enforced the deputy United States marshals and Indian policemen, appointed 
uyon the recommendation of the Governor by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at 
Washington, are hereby authorized and empowered, and it is hereby made their duty, 
to see that all children of school age herein designated and within the limits and dis- 
tance herein sect forth attend said schools: Provided further, That when it is made to ap- 
pear that the presence and services of any child of school age as herein prescribed are 
necessary to the care, protection, and comfort of such parent or guardian in case of sick- 
ness, accident, or any pbysical or mental infirmity, it shall be a good excuse for such 
non-attendance. 


C.—ScHooL CENSUS—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL. 
ATTENDANCE—NON-ATTENDANCE, 


*It has not been practicable to take any census of schoolable youth in this Territory 
during the year under review. 
It follows as a necessary consequence that the volume of non-attendance upon schools 
is equally a matter of conjecture or estimate. 
The following table shows, for public, Indian, and other schools, from which reports 
have been received, the crvolment of pupils and the monthly attendance of pupils, 


Enrolment and Monthly Atiendance, 1287-88. 
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Enroiment and Lionthly Attendance, 1887-88—Continued. 
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T also present a table showing the subjects taught in the several schoolsand the num- 
ber of pupils who pursted each branch. 
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D.—NAMES, STATIONS, AND SALARIES OF ScHouL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


Gov. A. P. Swineford, Michigan, ( $20 
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Names and Stations of Private School Teachers Mentioned in this Revort. 


Austin, Miss O. A., formierly at Sitka. Roscoe, rs, W. E.,at Kodiak. 

Banzham, W.H., formerly at Douglass City. Tuek, Prof. John A.,sueceeds Carr 26 Unga. 
Chapman, Rev. J. W, ,at Aubik. Weber, Rev. Ernest, at Bethel. 

Kahlsen, Rev. Axel E,, at Unalaklik. Weinland, Rev. W. Le formerly at Ret ne 
Kelly. Prof. W. Ar, Sitka Industrial Sehool Weersner, E. W.. at Douglass City. 

Lydell, Rev. Adolph, 8 at Yakutat. White, Mrs. F. F..at Haines 

MeFarland, John W.,at Hoonsah. Willard. Rev. E.S., at Juneau. 

Moore, S. E, at Douglass City. Wolff, Rev. F. E.,at Carmel. 

Parket, Rev. Octa viuns, at Anvik, Wolff, Mrs. F. E., at Carmel. 


E,.—RESPECTING THE GENERAL AGENT’S DUTIES. 
SUPERVISION. 


I have not been able to comply with the rule requiring the general agent to visit every 
school in the Territory at least once a year. There is no regular means of communiea- 
tion with the schoo!s in the Unalaska and Kodiak districts. During the summer the 
United States steamship Thetis made a tour of the villages of those districts, and if was 
understood that she was to enable the Goveriment officers to discharge their res pective 
duties. But when she arrived at Sitka no officer was allowe% tran Spo riation but the 
Governor. Even in the Sitka district it was impossibis to visit the schools at Howkan 
and Klawak for want of transportation. 

It would add to the general efficiency if at each place where there is a suitable white 
population a local committee of three be appointed by the Commissicner, upon the nom- 
inztion of the board, whose duties should be to —— fuel, look aiter repairs to the 
school-house, direct the school policeman. visit the schco!, and recommend to the Terri- 
torial beatd such things as may seem to be important for the welfare cf the schools in 
their place. In several places suitable persous can be found who will perform such 
service gratuitously because cf theit general interest in education. 


F.—ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 


Many particulars which, strictly classified. should appear under this head have been 
mentioned under topic 4. I now give some information 1 which I hope will explain some 
of the difficulties in the way of manazing and teaching the schools in this ‘outpost of 
Federal territory, without civil or milit Lary organization, and practically without any 
civilized organization of society, industry, or belief. 

To some of these topics recommendations are attached; these are made with a view to 
increasing the efficiency of schools in the future. 
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VISIT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


The beginning of the school year now under review was marked by the visit paid to 
the schools of the Territory by the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, United States Commissioner 
of Education, who spent part of the months of July and August, 1887, in consultation 
with your honorable board, and in examining many matters of importance, wherein his 
discriminating judgment was of great value both to the board in the performance of its 
duties, and to the schools under its supervision. 

It would be proper here to make a more particular mention of Colonel Dawson’s visit, if 
it had not formed an important part of earlier communications from me and from your 
board to the authorities in Washington. 


HOW THE REGULATIONS FOR COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE OPERATED, 


AtFort Wrangell, where these rules were enforced through the vigilance of Hon. James 
Sheakley, United States commissioner, and William G. Thomas, deputy marshal, the 
best of results followed. At Juneau, partly through a misapprehension of the require- 
ments of the Jaw, noreal effort was made to enforce it. At Sitka the hands of the board 
were tied for the want of 2 policeman under their control. At the other schools for the 
want of proper civil officials to enforce the law nothing was attempted. If it is neces- 
sary for the Government to provide schools (of which no intelligent citizen has a doubt), 
it is equally necessary for the Government to compel the people to avail themselves of 
the advantages offered. 

This is particularly true among the half-civilized people for whom the majority of the 
Alaskan schools are established. 

Neither parents nor children have any appreciation of the importance of regular attend- 
ance at school. Nor is it to be expected that they should have. If the head of the 
family goes a-fishing the mother and children accompany him, and the children are out 
ot school a week or two. If at home, the children are often kept to carry wood or water, 
Then again, parents neither compel nor encourage attendance. It is left entirely to the 
passing whim of the child. 

To secure the best possible results from the school system it is absolutely necessary 
that the Government should use some pressure. Learning wisdom from the failuzes of 
the past, the board have unanimously recommended to the honorable Commissioner of 
Education that at each of the places where schools are established the sum of eight dol- 
lars per month be allowed from the school fund towards paying native policemen to en- 
force the attendance law. 

The United States Indian Office has allowed nine dollars per month for the services of 
such men in keeping the peace. The union of the two sums, making the modest wages 
of seventeen dollars per month, will secure the services of good men who will act both 
in the interest of the school officers and of the Territorial school board. This recommen- 
dation is renewed among others at the close of this report. 


THE EXODUS TO METLAKAHTLA. 


We have the strange spectacle for the nineteenth century of eight hundred people, 
brought from barbarism and cannibalism to Christian civilization, giving up their com- 
fortable homes and improvements, sacrificing their property, and going out into the un- 
trodden wilderness to make new homes, and all for conscience’ sake. They moved across 
the international boundary line into Alaska, and transferred their allegiancefrom Canada 
to the United States. They have settled at Port Chester, Annette Is!and, and named it 
Metlakahtia, United States. During the past year they have felled the heavy forest trees 
upon their new village site, erected over one hundred temporary frame and log habita- 
tions, one substantial guest house, two large buildings for public purposes, and set a 
good saw-mill in operation. The Hon. N. H.R. Dawson, Commissioner of Education, 
who was present at the landing and taking possession of the new site, and who gave the 
people warm words of welcome, was so interested in them that he was able to assist them 
in starting a day school. This largest day school in Alaskais taught by Mr. Duncan 
and four native assistants. In this commencement of their new enterprise it would be 
a great encouragement if the Government would erect a suitable school building. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


One teacher, from her own bitter experience, reports: ‘‘ Better have no school than 
keep it in an unsuitable room.’’ While not endorsing her view, it is still true that 
suitable and comfortable rooms have much to do with the efficiency of the school. 
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During the year past new school-houses have been provided for the schools at Unga, 
Sitka, Killisnoo, and Juneau, and the house at Wrangell refitted and made comforta- 
ble. 

School-houses are urgently needed at Kodiak, Afognak, Douglass City, and Mctla- 
kahtia. 


BOARDING AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 


The annual reports of the teachers more and more emphasize the fact that among the 
native population the best results can be had only where the childen are separated from 
their home surroundings. 

To do this necessitates 1 system of boarding schools. As there is already one at Sitka 
that supplies south-eastern Alaska, I would advise one at Kodiak for the Kodiak district 
and one at Unalaska for the Unalaska district. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


The United States Commissioner of Agriculture, in his last Annual Report, having 
suggested that a station be established in connection with the Sitka Industrial School 
for ‘‘conducting a series of careful experiments to ascertain the agricultural products 
best adapted to the climate and soil of Alaska, and what breeds of cattle and other do- 
mestic animals are most suited to its climate and soil,’’ I would recommend that the 
board offer to co-operate with the honorable Commissioner in carrying out some such 
arrangement. 

As early as 1885 I made application to the Commissioner of Agriculture for an experi- 
mental farm in connection with the Sitka school; and in my annual report on that school 
for 1885 wrote: ‘‘ There is a wide diversity of views concerning the agricultural and 
horticultural capabilities of this region, and necessarily great ignorance. The early 
Russian settlers were here for furs, and the more recent Americans for mining and trad- 
ing. No systematic effort, intelligently prosecuted, has been made to ascertain what can 
or cannot be raised to advantage. The industrial training school of this distant and 
but little known section of the United States furnishes a basis for a department that 
shall make careful experiments extending over a term of years to ascertain the vege- 
tables, grains, grasses, berries, and small fruits, dpples and the larger fruits, trees, flow- 
ers, etc., best adapted to the country; the best methods of cultivating, gathering, and 
curing the same; tree planting and grafting of frnit trees; the development of the wild 
cranberry; cattle, hog, and poultry raising, and butter and cheese making. If the Gov- 
ernment will determine what can be done in this direction both settlers and natives will 
utilize the information gained. Such a course will add both to the wealth of the coun- 
try and the comfort of the people.”’ 


PERMANENT SCHOOL FUND. 


The present method of supporting the schools of Alaska by an annual appropriation 
from Congress is very unsatisfactory. As Congress one year voted $25,000, and the sec- 
ond nothing, and the third $15,000, it can readily be seen that neither the school board 
nor the teachers can arrange for the schools until after Congressional action has been 
taken, nor until such action can they be sure that there will be any schools. And not 
only that, but some years the action of Congress is not known in Alaska until three 
months after the fiscal school year commences. A failure on the part of Congress any 
one year to make the necessary appropriation would close the schools, scatter Govern- 
ment property, and throw the teachers out of employment thousands of miles away from 
home and friends. & 

The disadvantages of the present system need but to be stated to be seen. 

To remedy this I would renew my recommendation of last year that Congress be asked 
to set apart one-fourth of the gross revenues of Alaska annually as a permanent fund for 
the education of the children of Alaska, without distinction of race. 

In the Western States and Territories the general land laws of the country provide 
that sections 16 and 36 in each township are set apart for the use of the schools in said 
States’and Territories. In some of the States this has been a munificent endowment. 

But Alaska has no townships and no surveyed lands, and no law by which they can 
be surveyed. And when in course of time the general land laws are extended over it, 
the nature of the country and the peculiar climate and the requirements of the popula- 
tion will prevent to any great extent the laying out of the land in sections of a mile 
Square. ‘Thus, while no school fund is practicable for years from the lands, the General 
Government derives a regular revenue from the Seai Islands and other sources, a portion 
of which could be used in the place of the proceeds of the sale of school lands. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, much praise isdue the noble band of teachers inthe Government schools, 
the majority of whom are isolated from cultivated society, without comfortable school- 
rooms, unassisted either by a friendly public sentiment or the strong arm of the law, in 
daily contact with dirty and often diseased children; in moreor less-personal danger from 
the fanaticism and superstition of the people; many of them away from regular mail 
communications and some of them with only an annual mail. Theircourage, their per- 
severance, their tact, their zeal is heroic. 

Very truly yours, 


SHELDON JACKSON, 
United States General Agent of Education in Alaska. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


DISCUSSION OF QUESTIONS RELATING TO CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 


Introduction—Substitute Teackers—The Departmental Plan in Elementary Schools—Thoroughness— 
Half-Day Sessions—Methods of Determining tie Litness of P-vils for Promotion—Ezaminations as 
a Basis of Promotion—Primary Schools—Age for Admission to Primary Schools—Physical Train- 
ing—Summer Schools—School Buildings—Pernicious Methods of ileating School-Houses—Irrequ- 
larity of Attendance—Discipline—Incorrigibies and Habitual Truants—Suburban Schools—Evening 
Schools—Statistics of Enrolment and Attendance in Evening Schools. 


INTRODUCTION, 


The topics discussed in this chapter refer principally to the administration of school 
systems; questions which relate to methods and subjects of instruction, courses of study, 
etc., have been reserved for the Report of 1888-99, in which they -will be treated more 
fally than the limits of the present Report permit. 

These discussions are designed primarily to show the status of various questions which 
affect the progress of public education. The facts stated and the opinions quoted are 
taken almost without exception from the official reports of city superintendents, as they 
are by far the most reliabie and generaliy the most accessible source of such information. 
These reports emanaie from responsibie officials, and the accuracy of the statements they 
contain may be relied upon. ‘They are made to boards or officers upon whose approval 
re-election depends, and are therefore not likely to give expression to hastily formed 
opinions, or to contain ill-considered recommendations. 

It being intended to make this chapter refiect as far as possible the prevailing senti- 
ment upon the subjects touched among men actually employed in educational work, and 
in contact with theschools, the expresssion of any opinicns except those ascribed to such 
men is generally avoided. It must not be understood, however, that the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation approves the specific recommendations made in each case. 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 


With the increased attention to the qualifications of teachers and the demand for im- 
proved character of instruction has come a realization of the necessity for well-qualified 
substitutes to fill the places of regular teachers unavoidably absent. Formerly there 
was litile or no method in the employment of such substitutes. The superintendent 
was usually authorized to empicy any cone whose services were available, and deduct ber 
compensation from the salaryoftheabsentteacher. Itwaseven required in many places 
that the absentee herself employ the substitute, and be responsible for the quality of the 
instruction given in her absence. Under such systems, or lack of system, vexatious 
delays in securing temporary teachers were unavoidable, and eficient instruction was out 
of the question. 

The extracts below indicate a wide-spread tendency toward reform in this respect, and 
Contain suggestive hints for those searching for means of improvement. 

“The plan of paying the substitutes a rerular salary, and requiring them to give all 
their time not employed in filling vacancies to preparation for teaching was new, and it 
13 a decided improvement over the old system.’’ [Superintendent W. L. Steele, Gales- 
burg, 1).] 

“The committee on examinations prepared a plan which met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the board, and by which a certain number of teachers were to be enzaged toact 
eSaTeserve corps, and to perform duties heretofore discharged by uncertificated substitute 
teachers. Theshort experience gained since theadoption of this plan has verified in every 
respect the predictionscf friends of this measure, Principals are cordial in their approba- 
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tion of the change from inexperienced substitute teachers to the reliable, well-educated, 

and more mature! reserve-corpsteachers. Heretofore, when higher-grade teachers were ab- 
sent, all sorts of shifts were made to take care of the class, because the substitute teachers 
were of such a character that intermediate and higher grades could not be entrusted to 
their care. We are now able to provide teachers capable of holding, for a short period, 

the seventh and eighth grades ; and it is not too much to say that, the absence of the 
teacher from her class is no longer an event to be dreaded by the principal. The classes 
fare very well in the hands of the reserve-corps teachers supplied from the office.?? 
[Superintendent W. E. Anderson, Milwaukee, Wis. ] 

‘“The method of employing and paying ‘substitute’ teachers should be made more 
systematic, and success as a substitute teacher should be made a prerequisite for appoint- 
ment as a regular teacher. With this end in view, I would recommend that the board 
of trustees of each ward be authorized to appoint a substitute teacher for each five hun- 
dred pupils in the schools of the ward, based upon the average attendance for the pre- 
ceding year, the annual salary of each teacher to be one hundred dollars. Principals 
should be required to make to the trustees monthly reports of the character of the work 
of the substitute teachers, and the city superintendent should report, as occasion may 
demand, any information bearing upon the same matter. A regular record of all such 
reports should be kept by the trustees, and preference in appointment given to those 
having the best records. [Superintendent John Jasper, New York City. ] 

‘rhe plan adopted by the board this year of employing three extra teachers on half 
pay, with the requirement to spend the whole of each school day in the class rooms and 
in such school work as may be required of them by the principal or the superintendent, 
proved a most helpful provision. Under this arrangement it is now possible for the 
principals of our large city schools to look after many small but important matters in the 
different rooms that formerly received but little attention from them.’’ [Superintend- 
ent B. M. Zettler, Macon, Ga. ] 

‘‘The unemployed holders of teacher-certificates constitute the corps of supernumer- 
aries. They are assigned as nearly as possible according to their residence. Each super- 
numerary has a standing invitation to visit monthly, under the direction of the princi- 
pals, the schools to which he or she may be assigned. It is believed that this privilege 
will prove of great value to those who would avoid the mortifying errors of inexperi- 
ence.’? [Superintendent Ulric Bettison, New Orleans, La. ] 

**T am convinced that for the best interests of the school more attention should be 
given to the qualifications of candidates for positions in our corps of teachers, and espe- 
cially to the employment of substitute teachers. Livery person before receiving an ap- 
pointment as a teacher should be carefully examined by the proper authorities, not alone 
as to scholarly attainments, but also in all the requisites of a good teacher. * * * 

“*T would recommend, therefore, that a competitive examination, under direction of 
the proper authorities, of all applicants for positions in the schools, be held annually, 
and that hereafter no person be elected for a first time to teach in the schools of this 
district, either as a regular or substitute teacher, who has not satisfactorily passed such 
examination. Iurthermore, I would recommend that, as far as possible, all persons 
elected to permanent positions shall have demonstrated their fitness by substituting in 
our schools.”? [Mr. E. C. Willard, Principal of School District No. 1, Westerly, RK. I.] 

In those cities in which teachers’ training schools are in operation, it is usually cus- 
tomary to require substitute work of the pupil-teachers in such schools. Mr. J. L. 
Terry, the principal of the teachers’ training school of St. Paul, Minn., has this to say 
of the practice: 

‘Substitute teaching has been a marked feature in our year’s work, particularly 
within the last four months. During the first term we were able to detail certain mem- 
bers of the training class to work with model teachers, subject to summons for substi- 
tutes, but later, as the class became smaller and the demand for substitute teachers 
greatly increased, we were obliged to select from the students in theory those who could 
best sustain the extra work, equalizing the distribution as far as possible. The result 
is that the average of substitute work for the year is over three weeks to each member 
of the class. We do not consider a moderate demand for substitutes any real interrup- 
tion to our work. We allow for it and accept itas a valuable means for learning to cope 
with new conditions—a practical lesson in meeting emergencies which a teacher may 
make even more valuable than uninterrupted instruction in theory. However, we are 
convinced that a sudden call to work in grades higher than the fifth is a severe tax upon 
young ladies, of whom our course of study already requires all the work that can well 
be crowded into a busy year.”’ 


THE ‘“‘DEPARTMENTAL PLAN’? IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The attempts to adapt the methods of high-school instruction to the elementary grades 
have not been attended with conspicuous success. No mention has been made of the 
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subject in the Jatest annual school reports of San Francisco, Cal., where the system was 
tried a few years since, and where much was expected of it. 

The experiment was also made in Springfield, Mass., in 1837, at the request of the 
principal of one of the grammar schools. The disposition was apparent to give the plan 
a thorough trial, for the school controlled by the principal making the recommendation 
was selected for the experiment. Subsequent reports fail to state the outcome of the 
movement, and since it appears from the report for 1857 that the teachers of all the 
schools are to be assigned to separate crades in the usual way, it may be inferred that 
the plan failed to produce the beneficial results hoped for and was allowed to take its 
place quietly in the list of unfruitful and abandoned experiments. 

The following paragraph leaves no doubt as to the results of the system as tried at 
Nashua, N. H.: 

‘“The change which the board has made, and which went into effect at the beginning 
of the present school year—the abandonment of the departmental system in the grammar 
grades—has proved a wise and progressive measure. There is now less friction in main- 
taining good order in the school-rooms, the responsibilities being no longer divided. 
The same is true in regard toscholarship. If a class is doing good work and making 
commendable progress the credit belongs entirely to the teacher in charge. There is no 
reason for specialists among the regular teachers of the grammar grades. All who pre- 
tend to teach such classes should consider it their duty to be well prepared in all the 
branches required, not excepting drawing and music. A certain degree of symmetry of 
ability and attainments is as necessary for a teacher as for a pupil. / It will not do to 
attend specially to any one branch to the exclusion of others equally important, or to 
consider that being an expert in one excuses an ignorance in another. A specialist’s 
province is not in our common-school branches. <A thorough knowledge of all these is 
as essential to his success as to those of the ordinary individual. Such knowledge is 
fandamental, upon which all true success beyond must rest. Regarding this change, I 
have heard no adverse criticism from parents, teacher, or pupil, and I anticipate the best 
results. ’’ 

A greater degree of success has attended the efforts ade in this direction in Newport, 
R. I. There the system under consideration has been in use on a Small scaie for several 
years and appears to be very satisfactory for the grades into which it has been carried. 
As described in a report for a former year, by Superintendent George A. Littlefield, it 
is as follows: 

“*In the first [highest] two grammar classes, which occupy adjacent rooms connected 
by a door-way, the departmental plan of instruction has been continued, whereby each 
teacher, passing to and fro, instructs both classes in certain subjects. The plan greatly 
economizes the teacher’s time and strength, enabling her to present her few subjects 
most exhaustively and entertainingly.’’ 

Mr. Littlefield refers to the matter in reports subsequent tothat quoted, in terms of 
highest praise. It will be observed. however, that this experiment was made under the 
most favorable circumstances possible, and although the results obtained in this instance 
may have been of a very gratifying nature, it does not follow that the plan would operate 
equally satisfactorily if it were introduced upon the more extended basis that the term 
**departmental instruction ’’ itself implies. 

One other city, Oshkosh, Wis., has experimented with departmental teaching during 
the year. The principal of the Algoma-Streetschoolsays: ‘‘ At the request of the super- 
intendent, a change was made on the 1st of March from the usual way of teaching. 
This change consisted in confining each to the teaching of one study in the several grades, 
rather than the several studies in one, and was instituted in the intermediate depart- 
ments. This, in these grades and with us, may be called an experiment, though success- 
fully followed in many higher institutions of learning. ‘The change has caused no great 
commotion, and the results must be summed up later on.”’ 


THOROUGHNESS. 


At the spring meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association, at Washington, in February, 1888, Dr. C. W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University, read a valuable and suggestive paper entitled, ‘‘Can school pro- 
grammes be shortened and enriched?’’ The paper attracted a great deal of attention, 
and was published in fall in the last Annual Report of this Office and in the Atlantic 
Monthly magazine for August, 1888. The importance of the subject, the prominence of 
the author, and the publicity it received were such that it may be assumed that the essay 
came to the attention of a considerable proportion, if nota majority, of the school super- 
intendents. It will be remembered that after pointing out the great need of shortening 
the time devoted to the studies of the elementary schools the essayist made five sugges- 
ai as to the best means of securing the object desired. These were substantially as 
ollows: 
@ Better teachers should be obtained by making tenure of office more secure, and by 
increasing the proportion of male teachers. 
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(2) The schoo! programme should be made more substantial, and the work made more 
interesting and attractive to the children. 

(3) ‘‘ Much time can be saved in primary and secondary schools by diminishing the 
number of reviews and by never aiming at that kind of accuracy of attainment which 
reviews, followed by examinations, are intended to enforce. Why skould an accuracy 
of knowledge and of statement be habitually demanded of children which adults sel- 
dom possess? How many well-educated adults can add long columns of figures correctly 
or find the least common multiple or the greatest common divisor of six or eight num- 
bers? Nothing but practice can keep one skillful in these exercises, and we may reason- 
ably be grateful that few peopte are compelled to keep in the necessary practice. Few 
aduit minds retain accurately considerable masses of isolated facts, and it is commoniy 
observed that minds which are good at that are seldom the best minds. Why dowe try 
to make children do what we do not try to do ourselves? Instead of mastering one sub- 
ject before going to another, it is almost invariably wise to go on to a superior subject 
before the inferior has been mastered—mastery being a very rare thing. On the mas- 
tery theory how much new reading or thinking should we adultsdo? Instead of review- 
ing arithmetic, study algebra; for algebra will illustrate arithmetic and supply many 
examples of arithmetical processes. Instead of rereading a familiar story, read a new 
one; it will be vastly more interesting and the common words will all recur—the com- 
mon words being by far the most valuable ones. Instead of reviewing the physical 
geography of North America, study South America. There, too, the pupil wili find 
mountain-chains, water-sheds, high plateaus, broad plains, great streams, and isothermal 
lines. The really profitable time to review a subject is not when we have just finished 
it, but when we have used it in studying other subjects, and have seen its relations to 
other subjects and whatitis good for. For example, the French programme puts a re- 
view of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry into the last year. With all his mathemat- 
ical powers strengthened by the study of algebra and geometry, and with all the practice 
of arithmetic which his study of mensuration and algebra has involved, the boy returns 
at seventeen to arithmetic and finds it infinitely easier than he did at fourteen. Further, 
the French boy has escaped those most exasperating of arithmetical puzzles which a little 
easy algebra enables one to solve with facility. Many an educated New Englander re- 
members to this day the exasperation he felt when he discovered ‘that problems in Col- 
burn’s Arithmetic, over which he had struggled for hours, could be solved in as many 
minutes after he had got half way through Sherwin’s Algebra. Is it not an abominable 
waste of the time and strength of children to put them to doing ina difficult way, never 
used in real life, something they will be able to do in an easy way a year or two later? 
To introduce any artificial hardness into the course of training that any human being 
has to follow is an unpardonable educational sin. There is hardness enough in this 
world without manufacturing any, particularly for children. On careful search through 
all the years of the public school programmes now in use, many places will be found where 
time can be saved and strain lessened by abandoning the effort to obtain an exagger- 
ated and wholly unnatural accuracy of work. It is one of the worst defects of exami- 
nations that they set an artificial value upon accuracy of attainment. Good examina- 
tion results do not always prove that the training of the children examined has heen of 
the best kind.”’ 

(4) Children should not be retained in grades for which they are too old. The ambi- 
tion of teachers which tends to keep pupils too long in the several grades in order that 
classes may appear well in examinations, and the caution of parents to prevent over- 
pressure, should alike be restrained. 

(5) The tendency to diminish the time spent in school should be checked; some steps 
need to be taken in the other direction. 

Concerning but one of these recommendations can there be any serious difference of 
epinicn. An entire change must be wrought in the generally accepted theery of what 
common school education should be before the ideas embodied in the third suggestion 
will be carried out. Mastery—accuracy—is the cone thing insisted upon more than any 
other, and the greater thoroughness of instruction is held to be the chief advantage that 
graded common schools possess over private schocls, To cite expressed opinions of su- 
perintendents in support of this assertion is not necessary. The object of this recom- 
mendation was to lead to a radical change of sentiment in a matter concerning which 
there had been practical unanimity of opinion—not to champion one side of a question 
already open. 

A diligent search has been made in the official utterances of school officers for an echo 
to the suggestion. But one has been found, that in the report of Mr. A. P. Marble, 
city superintendent, Worcester, Mass. 

Though hundreds of others must have read Dr. Eliot’s essay and carefully weighed 
his arguments, none was induced to abandon his views upon the value of thoroughness. 
On the contrary, instructions to teachers and school reports generally continue to teem 
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with injunctions to aim at absolute accuracy and complete mastery of the subjects 
taught. Norisit infrequent that superintendents are found who would add still an- 
other year to the usual elementary course of eight years in order to increase the thor- 
oughness of preparation for higher studies and to secure greater maturity of mind and 
body in the students of the high schools. 

The remarks of Superintendent Marble are as follows: 

‘+There is high authority for the opinion that pupils ought not necessarily to be de- 
tained upon a subject till if is completely mastered; in other words, that it is quite pos- 
sible to over-do in the matter of thoroughness. Ifa pupil is to be kept ina class or a 
grade, and upon a certain part ofa subject, till he knows absolutely all about it so far, 
he would never advance; for the complete coniprehension of arithmetic, for example, is 
not possible without a knowledve of the higher mathematics; and the elementary knowl- 
edge of grammar is not perfect till it isillumined by the light of a broader knowledge. 
All elementary knowledge appears to be incomplete. Now, with only an imperfect 
apprehension of the earlier steps, it may sometimes be better for a pupil to advance, 


trusting to future study to let in the light upon whatis now dim, than to keep him grop- ~ ° 


ing too long in this dimness for the light, and thus todestroy hisinterest. It may often 
be better to promote pupils who are not fully ** prepared,’’ than to keep them back. 
Idleness, indifference, carelessness, are bad habits, which ought to be corrected; but it 
may well be doubted whether the best cure for theseevils is arefasalto promote. Fear 
of not being promoted is not the bestspur to activity. Ifno other means can be devised 
to arouse the indolent, it is quite doubtful whether this will do much good. What 
is here said about the extreme of thoroughness must not be understood as giving coun- 
tenance to carelessness or a slip-shod kind of study or teaching. By creating an interest 
in study, and by the very best presentation of every subject taught, the minds of pupils 
should be directed and led, and made alert and active so far as possible. But, after all 
has been said and done, there will be many pupils by whom a part, greater or less, will 
be but feebly comprehended; and the question is,whether they should be detained at 
this particular stage till they understand and can do as well asthe rest, or whether they 
should pass on. 

‘*¥n general, it is useless to attempt to bring all up to the same degree of excellence, 
and it is better to go forward. Our teachers are too conscientious, it is believed, to re- 
lax their efforts at all because they know this truth.”’ 


‘ 


HALF-DAY SESSIONS. 


There is no doubt that the adoption of half-day sessions in other than primary grades 
is condemned by a majority of educationists. As to the advisability of their use in the 
lowest grades there is no general agreement, though it is worthy of note that none of the 
advocates of the plan are found among the school authorities of the largest cities. In 
every case in which it has been necessary to divide the classes in these cities into morn- 
ing and afternoon sections, that necessity has been deplored and urgent recommenda- 
tions have invariably followed for new buildings in sufficient numbers to restore the 
schools to their wonted conditions, 

The foliowing is from the report of Mr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent of public 
instruction of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 1887: 

It will benoted that while the number of pupils promoted from the seventh primary 
grade is larger than that from any other grade, it is smaller in proportion to the average 
attendance. The cause is easily explained. Itis found inthehali-day classes organized 
in many schools. The children attending this grade are younger than those attending 
any other, and hence their attendance is more irregular. As @ consequence, the num- 
ber of half-day classes is a constantly varying quantity. When the attendance is large 
2 part of the pupils are allowed to come only in the forenoon, the remainder in the after- 
noon. This system, though never legalized or endorsed by the board of education, has 
been forced upon the schools by a commendable desire to do everything possible to ac- 
commodate all the children whose parents apply for their admission. It is. however, 
of very doubtful utility. It is questionable, even, whether it serves to any appreciable 
extent the purpose intended. The statistics show that only about forty-four per cent. 
of the average attendance is promoted from this grade at the end of each term. This 
means that the majority of the children are detained in this grade two or three terms. 
Nor can it well be otherwise while half-day classes are tolerated. If one hundred 
children, as is not infrequently the case, are placed under the charge of one teacher, it 
is certainly better, both for them and for her, that she should teach half of them in the 
forenoon and the other half in the afternoon, rather than that she should try to instruct 
all of them at one time. But those who come in the forenoon are defrauded of part of 
their time, while those who come in the afternoon receive only about an hour and a half 
of schooling each day, and learn butlittle, if anything. Asa rule promotions are made 
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only from the forenoon division,and the afternoon scholars of one term become the fore- 
noon scholars of the next. 

‘Since we must judge of the quality of the work in this grade, as in any other, by 
the number of children promoted, it would appear that nothing is really gained by these 
half-day classes.’’ 

Circumstances have forced the use of half-day schools in Atlanta, Ga., for several 
years. The superintendent, Mr. W. F. Slaton, has steadily opposed their continuance, 
and embodies the following in his report for 1887-88: 

‘The double grades taught’ in the Marietta and in the Summer Hill soos were abol- 
ished in September. They are still retained in Fair, Mitchell, and Houston street 
schools. Itis true that aboutone hundred and eighty children are seated by this method 
who would otherwise be deprived of school privileges. But there are many objections 
to the plan of doubling the grades, among which Mr. Moore, of Fair street school, in 
his annual report, names the following: 

‘**(1) The plan necessarily shortens the time of both divisions of first grade for one 
and a half hours daily during a greater proportion of the year. Therefore, it cannot 
reasonably be expected that these classes will make equal advancement with those classes 
which are in session full time. 

‘**(2) The dismissal of one class while the other portion of the school is in session, to 
occupy the same room, must necessarily create some disorder. Many of the children 
attending these classes are very young and live at a distance from the school. Such re- 
quire some protection while on their way to and from school—at least many parents 
think so—and this protection might be sufficiently afforded by older brothers or sisters 
of the higher grades, could they assemble or be dismissed at the same time. 

‘* (3) The present management divides the responsibility of both teachers and pupils 
of these classes with regard to care of furniture and property of the school. When dam- 
age has been done it is difficult to discover the culprit or hold him responsible. 

‘**(4) Many parentssend their children to the afternoon school under protest, and ask 
that they be changed as soon as a vacancy occurs in the morning class. This is objec- 
tionable, for the reason that so many desire seats in the morning school, that to decide in 
favor of one is regarded as favoritism by other applicants, and as a continual removal of 
children from the afternoon to the morning class, thereby causing vacancies which must 
be filled by new and untrained pupils, if filled at all, is a manifest injustice to the 
teacher of the afternoon school.’ 

‘*T heartily endorse these objections of Mr. Moore, and hope that at an early day a 
sufficient number of seats for all the children will be supplied, and the plan of doubling 
the grades be abolished.’’ 

The experience of the Los Angeles, Cal., schools is thus told: ‘‘At the close of last 
school year we were conducting, for want of room, eighteen double sessions, that is, two 
schools taught for half-day each by one teacher. This was unsatisfactory. Pupils in 
these schools could not do the same work as those who had all day sessions. Teachers 
often overwork themselves to get these schools, for the additional salary. The board 
(your predecessors) therefore resolved to employ a separate teacher for each school and 
to extend the time for half-day schools to four hours; or from 8.304. m. to 12.30 p. m. 
for morning schools and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. for afternoon schools. This plan is much more 
satisfactory. 

‘* Children under eight years of age are allowed by State law to be in school only four 
hours daily. Itis believed that the older pupils can do some studying at home. There- 
fore, whatever half-day schools were necessary they have been given, if possible, to the 
higher and lower grades.’’ 

avorable opinions.—The following extracts present the other side of the question: 

‘*Our primary grades that attend school but one session a day continue to do satisfac- 
tory work; and the advantages derived by the small children from the short period of 
confinement in the school-room and the increase of time for recreation and outdoor exer- 
cise warrant the continuance of the plan. Three hours of school-room restraint and 
discipline is all that should be required of the average child during the first two years 
in school. More than this in many instances often proves 2a detriment, and not infre- 
quently results in permanent injury to many children.’’ [Superintendent E. Stanley, 
Lawrence, Kans. | 

‘*Children of five years of age cannot profitably be taught more than three hours a 
day, and the instruction should be in the kindergarten. Fortunately for the little ones 
and for our educational system, necessity has driven us to the proper pedagogical posi- 
tion in this matter, for the crowded condition of most of our schools has made it neces- 
sary to divide the lowest classes into two sections, each to attend a half-day, and the 
instruction consists mainly of kindergarten work.’’ [Superintendent Clarence E. Me- 
leney, Paterson, N. J. ] 

‘*The plan of having pupils in the first primary rooms attend school during the fall 
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and spring months but half the day has worked well. In many cities this plan is in 
force and is found to be favorable for the young pupils, and at the same time economical. 
The large influx of littie ones in the fall fills up the rooms to a crowded condition. The 
storms of winter cause large numbers to be dropped. These remain absent till pleasant 
weather in spring, thus making light schools in the winter months, if advaacements had 
been made to provide seats for all on entering the school. ‘The continuance of the plan 
is recommended.’’ [Superintendent O. C. Scott, Oskaloosa, Iowa. } 

“‘Hereafter, the pupils of the first year will attend but half a day instead of all day as 
heretofore. This change was recommended not in the interest of economy alone, but in 
the belief that the children can accomplish all the work usually required of them by the 
‘half-day plan,’ and, furthermore, that it is a physical injury to the children to keep 
them confined in the school-room six hours perday.’’ [Superintendent fF. M. Draper, 
Atchison, Kans. ] 


PROMOTIONS. 


The wide-spread interest in the subject of promotions has led to the compilation of 
the following description of the methods of determining the classification of pupils in the 
largest cities of the country. Those of the first and second classes (or claiming a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000) have been selected, as they, in theory if not in fact, com- 
mand the services of the most competent and best equipped of the teachers’ profession 
and presumably employ the most approved methods in all branches of school work. 

San Francisco, Cal.— Yearly written examinations have been dispensed with and all 
promotions are made by the principals and class teachers, subject to appeal to the super- 
intendent on the part of parents dissatisfied with the non-promotion of their children. 

Washington, D. C.—‘‘ Pupils are promoted from grade to grade below the high school, 
and fromthe grammar schools to the high school, on the recommendation of the teacher 
and the approval of the supervising principal in charge.’? Examinations have no refer- 
ence to promotion. 

Chicago, Jil.—‘‘In primary and grammar grades promotions are made by the principal, 
with or without special examination, in his discretion. From the grammar to the high 
schools pupils pass on recommendation of the grammar principal. The superintendent 
holds a supplementary examination for those not recommended. Classes in the high 
aS a in course, unless some individual pupils have shown themselves unequal to 
the work.’’ 

Indianapolis, Ind.—‘‘ Pupils are promoted twiceeach year. They are examined upon 
printed questions originating with the superintendent of schools. All who pass a cred- 
itable examination upon these questions are promoted without further question. All 
pupils who fall low in per cents., but whose daily work has been satisfactory to the teacher 
in charge, and to the supervisor in immediate charge of said teacher and pupils, are 
passed upon the recommendation of those two persons—the greater stress being placed 
upon the teacher’s estimate as being the more definite and intimate. All pupils who 
fall low in per cents., and who are not recommended by their teachers, are ‘demoted,’ 
and must repeat the half-year’s work.”’ 

Louisville, Ky.—In the district or elementary schools: ‘‘ The teachers of the several 
grades make and record monthly an estimate of each pupil’s progress. These estimates 
are based on the success with which the pupils perform assigned work in each subject 
prescribed in the course of study, and also on the fidelity with which they discharge all 
their school obligations, including diligence in study, regularity and punctuality in at- 
tendance, proper deportment in the school-room and about the school premises, and neat- 
ness and cleanliness of person. For this purpose the scale of 1 to Gis used, the number 
1 denoting very bad; 2, bad; 3, indifferent; 4, good; 5, excellent; and 6, without fault. 

‘“‘The principals of the district schools from time to time subject the pupils of the 
several grades to such tests, both oral and written, as will indicate their proficiency and 
a They examine and, when necessary, revise the monthly estimates of the 

ers. 

“Pupils whose standing, based on the monthly estimates of the teachers, approved by 
the principal, is not less than 4 in each subject prescribed in the course of study, and 
In fidelity in the discharge of school obligations, are promoted at the close of the year 
to the next higher grades and to the high schools, without examination. 

‘The fitness for promotion of pupils not entitled to pass on the monthly estimates is 
determined by an examination conducted as follows: The pupils of the first [highest] 
grades are examined by the faculties of the male and the female high schools, in the 
high school buildings; those of the other grades by the teachers of the next higher grades; 
the questions to be prepared by the superintendent and a committee of principals, viz: 
three principals of intermediate schools and four principals of secondary schools, appointed 
by him. An average of not less than 4 in each subject is required to pass.’’ 

In the high schools: ‘‘There are annually two written examinations of all classes; 
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the first is held during the last week of Jannary, and the second during the month of ~ 
June. The results of these examinations, together with the deportment, constitute the 
data according to which the members of the faculty make up their estimates of the 
students. The first examination of the first-year class is considered a trial examination; 
all students who fail to secure at least 4 in each subject of the first-year course are 
dropped from the class. No student whose combined written average for the year is less 
than 4 in each subject may be promoted to the next class, or receive a certificate of 
graduation; nor may any student whose average is less than 4in more than one sub- 
ject be re-examined for promotion,’ 

New Orleans, La.—‘'‘Graded questions are proposed by the superintendent, and the 
examinations are, as a rule, under the immediate supervision of the teachers who are to 
receive the promoted pupils. In the grammar and primary departmenis the yearly 
record of each pupil is allowed to have its due weight in determining the question of 
his promotion; but in the examination for admission to the high school it is not taken 
into account, except indetermining the question of his admission to the examinations.” 

Baltimore, ifd.—The examination system appears to be in use, with the following 
modification relating- to examinations for admissicn to the high schools and college: 
“Phe questions to be prepared by the superintendent, and the examinations conducted 
by the principals of the several grammar schools. All the pupils of the eighth grade 
shall be examined, and those who fail to pass, but who are nevertheless considered quali- 
fied for promotion by the principals, shall be sent to the committees on the college and 
high schoois, respectively, for final action.” 

In the elementary grades: ‘‘ The examinations for promotion are annual, but the prin- 
cipals of the schools are authorized to advance, at any time during the year, any pupils 
who exhibit exceptional intelligence, and who may be able to pursue the studies of the 
higher grades.”? 

In the Eastern Female High School: ‘‘ Yeariy promotions from grade to grade are made 
by combining the work of the class-room with the results of the semi-annual exani- 
nations, the requirement being a special average of 60 and a general average of 70.”’ 

Boston, Mass.—Promotions are made semi-annually. Principals are responsible for 
promotions from one grade to another in their own schools, but the questions for the 
examinations for promotion from the primary to the grammar schools, and from the 
grammar to the high schools, are prepared by the supervising officers. Pupils over ten 
years of age are generally promoted from the primary schools, even if they fail on ex- 
amination. The instructor’s record of the pupil’s work for the year is also a factor in 
determining promotions. Changes of grade not involving promotion toa higher depart- 
ment may be made any Monday during the year upon the authority of the principal. 

Detroit, Mich.—Promotions occur twice in each year. Formal examinations, uniform 
for the whole city, are made at only two points in the course—on entering the grammar 
department ond on entering the high school. Questions for these examinations are 
issued from the office of the superintendent. The principals are responsible for all other 
promotions, and are at liberty to employ such methods as they think advisable. ‘Their 
usual method is the examination. Individual promotions are allowed, and are ef fre- 
quent occurrence. The resulis of the examination for admission to the high school are 
rigidly adhered to; but, at the discretion of the superintendent, pupils who have passed 
through the primary schcol may be admitted to the grammar school even if they fail at 
the entrance examination. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—‘*‘ No pupil shall be admitted to the high school who has net 
passed a satisfactory examination in the branches taught in the grammar school. - If at 
the end of the first or any term, he does not maintain a fair position in the classes, he 
may be reduced to the proper grade. Nor shall he pass from a lower to a higher class 
except upon a satisfactory examination. 

‘* Before passing from one grade to another, pupils must sustain a satisfactory exam- 
ination in their previous studies under the direction of the superintendent. 

‘* In the fourth grade an average per cent. of 65, including term exantinations, shall be 
required; in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, 70 per cent., including term examina- 
tions; and for admission to the high school a general average of 75 per cent., including 
term examinations, unless otherwise ordered by the superintendent. 

‘* Classes in the high school, grammar, and intermediate grades shall twice a year be 
subject to a written examination; and any pupil in the high school and grammar grade 
whose average per cent. shall be below 75 during two successive term examinations, and 
any pupil in the intermediate grade whose average per cent. shall be below 70 for two 
cee’ term examinations, shall be reported to the principal for assignment to a lower 
class,’ 

St. Paul, Minn.—Before passing from one grade to another, pupils must sustain a sat- 
isfactory examination in their previous studies, under the direction of the superintendent. 
For admission to the fourth grade an average per cent. of 65 is required, with a min- 
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imum of 45 per cent. in each study; for the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eciglth grades, 70 
per cent., with a minimum of 60 per cent. in each study; and for admission to the high 
school, 65 per cent. in each study, with a general average of 75 per cent. Pupils must 
stand 70 per cent. in a test examination in each topic in aritlimetic befora passing to the 
next. No written examinations are held for promotion of pupils below the A class of 
the third grade. In the first and second grades, individual or class promotions may he 
made at any time or on recommendation of the principal, and after a satisfactory exam- 
ination by the superintendent. In all other classes the pupils are subjected toa written 
examination every eigiuteen weeks; an average per cent. below 50 in the intermediate 
grades, or below 60 in the higher grades, is accepted 2s evidence of the pupil’s inability 
to pursue the studies of his grade sufficient to warrant his reduction to a lower class. 
Individual promotions may be made by principals of the grammar and intermediate 
schools ai any time. 

Kansas City, Mfo.—Each grade of the course of the ward, or elementary, schools is di- 
vided into three sections of twelve weeks each; and the pnpils of each grade are divided 
into three classes who pursne the studies of the three sections respectively. Promo- 
tions are ordinarily made at the end of every twelve weeks, and are based upon daily 
work and written examinations, but never upon ‘‘final examinations.”’ Thedaily work 
counts four-fifths, and the written examinations one-fifth in all general promotions. 
Written examinations are commenced in the first year. Pupils are promoted individu- 
ally whenever they can do the work of the more advanced ciass. 

St. Louis, Ho.—‘‘All promotions in the district [elementary] schools are made by the 
principals of the schools, upon the results of oral and written examinations together with 
the daily work of the pupils. For admission to the high school a written examination 
upon questions from the office of the superintendent was formerly required; but now all 
applicants from the district schools whom the principals recommend as being in their 
judgment qualified to do the work of the high school are admitted without examination. 
Pupils whom the principals cannot recommend after passing through all the grades of 
the district schools, are given an examination by the principal of the high school. Very 
few cf these, however, pass the required examination.”’ 

In the high school: Promotions are determined by the record of the pupils’ class work 
combined with the results of the semi-annual examinations. In each study three per- 
centages, one for each of the preceding quarter’s recitations, and one for the final exam- 
ination, are averaged, and a minimum of 65 per cent. in eachstudy and a general average 
of 70 per cent. in all studies are required. For graduation a higher average is required, 
viz: 70 per cent. in each study, and 75 per cent. for all studies, the marks for the last 
two quarters of the course combined with that of the fina] examination. 

Jersey City, N. J.—In the high school promotions are made annually. The examina- 
tion for admission must be in writing. It occurs annually, and is conducted by the 
principal and teachers of the high school under the supervision of the superintendent 
and committee on high schools. There is a semi-annual und an annual examination 
each year. The superintendent, principal, and committee on high schools fix a stand- 
ard for all examinations, both for admission and promotion, and pupils failing to reach 
the required standard are assigned to the next lower class or, if members of the lowest 
class, to the grammar schools, 

In the grammar and primary schools promotions are made semi-annually, and not 
oftener, except by the written consent of the superintendent. In addition to the semi- 
annual written examinations, and immediately preceding their occurrence, the superin- 
tendent and principals carefully inspect all the classes and record their condition in books 
i se that purpose. Reductions in grade may be made at the discretion of the super- 
intendent. 

Newark, N. J.—Examinations are held at least twice in each year under the direction 
of the committee on examinations, with the superintendent. An examination for pro- 
motion and graduation is held in all the schools during the month of June in each year 
under the direction of the committee on examinations, with the superintendent; and 
ali grades, from the first primary to the first grammar, inclusive, are examined in the 
same manner and under uniform regulations. In conducting and ascertaining the re- 
sults of any examination, the city superintendent may require the aid of such teachers 
as may be needed. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Semi-annual examinations, promotions, and graduations are the rule. 
The superintendent may at his option prepare the questions for the examinations of all 
the grammar grades, but he must prepare those for the graduation examinations. Pro- 
motion of pupils is based solely on the record of scholarship for the term and at exam- 
ination combined. : ; 

BuFfalo, WV. Y.—No pupil may be transferred from one grade to another higher, except 
after examination. At the end of the first term in each year, the teacher of each grade 
must present for examination such pupils of that grade as shall, in his or her judgment, 
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possess the requisite qualifications to enter the next grade above, and during the last 
two weeks of the second term in the year, all the pupils of each grade are examined, and 
those who are found qualified are promoted to the grade above. The principal of the 
school conducts these examinations under the direction of the superintendent, whose de- 
cisions as to promotion are final. 

New York, N. Y.—To be graduated from the grammar schools, pupils must pursue the 
studies of the highest grammar grade for one year and pass in those studies an examin- 
ation satisfactory to the principal of the school. Candidates for admission to the Normal 
College or the College of the City of New York must pass an examination conducted by 
and satisfactory to the faculty of the institution to which entrance is desired. Promo- 
tions are made from the primary to the grammar schools semi-annually, and not oftener, 
except by written permission of the city superintendent. No pupil may be promoted 
from any primary school unless examined in all the studies of the highest grade of the 
primary school, and found qualified by the principal of the department into which the 
promotion is to be made. 

In the grammar grades, every examination'for promotion to a higher grade is preceded 
by a thorough review of all the studies of the grade from which the promotion is to be 
made. The principals examine all their classes in the prescribed branches of study at 
least twice a year, namely, immediately before each regular promotion. 

The students of the College of the City of New York are subjected to two examinations 
each year. ‘The first is oral, and occursin January; the second is mainly in writing 
and takes place at the close of the second term, in June. The results of these tests are 
carefully considered by the faculty, who decide upon the question of the advancement 
of each student. Both oral and written examinations are conducted in the Normal Col- 
lege also. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The promotion of pupils in each of the three lowest grades depends 
upon the judgment of the principal and grade teacher. In the higher grades, examina- 
tions principally are relied upon. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—‘‘ (1) There shall be no stated examination for the promotion of 
pupils in the several grades of the district and intermediate schools, but the pupils in 
these grades shall be promoted and classified primarily on their proficiency in the several 
branches of the course, as shown by the teachers’ estimates of their daily work. <A sat- 
isfactory standing in daily work, with good deportment, shall be accepted as evidence of 
the ability of pupils to do successfully the work of the next higher grade. 

‘**(2) It shall be the duty of the teachers in F, E, D, C, B, and A (not in grades H 
and G) to make and record monthly a careful estimate of each pupil’s work in the 
several branches for the month, and to average these recorded estimates twice a year—in 
February andin June. These estimates are to be based on the fidelity and success with 
which pupils do assigned work, and also on their success in meeting the various oral and 
written tests which are employed as an element of teaching, and they are to be made by 
teachers without the daily marking of pupils and without the use of monthly or other stated 
examinations for this purpose. 

‘These estimates of the daily success and progress of pupils are to be made on the 
scale of 1 to 10, the number 4 and below denoting very poor work, 5 poor, 6 tolerable, 7 
good, 8 very good, 9 excellent, and 10 perfect. In recording. these estimates the initial 
letters may be used, or, if preferred, figures, as follows: Perfect, Pr. or 10; excellent, I 
or 9; very good, G or 8; good, G or 7; tolerable, 'T or 6; poor, P or 5; very poor, Por 4. 
Any standing below P or 4 may be recorded as a failure (Ff or 3 to 0). It is suggested 
that the standing of pupils be primarily estimated as excellent, good, or poor and then 
modified, provided the higher and lower estimates can be readily made. The profi- 
ciency of pupils in writing, drawing, and music may be estimated on the above scale 
twice a year—in February and June. ; 

‘*(3) Itshall be the duty of principals to subject the pupils in the several grades, 
from time to time as they advance in the course, to such oral and written tests as will 
indicate their proficiency and progress, and be helpful to teachers and pupils, and to this 
end, the year’s course in the several branches may be conveniently subdivided and special 
reviews and other tests be instituted as the classes advance from one subdivision to an- 
other. The tests in grades H and G should be chiefly oral, the exceptions being the 
tests of written exercises, and in all the lower grades written tests should not be em- 
ployed to determine the results of oral instruction outlined in the syllabus, or to test 
skill in the several school arts. 

“‘Itshall also be the duty of principals to examine, and, when necessary, revise the 
teachers’ monthly estimates of their pupils’ proficiency, and to approve of the same 
when averaged in February and in June. They shall give teachers such instruction and 
other assistance in estimating the proficiency and progress of their pupils as will secure 
requisite uniformity. 

**(4) At the close of each school year the pupils in grades F, E, and D, of the dist rict 
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schools, whose standing (as above determined) in reading, spelling, language, arithme- 
tic, geography, writing, drawing, music, and German (if studied), is good, very good, 
excellent, or perfect (7 and above), with good deportment, shall be promoted to the 
next higher grade without examination—the pupils in grade D by the superintendent. 
The pupils in grades C, B, and A, of the intermediate schools, whose standing in read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic (mental and written), geography, English grammar, composi- 
tion, United States history (grade A), writing, drawing, music, and German (if studied), 
is good and above (7 and above), with good deportment, shall be promoted to the next 
higher grade without examination—the pupils in grade A by the superintendent. 
‘Pupils in either district or intermediate grades, whose standing in not more than ¢hrce 


-pranches is below good (or 7), and in not more than one of these three branches is below 


tolerable (or 6), may bepromoted, provided, that all these lower estimates are not in the 
daily and more essential studies; and provided further, that their habitual diligence in 
study, taken in connection with their proficiency in the other branches, constitute satis- 
factory evidence that, if promoted, they will do successfully the work of the next higher 
grade. A pupil’s fitness for promotion is not to be determined by making a general 
average of his standing, but by his standing in each of the several branches as above in- 
dicated. The pupils in grades H and G are to be promoted without written examina- 
tions and without monthly estimates. 

‘*Tn case the parent or guardian of a pupil is dissatisfied with his or her non-promo- 
tion, such pupil’s fitness for transfer shall, on the application of the parent or guardian, 
be determined by a written examination, the results to be considered as additional evidence 
of the pupil’s proficiency; and, in case the parent or guardian is still dissatisfied, it 
shall be the duty of the principal to report the case, with all necessary information, to 
the superintendent of schools.’’ 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The school year is divided into two terms, and the promotions are 
made at the close of each term. Pupils in the first half-year of any grade are said to be 
in the second or lower division of that grade, and those in the second half-year are in 
the first division. In all grades below the high school, promotions are made from the 
second to the first division without examination, unless those who are not recommended 
for promotion desire to take the examination. If such pupils reach a suitable standard 
in examination they are givena trial in the higher division. In passing from one grade 
to another, however, all are subjected to an examination, which counts for only half in 
determining the pupils’ qualifications for promotion. 

Allegheny, Pa.—Each principal is responsible for all promotions in his own school, but 
the superintendent determines the fitness of those pupils who desire to enter the high 
school. The tests in all cases are oral and written examinations combined. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Promotions from the primary to the secondary and from the sec- 
ondary to the grammar schools are made semi-annually. Such promotions are subject 
to the direction of the superintendent, except that the promotions from the B to the A 
classes! of the grammar grades shall be under the direction of the principals or supervising 
principals of the schools containing grammar grades. All promotions from the primary 
to the secondary schools are made only on the averages obtained at the semi-annual ex- 
aminations. Promotions from one grade to another of the same school may be made at 
the discretion of the principal. The examinations are mainly in writing and occur semi- 
annually. Pupils who complete the studies presented for the ‘‘senior class,’’ and obtain 
general averages of not less than 70 per cent. on final examination are entitled to diplomas. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—‘‘The principals of the several schools have full charge of promotions 
from grade to grade, except those from the highest grammar grades into the high school. 
In some of the schools promotions are made from class standing of pupils, in some by 
written examination, and in others by oral examination. Admission to the high school 
is by written examination, conducted by the superintendent and the high-school faculty, 
in orthography, reading, writing, drawing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, and history.”’ 

Providence, £. I.—‘‘* During the first five years of school life, pupils are promoted from 
grade to grade solely upon the judgment of their teachers. During years six to nine, 
inclusive, upon the united judgment of the teacher and the principal of the school, 
based upon daily work (determined by occasional marking of test exercises) and upon 
semi-annual examinations, the work counting two-thirds and the examination one-third 
in this estimate. In the high school the same method is pursued. Pupils whose daily 
work is credited at 80 per cent. or above are not subjected to the semi-annual examina- 
tion. Pupils who have been twice over the work of any grade are promoted without 
reference to their record.”? 

Milwaukee, Wis.—It is the duty of the principals to report to the superintendent the 
results of all examinations for promotion within a week after their occurrence, together 
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with duplicate copies of the records of the pupils’ regular work during the time they 


have been in the grade, and with specimens of the penmanship of the pupils examined. 

No promotions are made until the examination and record of pupils’ work have been 
approved by the superintendent, and the promotions authorized by him. The basis of 
the regular class promotions is an average of credits obtained by the pupils in the final 
examination and in their regular work during the time they have been in the grade, 
An average of 70 per cent. of the combined standings in each of the subjects of reading, 
penmanship, and arithmetic, and an average of 70 per cent. in all other studies, entitle 
pupils to promotion, but those who fall below this standard may be promoted if upon 
re-examination they obtain a standing of 70 per cent. in each of the studies mentioned. 

Pupils completing the full course of instruction in the elementary schools and obtain- 
ing in the combined record of grade work and final examination an average of not less 
than 70 per cent. in each of the studies of reading, language, spelling, and arithmetic, 
and an average of not less than 70 per cent. in all other studies, and who obtain not less 
than 50 per cent. of the maximum standing in either of the records of work and exam- 
ination respectively, receive certificates entitling them to admission to the high school. 

‘The superintendent may exempt any pupils from examination and grant promotions 
or certificates to said pupils upon such written vouchers and upon such records of the 
pupils’ work, presented by the principal and class-teachers, as shall be in his judgment 
a satisfactory evidence of the fitness of such pupils for promotion without resort to exam- 
ination.’’ 


EXAMINATIONS AS A BASIS FOR PROMOTION. 


The discussion of the examination question has continued during the year with un- 
abated vigor, though it is apparent that the movement opposed to examinations hag 
reached 2 point beyond which its progress must be slow indeed. It may be true, asone 
enthusiastic advocate of the ‘‘teacher’s estimate’’ system has said, that ‘‘examinations 
for promotion will soon be things of the past—an unpleasant memory,’’ but it is not 
likely that such a condition of affairs will exist for a number of years at least. A large 
number of sturdy believers in the efficacy of examinations must be converted or removed 
from their present commanding positions before it may be expected to witness the final 
decease of the examination system. 

In the last Education Report, extracts were presented showing in what esteem the writ- 
ten examinations are held in Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities. The following para- 
graphs show the favorable opinions of a number of other officers controlling systems of 
various degrees of importance: 

‘*Examinations of too great frequency, or improperly conducted, or when made the 
sole test of advancement, may be hurtful, and give plausibility to the charge of cram- 
ming; but as a means of putting 2 pupil to the test, and cf compelling him to reduce to 
written form his knowledge on the subject of his studies, they are almost invaluable and 
should not be banished entirely from the schools,’’ [hIr. J. E. Sater, president of the 
board of education, Columbus, Ohio. ] 

‘The semi-annual examination for graduation serves a most important purpose in the 
school economy. It constitutes a standard toward which ali—both teachers and pupils— 
may strive; it unifies the work of the schools; it prevents unfit pupils from being gradu- 
ated into the central school; and it is one of the most powerful agencies in the hands of 
the superintendent by which to discover and correct abuses and deficienciesin teaching,” 
[Superintendent William H. Maxwell, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

‘“The superintendent has for two or three years had a special examination under his 
personal supervision, in order toascertain the exact condition of each class. Experience 
has proved that this is the mest valuable of all the examinations, and acts as a powerful 
stimulus on both teachers ard pupils.’? [Reportof the Public Sckocls of Savannah, Ga. ] 

‘*There are at least two direct and highly beneficial advantages arising from the judi- 
cious use of written reviews. They are the one thing needful to reveal to teachers the 
lamentable and unaccountable misapprehension which some pupils are constantly getting 
in regard to their studies, from both their own efforts and the instruction of their teach- 
ers. Written reviews also promote exactness of thought, definiteness of conclusion, and 
cultivate the power of clear and concise expression. Indirectly they are, when wisely 
treated, great helps in creating an earnest and high moral tone in the school, and thus 
often become efficient aids in securing gocd discipline.’”’? [Superintendent W. E. Buck, 
Manchester, N. H.] 

‘‘It is quite the fashion in certain quarters to denounce the written examination as 
putting too severe a strain upon the pupils, or as inducing a mechanical sort of work on 
the part of the teacher. It is true that written examinations may he so conducted as to 
do harm, and so any other good thing may be abused; but these examinations as they 
have been carried on in Hingham are a heip to teachers and pupils. It is a good thing 
for a merchant to take account of steck at the end of the year, to balance his kooks and 
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see how he stands with the world; it is a good thing for a school-boy once in a while to 
be called upon to tell definitely what progress he has made, what power he has gained 
in the time that has passed. ‘The examinations may be used to spur a lazy pupil, with- 
out unduly urging the one who studies faithfully; they make very good exercises in the 
use of language; our pupils do not worry nor fret over them; on the contrary, the chil- 
dren themselves see in the examination a means of finding out whether they really un- 
derstand what they have studied.’’ [Superintendent L. P. Nash, Hingham, Mass. ] 
‘“These examinations are in wriling on the subject studied, and are intended to ascer- 
tain how much the pupils have been benefited, rather than how much they remember. 
I have found them valuable; they serve to show improvement and deficiences. The at- 
tention of the teacher is called to both.’’ [Superintendent I’. 2. McKee, Woonsocket, 
m. J. 
ie: all the agitation on the subject of examinations for promotion has had its day 
and the atmosphere has been cleared of the smoke of the conflict, I predict that the ex- 
amination, by some other party than the teacher of the class, will survive as a prominent 
factor in determining the promotion and classification of pupils. It inay not be difii- 
cult to conceive an ideal condition of things in which such means would be unnecessary 
and useless, but that condition does not now cxist and, J am afraid, will not exist this 
side of the millennium.’’ [Superintendent A. T. Wiles, Covington, Ky. ] 

‘‘Well-conducted written examinations, at suitable intervals, furnish to teachers and 
pupils reliable information upon various matters which it highly concerns them to know, 
and which cculd be obtained by no other means, They reveal to pupils their defi- 

. giencies and acauaint them with the accuracy and permanency of their knowledge and 

their ability to express, in writing, what they have labored to acquire. They furnish 
teachers with the desired information concerning the knowledge or ignorance of their 
pupils of the subjects pursued, and reveal to them also the efficiency and defects of their 
own instruction.’’ [Superintendent J. H. Davis, Somerville, Mass. ] 

Opposing views. —Dr, E. E, White, now superintendent of the Cincinnati, (Ohio) schools, 
is pre-eminently the leader of the anti-examination crusade, and itis but proper to quote 
his utterances at some length. In his last report is the following: 

“In considering, from a wider survey, the evils resulting from stated written exami- 
nations when used to determine the promotion and classification cf pupils, and to cem- 
pare schools and teachers, I once used these words:' 

“¢ «hey have perverted the best efforts of teachers, and narrowed and grooved their 
instruction; they have occasioned and made well-nigh imperative the use of mechanical 
and rote methods of teaching; they have occasioned cramming and the most vicious hab- 
its of study; they have caused much of the overpressure charged upon the schools, some 
of which isreal; they have tempted both teachers and pupilsto dishonesty; and last, but 
not least, they have permitted a mechanical method of school supervision. 

‘*¢7¢ is not asserted that these results, especially in the degree here indicated, have 
vi versally attended the adoption of the ‘‘examination system.’? These tendencies have 
veen more or less effectively resisted by superintendents and teachers, and they have 
been measurably offset, in some instances, by other measures, as the considering of the 
recitation record of pupils; but the testimony of educators, competent to speak, con- 
firms the writer’s experience and observation, and inside facts show that the above in- 
dictment of the system, when used for the purposes named, is substantially true. In 
the very nature of things the coming examination with such consequences must largely 
determine the character of the prior teaching and study. Jew teachers can resist such 
an influence, and, in spite of it, teach according to their better knowledge and judg- 
ment. They cannot feel free if they would. The coming ordeal fetters them more or 
less, whatever may be their resolutions, and many teachers submit to it without resist- 
ance; and this is sometimes true of teachers who have been specially trained in normal 
schools and are conscious of the power to do much better work. They shut their eyes 
to the needs of the pupil and put their strength into what will ‘‘count”’ in the exami- 
nation.’ 

“On visiting the schools I found on every hand these unfavorable influences of the 
system, and all efforts to secure the adoption of more natural and rational methods of 
teaching ran directly against this examination wall. I soon became convinced that no 
satisfactory change in school instruction could be effected while. this hindrance was in 
the way, and the only remedy that promised relief was a radical cne—ihe disuse of stated 
written examinations to determine the fitness of pupils for promotion. But this involved the 
devising of another method as a substitute, one that would afford relief and, at the same 
time, secure that degree of uniformity of attainment essential to the proper classifica- 
tion of pupils. The disposition to make a change was enhanced by the discovered fact 
that the examination system was failing to secure this result—the one specially sought 
to be attained by it. It was found on inquiry that the lower third of the pupils ad- 
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mitted to the high schools in September, 1886, were in attainment more than a year be- 
low the pupils in the upper third of the class, and a like difference in attainments was 
found in the classes in the intermediate schools. The very thing that the ‘percented 
examinations’ were failing to secure, was needed uniformity of attainment. 


* * * * x % * 


‘An impression seems to prevail that written examinations have been wholly dis- 
pensed with in the Cincinnati schools. Thisisanerror. The written test is no longer 
made the basis for the promotion of pupils, and it no longer occurs at stated times, but it 
is continued as an element of teaching, where its uses are many and important. It is 
now distributed throughout the year and comes without previous notice. 

‘“‘There is nothing in the new plan that prevents the superintendent from subjecting 
the instruction in any branch or in any grade or school to such tests, oral and written, 
as will in his judgment indicate the success of teachers or suggest and promote needed 
improvement in methods. It is believed that the use of special tests from time to 
time, the same being unannounced and unanticipated, are much more effective and sal- 
utary than a reliance on stated examinations for which pupils may be specially pre- 
pared and even ‘crammed,’ to use a word which, as an educational term, ought to be 
obsolete. Besides, it is not easy to prepare tests that will disclose imperfections in 
teaching and, at the same time, be a fair basis for promotion. An examination employed 
as an aid in teaching and study is one thing; an examination regularly instituted to 
determine the transfer of pupils is a different thing.’’ 

Other arguments advanced upon the same line are as follows: 

‘‘Nothing is more delightful to a teacher than to have his work commended, and if 
by industrious examination we ascertain the parts of each teacher’s work that can be 
justly commended, he will daily seek to make it worthy of praise in all respects. The 
teacher is daily finding out the attainments of each member of his class, and when the 
time arrives for promotion, is it not wise, if we would properly grade the schools and 
stimulate the scholars, to avail ourselves of this knowledge? If the teacher knows that 
this opinion of his pupils, ascertained through daily contact with them in the clags- 
room, is going to be the most important item in determining the question of promotion, 
will he not endeavor all the more faithfully to teach his class and manage it so that his 
work may have the greatest possible effect in getting his pupils ready for promotion? 
And will not the pupils, who know that their teacher mainly decides upon their fitness for 
promotion, be more anxious to work so as to deserve their teacher’s good opinion? 
Under the present system there is no doubt of the fact that our pupils are acquiring not 
only more knowledge than by the old method, but that they are acquiring vastly more 
power, and what is most desirable, our teachers are encouraged to use better methods of 
instruction.’’ [Superintendent H. A. Wise, Baltimore, Md. | 

‘*The factitious importance of high per cents., a superstition in which pupil, parent, 
and teacher join, and which makes it almost impossible for the superintendent so to 
prepare for the examination as to have its real purpose carried out, makes ita time of 
excitement injurious in some instances to health, and injurious in all instances to sane 
habits of study.’’ [Superintendent J. J. Burns, Dayton, Ohio. ] 

“‘The plan of admitting to the high school without a special examination has been 
in operation for twelve years. * * * Weare told that with our present method the 
high school will containsome poor scholars. This is true, and we presume this would 
be the case in any school under any system. A school is maintained for the benefit of 
the community, not for the purpose of affording a place where certain good scholars may 
recite daily. The schools must take the material that is found in the community and 
work with it. A dull child must attend somewhere. We can not select the class of 
pupils we desire. We can keep a child for years in one grade, but he cannot be denied 
the benefits of the schools, even if in the curriculum there are studies in which he fails 
term after term to pass an examination. Weare told also that there will be shirking 
on the part of many unless the members of the class are driven to their work under the 
spur of an examination. This is a confession of weakness upon the part of teachers and 
examiners and a charge of lack of capacity and disinclination to work upon the part of 
the pupils. Not all who are enrolled upon a school register are capable of becoming 
good scholars. There are many teachers who are doing good work in the school-room 
to-day that were unable when pupils to pass a good examination. Their efliciency now, 
however, is not questioned.’’ [Superintendent J. G. Edgerly, Fitchburg, Mass. ] 

‘*It seems wise that, if possible, the instruction in our schools should be freed from the 
narrowing and mechanical influence of the present system of examinations. Any at- 
tempt, however, to relieve the situation by freeing some branches from prescribed ex- 
aminations might intensify the pressure on percented branches. I believe a large per- 
centage of the teachers are decidedly opposed to that cramming and driving for per cents. 
and to a narrow-rut, routine method of teaching which these percented examinations 
necessarily impose on the schools.’’? [Superintendent 8. S. Taylor, St. Paul, Minn. | 
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PRIMARY SCITIOOLS. 


Each year adds to the importance attached to the training of the first three or four 
years of a child’s school life. In the last Annual Report of this Bureau the subject was 
touched, and an intimation given as to the increased attention which the lower grades 
were receiving at the hands of school boards. During the year just past this movement, 
if such it may be called, has extended until every city in which this Office has a corre- 
spondent has been more or less affected by it. 

It cannot be said that the full importance of primary schools is yet universally ree- 
ognized in the substantial matter of dollars and cents, but that importance is certainly 
realized; and such is the progressive spirit now manifested by school authorities that 
the realization of a genuine need is almost invariably the precursor of its recognition in 
the more substantial way. 

It may, therefore, be confidently predicted that primary schools everywhere will soon 
be placed upon their deserved basis of equality, at least, with schools of higher grades, 
not only in the matter of equipment but in quality of teachers as well. 

The extracts below show the reasons for the efforts that are being put forth in this di- 
rection, and in 2 measure, the progress already made toward the accomplishment of the 
desired end: 

‘‘Nearly two-thirds of the pupils attending ourschools receive instruction in the pri- 
mary department. Considering this, together with the fact that here the foundation of 
their training is laid, and that many pupils finish their education in them, there can be 
no question of the fact that these schools should receive the most of our care and atten- 
tion—every convenience should be supplied, and every inducement held out, so that all 
the children of proper age in the city might be able to avail themselves of their human- 
izinginfluence. As they are equipped, organized, and conducted, so will our system be— 
they are the vital part, and their improvement or decline will in the greatest degree af- 
fectthe whole system. They should beamply supplied with inviting school buildings, 
conveniently located, suitably arranged and furnished, and with experienced and well- 
paid teachers.’’? [Superintendent Henry A. Wise, Baltimore, Md. ] 

The views of Superintendent A. T. Wiles, of Covington, Ky., are expressed by this quo- 
tation from the late Joseph Paine, of the College of Preceptors, London: 

‘(Whatever may be done in the case of those children who are somewhat advanced in 
their course, and who have, to some extent at least, learnt how to learn, it is mest of all 
important that, in the beginning of instruction, and with a view to gain the most fruitfal 
results from that instruction, the earliest teacher should be an adept in the science and 
art of education. We should do as the Jesuits did in their famous schools, who, when 
they found a teacher showing real skill and knowledge in teaching in higher classes, pro- 
moted him to the charge of the lowest. There was 2 wise insight into human nature in 
this. Whether the childshall love or hate knowledge—whether his fundamental notions 
of things shall be clear or cloudy—whether he shall advance in his course as an intelligent 
being or asa Mere machine— * * * depends almost altogether on the manner in 
which his earliest instruction is conducted.”’ 

‘‘In a system of schools the primary grades are in many respects the most important. 
In our own city this is particularly so. In these schools, embracing the work of but 
three years, we have as many children and as many teachers as there are in all the other 
grades combined, covering a period of ten years of school work. 

‘For this reason the teaching in primary schools should be of a superior character, 
and teachers should be selected for them who are fond of children and who have an apt- 
ness to teach. At this age children are most susceptible to impressions, and it is in 
these schools where right teaching is of greatest value, and where poor teaching is most 
injurious. In advanced grades indifferent teaching may be endured without serious re- 
sults, provided the child has had the advantages of good mental training in the lower 
grades, for this kind of teaching may have so trained his mind to proper habits of study 
that the pernicious-effects of poor teaching in advanced grades will be greatly dimin- 
ished.’’ [Mr. William Connell, city superintendent, Fall River, Mass. ] . 

“The greatest good to the greatest number demands the best teachers in the primary 
or first four years of school life. Seventy-four pupils of every one hundred never go be- 
yond the fourth grade.’’ [Report of the Superintendent of City Schools, Cairo, Ill. ] 

“The primary department of our schools has received, as it should, the chief consid- 
eration at the hands of this board, and it is not too much to say that its efficiency has 
been doubled within the past few years. 

“Among the first measures of reform in school organization in 1879 was the repeal of 
& system of salaries that did very great injury to this class of schools. No opportunity 
Should be omitted 1o extend the efficiency of the primary schools; they are the basis of 
our system, and constitute that portion of it which carries the benefits of education to the 
largest number of our people.”?. [Mr. Edward T. Steel, president of the board of edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 
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‘*My work of superintending has been very much lightened by the action of the board 
in placing the most experienced teachers in the F grade and by retaining them there. 
In all good schools much attention should be given to the lower grades, but with such 
an excellent corps of teachers as the board has placed in the F grade, I am relieved of 
the necessity of visiting and instructing these teachers.’’ [Report of the Senior Princi- 
pal, Newport, Ky. ] = 

‘* These teachers [of the primary schools] are doing their work well. They arekeenly 
alive to itsimportance. The old idea of placing here inexperienced teachers or persons 
of ordinary capacities and meager acquirements has no favor with the board of educa- 
tion. No one has more need of experience in dealing with minds than she who has 
them in charge through the most critical period when they are receiving impressions as 
lasting as life. The work done has been exceedingly satisfactory in most part, giving 
evidence of most faithful efforts on the part of the teachers, and corresponding progress 
of the pupils under their instruction.’? [Mr. Newton C. Dougherty, superintendent of 
schools, Peoria, Tl. ] 


AGE FOR ADMISSION TO PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


This question is frequently discussed, and, like all others, has called forth wide differ- 
ences of opinion. The growing popularity of kindergartens and kindergarten methods 
has served to strengthen the ranks of those favoring early admission to the schools, 
while the general insufficiency of accommodations adds a potent argument to those ad- 
vanced by the advocates of the other side. 

The subject is not a new one, and the reproduction of a considerable number of argu- 
ments is unnecessary. The two quotations immediately following fairly show the op- 
posing views of American school-men upon the question. The fact that the two gentle- 
men quoted, both eminent educationists, held the same position and were surrounded 
by the same conditions at the timesof writing detracts nothing from the interest of the 
discussion. 

‘‘Under the laws of the State, children need be but five years old in order to be ad- 
mitted toa public school. Of the 70,925 on register in our schools at the close of the 
year but 2,241 were under six years of age. That there would be a much larger num- 
ber of pupils between the ages of five and six in attendance upon our schools, if sufficient 
accommodations were provided, is unquestionably true. The wisdom of permitting 
children under six or seven toattend school has frequently been discussed. Very many 
are of the opinion that the age limit for the admission of pupils should be fixed at seven 
or eight. In discussing this matter in my report for 1884, I said: 

‘**The proposition to exclude from the schools children under six years of age has been 
made under the misapprehension that it would remove the necessity of furnishing addi- 
tional accommodation for our primary classes. The 2,639 children from five to six years 
old in attendance upon our primary classes are distributed among over fifty schools, and 
their dismissal would not remove the necessity of a new school building in any locality 
now demanding one. 

“*¢ A study of the table on page 40 of this report reveals the fact that in the richer 
neighborhoods of the city there are comparatively few children attending school who are 
not more than six years old, and that in the poorer neighborhoods there are in most of 
the schools from one hundred to two hundred between the ages of fiveandsix. itmust 
not be assumed that these young children are simply kept quiet in school and that they 
do not make any noticeable advancement in their studies. <A visit to one of our sixth 
primary classes will prove the opposite to be true. Children entering school at five, as 
a rule, complete the first reader before they are six and are able to write numerous 
words and sentences from dictation. Many of these children are taken from school at 
an early age, and a law excluding them till six years old would not only shorten their 
school life but keep them longer upon the streets where those habits and tendencies are 
formed which seriously interfere with their future usefulness as citizens.’ 

‘*Suchstudy and thought asI have been able togive this question during the two years 
since the above was written have confirmed me in the opinion I then expressed. 

‘In St. Louis kindergarten schoois, to which children are admitted at the age of 
four, are maintained largely at the public expense. It is claimed by those in charge 
that the pupils who enter these schools at four and continue until they are six have be- 
come fitted intellectually to take up the regular grade work, and that they advance 
more rapidly than children who are admitted to the regular school work without such 
preparation. Ifthese claims are well founded it would certainly seem to be sound pub- 
lic policy to make provision for the education of children who have reached the age of 
five orsix. The work required of pupils so young should certainly be adapted to their 
age, but any regulations or law fixing the legal age for the admission of pupils at over 
five years should be opposed.’’ [Report of Mr. Calvin Patterson, city superintendent 
of public instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1886.] 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. yAN 


“Y am of the opinion that it would be judicious on the part of the board of education 
to pass a resolution to the effect that after a given date, say January 1, 1889, not more 
than sixty pupils should be placed on register in any class in the public schools. The 
registers of these lowest classes could, in the mean time, be reduced by simply re- 
fusing admission to the youngest applicants. It is not a hardship that a child of five 
years should be asked to wait until it is six or seven before entering school. Indced, 
the majority of educators are now agreed that children should not commence the grade 
work of the public school until after the sixth year has been passed. For my own part, 
Iam strongly of this opinion. I believe that the average child is injured both physi- 
cally and mentally by being put too early to the largely mechanical work of learning to 
read, write, and cipher. Physiological psychology tells us that up to the end of the seventh 
year ‘the inner mental activity gradually develops itself to the point of equilibrium 
with the receptive functionsof sense.’ After that date ‘conscious design’ begins to take 
the place of instinctive impulse; habits of obedience are formed; memory, imagination, 
judgment, and reason are developed. To force this: development is to outrage nature. 
To follow nature is the educator’s wisest course.’? [Report of Mr. William H. Max- 
well, city superintendent of public instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1887. ] ' 

The following is presented asan expression of foreign opinion on the same subject. In 
their last report the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland say: ‘* Early school 
attendance is of inestimable advantage, and its use is seen in the later stages of thechild’s 
education, where the habits of discipline and attention thus early acquired can not fail 
to have aninfiuence. Its importance, in view ofany technical instruction which it may 
be possible to introduce into our schools, can hardly be exaggerated. We hope thatthe 
feeling in favor of such instruction is growing, and we trust that school managers will do 
allin their power to foster it, by providing special infant departments, by neglecting no 
means likely to stimulate their interest in their earliest school work, and especially by 
giving prominence to such exercises as may develop the faculties of observation, manual 
dexterity, and general intelligence. It is thus that the infant school may become an 
effective agency in the work of education, and may, especially for the poorer population 
of towns, take the place of the early home education open to others more favored. It 
must not be forgotten that for such children the alternative for attendance at school is 
neglect and the acquiring of habits which it is difficult afterwards to correct.”’ 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


More attention has been accorded this subject than in previous years, and it can not 
be doubted that the time is approaching when the full value of physical development 
will be universally realized. , 

In discussing the proper age for admission to high schools, Mr. Ulric Bettison, chief 
superintendent of public schools of New Orleans, La., states: ‘‘ The impression that our 
high school juniors are too young for their grade was doubtless produced by a glance at 
the pupils themselves. Among the number are many past the age of fifteen who are 
small, delicate, and childish in appearance.’’ This could with equal truth be said of 
any school in the country, for there is none that has not a considerable proportion of 
pupils who are unnaturally ‘‘small, delicate, and childish in appearance.’’ Such being 
the case, it can not be supposed that the application of the only real remedy will be 
long delayed. 

In the Report of this Office for 1886-87 it was asserted that ‘‘beyond the general cal- 
isthenic exercises that obtain in some localities, no provision has been made by any city 
for the systematic training of the pupils of elementary grades.”’ 

Tiis statement is still true, for no city even yet provides systematic physical training 
for elementary pupils, though important steps have been taken in this direction, as the 
following quotations show: 

For the Hamilton-Street grammar school at Holyoke, Mass., ‘‘ During the past yeara 
gymnasium has been provided and furnished at a cost of $102.50. The following isa 
list of the apparatus: Quarter circle, parallel bars, rowing machine, two pairs chest 
weights, home exerciser, two pairs swinging rings, one hundred pairs dumb-bells. It 
1s proposed to add to this from time to time if 1t prove a success. The gymnasium 
proper is designed especially for the use of teachers and the girls of the ninth and eighth 
grades. The room isopen for exercise beforeand after each school session. Thus far this 
work has been purely voluntary. In addition to this work in the gymnasium, each 
class in the school is expected to be present once in two weeks in the large exhibition 
hall for practice half an hour in marching and dumb-bell exercise. It is believed that 
a little work of this kind judiciously and systematically carried on will greatly improve 
the health of both teachers and pupils, will prevent the tendencies to round shoulders, 


‘ lungs, and listless motions, and thus, by strengthening the body, strengthen the 
1m e 
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At Meridian, Miss.: ‘‘ Owing to the limited space allowed students for physical exer- 
cise it has been decided to provide a gymnasium on the grounds. This will give stu- 
dents ample opportunity for the proper development of their physical powers, without 
which healthy mental growth is impossibie.”’ 

The building committee of the Madison, Wis., board of education ‘‘in their plans for 
the new third ward and high school buildings have made provisions for suitable and 
convenient places for gymnastic exercise.”’ 

In high schools. —The number of high schools possessing appropriate gymnastic appli- 
ances is widening, though not with the rapidity that might have been reasonably expected. 
The principal of the Portsmouth, N. H., high school says in his Jast report: 

‘*\Vithin the year there have been added to the gymnasium, with money voted by the 
boys, a ‘tug of war’ board and rope, a tumbling-belt, a set of ladders, and a sufficient 
number of wands for the school in concert exercise. The girls have purchased a supply 
of rings for their use. In addition to the above the school gymnasium contains, pur- 
chased largely by the pupils in the last three years, a wrist-machine, rowing-machine, 
chest-weights, line rings, parallel rings, trapeze, horizontal bar, parallel bars, climbing- 
rope, dumb-belis, and Indian clubs. We have, so far as I know, the only and certainly 
the most complete schoo! gymnasium in the State, and the good results obtained are 
so marked in so many cases, that I can emphatically say that the money expended by 
the committee two years ago, and that expended by the school at that time and since, 
could not have been used to better advantage. 

‘* Besides the general use of the apparatus during the year, class instruction has been 
given to both boys and girls in club-swinging and dumb-bell exercise. During the 
present term the girls have made good progress in the use of the rings, and the boys 
have just begun exercising with wands.”’ 

Mr. Zephaniah Hopper, acting president of the Central High School of Philadelphia, 
incorporates the following in his report for 1887: 

‘‘It has always been the aim of the faculty to encourage the students in their athletic 
exercises. Owing to the absence of a gymnasium, or even a play-ground large enough 
to accommodate the school, there has been but little opportunity for training and devel- 
oping the body. Nowever, the students have, in a measure, made up for the deficiency 
by an athletic asseciation, by which some effort at systematic training is made. During 
the year, through the courtesy of the authorities of the University of Pennsylvania, two 
public exhibitions were given on the grounds of the University. 

‘*T have no hesitation in saying that the work of this association has had a decided 
effect upon the physical development of the students, and, indirectly, has aided the dis- 
cipline of the school. If the unassisted efforts of the students produce such happy re- 
sults may it not be wise to give them systematic training under instruction 2”? 

In a considerable number of high schools military drill is a prominent feature, and its 
effects upon the physical appearance of the students have been marked and beneficial. 
It is conceded to be a means of physical training of great value. 

Recommendations. Among the recommendations in relation to the subject under con- 
sideration are these: 

‘*¥n these days of intellectual high pressure the importance, I may say necessity, for 
good health and physical endurance can hardly be questioned. As the body is the in- 
strument as well asthe dwelling place of the mind, it should be developed and trained 
to do the best service possible. 

*“While we have done something, our efforts have been in a large measure defeated on 
account of limited facilities in the matter of suitable rooms, apparatus, and instruction. 
The necessity for intelligent and systematic instruction in this subject is admitted by 
all. How shall it be done? is the question awaiting an answer. 

‘‘The first step undoubtedly is to provide a competent instructor to teach and train 
the pupils of tbe normal school and the teachers in the schools. 

‘‘ The next step is to make the best provision as to room that the school buildings and 
premises will permit. And here I might say that many of the school buildings have 
ample courts, in many cases warmed, that can very easily be utilized for this purpose, if 
thought best. 

‘‘In the next place, provide such simple gymnastic apparatus as can be well and readily 
used. All this can be done at small cost and without in any large measure interrupt- — 
ing the present order of exercises. The advantages that this instruction and physical 
training will bring to pupils and teachers in the development of the body and better 
health will more than compensate for the required labor and expense. 

‘“This work, of course, should be made a part of the course of study and receive the 
same supervision and care given to the other subjects. 

‘tT trust the course of study committee will take early steps in perfecting the plan and 
methods for introducing this course of work into all the schools.’? [Mr. William N, 
Barringer, city superintendent, Newark, N. J.] 
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‘‘We must abandon the class system and all the other unnatural and exacting con- 
ditions of study which now apply to boys and girls alike, and introduce a course of 
pliysical exercises of equal rank with the mental.’’ [From the Report of the School Com- 
mittee, Manchester, N. H.] 

‘‘Three times a day such calisthenic exercises as are possible in the rvoms are prac- 
ticed. No moreisdone. Many children grow up without health and physical vigor, 
who might by proper development be made healthy men and women. Gymnastic ap- 
paratus might be introduced in any school with little expense, and its use, properly di- 
rected, would be worth more to many boys and girls than any other education you can 
give them. All this is especially true of girls in the higher grammar classes and the 
high school. They no longer engage in the vigorous sports of childhood and no physical 
exercise has been substituted for the active games of childhood. They are at a critical 
period of life, emerging into womanhood. Whoever looks attentively at a class of girls 
of this age, sees forms that are growing bent and feeble, and which are losing daily in 
muscular vitality. What could you give them more valuable than daily training which 
would straighten the figure, deepen the chest, stimulate the muscles, in short, fill the 
body with life which would not only give them present health, but would also carry 
them into later years healthy women.’’ [Mr. Charles E. Gorton, city superintendent, 
Yonkers, N. Y. ] 

The president of the board of education of the same city also favors physical culture 
in the schools, and supplements the superintendent’s suggestions with the following: 

‘* Another great waat in the public schools is a thorough system of paysical develop- 
ment which shall keep pace with the system of intellectual culture. 

‘*Trained minds will avail little in the battle of life without the health and energy 
which come with a full physical development. * * * Physical exercise should, 
therefore, alternate with intellectual work during the school hours, and such exercise 
now forms a part of our course of study. We believe, however, that more attention 
should be paid to the subject and a better system adopted, a system which will give 
uniform development as well as the necessary exercise. 

**Modern science and ingenuity have developed apparatus and methods which, while 
they are not costly either in themselves or in the room they occupy, have been demon- 
strated to be exceedingly efficient. * * * We have included in the estimates for the 


ensuing year a small sum for the purchase of the apparatus to which reference has been 
made, ’? 


SUAEMER SCHOOLS, 


There seems to be no good reason why this comparatively new feature should not find 
its way into general favor. The work that summer schools accomplish is special in its 
character, but if is none the less important. 

There are hundreds of children in every city whose previous lack of school advan- 
tages or slower mental faculties cause them to fall behind their classes and remain longer 
than the allotted time in the several grades. These pupils are required to pass over 
the same ground for the second time, feeling no interest in the work thatis already famil- 
lar to them, and suffering the humiliating consciousness of inferiority to their former 
classmates. As the schools are now organized they lose in this way five or ten months, 
the time depending upon the frequency with which promotions are made, while in all 
but extraordinary cases two or even one month’s extra instruction would properly fit 
them for the highergrade. For children of this class the organization of sammer schools 
would prove of the greatest value, and would in many cases lengthen for several years 
the school life of children who would otherwise be discouraged by failure to obtain pro- 
motion and leave school entirely. 

Should they continue in school, under the present system they must be provided with 
an extra term of schooling, and on the score of economy alone the summer school is ad- 
vantageous, for two months’ tuition is certainly cheaper than five or ten. 

A pupil’s age should have much to do with his classification. A great fault that may 
be found with the classification of the average city school is the presence in every grade 
of a number of pupils whose ages are far in excess of the proper age of children of that 
grade. It is generally agreed that such belated pupils should be advanced toward the 
gtade for which at their age they should be prepared, with as much rapidity as their 
progress will permit. In the majority of cities the practice of skipping a grade entirely 
1S permitted under such circumstances. This is generally objectionable, hecause the 
pupil should be familiar with many of the subjects taught in the grade skipped in order 
to satisfactorily pursue the studies of the higher grades. But the objections may be 
obviated by insiructing the pupil for a few weeks in the most essential points of the 
work accomplished by the class which he is to join; and the summer school is the best 
and most available means of doing so. 


Business of nearly every kind is always dull in summer, and numbers of youths who 
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are obliged to work all winter to sustain themselves are then out of employment. Many 
of these would eagerly seize any opportunity offered them to improve their minds dur- 
ing their enforced idleness, but cannot attend the regular graded schools, because they 
are not prepared to take up the work at the exact point reached by any particular grade, 
and because those schools are just on the eve of closing the year’s work when they are 
ready to begin. 

This class is quite large in many cities, and those composing it are entitled to the 
benefits of free schools and really need them more than those children whose parents 
are able to send them to school at the usual time. Why should not they be accommo- 
dated in ungraded summer schools, and helped in the acquisition of such knowledge as 
may be gained i in the limited time at their command ? 

At Newark, N.J., vacation schools have been maintained for two seasons for a reason 
different from any of those mentioned above. That reason is stated by Superintendent 
W.N. Barringer in his report for 1885, as follows: 

‘*Tn some parts of the city, comparatively but few of the children connected with the 
public schools are able to leave the city during this vacation. The parents not being 
able to furnish private instruction for them, they are consequently turned into the 
street for nine or ten consecutive weeks. I need not tell you that in a large measure the 
benefits of the school terms are neutralized by the street habits and influences. * * * 

‘*It seems to be settled that it is not best to curtail the summer vacation. Under 
these circumstances what shall be done with the class of children referred to? * * * 
Without further discussion, I would recommend the establishment ofat least four vaca- 
tion or summer schools. * * 

‘‘The main object of these chore is to remove the children from street influences and 
to preserve their school habits, that they may return in proper condition to their regular 
school work at the opening of ‘the term.?? 

There seems to be no reason founded upon experience for the fear that the continua- 
tion of school duties throughout the summer would prove selene to the health of the 
pupils or teacher. As to the latter, they themselves are the most competent judges of 
their physical condition, and no teacher will forego her usual vacation and undertake 
extra work in the summer when her condition demands rest and quiet. 

The special character of summer schools is such that it is not likely that any school 
children would be kept in the city by their parents solely to attend a summer school; 
and those children who do not leave the city would certainly be as healthy in school as 
at home. Indeed, many of them would be far better off in school, as may be readily 
believed after a comparison of the unwholesome homes of very many of the pupils, and 
the school building as it is usually constructed with good sanitary arrangements, large 
rooms, ample windows, and abundant space surrounding all for the circulation of the 
air. 

Since it appears, therefore, that four distinct classes of children would be benefited 
by the maintenance of vacation schools, and that the classification of the regular schools 
would be improved by the same means, may it not be hoped that the subject will in 
future receive more general attention? 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


It is not possible in the limits of this Report to treat the subject of school architecture 
with any degree of fulness or with any attention to detail. The following suggestions 
of a general character seem to possess unusual merit and are worthy of careful consid- 
eration: 

‘* Your attention is again called to the necessity for adopting a plan fora model school 
building—one best adapted to the needs of our system. Many of our buildings have 
features in the plan of their construction which if would be well to engraft on all plans 
for new buildings, while they also have objectionable features; and were we to adopt 
a model building incorporating in its plan ail the improvements in our buildings, while 
excluding their defects, we would yearly make advance in the matter of our ‘school 
architecture. a [Report of Mr. Henry A. Wise, city superintendent, Baltimore, Md. ] 

‘“The city must, within a short time, face the necessity of building schools to sup- 
plant the many unfit rented buildings which are a discredit to our school system, and to 
accommodate the large number of children of school age now deprived cf educational 
privileges. When these are built and ready to go ty use, our system should be classi- 
fied into * grammar’ and ‘primary schools.’ * % 

‘* Primaries should be located in quiet and Fate places, on large, roomy lots, so 
as to be convenient of access to small children, and with the plan in view of making 
some school a central or grammar school, into which the higher grades cau be concen- 
trated. By having small buildings, and consequently more schools, they would be nearer 
the homes of small children, and could be reached by them in bad weather. The records : 
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show that mavy small children are kept from attending schools, in wide-spread districts, 


on account of the long distances to be travelled to reach them. No primary building 
should be more than two stories, and only large enough to accommodate about six hun- 
dred children. 

“In small two-story buildings there is less danger from panic caused by fire or other- 
wise. ‘There is less danger from contagion, and more comfort and safety to little chil- 
dren, when in smaller groups and separated from the larger ones. Small buildings can 
be much better and cheaper lighted, sewered, heated, and ventilated than large ones.’? 
[Mr. James F. Crooker, superintendent of education, Buffalo, N. Y.] 

‘*T am convinced that the board of education should condense the schools of the city 
into a few large! buildings. There cannot be a strict discipline of pupils, nor any exact- 
ness of grade, when the schools are isolated and scattered over the city in groups of 
two or three. The teachers in these isolated schools may be everso faithful and efli- 
cient, but they work at a very great disadvantage. The pupils are harder to control, 
being responsible to no principal, and the teachers are forced to have several grades in 
one room, thereby losing time and force. The proper policy of our city and of every 
city is to congregate its schools in large buildings of ten or twelve rooms each. Here an 
efficient principal can enforce a rigid discipline of behavior, and the assistants feel re- 
sponsible for nothing but the proper teaching. The children can be reduced to grade, 
thereby putting all of one class of studies under the care of one teacher. Better work, 
and more evident and satisfactory results in every respect are thereby obtained.’’? [Super- 
intendent Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, Ga. ] 

**In any case, the character of the school should be determined before the plans for 
the building are made. In other words, the building should be adapted to the organ- 
ization of the school; not the organization to the building.’? [Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Brooklyn, N.Y. ] 

*‘As a matter of financial policy, it would certainly be better for the city to borrow, if 
necessary, the required sum of money, and erect three or four new school-houses, which 
would be healthy and comfortable, rather than annually expend a considerable amount 
for the rent of old buildings which are often unhealthy and unsuited for school use. It 
can scarcely be necessary to repeat what has so often been said in this relation, that 
rented houses are seldom fit for occupation by public schools, because they are generally 
deficient in light, ventilation, andspace, which are three essential elements for a healthy 
and successful school. Itis therefore clearly our duty, on sanitary as well as financial 
grounds, to erect new houses for the schools, until the reasonable demand is supplied, 
rather than to rent old houses for their use.’? [Report of the School Commissioners of 
Baltimore, Md.] 


PERNICIOUS METHODS OF HEATING SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Though no system of heating yet devised is entitled to unqualified praise, a few methods 
still employed in many localities deserve emphatic condemnation. The method described 
= follows by the acting school visitor of one of the Norwalk, Conn., districts is among 
these: 

‘*Your visitor would most earnestly call attention to the methods of heating some of 
the rooms, and especially the two rooms of the higher grades. This is done by furnaces 
in the school-rooms below, and by means of registers in the floor, the air to which is’ 
only that which has been made impure and driven to the floor of the lower rooms! It 
is carbonized poison, heated to be more effective in its work on the scholars who breathe 
it again, not cooled and cleansed, but warmed into a new power for mischief. Your 
visitor was not surprised at the great sick-roll of those rooms. And yet these stoves are 
old, and the fact was menticned to your visitor by a person who thought that the evil that 
had been endured for so long might still be borne! Itis notat all clear to your visitor that 
our bracing east winds do not get credit for the weak lungs of so many of our young 
people, and for the large proportion of short graves in the adjacent venerable burial- 
ground that might better be given to these stoves which have been doing their deadly 
work, it may be, for some generations.’ 

Inasmuch as the use of stoves is quite general, not only in the smaller cities, but in 
the older buildings of the larger cities as well, the reproduction of the following accounts 
of tests of their operation is not inopportune: 

“Several observations have been taken of the temperature at different desks. In the 
rooms heated by farnaces and steam the variation in temperature is only a few degrees. 
But in those heated by wood-stoves it is very great. In severe weather, when a very 
brisk fire has to be kept, the variation is as high as twenty-five degrees. In one room 
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1The word “ large” is evidently used here in a relative sense. Buildings of ten or twelve rooms 
would hardly be called ‘‘large”’ exceptin comparison with those of only two or three rooms, such 
45 are common in the smaller cities. [ED.} 
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the pupil nearest the stove was enjoying (?) a temperature of 92°, while one in the op- 
posite corner was comfortable at 67°. Reducing the temperature to 80° the unfortunate 
at the back part of the room had to sit shivering at 55°. It has been found impossible 
so to distribute the heat from these stoves that there should not be a variation of at 
least ten degrees. If pupils in the back part of the rooms are to be kept comfortably 
warm at a temperature of 68°, those nearest the stove must endure 78° at least, and for 
an hour or two in the morning much more. Ifthe rooms were larger the pupils would 
not be brought so near the stove, but in several rooms not more than three feet intervene 
between desks and stove. 

‘* Again, the temperature of the air at different heights varies greatly. With the 
thermometer five feet from the floor registering 72°, one placed two feet lower indicated 
only 64°, a difference of eight degrees in the two feet, while in many of the rooms the 
floors are about 50°, varying as the air without varies, and seldom rising above 56°. 
With cold feet and hot heads, the pupils must suffer in their physical health, to say noth- 
ing of the impossibility of doing good mental work. Isit any wonder that our attend- 
ance is very irregular from illness?’’ [Mr. C.H. Morss, city superintendent, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.] 

‘* As stated by the best authorities, a school recom should be heated in winter at a tem- 
perature not above 70° nor below 64° at the height of the head of a person sitting, and 
the temperature should not vary more than 4° between that point and two inches from 
the floor, or between any two points within five feet of the floor. To see how our school- 
rooms are heated we began in December, 1687, a series of tests of the temperature in the 
new building in the Upper Village. 

‘*The tests were taken in the ‘following manner: A post was set up in front of the 
second desk back from the stove, another post was set up in front of the desk in the 
corner opposite the stove, and another in the middle of the room. On each post there 
were hung three thermometers, one at five feet, one at three feet, and one at five inches 
from the floor. By this arrangement there was a pupil who sat nearer and one who sat 
farther from the stove than any thermometer was hung. The readings of each ther- 
mometer were recorded six times 4 day during school hours, viz: at nine, ten, twelve, 
one, three, and four o’clock, for six days. 

‘Similar tests were afterwards made in all the rooms occupied by graded schools, with 
two exceptions. In the other rooms, however, the lower thermometers were hung two 
inches instead of five inches from the floor. In the rooms heated by furnace the “posts 
were set, one near the door, one in the middle of the room, and one at the corner oppo- 
site the door; in some rooms the middle post was omitted. 

‘“The thermometers were selected to read alike when placed side by side. The tests 
were being made in different rooms from December 21, 1887, to February 9,1888. * * * 

‘The resuit of these tests has surprised teachers who have taught in the same room 
for several years, and it will doubtless surprise some of the patrons of the school. The 
tests show that in the space occupied by the pupil, that is, in the lower five feet of room 
space, and within the area occupied by the seats, there are marked variations of tem- 
perature, not only at different heights from the floor, but at different parts of the room 
at the same height, and also at the same points at different hours of theday. They show 
that fires should be started in the school-room stoves at least an hour earlier than at 
present, in order that the rooms may be approximately comfortable at nine o’clock. 
They show that one thermometer is no test of the temperature of a room, and that two 
or more are not when hung at the same height from the floor. In the advanced gram- 
mar room, for instance, they show that while there was am average difference of less 
than four degrees between the temperature five feet from the floor at the front and at 
tne same height at the rear of the room, yet there was at each point an average differ- 
ence of over sixteen degrees between that point and one directly under it two inches 
from the floor, and a difference of twenty-six degrees between a point five feet from the 
floor at the front row of seats and one two inches from the floor at the rear row of seats. 
They show that in this room there was an average difference of ten degrees between the 
temperature at the height of the head and that at the feet of the pupils when sitting at 
their desks, and of over sixteen degrees when standing to recite or to work at the black- 
board. They show that at the height of three feet ‘from the floor there was an aver- 
age variation from one observation to another, during the hours school was in session, of 
over seven degrees. A similar fluctuation in temperature will be noticed in all rooms 
where the heat is regulated or the room ventilated by opening windows or doors. The 
tests show that the temperature at the feet was much too cold, being an average of fifty- 
seven degrees in the front of the room, and a little less than fifty-four atthe rear. The 
conditions = ate other school-rooms that are heated by stoves are substantially the 
same. 

‘* In each ofseven rooms post 2 was placed in the north-east corner, and the record shows 
that in each there is a considerable space that is not warmed sufficiently, particularly in 
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the high-school room. To make matters worse, in this room, the assistant’s room, which 
is small, is shown by observation to be overheated. The change from the warm air of 
the recitation room to the cold air of the high-school room is a constant menace to the 
health of the pupil. 

‘*That pupils who sit in these cold corners complain of being cold is not to be won- 
dered at, and why pupils take cold at school is no longer a mystery. 

“The buildings in the out districts can be no better. In one we found a difference of 
forty-four degrees between the temperature at a desk occupied by a pupil and the coldest 
end of the principal blackboard, at ten o’clock. Where there are such variations and 
fluctnations in temperature in the space occupied by the pupils as these tests have de- 
monstrated, the method of heating is radically wrong.’’ [feport of the School Com- 
mittee of Athol, Mass. ] 


IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 


If there is any subject upon which there is universal agreement, that subject is the 
importance of prompt and regular attendance. The evils of irregularity are fully real- 
ized by superintendents, and many are the plans suggested for improvement. 

Causes of irregularity.—Since it is always necessary to discover the causes of the trouble 
it is desired to remove in order to apply the proper remedy, the following extracts are 
given as representing the results of the investigations of a number of well-informed 
school officers:, : 

Mr. George A. Littlefield, city superintendent, Newport, R.I.: ‘‘There is still too 
much irregularity in the attendance, and the chief cause of it is the readiness with 
which children obtain permission from their parents to be absent.’’ 

Superintendent O. J. Bainum, Olney, Ill.: ‘‘It is still a matter of regret that so 
many parents fail to recognize the importance of sending their children to school regu- 
larly. Too frequently children are allowed to remain out of school for the most trivial 
reasons.”’ 

The opinion that the parents of the delinquent pupils are responsible for the greater 
part of absences from school is also expressed by the chief school officers of Hopkins- 


’ ville, Ky.; Putnam, Conn.; Hutchinson, Kans.; Athol, Mass.; Vernon, Conn., and Gales- 


burgh, Tl. 

A truant officer of North Adams, Mass., during 1887-88, investigated 557 cases of sus- 
pected truancy and found that 123 of the number ‘‘were children who had started for 
school and found they were tardy and turned back, fearing that they would be pun- 
ished, and for that reason preferred to lose the session, when they could bring in an ex- 
cuse from their parents.’’ Excepting those detained at home through sickness, this class 
of absentees was larger than any other. 

Superintendent L. T. Regan, Morris, Ill.: ‘‘Tardiness usually comes from @ want of 
punctual habits, and not from necessit7.’’ 

Superintendent John Cooper, Leavenworth, Kans.: ‘‘ The questionis often asked, ‘Why 
do some teachers have so much better attendance than others?’ The questionis answered 
in the above, namely: One class of teachers make their schools attractive, pleasant 
places, while the other class make them unattractive, unpleasant, tiresome places. The 
hour of dismissal is hailed as the most pleasant.’’ 

Superintendent Henry A. Wise, Baltimore, Md.: ‘‘This steady and normal increase 
of attendance upon school duties * * * should serve as an incentive to teachers— 
if incentive be needed beyond the obligation under which they rest to promote the in- 
terests of the schools and the well-being of their pupils—to strive to improve by every 
means in their power the average attendance of their respective classes. Teachers differ 
very greatly on thissubject. Some, without apparent effort, securea very high average, 
while others, under simiiar circumstances, find themselves unable to bring the attend- 
ance of the class up to its normal condition. There are many causes which produce 
this result. It is very common to hear teachers naming circumstances beyond their con- 
trol as a reason for a very low rate of attendance, forgetting that an allowance has already 
been made on account of these very circumstances. When the attendance of aclass falls 
below eighty per cent., ordinary reasons can not be given to account for the fact, and the 
teacher should examine very closely to find whether the fault is in her stars or in her- 
self. There is one reason that I will mention with the hope that the mentioning of it 
will produce good results. It is the lack of good disciplinary ability on the part of the 
teacher. This defect will deplete the attendance of a class more surely than measles or 
small-pox, and the greatest misfortune is that the depletion becomes permanent. It is 
a fact that children who have a teacher whom they love and respect for her good quali- 
ties recover more rapidly from an attack of sickness than those who are more unfortu- 
nately situated. Firm, kind, and methodic control of a class wins the respect and good 


will of the most turbulent and refractory pupil and creates in him a desire to be present 
at every session of the school.” 
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How irregularity may be decreased.—‘‘ Many of our teachers who have had a low per 
cent. of attendance are not aware what a power they themselves might be in raising the 
standard of their schools, and in securing punctuality. It is a fact, undeniable, that 
the most successful teacher is the one who sees her pupils oftenest in their homes. 
* * * Visit the parents of your pupils, and by so doing you will show that you 
have a personal interest in each and every one—that their interest is your interest. Do 
this, and I believe your per cent. of attendance will be much better in the terms to come 
than past records have shown.’’ [Superintendent O. W. Collins, Framingham, Mass. } 

‘*The monthly holiday was established by the board at the suggestion of your super- 
intendent; it has been in vogue fornearly a year. The plan is this: All pupils who‘are 
perfect in attendance, 95 per cent, in deportment, and reach within three credits of the 
class average in the monthly examinations are allowed the last day of the school month 
asa holiday. The advantages aremany. In every class is about a third of the scholars 
who are always behind and need individual attention; there are always some who, 
from absence, have missed the vital principles of that month’s work. This gives the 
teacher an opportunity to werk up the dull pupils, to assist those who have been absent, 
and it acts as a severe punishment to the boy or girl who, by disorderly conduct or in- 
attention, has not obtained the required per cent. in deportment, and thus loses his or 
her holiday. At the same time it serves as an incentive for students to work for that 
holiday. It has been tried as an experiment, and while all the teachers say it is the 
hardest day in the month, they unite in saying it is of great advantage to the schools 
and they as not like to see it discontinued.’’ [Superintendent F. P. Russell, San 
José, Cal. 

‘“The means for compelling the attendance of pupils at schocl are as complete as they 
can well be made. * * * With acertain small class of pupils these means are neces- 
sary and effective in securing their attendance; and by the use of these means these 
children are compelled to stay in school when they would rather beat play or ranging 
about the street; and these, after a time, often learn to love the school and no longer need 
the restraint. But with all these appliances for securing school attendance, the chief 
reliance is the influence of the teacher in making the exercises of the school profitable 
and pleasing, and the influence of the parents, who desire for their children the best that 
is within their reach. ‘To these influences, the good attendance is chiefly due.’’ [Su- 
perintendent A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. ] 

‘Scholars absent more than three days or tardy more than three times in any school 
month, without satisfactory excuse, may be suspended by the superintendent until the 
commencement of the next term.’’ [One of the rules for the government of the Ameri- 
cus (Ga.) schools. ] 


DISCIPLINE. 


The proper discipline of the school-room and the most effective means of attaining it 
are subjects whose discussion will always interest those whose life is devoted to the 
training and management of children. Naturally, a goodly portion of each report is 
given to observations upon the importance of securing discipline of the right sort, and 
to suggestions as to the attitude of the teacher toward her pupils. Many of these ob- 
servations and suggestions are reproduced below. They include remarks relating to the 
disciplinary ability of teachers, the reasons for maintaining discipline, comments upon 
the appearance of a well-disciplined school, and, finally, suggestions, more or less orig- 
inal, as to effective means of securing the good behavior on the part of children. 

‘*Correct habits are largely the result of proper discipline; therefore, good discipline 
is the first essential of a good school, and one’s ability agreeably to discipline a school 
properly is the first mark of his fitness for a position at the teacher’s desk.’? [Superin- 
tendent William E. Buck, Manchester, N. H.] 

‘*Tf a teacher, after a fair trial with a class, has to spend much of her time in talking 
about order, or has to scold, complain, or threaten to keep down noise and disorder, she 
has mistaken her calling. The first requisite to complete success is perfect control of 
the pupils. They must be orderly, attentive, and obedient. No matter how intelligent, 
enthusiastic, and energetic the teacher may be, if these first conditions of perfect control 
are not provided, all her efforts will be like applying steam to the locomotive when off 
the track—instead of progress there are only motion, noise, and danger.’’ [Mr. John 
Burke, senior principal of schools, Newport, Ky. ] 

‘*The only object in the visible discipline of a school is to enable the scholars to study 
and think to the best advantage. Every useless motion or formula should be avoided, 
and no pupil should be left for an instant unoccupied. Obedience should be prompt 
and permanent, but the times of motionless quiet in the school-room, and of requiring 
pupils to sit erect with their hands folded on the desk, have happily passed, and it is 
now demanded that there shall be, especially in the lowest grades, a natural hum of 
business, and cheerful, orderly freedom from unnecessary resiraint.’’? [‘‘General Sug- 
gestions’’ in the course of study of the Newport (R. I.) schools. ] 
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‘ “The ohject aimed atin school is, of course, not merely order, but progress. The 

; former is not the end, but it isa means. It is possible to pay more attention to secur- 

) ing the former than the latter. It is possible to insist on such intense order as to inter- 
fere with the pupils’ progress in learning. Butareasonable degree of order and discipline 

is essential, and no satisfactory progress can be made without it.’? (Superintendent 

William H. Beach, Madison, Wis. ] 

“Asa rule the children are allowed all the liberty consistent with propriety and prog- 
; vess.”? [Mr. Ulric Bettison, chief superintendent of public schools, New Orleans, La. ] 

“The nervous and mental activity spent in legitimate work prepares the otherwise 
restless pupil for the necessary periods of general exercises or exacted repose; and the 
result is what the schools, with few exceptions, show—a good amount of stir with a mini- 
mum of impropriety.’? [Report of the School Committee of Chelsea, Mass. ] 

‘*Teachers have learned that if they provide suitable occupation for their pupils the 
question of discipline solves itself. fore attention has been given to substance; less to 
form.”? [MMr. John J. Jennings, acting school visitor, Bristol, Conn. ] 

“‘They control children best who induce them to control themselves; but teachers 
who attempt to govern their schools by a display of authority are not generally the 
» most successful disciplinarians, and they do not do the best work in the instruction ot 

their schools.’’ [Superintendent A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass. ] . 
“There are pupils in nearly all our schools ready to take advantage of any weakness 
| they may notice. But on the other hand there are a majority of tractable and well-be- 
haved oves, ready and willing to co-operate with the teacher, and make her work pleas- 
ant. But the morsel of leaven leavens the whole, and it is the element of mischief and 
refraction which the teacher should learn to controlif she weuld succeed. Here is where 
the ‘iron hand in the velvet glove’ is needed. ‘The supremacy of the teacher should 
be made manifest, not by punishment, as in olden times, nor by too frequent displays 
of authority, but by the exercise of firmness united to kindness.’’? [Superintendent 8. 
S. Taylor, St. Paul, Minn. ] 

“When the teacher has exhausted his or her own governing power and the pupil per- 
| sists in setting at naught the teacher’s authority, the parents or guardians are fully in- 
formed through proper notices. First, a ‘warning notice’ is sent to parents or guardian. 
If no improvement results from this course, then a ‘special notice’ is sent. When a 
“special notice’ is sent to the parent or guardian, the pupil is not permitted to resume 
his seat until the parent or euardian shall call on the teacher and give satisfactory assur- 
ance of obedience and compliance with the rules of the school.’’ [Superintendent John 
Cooper, Leavenworth, Kans. ] 

*“The more closely each troublesome pupil is studied, the more fully the impulses that 
' move him are understood, and the influences that surround him out of school are known, 
the more skilfully can the teacher adapt his discipline to the nature with which he has 
to deal.’”? [Superintendent H. M. Maxson, Attleborough, Mass. ] 

“ As long as children attend school, they should be treated as children and kept ina 
child-like spirit. It is not wise to treat them as young ladies and gentlemen as long as 
their character has not sufficiently matured io entitle them to be treated as such. Cer- 
tain enjoyments, too, such as parties and balls, should be reserved for riper years. 
With all due regard for the opinions of children on popular subjects, candidly expressed, 
_ they should be given no more weight than they deserve.’? [Superintendent Henry 
| Raab, Belleville, T.] ° 

_ “It is suggested that children who can not get along in one school might do fairly well 
_ _Manother by being removed from their associates, and the committee recommend that 
| power be given the committee by the board to make transfers on trial as a punishment, 
____ but not for the convenience of the pupils or to gratify a whim of the parents.’? [Com- 
' Mittee on Visitation, Paterson, N.J.] 

“There is a class of children whose presence among other children or classes demor- 
alizes the school and wears out the patience and strength of teachers beyond all reason- 
able degree of endurance. Many of this class are marked by a vicious spirit, a reckless 
license and a gross disrespect for just rights and requirements, amounting to unbearable 
Insolence. The time of children and teachers should not be devoted to these, norshould 

their malicious and unmanageable examples be tolerated, for it is cur duty to shield the 
other children from such evil influences. We donotask that these be expelled from our 
Schools and sent upon the streets, but we urge that some provision be made to reclaim 
them, to restrain and regulate their conduct, by placing them in some special or un- 
graded school under a teacher peculiarly fitted for such service.” [Superintendent O. 
__-B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass. ] 


-——_ 


INCORRIGIELES AND HABITUAL TRUANTS. 


School officers in those States in which compulsory attendance laws are enforced en- 
counter difficulties in the discharge of their duties that are comparatively unknown in 
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other States, Compulsory laws cause the enrolment of large numbers of children whose 
previous training is chiefly of the kind that fosters vice, and whose surroundings outside 
the school-room are only such as encourage a distaste for restraint and an utter disregard 
fer authority. Ali public schools must contend more or less with this class of pupils, 
but they are naturally more numerous and troublesome in the schools in whick the at- 
tendance of all children of every class is compelled. They do not attend at all unless 
they are obliged to do so, and when forced to present themselves at‘school they take no 
interest in their studies, seek only to hinder the progress of others, and take advantage 
of every pretext to absent themselves from their duties. How to manage such children 
is one of the gravest questions with which school men have to deal. They must not be 
excluded from the schools entirely, but their influence tends to demoralize better Gis- 
posed scholars, if instructed in the regular schools. They should not be committed to 
reformatories or other institutions for criminals, for they are not criminals, and associa- 
tion with vicicus characters can only prove detrimental to them. 

The most satisfactory means of dealing with incorrigibles of this stamp is believed to 
be the establishment of ‘‘truant schools,’? under the management of men peculiarly 
fitted for such work. The following quotations indicate the reasons for such belief: 

‘*In September, 1885, the truant school was established. The design of this school 
avas to provide a place where the habitually truant boy, the mischievous and ungovern- 
able boy, the newsboy, and the boctbleck who must have a portion of school time for 
their work, where all these could be suitably instructed and firmly controlled. 

‘*The good effects of the school were immediately apparent. Habitual truants and 
the incorrigible were speedily gathered into this school, and punishment and suspension 
ceased elsewhere. The good influence of this school was not only felt, but it became 
tangible in reports. In previous years suspensions for inexcusable absence and for mis- 
conduct had averaged about 240; in 1834~85 they were 225; in 1885-85 they decreased 
to 98, and in 1886-87 to 92, while corporal punishment became a thing of the past. 

‘There can be no question as to the wisdom of the board in establishing this school, 
nor as to its restraining and reforming power over all the schools of the city.”’ [Super- 
intendent C. B. Thomas, East Saginaw, Mich. | 
* “As much less complaint of truancy has reached me than in former years, it would 
seem probable that the existence of the county truant school has exercised a salutary 
influence, and though truancy is by no means obsolete in this town, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the school is of great value in restraining it, and trust that the insti- 
tution may be kept up.’’? [Superintendent T. H. Day, Pittsfield, Mass. ] 

‘*‘I find that since it has been possibie for the town to use the truant school it has 
been much easier to bring the truants into school.”’ [3Ir. Charles L. Frink, truant of- 
ficer, North Adams, Mass, ] 

‘‘T also desire to call the attention of the board to the demand for some means of 
separating the incorrigible and demoralizing class of pupils from those who attend school 
with unobjectionable habits and morals, This should be done without turning them 
into the street. My recommendation is that a separate school be established for truants 
and those who require corporal punishment. One teacher could do this work for the 
present, and it should be one of the most capable and conscientious teachers obtainable. 
Pupils shouid be transferred to and from this school in accordance with such regulations 
as may be established, and a truant officer should be appointed to assist in enforcing 
these regulations. * * * I believe this measure would be of great benefit to our 
schools.’’ [Superintendent D. C. Tillotson, Topeka, Kans. ] 

‘*¥ also recommended that we avail ourselves of these provisions of the statutes, and 
that for this purpose we invite two or more of the neighboring municipalities to join 
with us in a petition to the county commissioners for the establishment and maintenance 
of a school to which truants, and in case the Legislature shali give the requisite autbor- 
ity, those pupils ‘who persistently refuse to comply with the reasonable rules and reg- 
ulations of the schools’ may be sent for discipline and instruction. 

‘‘Another year’s observation and reflection have strengthened my conviction that the 
need of such a school is imperative, and that the best interests of our schools require its 
establishment. I again respectfully commend the subject to your consideration.’’ [Sa- 
perintendent Thomas Emerson, Newton, Mass. | 

‘‘The number of actual truants in our school is very small, but the difficulty of deal- 
ing with them is just as perplexing as if their number were larger. The absence of a 
suitable institution for the confinement, discipline, and instruction of habitual truants 
makes a great deal of work for the truant ofticers. They have no effectual means of in- 
spiring the boy with a wholesome respect for their authority, and thus to enforce his at- 
tendance at school, except the fact that if caught he will be returned to school; nor can 
the committee devise any means to assist the officers in the absence of a truant school, 
which are not objectionable because of their dangerous results. Boys who play truant 
are not criminals, and cannot be treated as such, They stay away from school simply 
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because they do not like the restraint which constant application to study requires. If 
they should be sent. to the State Reform School, or any similar institution, the stigma 
upon their character may turn them into the very path from which they should be kept. 

“At the same time, their absence from school, wandering about the streets, inculcates 
idleness and shiftless habits, and leaves them to engage in evil practices which may lead 
to crimival acts. ‘The scholars who attend school and are inclined to trnancy, seeing 
that the efforts of the oflicers to return absentees to school are vain, become emboldened, 
and try playing truant themselves, and the result is to cxtend the evil of truancy among 
those scholars who are at first inclined to attend school regularly. So long as public 
officers dawdle with a question of so much public importance as the establishment of 
trnant schools, we shall be without a remedy for this evil.’? [From the Report of the 
School Committee of Marblehead, Mass. ] 

‘“The confining in reformatories of children between eight and fourteen years, who 
have committed no crime, but who refuse to obey parents, and allowing them to associate 
with older children who have been committed for crime, appears to be a very grave 
matter. On this account very few children are committed each year. 

‘‘To remedy this evil it seems to be necessary that a reformatory schcol should be 
established, under the direct control of the board, for the discipline, instruction, and re- 
forming of habitual truants and non-attendants. In this school the children should be 


- tanght some business or trade, so that when they leaveschool they will be fairly equipped 


to gain a livelihood.’’? [Superintendent John Jasper, New York City. ] 

‘No provision has yet been made for truants and incorrigibles. The superintendent, 
in annual reports and in monthly communications to the beard, has urged the necessity 
of establishing a school where such persons could be taught and trained. The public- 
school principals have also advocated such a measure. This question is of vital impor- 
tance, not only on account of those who need special training, but also, and in larger meas- 
ure, for the sake of all our pupils whose character depends somuch upon their association 
with each other. 

“The great majority of children are obedient and well trained; they should not be in 
danger of contamination by a vicious element. A city home should be established, to 
which children who need a special training could be sent for instruction and reformation, 
but not as criminals for punishment. They should be obliged to live there, undergoing a 
reeular system of duties and instruction, subject to rules appropriate to the institution.” 
{Superintendent Clarence E. BMeleney, Paterson, N. J.] 

‘*In my opinion, a special schcol should be established in this city, into which confirmed 
and persistent truanis should be sent and confined for 2 reasonable length of time, asa 
punishment for non-attendance at school. Many parents and guardians who fail to 
properly discipline their children, either from negligence or want of ability, or who have 
lost control over them, would welcome such an institution and heartily indorse the plan. 
Tt should not partake of the character of a penal institution except in the feature of con- 
finement for a reasonable length of time, and children should be admiticd only for tru- 
ancy or refractory conduct in the regular schools. As soon as an inmate could give a 
satisfactory guarantee of future good conduct and faithful attendance in his regular 
school, he should be discharged, and taken into a regular school on probation. . 

‘tT believe, as I have said in a previous report, that the knowledge, merely, of the ex- 
istence of such a school, would largely deter truancy. 

**Such a school would never become large, and need not incur a great expense, while 
its benefits to the school system would be immense in the way of discipline, not only to 
the truant element of the school, but to the whole department. 

‘*SBut there is another view of this subject to be considered, and of far more serious- 
ness than the mere absence from school of the trnantand his educational loss. Itis the 
moral view. ‘Truancy in many cases is the first step toward the walks and haunts of 
criminals. Many at first well-disposed children are indulged in ‘playing the truant’ 
by kind parents, and, occasionally, by careless or indifferent teachers, until they come 
in contact with the ‘street Arabs,’ who skulk from place to place watching for an op- 
portunity to pilfer or commit somes depredation, and thus become the tyros of State 
criminals.’’ {Superintendent James I. Crooker, Buffalo, N. Y.] 

“Inexcusable absence, tardiness, and truancy are rife in too many of our schools. 
This last-named evil is still rampant, for our incorrigibles know too well that untila 
truant school becomes a tangible entity, or the Lawrence Industrial Schoo! can take all 
of Lynn’s truants, they are free to defy all law and order. Some of our citizens view 
this desire for a truant school 2s a mere sentiment or convenience on the part of teachers 
and school officers, believing that it is an effort to rid schools and teachers of a few un- 
truly boys, assuming that if schools are attractive and teachers loving and amiable there 
will be notruants. We can fully assure all such cpinioned advisers that if they will 
give one week of thorough personal experience to this whole matter, with us who know 
the * ins and outs’ of truancy, they will find that the attractive school and the amiable, 
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loving teache.s, are sweets that truants do not cry for, do not long for. No person un- 
acquainted with the proclivities of these children and their various conditions and cir- 
cumstances in a city like Lynn, is qualified to ascribe to mere sentiment or convenience 
any effort of teachers or school officers to suppress truancy. Our city swarms with ha- 
bitual and incorrigible’ truants whom parents can not induce or the law oblige to go to 
school. * * * They are becoming the worst class of juvenile offenders, some figur- 
ing as petty thieves, burglars, and vagrants. Not until Lynn, as a city, insists that the 
county commissioners comply with the statute requirements, will there bea truant school 
established, unless Lynn is forced to build one in self-defence, and which it well can do 
with as as well as great moral benefit.”’ [Superintendent O. B. Bruce, Lynn, 
Mass. 

‘*Provision has already been made for the confinement, discipline, and instruction of 
habitual truants. Is it not equally important that a law be enacted under which a child 
who attends school, but who persistently violates the rules and regulations necessary to 
secure the object for which schools are maintained, shall be dealt with in a similar man- 
ner? ‘The truant suffers personal loss when out of school, but does not occasion loss to 
those who attend; while the persistently disobedient and refractory pupil. profits little, 
if any, by being i in school, and seriously interferes with the progress of others. In deal- 
ing with such pupils at the present time, the only means available as a last resort is to 
expel them from school, and by so doing make them companions of the truant, thereby 
defeating the very object sought to be accomplished. A year ago an effort was made to 
secure-a change in the law relating to truancy, so as to include among the classes of chil- 
dren affected by its provisions those who persistently refuse to comply with the reason- 
able rules and regulations of the school. * 

‘‘The importance of securing these amendments can not be realized except by persons 
familiar with the work of schools. It is often the case that a single boy by his repeated 
acts of disobedience almost monopolizes the time and vitality of the teacher, and there- 
by deprives the other pupils of the instruction to which they are entitled. Such boys 
are the anarchists of the school community, and should be treated as the worst enemies 
of its order and welfare; but the means of dealing with them are insufficient. There 
can be no worse policy than to let them remain where their presence is a constant injury 
to others. Itis hoped that during the coming session of the Legislature the proposed 
amendments will be adopted, and the incorrigible pupil, as well as the truant, provided 
with ‘a suitable place’ where he can receive instruction without ee with those 
who are disposed to make good use of their school privileges. te 

‘* By statute all cities and towns are required to provide themselves with suitable 
places for the restraint, discipline, and instruction of truants. In Cambridge, and in 
many other cities and towns, the almshouse is the place to which truants are sent. But 
there is a general feeling that an almshouse is not a proper place for the confinement of 
this class of children. A truant school should be one of rare excellence, and all the sur- 
roundings and influences should be helpful. In the management of our truants at tho 
present time there is no cause for complaint, for the superintendent of the almshouse is 
an exceptional man for sucha position. The objections lie in the character of the place, 
and in the fact that the school is but an adjunct of the institution, and from the nature 
of the case must be considered of secondary importance.’’ [Superintendent Francis 
Cogswell, Cambridge, Mass. | 


SUBURBAN SCHOOLS. 


In many localities the city board of education must, in addition to the management 
of the city schools, supervise and, to a certain extent, control the schools in the contig- 
uous country districts. As these schools are usually of a rather inferior character, the 
following from the pen of’ Dr. A. P. Stone, city superintendent, Springfield, Mass., is 
pertinent and to the point: 

‘There is no good reason why the suburban children should not have as goed school 
accommodaticns as those in the larger centres of population. And the same remark will 
apply with equal force to their opportunities of instruction. If music, drawing, and 
penmanship, well-taught, are desirable for the central schoois, so must they be also for 
those in the ouilying districts. The fact that such pupils have their homes remote from 
the city’s business activity, with less opportunity for mingling with their fellows, and 
for social privileges, rather emphasizes their need of the best schools that can be given 
them. Neither locality nor sparseness of population should interfere with equality of 
school opportunities. It is injustice to children to curtail their privileges because their 
schools are small and expensive. The reasonableness of the expense of schools is not to 
be decided by the cost of a single school; but rather by the average for the whole city 
or town, with all due allowance for circumstances. The United States mail delivers 
many letters in small hamlets at an expense many times greater than the cost of the 
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stamps affixed to such letters; but while that is true in comparatively small communi- 
ties, it is also true that, in large cities and towns, where the population is masscd, the 
Government derives a revenue from every letter delivered. The department is judged 
by its average expenditures and receipts. It may cost more to educate a child at Six- 
teen Acres or at Dry Bridge than in one of our ccntral schools in the city; but tle exccss 
of that cost above the average is more than offset by the difference in the cases of the 
many whose rate is lower than the average.”’ 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


In the accompanying table are shown the number of teachers, total enrolment, aver- 
age attendance, and per cent. of attendance in the evening schools of 148 cities. Of the 
634 cities from which returns were received only these report evening schools. Thi rea- 
sons for the universal complaint of irregular attendance in these schools may be readily 
understood after an inspection of Column 11 of the table, especially if it be remembered 
that a low percentage of attendance in evening schools indicates a far more rapid de- 
crease than the same percentage in the day schools would show. 

The smallest attendance in proportion to enrolment shown by any city is that of 
Fitchburg, Mass. In explanation of this, the superintendent, Mr. J.G. Edgerly, says 
in his report: 

‘(A great many persons attended the evening schools for twoor three evenings. Their 
names were placed upon the registers and they were reckoned as members. Some of 
the schools were in session three months. This accounts for the small average attend- 
ance as compared with the whole number.”’ 

And in another connection: ‘‘The schools have not accomplished as much as their 
friends anticipated, for they have not been well graded, the attendance has been irreg- 
ular, and experienced teachers could not be obtained. More system is needed. Each 
year’s experience aids us.”’ 

In regard to the explanation that these who attended only two or three evenings were 
reckoned as members, and that to this fact is due the low percentage, it may be said 
that such is the rule in the majority of cities, and ought to be in all city schools of every 
kind whatsoever. Ifthe number of such pupils is large the assumption is warranted 
that there is something wrong with the school, and there is no reason worthy of a con- 
scientious teacher for ‘‘doctoring’’ the statistics by excluding those who discover in two 
or three sessions that the school is neither a pleasant nor a profitable place. 

There can be no doubt that the principal reason for the particularly unsatisfactory at- 
tendance in the case mentioned lies in the fact that ‘‘ experienced teachers could not be 
obtained.’’ The very best teachers find it difficult to make evening schools successful, 
and if skilful and experienced instructors are not obtained the fate of the schools can 
not he long in doubt. The experience of every city reporting to this Bureau has shown 
this to be true. 

The inexperience of teachers is not always the cause of poor attendance. The condi- 
tions that lead to irregularity can not be removed by the most competent instructors, or 
by the most careful attention to the comfort of the pupils, and it seems to be certain 
that a high standard of attendance is unattainable in ordinary evening schools open to all 
applicants, except, possibly, by the strict enforcement of some law similar to that in force 
in Massachusetts, of which mention is made below. 

Reference to the table will show a number of instances in which the percentage of at- 
tendance exceeds 75. Itislikely, however, that these high averages are almost invaria- 
bly due to either some arrangement to prevent the enrolment of all but the most studi- 
ous, or to some very peculiar method of keeping the records. 

New Brunswick, N. J., reports the highest ratie of attendance, 87.7. Examination 
inio the methods by which sucha percentage was attained shows that a cash deposit is re- 
quired of each pupil as a guarantee of good behavior and regular attendance. Further 
investigation shows that though 1,894 children of school age were not even enrolled in 
either the private or public day schools, only 57, all told, were registered in the evening 
schools. But these were quite regular in attendance, progressed well in their studies, 
and. ae doubt praised the efficacy of the deposit plan in keeping out ‘‘ undesirable”? 
pupus, 

The passage of the ‘‘ Illiterate minor bill’’ by the Massachusetts Legislature has had 
the effect of greatly augmenting the attendance in and importance of evening schools in 
that State. This bill forbids the employment of any minor over fourteen years of age 
who can not read and write in the English language, in any town or city in which eve- 
ning schools are conducted, unless said minor be a regular attendant of a day or evening 
school. Even with such a law in force it will be seen from the table that but few of 
the cities and towns of the State have secured note-worthy regularity of attendance, 
even in those localities in which the statute is supplemented by the deposit plan. At 
Worcester, the birth-place of the dollar-deposit idea, the ratio is but 46.5. 
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The schools of Chicopee, Mass., are worthy of distinguished commendation, for in 
them the instruction appears to be excellent and of sufficient attractiveness to hold the 
pupils to their work with remarkable steadiness. The deposit plan isin use, but it is 
probable that the objections to it are largely obviated by the operation of the compul- 
sory law. 

The Lawrence, Mass., schools evidently improved during the session of 1887-88, for 
the last printed report received by this Bureau gave no intimation of the high state of 
efficiency indicated by the figures for the past year. 


TABLE 19.—Statistics of Teachers, Enrolment, and Attendance in Evening Schocls. 
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a Statistics of 1886-37. b Number at the close of the term, 156. 
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SCHOOL STATISTICS, 


Great improvement in the statistical portions of the reports of superintendents is ap- 
parenteach year. But many incongruities must be remedied and a much nearer approach 
must be made to general uniformity before perfection in this regard will be attained. 
There is no lack of interest in the matter, for a desire is manifest on the part of every 
superintendent to make his statistics as complete and accurate as possible. The truth 
is that the frequent Giscussion of the subject has not yet led to a general agreement as 
to what items should be reported, or to a full understanding as to how deductions 
should be correctly made, : 

As the facts elicited by the statistical formsof inquiry of this Bureau are those which 
have been settled upon by eminent educationists as being of prime importance, and are 
thought to be easily obtainable in any city, the following explanations are given of their 
significance and the methods of determining each, in the hope that a better understand- 
ing of the subject and greater uniformity may be secured. Reference to Tables 20 to 24 
will show the application to the statistical tables of the facts obtained by the inquiries 
mentioned. The items are taken up in the order in which they occur in the tables. 

Total population of the city or town.—Though the schcol population is the true basis 
for all school computations and comparisons, it is often convenient to use the total popu- 
lation to show with what other cities a comparisen of the statistics of any city may be 
equitably made. In other than census years it is seldom that the exact total popula- 
tion can be given, and the figures in this column are generally estimates. They should 
not be used, therefore, in any precise calculations. 

Population between the ages four and twenty-one.—These ages are the limits within 
which school attendance ordinarily lies. As it includes all who could under any but 
extraordinary circumstances be expected to apply for admission to the schools, the item 
has its value, though it Jacks some of the elements of importance possessed by the next 
item. It is not usual that children are sent to school before they are at least five years 
old, and the school life of the vast majority of persons terminates Jong before they reach 
the age of twenty-one. But it was recommended by the National Council of Educa- 
tion in 1885, and it is generally conceded, that the legal! (permissible) school age be from 
four to twenty-one; and considerable value attaches to the number of persons entitled 
to admission, in the opinion of educational experts, if not according to the laws of all 
the States. It was also recommended that four to twenty-one be the census age as well, 
and that the age of each child enumerated be noted, in order that the number of chil- 
dren between any ages could be easily ascertained. This suggestion has produced no 
tangible result, for it is not yet possible to secure the actual population between four 
and twenty-one, except in the cities for which that was already the census age. 

In order to obtain the desired figures, however, recourse has been had to a method de- 
scribed in a previous report.!_ Briefly stated, the method consists in estimating the popu- 


See Education Report 1885-85, p. 23. 
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lation four to twenty-one upon the basis of the given population of the State census age, 
and in doing this, the ratio to each other of the two quantities as shown by previous 
National and State censuses is considered. ‘The actual population four to twenty-one 
in the few instances in which it has been ascertained has coincided almost exactly with 
the estimates made in this Office, thus proving tke latter to be at least near enough cor- 
tect for purposes of comparison. 

Population beticeen the ages six and fourtcen.—These ages were decided by the National 
Council of Education to be the proper limits for compulsory education. As a uniform 
basis is necessary in comparing cities of different States, it is believed that this is as sat- 
isfactory a basis as could be established. It is certainly a more equitable one than the 
population four to twenty-one, for it is between six and fourteen that the vast majority 
of children attend school; the course in the elementary schools, which all but a small 
proportion of the whole number attend, is usually designed to cover that period. ‘The 
population six to fourteen is obtained in the same manner as that described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Number of children of school census age.—For cities in the same States or in different 
States with similar school ages this item furnishes a fair basis of comparison, but its use 
under other circumstances should beavoided. The figures, unless marked ‘* estimated,” 
are supposed to be obtained by actual count. 

Enrolment in private and parochial schools.—In very few cities or towns are the public 
schools patronized to the exclusion of all others. The extent of the work done by pri- 
vate schools is well shown by the comparative table (Table 25). These schools should 
be considered in determining the educational conditions of any community, and it is 
unfortunate that accurate statistics concerning them can seldom be obtained. No at- 
tempt is made to secure anything more than their enro!ment, and even that is almost 
invariably estimated. 

It is not intended that the number given under this head should include the students 
in colleges, normal schools, or other institutions of a grade higher than the average high 
school. 

Total enrolmentin public schools.—There seems to be no reason for disagreement with re- 
spect to this item. To know the full extent of the influence exerted by a system of 
schools the number of all those benefited by them in any degree should be recorded. 
The total enrolment includes all children in attendance during the year without regard 
to the time of their continuance in school. 

Duplicate enrolments caused by promotions, transfers, or re-entry in the same year 
after temporary absence, must not, of course, be included. As evening schools labor 
under entirely different conditions, and are usually maintained for those beyond the 
school age, their statistics should in all cases be kept separate from that of day schools. 
The ‘‘average monthly enrolment,’’ ‘‘ average number belonging,’’ ‘‘number belonging 
at the end ot the year,’’ etc., are frequently used in statistical statements, and would be 
of undoubted value in the national statistics if it were possible to realize the ideal con- 
dition of uniformity. As yet their use is impracticable. 

Average daily atiendance.—The significance of this item is well known. It is among 
the most important of the facts desired by the student of school statistics. The ‘‘aver- 
age daily attendance’’ is the average of the attendance for all the days in the year. 
This seems quite simple to one unacquainted with the variety of methods used in arriv- 
ing at that average, but a great many superintendents have not yet adopted the follow- 
ing, which is the usual and probably the best method: 

The attendance for one day may be expressed as a mixed number if necessary; for in- 
stance, if thirty pupils are present all day, three for one-half day each, and three forone- 
quarter day each, the attendance for that day may be correctly expressed by 30+14-+4+- 
$32}. In this suppositional case the attendance for the day would be equivalent to 
the attendance of one pupil for 32} days, or to that of thirty-two and one-quarter pupils 
for one day; it is not, therefore, improper to allude to attendance in terms of ‘‘days,”’ 
as well as in terms of ‘‘ pupils.” 

The ‘‘total attendance in days (or pupils)’’ of any school for the year would be the 
sum of the attendances for all the days. The ‘‘total attendance in days (or pupils)”’ 
for a system of schools, then, is simply thesum of the like quantities for all the schools, 
and the ‘‘average daily attendance’’ is the quotient obtained by dividing this ‘‘ total 
attendance’’ by the number of days the schools were required to be actually in session. 

The rule here given does not in any way conflict with that in use by State superin- 
tendents, who obtain the average daily attendance for an entire State by adding the 
average daily attendances of all the units of school organization, whether they be cities, 
districts, or counties. Itshould be remembered that the city is a unit of organization 
and in all statistical matters it must be treated as such. The frequent changing of res- 
idences with the consequent transfers of pupils from school to school, and the practice 
of opening new schools in the midst of the school year make it impossible to secure 
strict accuracy of statistics if each school be considered separately. 
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In any case, actual presence in the schools only should be considered. Those absent 
from any cause should not be counted as in attendance. 

Number of days schools were taught.—In city systems, almost without exception, 
all schools are required to be in session for the same length of time. The number of 
days in the year on which the schools are required to be actually in session should be 
shown under this head; and this number should be used in obtaining the average daily 
attendance, even if some of the schools be granted special holidays.~- 

Total attendance in days of pupils of all grades.—This quantity shows the aggregate 
number of days attended by all pupils in the schools reporting it. The method of cal- 
culating it was explained under the head of ‘‘ average daily attendance.’’ The term is 
not generally understood, for a great many superintendents report the average daily at- 
tendance and the number of days the schools were taught, and yet fail to report this 
item. In cases of this kind the total attendance was determined in this Office by a 
simple multiplication. ; 

Greatest number of teachers employed in all schools at any one time.—A great deal of 
trouble has been experienced in framing a question that will elicit the exact informa- 
tion needed in regard te teachers. The form of the,question in the inquiries for this Re- 
port was not by any means satisfactory, and will be altered in future inquiries. What 
it is required to know is.the number of regular teachers’ places provided. The number 
should not include substitutes nor those whose time is principally devoted to supervision. 
‘*Special teachers ’’ are merely supervisors of particular branches of study and should be 
classed with the supervising and not the teaching force. 

Number of public school buildings. —In the column under this head appears the num- 
ber of different buildings in actual use for school purposes in each city. The fact that 
a building is rented should not exclude it from the number; but small ‘‘annexes’’ ad- 
jacent to, and belonging to the organization of larger buildings should not be counted. 

Number of sittings for study in all publie schools. —This number indicates the number of 
seats available for use in all schools. Double desks should be counted as two seats, 

Annual salary of city superintendent.—The words of the heading convey the full mean- 
ing intended. Itis not desired to know what is paid to school visitors in the absence 
of a superintendent, nor in case the superintendent has other duties to perform, what 
proportion of his salary is for supervision. ‘The full amount per anoum received by the 
chief supervising officer in payment of all servicesiswanted. Itsuse to superintendents 
and boards of education is obvious. 

Free text-book system.—Unless all pupils are supplied with everything necessary to the 
prosecution of their school work, it can not be said that the free text-book system pre- 
vails. ‘The reply to the question upon this subject should indicate precisely the plan 
in use. 

Value of public property used for school purposes.—This is self explanatory. The;value 
of rented premises has no place here, but unused school buildings and vacant school 
sites may be properly included. Heating apparatus frequently causes trouble in this 
connection, for many do not understand its correct classification. When heating and 
ventilating arrangements are essentially parts of a building, there is no reason why their 
value should not be included in that of the building, like other permanent fixtures, 
such as gas-jets, bells, etc. If movable stoves are used, a distinction must be made, and 
their value must be classed under the head of furniture. Scientific apparatus, includ- 
ing such articles as maps, globes, etc., used as aids to instruction is what is intended to 
be classed with libraries. 

Total value of taxable property in city or town.—The use of this item and the difficulties 
experienced in its application have been frequently shown in previous Reports. The 
trouble lies in the different bases of assessment in the various States-and in the general 
unreliableness of the estimates, which are usually made without data sufficient to guar- 
antee reasonable accuracy. 

Receipts. —The subdivisions under this head represent the items which occur most fre- 
quently in reports of school finances, and which show the most important sources from 
which school moneys arederived. It must be borne in mind that al/ receipts from each of 
the several sources should be included under its proper head. All money received from 
the State treasury, without regard to the name of the fund, should be reported together, 
for in no two States are the funds distributed in the same way, and no other arrangement 
than this is practicable when cities of all States are brought together in the same sta- 
tistical table. The same may also apply to ‘‘city appropriations;’’ general appropria- 
tions, special appropriations, appropriations for superintendent’s salary—all should be 
included. County school taxes are imposed in some States, and receipts from this source 
should have a separate place in the financial statements of cities benefited by such taxes. 
Tuition fees received from non-residents form an important part of the income of some 
school-boards, and for this reason, as well as to show the extent of outside patronage, 
this subdivision is useful. 
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“The total receipts for the year’’ do not iaclude money borrowed either by negotiat- 
ing simple loans or by the sale of bonds. As this total may be used in summing up 
the receipts for a number of years, it will be seen that to include receipts of money 
borrowed would necessarily lead to duplication and the apparent receipt of more money 
than was really available for school purposes, for the receipts of a future year will in- 
clude the funds forthe payment of the loans. The balance remaining from the previous 
year was 4 part of the receipts of that year, and must not be included in this. ‘“‘The 
total amount of funds available during the year’’ includes both the balance from the 
previous year and the receipts from loans and bond sales, and must not, therefore, be 
used to determine the receipts for a series of years. 

Expenditures of school moncys.—School expenses are of three kinds: First, permanent 
expenditures; second, expenses for supervision and teaching; third, current or incidental 
expenses. These terms are generally understood and need little explanation. There 
is some likelihood of error, however, in regard to whatshould be classed under ‘‘ perma- 
nent repairs.’? Nothing should be included under this head that does not add to the 
permanent value of the school property. Minor repairs that merely replace loss or re- 
store the buildings to their previous good condition should be considered as current ex- 
penses. ‘‘The total expenditure for schools’’ does not include the payment of the prin- 
cipal of loans.and bonds, for this expense had already been included in previous totals, 
and to include the payment of indebtedness incurred by such expenses would only lead 
to duplication. 

It may be well to call the attention of reporting officers to a mistake that is not in- 
frequently noticed, namely, failure to report items of school expense not paid directly 
by the school treasurer. In certain cities the board of education controls only a portion 
of the money expended for schools. In some localities the superintendent of schools is 
considered a city officer, and his salary is paid without passing through the hands of the 
board of education; in others, janitors of school buildings are neither controlled nor paid 
by the school authorities; in yet others, all expense for building, repairs, and the like, 
is met by the city council directly, such expense not appearing on the books of theschool 
board. In reporting school expenditures, all these items should be included, whether 
paid by the school-board or not. The mere fact that the money was not disbursed by a 
school officer makes the expense no less a school expense. There is only one way to re- 
port school finances so that all cities may be fairly represented upon the same basis, an 
that is to report a// expenses incurred in the maintenance of the schools. ; 

High schools.—The terms used in the high school table are either self-explanatorv or 
have been explained in the preceding paragraphs. The numberof students, instructors, 
ete., shown in that table are not additional to the general statistics, but are included 
therein. 


Names of City Superintendents by whom the Information in Tables 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 was 
Furnished. 


ALABADIA, 


Birmingham, J.H. Phillips. 
Eufaula, N. M. Hyatt. 

Lively, J. MI. Osborn. 

Mobile, E.R. Dickson. 
Montgomery, S. H. Bartlett. 
Selma, J. W. Mabry. 
Talladega, 3 
Tuscaloosa, Carleton Mitchell, 


ARIZONA, 
Tucson, W. W. Gillette. 
ARKANSAS, 


Foit Smith, N. P. Gates. 
Helena, Aaron Meyers.' 

Hot Springs, J.D. Kimbell.? 
Little Rock, J. R. Rightsell. 
Pine Bluff, J. W. Parse.? 
Texarkana, William Moseley. 


CALIFOBNIA. 
Los Angeles, W.M. Friesner. 


Marysville, F. B. Crane. 
Oakland, Fred. M.Campbell. 


1Secretary of schoo! district. 


*Secretary of school board. 


CALIFORNIA—continued, 


Sacramento, Af. R. Beard. 

San Francisco, J. W. Anderson. 
San José, F. P. Russell. 

Santa Cruz, D.C. Clark. 

Santa Rosa, Chas. E. Hutton. 
Valleio, J.R. Whitaker. 
Woodland, Geo. Banks, 


COLORADO, 


Aspen, F°-.G.Salmon. 
Leadville, W. W. Watters. 
Pueblo, J.S.MeClung. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport, H. M. Harrington. 
Bristol, John J. Jennings. 
Derby, Edward B. Gager.? 
East Hartford, Jcseph O. Goodwin? 
Enfield, Geo. W. Winch.# 
Greenwich, Myron L. Mason.5 
Hartford, Wm. Waldo Hyde.é 
Killingly, A. Ames.® 
Manchester, Dr. O.B. Taylor.5 
| Meriden, J.T. Pettee. 
Middletown, W. B. Ferguson. 


4Chairman board of school visitors, 
5Secretary board of school visitors, 


’Secretary board of visitors and acting visitor, 6 Acting school visitor, 
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Names of City Superintendents by whom the Information in Tables 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 was 
Furnished—Continued. 


CONNECTicuUT—continued. 


Naugatuck, E. C. Gardner. 
New Britain, J. N. Bartlett. 
New Haven, Samuel T. Dutton. 
New London, 
New Milford, C. A. ‘Todd. I 
Norwich, N. ibs Bishop.” 
Plainfield, Rey. S. H. Fellows.! 
Portland, Geo. B, Cleveland.® 
Putnain, Rev. F, H. Church. 
Rockville, W. B. Foster. 
Stafford, Rev. F. L. Batchelder. 
Stamford, Edwin L. Brady. 
Stratford, A. Wilcoxson. 
Thomaston, Geo. D. Ferguson.! 
Thompson, Stephen Ballard. 
Torrington, W. A. Cowles.! 
Wallingford, F, J. Heavens. 


DAKOTA. 


Fargo, E. H. Smith. 
Sioux Falls, L. McCartney. 


DELAWARE, 


New Castle, D. B. Jones. 
Wilmington, David W. Harlan. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, W. B. Powell. 
FLORIDA. 
Gainesville, Wm. N. Sheats.® 
Key West, Robert J. Perry. 


Palatka, 
Pensacola, N. B. Cook. 


GEORGIA. 


Americus, John M.Gannon, 
Athens, E. C. Branson. 
Atlanta, W. F. Slaton. 
Augusta, L. B. Evans, 
Columbus, A. P. Mooty. 
Macon, B. M. Zettler. 
Rome, B. Neely. 

Savannah, W. H. Baker. 


ILLINOEZS. 


Aurora, N. A. Prentiss. 
Beardstown, A.C. Butler. 
Belleville, Henry Raab. 
Belvidere, J..C. Zinser.? 
Bloomington, Sarah E. Raymond, 
Cairo, T. C. Clendenen. 
Canton, Wm.B. Hull. 
Centralia, S.G. Burdick. 
Chicago, Geo. Howland. 
Danville, O. E. Latham. 
Decatur, E. A. Gastman. 

East St. Louis, John 8B. Lovingston. 
Effingham, Ww. H. Diets. 

Elgin, i. F, Derr. 

Evanston, H.H. Kingsley. 
Freeport. H.S. Webster. 
Galena, 0. P. Bostwick. 
Galesburg, W. LL. Steele. 
Jacksonville, Miss Lyde Kent, 
Jerseyville, J. Pike. 

Joliet, D. H. Darling. 
Kankakee, F.N. Tracy. 

La Salle, i A. Thomas. 
Lincoln, WwW. F. Bromtield. 
Litchfield, Joel M. Bowlby. 


een, 


ILLINOrs—continued, 


Mendota, William Jenkins, 
Moline, W.S. Mack. 
Monmouth, Jas. C. Burns, 
Olney, O. J. Bainum. ‘ 
Cttawa, D.R. A. Thorp. - 
Paris, A. Harvey. 

Peoria, IN. C. Dougherty. 
Peru, R.L. Barton. 
Pullman, D.R. Martin. 
Quincy, T. W. sca 
Rock Island, 8.S. Kemble. 
Rockford, P. 'B. Walker. 
Springfield, J. H. Collins, 
Sterling, A. Bayliss.! 
Streator, B. B. Lakin. 
Waukegan, Wn. E: Toll, 


INDIANA, 


Anderson, A.J. Dipboye. 
Columbus, A. H. Graham. 
Crawfor dsville, Temple H. Dunn 
Elkhart, D. W. ‘Thomas. 
Evansville. J. W. Layne. 

Fort Wayne, John S. Irwin, 
Goshen, 
Greencastle, Robert iv Ogg. 
Indianapolis, L. H. Jones. 
Jeffersonville, R. W. Wood. 
Kokomo, Sheridan Cox. 

La Porte, W.N. Hailman. 
Lawrenceburg, W. H. Rucker, 
Logansport, J.C. Black. 
Michigan City, S. E. Miller, 
Mt. Vernon, P. P. Stultz, 
Muncie, W. BR. Snyder. 

New Albany, 
Peru, Geo. G. Manning. 
Richmond, Justin N. Study. 
Seymour, W.S. Wood. 
Shelbyville, J.C. Eagle. 

South Bend, J. Dushane. 
Terre Haute, Wm. H. Wiley. 
Union City, Jas. R. Hart. 
Valparaiso, W. H. Banta. 
Vincennes, Edward Taylor. 
Washington, W.F. Hoffmann. 


IOWA. 


Atlantic, J. J. McConnell. 

Boone, Geo. I. Miller. 

Burlington, Robt. G. Saunderson. 
Council Bluffs, Jas. McNaughton. 
Creston, H. B. Larrabee. 

Davenport, J.B. Young. 

Des Moines—east side, Amos Hiatt. 

Des Moines—west side, Mrs. L. M. Wilson. 
Dubuque, Thos. Hardie. ! 

Fort Dodge, Melvin F. Arey. 

Towa City, W. A. Willis. 

Keokuk, W. W. Jamieson. 

Lyons, H. E. Robbins, 

Marshalltown, 
Ait. Pleasant, Fred. A. Jackson. 
Muscatine, F. M. Witter. 
Oskaloosa, Orion C. Scott. 
Ottumwa, "A. W. Stuart. 

Sioux City, A. Armstrong. 
Waterloo—east side, R. G. Young. 
What Cheer, W.J. Dean. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison, F’. M. Draper. 

Clay Centre, Frank J. Baker. 
El Dorado, Chas. F. Gates. 
Emporia, J. I. Klock. 


2 Secretary. 

2 District cupenmtendent. 

® President board of education. 

4 Secretary school board. 

5 Chairman board of school visitors, 
6 Chairman school board, 


7 School visitor. 
8 County superintendent, 
8 Principal. 
10 School treasurer. 
11 Clerk board of education. 
12 Superintendent district No. & 
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Names of City Superintendents by whom the Information in Tables 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 was 
, Furnished—Continued. 


KANSAS—continued, 


Fort Scott, D. Beiiss. 
Hutchinson, Jolin Scliurr. 
Independence, T. W. Conway. 
Kansas City, John W. Furgeson. 
Lawrence, 16. Stanley. 
Leavenworth, John Cooper, 
Marysville, J. W. Quay. ! 
Newton, J. W. Cooper. 

Ottawa, G.I. Harvey. 

Parsons, L. Tomlin. 

Salina, 5 
Topeka, John M. Bloss, 
Wichita, M. Chidester. 
Winfield, James H. Hays, 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling Green, W.B. Wylie. 
Covington, A. T.. Wiles. 
Dayton, R. M. Mitchell. 
Hopkinsville, C. H. Dietrich. 
Lexington, John O. Hodges, 
Louisville, Geo. H. Tingley, Jr. 
Newport, John Burke. 
Owensboro, A. C. Goodwin. 
Paducah, A. H. Beals, 

Paris, D. P. Pratt. 


LOUISIANA, 
Baton Rouge, Geo. W. Buckner.? 
New Orleans, b 
MAINE. 


Auburn, N. H. Woodbury. 
Augusta, J.O. Webster. 3 
Bangor, S. P. Bradbury.$ 
Bath, J.G. Richardson. 
Biddeford, Royal E. Gould. 
Calais, A.J. Padelford. 
Deering, F. E. C. Robbins. 
Eastport, C.H. Cummings, 
Gardiner, O. B. Clason. 
Lewiston, A. M. Edwards, 
Portland. Thomas Tash. 
Rockland, F.E. Hitchcock.5 
Saco, J. M. Bailey. 
Waterville, W.C. Crawford. 
Westbrook, H.K. Griggs. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, Henry A. Wise. 
Frederick, Glenn H. Worthington. 
Hagerstown, P. A. Witmer.® 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Adams, W.P. Beckwith. 
Amesbury, F.Savage.7 
Amherst, J. B. Child. 
Arlington, Wm. A. Winn, M. D.7 
Athol, Edgar V. Wilson. 
Attleboro, J.O. Tiffany. 
Beverly, Wm.H. Lovett.6 
Blackstone, Adrian Scoit, 
Boston, Edwin P. Seaver. 
Braintree, Chas. L. Tiunt. 
Brockton, B. B. Russell. 
Brookline, D. H. Daniels. 
Cambridge, Francis Cogswell. 
Chelsea, Eben H. Davis. 
Chicopee, R. H. Perkins. 
Clinton, Wm. W, Waterman. 


MASSACHUSETTS—continued. 


Concord, Wm. L. Eaton. 
Danvers, A. P. Learoyd.? 
Dedham, Guy C. Chanunell, 
Easthampton, F.G. Morris.7 
Everett, R.A. Ridcout.® 

Fall Kkiver, Wm. Connell. 
Fitchburg, J.G. Edgerly. 
Framingham, O. W. Collins. 
Franklin, Geo. B. Dorr.!? 
Gloucester, Freeman Putney. 
Great Barrington, Geo. K. Holmes.” 
Grcentield, P. Voorhees Finch, 
Haverhill, Albert L. Bartlett. 
Hingham, Louis P. Nash. 
Holyoke, Edwin L. Kirtland. 
Hopkinton, F.I. Brown. 

Hyde Park, Richard M. Johnson.& 
Lawrence, Geo. E. Chickering. 
Leominster, I. Freeman Hall. 
Lowell, Geo. F. Lawton. 

Lynn, O.B. Bruce. . 
Malden, Chas. A. Danicls. 
Marblehead, Wm. D.T. Trefry.10 
Marlborough, A 
Medford, E. Hunt. 

Melrose, J.O. Norris.7 

Methuen, Wm. M. Rogers. 7 
Middleboro, Edward P. Fitts. 
Milford, S. F. Blodgett. 
Millbury, I. B. Savies. 

Monson, James Tufts.? 
Montague, Lueas J. Mareh.7 
Nantucket, Arthur H. Gardner, 
Needham, Emery Grover.? 

New Bedford, Wm. E. Hatch. 
Newburyport, Wim. P. Lunt. 
Newton, Thos. imerson. 

North Adams, Anson D. Miner. 
North Brookfield, L. Emerson Barnes,? 
Northampton, George B. Drury. 
Northbridge, S. A. Melcher, 
Peabody, Thos. Carroll.7 
Pittsfield, Thos. H. Day. 
Plymouth, Chas. Burton. 
Randolph, John B. Wren.” 
Rockland, J.C. Gleason.? 

Salem, Alfred B. Brown2 
Somerville, J. H. Davis. 
Southbridge, J. T. Clarke. 
Springfield, Thos. M. Balliet. 
Stoneham, Sarah A. Lynde.® 
Stoughton, Winslow Battles. 
Taunton, J. C. Bartlett. 
Wakefield, Wm. N. Tyler. 
Waltham, Henry Whittemore, 
Warren, Edward Ayres. 
Watertown, George R. Dwelley. 
Webster, E. P. Carter. 

West Springfield, A. H. Smith.!4 
Westborough, E. B. Harvey. 
Westfield, Henry Fuller.® 
Weymouth, Gilman C. Fisher, 
Winchester, E. Hunt. 

Woburn, F. B. Richardson. 
Worcester, A. P. Marble. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian, Geo. W. Walker. 
Ann Arbor, W.S. Perry. 
Battle Creek, L. R. Halsey. 
Bay City, J. W.Smith, 
Cadillac, A.S. Hall 
Cheboygan, F.O. Wickham. 
Coldwater, H. M.Slauson. 
Detroit, W. E. Robinson. 


1 County superintendent. 

2 President of parish school board. 

’Secretary of school committee and inspector, 
*School agent. 

5Secretary of school commitiee, 

§County examiner, 


7 Chairman school committee. 
8Secretary of school board. 
2Principal of high school. 
19 Chairman of school board. 
llSecretary pro tempore, 
2 Chairman of committee, 
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MICHIGAN—continued. NEBRASKA~—continued. 


East Saginaw, C. B. Thomas. 
Escanaba, Kirk Spoor. 
Flint, 
Grand Haven, Egbert L. Briggs 
Grand Rapids, ¥. M. Kendall. 
Ionia, W. D. Clizbe. 


Jackson City, district No. 1,———--—. 


Kalamazoo, Henry N. French. 
Ludington, "A. F. Webster. 
Marquette, Anna M. Chandler. 
Marshall, O. C. Seelye. 
Menominee, Jesse Hubbard. 
Monroe, J.A.Stewart. 
Negaunee, F. D. Davis. 

Niles, John D. Schiller. 
Pontiac, Ferris S. Fitch. 

Port Huron, J. A. Stewart. 
Saginaw, E. C. Thompson. 
West Bay City, J. E. Lemon. 
Wyandotte, L. M. Kellogg. 
Ypsilanti, R. W. Putnam. 


MINNESOTA. 


Anoka, J. H. Cummings, 
Brainerd, J. A. Wilson. 
Crookston, John Moore. 
Duluth, R. E. Denfeld. 
Faribault, S. B. Wilson. 
Mankato, A. F. Bechdolf. 
Minneapolis, John E. Bradley. 
Red eee 0. Whitman. 

St. Cloud, C. C. Schmidt. 

St. Paul, 8. Ss. Taylor. 
Stillwater, Frank T. Wilson. 
Winona, V. G. Curtis, 


MISSISSIPPI, 


Jackson, H. J. Fry. 
Meridian, A. A. Kincannon. 
Natchez, J. W. Henderson. 
Vicksburg, H. T. Moore. 


MISSOURI. 


Butler, J. F. Starr. 
Carrollton, W. D. Dobson. 
Carthage, 8. S. Wells.! 
Chilliccthe, I. M. Gross. 
Clinton, Chas. B. Beane: 
Columbia, I. H. Brown. 

De Soto, James P. Dougherty. 
Hannibal, H. K. Warren. 


Independence, Wm, F. Bahimann, 


Jefferson City, Ralph E. Oldlam., 

Kansas City, J. M. Greenwood. 

Lexington, H. D. Demond. 

Louisiana, R. B. D. Simonson. 

Maryville, E. J. H. Beard. 
fexico, D. A. MacMillan. 

Moberly, L. E. Wolfe. 

Nevada, W. J. Hawkins. 

Pierce City, Elmer E. Norris. 

Rich Hill, B. F. Carroll. 

St. Charles, G. W. Jones. 

St. Joseph, E. B. Neely. 

St. Louis, Edward H. Long. 

Sedalia, Wm. Richardson. 

Springfield, J. Fairbanks. 

Washington, B. J. Specking. 


MONTANA, 
Butte, J. R. Russel. 
NEBRASKA. 


Beatrice, I.G. Pearse. 
Fremont, J. Alva Hornberger. 


_— 


1Secretaryof board of education. 


? Principal of schools. 
’Principal of high school. 


#President of board of education. 


Grand Island, Robt. J. Barr, 
Hastings, J.B. Monlux. 
Kearney, Jesse T. Morey. 
Lincoln, H.S. Bowers. ~- 
Omaha, D.M. James. 
Plattsmouth, W. W. Drummond, 


NEVADA. 


Carson City, H. H. Howe. 
Gold Hill, F. M. Huffaker. 
Virginia City, F. M. Huffaker, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Claremont, Edwin Vaughan. 
Concord, L. J. Rundlett. 
Dover, Channing Folsom. 
Keene, Ira J. Prouty. 
Manchester, Wm. E. Buck. 
Nashua, O.S. Williams. 
Portsmouth, C. H. Morss. 
Rochester, Henry Kimball. 
Somersworth, b 


NEW JERSEY, 


Atlantic City, L. C. Albertson. 
Bayonne, Geo. W. Strieder.! 
Camden, Martin O. Bergen. 
Elizabeth, J. Aug. Dix. 
Gloucester, J.C. Seg 
Harrison, J. Dwy 

Jersey City, hadisee B. Poland. 
Lambertsville, Geo. Pierson. 
Long Branch, J.M. Green.? 
Miliville, J. W. Newlin. 
Montclair, Randall Spaulding, 
Morristown, W.L. R. Haven. 
Mt. Holly, Chas. D. Raine. 
Newark, Wm.N. Barringer. 
New Brunswick, Charles Jacobus. 
Orange, U. W. Cutts. 

Passaic, H. H. Hutton. 3 
Paterson, O. M. Brands. 
Phillipsburg, Edwin C. Beers. 
Plainfield, Rev. J. L. Hurlbut. 
Rahway, Elihu B. Silvers. 
Salem, Robt. Gwynne. 
Trenton, Frank O. Briggs. 4 
Weehawken, Otto Ortel.& 


NEW YORE. 


Albany, Chas. W. Cole. 
Albion, Freeman A. Greene. 
Auburn, B. B. Snow. 

Batavia, Gardner Fuller. 
Binghamton, M. W. Scott. 
Brooklyn, William H. Maxwell. 
Buffalo, J. F. Crooker. 
Canandaigua, H.L. Taylor. 
Catskill, James V.D. Ayers. 
Cohoes, Chas. F. Merrill. 
Corning, A.Gaylord Slocum. 
Cortland, Frank Place. 
Dansville, F. J. Diamond. 
Dunkirk, John W. Babcock. 
Ellenville, Ira W. Lawton. 
Elmira, G. V. R. Merrill. 
Flushing, John H. Clark. 
Geneva, W.H. Vrooman. ® 
Gloversville, H. A. Pratt. 
Green Island, James Heatly. 
Herkimer, A. G. Miller. 
Hoosick Falis, John E.Shull.? 
Hornellsyille, W.R. Prentice. 
Hudson, J. M. Frost. 

llion, Laselle H. White. 
ithaca, Luther C. Foster. 


5Superintending principal, 
6 Acting super intendent. 
i Principal. 
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NEW yorK—~—continued. 


Jamaica, . 
Jamestown, Samuel G. Love. 
Jolinstown, Wni.S. Snyder, 
Kingston, Chas. M. Ryon. 
Lansingburg. Edward Wait. 
Little Falls, Edwin C, Ashley. 
Bock bort Charles W. Warren. 
Long Island City, Sheldon J. Pardee. 
Lyons, William Kreutzer.! 
Malone, D. H.Stanton.? 
Medina, Charles E. Allen.’ 
Middletown, A.B. Wilbur. 
Mt. Vernon, Jared Sanford. 
New Rochelle, I. E. Young.® 
New York, John Jasper. 
Newburg, R. V.K. Montfort. 
Ogdensburg, Barney Whitney. 
Olean, W.L. MacGowan. 
Oswego, E. J. Hamilton. 
Owego, E. J. Peck. 
Penn Yan, Henry White Callahan, 
Plattsburg, Fox Holden. 
Port Chester, J. W. Diehl.§ 
Port Jervis, John M.Do'ph. 
Poughkeepsie, Edward Burgess. 
Rochester, S. A. Ellis. 
Rome, M. J. Michael, 
Saratoga Springs, Ls. N. Jones. 
Seneca Falls, L.C. Andrews. 
Sing Sing, J. Irving Gorton. 
Syracuse, Edward Smith. 
Tarrytown, Wm. T. Lockwood.? 
Tonawanda, Frank A. McCoy. 
Troy, David Beattie. 
Utiea, Andrew McMillan. 
Waterford, C. V. Cobb. 
Waterloo, A. R.Serven. 
Watertown, Fred Seymour. 
West New Brighton, Chas. E. Surdam, 
White Plains, John P. Moran. 
Yonkers, Charles E. Gorton. 


NOETH CAROLINA, 


Durham, Edwin W. Kennedy. 
Fayetteville, N. A. Sinclair. 
New Berne, John S. Laws. 
Raleigh, Edward P. Moses. 
Reidsville, Geo. R. McNeill. 
Winston, William A. Blair. 


OHIO. 


Akron, Elias Fraunfelter. 
Alliance, Charles C. Davidson, 
Ashtabula, I. M. Clemens. 
Bellaire, 
Bellefontaine, Henry Whitworth. 
Bucyrus, F. M. Hamilton, 
Canton, J. H. Lehman. 
Chillicothe, John Hancock. 
Cincinnati, "Emerson E. White. 
Circleville. aI. H. Lewis. 
Cleveland, L. W. Day. 

Columbus, O. E. D. Barron. & 
Dayton, 
Defiance, C. W. Butler. 
Delphos, "EL W. Hastings. 
East Liverpool, A. J. Surface, 
Elyria, Henry M. Parker. 
Findlay, J. W. Zeller. 
Fostoria. W.T. Jackson. 
Fremont, W. W. Ross. 
Galion, M. Manley. 
Gallipolis, J.J. Allison. 
Hamilton, L.R. Klemm, 
Tronton, 8. S. Page. 
Lancaster, Geo. W. Welsh. 
Lima, J. M. Greenslade. 


onr1o—continued, 


Mansfield, John pmypon. 
Marietta, C.K. Wells. 

Martin’s Ferry, Kdwin E. Sparks. 
Massillon, E. ‘A. Jones. 
Middletown, Frank J. Barnard, 
Mt. Vernon, J. A.Shawan. 
Nelsonville, F.S. Coultrap. 
Newark, J. C. Hartzler. 

Norwark, William P. Comings. 
Painesville, G. W. Ready. 

Piqua, C. W. Bennett. 
Portsmouth, Thos. Vickers. 
Ravenna, 
Salem, M. E. Howe. 
Sandusky, Henry A. Baleam. 
Sidney, P. W. Search. 
Springfield, A. FE. Taylor. 
Steubenville, H. N. Mertz. 
Tiflin, L. W. Knott. 

Toledo, H. W. Compton. 
Urbana, A.C. Deuel. 

Van Wert, Daniel E. Cowgill. 
W ashington, oH Chaney. 
Wooster, W. S. Eversole. 
Xenia, E. B. Cox. 
Youngstown. F. Trendley. 
Zanesville, W.D. Lash. 


OREGON, 


Astoria, C. W.Shively.7 
Portland, T. H. Crawford. 
Salem, S.A. Randle. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Allegheny, John Morrow, 
Allentown, L. B. Landis. 
Altoona, D. Sb Keith. 

Ashland, J. H. Michener. 
Beaver Fall's, M. L. Knight. 
Bellefonte, David M. Lieb. 
Bethlehem, G. H. Desh. 
Braddock, Edwin Twitmyer, 
Bradford, : 
Bristol, Matilda S. Booz. 
Butler, E. Mackey.® 
Carbondale, John J. Forbes. 
Carlisle, C. P. Humrich.® 
Chambersburg, —, 
Chester, 
Columbia, S.H. Hoffman. 
Conshohocken, Joseph K. Moore. 
Corry, A.D. Colegrove. 

Danville, W.D. Steinbach. 

Du Bois, "Frank Futton. 
Dunmore, L. R. Fowler. 

Easton, William W. Cottingham, 
Erie, H.S. Jones. 

Greenville, John E. Morris. 
Harrisburg, L. O. Foose. 
Hazleton, David A. Harman, 
Honesdale, Geo. W. Twitmyer, 
Johnstown, T. B. Johnston. 
Lancaster, R. K. Buehrle. 
Lebanon, J.T. Nitrauer. 
Lewistown, 
Lock Haven, Jno.A. Robb. 
MeKeesport, Chas. W. Deane. 
Mahanoy City, Wm. L. Balentine. 
Meadville, H. VY. Hotchkiss. - 
Milton, S. 0. Goho., 

Monongahela City, b 
Nanticoke, Will S. Monroe. 

New Brighton, E. C. Lavers. 
New Castle, F. AI. Bullock. 
Norristown, Jos. K. Gotwals., 

Oil City, C. "A. Babcock. 


Olyphant, John Rutledge. 


1 President of board of education. 
= Secretary of board of education. 


3 Principal. 
4 School commissioner. 
5 Principal of public schools, 


6 Clerk of board of education. 
‘County superintendent. 
®Principal of schools. 
°9Secretary of school board, 
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PENNSYLYAN(A—continued, 


Philadelphia, Jas. MacAlister, 
Phenixville, H. F. Leister. 
Pittsburg, Geo. J. Luckey. 
Pittston, Robert Shiel. 
Plymouth, P. Martin.! 
Pottstown, W. W. Rupert. 
Reading, Z. X.Snyder. 
Scranton, George W. Phillips. 
Sharpsburg, W. T. Noss. 
Shenandoah, L. A. Freeman. 
South Bethlehem, Owen R. Wilt. 
South Easton, S. E. Shull. 
Susquehanna, Jas. F. Lannon.? 
Tamaqua, Robt. F. Ditchburn. 
Titusville, R. M. Streeter. 
Tyrone, B, F. Pinkerton. 
Warren, A. B. Miller. 
Washington, A. G. Braden. 
Westchester, S. W. Starkweather, 
Wilkes Barre, A. W. Potter.? 
Williamsport, S. Transeau. 
York, W. H. Shelley. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Bristol, J. P. Reynolds. 

Burrillville, Rev. A. H. Granger. 
Central Falls, Asa H. Nickerson, M.D. 
Cranston, Aaron S. Haven. 
Cumbcriand, Robert Murray, Jr. 
East Providence. George N. Bliss. 
Johnston, W. E. Wilson. 

Newport, Geo. A. Littlefield. 
Pawtucket, Fred. Sherman. 
Providence, H. 8S. Tarbell. 

South Kingstown, Arthur W. Brown. 
Westerly, Rev. O. U. Whitford. 
Woonsocket, Frank E. McFee. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Charleston, Henry P. Archer, 
Columbia, D. B. Johnson. 
Greenville, Wm.S. Morrison. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, H.D. Wyatt. 
Clarksville, J. W. Graham. 
Jackson, Frank M.Smith. 
Knoxville, Albert Ruth. 
Memphis, C. H. Collier. 
Union City, Price Thomas, 


TEXAS, 


Austin, John B. Winn. 
Brenham, W.H. Flynne. 
Brownsville, J. F. Cummings. 
Denison, W. D. Gerard. 

El Paso, C. Esterly. 

Fort Worth, Alex. Hogg. 
Galveston, Jacob Bickler. 
Houston, W.S. Sutton. 
Palestine, J. E. Rodgers. 
Paris, C. A. Bryant. 

Sherman, Nathan Somerville, 
Waco, J. N. Gallagher, 


UTAH, 
Ogden, Edw’d H. Anderson.* 
Provo, : 
VERMONT. 


Bennington, Ralph H. Bowles, Jr. 
Brattleboro, Albert D. Spaulding. 
Rockingham, Geo. A. Brown. 
Rutland, Edward L. Temple. 

St. Johnsbury, Anne S. May. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria, Richard L. Carne. 
Fredericksburg, E. M. Crutchfield. 
Lynchburg, E. C. Glass. 

Norfolk, Geo. W. Taylor. 
Petersburg, D. M. Brown. 
Richmond, Jno. B. Cary. 
Staunton, W. W. Robertson. 
Winchester, Maurice M. Lynch. 


WASHINGTON, 


Tacoma, E. P. Young. 
Walla Walla, R. C. Kerr. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston, Richard Gaill. 
Grafton, U.S. Fleming. 
Martinsburg, J. A. Cox. 
Parkersburg, W. M.Straus. 
Wheeling, W.H. Anderson. 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton, A. B. Whitman. 
Baraboo, W. J. Brier. 

Beloit, T. A. Smith. 

Berlin, N. M. Dodson. 
Chippewa Falls, C. R. Long. 
Fond du Lac,I. N. Mitehcell. 
Fort Howard, Otis R. Larsen. 
Green Bay, Cornelia B. Field. 
Janesville, C. H. Keyes. 
Kenosha, James Cavanagh. 
La Crosse, Albert Hardy. 
Madison, Wm. H. Beach. 
Menomonee, Stella Lucas. 
Merrill, Howard A. Talbot. 
Milwaukee, Wm. E. Anderson, 
Monroe, C. F. Niles. 

Neenah, Robt. Shiells. 
Oconto, D. P. Moriarty. 
Oshkosh, W. A. Gordon. 
Portage, Chas. T,. Susan. 
Racine, H. G. Winslow. 
Sheboygan, Geo. Heller. 
Stevens’ Point, Frank W. Cooley 
Watertown, C. F. Dicbahn. 
Waukesha, Geo. H. Reed.! 
Wausau, Chas. V. Bardeen. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, J.O. Churchill. 


1Principal. 
2Secretary of school board, 


3Superintendent of third district. 
4County superintendent, 
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TABLE 21.—Statistics for 1887-88 of Feachers, Accommodations, and Salaries Paid in 
Publie School Systems of Cities and Towns Containing over 4,000 Inhabitants. 


m A e 
Greatest Number of = a | te 2 . | Average An- | 3 
Teachers Employed | ‘a & = Co yt O-= | nual Salary of| F,. 
in all Day Schoolsat| 7.4 | Sac o 0 all Teachers | »o 
Any One Time, ee 8 Dia - jand Principais,| 4 2 
; ees | eae af OF 
City or Town. Of | Ob @ a PO es 
P "Sb, mn 2 oO 
ft ot = S rage, . oS 
Q me) O58 ae oO ow 
4 ra 3 A® | 266 mo 2 Fa = 
a g re 89 Fue tp 2 2 | 
a o emis) | Soc eee E a fe 
a fx E | 4 < a & |< 
| 
i a) 3 St o G 8 8 9 16 
ALABAMA, 
1 | Birmingham ........ pcnoonnoaie 5 53 He 1,888 | $2,000 $845 $450 | No. 
2) || TOTTI, ccopcecnonnoaaccooascoononc 2 5 2 * 800 50 805 168 | No. 
3 | Lively...... coondoscotbosnoccadaEaN9 2 H 2 BOQ) | eeccecsceoes 450 800 | No. 
4 FIVIKOWILG... vecaseceeeesenewercerecsees 12 68 11 OO COOP CeCe Eee oes onel eres, HOCOOF panes | cee eed 'eoce No. 
D | MOntZomMerry orcorre cececsceers 5 36 5 1,640 | 2,000 720 440 | No, 
GEESE Te Pres .cssssccceeceseesessescees 4 19 2 SOI | a ceecseees 573 480 | No. 
PRAISE OE:. . vnaccases coosseees.sne 2 9 2 450 | 1,200 750 360 | No. 
8 | Tuscalocsa ...cersecererreers 4 14 4 550 | 1,500 637 320} No. 
ARIZONA. 
DAE UCI ORG ccsttercersciitarscavecerts il 1 5 700 | 1,500 | 1,000 760 laNo. 
ARE ANSAS. 
10 | Fort Smith *............ccccesess 5 22 Belo indecatttses «| 1,800 810 504 | No, 
TS REC LOM AY. ccv.csscreca esses iadeesssse 2 8 8 ZBI) F encooc ater , 093 468 | No 
12 | Hot Springs *..........c0c..c000 ( 18 5 950 |..... sodsues [nccetenteten lneeeeueneees 
13 | Little Rock’ .....cccc esc eeeees 4 53 14 8,102} 2,100] 1,200 508 | No 
V4 PRINS BUTE oc. csccesecsscesesscces 3 20 4 2, 000 1,350 1,000 529 | No 
1D} Texarkana ceccoscossssecsecsees 4 15 8 G0 | 1,000 800 cao | No. 
CALIFORNIA. 
16 | Los Angeles...... Reaeatestcenre 9 125 19 8,955 | 2,400] 1,061 824 | No 
GEN) WR pyS VLC. ce... scsngsssenceess 0s 2 10 2 550 600 | 1,620 608 | No 
SR ROAISION Caeeecscesecnsateecsscers] elo 150 14 7,000 | 2,400] 1,391 755 | No, 
19 | Sacramento............. oongnde0c 5 90 12 8,500 | 2,700| 1,580 665 | No. 
20 | San Francisco.......... eeoncc0 46 762 TG leacececssceeees 4,060 | 1,521 916 | No. 
ZL § Ban Josdrrccsccccccsccscecee poser 7 48 5 2, 091 1,500 (805) fo) 
22 | Santa Cruz ..ccccccareee peenoaaads 3 22 5 1,250} 1,560 990 540 jbNo 
23 | Banta Rosa ....cccossssseeee pac Zz 19 8 D440 Esco cecs. Aes cecteemees loseeenessees No, 
DE AIVBN CIO acc cccceactecctcessscse<s 4 19 Eco BEeeceEineod: 480 | 1,150 923 | No. 
25 | Woodland... ....ccorcccssescceces 2 14 3 TOO] Bieecenctes' 1,018 608 | No. 
COLORADO. 
j 
26 1 9 iB AGO) |logsmccosoced 1,350 792 1 No, 
27 8 19 4 1,500 , C00 778 610 laNo.° 
28 4 21 3 $00} 2,000 905 664 | No. 
CONNECTICUT, 
80 | Bridgevort *... cscs 4 125} 1s 6,292 | 2,500] 1,675 500 | No 
RANT Peristol...-:-cseseasssecdeseessctees 3 oa) 12 1, 321 450 | 1,182 882 |bNo 
BL | Derby. ...-cccotessescoeceearecssere a 58 9 2,750 |.. 846 | 873 | No. 
88 | Mast WartLOrd, sresssescosecoeses 3 20 13 811 (c) 57 291 jaNo 
8 Enfield BE OORECSCRCE eDaG000 eeecce 3 3 15 ik. 336 0 967 800 No 
B4 | Greenwich arcrcccccecccecsscases 4 80 20 DE S26. |..<ceccceesseesceemereee 371 jaNo 
BS Hartford OG AECREE FORME GOOOT Ee scene 26 70 li 6, 926 1 000 d 136 a 60 Yes 
36 Killingly i Meacacneeeuiavsseccereens 6 33 15 1, 200 Nese 500 380 | No 
o7 Wanchesterresesscersiccccsscccens 3 26 al 250 290 800 328 |eNo 
38 | Meriden...... seb ebbbddcsssorecoess 8 80 14 8, 700 8co | 1,800 460 | No 
39 | Middletown worsessssserseseed 4 24 3 1,050 | 2,250] 1,300 450 | No 
40 | Naugatuck... soc deee 3 21 9 SYP esoaen cocoon 1, 000 378 | Yes 
41 New Britain bece eeseodee 8 48 10 S, 285 500 1, 633 418 No 
42 | New HVE cescorcscsectovsseces] ZL 810 37 12,057 | 38,000; 1,'760 562 |aNo 
43 | New London cecscotessoessescee 2 44 Sp COOCHOEEE EEE CEPR oencsed , 150 424 laNo 
44 New Milford 09 000 900 CPOm00 Costes 11 21 18 758 134 d 38 d 27 No 
45 PNiGs tiv Clsteeeseceucabecesesss cesses 8 32 6 ie Uy A eacees Geese 1, 600 530 No. 
46 PETRI TELA Neecrectsccensvccescesass (20) 20 iat 96 veetatocorters 641 305 No. 
a7 Portland* CVO EOls peonee Foe oeedes 2 | 17 19 8 1, 000 ate eee garees I, 050 897 ‘'aNo. 
* Statistics of 1886-87, éActing visitors receive $2 per diem for time 
a Except to indigent pupils, devoted to supervision. 
Books are furnished at cost, d Average monthly salaries, 


e Except on physiology. 
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TABLE 21.—Statistics for 1887-88 of Teachers, Accommodations, cte.—Continuced. 


* Statistics of 1886-S7. 


devoted to supervision. 


a Acting visitors receive $2 per diem for time 


b Except to indigent pupils. 


ad Part of city. 


| S e 
Yreatest Number of | -= - 2 = ; Average An- | 5 
Yenehers Employed | 5 ta Ba, é ee nual Salary of | &.: 
jinall DaySchoolsat| 2.2) S45 O90 all Teachers | 290 
Any One Tine. ae | HE pe |and Principals. au 
| ace (2) Orn 
City or Town. oA zr) mh < a. | —| 
het nt pgs > a - av) io 
Me) oss 32 2 on 
aa | qoae ae a @ jes 
Bo | Bag ED a a o” 
eA) San & & ) 4 
a vd < Bi hy < 
i 3 6 7 8 9 10 
ij CONNECTICUT—cont’d. 
MRM IOTETASINL, .., ---2<ssecseeereensazcee 6 ll 17 Bl geeee eee (a) 2590 $294 | No, 
BU IPIROCIVIIG....0.c0csececcesesescnene 2 25 30 10 700: | J. .ceseeres 1, 200 €59 | No. 
PER TT OL 5. .eeccescevsevesesscere 4 aL 25 ie G16 | cccaeen| escassesccesilececcntarers 
PM SUATTITOL =,.,.....000cccrrevecssace a 68 MD \vaosevseo|scataneccueesss|ccesenttenn | meemerenese|oceest tetra: No, 
TRPRIBSUEACLOLG.....+..0esccesecresscosses 3 UG ey 5 998 €150 | 1,050 350 | No. 
53 | Thomaston..... 00 Z 1 15 8 625: |.e eee 1,209 3862 | No. 
54 | Thompson” .... ee 5 3 13 13 GIO |. ccomtettelssssscettlers| sacs soceeee No. 
Fea POLLING EOD ...cesersooccereeccoees 2 19 call 10 960 |... cee 925 377 | No. 
BoM NVallingford .........scccessees 1 19 20 5 1,000 | 1,300}; 1,800] - 391] No. 
DAKOTA, 
PMIPELAT.ZO...ccscrcocosscosescees soarerees 1 Le 23 5 1,210 | 1,860; 1,800 680 | No. 
5S | Sioux Falls... eaceneere 1 23 Eyl 4 lees cooocmed! 2h, 208) |lososc Reaseee 450 | No. 
DELAWARE. 
ON Nie Nv Castle ........0-sccossseseres at 8 | 9 3 CO eeerareccee 1, 600 362 | Yes. 
GON) NaH IN SOM 20... ccrcesosonscees it 163 164 at 7,518 | 1,600} 1,860 445 | Yes. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | 

MWY ASHIN STON ...c2cc00 cevescreees 60 561 621 96 30,650 | 2,700 929 558 | ONe. 
FLOBIDA. 

62 | Gainesville .....ccsescccessescees 4 8 12 2 PLD Reeessaes=s 384 240 | No. 

63 | Key West*.......cscccsess a. 4 11 15 2 800 200 | cweut |e Ne. 

o0) || TeaIgs UNE ascencceenpeondccoacsa00, 3D 5 i0 gee Ree rr eeereeciocd eeeepccene 324 252 | No. 

65 | PeENnSacola...cccccceccecees pcre 4 17 2 6 1,500 450 821 321 | No. 
GEORGIA, 

EMI ATIVCTICUS [....nccee0 css ecoance 4 137 17 Dl eae 1, 250 472 370 | Ne. 

67 | Athens....... 0 5 20 25 4 1,250 | 1,500 512 300 | No 

POM ACVATICA ...csccsecesseee ee 103 115 13 6,600 | 2,200] 1,150 452 | No, 

69 | Augusta..., 4 46 50 12 2,610 | 1,800 765 675 |bNe, 

Columbus.. 5 35 40 6 1,786 | 1,600} 1,400 900 jcNo 

PRS COM Ge rercecesceescastss eeeeeers 4 36 40 7 1,500 | 2,000 754 385 | No 

BEATA sc ce cavesceccceesesteeeees ses 2 14 16 5 87. 1,500 675 495 | No, 

Savanna ......sesee nocnod CERES 8 49 57 9 3,700 | 3,000} 1,200 650 | No. 

ILLINOIS. 

FRUITOTA....s.ses0r acevonasereteters: 4 44 48 6 2,150 | 2,060] 1,160 445 | No. 
jo | Beardstown ....... neneosonaanone 2 12 14 4 600 } 1,260 450 400 |GNo., 
PCMIMISCIILGNTIIC.....s:cscecrscceeresecree 12 36 48 6 2,500 | 2,060 925 388 |bNo 
G1 | Belvidere Gi ....ssscsscoes COOLOHOE i "a 8 Del orceeanecsescee 360 800 329 | No. 
Mon) Bloomington .......cssccseres-- a rE) 17 il PASC UNV F500) |iccognncocoee: pooososen ONO, 

(CE SAGs ehanaee Ecc Sa EEE Pepe iocaa concer z ee 24 8 1,145 | 1,800 400 868 jONo, 
SO | Canton........... SAinsoanoocnocea ore A ae 23 5 1,065 {| 1,400; 1,400 30 | No. 
81 | Centralia ......-... Poconcoongeces 3 16 AS 4 860 |; 1,000 520 331 | No. 
$2 | Chicago... 72 | 1,601] 1,673 93 82,362 | 4,500) 2,07 740 |ONo. 
PMMUDATUV AIC... ...casscccesserereconsne 7 41 48 i PE ALY || 11 FD |loaSaooonsncd (hnsnconcsccc No. 
BEMIMICCACUT .....sccceseevarectooaseerer 5 39 44 3 2,650 | 2,060 951 447 | No. 
8 | East Saint Louis® ............ 15 29 44 Th. Aicoornc|) ely 51) lleocoe Reseses|eeconcette No. 
on PEEL AN,....0cesesscenecevenss 5 3 5 g 2 500 720 500 420 | No 
EPPS .......scccscereesssens oo se 3 43 46 ll 2,091 |} 1,700; 1,178 438 | No, 
RSM PN ATAS HON ..4,. sscoccevenscssezs svt 1 21 22 3 915 | 2,000] 2,000 600 | No. 
89 | Freeport........00 secvesresecere 3 32 3D 5 1,890 | 1,800 750 492 | No. 
90 RUIGTOD Qeaneccc CeROREEECEOPEEEDOCS. 620000 0l CRREEREEEEEH pedoan cee 4 1,600 | 1,200 §50 400 | No. 
SMEG LCS DUTE ..,...sccsverecesvscscees 2 40 42 8 2,146 | 1,800 800 515 | No. 
Se me EISONVILUG? .,....0--ceressseee 0 3 33 a 2,000 | SO) | eee 442 | No. 
BE MIPIEUSG VIL... .......s0ceecseccoars 3 9 32 3 | 785} 1,800} 1,000 382 | No. 
o4 Joliet Poeaeseetosdoeseereteaareesovacs 3 | 53 56 10 7 De 450 nif, 600 1, 200 420 ' No. 


c A small fee is charged for use of bcoks. 
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TABLE 21.——Statistics for 1887-88 of Teachers, Accommodations, etc.—Continued. 


Greatest Number of | a He 2 Average An- | = 
Teachers Employed | 5% | £4, » O |nual Salary of | & 
in all Day Schoolsat} 3.2) 223 oo all Teachers | 20 
Any One Time. | AU | @49 po land Principals} "3 £ 
A Get 3 Ow = rs So © 
City or Town. on Oo AM Bez aes 
; s3| g2z | 28 , |e 
: < 2 8 3 7a A S 8, = yA 
é 4 @ 24 | (ancy eee a |e 
a 3 > | sn] Bet | get a 2 gies 
=) cd & IG Zz < a zk |< 
i 2 ° 4 a 6 7 8 9 10 
ILLINOIS—continued. 
95 | Kankakee,.....cccccoccssssccsees 2 20 22 4 1,150 a, 350 | $1, oe $377 | No. 
SOM IMPILAISANIG ccosetececcecsasescecarsess 4 17 21 5 1, 150 1, 200 827 471 | No 
QTM PIETTNCONN .cccasccossasceccessoseacces 2; 19 21 Sf: 981 | 1,200 450 478 | No 
98 | Litchfield........ eodeomoncsap 900006 2 15 17 2, 952 | 1,260 800 344 | No. 
99 | Mendotar........cccccees Deseeetece 2 8 10 1 536 | 1,200 438 422 | No. 
100 | Moline........... epopnased nbeacaoecn 4 38 43 6 1,857 | 1,800]. 807 442 |jaNo 
LOL | Monmouth .......cccccceccsce cee 0 22 22 4 1,100 | 19250) | eee 500 | No. 
102 | Olmey...-.csoecceccee necneeseerentnes 4 13 17 1 842 950 586 299 | No 
103 | Ottawa 2 29 3l 7 1,500) 248505] .cceeeal eres No 
104 | Paris*.... 1 21 ap) 3 LT, 800 |......ccscen| eeseoeeeees No, 
105 | Peoria*......... 9 115 124} 13 5,214} 2,500} 1,600 510 | No. 
106 | Peru........00. Masteceaeisecsrertcess 3 16 19 4 776 | 1,300 675 385 0. 
107 Pullman eeace eReeroeeeeessssesetoam 0 21 21 4 aD. 100 il, 800 eereet coeece 502 No, 
108 | Quincy .......60 cancctcoasan0acnTe 3 59 62 10 8,281 | 1,500 | 1,150 481 ] No 
109 | Rock eg ese 4 43 47 8 2,050 } 1,750} 1, 250 481 | No. 
DON PEVOCK ORG eccscseseccsecssoeese 4 74 78 13 3,128} 2,000] 1,266 446 | No. 
111 Springfield ... Meneiveetecoas 8 69 77 11 3,210 | 1,800; 1,086 410 | No. 
112 | Sterling (Dist. ‘No. sos Od00ND0 1 14 15 %} 625; 1,500; J,500 425 | No, 
TIBCISETeAtOR™ cot ais eecssersosece 1 31 32 7 1,900} 1,800} 1,800 400 | No, 
114 Waukegan’ . pooONNOBOOROHODCHOGNO 3 17 20 3 8Z5, 1) LOON eeseeeenees €00 
INDIANA, 
T15 | AnCerSOn ...cccccsccssccacecscers 3 192 15 6 900 | 1,125 600 416 | No. 
116 | Columbus HOCORHICROONORION 4 20 24 5 1,403} 1,485 574 403 | No 
117 | Crawfordsville 5 21 26 3 1,185} 1,600 506 397 No. 
118 | Elkhart ........ ceneaee 3 41 44 8 1,950} 1,700 798 406 |aNo 
119 | Evansville ......ccccccsccessessee{ 17 137 154 17 6,477 ; 2,500 874 460 , No 
120 | Fort Wayne....cccccccsrsesecees 6 114 120 12 4, 200) | B25 500s eel S30 | aeeee eae oO. 
121 | Goshen......... Melesasesivanensise css: 3 D2, 25 4 1,200 | 1,450 500 876 | No. 
122 | Greencastle.......cccccsccsscerees 3 19 22; 4 1,500 450 405 |6No. 
123 | Indiamapolis......cccsecsecees] 18 280 298 28 12,497 | 2,750 867 555 jbNo. 
124 | Jeffersonville .......c00. Reece! 8 33 41 6 1,924; 1,800 585 871 | No. 
125 | KoKom.u..cccc.scccecee pono0den06 5 12 17 3 1, 400 72 415 |aNo. 
126 | LaPorte ..... econoned! coonooonaasie 4 23 BAF Hecoooepad looconnaaoeocnan 2,000 | 1,760} 1,066 
127 | Lawrenceburg .......cccccssess 5 13 18 Di Wenca cast teres: 1,125 55 3878 | No 
128 | Logansport.......... ACCES 4 34 38 6 1,675 | 1,500 630 384 | No. 
129 | Michigan City... ...roccsssccses 5 17 22 3 1,088 | 1,500 832 468 | No. 
130 | Mount Vernon ........cccccesee i 13 20 Ae io cecesesvecuce 1,500 501 485 | No. 
TST |) NYGWIIVETES conancoscocenco 2 19 21 4 1,300 | 1,700 750 462 |jaNo. 
132 | New Albany. 10 44 54 12 4 1, 200 684 370 
133 | Peru... c0e0 3 18 21 3 950 | 1,500 700 425 | No, 
134 Richmond... 0 D 55 60 9 2,470 | 2,200 984 470 |bNo. 
135 | Seymour....... nppodoquoncoaqno. 3 17 20 4 1,350 | 1,250 495 358 | No 
136 | Shelby ville......csoccccsssceress 4 17 21 3 1,000 | 1,400 495 8835 | No 
187 | South Bend 22.20.04. seccessecces 10 41 51 7 25800 | 1) 800) | eieececes\eeseeseeces i No 
138 | Terre Haute. ......cccoscscsccees 14 97 111 16 4,707 | 2,500 780 518 |bNo. 
139 | Union City ........cce wehecscces 3 9 12 i 580 | 1,200 405 891 |bDNo 
140 | Valparaiso ........ dcoonceaucance 2 17 19 2 800 | 1,400 }............ 892 | No 
141 | Vincennes.....scsssecese pee 3 20 23 5 1,086 | 1,700 $25 445 | No. 
142 | Washington............. canocan 6 13 19 4 1,020; 1,000 467 340 | No 
IOWA. 
MASSA] AME yecescs scs-sessesscvescaasce 2 18 20 3 915 | 1,200 625 487 | No 
144 OONE ceeseece 000000 soacareneacanene 1 21 22 4 1,140 | 1,500} 1,500 477 | No 
145 | Burlington *......s06. 14 66 80 12 4,000 | 1,900] 1,081 447 |DNo. 
146 | Council Blufis... ‘ 2 62 64 15 2,816 | 2,000 825 A474 Oe 
147 oe 4 26 30 8 1,500 | 1,300 §37 383 | No 
148 | Davenport............ anon steno 1 87 100; 10 4,286 | 2,000] 1,084 593 | No 
149 | Des Moines, East .........00. 1 72 73 9 2,911 | 1,600) 1,200 468 | No 
150 | Des Moines, West........... 6 106 112 10 8,589 | 2,000 860 540 | No. 
151 | Dubuque ......ccccoccscccessecsees| 10 74 84 11 8,917 (c) 1,350 411 | No, 
152 Fort Dodge....... 09d 6000006 coccs 4 18 22 a 1, 002 1, 500 520 302 No. 
* Statistics of 1886-87, b Except to indigent pupils. ; 


a Except supplementary readers, cNo city superintendent, 
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TABLE 21.—Statistics for 1887-88 of Teachers, Accommodations, etc.—Continucd. 


n ica) i 
Greatest Number of | = a bi = . | Average An- | 3 
Teachers Employed | 7% t& 6, ; 2 S nual Salary of | k,, 
inall Day Schools at | ‘3.2 |) 324 oo | all Teachers | 20 
Any One Time, 2 | wes ~Z jand Prineipals. me 
: 3 ee & g Om 
City or Town, Oy Ome, ae ; Fare 
f wo | 3SR | ae ae |x 
@ S |2o|(oaawee | « a eee 
g & Ed Buy aa 3 | o 
oy) ° =n 3 O5 iS iS ) Es 
fy eH 4 4G <4 A Fy <q 
> 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
rowa—eontinued. 
Hose LONE CIty *.... cccsevsoesecese aay: 8 27 30 7 $1, 300 $665 $409 | No 
Waa INGO UNC. o.....-2-scs0ceeeeeceses 9 42 ol 7 DS 4OOR soc ccnevccstes es essseee No 
HAMIL V.ONS shee ceccessscescsesssosesnceres 1 19 20 4 aL, EOD jleccagoconcn: 400 | No 
156 |} Marshalltown...... Succeets sone 2 40 42 6 1, 800 630 500 | No 
157 | Mount Pleasant ...........e00 ] 19 20 4 T2005 |". creseeee 3887 | No. 
GSH NLUSCALING ...,.....cceceeceeseosve 4 38 42 9 1,500 900 504 | No. 
159 | Oskaloosa ......ccssscvceees ceveee 4 29 33 5 1, 450 600 450 jaNo 
160 |} Ottumwa......... is 0 40 40 5 A EED |icooonagoogse 464 | No 
161 | Sioux City *............ eocccens 4 50 54 11 1,800 750 420 | No 
162 | Waterloo, East Side......... 1 IG 18 3 L500" |e ecseccees 399 | No. 
163 | What Cheer .............s0cceeee 1 15 16 3 1,000 ; 1,000 860 | No, 
KANSAS, 
164 | AtChiSON.......cccccrccscoscceseres 6 83 39 6 1,500 563 400 jaNo. 
MGsm Clay Centre .....-c..sccccceeeree 2 15 17 3 1, 209 780 393 | No 
NGG EGY DOradO ....cccvesessssvcoceenes 4 14 18 5 1, 200 460 337 |bNo 
STM EEIELDOLIA..ccesccacessesseesecsesers 3 36 89 9 1,600 765 473 | No 
1G8 | Fort Scott....,....cccsccssecsesee 8 sl 39 8 1,500 557 883 |aNo. 
169 | Hutchinson..............ccecsssee 2 19 21 3 1, 200 848 458 | No. 
170’ | Independenee .............es006 5 16 21 4 1 200 Ee. cssaccccelleovcenes sod .| No. 
171 | Kansas City* 11 45 56 10 1,500 640 820 | No. 
172 | Lawrence ........ 6 27 33} 11 1, 200 555 425 | No. 
178 | Leavenworth .. 9 47 56 10 2, 400 864 572 | No 
174 | Marysville’......... 4 4 8 2 1, 000 687 450 | 
AIA NIGIW.COM ,..00.-.0000000 consyesecees 2} 20 iy 3 5 1, 350 630 466 |aNo. 
MIR OGUANV A) ..220,0000000scccnecsressannn 4 20 24 3 00} 1,450 596 | 490 | No. 
PRB ATSOINS © 92. 0,.00-.-0-s0ccce0snee 7.I 17 24 4 254 e OOOM seacsces sr Percrectees et Oo. 
BM |MOUITIAN.. . s20c00.veysssccessseanccers? 2 BE 24 5 1,055 } 1,500] 1,042 4382 | No. 
MON TOPCIEA, .....00 sececenss COnECCOE HEED 8 81 89 19 5,950 } 2,500 748 504 | No 
SON |) WV iCIIta.......ccceseeres coves issece 13 54 67 17 8,500 | 1,800 634 465 | No 
PSTMIMNVIITNICIC...4.ss0s-cccesceccnecce sae ® 23 25 4 1,200 | 1,500 484 438 | No 
KENTUCKY, 
182 Bowling GYCOD.....ccevcces ono (17) 17 2 ae 020 1, 500 eooonee 476 No 
SSN} COVINEON ..,..cccscesersssecsonss 7 61 68 6 By G00) |] IIS K00) |Ipgeecnaco0cd| loaascne5c000 No. 
184 1 10 il 2 700 | 1,000] 1,000 350 | No 
185 1 12 13 1 600 | 1,300] 1,300 441 | No. 
186 : pa0 8 39 47 9 2,500 600 850 seatesees| NOs 
MS MIIUVOUIS VILE. .....cesscesecnssesccees 45 87: 423 OG tisesesdsete==s 2,500 | 1,172 522 jaNo 
188 | Newport....... se seeumennaseeeseate 3 53 56 8 27850 ||) 1; GOON tee O00 Pees No. 
189 | Owensborough ...... o0eG0q0000 3 22 25 4 1,420; 1,700 492 334 | No 
BOB ETS LUCE, ....sseeces coccevccosceese 7 20 27 8 1,824; 1,500 604 864 | No. 
PEI ATISH, 5.000 s:isensers occsesoeesesscs 2; 8 10 % 6c0 | 1,250 925 512 | No. 
6 
LOUISIANA, 
192 | Baton Rouge’ .....scscccccsese 33 4 2 Di lccccsseescccasl sovecnsemmalerecesescemelleeeenreees No. 
193 | New Orleans... ....ccccsscsceese 25 881 406 51 19,000; 3,000 821 430 | No. 
MAINE. 
194 | Auburn cocnonenoddenEC a 50 Bey 32 1, 840)| eases 658 865 | Yes. 
BEE) A TIPTISEG, .....c.cccesscccosenercenes 4 40 44 Dei 1, 636 800 955 277 | Yes. 
RM COT ss. ocses oc nnceerswnsctereelttee es sen|cosces ancsoslemeiiecencs 36 3,509 800 | 1,281 871 | No 
OT SHEN ......000000. caseeseacceuscieent 3 384 37 1S UM eee 3800 867 266 | Yes. 
BPS | Biddeford.........cc.ccccrerererss 9 37 46 20 1,931 ; 1,500 810 455 | No. 
BIMISCEIATS,...cccsssccsccccssosseesvere ay. 3 25 28 14 1,800 300 850 800 | No 
200 | Deering....... Reeeseee jsvseasseeeee @ 23 25 16 Pb cc coerce 800 | 1,100 3800 | No 
201 | Eastport....... de sssescodeeseusenes 4 15 19 7 866 feseccoeuress 530 250 | No 
202 | GArdiner..........c...crerve 8 17 20 12 1, O85 || Seereeeee 700 295 | Yes 
203 | Lewiston*...... Sekecectess Ba asono|loccodeedo NceEERE REEDS | <x0cooeeeeee 23 eee eee 1,5 1, 400 600 |} Yes 
204 | Portland........ ee ae... 11! 146 157! 18! 6,289! 2,000] 1,300 405 |cNo. 
* Statistics of 1886-87. 6 Except supplementary readers. 


aHxcept to indigent pupils, c About one-half are furnished free, 


v. 
a 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1887-88. 


TABLE 21.—Statistics for 1837-88 of Teachers, Accommodations, etc.—Continued. 


m g 
Greatest Number of = Ze ee 2 ’ Average An- b 
Teachers Employed | "5 & = hs a Oz | nualSalary of | &., 
inall Day Schoolsat | 5.3 229 39 all Teachers Do 
Any One Time. {A232 | @85 pS _ jand Principals.| 6 2 
" ont ples 2 Lost ° i 
F City or Town, 6 A iJ 32 = Bs 
: Ba ext HeS a s Ka 
| 4 . | 29} 28a | 8 2 |2e2 
Bo Oe | so! Bee | oe ie |g ee 
a) ve) i pain! o GS fa 
Za | Fa a |4 | & < 2 te le 
i 2 oS 4 8 9 19 
MAINE—continued. 
205 Reoekland’...... cevcdbeedessveneos 3 ie) ge Dovesscecetol es deoveee No. 
206 | SACGiicesc. secs re sats o) 28 oul $966 333 | No. 
207 | Waterville...... Wrroviesctseceetes 2 19 oi 1, 300 820 | Yes. 
OO BMMMVICEUDT' OO Kuss: cssssesscerssereaces 2g 24 7 750 310 | Yes. 
a) MARYLAND. 
BOD) TEAEIMOLE, «0. csevassecossocacsoess (994) 994 1, 210 506 | Yes. 
210 | Frederick......... oSheusetisessies 3 14 217 450 350 | Yea, 
ZIT | HAGE|LStOWN ....-...00ccsacessone 8 23 31 280 280 jaNo. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Oa ACL IN Siatesrersescstasersoscssesses 4 32 $ 967 350 | Yes. 
213 | Amesbury...... 1 al 28 1, 600 283 | Yes. 
214 | Amherst..... 6 18 24 558 265 | Yes. 
215 | Arlington * 4 23 il 00 1,500 500 | Yes, 
ZUG | RANCH ON. ccceceses<soscee ect 1 22 23 1, 000 27 Yes. 
217 | Attleborough. .....ccccrcescoees 2 31 33 D 1, 100 380 | Yes. 
DIUSO|MISE VELiy. oes tere.csscsetrctecaese 4 od 38 720 75 | Yes. 
219 Blackstone benooncncnenencaaccnads 3 | 20 23 630 370 | Yes, 
229 Boston esesse SCC CSE HHOS eee 152 1,069 bl, 221 eeoee ee COS Pot ogess ( 8) Yes. 
221 | Braintree . Sites (26) 26 750 834 | Yes. 
22R) WSTOCIKLON™.....06c<-+ Necereseres (71) a < 000 | 1,500 723 | Yes. 
225 Brookline. ee CO HeFete bores 6 39 45 covoee sasensoed 2, 500 1; 608 662 Yes. 
224 Cambridge... Bacatteerescensss| | GLO) 216 235 seMerscoes] Oy COUN glza0 620 | Yes. 
225 | Chelsea.. coanuavacranm. 4 85 89 “s 544 | 2,400 | 1,750 730 | Yes 
226 Chicopee... ee ods essses 2 21 23 1,550 | 1,7 1, 300 374 | Yes. 
27 || (OMA CTE pamocc od eenoacacc eee , 1 35 36 1,800 | 1,600 | 1,600 452 | Yes. 
223 t 15 4 16 625 250 | 1,800 527 | Yes. 
229 : 5 O4 29 i, 800 eepeaae e 1, 026 3800 Yes. 
220 5 83 SO mmletal. ces: Secceere lame 7 1, 220 465 | Yes. 
231 0 33 sob) ASW, GOO Ieiee.....:[ ames 450 | Yes 
Zao 2 28 30 1, 4830). -| 1,250 447 | Yes 
ZS ALAuM LU OTisewersseceeseccsesesetes 13 193 206 10,384 | 2,000} 1,360 465 | Yes. 
25 TRUMP ICGD OTT Overeven cess ceaseancess=s<e 7 64 71 3,5L0 | 2,000] 1,150 400 | Yes. 
935 | Framingham ,.......d6cs0..t 2 38 40 1,700 | 1,000 |... .csserceleesscsetiee | Yes. 
a MEQSTOMGL TID soc ty cescerecoetere sa secre 2 18 20 9380 e600 000 tae aoe 662 835 Yes, 
287 WG lomeestercsscmesscsserecsesecss 5 96 101 4,264} 2,000! 1,500 400 | Yes. 
238 | Great Barrington............ 4 20 24 HACPSY tlesacccoos 000 665 294 | Yes. 
239 Greenfield...ecses SObCeR SHOE OH TEE 2 28 30 1, 013 SEV Ses geoede 792 318 Yes. 
240 | Hlaverhill........css Se 5 93 98 rae 2,000 | 1,350 500 | Yes. 
PAG || TS ine ERT spss Sceseecese 6 15 21 901 | 1,000 S60 431 | Yes, 
aL GONS, OLE ceeresceesecuvenctscacerece 8 82 96 3,208 | 2,300] 1,567 416 | Yes. 
245) | PLOPEAN CONG ...s.ccccesseoeeoores al! 2L 22 sicecugescs|ecececcercss| MmmIn eee Yes. 
244) (iy de Park....,.csssscssessessens of 26 33 Scadteenesita| reece 1, 267 434 | Yes. 
245 | Lawrence ......... a 22 1248) 5,000 | 2,200 , 164 422 | Yes 
246 | Leominster. 2 Oe 24 1,000 } 1,500 | 1,000 400 | Yes. 
247 well,,.. 16 180 196 9,054 | 2,600] 1,670 578 | Yes. 
ZEST PIEYITING...cccsce ces. 1] 135 147 7,228 | 2,250 | 1,590 525 | Yes 
249 | Malden... Aerator teteo: 3 67 7 3,225 | 2,100 | 1,333 550 | Yes 
250 | Marblehead........ Pen... 3 23 31 1,579 Jorrrvesere} _ 800 413 | Yes 
25L | Marlborough......cccocescees ees 2 51 53 Sevssaiecess| 2, O00 |Mmpletsen 368 | Yes 
De PECTON .,.80..0000000 cugesesesee 8 35, 43 2,000 } 2,000] 1,700 500 | Yes 
DEMO UEOSC. ccs stsisesseccessenesevscas 1 28 29 1, 400 |..... 20000 2,000 530 | Yes. 
OME NLC CU CTiecesccscessesscccsoneiasecs 2 21 23 068 |..cccoessse ; 790 328 | Yes. 
255 Middleborough... seavectette 3 25 28 1,229 | 1, COO [.oiiereccls-.c0 os0c..f] CCE 
256 | Milford... Mele sseseseccdseees 1 39 40 18 2,198 | 1,500} 1,700 404 | Yes, 
257 Millbury’... Peciosecesa seems 3 21 24 @ 950 |..sccnccetes 985 416 | Yes 
958 | MOnSON....csescesssene Beenseceters 5 18 23 15 790 coathor 590 300 | Yes, 
ZOMMNMON FA SUCH wessssce+ecceccsscees & 26 23 11 D400 |. .ccceeeeee 634 345 | Yes, 
ZOOMIONAMEUN CEG 500.05 50ccccccccesses 1 12 13 6 chosnoceancal sasce 1, 000 292 | Yes. 
ORGiL || INi@eg We et ces cocccco eee 1 14 15 6 720! | .sceceeey 1, 200 440 | Yes 
262 | New Bedford........ ..... 13 142 155 26 5,200 | 2,500] 1,440 507 | Yes 
268 | Newburyport .. Deesicsaees 4 30 39 12 i SOO See coos ce Meccacseseues Yes, 
264 | Newion.......... onan cnonesconece 15 838 103 211 4,648 | 2,800| 1,967 632 ' Yes 


# Statistics of 1886-87. 


« Except to indigent pupils, 


d Class teachers, 


322 
323 


o 
Greatest Number of | --. 
Teachers Employed | 5 % 
in all Day Schools at! 5.4 
Any One Time. Op) 
City or Town. Nae 
rt 29 
| 618 | as 
Ss o e) ou) 
A ky io A 
1 2 3 4 3 
MASSACHUSETTS—cont'd. 
North Adams ..:...sccssveesees 5 50 5d 10 
North Brookfield.........006 1 18 19 8 
Northampton. .....0ccscce-ceeee 4 63 67 25 
Northbridge....... nceonoconncees 1 18 19 9 
POPU OC Vins. casese cousesersconesses 5 38 43 8 
RIUUSLIGIG! ....ccscscoscesossoversees 5 a 7 27 
WBN TIO UNG 5, -.ccecesrctsncessoes 5 32 3 25 
HGANGOLPN, .0+cc-ccs000s CODOCCRORC. 3 15 18 8 
SOC ICU ATC, pccccessecsssvsecreet: 5 a 22 10 
ROPPLC IU cseccccsssssasescacsscsseesees 8 94 102 16 
SOLMETV Il Gikssavessceiess ocescoeee 9 111 120 23 
SOULHDEIASEL. ..cseccs0 cceceeoee 1 24 25 12 
Sprinegfield......... anseee Neuse 10 128 138 28 
POUOMCLIAEIG.,..scescssosscoeceeses 2 ot 26 7 
Stoughton ® ......0 4 16 20 11 
Taunton *,.... osece 9 73 §2 83 |. 
Wakefield.......... ceseeteers 4 25 29 10 
Vath ain.......<+. easesavevceseeee 6 58 64 14 
NMEA eceeses Rueeesestuseeere ies 3 21 24 12 
Watertovwnau.......00- Resvosete i 4 27 31 8 
Webster ..........+6 Mare seusueere 5 2 3 15 i 
West Spring-field.............. 2, 25 27 11 
Westborough ........ daseteess ie 21 23) | cae 
MISSTHE] UE... ...0ccsvscssseussece 4 40 44 20 
SETS TTIGLIGN.,....cssynevesecosoees 8 44 52} 20 
Winchester......ss.0 F 2 22 24 9 
SGM ITI-VNe cs os.00eeccettersecedsee 6 42 4S Ee 
Worcester ......cccce Beicenecteel mele 278 32 47 
MICHIGAN, 
SMTA: csnseeeesnscc tt 3 29 s2| 5 
PANIIT A TDOL cc..cscecseses Rescue wee 7 38 43 7 
Battle Creelz ......cccsscssees see 2 33 40 4 
DSDNA COULY «<c25- coos ecesscedeseaccess 3 lie 76 10 
NO FSCGITAIG Se csccecsuees sosseocsssess 3 12 15 5 
HED OY LAN oo ccesccicssscsscessses 2 3 8 B 
Cold water... .....00 uiieceerenes | $ 20 23 3 
GLO biteetecccseceveccesescseerses|| 20) 397 417 45 
MSHESC SALINE Ws.cccoscsecosecseeet! 10 90 100 14 
Escanaba...... Ao Re ccccsavese: it 9 10 2 
RIN G:..ssceses. cae cceeeeteeen eso ueete 1 ea 83 vi 
(Grempatel 3S Gry itehe mayan eye 1 20 21 5 
Grand Rapids.....ccccseesecees. 5 201 206 23 
WGN ATS, rele ss weseceeceeserees 4 malt 2a 4 
Jackson.... seetessstes 1 41 42 8 
MEG IATNAZOO,...0ccscesiscoseceness 3 59 62 9 
ETAL STON... ...eccecessenes Aeseeee 3 28 29 & 
IVA OUCLEO. ...rsccecrssotconsneces 2 22 2 +) 
PM conS UU |. ..ccsecsasscereemessorre 2 all 33 D 
BT STOMINEEC.....c00cccosscovceenee 1 23 24 6 
EAOTMTEOC se cs serssicccavceeeeemeeree it 11 alte 4 
ENO AU TICE, .....nccccncsevccecsenes 1 14 15 4 
Niles,...... Baten ss BOOKS aecececena 2 20 22 D 
PSNI UCN ss0c00seceseccercaceoree 4 20 oH 5 
PROT b ELULOM ..c.cccossscceccreceess il 37 38 8 
Se UNV dr eaesovsasecesccseesteree (57) il 8 
West Bay City........ steve a 4 36 49 10 
Wyandotte..........00 aeseeene 2 ie 14 #3 
BIO SILATICN.....ccessseacce ee 5 18 23 4 
MINNESOTA, 
PANT QUIEN n occ oe sic cess serene sone 2 16 18 | 4 
ee) 16 1 5 | 


Crux 


* Statistics of 1886-87. 
a Except supplementary readers. 
b Except supplementary readers and music books, 


COMMON SCHOOL 


Sittings 
for Study in all Pub- 


lic Day Schools. 


Number of 


a 


800 


959 


STATISTICS. 


Annual Salary of City 
Superintendent. 


wie ee we we we 


Seesseseses 


] 
2. 
alt 
2 
I 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
7 
i 


1,500 


Average An- 
nual Salary of 
all Teachers 
and Principals. 


1,300 | 


¢ Except to indigent pupils. 
d And tuition fees of non-residents. 


® | Male. 
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TABLE 21.—Statistics for 1887-88 of Teachers, Accommodations, ete.—Continued. 


Are Text-Rooks Fur- 
nished Free? 


o 
S 
| 
vo 
fy 
9 10 
$333 | Yes. 
340 | Yes 
839 | Yes 
427 | Yes. 
479 | Yes. 
335 | Yes 
$90 | Yes 
882 | Yes 
377 | Yes. 
562 | Yes. 
593 | Yes 
849 | Yes 
568 | Yes. 
423 | Yes. 
814 | Yes. 
462 | Yes. 
540 | Yes 
275 | Yes 
575 | Yes 
350 | Yes. 
350 | Yes. 
390 | Yes. 
434 + Yes. 
850 | Yes 
G68 | Yes. 
500 | Yes 
535 | Yes, 
877 | No. 
487 | No. 
339 laNo, 
403 | No 
4 /ONo, 
375 | No. 
365 |cNo. 
587 cNo. 
405 |} Yes 
499 | No. 
O38 ‘ONO. 
343 | No. 
502 | No. 
450 | No. 
475 ‘cNo 
385 | No. 
450 | No. 
500 ; No 
357 |CNo 
441 | No. 
227 | No. 
450 | No. 
368 | No. 
384 jcNo. 
894 \cNo. 
poae..| INO: 
370 | No. 
8380 | No. 
875 | No. 
425 | No. 
430 i No. 
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TABLE 21.—Statistics for 1887-88 of Teachers, Accommodations, ete.—Continued. 


City or Town. 


1 


MINNESOTA—continued. 
CroOkKSston ....cccooecss sensassense 


Minneapolis.........c000 Peron 
Red Wing 


Ov onvoeres coaceneoososs 


00000 0 Fores eee eeeesoocoses 


MISSISSIPPI, 


Natchez 


Carthage....... 
Chillicothe* 
Clinton 


Pere re rere ree rey 


Independence 
Jefferson City* 
ansast CiIby vsecccssss cress ces 
LeXiINGtON......cccsecsoee Saersses 
Louisiana 


Mexico S5OCO8 Coeeegtes eceeetes 
Moberly.........0. ACEC ee 
Nevada... Wasvecccesseerieee see 


St. Charles 0 
St. Joseph ....... GonoceHacHoqesce 
St. Louis ....., ascesbacerecesortees 
Springfield ....ccccccscsecesasee 
Washington...... secateccescenee 


MONTANA, 
Butte City.........00: 


NEBRASKA, 


Plattsmouth........... ieaceeetey 


NEVADA, 


Warson, Cityersccecssc sess. seented 


Gold Hill 


m t 
Greatest Number of | -= 3 ie 2 . Average An- = 
Teachers Employed | 75 | -24.; CO | nual Salary of| & 
inall Day Schools at | ‘3 3 lee O° all Teachers | 29 
Any OneTime. | gm | 226 b=. land Principals.| 3 2 
OF | “cee Sa Ag 
° & Oo mos > we = ° w = 
oO 26 FS8 eal) (9) Q 
=| Be i {aa} 28R | Be ; a eee 
SS g & § Rp Ako Ss es a g ° a 
S QO ° 5 =a ce S & o uM 
a os a a a < A 9 < 
g 4 4 3 6 7 8 9 10 
1 13 14 4 745 | $1,575 |........000¢ $425 } No. 
5 45 50 g 2,304 | 2,500 $826 5035 | No. 
2 20 22 7h 1,100 | 1,500 | 1,250 360 jaYes 
4 19 23 4 1,075 1, 300 500 375 
13 398 411 89 18,345 | 4,000 1, 404 620 | No. 
2 23 25 3) ,000 | 1,650 910 470 | No. 
(18) 18 5) — 800 |... eee 1,200 | No. 
16 269 6285 33 15,810 | 3,600} 1,334 550 | No. 
3 37 40 7 1,550 | 1,900} 1,083 497 | No. 
5 7 52 6 2,800 | 2,500 &90 473 | No. 
2) 10 12 Ol [taseestes reese 1, 000 400 280 | No. 
2, 21 23 2 1,457 | 1,500 75 450 | No. 
2 Pall 23 2 1.200) |e aes 783 360 | No. 
® 25 27) lasaeeacss 1, 600 283 875 490 | No. 
2 10 2 3 680 900 630 360 | No. 
5 17 22 3 945 1,500 641 360 | No. 
4 22 26 4 1,250} 1,560 825 409 | No. 
4 11 15 3 900 | 1,200 (362) No. 
3 17 20 2 1,170 | 1,200 640 364 | No. 
2 12 14 2 700 | 1,200 600 401 |cNo 
By 8 10 2 900 525 525 266 | No. 
3 42 45 6 2,370, 1,500 922 332 jcNo. 
2 14 16 3 730 | 1,500 356 856 |cNo, 
3 14 17 3 850 | 1,350 765 79 | No. 
Pag 212 239 28 14,379 | 8,600} 1,343 571 jcNo. 
3 Il 14 4 660 900 594 378 | No. 
3 11 14 2 950 | 1,000 560 284 | No. 
2 14 16 4 964, 1,200; 1,162 511 | No. 
D 13 18 2 960 | 1,500 664 360 } No. 
4 21 25 4 1,400 | 1,350 435 $25 | No. 
3 18 21 3 1,200 | 1,200 450 319 | No. 
2 8 10 4 500 990 415 415 | No. 
4 10 14 2 3825 800 333 320 | No. 
3 a 10 3 Dd70 1,000 710 500 | No. 
14 84 Ss 22 4,500 } 2,500 869 693 | No. 
103 | 1,012} 1,145] 106| 48,774] 3,600} 1,447 578 |cNo 
3 41 44 8 2,150 | 2,000 900 400 | No. 
5 42 47 9 2,860 | 2,060 vi 366 | No. 
4 3 ai 2 410 850 625 375 | NO. 
4 29 33 13 1,850 | 2,000; 1,500 716 | No 
3 23 26 6 1,200 | 1,500 510 434 |lcNo 
2 19 21 3) alee 1, 200 900 435 | No, 
5 eo 28 3) 1,362 | 1,650 700 520 | Ne. 
1 22 23 4 1,297 | 1,500; 1,500 429 | No. 
2 22 24 6 860' | 15000) | eee 491 |} No. 
5 61 66 10 3, 681 1, 800 834 523 | No. 
9 208 PALF 44 9,540 | 3,600! 1,150 750 | Nes. 
2 20 22 7 9 1,500 | 1,155 378 | No. 
1 9 10 3 560 | §25CQ0)|eeen- | Mecseueneete No. 
di 8 9 3 1,245 | .cocccceeeet Ll, 300 760 ‘cNo. 
2 19 a1! 3} 1,800]... 1,200!) 797 Fenner 


we ce ccccecese cee sene 


* Statistics of 1886-87, 


a Under certain conditions, 


b Not including special teachers, 


c Except to indigent pupils, 


CITY COMMON SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
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TABLE 21.—Statistics for 1887-88 of Teachers, Accommodations, ctc.—Continued. 


SRE SSERS oe 


a8 
ai 


Re 


Greatest Number of | = 3 “a 2 Average An- | 2 
TeachersEmployed | 5& | 25 4 Os | nual Salary of! £4. 
}inall Day Schoolsat] 3.2 | =x oO all Teachers #9 
Any One Time. ae] W zc “2 jand Principals.} <= 
es = eo | On 
City or Town. Sa San 2 = = 
. uo po 2! Es | a a 5 ~ 4 
2 9° gia ae © Sis 
3 a = = S Le] 3 . 2 ere 
— S 8 aie) ae oO = 3 2 8 a 
c a 3 5H | SOs na e a 2g 
= od am 4 4G < x cs < 
1 | 2 3 4 oO 6 | 7 8 9 | 10 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
GVATEMONE ......-00ccecesrcesseses 1} 24 25) 22 1, 050 |......000-0.| $1,500 $249 jaNo. 
a -.. 1 | 38 39| 12{ 1,850/ $1,350] 2.250] 460] Yes 
Dover : cenesioeesee 2 39 41 19 1,460} 1,890) 1,300 j............ Yes. 
SO ETNCES etc ccccccasesscosssocvoeconlmersers’ | epOPOEEPES niece Aree liseciesceleee seccesscsece| sazceeeeeere |coceseoteeee ees ccsiare 
IVURTACHESEET ....ccecsccssscvsseuss 7 69 0 03 | Rureericeccs: 1,800} 1,215 360 |aNo 
Nashua ........... sneha z 44 46| 16 2,429 | 1,200) 1,600 413 | No. 
Portsmouth.......... daeaieesss Ace (45) 45 Ie 1,650; 1,800] 1,040 333 | No. 
REOCHESPEL.......+ccecscescccsaacces 3 33 36 zi 1, 567 250 883 304 |DNo. 
SOMETSWOTTH ...esccvecscveccccere 2 15 17 8 GBD) bocascacace 1, 200 420 | Yes. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Atlantic City ® ......... sikeeres 2 18 20 4 1,166 233 | 1,000 500 | Yes 
DAVIN Cvcescosesesssccesereesecer 4 44 48 5 1, 905 500 | 1,500 479 | Yes. 
WAIT CDs c...eccccceeseseee veneers a 172 179 16 9, 000 S00 900 500 | Yes. 
Elizabeth....... escesicucecscen 4 60 64 5 2, 902 | 600 } 1,650 511 | Yes 
GHOUCESEET ® ...5.secnccrasteeses Wl ctocesestet:|casteccesses 4 GOO Peraere.cc-s 1, 000 475 | Yes, 
Harrison....... coenoneRROoECOCOO on vii 3 10 1 450 | 2,000] 1,400 600 | Yes. 
PERSON a CAL Yjccceo ass eseivnsssacscte |e d B04 sel Pal 15,704 | 3,500 | 1,492 405 |cNo. 
Lambertville ....... 1 12 13 | 3 GUO" | ieecencasssc] 1,000 417 | No. 
Long Branch ¥......css00 6 q EO ey WOO | es. | 560 556 | No. 
Millville........ pend saneasanee 5 39 44 12 1,939 550 | 742 454 | Yes 
Montclair....... Michie vavecteecceres 2 ily 19 2 860°} 3,000 | 2,200 635 |dYes 
PROT TIStOWD ....cc.co sessonsvsvee 2 18 20 2 SOGE ereetaerr ees 1, 325 487 | Yes 
POM ELON... cccecss eesesssee 2 13 15 3 694 | 1,200 S00 384 | Yes 
New Brunswick......... 0 2 47 49 6 2,278 ; 2,000! 1,000 423 | No. 
eM 2. cscs. secsansnceenss 29| 367| 396] 42] 19,685] 2,800! 1,533 | 7 | Yes 
OTANGE ..sssceeee sesasgolecseeeecetes 2 34 36 4 1,545 | 2,200 / 1,500 483 jJaNo. 
PASSAIC «1. seseee al 30 31 5 ICE a 1, 800 | 475 | Yes 
IBATCTSON. .....-.c000 00 14 172 | 186 15 7,86 | 2,000} 1,114 431 | Yes 
Phillipsburgh 3 31 34 6 1,747°| 1,440 947 371 | No. 
gemini eC) i yer, senteriiene<cccee 2 33 359 4 OU) eeetcetess 7 582 |aNo. 
AEWVAY oooccssoccesee 4 17} 2] 4] 1,264] 400| 1,000] 415 | Yes. 
ACT oc cssccaceaces Rococo REELS Ac ese eso ainsi cceco += 6 MON Oa Reeere tcc licetsucacereletresececee dYes. 
RET MMS IN 5. oo cossre.-cuscoaterssses 4 a 83 j 14 8, 673 500 | 1, 300 496 | Yes 
PMSCCDA WEEN ......ccrsceccace sas 3 il 24 1 SOUR Meeeescce| 1200 400 | Yes. 
NEW YORK. | | 
PAU AIL so. ccces scence 23 247 270 25 12,527 | 3,000 | 1, 602 500 |aNo. 
PAMIDTONM .......20060 2 lig 19 6 500 1,800 600 423 | No. 
Auburn........ 4 91 95 15 3,983 | 2,000) 1,150 395 jaNo. 
PS ABERV FL ....--c0s0seecee: Beiiccsvcss 1 19 20 5 980 | 1,800, 1,800 413 ; No. 
Binghamton 6 90 96 ©) 4,450 | 2,000) 1,100 306 jaNo. 
BEGOEKIYN .. ..ccccsccrccsenseccsaes e (1,528) CN D238 \.sccenes| 940, O41 |...csascameMeemeeersentelee cacooscarh 
Buffalo o.....00. saasdosteseeceeecese 45 607 652 Sl gtercstccsere 4,500 | 1,408 550 | No. 
MOMMA MAIC US, Wscsecsococesceese 3 18 21 = 1,000 } 1, S00 my eiierescltessccsstees aNo, 
(CESS) sat | | Seer sros ces 2 11 13 pe 850 1, 400 458 389 | No. 
Cohoes soavaseseneoseeenee Sh, 7 49 abit 2,309 | 1,500 1,000 500 | No. 
Corning’*........ sedecesianeeeeeneens 1 23 24 3 1,459 | 2,000; 2,000 868 | No 
Corbland ........0.. (15) 15 4 791 SOOM reesei 310 | No. 
Dansville..... lt 10 11 al 650) | SUA OO Renee 420 | No. 
Dunkirk 2 38 40! 9] 1,600] 1,600] 1,000] 380} No. 
FMM TAV LCs, ccs cesssccssooscorsscees 1 13 14 4 600 | 1,200 | 1, 200 465 | No 
PREIS eer et css ccs vessdescicseccooeen 6 85 | 91 8 3,977 | 1,600; 1,400 416 iaNo 
BTS OEE... scsasvescesescocseots 1 22 23 3 1,000) 1,700} 1,7 550 | Yes. 
NETERNC h Beeos; sso nacecosassnectecte 3 20 253 4 31,300 1,500 §CO 350 | No. 
Gloversville......csssssssersee a. 1 26 oF) si, 1,40f) lego) 720] 414 | No. 
Ber IIA... sseeone nel \ 3 13 m4) 2 779 | 1,400] 1,400| 550] No 
BELG SHTMVCT: <<. .ceaecccesescosnost 1 10 Hela y 450, 1,350 | 1, 350 | 436 | No. 
Hoosick Falls.............ceceee 4 23 | |) 3 1, 300, 8... 800 | 427 | fNo. 
Hornellsville.....scscsssssscseess i 37 33| 4{ 1,813} 1,700} 1,350 | 450 | No. 
Hudson Beeereer essa seccene eaten 2 24 26 2 1,500 | 1,000) 1,200 394 | No. 
* Statistics of 1886-87. d In part. 


@ Except to indigent pupils. 


b Except reading-books. 


e Class teachers only. 


Jf Books are furnished at cost. 


¢ Some books are furnished free, 
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TABLE 21.—Statistics for 1887-88 of Teachers, Accommodations, ctc.—Continued. 


ms ? 
Greatest Number of | = A to 2 Average An- | 5 
Teachers Employed | 3% | 4, | Oe | nual Salary of| &,. 
inall Day Schoolsat| 3.3 | Sac oo allTeachers | 90 
Any One Time. wo | w = co) mS land Principals. 2 
sy el : at Oo 
City or Town. 3 a oan a2 ——] Far 
4 fe ent SB ee , ae 
| @ mise | sno | oon < |e3 
co| CMe) Set se| 238 | eo 7) 2 ae 
~ met Oe ped 
= fy a A z < pa Se <4 
a 2 D 4 @ G 7 8 9 £0 
NEW YORK—continued 
432 | Sion... nOOCREERUcetncacann6 1 18 19 2 984 | $1,700 | $1,700 $426 | No. 
ie = eS 8 32 30 6 1,841 | 2,000 810 417 | Yes, 
amaica eetrhoce Pecoesesease se oooscsss|*& COM Oer eet nesece MOCECOl eae Pecocscca| SRP OOESEt geeeneeesast ese Sethos gbtssatPbieodtcanscns| a biveatecaer 
435 2 61 63 9 3,293 | 2,000 | 1,300 375 | No. 
436 | Johnstown....... Vices 0 20 oe S 1,261 1) 1.300 eee 397 ; No. 
ADGMIPISAT OSLON, ccc cassceces oseccusnesone 7 29 3 5 1,775 | 1,500 | 1,243 419 laNo. 
438 Lansingburg Bi cxsacacesecmterr ees i 35 36 4 1,290 | 1,500 500 490 | Yes. 
439 | Little FAS ......cscccccessseceees 4 20 24 OT penn 1, 400 950 425 laNo 
440 | Lockport occ... ccccsrecssees 4 48 52 6 2,784 | 1,850 875 417 jONo. 
441 | Long Island City.....s0..0000- 2 A "41 11 3,300} 2,000 | 1,500 423 | Yes 
442 | Lyons 20.2.0... ooo pendoospaconnd an 4 12 16 1 OUO Niece: ae 747 322 |laNo 
443 | Malone ........ccc0008 povec0ecod ree 1 23 24 10 1, 260 800 | 1,600 400 | No 
ANAS BIG Min ae onic... casetecsccecece 2 18 20 4 1,025 | 1,800] 1,050 366 | No. 
445 | Middletown ¥.,..cccssssecccsses 2 33 35 8 1,702 | 1,600 850 $91 | No. 
446 | Mount Vernon ... 3 36 39 4 PATTAOD legoconcocsed! Il, SU. 640 | Yes, 
447 | New Rochelle... 1 18 19 3 2,400 | 2, 400 575 | Yes 
AMSA New Vorict.........0.000..00.: 535 | 3,697 | 4,252 | 182] 262,532] 7,500] 1,910 740 | Yes, 
AAD | ANEW DULES cceecssessenecaceceaseeses 7 6 71 5 2,864} 1,500]; 1,17 430 | Yes, 
450 | Ogdensburg ¥......sccssees 6 30 36 10 2,009 | 1,600 750 585 | No, 
ASMMIPOVE AT 25: 5 -cccesesuarsesacsascassaties 2 29 31 5 1,422 | 2000] 1,180 412 | No. 
452 | OSWELO.....cccccoeescessccsnes sees 2 68 7G 14 3,420 | 1,600} 1,250 406 | No, 
453 | OWL... .ccccscscccece hostesses: ‘ 2 23 380 (0) feoadacemencads 1,800 | 1,800 350 | No. 
ADAP MIRETT “VARI... s0ccoscoessceseccocs 2 15 17 i) 900 | 1,500] 1,100 330 | No, 
455 | Plattsburg *......cesssssseces 1 30 3 6 1,205 | 14,700 659 833 | No. 
456 | Port Chester... - a, ee eee | 11 12 1 506 | 1,500] 1,500 571 | Yes, 
457 | Port Jervis......... Bee tececes ces 2 83 35 5 1,669 | 1,800 900 363 | No. 
453 Hous hi gEpac, Resse Receceisessss 2 vi 72 il 2,634; 1,600} 1,250 407 | No. 
459 | Rochester v.csscccsccsesess 16 350 366 | 31; 18,601! 2,200] 1,433 669 jaNo. 
460 | Rome®........ 5 B34 37 8 1,798 | 1,600 900 381 | No. 
461 | Saratoga Springs 4 41 45 8 1,950 | 1,800; 1,100 414 | No. 
462 | Seneca Falls., 1 By 33 AN os 200 } 1,400 370 | No, 
463 | Sing Sinz...... 1 20 21 & 850 | 1,954 |...... 438 | No. 
464 | SyrHeuse....-cceceses 16 251 267 28 12, 07: 2,600 | 1,475 470 jcNo 
465 | Tarrytown 1 6 7 Hl Ips ss essesssscecleemmmenes van eeteeas sxocalienens ‘eeess| ES 
466 | TOndWAnd....csecessseeescoee: Z 11 13 1) 780 | 1,050 875 360 | No 
AGT | TTPO Ps. -.nssccetsos a ae 19 153 172 | 36 8,000 | 2,300] 1,314 532 | No. 
468 | Utica..... dpocacoocioassaosaccasanbGe0 6 159 1638 18 5, 149 2,500 | 1,300 421 |aNo 
AGORIMNViateriord nesccesteneiine sess: 2 16 18 3 7. 1, 200 385 | No 
A701 Waterloo... Bes.) ed 14 18 4 1, 200 Ye--. sceees| eee 403 | No 
471 | Watertown ......ccccccssssossecee 2 51 Ge] | @ 2,400} 1,500} 1,500 383 aNo. 
72 | West New Brighton* Br aaces 24 13 15 Z 625 | 1,500] 1,350 600 | Yes 
473 | White Plains .......c.ccscnesee 1 9 10 1 471 | 1,560 {1 1,500 525 | Yes, 
Agi || Momkerd,.0, 0... a. 4 54 58 7 2,500 | 3,8 1, 400 708 | Yes 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
475 | Durham ..........00.. caceeneet esse a 8 15 2 lloossoopanooces | Lins 500 343 | No, 
478 | Fayetieville .......ecceee ae + 7 9} 2 500 | 1,000 700 271 | No. 
477 | New Berne™,,,..05. a 2, 7 9 SalRererc:..;-0 0. «.. eee 270 270 | No. 
478 | Raleéigh............... voctucavaneeen 7 32 39 3) 1,530 | 1,700 382 268 | No 
479 | Reidsville .........c.cse. see 5 5 10 2 400 | 1,000 333 306 | No. 
ABM VSCOM. sasssc..ccncceeusesctees 8 10 18 |e 998 | 1,600] 1,116 340 | No. 
OHIO, 
481 | Akron........ Manicossocsoeresereste 6 84 90 il 4,340 | 2,500] 1,050 480 jaNo. 
482 | AllIANCe .....csccsesesescsecsooeees 2 20 22 4 1,175 | 1,800 650 365 | No. 
483 | Ashtabula .....ccccccscssssece 3 14 17 3 808 | 1,300 750 410 | No. 
484 | Bellaire........ Mcsesvonesseaeed 3 29 32 6 1,575 | 1,500 648 342 | No, 
485 Bellefontaine... ae eal 3 17 20 3 850 | 1,200 57 365 | No 
486 | Bucyrus......... i 17 18 i {030 | 18 7C0Rere- Agere 380 jaNo 
487 | Canton® ........ 11 54 65 TO ereree SORES 1, 800 830 360 | No 
483 Chillicothe. : 3 44 47 5 1,946 | 2,200; 1,038 456 |aNo 
489 | Cincinnati 122 614 736 56 38,003 {| 4,500 | ....0...-..4 000 cod aNo., 
490 | Circleville*.......... Nevencoecncte Z 30 32 3 1, 450 | i 800 550 502 | No. 
* Statistics of 1886-87, b Books are furnished at eost. 


a Except to indigent pupils. c Except primary department, 
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TARLE 21,—Statistics for 1887-88 of Teachers, Accommodations, ete. —Continuod. 


Groatest Number of = Ee 2 Average An- E 
Teachers Itmployed | 6 %& | 2p). O+ | nual Salary of | f&. 
inall Day Schools at] 3.2) 252 So all Teachers | » 
Any One Thue. hy 2 PM o he and Priueipals.| 4 9% 
5 3 toe a2 or 
City or Town. ; J fs ° be ce Ra 3 
: $8| 322 | 35 S| Ba 
gs] ¢ |] ¢ [se] a@4 | 23] 6s | 3 [a3 
3 rt) 6 3H a] igs En a | 2 
Lon] as + t> wes S Q he 
A es ei A ZG < rA oe < 
i oS 3 4& 3 6 7 8 9 190 
omro—continued. 
491 | Cleveland ......ccccccsseveesef 34 614 648 | 52] 935,520 | $3,300] $1,072 | $619 laNo. 
BE) COLUMDUS ....scccccccscccervervee| 14 205 219] 221 10,286] 3, ; G02 | No, 
493 wave eet 1? 51 |. 2500 | 1,290 G6G0 
404 1 23 24 4 4.150 | 19a0Gn ee 432 IyNo 
495 | Delp ae 4 12 16| 3 "900 | 15200] "578 | 371 | No. 
496 Bast Liverpool ssu.essn 1 28 29 6 18) 1 FAN) | eescon coon o24 | No. 
ree 2 20 22 5 HECOO || 250008 ere. 440 | No, 
BP FINIAY....cccscsssscossesossensesl 8 25 23 3 1,500 | 1,600 450 233 | No. 
499 | Fostoria.iccccccccsescececrcee] 5 i 19 3 1,05 | 1,500 ;oe een eed Nee 
500 8 a alee 5 19 24 eh 1,150 | 1,800 675 “869 No. 
EC MELION, . 000... ccesssscoeseenees 5 17 Oe, a 1,480 | 1,600 67 373 | No. 
BOE GALIpolis.....ccccsssssscssseee? 5 24 29 a 1,300] 1,200 550 |reeseseeee] NO, 
503 | Hamilton’... 9 37 | 46 6 2,300} 2. 845 515 | No, 
50 | Ironton.... 2 42 44 6 1,980 | 2,000 900 500 | No. 
505 | Lancastet ...... 3 25 28 3 1,360 | 1,500 933 440 | No, 
BITTER? .....cccccesssessvesterssescee] 1 37 | 83 4 1,700 | 1,500] 1,100 300 | No. 
507 | Mansfield?.......... aia Sie 46 48 9 3,030 | 2,000 800 475 | No, 
598 | Marietta... syorvercectessist 3 23 26 7 1,480 } 1,500 700 405 | No. 
509 Martin’s Ferry... coeeee des eiseses 3 18 21 | 4 990 | 1,500 450 423 jaNo 
“510 | Massillon®.....s+-c-ccscosscoes 2 28 sof 6| 1,594| nsook 75! 4171 No 
BLL | Middletown™........ssessee i 21 22 e Ws Fea ec Ce eee 434 | No. 
512 | Mount Vernon........ 4 21 25 6 1,300 | 1,659 &00 400 | No 
513 | Nelsonville......... Beieeccs 1 138 19 2 969 | 1.300} 1,300 200 | No. 
BIA | Newark csccsucsssssessecsocscces 4 42 45 fi 2,533 | 1,800 87. 418 | No, 
BI | NOTwwalllk ...ccccccssecseeee 1 27 28 6 1,250 | 1,600 750 459 laNo. 
516 | Paimesville......ccccsccccsceess: 3 16 19 4 600 | 1,200 684 428 jaNo 
BET | Piqua..esssssscccseee ee 3 22 951 4 1,315 | 2,000 |... elle No. 
BIS | Portsmoith ..cscscceccscseoreces 3 39 42 6 ee LG 567 381 | No. 
519 Ravenna Airc 3 14 iy 3 Ga) Weel CU |s.nencers 560 | No 
. | SEC a 0 18 18 2 980 | 1,600 Godoc 495 | No 
521 Sandusky.. COEF COP ee DEE eOeyeEZaEs 2 60 62 9 eesee He 860 630 420 Ne. 
522 | Sidney..... Seivccwereensctse 4 20 at 5 931 | 1,500 517 418 |jaNo, 
523 Sprinefield... COO ROOCHRCHCCER (11) 111 5. | aan Spaeeeee SOO eee sonenntoe dee [ENOL 
544 | Steubenville...... ee: i 43 50 6 2,255 | 1,750) 1,010 450 | N 
525 | Tiffin a 2 8 30/ 5{ 1,400] 1,800} ‘seco} 390] No 
526 14] 183} 197} 26] 10,000] 2,500| 743] 452 | No. 
535 P| os) 8] Gt | vies| fel eoiae 
9 ’ oe o ‘ 
529 Washington €. Hasse cl Be a1 24 4 1,000 | 1,500 950 409 | No. 
B30 | Wooster ®..c-cscssccsocceccl 2 26 28 5 1,400 | 1,800 650 420 | No. 
EN 28 34 6 1,453 | 1,6¢0 850 450 | No. 
582 | YOungstOWN wccwsnccseeed 7 50 57 | 10 8,206 | 2,000 886 415 | No. 
MO ZETLOS VILLE *....000 ascseseoneecens "f 65 72 IG | eessseccoeten anes OCU) 500 475 | Wo, 
OREGON. * 
BMIOAEEOTIO, ...cccccsessssscecessvecvecse 1 10 i0t 2 | a easse|, 20eG 5 
MPO and we 7 77 si] 71°" "5/600|""3;060 | Te33| 788 | Nov 
BME) SATSM........cesacocccorerceseosenees 5 12 17 3 850 | 1,000 537 442 | No. 
- PENNSYLVANIA, 
537 | Allecheny ..... sevicveceenene 19 241 260 1 7 i 
538 | ANeNtowN......sccccsessseee| 12 54 66 10 : Pee ieee ae ae ae 
539 | Altoona............. icc ne 67 7 12 4,020 | 1,200 560 332 | No. 
Md. ie cccenell 8| 17/ 20) 4] 1:200| 1,900! sio| 412) No 
54l | Beaver Falls... if 31 32{ 3s| 1.4791 1,350] 1,350! 270| No. 
542 | Bellefonte ..... A t 15 2 300} 1,000] 44 295 | No. 
543 | Bethlehem ... 3 11 14 2 865} 1,020] Goo]  850| Yes 
B44 | Braddock es cosssccececcccs 1 16 iz} 2 900 | 12000 J... 450 | No. 
MPP STAGIOLG .ooceics cccscsessscceed 0 a 33 6 1,600} 1,400 |........... 432 | No. 
BME TESEOL oe cescsssssescoeecsccsacel 0 15 15 3 860 | SAMI... ss... 375 | Yes 
BEE UELCT oo ccccteccsscccscseccescesell 5 18 23 3 1,345} 1,000] °°” 360 | 320 | No 
S48 | Carbondale.......s00....4 6 22 28 8 1,680| 400 695 342 | No 
BAD | Carlisle. ccecocooccccccccc 7 I 93| 8 100) eae 596 | 396 | No. 
p60 Chamteiabine See ics i 4 29 33 | 5 1,600 | 800 513 42} No 
Bl | Chester.....0..... Scecsetevese, ED 60 Gof! 10) 2, 62pMaeO0 |)... cack 400 | Yes 
* Statistics of 1886-87. * 6Books sold at costto pupils of city district. 


a Except to indigent pupils. 
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TABLE 21.—Statistics for 1887-88 of Teachers, Accommodations, etc.—Continued. 


| 


Greatest Number of in 2 ae 2 Average An- | 5 
Teachers Employed | 5% | £4 4 O.s | nualSalary of | ho. 
in all Day Schools at | ‘5.3 2==6 oe allTeachers | 29 
Any OneTime, | AS] 29 bg |and Principals.| 4 2 
. oop ts! et = SI a & 2 a 
City or Town. Som | Obm | a 2 Rg 
é so | bes | oe 3 | ka 
$ ee 3 28 2NA 5 4, S$ = SRE 
a ibe S$ | #3) 852 | es | & dA | 
iS o ° So ew. 8 oO Po 
=} aa a vA q <4 Pe les < 
i 4 3 4 3 
PENNSYLVANIA—cont’d. 
552 | Columbia... sslaciecsecsecenses 2 80 82 4 
553 1 13 14 3 
554 : : ae 2 20 22 4 
555 | Danville? ,...scccccssscocecscoees 4 26 30 10 
556 | Dubois...cpercocscescee aecteceeisece 8 10 18 5 
557 | DUNMOTE..,....creccsesceseneceess 2 21 28 9 
558 | Easton*........... Seconda paQodecadH 12 45 57 10 
559 | Erie.....scccscccee gongeteees Mexevetes 5 130 185 19 
560 PR losses seerare 6 16 22 2 
561 | Harrisburg ...... fissatieenccens |G 5 98 116 21 
562 | EHazleton.......cccceccsccceescee: 5 25 80 5 
568 | Honesdale.......... ReCREOEe -. 4 8 12 2 
564 | Johnstown... Seceneceserts 7 28 35 6 
565 | Lancaster... a teete Sic. « 8 68 76 22 
566 | Lebanon........... scnseiecesecetes vi 30 37 8 
567 | Lewistown........ Weber eetice sess 1 12 13 2) 
568 | Lock Haveni.escocssecssccecsses 6 21 27 4 
569 Sea fa oo co 2 40 49 5 
SOM NU Hanns Oyacer scents: ce ctecerecces- 4 23 27 3 
571} Meadville .. ssaseugevee sete 1 45 46 6 
D2 MMNLUMTON sessecccscescesteodscrecesc 44 Z @ 11 2 
573 | Monongahela .......cereececee 1 15 16 2 
574 Nanticoke... Re cdecteoasesces: 4 18 2) 5 
575 | New Br ighton .. ncoooocnde 1 16 17 @ 
576 | Newcastle ......... Sosctectessect 4 388 42 5 
577 | Norristown, ....cccsccescersoees 5 48 538 6 
7s} || COI GNI ceconensasaconcoccos seceen 3 82 35 7 
STOMEOM PHANG cerca seesecscssocseosess 2 6 3 
5800) Philadel pina ¢..6::ccccccseeseees 88 | 62, 304 | 62,392 | 218 
581 | Phoenixville ............0 eerie: 2 26 28 
BGz eet HOLS DULTO cu scosscerneoesscier-s 44 547 591} 65 
588 | Pittston ..,,...ccceccscscossrscvesce 3 20 23 6 
584 | Plymouth ........ 6 15 21 4 
585 He Owns: Seesess ee ; 23 25 9 
586 | Reading ......scccccengeoceosecees 5 164 169 Pe 
587 | Seranton ...... Necereesseeiecsccsc|) MELD 186 205 32 
588 | Sharpsburg. ....... COCOOOCEEEEE 1 9 10 1 
589 | Shenandoabl.......ccccccscssseees 4 34 38 7 
590 | South Bethlehem.,..,,.,...... 8 14 22, 3 
591 | South Easton ... .....00 oocbnces 7 12 19 6 
592 Tee es wares RO ROECROSACREG 1 8 9 2 
BES tf FBTR O TIE pecaocconeoncconncoococoy: 2 15 17 3 
594 | Titusville....c.ccccsceseces ie 0 3 34 4 
595 | Tyrone ........ Sesh eee eee 1 13 14 1 
596 | Warren ......cccssssscsecteesecces 2 14 16 4 
597 | Washington ...... seeeees seseees 2) 18 20 3 
598 | West Chester.........cccscccsess 1 24 25 3 
599 | Wilkes Barre 19 82 101 16 
600 | Williamsport.... 11 68 79 18 
GOT MOT Eo .cnerseve-avccancomrre. 19 42 61 138 
RHODE ISLAND, 
602 | Bristol........... scassvececvereeeentt 3 21 24 vi 1,068 ° 600 867 825 | Yes. 
603 | Burrillville........... Snoosaaccone 0 22 22 18 1,120 P4010) oscooondan09 806 | No 
604 | Central Falls........... encoctess 1 24 25 5 Al 425) | eeeecceees 1, 800 480 | No 
GOon|PCTAMNStONG...........0.cccecseerene 0 20 20 10 959 300 554 375 | No. 
606 | Cumberland..............cccccee 3 22 25 15 1,184 275 780 895 | No. 
607 | East Providence .........0000. 1 34 35 14 1, 860 300 {| 1,200 388 ja No. 
608 | Johnston.,.....cceee PPP icy 3 26 29 15 1, 800 300 672 858 | No 
GODMPNGNV DOMGiecessccccsecosccececcrcces 3 39 42 10 2, 386 BOLO) ||eccoocgsansd lsnganoaccce: aNo. 
610 | Pawtucket ......ccssscsscecee ace 8 74 82 22 4, 647 2,000 | 1,125 560 jaNo 
611 | Providence.....cccceccccccceccs 23 349 B72 MMMMOUURS forces cccecs 500 | 1,476 583 jaNo. 
612 | South Kingstown’*........... 9 30 39 23 980 425 490 210 | No 
6138 | Westerly ..........ccccsees HH 9 32 41 15 1, 500 200 725 375 No. 
614 | Woonsocket.........cccscccecees 4 38 42 15 2,061! 1,500 | 900 408 | Yes. 
* Statistics of 1886-87. b 88 sewing teachers not included, 


a Iixcept to indigent pupils, c Except in the high schools. 
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TABLE 21.—Statistics for 1887-88 of Teachers, Accommodations, etc.—Continued. 


Greatest Number of 


Teachers Employed 
in all Day Schools at 


Any One Time, 


City or Town. 


1 2 


Female, 


ve 


Total. 


en ieee a Pee anne 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


> i 
ane ga = | | Average An- | 5 
2 oo | eee Os {nual Salary of | fi, 
s4H/ 2a oo all Teachers | #0 
ag] 2 a a) PS jand Principals. ae 
= a 
te 3 ty ao oy 
on © tag) Ze — | ey 
he} Won 4b Vv 
byes hos ~ 4 : 
28! gR8 | a3 Me Sie 
dd) geo | aa @ | @ | 
=N = cS =| fone 8 oO © 
a Zi <q A ky < 
d 6 vf ba) 9 10 
WITATICSEOM ..c..ccescesnesescccese 10 6 4,509 | $2,500 | $1,400 $600 | No. 
POUND IR iis .ccese ss ccscerseoseee 7 4 1,152 | 1,500 624 313 | No. 
Green ville......sc0 ssaeesessere 4 AB nestaceteeceeee i GO) 270 225 
TENNESSEE, 
Chattanooga ..scosrsccsscsoeeees 11 5 3,015 | 1,800 (476) No. 
Gla reswall Oicss..s.isececsssresssee 4 2 954 | 1,500 88 488 | No. 
MIS ON Ne eressscssccseresvsesvses 3 6 1,800 | 1, 500} f Ree cccsss|serseneesnce No. 
IRATIONSVALLG cc 2ssec:csssvensseses sce 18 9 2,500 } 1,500 470 470 | No. 
LEMP LIS eresecceccesnsesesacess+ eo MLS Di eeeeegectesesse 2, 000 484 484 | No 
NDOT) CICV s..seccasasieeceiosasee 4 2 840 900 340 304 | No 
TEXAS. 
Austin........ i1 18 2,474 | 1,800 997 510 | No. 
Brenham 5 4 1,080 | 1,200 800 550 | No 
Brownsville 3 aé 1,800 700 400 |bNo., 
Denison. ....... COPPER REE EREEEEEE 2 6 1,152 | 1,500 563 510 | No. 
El Paso......s00+ copnoocnbucaEgeee 3 5 550 | 2,400 862 656 | No. 
Fort Worth Il 9 1,600 | 2,000 609 609 | No. 
Galveston 16 11 4,200 | 2,400 832 537 | INo 
Houston 10 13 2,236 | 2,000 742 450 | No 
Palestine., 4 3 520 | 1,500 875 500 | No. 
aS es sccacs Biees oe sve scsaaveseoseme 5 4 E4805 eek, 700! |i e.ccc efron ae No. 
IMC MIM AT rersssssccessesecesi veces 2 3 936 | 1,500 550 550 | No. 
AVWGUCOntes sees Mees ssi ieccatecoceeteee 9 8 2,010 } 1,500 590 488 | No, 
UTAH. 
Ogden .......000 geese: sseiecesieeee ae UE 5 Ie esay.. ae fy 249015 T2500 less eresreees |Peeeer eevee No. 
Mee OVO) Clb Vices s wccessccesss sorts, 6 4 700 750 300 | No. 
VERMONT, 
Bennington...........cosesceses 4 1 656 | 1,200 632 327 |dNo. 
Brattleborough.. 6 AGA Bi eieceerees esse e125 | 1,000 400 | No 
Rockingham ........ cesccscoese 3 14 HS) lrereaceenee 1,100 255 1 Yes 
PECURGL VIN Cl sevecececousucevensemeceens it 6 1,350 400} 1,500 444 | No. 
St. JoORNSDULY «ous sscosvsvcees 0 17 1, 000 200) |eevecsseces f199 | No 
VIRGINIA, 
PAE KATIOTIA «.....ssccoesessorsees 7 4 1,350 380 528 363 |bNo. 
Mredericksburg ..,.--.-+...--- 2 4 670 200 575 272 |bDNo. 
MEV TICK D UTE ..cccseseresrosesescees 16 10 2,700 | 1,800 509 380 bNo. 
NOTH li: .3<.scsvccvesssssvccceeeres 6 7 2,070 600 | 1,017 526 bNo, 
WRELETS DUT ED ......sscacceneoecsees 4 9 2,405 | 1,125 564 424 DNo., 
TCIM ONG!....0.:s0.c0esseseessers 2) 18 10,296 } 2,000 477 428 |bNo. 
SEQUIM... +5 c0ccesusaccossooneees 7 Zr 1,200 | 1,010 388 290 | No. 
WWVARTICHESTET:. ....c0:scsccenesscese 4 2 800 460 490 300 |bNo. 
WASHINGTON, 
PRC OM Here rinti es sasssccsssss eects & 6 1, 300 |), ..cc-sseleceaecmeecenfcesscecerses 
AVS IARVViGIIS, os. ceseesss Roercon: v SEleveces ssaseoeesl 1,400} 1,200 715 |bNo. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charleston® .....ccscssccssceseee 3 4 1,000} 1,200 320 320 | No. 
CGAL O Meese eis ss ss sacecesceccoer 5 3 700 800 500 300 |DNo. 
Mia TtinS DUTE™......r0s00cce senor 6 6 1,392 200 508 285 | No, 
Parkersburg ......cessccececcees ) 5 1,700 | 1,350 700 400 IbNo. 
AWA G CLI Coes ses .00sseeccssesees 6 11 5,000 ' 1,600; 1,100 390 | No. 


* Statistics of 1836-87. 

a Rented from private parties, 
bExcept to indigent pupils, 

c Substitutes not included. 


dad Except musie books and physiologies, 


ePaid per diem. 
fIn District No.1, $415. 
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TABLE 21,.—Slatistics, fer 1887-88, of Teachers, Accommodations, ec.—Continued. 


he LU AJ 
Greatest Numberof| 2. | 24 2 _ | Ayerage An- | 3 
Teachers Employed | 7% | 255 Oe | nual Salary of | & 
inali Day Schoolsat| 32 | 239 roms) allTeachers | 26 
Any OneTime. {7% | “39 be jand Principals. 3 2 
rat Real — 
City or Town. ere |e an | 3 2 ao 
no ws Gan : Ba 
oO e528 a2 Ss on 
ae =e a aS “ S cs, 
a9 a ona aD = a | 
Enid D. See = =) oO i 
A A < a m& I< 
I 7 8 9 410. 
———— ~ ss 
WISCONSIN. 
658 | Appleton......... eeoeeete ooacse0ad 5) 8 1,020 394 | No 
659 eg D00 sad seateneacecscccmesasesem : 3 ace “ai aYes., 
660 @) OMe scgnonenocondoanac gcc anced 4 ils No. 
GOIMIMCTIIT .ccsccconeeses iSeageeesteserels 2 4 | oo) 350 |bNo. 
662 | Chippewa Falls ............... 1 Gj 1,000) T6007 |\-. 450 | No 
Gosnmuon Gl dueleaCh....ccsssscensesces i 46 19 1, 200 853 | No. 
GOMMIMISOTCPEVONV ANC ...2ccesredacieness : 1 wy 6 930 3410 | No. 
665 | Green Bay...... svecsceescemames: : 1 25 6 1,500 435 | No. 
666 | Janesville® .......cccseossaceoees g 39 6 322 | No. 
667 | Kenosha* ...... ataasseneieaeeteses 1 16 4 1,500 12} No 
GES | Te CrOSSS...s.sessessrecescecer ees 9 a 13 5] 2 1,125 434 | Yes, 
GEO | MAISON .....ccsscecercerrerersseeee 2 ¢2 9 1,860 | 2,000; 1,750 3380 | No. 
67 move one Eaciagenon a ocaenoccda: 3) ae 7 1,140 200 790 393 | No 
(fie GEM ae weresceceesersaceestses « 5 1 15 4 860 250 900 S34 | N 
6 BL Waukee wneccccscssssseeceeeel By) | 437 , 33) 20,000}; 3,000; 1,159 5 Na! 
2 i 7 1 xP ~ 
2 | Sot ee ee 18 B86] 500 TESS] 308 [eo 
vfs) ae twee peoons0000 Receeces sts 5 15 4 | 975 200 590 410 | No 
67) OskkKosh..... caanodnona coop gacecn0 3 60 HOM Apa Baoe aeeees 600 862 340 | No 
67 oemce Dc OCHRE EEE OPORCCO CEE ry 19 5 1, 210 300 | 1,350 350 jcNo 
i MAUGUING «sce feeere as soos ar eeee ee os 8 a3 3,000 | 1,2 1,09 306 <0, 
679 i a ae 7 23| | 2100} 500] 729} 398 | No 
680 | Stevens’ Point® nn i 2t| el) 71,0250 ome 78 | No. 
GSEM VOT LO Ws, ...:..0000-cecseesee d 3 24 5) 1,120 | 1,600} 1,300 375 | Yes, 
682 |} Waukesha......ccccscecee cednose 1] 45 3 | 800 WE...cceeee .| 1,300 401 } No. 
GOS TRVOAEAU -.cccccensccmescosscacsse Oo 26 S| Bi, 2 300 $67 330 | No. 


WYOMING. 
GeamaC even syreremeeeere recente. s 1 Prerrcooee 700 {cNo. 
* Statistics of 1896-S7. b They are owned by the city and rented to pupils. 
a In Grades below the sixth, ¢ Excepi to indigent pupils, 
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Cities and Towns containing 4,000 Inhabitants and over from which no Statistics have been 


City or Town. 


ONES OV op eg DORE ene ee 
Gadsden..... ieinicc pita eis.we ar 
UNS Ville .. ccssccccee eeaaien 
SOHLUNSTONO -ccclencces cecenccs 
Eureka Springs......-......- 
Alameda Mons ac cteew sense 


REE P tien c clcies ove cccceceess 
Grass Valley 
Napa City 
Nevada 
San Diego ......-.. Boceeceeen 
Santa Barbara 
PTOIEO les cce ecicicins sceec- cess 
Visalia 
Colorado Springs 
EPR? os sos d0eRee EEE ae 
Fort Collins 
PATISODID: «oe weencveccces sasowe 
DAMDUTY.-ccccccsccs sees ooce 
Danielsonville ........20- nee 
Groton 
BR GLO MMe eeie io cn = cccciecnn es 
South Manchester 
Mouth INOT Walk ....c0-ecece-- 
Southington 
Stonington 
SunomipsonvVille...........-.- 
Waterbury 
SMIGANIIC 2c cecvccccccncass 
DWPINCHESTED. . 2c csecccas evans 
SESTTUNT AT eyes < oes ecceaccccns 
Woodstock 
PPGAUNOOG ccc ce ccc cc eee ee ess 
Grand Forks 
Dover 
ernandinad....ccwecoeacc se: 
Me kSONVINIC. .. poe ccc scnenns 
Oriando 
PAI ANASSCO. cencsccvescwen-- 
Tampa 
Brunswick 


Milledgeville 


| 


ee] 


OS CRY GBSDeS ep OoeE EE ape 
0) cos 06S eee eee 


Champaign 
Collinsville 
Dixon 

Englewood 
Geneseo 
Mattoon 


eave etreseesenseenteeeee 
ezaecceovesseececes 
Oo Oe 
weeeeaeteece- eussecenze- 
er eo 


Le More. 


EAUICULSDUEG cc. occc ees eens 
BSL ONG Mia cc acc cescenaeac 
PenGdersOtlerec ccs s+. cccesuce 
_legnall6. cogs pcoee eee 
Mount Sterling...........-.. 
Winchester 
Shreveport 
Belfast . 


Ellsworth 
BePPADOUG 9. 00-.20-----.-.-.- 
(WuMPCrIANG .....cessrscreses 


i 


received. 


Stato. ! City or Town. 
| 

Alabama. Frostbuang) .-seessseeeeeaee Maryland. 
Alabama, |} Lonaconing........ deocsaccds Maryland. 
Alabama. AndOVEr..-.00-8 AnODACOGOOUOE Massachusetts. 
Arizona. | Barnetablovcs occtesemememecces Massackusetts. 
Arkansas. | Canton 2... gues. sre ee Massachusette. 
California. Deortigld. ...5 ...\10. eerie Massachusetts. 
California. || Gardinen. o....-seeeeeneeereee Massachnsetts. 
California. i} Graftont......s.ccsscceceetee Massachusetta. 
California. Epsewich .-.c.css-scceeeeneeee Massachusetts. 
California. Medwa BEEP eo poncoondoocac Massachusetts. 
California. Natick, osc cc cctsacoaeereer Massachusetts. 
California. LEVER sonceaccoonc oaagnooace Massachusetts. 
California. IPLOVINCSLOWM secl-cieeleleimemetete Massachusetts. 
California. WINICY <a acne. cistecice craters Massachusetta. 
Calitornia. Salisbutyw...s+esesce. cee Massachusetts. 
California. South Hedley ..-:-2.52-2sse Massachusetts. 
Colorado. SHOES Cas aoanaeoooonoRencenc Massachusetts. 
| Colorado. Ware ...tcscseaeceeee eee Massachusetts. 
| Colorado. West Gardner sececesmecesee Massachusetts. 
| Connecticut. Big Rapids ......-..--+-e00-- Michigan. 
Connecticut. Ishp CUM oo00G. onoOdC onoece Michigan. 
Connecticut. JOBTTEUR —caascoosconecogmecec Michigan. 
Connecticut. | Mount Clemens.....-..-.--.- Michigan. 
Connecticut. MaiSke COnperecteeseeees= are Michigan. 
Connecticut. Owosso ste25-c tee eee Michigan. 
Connecticut. Fergus Falls. ............-.-.| Minnesota. 
Connecticut. | Rochestanes..ce eee Minnesota, 
Connecticut. Columbasieeecestenereeeeeree Mississippi. 
Connecticut. BOON VIG cece sceeeeeeeaeinere Missouri. 
Connecticut. Brooksield! sss seeeeeeeetece steele S SOUT s 
Connecticut. Cape Girardeau....... wae----| Missouri. 
Connecticut. Joplin ..... pebouoosoocKSoONE Missouri. 
Connecticut. IOP HIETE pee sooe seceliemecrercer Missouri 
Connecticut. BURL Sooneacnnosasocosoaor Missouri 
Dakota. NWiathenSbun go ceceem neers AGissouri. 
Dakota. | Nebraska Cibyeeseeeeeeece ee | Nebraska. 
Delaware. | Burek day ceee ci. cereeiecee eer eee Nevada. 
Florida. Sunco0k@eees ere eee eeeeer ere New Hampshire, 
Florida. OSIM AN ooeodos onooonoeng New Jersey. 
Florida. iri COLO DW eeeeteeteeet sgoooce New Jersey. 
Florida. Burin stone eee eee New Jersey. 
Florida. Flemin: ECM osocHo0s coo ooKDOSE New Jersey. 
Gecrgia. Hackensack 2.) eee New Jersey. 
Georgia. | TEMPE sApsonosssoeoscosone New Jersey. 
Georgia. Perth Amboy...-...........-| New Jersey. 
Georgia. Santa Péws.oee teers eee New Mexico. 
Tdaho, ASWRUIEME PUN caso cooccoosao0d New York. 
Mlinois. IB ooooee acces] Reetaasis cass New York. 

| Iitinois. | BYGNGUQ NOE oc oosnnccoosasecaec New York. 
Uinois. Clhahetueny <c-coeeee soe see New York. 
Iilinois. fe College Point-oeemes. ceases New York. 
Iilinois. | Fulton ..s.ceccesteeee sceneries New York. 
Thinois, | (EWEN caocosnooo cecceanacese|| Weir Some, 
Tilinois. ELA NEGES LEANY oeeeceieeis niet New York. 
Diinois. WHEYRTA AON coos couse duuaadoo New York. 
Tinois. || New Brighton ......----+---- New York. 
Illinois. i) Niaeaga Vallis 2 esse #| New York. 
Tilinois. IWIN AUG No pono cemaccooodaconec New York. 
Indiana. BY VACK. «cian connie ew = coms New York. 
Indiana. Oneida... 2. seco eee eae New York. 

| Indiana, iPeskskilleoccmeceieer eee eee New York. 
Towa. JPEG cosoooocnoas cocob0 os New York. 
Iowa. | Salamanoa..----------.0.---- New York. 
Towa. | Saugerties ......-.-.---+----- New York. 
Towa. Schenectady aqooooososes asec New York. 
Kansas. | Stapleton .....-.-20----+2---- New York. 
Kentucky. BT CONG CLOS a eee eee eee New York. 
Kentucky. Wappinger’ § Falis....-.-.... New York. 
Kentucky. Waverly..---------------=«- New York. 
Kentucky. West Troy ...-.+------------ New York. 
Kentucky. Whitehall ...----.----------- New York. _ 
Kentucky. Peshewaille. - jee eee North Carolina. 
Kentnreky. Charlotte.....--.---...-.--.- North Carolina. 
Louisiana, Wilmington ................-| North Carolina. 
Maine. Nal aware. . oc eeeereseeeeneer Ohio. 
“faine. rae liN - .. 2+ sessment Ohio. 
Maine. Greenville ~-..-cseeeeeoens | Ohio. 
Afaine. IMEntON ....<.= ssceeeeeeeer ies | Ohio. 
Maryland. } BVMATIO 2) ce c\elseleteisieeerereeteeters Ohio. 
Maryland. | Pomeroy.....- oman cacassoedt Ohio. 
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Citics and Towns containing 4,000 Inhabitants and over from which no Statistics have been 
received—Continued. 


«City or Town. State. City or Town. State. 
Sltelty seseeesseec == ce aeccesne Ohio Mincoln. . <-sceee= sees eeee-| Rhode Island. 
ALTO sees tones cs sanecnicens Ohio Warwick ..scc.o ease sae cess Rhode Island. 
Warren....-.--- Beets os scciee Ohio. IBS REA eS oomone acocKd canood South Carolina. 
AIDS gece aecanccerec sence Oregon. Columbia 2. - css estie=ceee =e Tennessee. 
PINON o5c00 0a6000000GGUO IESE Pennsylvania. Murfreesborough.....--..... Tennessee. 
Bloomsburg ..-.-+-.---eeee-- Penusylvania. Nashville. oteseesereeteoes. Tennessce, 
Catasallqua...ccccece cooeeee- Pennsylvania. Woloratoeecessechassee seen Texas. 

’ Connellsville ...........---.-- Pennsylvania. Dallas). ....ccceeiscmecisceecerts Texas. 
Franklin....... Beielciaisic « © sisi ee Pennsylvania. Mlarshall.cccecceecmaene nea Texas 
Grirandivlll Geese cleats oelelele slays Pennsylvania. San Antonio secseeseeerenee Texas. 
GreenSburg..--ceccccascocce: Pennsylvania. | Salt Lake City....----....... Utah. 
Huntingdon ......- HOEEEOG CSS Pennsylvania. Burlington Vermont, 
Mansfield Valley Pennsylvania. i} Colchester....2cssc6 .ecce- ce Vermont. 
MEW PicosogonobocKd06E zee-.| Pennsylvania. | St. Albans Vermont. 
Mauch Chunic).-.0.2csess-e se Pennsylvania. Charlottesville ............-- Virginia. 
Mechanicsburg ..--e.-escee. Pennsylvania, Danville. sceasetckieeseeset Virginia. 
Middletown ......-ece--eeeee Pennsylvania. Manchester. ....--ccssccccnee Virginia. 
TEENA Ds camconsonsooonoo0Kc Pennsylvania. ortam outh erecta ate Virginia. 
TSGHIO ST agen se onoecepac yen: Pennsylvania. HeHoanoke)...+:cececceccswee~oa4 Virginia. 
Reynoldsville.....-.-----.-.- Pennsylvania. Seattle......-c.- aliovesielsisieree cloicts Washington. 
Sta lain aces eece sc. scleneees Pennsylvania. PA Shiand .. <<< conimesteec= eter Wisconsin. 
Shamokin..... Bedisccoce eee Pennsylvania. WiBeaver Dam ...6.sess cee ee Wisconsin. 
MITAION, conconeoneoo anoDOD Head - Pennsylvania. au Claire...s-sseeceseen wee Wisconsin. 
Steclionteseestcieeeaencccostes Pennsylvania. Manitowoc .:cc.eocdessice cede Wisconsin. 
Sanburyeccsescscccs occ ees Pennsylvania, PMarinette ...c-cscsecsces sees Wisconsin. 
Towanda ..-.cccccre-e eeeee.-| Pennsylvania. Menasha... cesseees sens. Wisconsin. 
WMiomtowNyesectececcece cesses | Pennsylvania. White Water ..... SeosoEanooe Wisconsin. 
Waynesburg..eee poco oBdogoOC Pennsylvania. 


Cities from which Statistics of 1887-88 were Ieceived too Late for Publication. 


City. State. 
Oakland @.cccceeee Reuneeeseee California. Chillicothe @..... aseeciee ...-.| Missouri. 
Parsons ers cecicccccecs cusses Kansas. Hamilton @ -.cccscncncncnccee| Ohio, 
Alpena ..-.-----0 poogsagaacs Michigan. 


@ Statistics of 1886-87 used in the tables. 


REMARKS UPON TABLES 25 AND 26. JON 


THe TABLE OF COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF ENROLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 


The ratios and averages presented in this Tablo reveal facts which would be apt to 
eseape attention in an examination of the usual tables of absolute statistics. In 
every column are many ratios that iminediately arrest the attention because of their 
astonishing superiority over those of other cities in which the popular interest in 
education is supposed to be greater. While some of these startling differences inay 
he explained hy the assmuption that the unnsnally large percentages are due to the 
existence of errors, it is not always safe to dismiss their consideration upon such 
vrounds. A careful examination of this Table, and that following next but one, will 
show that more than one school system bear reputations for excelleuce based less 
upon results actually accomplished than upon the high esteem in which the abilities 
of the principal officers of such systems are held by the members of the profession 
generally ; and that many cities whose schools have scarcely received respectful 
consideration in the pedagogical world have more reason to boast of their educa- 
tional achievements than have some of the supposed leaders in popular education, 

Ratio of total public and private school enrolment to population six to fourteen.—With- 
out venturing an explanation, and without the expression of an opinion as to the 
accuracy of the statements from. which the ratios were made, attention is called to 
the fact that in Union City, Ind.; Flint, Mich.; Wooster, Ohio; Braddock, Pa.; 
Austin, Tex.; Tacoma and Walla Walla, Wash., the total enrolment in public and pri- 
yate schools is twice as large (over two hundred per cent.) as the population six to 
fourteen. In all these places the population four to twenty-one is much less than 
the reported enrolment. A considerable number of other cities show total enrolments 
abnormally large when compared to their population, but in no other than those men- 
tioned is the percentage greater than two hundred. 

As to the inferences to be drawn from these ratios, it must first be said that if en- 
tirely correct they show that the schools of those cities are of such marvellous efii- 
ciency and attractiveness as to draw into them not only the entire minor population 
over four years old, but many others, either from other localities or from the adult 
inhabitants. Among the disturbing elements that sometimes lead to discrepancies 
in the returns of these items may be mentioned the presence of institutions of su- 
perior grade whose students are erroneously included in ‘‘the number of pupils in 
private and parochial schools;” failure to exclude duplicate enrolments; an imper- 
tect and carelessly taken school census. 

Ratio of public school enrolment to population six to fourteen.—Those cities in which 
the enrolment in public schools exceeds the population six to fourteen have done 
praiseworthy educational work. Those in which the public school enrolment is 
greater by fifty per cent. than the population six to fourteen should receive especial 
consideration at the hands of schoo} officers of other cities. The methods by which 
they secure an object so greatly to be desired should be made known to all, that 
they might be widely copied—provided the flattering showing is not the result of a 
very defective census. The following are the cities in Which the percentage of pub- 
lic school enrolment to population six to fourteen exceeds one hundred and fifty: 
Aspen, Colo.; Atlantic, Boone, Oskaloosa, and Ottumwa, Iowa; Hutchinson and 
Independence, Kans.; Calais, Me.; Framingham, Northbridge, and West Springfield, 
Mass.; Coldwater, Flint, Ludington, Pontiac, and West Bay City, Mich.; Daluth, 
Minn.; Corning, Hoosick Falls, Ilion, Medina, and Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Brad- 
dock, Honesdale, and Milton, Pa.; Tacoma and Walla Walla, Wash.; Baraboo and 
Monroe, Wis. 

Ratio of private school enrolment to total public and private school enrolment.—In thirty- 
nine cities and towns there are no private or parochial schools. It is to the credit of 
the public schools in these places that their accommodations and instruction are such 
that no private establishments can exist in their vicinity; but it will be observed 
that with three exceptions, viz., New London, Conn., Auburn, Me., and Medford, 
Mass., all are cities and towns of the sixth or the smallest class admitted to these 
tables. Private schools are not without a certain value, and it is not reasonable to 
hope that they will be entirely displaced, especially in the larger cities. It is nota 
favorable indication, however, to observe an undue proportion of the children en- 
rolled in schools of a private character. In fifty-four cities the private school enrol- 
ment amounts to more than one-third (33.3 per cent.) of the total public and private 
school enrolment. 

Ratio of average daily attendance to population six to fourteen.—The ratio of average 
daily attendance to the population six to fourteen for the United States is 65.8 per 
cent. In eighty-two cities this percentage is over one hundred. In other words, the 
average daily attendance in the public schools is greater than the population six to 
fourteen. A great many of these cities are in States in which the school fund is di- 
vided upon the basis of school population, and it is presumable that in them the cen- 
sus is at least fairly complete. In the matter of public school attendance, therefore, 
the eighty-two cities mentioned deserve especial praise. 
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Ratie of average attendance to exrolment.—lt will be seen that the ratio of average 
attendance tc total public school enrolment is usually between 65 per cent. and 75 
percent, Noteworthy regularity on the part of those enrolled is indicated by an 
ayerage attendance that approaches or exceeds three-fourths (75 per cent.) of the 
total enrolment. The percentages that mount high in the nineties, however, may be 
looked upon with suspicion. The items from which they were caicalated were in all 
probability not obtained by the methods described at the beginning of this chapter. 
In twenty-seven cities the average number of days which-each enrolled pupil at- 
tended school during the year was less than une hundred, and in four cities the aver- 
age was less than eighty days or four school months. On the other hand, the average 
exceeds one hundred and sixty days, or eight school months, in forty-six cities. 

Column 8 offers a fayorable opportunity for comparing the public school work done 
in the several cities. All are placed mpon the same basis. The ‘‘total attendance in 
days” shows the whole amount of instruction imparted, and the quotient obtained by 
dividing this quantity by the population six to fourteen represents the proportion 
of the attendance to the population of the usual age for school attendance. 

The average number of puptls in attendance to each teacher is a widely varying quan- 
tity. In Saco, Me., the average is 12; in New Milford, Conn., 20.3; in Talladega, 
Ala,, 21.1. In Mobile, Ala,, the number is 60; in Jackson, Tenn., 61.2; in Jackson, 
Miss., 91.7; and in Stevens’ Point, Wis,, itis no less than 92.6, All these instances 
are exceptional, however, as it will be seen that in but few cases is the average less 
than 30 or more than 50. 

Proportion of mate teachers.—The smallest proportion of male teachers reported by 
any large city is that at Wilmington, Del., where there is but one male in a force of 
one hundred and sixty-four teachers. Fourteen of the smaller cities employ only 
female teachers. 

Accommodations.—The relative sufficiency of accommodations, so faras quantity is 
concerned, is shown by Columns 10 and 11, though no ratio which it is practicable to 
use in these tables can show whether any city provides all the accommodations needed 
for the proper prosecution of its school work. The average seating capacity of build- 
ings is shown by Column 138. 

High schools. —Thke only universaliy recognized division of the cemmon school course 
of study is that into high and elementary schools. it would be interesting and profit- 
able to know what propertion of the whole number of pupils are enrolled in the 
different grades of schools, but the differences in organization are such that it is pos- 
gible only to show the preportion that reach the high school. 

As would naturally be supposed, the attendance of pupils enrolied in high schools 
is much more regular than the attendance of the younger pupils in almost every city 
represented in the Table; but it will probably be surprising to many high school 
teachers of long experience to note so many percentages over 95, and to observe that 
in one case (Auburn, Me.) the average attendance is 98.8 per cent. of the total en- 
rolment for the year. 

Comparison with summarized siatisties—The value of this Table will be greatly en- 
hanced by frequent reference to and comparison with similar ratios in the Table of 
summaries (Table 26). Intelligent comparison with statistics of other systems and 
with the summarized statistics of States, divisions, and classes can not fail to be 
profitable, 
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THE TABLE OF COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF SCHOOL PROPERTY, TUITION, EX- 
PENSES, AND RECEIPTS FROM SCHOOL TAXES. 


The one great ambition that seems to control a great many of those to whose care 
the finances of schools are confided is to conduct those schools at the smallest possible 
cost. Another class—a sniail ore, unfortunately—take pride in pointing to large ap- 
propriations as the besi possible evidence of enthusiasm in school work, and boast of 
liberality if it appears that their schvols are more expensive than those of other cities. 
There are, therefore, two entirely opposite standards of excellence in the matter of 
school finances, and the individual investigator must judge the cities whose accounts 
are here presented in accordance with his own ideas of the duty of the city in regard 
to the education of its children. 

The total assessed value of property per capita of population siz to fourteen is valuable 
mainly for its power to show the wealth of a city and the extent of its ability to sup- 
port public institutions. In some cases State laws prevent liberal appropriations, and 
in exceptional instances other circumstances make liberality to the schco!s impossible, 
but these things are causes which it does not come within the domain of statistical 
tables to show. The facts only are presented; the causes for the facts must be found 
elsewhere. It may be well to again state in this connection that different bases of 
assessment greatly detract from the value of this item in comparing cities of different 
States. 

Per capita and proportional ralue of school property.—In considering the matter of 
school preperty it is essential that not only the per capita vaiue but also the prepor- 
tional value be taken into consideration. It is well kpown that property values do 
not depend on the size of the city. Two cities containing precisely the same number 
of school children ana offering exactly similar accommodations may have secured the 
latter at widely different prices, due to the greater value of property in one than in 
the other. But the greater the preperty value, the greater will be the ability of the 
city to pay the increased prices for the property needed, for tax receipts increase with 
property values. It does not necessarily foilow, therefore, that differences, especially 
slight differences, in the per capita values of school property indicate different de- 
grees of sufficiency. Nor is the proportional value alone a safe criterion, for the total 
valuation of property offers in itself no reliable clue tc the number of school children 
to be provided for. It is only by taking both the per capita and proportional values 
(Columns 3, 4, and 5) into consideration that just conclusions can be reached. 

The cost of supervision and teaching is the most reliable as well as the most important 
of the items of expense shown by these tables, and with a few exceptions comparisons 
based upon if may be made with contidence in its accuracy. Column 6 shows that 
the cities that pay most to teachers and supervising officers per capita of population 
six to fourteen are Aspen, Colo. ($25.28); East St. Louis, Tl. ($20.34); Oskaloosa, 
Iowa ($20.63); Arlington, Mass. ($28.87); Boston, Mass. ($21.08); Dedham, Mass. 
($23.42); Fitchburg, Mass, ($21.04); Hingham, Mass. (822.74); Medford, Mass, ($20.70); 
New Bedford, Mass. ($23.80); Waltham, Mass. ($20.98); Watertown, Mass. ($20.60); 
Winchester, Mass. (820.40); Duluth, Minn. ($22.63). 

The cities that pay least per capita of population six to fourteen are Eufaula, Ala. 
($1.46); Lively, Ala. ($1.16); Augusta, Ga. ($2.85); New Orleans, La. ($3.53); Jack- 
oe ($3.14); Washington, Mo. ($3.26); Fayetteville, N. C. ($3.43); Oconto, Wis. 

Say Ay. 5). 

The most expensive systems per capita of average attendance so far as this item is 
concerned are those of Tucson, Ariz. ($30.74); San Francisco, Cal. (£25.76); Pueblo, 
Colo. ($27.86); Norwich, Coan. ($25.73); St. Panl, Minn. ($27.76); El Paso, Tex. 
($26.65); Cheyenne, Wyo. (828.59). 

The smallest amount per capita of average attendance is paid to the officers and 
teachers of Eufaula, Ala. ($5.26); Lively, Ala. ($4.90); Key West, Fla. ($6.61) ; Calais, 
Me. ($6.20); Eastport, Me. ($6.69); Jackson, Miss. ($3.55); De Soto, Mo. ($5.52); 
Greenville, 8. C. ($6.97); Grafton, W. Va. ($6.23); Martinsburg, W. Va. ($6.34); 
Oconto, Wis. ($2.54). 

The amount received from city or town taxes is not a just basis for comparison except 

between cities and towns of the same State. In certain States the State school taxis 

quite heavy, while in others the schools are almost entirely supported by local taxa- 
tion. As the income from the State apportionment increases, the necessity for purely 
local taxation decreases; and since in case of State taxes the cities usually contribute 
more than they receive, it is not fait to place upon the same basis amounts raised by 
city taxes in the States in which large State appropriations are the ruie, and the 
amounts raised by those cities which appropriate their school moneys direct without 
the medium of the State treasury. 
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TABLE 27.—Comparative Statistics for 1387-83 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Public School Sysiems of Cities and Towns containing 
over 4,000 inhabitants. 
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: . | 
26 | Aspen.........--.--| 4,218 | 89.51 | GL97] 1.6 | 25.28 | 23.63 BAR.) eae son|lsooodad|jocuaon oc 
; Maplcadville...........|.0. cee 122.53 | 153.10 |...... 14, 04 1/17. 4 1.0. ccs | eee liens. lees 
POMIPGUELIO .. cac0ces-><-|5 oc (174,02 | 218.00 }...... | 22022 fh 27.86 |e eee | SaneGaollsosocosleccouadd 
| ’ 
CONNECTICUT. | | 
29 | Bridgeport* ........ 2,593 | 51.53 | 61.14 | 2.0 | 11.33 | 15. 44 | 4,4} 11,58 | 13. 74 4, 5° 
’ BUMPEU STONE]... -.<<.-- 2,618 | 61.46 | 66.34) 2.4 | 17.28 | 18.65! 6.6 | 15.50 | 16.7 3.9 
30. || IDG koa eenoe eee 1,895 | 56.99 | 73.53] 3.0 | 12.61 | 15.49 Grsaees. 1D) | 11, 23 4.6 
2 | East Hartford.....- 2,890 | 47.69; 54.05] 1.7] 11.46) 13.01 £.0| 8.86 | 10.06 3.1 
| Omen elds 2.2.0. --- =. 2,255 | 40.74 | 62.63} 1.8) 9.69 | 14.89 4.3 | 6.92 | 10.63 3.1 
34 | Greenwich.......-. 3,495 | 33.36 | 61.56) 1.0] 9.87 | 18.22 2.9) 6.86 | 12. 66 2.0 
20 || Islercient| Soeseneeeee pec c2c5 oll oceceOnlasene. ocllaaseqe 19. 28 i]) 24, 40) ih paper Sepeerete oferta yor etotsyareresate 
36 | Killincly* ......... POS: |... | ae ae: ) oe CeO once 4.0 
37 | Manchester ..-..-.... 2,515 | 58.19 | 75.11; 2.3] 9.05) 11.68 3.6| 7.48] 9.68 3.0 
36 | Wien, Sages Bpeccs cc SONSGH) L1LGh2om meee 12.15 f 15,55 Weep leee eae |-cce cess |e. cee. 
39 | Middletown........ 4,666 | 82.96 | 114.94 | 1.8 | 138.36} 18.51 28) | Ghee | lle Or 2.0 
BUMPNGUUGAGUOK. —.000-0.|---eeeeeleeee-|--s¢-ceceses-- 12. 60 [) 10252 eereeeres Tale MG} |] BE WES se oeesoe 
41 | New Britain .......| 2,610 } 95.47 | 186.45 | 3.7 |...--.- Boscead bocce: ct |BaaHeeie Moboeael emcee 
42 | New Haven.....-.-. 4,182 | 68.65; 81.64] 1.6 | 15.65) 18.61 3.7 | 15.20 | 18.08 3.6 
43 | New London....... 4, 260 Rees = o[- soo Paes = 12. 83 | 12.75 2.7 | 15.42 | 15.94 3.3 
44 | New Milford....... 8, 722 | 38.15 | 48.01] 1.0 | 12.02 | 15.13 | 5.2) 8.79 | 11.06 2.4 
45 | Norwich ..... Osanadg padocess 166. 95 | 216.32 |....-.. TES EID | WRB 7) SAcconed | 4a | SSRI Eoaocsoc 
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TABLE 27.—Comparative Statistics for 1887-88 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Publie School Systems of Cities and Towns containing 
over 4,000 Inhabitants—Continued. 
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| wee tel fl ec oO as apt a 0 aS 
; Seo SS) me S Car. | ___ — 
é \"zoOos Le tu SA5 eon alas) 
: sss) = : = a 3 ah : re sos 
City or Town. s5 a oI a peel é = ae = 5 Sa¢ 
ae | ob = Ben! db S See || > ‘2° @ 
o-= ! a “Séo (58h! oz So |] B= | <3 | med 
cA iS) a 5 Oia Cc 3 SS) 25 > ro) CS) =e 
| Ase oral On koa ong! og Cie Gal on ie 
| eh ee aa jer S| & ims |ouas | = ee | eas 
Loy RD = = ~ aS = Ss Cea — o =e 
i\eeal™ |gemeees| = is fesew = leoutee 
Sue Be > meat, SS Se ye o > EES 
Bh te) es & |< Wor. Vile eee 
a | | & | 4 4 7) 6 ef | 8 | 9 | 106 ti 
CONNECTICUT—Ccon- Mills Afills 
tinued. er} per pe 
cent. dollar. dollar. 
AG nel lainheldicsenee cece $2,826 |. ee. eeeeeclee =e. - $10. 09 ($14. 01 3.6 | $7.08 | $9.83 2.5 
Aimeeortland esses eseer 2,946 |$21.48 | $24.06 0.7 | 18.48 | 15.10 4,6 | 11. 8£ | 13. 26 4.0 
a8 0 Piutm amis ssccs coe ses II BS $8 Beonoad lasaasacolsasEed 6.67 | 15.61 3.4 4.51 | 10.55 mB 
490 Rockville... - cs scce|sccocccu lesen ee Sener EG? Cee Pere ion cenucacoaoood|s000 200 Toe 
BG | Stattond® .acccsce<c-loec.se<|<2-s sec eee a 0.36 | 15, 42ceeeee 9.01 | 14.3342. = 
51 | Stemiord* ..... ....|.....--- 143. 07, eee eee: i). 30 |....c0 13.48 |... a 
SY |) SUETHUNH oo oggemes 1, 912 | 66.12 75, 82 3.5 | 12.30 | 14.11 6.4 | 12.73 | 14. 60 6.7 
Hon] Lhomaston.....0--- 3,106 | 66, 44 72. 67 ie tl. 70 | 12.79 Ba fey |) 1 Ps || 1B} 5) 3.9 
Sam ele OTMNp SOMamre eee = 3,202 [px s oe meee: 6 07 | 12.94 1.9} 3.48] 7.48 alent 
55 | Torrington .... ...{.------- 80,73) 37.80 |.....- 1251 | 15.19 | ee 18,01 | 9% sees 
SOMman icin of Ord mms epee er S058 Ree eee oaerec « DRY 4 wt BARE necaoon|oscododiioooascallageoncoe 
DAKOTA. z 
Gif || ISB.) oo eaoeneosce 3) 205) | LG41G7a|aeeeeeere 5,0) (Gaeeeee Serres scoonsoo IVA EG aodooe 3.9 
58 | Sioux Falls ........ RN sig erncocaloaacee 12.39 |... ..-]. soc eeelecee ced eeeeeee ae 
DELAWARE. 
59 | New Castle ........ | 3, 729 | 37.40 45. 46 1.0 | 12.17 | 14.79 3.3 | 10.73 | 13.03 2.9 
GO) |) RYDEN ERTS oo aao8 Bamnooae Penoee GEL OG || 362 llbesaase 12. 66 PECL |logoaaas 20. 52 3.9 
DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA. 
61 | Washington........ 3,491 |. <20-0 4eeeenes pees 12,22 | 16.79 3.5 | 10.98 | 15.09 3.1 
FLORIDA. . 
G2AEG vine syilleeece resets sce seca |lsoerreees 22S || 18! lanes eee! {epsepee Socceodlossecad loassces 
tis li INGS \Wiesttenscer emcee caec sic | oememere 21. 83 7 aspen 6.61 DV ilercerereiess 17. 67 5.7 
O19) (Palatka cosseesee sels cree: looms 37. 21 ewiaiesees. -| 11,27 $3.2 \wececedlcesoeee |e 
65 | Pensacola. ..-2----. 1,564} 9.59] 17.76) 0.6; 4.171 7.72 2.7, 6.08 } 11.27) 3.9 
GEORGIA. 
66 | Americus ........-.] 1, 794 | 10.97 14. 38 0.6 8.14 | 10.67 ay5 8.08 | 10.59 4.5 
Gime A thens: cesses cosce lee. el See BEES || Ost |eceseas | 11.58 9. 57 eee 10. 73 9) F} 
GonpeAchian fate~... cece ces 3, 868 | 23.68 34.18 eth d aoe lSSeaneeliconosccas The MS) |) A, Ba 2a 
Go)| Aveousta ........ 20 2.847 | 6.55 | 24.80} 0.2] 2.85! 10.7 10 | 4.27 |e 1.5 
qo) Columbus ........04 2,081 |e slos ce. |e 5.03 | 9.54 9M leccace.|.cenee 
TL || MMIBYEOM cooaooaoonded 2,971 | 18.16 | 45.30; 0.6] 4.91 | 12.26 Nev A launeeee Boecdsa Sconces 
72 \| ISCO A eee |. oe a 16. 09 PMoAy iNossacc Gesilg) 11, 62. |e 6,59 | 21o2o0 eee 
maSavannah |........s 088 31.54 | 61.26 |...... ee | 16.74 |... 21 |e 
| 
ILLINOIS 
Wek || JSVOEOIR. cooqeossenes 1,521 | 62.98 | 86.69 3.3 | 10.99 15. 13 Toole | Pl5160 q4 
75 | Beardstown .-..-.-. 1, 020 | 61.67 85. $0 6.1 9,08 |/ 12. 65 8.9 | 11.64 | 16.21 11.4 
WOmepellevalles vcc.cs >... &353 | 54.96 74. 47 6.4] 9.74 | 13.20 11.4] 9.99 | 13,53 11.7 
fidim|elselvaderere se... --- 3,462 | 51 500 eeeeee ee 1, 50 |Beeeeee|=- «++. .| sameeren goo | s.cceme 5.0 
78 | Bloomington -....... 959 | 84.06 | 124.07; 8&8 | 10.36 | 15.29 10.8 | 10.01 | 14. 77 10.4 
OME DITO ohlas cccc ees < 883 | 27.138 46.90 | 3 1 4, 66 &. 05 Bp, } Game eee cellsacoscc: 
Sa | Canton ............ §00 | 50.71! 68.39 | 6.3| 9.57|12.91| 12.0) 18.17 | 17.77 16.5 
Bie naraliay........|.-......|.<cneme go2nh) 4.3 (fe 9.58 { 11.5].......] 16.97 20.4 
OEP hicdcopes sc. ssc << 1, 428 | 51.63 86.72 | 3.6] 11.15 | 18.78 7.8 | 15.32 | 25.80 10.7 
SouOanvillom......-..- 6 |--202: 2a ae 10.08] 13.59} 1220$1.....,! |. 2.000 — 
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TaBLE 27.—Comparative Statistics for 1887-88: of Property, Expenses for Tuition. and 
Receipts from Local Taration of Public Schvol Systems of Cities and Towns containing 
over 4,000 Inhabitants—Continued. 
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| a oe of SS | Supervision | $< ~—s_- Received from "ee 
a | ee oP teh, d/and Teaching| 23 City or Town | 24 3 
mE | erty I ere ap- st = Per Capita a, zt Taxes Per | Ou= 
it | eal Fea PS of— =e | Capita of— | | £2 
ae fz qe | Ais 
ce sy eee (e=°) , | 2 Wie ois lee 
City or Town. sis = 3 Beh S& he 223 = 3 oe 
=> cums eso) 5 |S leet |S |aee 
Scam me Rec] = | See) eG le Pee 
sat o2 k.Ss} 3.) 298 |fo0|] s | Se | eS 
io See Bes] =| 2° Pee Ss jue 1 ceS 
Sos eee ee Wes s| 2 12 Lemme 2 te Ca 
c= | Mommie “lao=) = | Jette | ie eas 
H rw < eo 1 aes 5 vy qd i 
. 1 | 2|3| 4 | 5 | 6 | + | s | & | 2 | 11 
| 1 
: Mills Mills 
i ILLINOIS—cont’d. on | | Der per 
cent. | | dollar. dollar. 
SPENT. .....-.000-)---225e! Pe. eo) a Rll os | 10Ns |e d $17. 25 ite? 
85 | East St. Louis*..... $1, 626 ($41.79; 48.70 | 2.6 |$20.34 123.701 19.5 $0.15) 0.17 0.1 
eee iiingham.........- 1,383 4 3390 | 65.007 2.4) 5.44/10.49f 3.9! 6.916 13.33 5.0 
8&7 | Elgin ..... en JTS), 1, 20r ee ecst A) 5.9 |...... Fo P._. 22)... eee ane 
88 | Evanston .......... 1, So50Remome ims. S08) 7.41) 14.500 19 1k 16g b...... 8. oe 
Ge | Freeport.....------ 731 | 4eees)) Fo.f5my 6.1} 9.859 15.40, 123 | 13.95 21.90] 17.5 
MeGalena....---..---- , 591] 268| 50.49] 5.1) 759)2407h 14.3) 100211885) 19.1 
9 | Galesburg..-.......- 1 = 918 | F780) 98.36] 6.2) 7.48)3276/ 8.14 9187 15.76 10.0 
92 | Jacksonville* ...... | 978 | s8ce9! 31997) 7.0] 657,133.71; 84) 3.85] 6.99 4,3 
93 | Jerseyville....-.... 953 | 43.84 { 32.98} 4.6/ 10.23] 9.10; 10.7|12.71) 11.30] 13.3 
MM JGNet..-.-..-.-s00- 936 | 41.00} S416] 4.4/1 6.75! 13.85 7,2 | 10.43 | 21.41 ost 
95 | Kankakee.......... 472 | 62.24 | 125.04 / 1.3/ 6.30) 12.66) 13.3 121) 22.53) 23.7 
me | LaSalle............! Pate 45.40 | 4.8) 3.94 | 15.699 14.4 9...--2 21-2... 
OF} Lincoln ......-.---. | 9,473 | 43.28 | 85.20) 1.8) 6.38/12.28) 2.6 | 10.13 | 19.50 4.1 
SeelWinchfield .......... | 685 | 42.13! 53.48! 6.2} 5.85, 7.42 | 8.5] 7.451 9.46] 10.9 
99 | Mendota*........-.|.--.---. foie | 127.27 |....:- 179.680 legos per) od elas... 
Meet) Moline .......--...- | oe 176.45 | 88.06 |...... 19.027) 1daae ed 19.03 | 21.93 |........ 
101 | Monmouth......... | ee | 85.01 | 69.53 | ...._ 2] 13.59 | 1ONGGEe co ahs ee, | ee 
MuntO2 | Olney ..-.-.......-- | 569 | 53.22) 52.23 | 9.4) 7.90 | 7.77 | 13.9 =| 8.35 14.9 
Se 103 | Ottawa.........-.-- | 724) 3852) 52.35] 5.3} 10.46 /1492| 14.5 |....... [aeeane | dea oe 
Meo) Paris*.............- ee 61.50 | 64.83 }...... ee oS pee 119.97 | 20.83 eee 
“8 Pe ee 1, CSI OeneG f=. =... | 5.7 | 9.51 p22 | GO W 11 50\}eseeee: 11 0 
1 IPA Boaeeee® 2 Cee Gees 6 jocoo cocfagnoddool lage neatssegaEes eaéaces aocsucss Inooomaclooosedslascascce 
me) Pullman ......---.- | ee. ee bs. Ai a Ae eee Pass) 2 eee Papen | seers | seas 
ieee) Gacy _....---~.--. Cue | S23s| 4.9) 5.98Nig27 1 7.3 5.92 | 14:95 7.3 
199 | Rock Island..... ---| 1,079 | 50.79 | 63.91) 4.7/ 11.80] 1485] 10.9} 17.33 | 91,81 16.1 
110 | Rockford .......... 1,379 | 53.38 | 68.86] 3.9; 11.32 | 14.60 8.2, 14.06 | 18.14 10.2 
111 | Springfield......... (254! 56.63 | 90.27) 4.5/' 9.75 15.49 7.8 112.55] 19.93 10.0 
mi) | Sterling............ 9, 542 (193.87 | 114.66] 4.9 | 15.49 | 14.34 6.1 | 21.82 | 20.20 8.6 
is | Steeator*.........-.|..--.-2. 30.87 | 39.46 |..._.. 6.951 9.04 |......-. 8.05 | 10°48, | 2... 
Meee it | Waukegan*........]........ | 53.96 | 75.44)...... 2 BS) | RS (eee soo co sho 
INDLANA | | | | 
#>)| Anderson ...-...--. | 1,498 | 28.37 |.......- 1.90) 9,86 [eee 6.6 |..c<cueee ee ee 
m6 Columbus ........-. 1,782 | 61.48 | 65.76 3.5 | 9.65 | 10.32 5.4| 728) Ta aa 
MTT? | Crawfordsville .-...1.. 0.2 |ececen-].0-scens].-n0--l--o0-- Pee | It. -cecles a en | 
Seeelis | Elkbart............ "17318 | 65.071 70.88} 4.9 | 12.33) 134) 9.4) 8.90) 9.69] 6.8 
Ze 119 | Evansville .......-- 2,248 {48.63} 93.33) 2.2] 877) 16.83; 3.9 |....... | ee ee sc 
me 120 | Fort Wayne....---- Stan) aieey. 7. 81 Wh 1.8 | 11. 23)) 20.27 9 ccs eee nc ee, 
fel | Goshen..........--- a er... 'Wwese a] SRA) [eae 9. 69 6.2 eee 6. 32 | 4.2 
122 | Greencastle ........ 1,943 | 76.47 | 119.05 | 3.9 | 10.12 | 15.76 ape a aie on en... 
123 | Indianapolis.......-| 1,968 | 34.26 75.59) 1.7) 7.10) 15.67 3.61 7.01) 15.48 3.6 
124 | Jeffersonville ...... 1,183 | 31.91] 52.54] 2.7) 800] 13.20 6.8 3.96 6.54 3.3 
izes | Kolkomo.......----- | 1,932 | 55.31] 65.91) 29} 1.06] 19.69 5.54 1.21) 14.42 6.3 
Ea) LaPorte ....-...... |. eee @.40|]) 72.55 |4.... | 7.19)| 15.20)... oe ee ee | i 
127 | Lawrenceburg ..... |e Meese 25.29 12.2 }.-..--.].-.-.. 4... ore eee fens cane 
123 | Lozansport ..-...-. | 1,596 | 64.06] 93.22) 4.0) 7.34| 10.69) 46) 0.22! 0.32} 0.1 
129 | Michigan City ..... | ees) Ti 25mm oe.....|)-..... | co et. 055) 2.13 0.7 
130 | Mount Vernon .....|-------- 2,549 Re 3S | ee ee a... od i. ae 
131 | Muncie*.._.......- \oa- oe 1.7 Fest) (Soomme 10.38 12.71 | Me. » Ces ye 
me 132 | New Albany ....... | 2, (03 0ieeme hes - ee coone 5 Si Ree 2.2 oocneed preecee leo gees 
fy Peru ....--.--...--- | 1eMIReee | 75.1e) 5.4) 9.30 [)11.99 | TeaGees.... |... 2; |. sae 
134 | Richmond......--.. | 2,725 | GL.09/ 106.17} 24] 9.82) 16. 238.8 |eeeeee| teeters ceeteees 
iso Seymour ..........- { 1,39] an35| 45.591 9.8] $52! 10.46 Ca oe 
136 | Shelbsville......-.- ey RS yy ed Baar =” een eee ee a 
Memfconeh Bead ........) 1,496uemeet | $0.06) 2s) 5.95)1283| MEO! .....|... 2} eee 
e3 | Torre Haute ....-..| 1,807] 32.22| of:96| 1.7] 8.41] 17.75) 4.5 36 | 18 0.2 
Pe umion Cimy,........-|....-..: peels Ga, Gone. .4 10. 70?! 1 Os eee re... loccceesleacsaces 
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ca een? © aise ems 
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City or Town. soe |e= 5 one = 5 cae] A & Fak 
see| ¢ |= (225) ¢ |= | 626| 2 13 | 333 
Ta Os . (aa; <a ow I o aa Os 
caus | GF <6 Ra} = ig | GES FA dé |Ran 
won ty = og | Sol ss me | ee es of (fea 
ca\ See) ES Sle (OTS a Os Pa = } z we | gas 
seedia |Semese! = |e S52 = | & \Weaes 
fee | 2 eres) = | 2 ees! & | & Wea 
OOn S & acon 5 i CaaS (2 isu ©) 
| a fis | me Oke Ge [4 fo | & |= ae 
1 2 o 6 7 | § | 9 10 aa 
Mille | Mills 
INDIANA—cont’d. per per 
dollar dollar. 
SOR MValparaisolscsccsciteeeee +09 eG |S | nn i re AEE ee | Be koa 8 
24] | Vincennes .....-.... $1, 772 | 33. 85 1.9 us 92 |$13. 50 3.9 | $5. 32 810. 39 3.0 
#42) Washineuon.-.....-|ecc<.. 6 54. 47 FaGT | LOMUGH eretetest Te20 | MONSLH ae io teeters 
IOWA. 
ASO PA tlAambiGeecemeeice sects ne secre 73. 80 : 4S SO) re a etertteter 22.23) | 19039 gee secre 
WE SOOM ey eee ee ae oe ee oe 1101. 79 : Se Perr Per coe Mere | SOP Be coos 
145 | Burlington*........ 118 | 34.32 0 28.9 | 10.86 | 15.77 91.5 | 12.05 | 17.49 101.4 
146 | Council Bluffs...... 1, 250 | 57.85 | 117.46 | 4.6) 7.41) 15.05 Ba) Goons sooo co ollongeaacc 
Tat WiCreston -..----..-.- 816 |} 81.97] 86.79 | 10.1 | 11.42 | 12.09 14.0 [.2.. | Soeeees | eeee eee 
148 | Davenport ......... 907 | 62.98 | 97.00 | 6.9; 12.46 | 19.19 13.7 | 14. 86 | 22.88 16.4 
149 ; Des Moines, Fass ..| 1,179 | 81.15] 87.72} 6.9 | 12.84 | 13.88 DUR PRPS eee oe.clioc Gacoos 
150 | Des Moines, West..| 2,590 [102.25 | 127.72 | 3.9! 1674| 20.91) 6.5} ...ll2 fol. | ase 
Ios |} IWIN WOncccacocean 1,104 | 389.74 | 72.68] 3.6| 7.71 | 14.10 7.0 | 9.20 | 16.83 8&3 
152 | Fort Dodge ....... 926 | 66.19 } 77.26 | 7.2; 11.00 | 12. 8£ 0D A Ree Rona cosiscacoce.: 
153 | Iowa City* pyaereusrersers 1,075 | 32.53 | 58.29) 3.0; 8.65 | 15.51 8.0 | 12.37 | 22.17 11.5 
154 | Keokuk.......+..-. 1, 826 | 25>. Jo| eee] ae 2A COPE CEE Coreen Cor peescse occ 
T5SMENNODS...cc..-.---- 625 | 42.89 | 66.54 | 6.9 | 7.67}12.90! 19.3 |......40......[-0c ame 
156 | Marshalitown...... 2,076 | 87.55 | 81.58 | 4.2] 16.91 | 15.75 8.1 | 26.24 | 24.45 12.6 
oi wlount Pleasant. --|...... 9) se< cee eee meee | 12.87 |,.13.06 |.....--.[o2. 25 eee oe |e eee 
ISS) || Wao VbSVE) coosoonce 1,185 |] 63.30 | 66.93} 5.3) 15.41 | 16.29 13.0 | 19.51 | 20.63 16.5 
N5ONOxkaloosacee cect = 1, 283 {120.30 | 114.63 | 9.3 | 20.63 | 19.65 16.0 | Sonos ollasasoaos | seeeaeee 
160) | Otbumsyalae--=---- 1,905 | 81.76 | 77.30] 4,3 | 13.31 | 12.58 7.0 loss: <2| co eenell eee eee 
GL || Sromes Oma coopecod , 182 | 70.00 |} 152.82] 3.2, 5.67 | 12.38 2.6 | 887 | 19.37 4.1 
162 | Waterloo, East Side; 2,297 | 50.19) 75.60} 2.2 | 11.60 | 17. 47 | 5.0 | 16.08 | 24.15 6.9 
GE) ||) WwdartnGlivsee o. 5ceoenlhaoanner 22, TAS Senay. 9550' |} (9. Olle ee eee 13.49) | 14507 Poses 
KANSAS. | 
IGE: |) ANPEORoooconbeese 1.037 | 40.50 | 73.44] 3.9] 6.40 | 11.61 6.2 | 7.67 | 13.91 74 
Gon Clave entromeer ree 858 [137.225 ebas 200 |G. Ol men... =|. --.0. Settee tee o eo 3.5 
166 | El Dorado.......... 10237) o8at2 Peasrolepeono | etl 92 | 12°03 11.6 | 18.55 | 13. 68 A842 
Gia) np Oni awe eer 1, 724 | 85.05) 98.37) 4.8 | 15.13 | 17.51 8.8 | 15.41 | 17.82 8.9 
Mets || Mets SEO Boop accose 1,113 | 60.95 | 65.46) 5.5] 9.75 10.46 8.8 18. 62 | 14.62 T252 
169 | Hutchinson ........ 2, lao) 88. 13,0 6o.67 a 8 177 |) 9.291) © 54. er oolln = 
170 ; Independence...... S97 47.82 43.96) 5.3) 11.54 10.60 1 12,9 | 18.29 | 16.1 20. 4 
gal || @aans Onno coscoc 786 26.55) 56.7 3.4 | 5.19} 11.09 | 6.6 | 8.95 | 19.13 11.4 
2a) uanerenicer eer eee OL3 25 | eee ceras 7.78. 8.64 | §.2 |] 8.13 | 9.04 8.6 
173 | Leavenworth ...... 675 - 45.01 | 56.96] 6.7] 9.14) 11.57) 138.5] 2.73] 3.45 4.0 
174 | Marysville*.....0.. 675 | 35.22] 43.82] 5.2|] 8.98]11.17| 13.3] 0 0 0 
Sm ONG NOD... 2c... ce celle ere ne en UN)! fs 0) tloosone ST || 12. 10 A. eel eeeere ee oe eee See 
IVR || CORRS soeceecooae< 944 42.28 57. 89 i, II 8.56 | 10.15 | 9.1 | ceeecs|| 2. eee 
lca SONS ©. —occccccee 1,078 48.44) 55.62] 4.5| 7.46) 8.57 | 6.9} 9.99 | 11. 47 9.3 
TGS || SHUIRC Sana eaemoeer 1,878 98.34) 109.46 | 5.2 | 11.39 | 12. 68 | 6:1 | eecs.-|. oc eee eee 
GIO DEI fers ccc ane ear 1, S238 73. 190A). 22 | 48 | 8.58 | 13.05 5.6 | 10.31 | 15. 67 6.8 
EG || USAC). saaeoeseee ee 2,500; 59.17) 92.81 | 2.2) 7.89 | 13.27 | 3.2 | 13.64 | 22.95 5.5 
fede | INNO coe <2 eee a] eee Of 4930 101.53 |.... comme 2. | 13.16 |. ..... 222i «|... : 
KENTUCKY 
182 | Bowling Green..... 1, 605 | 24. &§ BONo4+) | TaGMmeel) L225 4.8} 6.42 | 10.29 4.0 
isan) Comncton.......... 2,231 33. LUS2. 70 | 1.59.50 | 13.71 2.4{/ 4.69 | 11.71 | 2a 
184 Dayton so eco ennnoay 1,311 | 26.68) 41.85 2.0 LS 8.08 3.9 6.56 | 10. 23 | 5.0 
185 | Hopkinsville* ...... | 2,446 | 32.3 40.99 | 1.3 | 10.93 | 13.85 | 4.5 | 10.86 | 13.77 4.4 
186 Lexington* a060 bode | 2,777 | 21.71 |.--.-.-- BS ||. .ccooso|laggegos ee ly 
187 | Louisville... FEOEOO PEMEE Oc Boosee 4 64.05 | 1. 4qbeee.. - 18. 27 ! 220 eae 7 7 2.3 
DES NEW POT. oscc~0xu- a 1, 325 | 34.08] 70.29| 2.6] 5.41) 11.16 Sle} 3.65 22 Ss 
189 | Owensborough.....| 1°999 | 49.87. 67.53; 25| 750|10.27| -&8|1224/1675| 62 
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TABLE 27.—Comperative Statistics for 18¢7-88 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Public school Systems of Cities and Towns coutaining 
over 4,000 Inhabitants—Continued. 


aan i 3 Cost of ah Amount | 884 
25 ek [25> | Supervision e- teceived from . 3.2 
8 . Weare Ce j4, dj and Teaching 2s Cityor Town #92 
sa Ca, of Pe le =e} PerCapita |e Taxes Per | © BS 
ead | > \g28 of— 2s Capita of— | . Ss 
ae - ye ay | 
268 ; A aw ; (ia : = 8 
bos ; Z ind a 2 ee . i) za2 
City or Town. oie] & a ach = 3 ae) (fe a 5 ong 
Se t & 2G 1 = eae i = 25a 
Ess = es ies) = m3. PRs (2) ae z D 
= oe 46 |fas| = | de | BES zn | ag | AES 
co lee ee ol, & | 58) | eel | oS soe 
qou | & weet) = OY he | Sees ta | aes 
she] a | & lepel 2 12 |see] 3 | 8° | see 
e229 |e ie es) = Ys |stet 2 is | oon, 
3 Con cy a 132 F = > Bode) oe Oo > iano 
= S 4 A } = | <4 s aw q eS 
2 a | 2 3 4 oO 6 cA hs) 9 10 il 
Bo oy 
Mills Mills 
KENTUCKY—cont’d aon per | per 
cent, ‘ dollar. dollar. 
190 | Paducah ........... $1, 328 $24.96 | $55.70 | 1.9 | $4.32) $9. 64 3.3 | $2.65 | $5.93 2.0 
Pol) Paris......... ea. 1, 220 | 26.24 | 47.36] 2.2| 4.21! 7.60 3.5) 5.31] 9.59 4.4 
LOUISIANA. , | | 
POOPIE AON ROUCOL... . i]s ---- 2c eeeeeiee BoCel Beesoe hs = ee Hens cl AARP eaete stat 2024 \lsoacaacs 
193 | New Orleans ....... 2,448 11369 | 45.05! 0.6 3.53 11.68 14{| 3.07 | 10.10 1.9 
MAINE. | 
194° Auburn ..---+.++-+- 3,010 | 52.21 17 | 12248)| i2yen 4,1 | 12.23 | 18.58 4.1 
is | Aucusta ........... 3,924 | 64.16 ai iG 1.6 | 12.67 | 14.25 3,2 | 9.11 | 10. 25 2.3 
ie) Bangor............. 3,857 | 50.07 | 46.83 | 1.3 | 12.98 co! Beeler ae 
197 Bath ...... Bo Seaee 4, 850 |100.05 | 81.39 | 2.1/10.28; 8.36| 2.1! 941! 7.65 1.9 
198 | Biddeford -......... 2,923 | 49.87 | 80.61} 1.7; 10.53 | 17.01 3.6 8.67 | 14.02 3.0 
MONO dinis............-.|...--201 | 95.42 | 20.00 |...... 17.88 | 6 mm... | 5,93 | 4) 67ebiw. ame 
200 | Deering ..... eo 4,317 1130.45 | 122.14] 3.0 |.....-. 1, ee 12.72 | 11.91 2.9 
201 | Eastport.........-.} 965 | 21.47] 22.78] 2.21 632] 669 6.5| 453] 4.81 4,7 
202 | Gardiner .......-..- 3,615 | 95.40 | 81.22! 2.611075 | 9.15 3.0} 1L18| 9.52 3.1 
PamIMIGE NWI SLOTS: oc. . MA. cas co eee ee s|ccaccelsaccce [acces Mec. cau geeccces|osceee|oca< came 
201 | Portland ...... eat 6, Om 75. 00 | 90.50 | 1.2 119.85 | 15.51 2,1 | 17.45 | 21.06 2.9 
Bis) Rockland* ......... ae oo tale 9.57 | eee Cia a eee oe a 
BeSACO 2. 2-......--.. 4,299 | 55.54 | 98.20/ 1.3 | eee | eae 14. 25 | 25.06 352 
207 | Waterville ........- 1,979 | 44.56 | 51.99; 2.2] 6.831 & 00 3.41 5.10| 5,98 | - 26 
208 | Westbrook......-.. 2, S9ilieees2 |. .-.... 2:3 ! 9.04 |....0. 3,99) 26,54 beer 1L.6 
MARYLAND. | 
209 | Baltimore .......... | 5,085 | 37.64] 58.38] 0.8 | 10. 86 | 18. $4 9.9 | 11,10 | 19.20 2.2 
210 | Frederick ........-. 5,260 | 17.88 | 25.29!) 0.3! §.43 | 11.99 1.6 |e eee 
211 | Hagerstown........ 1,640 | 19.42] 40.84! 1.21 £511 9.48 O77 0 0 0 
MASSACHUSETTS | . 
Bae) Adams ........----: 2, AGM MEE | ..--.|-..--- 110.04 | 10MDN 4.9 fe... | |, 
213 | Amesbury .......-. 3,609 | 39.73 | 55.75] 1.11....... (pee ee. 12. 63 | 17.72 8.5 
Sit | Amherst .......--.. 5,893 138.77 | 125.20; 2.3 | 16.50 | 15.42 2.8 | 20.60 | 19.27 3.5 
Mo) Arlington® .......-.|-------4 109. 67 | 103.09 |..... 3120.87 | 19.621 .......c)<2-2 eee 
Mee! Athol ...-......--.. 4,283 | 45.76 | 42.27) 11| 12.24 | 11.30 9.9 14.76 | 13.63 3.5 
217 | Attleborough .....- 3,438 | 23. 09 | 3.83) 0.7) 13.34 | 13.7 3,9 | 21.55 | 92.95 6.3 
Bie | Beverly .-......---. 10, 640 (131.37 | 134.35 | 1.213290! 4257] 4.2 17,87 | 18:28 157 
219 | Biackstone........- 4, 242 64, 43 | 79.971 1.5! 8.19: 19.17 1.9) 11.53] 14.81 27 
220 | Boston ...... ses co aco oe 2103) 23.601 eee ie2r2s | S6nGOi0..... <2 
221 | Braintree ......-... | 5, 252 | 60.71 | 59.49 | 1.2| 16.75! 16.42 3.2 | 15.26 | 14.90 | 2.9 
222 | Brockton*.....-.... 5, ZU... --- 2 B25. 13.81 | 12.19 2.7 | 16.86 | 14.97 3.3 
Meee Srociiine ..........|'27, 2omcieco (6280.03 0:5 |.......).-...-.lo.--.cn8 Wee co Beene Bee 
224 | Cambridge........- i |. oe 19.49 | 29.09 2.9 26 28 | 27,11 } 3.9 
225 | Chelsea ..... ae | 4,976 (101.69 | 111.53 | 2.0 | 15.18 | 17.04 3.1 })19. 9% | 21.87 4,0 
926 | Chicopec.........-.| 3,027 | 29.75! 5843} 1.0) 9.371 18.40| 3.1} 135.44; 30.32 | 5.1 
BeeClinton...........-- | 8,578 1159, 11 | 162.65 | 45 | 13.24 ° 13.53 3.7 | 18.80 | 19.21 as 
Bee | Concord...........- |. oa «ic eee Datei. 2 1 19,33 2.1 | ee... 24, 61 4.0 
229 | Danvers...........- | 4,148 | 56.491 51.67) 14! 14.94) 13.66 3.6 118.97 | 16.71 4.4 
20 | Dedhem...........- 6, (94 | 88.24) 80.88) 1.5) 93.42 21.47! 3.84 29.85 | 27.36 4.9 
231 Easthampton*...... 3,749 | G0. 24]......., Lo i P Bab. 34.|.-..... 4.4 
pee) Everott ...........- | 6,014) 72.063) 60.05; 1.2) 14.99|12.49) 2.5) 29.68 | 94.7 4,9 
233 | Fall River.......... 4,480 | 70.93 | 102.71) 1,5) 11.15 | 16.24 2,5002.20.1 17.79 Qe7 
234 | Fitchburg.......... 6, 883 [131.16 1 9.46} 1.9 ; 21.04 | 17.56 3.1186.14) 30.16) 5.3 
235 | Framingham* .....- me... ae ieee 19:08) 18,09 fee. emhgeyliees |. os-2- 
BeMiramklin..........| 2,828 | 46,621.--..... 7. 10. 05)... eeetnowy 19, 58 j..... * 4,8 
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TABLE 27.—Comparative Statistics for 1887-88 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Public School Systems of Cities and Towns containing 
over 43000 Inhabitants—Continued. 
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City or Town. 


erty of City or Town Per Cap- 


Total Assessed Value of Prop- 
ita of Population 6-14 


1 2 
MASSACHUSETTS— 
continued. 
Gloucester ...-.---- $3, 930 
Great Barrington ..| 4, 062 
Greenfield ..-.--.-. 6, 315 
lala pitl, cageeneses 5, 053 
JECIRENNE acooonocas 6, 872 
TEGOIRSOIR® Senconcades | bSconsee 
Hopkinton ......... 3, $91 
Hyde barks... 4, 454 
UB WHEEINC® ooocacosaec 4,391 
Leominster ........ | 5,145 
LORE ecscodaceasod: 6, 129 
JERE, socooossooade:! | 4,902 
WIIG so5cceoo0Ged 5, 956 
Marblehead ...-.--- 3, 912 
Marlborough....... 2, 9038 
Mi adiordt22eeeee. = 6, 434 
INfelnosG = ssoenee = ss = 5, 404 
GMO aaooaceanas 4, 455 
Middleborough..... 4, 324 
Mialiordss soe eee =< 3, 542 
BY [eilillio mryaerersretersteretere 2, 658 
INT ONSONP ec. sees csn ste. yee 
pict) Ole eeertereteetar= 2, 718 
M@TUETCLEE soacaonadlosecocer 
Needham) 222) 2.---4 5, 320 
New Bedford....... | 9,831 
Newburyport --.... 4, 028 
Newton Sa oe cece. ce apse =~ Sees 
North Adams...... 2,418 
North Brookfield...) 2,812 
Northampton .....- 4, 855 
Northbridge ....... 3, 816 
Peabody. csesscsece see soe 
Pittsfield 22232505 2, 434 
Plymouth) scsees2eotleee-- ae 
Randolph .......... 4, 820 
ocklandteeeeneeeee 3, 94 
Salemieccsoss eee eee 6, 294 
Somerville* ........ 5, 699 
Southbridge.-......- 2, 614 
Sui o fel deere eee eee eee 
SONOMA 55 coccee 4, 557 | 
LOMA GOT eer eee 2, 924 
FE AUINEOM™ 5.00 2-c50-(ee meee 
WWiellketiel dee. ce. 2226 Sao 
AWVaulie baa, Gosceonear 5, 582 
IWAUELCMe ec cccee ed j 3, 522 
WWElentonyiee ss. os | 7,329 
A\N/GUEUGE Go aeeeeee 1, 970 | 
West Springfield...) 4, 488 | 
Westborough .. ee. 3 see 
Westfield .-........ By 2) | 
Miiex mothers...) 3, 936 
Winchester .....--. @, 1ay 
AW OIDET. coo qa 3, 970 


PEA AY OFCGSLEL...2....-.| 5, 647 
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Amount 
Received from 
City or Town 
Taxes Per 
Capita of— 


Population 6-14. 
Average Attend- 
ance 


Yown Tax in Mills per Dollar 


Amount Raised by City or 
Total Assessed Valuation. 


| fills 


$20. 94 | $20, 34 
14.31 | 14. 53 
20. 01 


per 
donne 


99 99 99 gn 
hm COO OF co * 


2 oie 
Hon co 


C2 IR GO 
ASD H 


La Sco aie 
AWAITS 


On 
(=) 


HOES b= 
eno a 


ho 
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oo 
S 
oo 
= 
bo 
2) 


18.85 | 21,97 
21.60 | 25.09 


Ac Cost of ib 
Soncalbenne. eS | Supervision | 24 
& -|and Teaching| SH . 
erty Per Cap-|2'¥ = Per Chien Ae 
ta ae © Se er Capita | os 
ec of— A S 
en Sar 
. eed cl) ~ [ayo ieee 
= = om xt = es 
t Ween ss| 2 | Bees 
~~ ' * — — 
. [ae ° IS 
g | 33 ees) g | <¢ | Bae 
iS tes |S és} 4% = a l|2ay 
a a om] B a 2 an 8 
a 9 (l8nS| & . Bae 
° > eon 3 > on @ 
4 | A |< o 
4 4 oa 6 7 | § 
| | Mills 
a Per per 
cent. dollar. 
$59. 14 | $57.43 1.5 \$14, 22 |$13. 82 3.6 
59. 78 60. 68 pom |Pel te or a) leleros 2.8 
86.92 | 78. 53 1.4 | 14.10 | 12.74 252 
86.06 | 102.44 | 1.7 | 16.72 | 19.91 | By 3 
121.68 | 103.37 | 1.8 | 22.74 | 19.32 3.3 
GO) | TUL ges Neeoees het lls dE | case 
BREE Noooooses oO PARTE) Bsaeee 3 3h 
85. 81 73.62] 1.9 | 1803 | 15.46 4.0 
61.29 | 80.55 1.4 | 10.72 | 14.11 2.4 
66. 89 59. 23 1.3 | 19.94 | 17.65 3.9 
64. 67 89, 27 Ve Il || Wake | nk Bes 2.5 
8&8. 53 94. 48 1.8 | 14.49 | 15.46 3.0 
pias} aly || seh Pl 2.1 } 16.63 | 19.10 2.8 
Bek 1H) AMT Bll 0.9 11.64 2, 733 3.0 
COLTS) || Gea || aha fs | oss ale | les 0) 4.5 
106. 27 96. 74 1.7 | 20.70 |' 18. 84 io 
81. 03 | 74 14 1.5 | 15,85 | 14.50 2.9 
59.12 | 59. 12 1.3 | 12.87 | 12.87 4,9) 
43.50} 51.78| 1.2) 11.94 ‘| 14, 21 3.4 
305-405 | Reena nce. 13513 \ce-< eee 
64. 55 FG, AA || = BGs 9.19 | 10. 88 3.4 
51,63 | M67, Sule... 1072 | 13.974) see 
129. 51 98. 83 2.4 | 1862 | 14.21 3.5 
145. €8 | 131.92 1.5 | 23.81 | 21.52 BG 
49.73 84, 85 2 9.39 | 16.02 Jae 
nbs ete) || S76 25). he a oes See Lee 
60. 62 a6 72 9.5 | 10.14 | 12.838 4,2 
54.39 54. 58 OF desi |) 18a 4,2 
Ti BY 79.29; 1.6] 13.88 | 14.18 2.9 
118.76 | 113.16 3.1 | 14.40 | 13.69 3.8 
Ra ere ot Roce. (GARees 12; 30M) Leacon | ae 
58. 03 63.34) 2.4 | 12.43 | 13. 56 5.1 
fee DLC F Th) | ae b) 16, 1 ae 
96.18 88.34} 2.0) 18.14 | 16.66 3.8 
38. 3b 31.19 1.0] 15.34 | 12.48 4,2 
$9. 22 | 320.89 1.4] 16.04 21.74 2a0 
| 90. 67 88, 44 1.6} 18.18 | 17.73 By 2 
42, 09 79. 56 1.6 8.79 | 16.62 Bi al 
VOIG, 78 | BE EE looses S26) 4) 2, 99 || 
86. 62 75. 62 1.9 | 16.57 | 14. 47 3.6 
51. 58 69. 46 1.8 9. 94 | 13.38 3.4 
127.19 | 124.07} 3.4 | 33.63 | 138.30 3.6 
111. 30 69, 92 2.0 | 20.98 | 18, 84 3.8 
98. 97 93. 70 2.8 {| 12.07 | 11.43 3.4 
|110. 37 98. 76 1.5 | 20.60 | 18.35 2. 8 |} 
47. 29 | 123.08 2.4 5.81 | 15.13 3.0 | 
94.35 69.15 25 icone Eee oiesocsoo; 
|. See 8 ene 16:18 |). ... 22) ose 
88.10 | 92. 11 ee ee bo 4) 15.20 2.8 
116,26 | 90. 62 3.0 | 17.06 | 18.30 4.3 | 
1159.10 | 140. 50 2.4 | 20.40 | 18.01 3.0 
37. 22 41, 99 0.9 | 13.83 | 15.60 | a, & | 
94.97 | 110. 29 1.7 | 16.31 | 18.94 2.9 | 
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TABLE 27.—Comparative Statistics for 1¢87-88 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Public School Systems of Cities and Towns containing 
over 4,000 Inhabitanis—Continued. 


e t &, ‘ . be fs . 
As ee Cost of A 2 Amount 5@8 
| Value of ES | Supervision | 3% Peer from| — =-5 
AS) School Prop- |< r he @ Me ae te Boe 
airs We rerCa- oS and Teaching] & 6 City or Town | SAS 
to gt | oD ap S98! Por Capita | Se Taxes Per | DH 
he ita of— = |oaz of z= Capita of— aS 
sG¢ i oe = | i Pies 
a fo) f=! Ra be | aA a = (0) 
Sos F ec : go 3 HS : rg 2 
City or Town. a 5 ome, OS 5 Sei |p om e a3 
scsi i]s (sss! 3 |2 jeee/ a | 2 [eee 
gee) a | 4g ho) « | 4g | S28| g | dg | Aes 
COON oc] S | o4 | eee | 2 | aes 
qu ie we [er s| 8 ee |4eas |] 8 ee | eas 
=r = FS Secl a Ss Oe 3S e Sex 

Sea 3 S s 8 og e 5 o5 
Se eS eS) : 2a a py Set 
562 5 > So5 5 > a: 2 5 > fein! 

a cv < aa Pa <q Oo ow < < 

t 2 ° 4 3 6 a 8 9 10 WU 
Mills | Mills 
cent, | dollar. dollar. 

DO SBIPA GION cee c.aces=--|_-- - enibocrgonollOnlS jee. ... (S11. 25 ($15.32... ose $9.72 |$13.23 |... 


294 } Ann Arbor........ | $3,394 |101. 26 | 107.87 | 3.0 | 15.30 | 16.29 4.5 | 12.09 | 12. 88 3.6 
peo | Battle Creek ....-..|........| 97.90 | 130.5% [-.....|.-.--.- tonenee|oeeegess ‘ 

286 || Jia Ci Sgecgocoeoe Memsesec|ssccoos Wehee seneooal| 1. Hit Os OMe celee= 18. 93 5.3 
297 | Cadillac............| 1,257 | 44.14] 54.35 11, 43 | 14,07 


19 
3.5 9.11 16.781 20.66} 13.4 
998 | Cheboygan.......--| 1,927} 20.94] 49.05] 1.1] 5.13/1202] 2:7 [00.....Jcce dee 
0.9 cs 
2.1 0 


emreeeeeiaaes ae acess ene 


299)) Coldwater.....--.--|.-..----| 90:44 | 82.46 |.... 


300 | Detroit.......-....-| 4,130 | 37.61 | 85.81 "6.79 | 15.49} 1.6 10.80] 2463 | 2.6 
uu East aaa ie 2,071 dott ae = : 10. - 14. G8 5.0 | 13.91 | 19. 62 6.7 
0 SCAMMDAMaricls os.ccsis «lo oon a cee h eati2 stasis ais . 4 Bey. |B eee aes reer ees ae 
Pe PR LInige:..........-- 4, 624 '166, 92 | 122.50} 3.6| (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
304 | Grand Haven*......| 1,555 | 56.83 | 63.67] 3.7} 8.18]! 9.16 5,3 | 14,52 | 12°91 7.4 
305 | Grand Rapids...-..| 2,747 | 85.58 | 100.58 | 3.1] 13.87 | 16.31 5.0 | 21.23 | 24.97 tag 
306 | Xonia*............--| 2,718 | 82.23} 70.93! 3.0] 15.50 | 13.37 5.7 | 19.16 | 16.53 71 
BOMMIESACKSONG oo... 6-s00|. 0. 0csee leone, 63.22 |oece. = 14. Fat WW LoTR US eeete occur elon setae leerarceerem 
308 | Kalamazoo .........| 2,766 | 78.99| 91.20} 2.9 | 10.44 | 12.05 3.8 | 12.18 | 14.06 4.4 
MemeGudimoron .........| 1,793 10mo5me.-.....| 6.0!| 11.944.....2. 6.7 125,27 |. .eccc ee 
. 310 | Marquette..........| 2,311 | 47.96 | 66.03 | 2.1 | 9.77 | 13.45 4.2 | 14.87 | 20. 47 6.4 
811 | Marshall ........-.. 9,662 |153.79 | 186.05 | 5.8 | 14.39) 17.40| 5.4] 15.99 | 19.35 6.0 
312 | Menominee......... 2, 023 | a a él. 63 | 2.0} 9.53 | 14.53 407s de S218) On 5.8 
rm, Monrdes.....--...21.....02. : POO Vise saclons << force <4 gee Caen 0 5 50s. 
314 | Negaunee .......... 1,956 | 38.38 | 70.22] 2.0} 7.98114.62} 4.1 | 11.30 | 20.70 5.8 
Pig) Niles-........-...-.| 2,532 | 73.79 | 78.30 | 2.9 | 13.66 | 14.50 5.4 1 18.38 | 19.50 7.3 
316 | Pontiac*.........-..| 3,497 150.13 | 184.93 | 4.3 | 15.73 | 14.14 4.5 | 14.37 | 12.91 1 
317 mor Huron ...-..-.| 2)080 | 49,34 ects 24) 7.10" aeeeees Sele etre aiare Renee) SeeOascr 
MES CNW cs --. wel, .- eet 7S. 00'|,.-.--|.......] 0284e Iota eof 20,44 |. 28 
319 | West Bay City .....] 1,090 | 41.27] 43.13] 3.8] 8.80] 9.20 8.1] 9.32) 9.75 8.6 
fe) Wrandoite, -....-..]........ Simscee st. 50 |.....-| 8 8i | 13.33 )8.......| 8 95 |. 18.52 |,...c208 
emievepsilanti...¢.......|.....-2 OO Eo OTE dees wc | s~- 00a Venc eee wancnulae cece cleccume lec eee 
MINNESOTA. 
322 | Anoka epeitensseess 2,184 | 70.74 | 75.56 | 3,2 | 12.78 | 18.65 5.9 | 14.71 | 15. vil 6.7 
PEPSTATIN CTOi cs croc siesta ie. «| co oc Se Ce eR eel = cetsie es lcis « oc lowes occcllssccute clic aewelcie|sos ooe.- lesser tener 
324 | Crookston. ........- nonecaselnenneee ACIEO0 104.9 |.-..-..| 18:48 6:45) .0-20. |e eee 
Samh Dnluth ............ 27, 027 [197.91 | 177.18 | 0.7 | 22.63 | 20.26 0.8 | 35.55 | 31.82 1.3 
Mer tibanit® .........|.....cesteseueme! 117.45 | 4.4 ]....... 13. 93 5,2 |on001. eae 6.6 
MMIPOVLATIALO* . 2. cae aes leone MMaloreoee- USGI 2.4 ).-- 2. <2 13.4551 4.6 oco22--) 20nc6 7.0 
28) Minneapolis.......- 4 eee 125.71) 1.5 | 10/52 | 21.78 | 2.5 |.c.sccc eee 
See Wine..........,.-..--2leeeeee | 70.888] 3.7 |.......| 15.47 8, Ife eee 9.3 
320 St. Cloud. are nee, 2 100 moo sin) 87.328) 2.5 | 9.05 | 15.12 4,3 | 10.43 | 17.42 5.0 
-. | hie i a pei Buea: 195,90) 1.9 |-.....-. 27.76 2. 7 boca rel en Mie ee 
Seeeeoti)l Water .......-|.....5:seeeec--| 147.26 | 3.6 |.....-.| 17.34 4. 2) | seems OG 6.6 
emeaninna |..........|..--coeseeeee. | 154.03 | 4.0 |.......1 15.11 4, 0 eee -| 15.01 3.9 
MISSISSIPPI. 
EME CACKSON--2.....0200|..0-0cefeeg6 | 25.00 |....-. 9.14 | 3.55: |. 20ers «eee. <0 
Seo) Meridian...........{ 1,773 | %75| 16.49] 0.4} 5.52 | 11.75 3.1] 5.07 | 10.78 2.9 
eG | Natchez............ 943 | 11.79 | 31.93 | 1.3| 4.47 | 12.10 4.7} 3.17} 8.59 3.4 
337 | Vicksburg ......... 1, 637 | 15.62} 33.11 | 1.0 | 6.07 | 12.87 3.7 | 6.80) 14.41 4.2 
MISSOURI. | 
Soe)| Butler.............. 1,126 | 46.82 | 61.84) 42] 7. cdl 9.51 6.4 | 7.36| 9.73 6.5 
339 | Carrollton......-..-| 1,714 | 68.55 | 67.80 | 4.0] 11.73 ' 11.60 6.8 | 12.69 | 12.55 7.4 
eo ee 1, 285 | 44.98 | 52.94! 3.5| 8.92 10.50 6.9] 8.85 | 10.66 7.0 
WiGGe BME... ....-\a..0.-2 Beecaw | 60.12 'be. =. /.. Wap noc en ee? 
342 | Clinton ............| 1,184 | 58.72] 63121 4.5] 7.87| 9.24 CO ae ee 
* Statistics of 1886-87. a See foot-note a, p. 281, 
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TABLE 27,—Comparative Statistics for 1887-88 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Publie School Systems of Cities and Towns containing 
over 4,000 Inhabitants—Continued. 


= A A Cost of aa Amount | S24 
£5 s os 2s | Supervision | $“ | Received from yas 
ae oP fam g)and Teaching| £‘S . | City or Town| 24 2 
taxi ony ee ice =| Per Capita | = 5 Taxes Per | O24 
gad a 2a of— aS Capita of— os a> 
Gar a 2 aaial 1 ese 
, PHS 3 i) | 7 2 = HS 2 = =S2 
City or Town. sea| 7 a ea) = a ‘se | 7! e Saas 
25) [emeso| ¢ | 5, eee | > | eerie 
e55| 8 eee vl = iss eee) 3 ee 
um ie Sees =| On | woe S ca | Os 
cs) Sigs = cosmic cl = ee | aay e wee | eas 
bapo| a 5 ems| = = Seal = z reed 
beei)) = fe Sess) = |S jeese| = |S Hees 
2 on 5 > gor) 5 > 5-5 @ > > sacs 
i | =e | & | = | ma |< < 
: ae Ce ee ee ee 
i 2 3 | 4 a 6 | 7 | Ss 9 10 il 
“ 
<= <=. > 
JUSSOUEI--continued.| er i oe 
cent. dollar. dollar. 
So omeC olmimblalececcs eel $1, 137 $21.30 | $37.13! 1.9) $5.87 $10.22 54 | RRR OE x Bs Be cine cic «oe 
e144 || DeSoto --...--.-.- 7&8 | 38.42 | 48.67) 4.9) 4.36), 5.52 5.5 | $6.31 , $8.00 8.0 
345 | felammipale ele oss a a 116 28.48 | 45.48 2.6 7.24 11.56 6.9 Wis. . 30 ecco eee 
346 | Independence...... 1,521 60.82 81.88! 40, 6.80: 9.16 4.5, 6.91) 9.30} 4.5 
347 | Jefferson City*.-... 1016 34.99; 60.83) 3.4] 5.88 | 10.23 j 3. 8 | 8.36 | 14.54 oh 
aon) Kansas (ity 22.5. .)---.. 228 Buse) |) ets, Is icseaes 6. 43 | 16535" ee seer | 9.45 | 22 G23... ee 
349 | Lexington ........- 106 | a0121 | oats!) 09)... ccf ll. |.....- | ete 
350 Louisiana saoanoEsae 1,181 | 28.03 | 37.44] 2.4, 5.97 | 7. 98 | 5.1 | 0 0 
dol | Maryville .......--- , 687 | 65.69 | 72.68) 3.9 | 8.15 | 9.02 4.8 | 13.89 | 15.31 8.2 
352 | Wexico.......-.0.. 1,410/30.71 | 36.95 | 2.21 8.78 |10.50| 6,208.-..-| 
Soom Moberly -..0-.:....- 511 | 21.52} 42.08] 4.2} £69! 9.16 9.2 | sreeee-|sreceeeleceeeeee 
got | Nevada o----------- 948 | 50.12 | 57.49!) 5.3 | 8.42 9.66 BE leoopoos|/sosccso|lsoncoccc 
Bas | Pierce Uity ..-...--|b-=-. 3 Sheeley Ee See | [ 7.30 Beco | cae. Bee [ever ees) seteeee|eceeeees 
So8 |) deel lenis oe asoeses 694 19.67 | 26.11; 2.8 | 5.66 B70 8.1 jeeeens: Peeaee eeecsoos 
oot mote Charlee. scccs ce 1, STA ROSIER osnGlale leo 4.17) Lit} 2.7) 1.64) 4.35 1.0 
358 | St. Joseph --.....-. 1, 530 | 20.24 66.20; 1.3, 496 16.21 3.2 | 6.61 | 21.61 4.3 
B56) || tele J Got oo eecerer.| Seeeieoe bageer> SOM lee) lag | noe pee Bhll lesen 2L. 63 j 3.8 
B00) | ECB onc oosescocs 1,480 | 53.46} 62.63} 3.6! 9.62 11.27 | 6.5 [sss (lee | <0 eee 
361 | Springfield......... i, 418 103.06 | 153.55 | 7.3) 5.30 7.90 | 3.7 ' §&.18 | 12.19 5.8 
362 | Washington........ 504 | 9.80, 34.17 | 1.9 | 3.26 | 11.36 6.5 | L777] 6.138 3.35 
| 
MONTANA, | ; | 
e603 | Butte City ----.-... 5,266 | 58.98] 78.35} 1.1 | 1 24. 43 BAH) Beeeese aoonc0 > Posodce . 
NEBRASKA, : 
364 | Beatrice .........-. 1,289 | 74.58] 84.42| 5.8 | 12.20 | i3.sif/ 995 |... 
Ben Pena! Seeencean. soon dee | ehew | SeL WP bo5666 2.46 | 12085 eee | EL 0,20) Gago cgec 
366 | Grand Island....... 648 92.36 | 105.52 14.3 | 14.05 | 16.08 2107 loose oer. Ee eco 
Aa] || IVE SCE onosnoccaec 1, 753 (116. 56 | 135. $5 6.7 | 9.58, 11.16 5.9 | 13.57 | 15. 81 | 7.7 
360 ly Kearney --cc..+---- 992 lT00. 96 | 105.18 | 10.2 | 12.00 12.50 Well soaacos Bernaneloscugsoc 
369 | Lincoln ........----| 997 | $1.54 1125.62! 8.2} 7.12/10.98| 7.1] 13.36 | 20.53 13.4 
S70 |<Omahapee.--eereeee 2, 302 1137. 32 | 175.64 | 6.0 | 17.61 , 22.52 77 | 4.7 6.08 | 20.7 
371 | Plattsmouth ....... 346) | 495590) |osmlonieeOnl roo... . Pe Meera eee slaconconlloaacocs 
NEVADA, | 
72 } Carson mits senereae 1,780 | 28.16 | 30.37 | 1.6 | 13.11 14.14 7.4 0 0 0 
ae | Gailel 61, Sooo snomes bee |( eh 04 esancese OME eer =. N= = 55 Ree Mer eS secoos|losco coo 
374 | Virginia Saee oasis 1, 046 | 23.80 | 25.21] 2.3 | 14.86 | 15.75 | 14.2 |... nee] ew ee fone ee eee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. | | 
io | Claremont. .-.--2... 3, 316 | | 55.56 | 65.42} 1.7} 9.44 | 11.11 2.8} 11.22 | 12.91 3.3 
STON ECONCOIG ... 200 ececce) ose eee ee eee aie eerie 14.34. |... Spee = 5. 00) | sen eee 
iMate DONG Iye <5 snia'c a scene 5, 014 | 87.58 | 127.36 1.7 HSS | Lie2s 2.4) 16.70 | 24.29 3.3 
ie Kecucs .-...--.+...| an | Le. | el Se. ee 11.31. eae ee... | 18.801... 
Gael) WMiamenester .......).. 05 a epee 141.82 ee lif. 20 1.9 ]....... 23. 72 | 2.7 
380 | Nashua ............ 5, 256 193. 86 ; 178.90 ; 113.08 19.04 2.5 | 18.41 | 26. 81 3.95 
381 | Portsmouth ........ 4,944 | 30.58 | 33.85 ' 15.03, 16. 75 3.1 | 17.51 | 19.38 3.5 
BeOMPROCHESLCL c+. cance s 2, 563 | 47.56 | 57.81 11.34 | 13.78 4.4) 2532 |} 2582 079 
383 | Somersworth..-....| 2,026 | 59.59 | 86.96 8. 49 | 12. 39 4.2 | 14.90 | 21.74 7.4 
NEW JERSEY. | 
384 | Atlantic City*..-... 3,015 1 Gax4za(meSene7 | 252BBeeeec -|- <2 .-- eee 8.99 | 13.24 3.0 
36) Bayonne........... 3,374 | 51.61] 96.22 | 10.90 | 20.32 3.2] 10.18 | 18.99 3.0 
SSomle @amtl Ness ascieic- « - it 533 | 37.38 | 41. 73 | 7.70! 8.60 Bb) Hecneoaésiccncaciloe BooSec 
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TABLE 27.—Conparative Statistics for 1287-83 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, aud 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Public School Systems of Cities and Lowns containing 
over 4,000 Inhabitants—Continued, 


i. | | 


| ~ = . | OG ® me be ns 
ei. “ as Cost of a4 Amount Sean 
ES eae, js | Supervision | 2% Receivedfrom, | =.= 
NE it Por Gap 4 3 and Teaching! = 5 |City or Town <5 2 
Sie, <a ‘ita of — lee) PerCapita |~2 | Taxes Per | > 3 
oan : | s2s of— ee He Capita of— |. as 
= os "on | (ots atest) AO 
eg : a) ae | =23 
' Scam it (st.i « |= Weel ae le | gee 
eoeeern cee & loe=' + |e Meee) + |e | wes 
| 2 6 = = ESO 8S > eS © 3 a 2 
|e2 =) os “cs (FS!) «2 ds | 222 a “ud | oe 4 
| Boe iS oO > S| oS Psy => oS Q | a 
} aa aS Se fees] 3 oe | ene dat Se) | 2S 
| Sou oe ec jo S| & aS lw as e SMa | a3 
(V-eoe | Pp elers| = |e [Eas 2 |e | 25a 
‘Seem eos) = | 2 (ees) 2 i | ace 
| 2a | © 2 a S i o-n @ S is aaut5 
jx | eS q a= oe <a S) e < i= 
| : ie eral | 
i | 2 o 4 oD | 6 | cA | § 9 | 10 il 
{ 
| | Mills Mills 
NEW JERSEY—cont’d. | Per per per 
cent. | dollar. dollar 
387 | Elizabeth -.-........ $2, 373 $19.99 | $42.33 | 0.8 | $8.69 $18.41 | 3.7 | $3.00 | $6.55 1.3 
pss | Gloncester* ......-..].....-.. ee ae 0 wee Se ae ee ees Ae ce 
oon) HagrisOn’........... y ie8e 0.8 | 6.22 | 26.01 4.54 J. 450) 6207 ae 
390 | Jersey City -.....-.- 1, 890 | 1.0) 5.56 | 13.66 2. O1D hele |eosarec sat scree 
391 | Lambertville....... 2, 669 T2) S918 eee PATA Pilg Gis llosogass 0.7 
goa) Long Branch*......|........ 75.56 | fe'¢3 |...... | SSP egal... 8.96 | ue. G0 |. ..ce-- 
393 | inlsille -.-..--..-- 1,749 | 2.0 | 10.03 | 11.81 5.7 | 10.10 j 11.89 5.8 
394 Montclair .......e.. 3, 442 | 2.0 | 18.66 | 23.7 5.2 | 18.58 | 24.41 5.4 
395 Morristown ........ 4,184 1.4) 9.93 | 16.13 2.41 9.62) 15.638 2.3 
396 | Mount Holly.......) 2,505 0.7 | 8.77 | 15. 64 3.0 | 45408 Tish 1.8 
397 | New Brunswick... Me Le ca a ae | goto] igs... .|.. 1.2 
Bee)| Newark ............ 8,012 | 37 1.3] 8.08 | 16.56 2.7 ee oy 
3, || Crate Seeeeeee eee eee 1.9}; 7.01 | 18.00 4.0; 2.55 | 6.55 ere: 
BUOn| PASSAIC. 2.200548 2, 060 2.4; 8.60 | 13.80 4.2{ 9.92 | 15.90 4,8 
AG IeAveRSOn .-.-...6---\o<--- see Unde | 48.55 |..--.. 705) [MRSSR. oc. <a. |- 2-2 eee ese |= = ae 
402 | Phillipsburg ....... 126 ie} Saplapelonon 4.9| 4.371 5.42 2S 
403 | Plainfield ..........! 3,200 2.5 | 12.69 | 16.54 4.0 | 11.97 | 15.59 3.7 
MOS! || Rahway -.-.--seace- 2; SoMa emaesela es ses elle cae se | 10.32 | 1408 4.5} 7.63 | 10.40 33 
Aeon Salem -.....-.0.---. 3, 728 O59 | LOWE. cme: 29) 6. a4 a\e sees 17 
406 } Trenton............ 2,613 1.2| 7.70 | 14.53 2.9| 2.59} 4.91 0 
407 | Weehawken ....... 1, 244 B63 || 7284 7! alo, a7 6.0; 4.98 | 6.82 4.0 
NEW YORK 
408 | ANDER ORY conga quoud) Geaeaces (ales. oooeee 16. 65 Oe ene 15. 67 2.3 
409 <Albion..... odooseas 3, 224 1.7 | 14.08 | 19.74 4,4 | 11.03 | 15.46 3.4 
Bay) AWpUTO .....-....-- 3,177 2.4£.| 11.66 | 15.02 Sat lia Oueaezmol 5.6 
Oi) | Batavia ...-.0...--.| 25862} Say | 8. SOR ie 3.1 |--.--- -|euesaue|>- aes 
412 | Binghamton........ 4, 435 sci Dar | Lass alone 2.7 | 13.96 | 15. 07 3.1 
a3) Brooklyml........-.. |. + ee b 83 aeons ood. MGR oN Pls =... Wepeoostecnpo clidetposa6 
Pee baditalo....-.-.---.. 8, 029 1.2] 10.28 | 20.721 3.4] 11.79 | 23.79 3.9 
415 | Canandaigua....... 4,918 1.8] 9.68 | 12.92 2.0) 10.72 | 14.32 2.2 
) (5) ee ae | ee 1 34%. eee 9.55 Te ee ee ae 1.9 
Barn COhoes .......-----. 2, 765 1.0) 6.48 | 12.23 2.3' 7.92 | 14.95 2.9 
SMC OLMIN &*_ .. 222.5. =. ; 2,057 ay, <b || BL, Tat | ale, “Fal 5.7 | 16.13 | 17. 88 7.8 
419 Wornilandy: «<2. -)---- | 1,358 et} on? | lao BR sooonae le cooodllogooaacsd 
, 420 | Dansville .......... } 1,961 3.0 | 8.63 | 16.18 4.4) 11 22. 06 6.0 
421 | Dunkirk ..... Geanas ; 1,290 6.1 | 11.32 | 18.37 8.8 | 12.49 | 20.27 @), 
- Pope) Ellenville .-..-....- 556 7.6 ; 11.04 | 12.93 19.9 | 10.33 | 12.11 18. 6 
' 423 | Elmira..... Gn osacne | 3, 601 8.0 | 12.80 | 13.75 3.6 | 18.56 | 19, 94 ae 
424 TISHING ss. ccc ee | 1,138 3.6 | 7.42 | 18.80 6.5 | 9.15 | 23.18 8.0 
MASE DEVA ...00------- i 4,768 iL,@ | Gq) BEBE) Pays) hale} || Ghee il. 7 
PUERIEGLOMCESVIIG.... osc el acoeeeeltere « <c|eercceel cece sc i 9,585.) "10.49: | eee | es eee st cyeererncre 
427 | Green Island.......| ees 2.0 | 10.97 | 12.64 4,0 | 11.04 | 12.72 4.0 
428 | Herkimer ........-. | 4, 920 LO | 12.85 | 14.63 2.6 | 11.07 | 12.60 2.3 
429 | Hoosick Falls ...-..- | 3,139 2.5 | 15.64 | 12.70 5.0 | 21.58 | 17.52 6.9 
430 | Hornellsville.......| 2,872 eel. 27 pelle e6 3.9 | 12.34 | 12. 98 4.3 
Pee ads@n 2... ...---..|-----eeieeease | ROME. cc 22 | 13.01 A 8.12 1.2 
432 | Ilion ............--- 2 G7 257 7 16.59} 12752 8.4 1 17.13 | 12.93 87 
BEM MACH Ss... nencne- 00 1, 980 5.0 | 12.91 | 13. 98 6.5 | 14.60 | 15. &4 7.4 
fé3) | Dan 0. ee Beco oc|loosc cee Meee oe Beene | "7,27 J cceeee eee ioe Wl Bec ol eee sce 
435 | Jamestown......... 1, 622 4.5 i 13.74 | 15.48 8.5} 9.98 | 11.24 6.7 
436 | Johnstown......... 2,113 2,9] 9.35 | 11.16 4,4 {11.45 13. 65 5.4 
Boge ISIN GStON- ....00.--. 3, 985 2.8 | 13.73 | 18.62 3.4 | 16.26 | 22.57 4.1 
438 | Lansingburg ...... «| 3,475 0.9} 9.23 | 13.76 2.7 | 9.69) 14.45 2.8 
439 | Little Falls......... | 1 0290 Rees <<. |. =~ acne ‘ba0000 10.01 | 11.05 9.7 | 14.10 | 15.58 13.7 
f 440 | Lockport..-........].. o..5 aS. | cnet 13. 48 AS thee = = 14. 54 4.6 
441 | Long Island City.. 2,008 L0 7.76 | 10.79 3.9 9.77 | 13.58 4.9 
442 | Lyons..... Be itn , 645 1.3 | 13.04 | 12.05 8 | 1e50 | ae 5.8 
of 1886-87. 
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TABLE 27.—Comparatire Statistics for 1887-83 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Public School Systems of Cities and Towns containing 
over 4,000 Inhabitants—Continued. 


i} eo { oie eo. | He 
a=) ag Cost of am Amount Oca 
| | 25 pa eae pie Supervision | $< ieteiced from) | 3:2 
noe erty Per Cae 4, .jand Teaching ene City or Town ee & 
San ‘fa ofa DP ise | Per Capita | 25 ‘Taxes Per | O44 
os" S26 f— a | Capita of— | , BS 
SoBe > oo SiO Po 
So _ [2 ae ie BA s ae 
' Peo) | |e! . |S | 225 _|2 lose 
City or Town. i Sou = B pee = | 3 mae} cf 5 oie 
a pos a) Bc) £s5| 6 = | Enel & 3 Tere 
On &| a¢ (foo! 2 | deg ans = 4q¢ |) 268 
| 2O ey, SI OF Peo a og Bos | 3 | is 
dou, eS oe ier sl HS |leto) 8 wee | ERS 
_|ape!l Ss £ ob=| = s Se) It te Fa 22H 
Se =e e BEE ES 2 e@asl & Se =o 
oO © ;ReCr; © Cle AA) eS ae 
a i a ae & | a ie A i le 
| 
| a 2 3 4 Se) Gt | 7 8 9 | 10) at 
| 
NEW YORK—contin- Mills | Mills 
ued. Per per | per 
cent. dollar. dollar. 
Gaye) Malone-c2=.4es<=-5 $2,260 $73.89 | $73.32] 3.3 /$11.79 $11.71) 5.2 $14.24 [$14.18 6.3 
444 | Medina.....-....... EV i a STOP t!) 59.06 | 1,7) 12.56 | 13.2 3.7 | 10.47 | 11.06 in Al 
445 | Middletown*.-...... 2,260 | 56.19 | 60.69) 2.5) 11.14 | 12.03 | 4.9 | 13.98 | 15.10 6. 2 
446 Mount Vernon..... 1,658 | 89.08 | 98.20) 5.4) 17.16 | 18.92 10.3 | 24.06 | 26. 52 14.5 
447 | New Rochelle --.-... 1,719 | 61.02 | 111.11 3.6) 10.94 19.92 6.4 | 15.14 | 27.57 8.8 
448 | New York ...-...... 6,105 | 65,43 89. 51 Lil) 14.24 19.49 2.3 \ 17. 02 23, 29 2.8 
449 | Newburg..-......... 2,778 | 80.49 | 115. 63 | 2.9) 11.18 | 15.99 4.0 13.29) 19.09 | 4.8 
450 | Ocdensburg*....... 1, 999) 45. 237) FCS Si Fo ay)... 0... #2... B17. OO elo 40 
JIB || CGE, ooesnoGoouesos 1,667 | 73.89 | 85.57) 4.4) 10.79 12.49 6.5 15.24 17.65 9.1 
452 | Oswego .-.........- 2,417 | 48.18 69.05 | 2.0 8.83 12.66 3.7 9.02 | 12.93 ay Ti 
ABR ||| OO WGEERD = cacooceadocs loooo snes |booone+ foee-e) peoged Medea 16, 85... 2.222 fi con ae tt 182 OC eee 
Poa poem Vat ..-.-28%--.(..-...5) ae 86/32 [\g.2)....... 16. 52 6.1 | .wseee. |. a enoyhi 
455 | Plattsburg* ........ 1,168 | 55.33 69.00] 4.7 9,84 | 12 28 | 8.4!) 11.44 14.27 9.8 
456 | Port Chester ....... 1,419 | 57.45 | 103.15 | 4.0 11.83 20.34 8.0) 14.44 25.93 10.2 
457 | Port Jervis -....... 965 | 45.48 50. 93 4.7 | 10.27 11.50 10.6 9.65 | 10.80 | 10. 0 
458 | Poughkeepsie ...... 3, 854) 51.28% 74.131) 1.3 | 10.29] 14.87 2.7| 10.88 | 15.00 ; 25 
459 PROC CSLEL ere cee). eee oe ee COPS On OMe ae -e 15.17 2A)" eoooos 21,37, | 3.3 
AGOMIPROIICS e ncistce ces Wess os. oe HERO OM MOSH O2eteesiee re 152) 13. 75 Ne aoe 10.19 | 12,14 | Scie a ae 
461 | Saratoga Springs...| 2,968 | 7871 | 74.63] 2.7 | 16.95 | 16, 06 | 5.7 | 20.06 | 19. 02 6.8 
462 | Seneca Falls ......- as sO, SOM Se eee O850rN 11. 844P. 2. ce eee rone|ecnene- eee 
463 | Sing Sing -......... 2,006 | 24.38) 41.33 1,7 | 14.20 | 17.07 7.1 | 15.77 | 18. 96 7.9 
464 | Syracuse ........-.- » 620 | 76.17 | 102.87 | 2.9 | 11.00 | 14.83 4,2 | 14.29 | 19.30 | 5.5 
465 Tarrytown ..-.-... a.| 7,076 | 45.79 64. 39 0.7 | 14.27 | 20.98 2.0 2 eee ae 
466 | Tonawanda --...-.- 1,056 | 24.15 | 43.17 2.3 | 4.95 | 8.65 od || Shalt a ae | 3. 0 
oy Welroysoe ss. cla... 4i Sect Tol bouga 119.08 Slaw ce: | 15,56 dea 
468 RWitiCalseeeee coene = -! 2,624 | 52.92 | 80.77 2.1; 9.72 | 14.83 B.8 | 9.88 | 14.25 | 3,8 
469 | Waterford ......... } 1,343 | 25.68 36, 42 1.9 | 10.34 | 14.66 7.7) 9.12! 12,93 | 6.8 
470 | Waterloo. .......... 3, 367 | 68. 83 78,15 2.0 | 12.16 | 13.80 3.6 | 13.32 | 15.13 } 4.0 
471 | Watertown ........ | 2,539 | 63,74 | 86.29} 2.5 | 11.52 | 15.60 4.5 | 13.04 17. 65 Bp Al 
472 | WestNewBrighton* 1,255 | 37.03 | 57.06 | 3.0 | 12.33 | 19.01 9.8 | 14.63 | 22,55 11.7 
473 | WhiterPlains®. 2. 94ue~-. - sale ceeecs TUG 7h || Bh iS incep ane 17, 20 5.1 | --. Jee 
474 | Yonkers.......--...| 4,399 | 44.44 | 100.21} 1.0 | 9.78 | 22.05 2.2 | 18.67 | 30.82 | 31 
NORTH CAROLINA. | | | 
4975 | Durham --s00-scee0 df ec ces 8 Woes we od Fe ee eel eee leita ois on on w loess oetci| eeeteerere | steeteteets) | aeeeteeratees 
476 | Fayetteville........ 2,782 | 590| 19.91! 21 | 3.43 | 11.58 12) | ae Ls ae 
77 | New Berne*........]........ 16.65 B2te2 alee see jrteess: ee bostee | eons cee 
Ae. | Raleigh e..... cseccelte eee BBY ||) AKG UM |iposece wesesi A) 7. 80.) e2cecee. 3. 84 | 6.88 hos. seer 
479 | Reidsville .......... 1,629 | 4,20 | 8.60] 0.3] 4.14] 8.46 2.5, 2.04) 4.18 | 1.3 
AQD || WYOWEON sagoseacossllsococace | 35. 41 | BP BY | ccogad | .86606r) GSRGeDH lpbacc c6dfooasece eee eS osoc 
| 
OHIO | | IF i 
80 ANCPON ..o<0c cece cs ck 2,312 |120.24 | 187.21] 5.2) 11.15 | 12.73 4,8 | 21.05 | 24, 02 9.1 
482} Alliance............ 1, 696 |127. 80 | 133.06] 7.5) 9.59) 9.98 5,7 | 18.26 | 19.02 10.8 
deo ashtabula,-..-....4p- 3520] se eee ee) |S oe ooo Gdn PERE open aes lboocoak, ERRREEE Bern Soo° 
484 | Bellaire ............ 1,543 |. eee. se] 6.43 | 9.33 4,2) 5 ce... 1 
485 | Bellefontaine....... Beooacco| fle WG) |] OYE GD boscoc 4noom Li. 20 Weoeeee elon os | 18. 394Re eee 
486 | Bucyrus............ | 2,861 1111.41 | 182.98/ 3.9] 9.05! 10.80 3.2 | 15.94 | 19.93 5. 6 
487 | Canton* ............ 2,203 | 73. 44 93. 04 3.3 8.57 10. 86 3.9 | 15.28 | 19. 37 6.9 
488 | Chillicothe ......... | 2,590 | 68.60 97. 97 2 Tapleao en 17. 20)% 4,6] 12.79 | 18.27 4.9 
489 | Cincinnati.......... | 3,830 | 50.25) 81. 76 PSelse sea. 53 3.5 | 17.37 | 28.96 4.5 
490 | Circleville*......... | 2,961 108.49 | 151. 47 3.7 | 13.40 | 29. 09 . 4.5) 14.51 | 20.68 4,9 
49 | Cleveland ...-...... | 2| 574 |... 00M Tec! 11.84| 17.32] 4.6] 12.86 | 78.81 | 4.9 
492 ' Columbus..... e----| 2,982 | 77,69! 116.13! 2.7! 11.06! 16.54 | 3.8 | 15.79 | 23. 60 5.4 
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TABLE 27.—Comparative Statistics for 1887-88 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Pubiic School Systems of Cities and Towns containing 
over 4,000 Inhabitants—Continued. 
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| heccumeuoe |2.2] = [fF Wie ree | B= lees 
=e Se =e Sea = & =o = = aa 
\ tee inc >) Ee Sao) = | = zn3 
i) eed Ss Pe ms <q 2 a |< < 
| 1 | 2 3 4 | 6 7 Ss 9 | 10 i 
| | t] | tr: j 3G 
| Afills Afiils 
| OHIO—continued. | | Per } per | per 
| Le { | cent. ; dollar. | dollar. 
mo) Dayton............. a 955.52 | $75. 22 |...... $it. 83 ($20.09 |........ pert cee |. |... 
491 | Defiance* ..........| $2,040 | 69.36 | 95.91 | 3.4 7.83 | 10. St 3.8'| $5.93 $820) 2.9 
495 | Delphos ............ | 1,229) ae 53.21 | 3.3 | 8.1547, 10.63 6.6] 8.60)12292/ 7.9 
496 | East Liverpool* ..../....-... oe), Os be ER) Reaeee , OM Wg) f...... 2) 4008 ORTON wc. eee 
Ss errr eeree | oe foo 2°) 3.81 ...Q0:[ee| 9S |. ee cee 
Wen | Findlay ...........- 1 soem | 88.28 | 5.1! ..... ee eeme Ni Oh aed Ae ee ee a 
499 | Fostoria..........-. 2,035 | 75.02 | 83.12] 3.7! 9.29; 10.39! 4.6] 0.40) 0.45 0.2 
mom 2 Temons ..........- 1,976 | 54.50 | 73.08) 2.8) 10.27 | 13.77 5.2 | 16.01 g 21.87 8.1 
a01} Galion.............. 1,979 (103.42 | 108.39 | 53) 10.23{ 10.70: 5,2 | 11.421 11.91 5.8 
502 | Gallipolis........... 2,267 | 39.82] 4868) 18) 1045/1277) 46 12.99 | 15.02 5.4 
503 | Hamilton*.......... |. 2,384 | 55003 | 79.92] 2.3112.1312616) 47 }..7.... ee aS eS 
504 | Ironton ............ | 1,663 | 49.299] 59.59| 3.0: 9.86/11.91] 5.9 | 10.19 | 12.30 6.1 
505  Lancaster.......... { 2,513 ) 7826; 98.47] 3.1] 12.55/ 15.79) 5.01 16.27 | 20.48 6.5 
| 1,857 | 48.39] 64.09| 26) 7.92/10511 4.3] 974] 1291} 5.2 
ir, Mansield* .........|.....--- 112.16 | 115.49 |......] 13.14 | 13.53 |........| 28. 53 | ome. eee 
508 | Marietta ........... 2,289 | 39.53} 44.46) 1.7/11.52/12.96! 5.01 4.38: 4.93 1.9 
509 | Martin’s Ferry .....|....---- @iezi |) 48.194... .. | 9.78 | TORgaat...... 0830] 0885 1....5.. 
510 | Massillon ......... | 1,762 | 67.55) 96.39; £0) 8138/1160) 428 | 11.69 | 16. 68 6.7 
511 | Middletown*... .... | 9 601 | $4.92 / 156.44) 3.3) 85511575} 3.3 | 10.73 | 19.75 4.1 
512 | Mount Vernon .....| 2,699 | 87.27, 95.08 | 3.3 | ...--.------- coal eee [re aealee- ae 
A | Nelsonville ee. .8. | Geenieraees | £2.87) 8.3 | 7.939) Seo] fy)... weeeteel ane ae 
o |) ele te ee PT i ateveretere < eenoooed Hoeeee Sccoaglionesosasocooue eo watees wells ote ole waretetets 
fl W Norwalk .........-. 9,231 | 82.30; 106.22) 3.7|11.44,1476[ 5.1 | 14.84 | 19.16 - 
516 Painesville......... 3,389 | 71.02 | 100.80; 2.1/1£73) 20.91} 2.31 18.23 | 25.87 5.4 
mp, Piqua........- w----) 2,085 toma) $5.95" 2.7] 'S%0 | Mio! 46 | 11.98 | 30.11 5.7 
als Portsmouth ae | ...e ee) 12).50).....: SuOiiaiaals [22.2 | 8:38 | 14.40 |e 
5 NCHS, 5 4 APE coc Goanaes Gea ie: eles ccoee aeaeere We Sete | 18, 928) 210 85) (e- eee 
Seat calem* *............ | ee ee 1.0 |... heer eee im Sa}. ee bg ao 
621 Sandusky .......... | iso Senso) 65.767 2.6) 82311917! 4.91 13.01 | 17.75 6.9 
522 | Sidney -..-.......4. eee Settee sjeeeeee ee cones! ceee ee Isttees- G60c8 Gh pean aes Pree oer 
523 | Springfield ......... | 8,109 | 53.43 | 70.99) 1.7/ 11.92115.69/ 3.8 i 14.97 | 19.69 4.8 
524 | Steubenville........ 9,020 | 59.90 86.93; 3.07 10.20; 14.80 5.0 | 14.08 | 20. 44 7.0 
Meee Tiffin............... | 1,993 "77.44 7122.531 £0] 8.57 | 18.57 4.3112.44!19.69/ 62 
526 | Toledo. ..... ee | 2.367 | 56.59 102.56; 24! 7.19 | 13.03 3.0 ! 12,299 | 22.28 5D 
B27 Urbana.............| 3,368 | 90.28 129.01 | 2.7 | 12.47 | 18.85 3.% | 20.33 197.47 | 6.0 
598 | Van Wert........-. 1,583 | 70.24) 76.97‘ 44 | 10.46 | 11.36 6.6 15.16 16.47 9.6 
529 WashingetonC.H...| 2,593 117.90 | 100.33 4.6; 14.10 | 12.00 5.5 | 20.12 | 17.12 ic 
Been pmydoeter™:........-|----. 2 lL OM) 180, 92);...... iad 152 eee { 13.32 pe WS 1... 2... 
iS Wtevenia ..........-... [| SeOPeeAMES, 86.92 | 2.9 to ean eee Ak | 
532 | Youngstown veseeee lees eee | 03 | 5.6 | .-....) 1285 5,8: lee | 14.98 6.7 
533 ZaTesville*......-.. | Becca Soon8e Senos ae 11.26 ; 16.06 Laan Bee 1c Soe. cies > 
= | . ‘ 
OREGON. | H ’ ] H 
ewe (0Tii-.....-...... | a= a on 0 = l12¢sg5 Bi 1g) -..... | 13.74 cate oe) S240, 3.4 
535 | Portland ........... | 3,882 105.76} 128.93! 2.7) 19.41 | 93.67 5.0 | 12.76: 15.55 3.3 
a6 | Salem .............. | 1,611 | 50.20; 85.49° 3.1/ 6.83: 11.64 42) 8.97 f1£08t 51 
. PENNSYLYANL | 
ENNS ANTA. H F ‘ 4 
leon | 
537 | A3Slecheny........-. Fee | oo | 1136s] 2... 2: | 1350 2. | ae 122.20; 48 
538 | Allentown.......... ee. ae | 162g 5.7 | ....~. L 10.7 fee... ... ates! = Ga. 
AMPisiomn ............|s.c. si ae | oe) 2 ee iw | (po ee ee] 42 
Beas Ashiaad............ |... —..- 42s Ly ......! Siam Lo 144891 10.9 
541 | Beaver Falls ....... 1,066 | é802| 60.71] 6.4! 9.45! 8.43 8.9 | 14.07} 12.55] 1319 
542 Beliefonte.......... 1770/9405! 91.22. 5.311033! 10.08' 5&8 | 16.95 | 16.45 9.6 
3 |) Bethlehem ..._.....}.....--. Te... WertOmes 3 | -- sce | Soe Paes |...2 6c : 18.53 4.8 
et | Braddoes .......... 2) Sea ae 25 | WOO) 3.11 82.621 S Ob Ree 4 4 t...... ln -. Jee -----= 
MPP TAM GO)... .22.200!.occe en] cc---- lie 5.5 N\r..---2 P1079 4M) Tt |.......{ 183 | Wd 
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TABLE 27.—Comparative Statistics for 1887-88 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Public School Systems of Cities and Towns containing 
over 4,000 Inhabitants—Continued. 
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: : 3} ts & ; fe 
City or Town. ree m E 33 ba wv |e re 33 + |% | bag 
gee] ©-| 8 dees) 2 | 8 eee) S18 eee 
o55| 8 | 4g 8s| a | 4s | SS2] a | ag | RBS 
Zou | 8 | of eal 2 | os |B25] 2 | of |lneg 
fou] 3 | SS [STs & | St ieasl B | #8 | gas 
par = ~ Se) eS % Onn a 4 & Sey 
aPe ey ft Ses =) al 4 hn P Ps ont 
Bee | 2 | eae) & | f Wake! =e ieee 
a q{ |e | & 14 <) ma | 4 <q 
1 2 3B 4 a 6 A 8 9 10 in 
PENNSYLVANIA—con- 4 Mills Mills 
tinued. Per er per 
; cent. dollar. dollar 
Bristol...cesess secs? $3, 019 1$55.13 | ........ DSN UB: 24 Be. eee 8.1 |$14.19 An 
pe fe TE So he seme $56. 57 u UE ae 7. 63 iB 5 12.9 
a ose ea a all ae owe cicie elite cat | tee an MIO TOM| dais o oaolt Maweae : 15. 
Carlislese. os sayse ones lece cee ee] 22st ee REPRE Ete eee tec cc. = 10. 40 4,4 6. é 
ieee Re beeen eee. 2 46.41 | 2.4 |......- 10. 90 5.6 6.5 
CE UGS anne Ae ol oat | ao o8 nen (eee lec pe nes |esw cow: |<. Meee ee ae 
Wolumijiaca-6 oss. cAloo--.<adfocsesen Ore, (0),| | be a Beraeee 8.79 4.5 5.8 
poeeegeaenea Cet EEE ericincic Soca es) Wied |e... - 10. 85 nD) : 4.0 
OTEVMte sno os cage eal ennece Hance ccs EE ies lanai «jos. 0. 0c |e ens cculeeaeee eee 
Darter scars - ~2|-> 05-001) seeeeee GONGL Neen |-eccea-| 9. 72 |e mene : Sees 
Du Bois..... Spice | Me baricisee 44.37 | 6.5 10.0 | +-<.-0c) sepeere Geen 
Dunnore.... SQs0declloconsacelleoosos. 43.64) 7.2 21.4 ' 26. 1 
JOBS. oe See | eee .-4| 127.704) 2.9 8.4 , 5.1 
To Meet acces 2,537 | 55.93 | 94.74| 2.2 3.4 4.1 
Grdememlte: 205. .-..|-<s:sieigies|-<eceee 43735 3.3 Ta . 8.5 
EVQUECIOOUIEP.. . a wn cafes sc ---<}-<ce ee 83.10} 6.0 9. 6 CQ 12.9 
Hazelton ........... 565 | 88.98 | 49.32) 6.9 15.2 | 11.80 | 14.93 20.9 
Honesdale.......... . 1,500 | 81.77 | 63.72) 5,5 11.2 | 20.38 | 15.88 13.6 
Johnstown s2.. 526. Meecsesedeee eens STS AE cette |e oae-| 10,88. 9 Peeeesectenee se 115923|- eee 
Lancaster) seseceemelee =. | eceeeee 70.16) 1.7 DEB ese cae 12. 87 3.1 
pebpnon sueeeere sed 1, 421 | 67.13 51.16 | 4,7 6.6 | 15.40 | 11. 73 10.8 
ERMETONTA 5 oa coond bnaosace|cocacos||osc0 606d) beoccullsocaode Gh 74 |icaosocdlossacas|oonosen = 
1 Doqk@Wliawen.......<4-<-+«00dpesae- | 102.54] 5.7 rel \seoreee 19. 03 10.6 
MecReesfiort..c.ccoc}-eccecsclsesscea) (E199 2.4 BP Si eric 15. 96 5.1 
Mahanoy ..........-- A Sion ee 45.71 | 3.7 fe ON eeecenie 18. 52 10. 9 
Mepdwilligh ..15.-0c)o-+----dy oraue 61.73 | 4.5 10.5 1k 20.24] 14.7 
(MiléGme a... ame. 0! 1,107 / 70.41 | 64.77 | -6.4 11.7 | 16.59 | 15. 26 15.0 
Mongueahela. 21.94 -.--.J---<00d 80.58 | 5.5 Tal lt eae 16. 35 113 
Neue. ME Oto 800: 51.05 Be i 6.4 11.4 | 15.22) 18.53 19, 0 
Chie SAU oo onal eocooehdllesosc e-| 38.66 |...---].-.-00-/ 8.52 |........]------- TSASoeleeeee ee 
New (mile... ..0:d------0g--20n es 83.66 | 4.1 AS \ eee 13. 59 6.7 
NOTTESUONUD » sccet eins =< + oad] cee »-| 89.30} 2.2 One [secre 21. 56 5.2 
a Ce ee pee. eases | stocks || aA) ee oonodce 20. 51 18.0 
yphant....... sopolonas saad noosa esioc coe gccllocannd|lonagnne 5 Heoosas a|| ile}, We 11.4 
( Thiladelphia -.....+ sobSneon boocose!| 2508 || Ibe PEs leoemooc 21. 57 Be 
Phenixville antennas 2,965 | 49.36} 47.76] 1.7 8.6 | 15.48 | 14. 98 5.2 
WP Pittslguue’.. 6.05. gese~-< <2l semana 91.94; 1.3 2.8 |secase 7.11 3.9 
PIttSGON | 5. oan, oews eats ae cie cll eee 4 moles 3.9 12.6 |[jecceee 13. 80 17.4 
Plymouth... ... <g, ooces eee 47.03 | 76) 7% a See a 12. 02 17.0 
POttMOwm .. 022.008 bose = Bd eee 94.54 | 3.4 3.4 |. --.caulelanse 5.7 
ROAM Soin ceeenee ME oc s eee 54.18 | 14. 2.3 loosen 14. 52 3.8 
SCraAntOn.c. cca... hee eee Bile 83,24 aon i) eee 24.14 14.9 
Shatpsbure ....ecoMessccl ott seeee 25.56 | 0.5 2.15 ae. ote 13. 97 | 2.9 
| obenamteah .......8)......cte a esse 43.75 | 4.6 0.9 |e! 14. 88 15.5 
| South Bethlehem... 3,725 { 65.90} 69.16] 1.8 2.8 | 12.23 | 12. 81 3.3 
1, South Miaston ......[.¢....--|enceees) oe. 45) 1.6; CB coconby PIG, 210 Thee! 
Rusquehanna.......}.-.-.--+ wm one-| 6.401115. 6 19.9 |.25. 2)... 
Nn Jah ei PERSE... 56.54] 4.0 5.5 | aeeeal 9.13 | 6.5 
itusvallome.s..... 2 le SOL We. oe |e | 13.48) ee oo cee | eee 22 08h eee 
A710) 22 \ a 738 155.96} 52.52! 7.6) 12.8] 9.88} 9.29 | 13.4 
Ss 2 sosreccesen |eesseceelecsars 90.70 3.4 BEY Veacdos t 18. 12 6.7 
ashi c#on...... dle .-ccca.|aseeeee MD ous® Pees oseineeee || LL. 02 |S2ieprere perretesete i g8ii Ye ee 
590] Wits Benes 2--m fcchoc ‘Soo | ry] Reson EES 
eesemarre......|....-.- Wisc aes L : 0G \pncosor . 18.4 
600 | Williamsport 227227 /'"1802"| 58. 03 76. 06 3.3 | 5.4 1501) eee | led 
601 1 York......, os) oole oe 61.98! 1.7 3.005...24, 20.55! 6,5 
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TABLE 27.—Comparative Statistics for 1°57-S8 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Public School Systems of Cities cnd Towns containing 
orer 4,000 Inhabitants—Continued. 
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eee | a oP ieee) 2) S fee) a] sh |) eee 
25] 6 E feos) & |S | wee) Ss li Eas 
= aji<a & eel [OR ae) 14 
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1 | 2 3 4 | 5 6|7 | 8s 9 20 | 11 
Mills Mills 
RHODE ISLAND. Per | | per per 
cent. H | dollar. lar. 
eM <:...... 02h. - ace 97.20} 1.2 |.....0: 11, con") 108 |....Ji (10.54) 6 
Burrillville......... se ee | a pee Se bee by at! eho .0- 
Central Falls....... ta 37.40} 61.35 ]...... $5.73 | cy? | DERE S 1g3976 I) G07"... 088 
Cranston ......---.. 7,401 | 36.58 |.....-.. Ss | 7. 61a 1,0 5. STA toe oe i 0.7 
Cumberland........| 5,555 38.71] 66.86! 0.7 | 10.09 | 17. 42 184) 7.22 | 12.46 4 1.3 
East Providence a 5,048 | 61.50! 73.76] 1.2 | 11. 45 | 13.73 | 2,3: 11.68 | 14. 0) 28 
Sohnstdn ........... | 3,9121 26.70] 42.79] 0.7] 849,18.60| 22) 458) 7.34] 122 
Mewport ........... | 9,902 | 54.25] 87.10] 0.6 | 13.79 ! 22.14 1.4 | 16.02 | 25.72 1.6 
Pawtucket ......... | 5,590 $3.52 | 122.12 | 1.5 | 11.12 f 16. 96 2.0 | 25.28 | 36.96 | 4.5 
' Providence..-...--. E23 lin oncod| Seeee ee eee | 12.21 | 17.49 1.7 | 12.00 | 17.19 | 1.6 
South Kingstown a} 6,130 | 3482] 52.59! 0.6 | 10.73 | 16.20 17) 4.121 66,38 0.7 
B Westens.._........ 4,660 | 78.81 | 83.45 | 1.7 | 13.25 | 14.08 2.8 | 15.20} 16.10 3.3 
| Woonsocket. ....... | 2,267 | 46.15 | 111.42) 2.0) 6.28 | 15.15 | 2.8} 7.704 1859 3.4 
| SOUTH CAROLINA. | l 
Charleston .......-. | 3,298} 18.49] 25.16] 0.6] 9.79 | 13.32 5.0] 4.11} 5.59 | 1.2 
/ Columbia.........-. =. ieee a s088 | 0.979......- | 9.45 SEA sen. soe {cee am 7 
Gredaville........0f..0-205 ieee. Sono 1.80¥.....- eg i || ale RR 1 3.07 0.9 
TENNESSEE. | | | | 
| 
Chattanooga ....... | 3,189] 38.05] 54.71| 1.2) 7.33 | 10.54] 2.3 | 12.89 | 18 53 | 4.0 
Clarkaville-......-- | 2,0ca is c2)F 2225) 0.72 5.80/99. 81 2.81 3.551 5.72 lai 
MACKSONG...-....--)----5e8 acon TOvo0 }....-. 4, WS AReee ee 102081 | ora 2-2. . ee 
Knoxville .........- | 1,595 | 27.00 20.10! 17) &.20/1218; 5.1] 4.06; 6.03 2.5 
Memphis........... | 2.783 | 18.51) 41.72) 0.7) 5.58 | 12.57 2.0 ' 4.86 | 10.96 1g 
Wnion City......... 1, Sage 2508 LT |... ele gemiee----- 240] ETD 1.8 
| H| 
=~ ae | 3,989/ 3476! 34291 0.9|15.10|1490] 3.8! 13.951 13.07 3.3 
fereniam .....2....- 1,434 116.91) 36.69| 12) §32]1816 5.8 | 4.91 | 10.72 3.4 
| Brownsville .....-.- 9154 16.8¢||' 49.62] 1.8] 4.87 | 14.3 5.3) 1.5 | “Bese i 
Denison ............ 1, 328m 054) £3.24 1 3.3] 7.68 | 14.51 5.8 10.74 | 20.30 Be 
628 | El Paso ..........-- 7,994} 44.31; 76.63} 0.6 | 15.41 | 26.65 1.9} 28.40 | 49.13 3.6 
29 | Fort Worth ........ 2,432 118.801 32.11} 0.8 | 10.10 | 17.25 42] 6.11] 10.43 2.5 
620 | Galveston .........- | 179919643! $1.03) 15| 4.67 /14.31 2.6 3.56. 10.92 2.0 
Pl | Housten...........- 1,743) 13.80 { 40.91; 0.8: 4.93/)1461{ 2.8] 3.75 {1L11 2.0 
mea] Palestino ........... 1,770 | 16.75] 41.541 10: 7.66] 18.99 4.3) 3.841 9.52 2.2 
fie} Pavis............... 1, 473 | 15.55 | 22 Se ee ge” wee 3.05, 8.41 2.1 
Sherman ........--- ) 1, Seeieei go? 5.59 | 2.8 | 7.295%13.22] 4.0nd-c.... |. See, 
eo aa j 1, 8039)28-95 | 63.18) 1:74 1.077 14.92 3.9] 7.33 | 15.46 4,1 
| Deda... ..--....-- 2,562 | 47.80| 95.46] 1.91 5.78) 1155] 23] & 981! 19 
Provo City ....-.- PAB Shdoos: 42, &2 | 125.36 |...... 5. 2810) 1529 | Sees 62357) 20.41 F. 2. < ac 
VERMONT 
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a@ Statistics of 1886-87. See foot-note a, p. 357. 
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TABLE 27.—Comparative Statistics for 1887-88 of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and 
Receipts from Local Taxation of Public School Systems of Cities and Towns containing 
over 4,000 Inhabitants—Continued. 
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TABLE 23.—Summary by States, Geographical Divisions, and Classes According to Popu- 
lation of Comparative Slatistics of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and Ieceipts from 
Local Taxation of Public School Systems of Cities and Towns containing over 4,000 
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aComprising Maine, New Hamgenice sverige Meee eh ascites Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 


York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


A 
b Comprising Delaware, Maryland. District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 


¢Comprising Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. 
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TABLE 28.—Summary by States, Geographical Divisions, and Classes According to Popu- 
lation of Comparative Statistics of Property, Expenses for Tuition, and Receipts from 
Local Taxation of Public School Systems of Cities and Towns containing over 4,000 
Inhabitants—Continued. 
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52. 64 | 80, 54 


dComprising Ohio, Indiana, Ulinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. 

eComprising Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Professional schools educate but a minority of the teaching body — Impossibility of obtaining statistics 
and information as to the character of ‘‘institute’’ instruction — An examination of the proceedings of 
teachers’ meetings instituted, for expressions of opinion on the condition of the teaching body — The 
characteristics of such associations — Their value— Problems of the year — Chairs of pedagogy — Nor- 
mal schools— Institutes— The Illinois institute syllabus— Local supervision of teachers — The College 
forthe Training of Teachers in New York City — The Peabody Normal College— Proposed national nor- 
mal college — Physical and manual training— What and how normal schools teach— The Peabody 
Fand — The meagre salary excludes the professionally trained teachers from the country school — The 
State normal schools do not supply the demand in cities — Do the graduates teach ? — Not improbable that 
the annual demand for beginners is about equal to the number teaching who have attended a normal 
school— Attendance at public normal schools for 1887-88 — Graduates— Permanent fands— Tuition — - 
Average annual cost of board and lodging — Receipts — Statistics of private normal schools— Kinder- 
garten training schools — Condition of normal schools and the work of other instrumentalities for qualify- 
ing teachers with extracts from the proceedings of their annual meetings for 1887-88, by States—Statistics 
of individual public normal schools, Table 32— Of individual private normal school, Table 33 — Of in- 
dividual schools for training kindergarten teachers, Table 34. 


AN EXAMINATION OF NORMAL SCHOOL WORK NoT SUFFICIENT. 


It is well known that the annual catalogue of institutions of every kind is not, in the 
great majority of cases, a record of the events of the year. It is not intended to be such; 
its purpose is avowedly to give information concerning the school as a place where edu- 
cation may be obtained, not to chronicle the vicissitudes of the year. It will therefore 
be:seen that it is not from such a source that information as to the condition of the pro- 
fession of teaching is to be found; nor would such information, if found there, be com- 
plete. An examination of the following pages will show that normal schools furnish 
but a small proportion of the teachers of the public schools; the vast majority have never 
received protessional training. To educate this majority a peculiar and American insti- 
tution has been established called aninstitute. In this, at annual intervals, the teachers 
of the county or ‘‘institute district’’ are assembled for periods varying from one week 
to four or more, and receive instruction of uncertain kinds at the expense of the State, 
the county, or, in some cases, in part at their own expense. 

The activity of these two agencies for the professional training of the teacher and the 
intending teacher, and the results, might give some idea of the quality df the teaching 
in the schools were it possible to gauge the exact value of institute instruction given to 
adult pupils for one or more weeks in a manner varying with the locality and to a num- 
ber which may be all, many, or a few of the teachers of the district embraced. Such 
statistics are as yet impossibilities as far as this Office is concerned. 

But there is a third institution for the training, at least cultivation, of teaxhers that 
we have heretofore neglected, and this is the teachers’ association. Not that it is to be 
assumed that all the teachers of the State or county belong to these annually convened 
assemblies; far, unfortunately, from that. But because in following their discussions 
we may get at least some idea of the condition of the educational affairs of the State. 
There is another advantage that is to be considered; the proceedings of these meetings 
are for the most part printed in the school journals, and we are thus relieved from the 
necessity of awaiting the publication of reports, which so long delays our own. 

‘In the last report of this Office the presentation from the catalogue point of view was 
exhaustive, the normal school and its course of study were defined, and the origin and 
methods of the institute given. We will, therefore, assume that the reader knows that 
as one turns from contemplating one of these schools to another, a never-changing view 
is presented, kaleidoscopic in all save symmetry, and that institutes shade down from 
professional through elementary instruction until they degenerate into a parliamentary 
assembly; and, in view of thisassumption, will proceed directly to considering the events 
of the year, first, however, making a few remarks on the varieties of the associations 
formed by those engaged in the profession of teaching. f 
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TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 


Even undertakers have an association, says Superintendent Palmer, of Alabama; why 
not the teachers? The idea is not new, and the many pedagogical associations of Ger- 
many have been thought by some to have been a great influence in forming the peda- 
gogical part of that most pedagogical nation, where, as Grimm says; teachers are as com- 
mon as monks in Spain or Italy. Alumni associations are formed primarily on mem- 
ories of the past not unconnected perhaps with anticipations of more material pleasures 
annually, and joint-stock companies for the purpose of material profit; but the associa- 
tion of teachers is founded on a desire for professional improvement and is a matter of 
pecuniary loss; how great, we are unable to say. The editor of the lowa School Journal 
computes that the expense to the teachers of attending the 96 Iowa institutes of the 
year in that State would be $200,000 including instruction and examination fees. 

These associations mest annually with but few exceptions, and it is inevitable that, 
unless avoided by the most capable management, the proceedings of meetings held at 
such comparatively frequent intervals should become monotonous, or there is danger 
that, in the effort to avoid common-place, the speakers may consult their imagination 
for the ideal rather than the common experience of themselves and their hearers, in an 
effort to assist them to ‘“‘kick against the adamant of things,’’ as Carlyle characteristi- 
cally says. 

That dulness or fancy does not necessarily preside at these gatherings, the paper by 
the California professor, given under that State, will show, and any one reading his 
glowing tribute to the country teacher—where the battle for education is being fought 
as that for manual training is being fought for in cities—will fully acquit him of a ten- 
dency to be unsympathetic; while the address of the president of the superintendents’ 
section of the Chio association shows that it is as valuable to collate opinions as to add 
another to the many on the list, and the warm language of the president of that asso- 
ciation—so warm indeed that we stopped where he really began—that it is not necessary 
to be dull. 

To give definiteness and force to the expression of opinion on matters of moment, com- 
mittees are formed in some associations to which are referred the topics upon which it 
is necessary to have a formal expression of view. In some cases the committees report 
during the same meeting, in others at the following one. 

But the tendency to specialization is, in all likelihoud, the most potent force in asso- 
ciation work. When it bas produced an association of persons following the same pro- 
fession it immediately begins to group the members, and superintendents’ sections, pri- 
mary sections, and college sections are the results. Even the Michigan association, if 
our authority be right, where what is good for one is deemed good for all, has yielded so 
far as to organize a primary teachers’ department. Nor is this wheel-within-a-wheel 
system apparently altogether satisfactory, for we find that superintendents’ associations, 
city and county, are quite common, while the teachers, turning from the smooth Latin- 
English word association, denominate themselves a ‘‘club’’ or a ‘‘round table.’’ This 
change of name very likely denotes something more than the desire for variety of nomen- 
clature. The meeting of the club at least may have something of the alumni dinner 
in it, while the round-table gathering exchanges the rostrum for the easy-chair. 

The direction of its educational affairs is entirely in the hands of the State, its power 
pervading its territory to the imaginary lines or natural features by which it is defined. 
But the teachers of the States havenotfoundthese impassable. Seven degrees forty min- 
utes west longitude from Washington does not avail to keep the city superintendents of 
Indiana from meeting those of Ohio when they have a mind to, and the headwaters of 
the Potomac hare been ineffectual to prevent the West Virginia association from meet- 
ing in joint convention with the Maryland organization, which meeting was so satisfac- 

tory that the two associations appointed a committee of five to attend the meeving of the 
associations of Pennsylvania and of Kentucky and to invite those associations to return 
the compliment. 

Not only is a community of professional thought and feeling uniting the teachers 
of the central States of the East, but a spirit of human sympathy has caused the teachers 
of Baltimore to organize a ‘ Beneficial Association ’’ with the object of mitigating the 
evils that are apt to overtake the recipient of a comparatively small salary when ill, 
and, in case of death, to pay a sum of money to those he leaves behind. A similar asso- 
ciation in New York City goes even farther; members who retire after having taught for 
thirty-five years, in the case of women, and forty years in the case of men, receiving aid 

rom a fund composed of one-half of all receipts. The State superintendent of Cali- 
fornia calls for a pension for teachers, and the teachers of Alabamaare providing a ‘“‘home”’ 
which would appear to be, however, a place to recuperate at rather than to retire to.! 


1 There is a similar society in Texas, but we are obliged to postpone an account of it until our 
next Report owing to the late day at which the information came to hand. 
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Before leaving the subject of providing for the future of the teacher who has spent his 
life in his profession we shall give some statistics from the last report of the State super- 
intendent of New Jersey. Of 3,919 teachers of whom a record was obtained, 565 had 
taught between 10 and 15 years, 339 between 15 and 20, 142 between 20 aad 25, and 
118 over 25 years. 

As to the value of association to teachers, of hearing discussions, should any one 
doubt either as factors of improvement, after acknowledging the status and power that 
otherwise humble individuals as a body possess, let him consider their value as a correc- 
tive of conceit arising from mental isolation, the ‘‘intellectus sibi permissus,’’ as Bacon 
calls it in a somewhat different connection, and in addition the following inquiry from 
John Stuart Mill: ‘‘ What does any one’s personal knowledge of Things amount to, 
after subtracting all which he has acquired by means of the words of other people ?”’ 


REVIEW OF THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE YEAR. 


It is evident that the American educational world has been agitated during the year 
by the question of providing for the improvement of the country school, manual training 
for the city school, better supervision, better curriculums, and better teachers; the last, 
above all, since it is only through the teacher that all directly is done. Whetheriuthe | 
last analysis the pittance paid to the country school teacher is the cause of the unsatis- 
factory condition of country schools, is a problem of political economy, and whether 
manual training is the result of poor teaching rather than the inevitable results of in- 
trinsically poor methods, is a problem of pedagozy, and to the learned in these sciences 
weleave both. The manual training movement, as such, however, is fully treated in 
another chapter. . 

The question of better teaching embraces, of course, all the tentatives toward answer- 
ing it, and among these we will include local supervisors, and this includes their man- 
ner of appointment. What is said is particularly applicable to the rural school where 
the demand is greatest, the city school having run through the gamut of improvement 
on the old line and is now seeking to improve along a new. More than one-half of the 
schools of Pennsylvania are yet ungraded country schools. 


CHAIRS OF PEDAGOGY. 


First in order among the demands for providing for the professional training of 
teachers, though not the most important, is a chair of pedagogy in the State University. 
This is what is sometimes meant by ‘‘a more intimate connection between the public 
schools and the higher institutions.’’ These are urged by Professor 3icGrew, himself a 
professor of the science and art of education at the University of the Pacific, as being of 
inestimable value to the public schools; by Professor Heston, of the State College of 
Pennsylvania, as best answering the question, ‘‘ What can the university do for the 
common school, since they would graduate competent suverintendenis and normal school 
professors;’’ and by Professor James, of the University of Pennsylvania, as supplying 
teachers for ‘‘ our higher schools and college.’’ As Mr. James isspeaking of the academic 
class of teachers with whom we are less familiar we will give the-reasons which cause 
him to think teachers so trained to be needed in such institutions. 

** There is a great need of such training, as is evidenced by the fact that the average 
teaching in such schools is far below what it might be and should he in point of efficiency. 
sis a class the actual teachers in our schools [high schools and colleges] are toa large ex- 
tent men and wonien, who are looking forward to entering some other occupation as soon 
as practicable, and are devoting their whole time to preparation for such work. * * * 
It is evident that the work of such a class as this can not be of a very high character 
when tried by any fair test of efficiency. It is also evident from any close examination 
of the work actually done. Any director or head-master will tell you in close confidence 
that it is very easy to get teachers, but very diflicult to get good teachers.’’ That it is 
possible to remedy this by special colleze or university courses, Mr. James thinks is 
proven by the experience of Germany. j 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


But it seems to be admitted that it is not feasible, at least not probable, that all 

teachers will be professionally educated at acollege. The rank and file must be trained 
in the normal schools, which the president of the recently founded New York college 
thinks are not professional schools at all in the sense that a school of medicine,er law, 
or theology is a professional school. 
_ Im all cities not having aschool of this kind there is loud demand for a school or train- 
in: class, ‘an indispensable adjunct to a good school system,’’ says the superintendent 
of Baltimore. We have given an accountof the growth of one of these on page 425 under 
Massachusetts. 
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The environment of the city normal school is such as to afford every opportunity for 
empirical proficiency, and as it is quite usual to draw its members from the graduates 
of the high school, practical experience, maturity in years, and an academic foundation 
are insured. It will be observed that the principal of the Philadelphia school protests 
against the admissiov of those who are comparatively children (p. 444). 

But the case with the ‘‘ normal school’’ as a State or isolated institution is somewhat 
different. ‘‘ Medical schools teach medicine; law schools teach law; theological schools, 
theology; what do or rather what don’tnormal schools teach,’’ inquires the eminent presi- 
dent of one of them whose valuable article we have depended so much upon as relieving us 
from treating thesubjectatlength.' In factitis most decidedly evident that men engaged 
in the profession, jirst defining professional instruction in a concrete way, by instancing 
that given in a school of medicine, law, or theology, are demanding that normal schools 
give professional instruction too. . 

In California, in Minnesota, and in Wisconsin, a system of normal schools obtains; 
but founded under less advantageous circumstances, the schools of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are notso completely a part of the Statesystem. The State superintendent of New 
Hampshire describes the change of theschool of that State from an academy witha normal 
class attached to a normal school (p. 433), but from what Superintendent Draper says the 
academic features of the schools of New York can not be honorably removed unless a 
‘‘new contract or bargain ’’ be made with the locality in which each is situated. 

In leaving this class of schools we will call the reader’s attention to the abstract of the 
proceedings of the normal department of the National Educational Association at Chicago, 
to the remarks of the president of the New York College for Teachers, and to the remarks 
under the several States, especially to Superintendent Draper’s statement that ‘‘ normal 
work of a lower grade and less in extent musi be had to supply the wants of the rural 
schools,’’ which, to use the sarcastic language of a superintendent of Pennsylvania, 
‘doctors of pedagogy ’’ neglect, and distinguished visitors foreign and domestic are never 
taken to see. 
: TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


But important as they are normal schools have not been nearly so much discussed dur- 
ing the year as institutes, the means of educating the teacher whose qualifications are 
for the most part, we believe, that he has passed an examination on the matters he has 
been taught and is to teach. In medicine those who practice without a knowledge of 
anatomy are called quacks, and to prevent possible quackery is the fundamental pur- 
pose of the institute; it is to train as teachers those who are teachers by reason of their 
knowledge of the elements of learning, and not from their ability to impart them. 

The effort to give the institute a character that will enable it to accomplish its ob- 
ject is most determined. Under the heads institutes and teachers’ meetings, in the ac- 
counts of the condition of the teaching body in the States of California, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wisconsin, will be 
found remarks more or less extended relating to this matter. 

It is evident that the inherent defect of this class of schools is the short duration of 
session. One can not examine a science in forty-five minutes any more than one can 
learn to use a language in a half dozen weeks, as is fatuitously promised now and then; 
and we find both Professor McGrew and Superintendent Draper striving to remove this 
objectionable feature. Mr. McGrew proposes, and his proposition seemingly met with the 
approval of the teachers of the State, that the institute be a professional school with a 
session of four weeks and a continuous course of study running through three or four 
years. Mr. Draper, facile princeps in efforts to improve the teaching body, announces 
that it is the intention to arrange a course of institute work ‘‘ which shall be continu- 
ous from year to year and year after year for three or four years,’’ thus obviating annual 
repetition and chance. 

This bold and comprehensive plan can not be too much admired. It has all the vir- 
tues that the graded course has over the ungraded, with the additional value that the 
ever-vivifying and reimpressing incidents of the school-room will help the teacher to 
digest the professional diet of the institute. But itis clear that ifthe course is of three 
or of four years there must be three or four concurrent classes of different grades; how 
these are to be provided for the gentlemen do not say, or even in fact mention them. 

During the discussion of the county teachers’ institute at the forty-third annual con- 
vention of the Ohio association, Superintendent White said that he would make no com- 
promise with that class of teachers who demand that the institute shall be a means of 
preparing them for getting a teacher’s certificate. Indeed, it is evident that the insti- 
tute is being looked upon as a‘‘ professional school.’’ But as such it must have a course 
of study. ‘The facility with which a warm imagination can outline a scheme of work, 
the embarrassment of a practical, though logical, mind in arranging its details and the 
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difficulties the firmest will has in overcoming impediments toits operation, are nowhere 
better shown than in the inception, completion, and execution of the plan of study called 
@ progranime. ; Pr 

One of the earliest, if not the first programme for an institute was prepared by the 
State board of education of Indiana in 1831. In 1883, there being a demand for ‘‘an- 
other outline,”’ the State superintendent appomted a committee composed of five county 
superintendents to prepare, under his direction, the plan of county institute work for 
that year. So manifest was the value of the programme when tested in the institutes of 
Indiana that Superintendent Holcombe was also authorized to appoint a similar comn- 
mittee to assist him in preparing an outline of work for the township institutes of the 
State. The programme, or ‘‘Township Outline,’’ thus inaugurated has become ‘‘a lead- 
ing factor in educational progress,’ ’ but before examining it as prepared for the forthcom- 
ing year, it is advisable to briefly note the character of the early programme for county 
institute work. 

This had the form of a programme of a school. There were five days of work, each 
beginning at 9 in the morning and closing at 4 in the evening, with an interval of an hour 
and a half at noon. Ina school, however, the whole of first day is consumed in organi- 
zation; in these institutes one hour was considered sufficient for the purpose. Forty 
minutes of each day was devoted to the ‘'Science of Teaching.’’ The subject-matter of 
this topic was distributed under five heads, as follows: 

1. The school defined.—Its purpose is to prepare for independent activity in the other 
institutions of society; its method of accomplishing its purpose is by training the will, 
by inculeating habits of observation and reflection, and by imparting scientific knowl- 
edge of practical value. 

2. Conditions of the school.—The hygienic conditions without and within the school, 
the physical and mental conditions of the teacher and pupils as related to school work. 

3. Mental processes employed in learning.—Discrimination, its conditions, cessation 
from mental labor, products of exercising the faculty. Remembering, its pedagogical 
importance, conditions and laws, is founded on attention. Seeing arguments, the fac- 
ulty of noting similar elements in different things; that is, of forming general or abstract 
ideas, the basis of classification. Construction, the faculty of reproducing that which 
has been separated into its elements. These four are the chief processes employed in 
primary instruction. 

4. The order of dependence of the mental faculty involved in learning.—Knowledge is 
acquired only as the memory can reproduce it; memory is dependent on concentration 
of the attention, and this concentration on the activity of the will, and finally the will 
acts in obedience to motives. ‘‘ The chapter which treats of motives isone of the most 
important in educational psychology.’’ 

5. Motives proper to be employed, and powerful in influencing the will.—Motives of sense, 
of self, arising from our relations to others, arising from the studies of the different 
branches of knowledge. 

The other topics of instruction at the county institutes related to the manner of giv- 
ing instruction in the common school branches. Wenow turn to the programme of the 
Indiana township institutes. 

*fAt least one Saturday in each month during which the public schools may be in 
progress shall be devoted to township institutes or model schools for the improvement 
of the teachers,’’ recites the Indiana law on this subject. ‘‘More than four thousand 
of these institutes have been held during the year,’’ says Superintendent Smart in one 
of his reports. The importance of these meetings is at once apparent, and their proper 
management becomes a matter of moment, a matter, in fact, inferior to no other educa- 
tional agency in the State. In another place we have spoken of the Indiana Reading 
Circle and its course of study; and it is only needful to state in this connection that the 
necessity of making the reading circle work an integral part of that of the institute, so 
obvious to the promoters of circles in other States, has for some time been acknowledged 
and acted upon in this. 

‘‘“The Township Institute,’’ says the chairman of the committee preparing the last 
outline, ‘‘is a leading factor in educational progress. Its design and purpose no longer 
need explanation. The lifeof a system of schools is dependent upon the life and growth 
of its teachers. When teachers cease to grow, the schools begin to decay. The Town- 
ship Institute may be made a most valuable means of growth. The chief object of an 
institute should be professional culture and training; its greatest aim, to impart a knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods of teaching and school management. These topics 
(of the ‘ Outline’) have been selected and arranged with this view, as well as the gen- 
eral culture and education of the teachers and others who attend them. * * * Itis 
recommended that not more than six topics—four besides the Reading Circle work—be 
selected and arranged for discussion in any one day. Each exercise should be presented 
by the person to whom it hasbeen previously assigned, and conclude with a general dis- 
cussion, opened by an appointed leader.”’ 
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It is evident from an examination of the printed Outline that the township institute 
of Indiana has a continuous course of study, beginning on a Saturday of October and 
continued for one day of each month thereatter until March—in all, six days of institute 
instruction. Each day, or rather meeting, is divided into two sessions, the first of which 
ends at noon. We can not discern that either session has been devoted to the consider- 
ation of a special class of topics, but if 1s noticeable the purely pedagogical topics come 
just before or after the noon recess, and that the Reading Circle work—Hawthorne’s 
Marble Faun being the volume for the year—is the third subject of the forenoon ses- 
sion. It is convenient to speak of the institutes and of the exercises in the order in 
which they occur. 

First, or October Institute.—In the morning ‘‘ Mistakes in Teaching Reading,” chap- 
ters i-ix of the Marble Faun, ‘‘ Elementary Number,’’ and ‘‘School Government” are 
discussed. In the afternoon come ‘“‘The Teacher’s Preparation,’’ ‘‘ History of Peda- 
gogy,’’ ‘‘ Mistakes in Language,’’ ‘* Literary Exercises Friday Afternoons,’’ and finally 

a ‘‘ Review of Longfellow’s Poems,’’ by way of an essay. 

Second Institute. = «Penmanship, ee chapters x-Xvill of the Marble Faun, ‘‘ Element- 
ary Number,’’ ‘‘ Methods of Instruction,’’ come in the forenoon; “Opening Exercises’? 
of the daily session of the common school, ** History of Pedagogy, ” ““Reading,’’ ‘‘Ger- 
many’’ in its geographical, physiographical, climatic, and social aspects, and finally a 
written ‘‘Review of Bryant’s Poems,’’ in the afternoon. 

Third Instatute.—‘‘ Elementary N umber, ”? chapters xix—xxv of the Marble Faun, ‘‘The | 
Recitation,” ‘* Physiology and Hygiene, and a paper on ‘‘Incentives to Study > oceur 
in the morning session; and “Reading, 39 38 ‘History of Pedagogy.’’ ‘‘ History of the U. 
Se bank,’ “Vocal Music, ” and finally a paper as a ‘‘ Review of Whittier’s Poems,”’ in 
the afternoon session. 

Fourth Institute. —‘‘Reviews and Examinations,”’ chapters i-x of Vol. 2 of the Marble 
Faun, ‘‘ Vocal Music,’’ and ‘‘ Reading’’ consume the hours of the forenoon, while ‘‘ Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, m3 “History, of Pedagogy,’’ ‘‘ Primary Language Lessons, 12 & Oral 
Arithmetic,’’ and a paper asa ‘‘ Review: of | Lowell’s Writings ’* occupy the afternoon. 

Fifth Institute. —'‘‘ Drawing ’’ is now taken up as a means Sof training, and is followed 
by chapters xi—-xvii of Vol. 2 of the Marble Faun, “' _ Primary Language Lessons,’’ ‘‘ Gradua- 
tion from District Schools,’’ and a paper on ‘The Teacher during Intermissions, ” 
which closes the morning session. Inthe afternoon ‘‘ Reading,’”’ ‘‘ History of Pedagogy,’’ 
‘*Oliver Wendell Holmes”’ as an author, ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene,’’ and finally an essay 
on ‘‘ Indiana and her Schools, or the Teacher’s Growth Professionally,’’ follow in order. 

Sixth Institute.— ‘‘ Civil Government” is followed by the last chapters of the Faun, 
‘Drawing ”’ (as work this time), and ‘‘General Lew Wallace and his Writings.” In 
the afternoon *' Primary Language Lessons,” ‘‘ History of Pedagogy,’’ ‘‘ Physiology and 
Hygiene,’’ ‘‘U. 8. History—Accession of Territory to the United States,’’ and a paper 
on ‘‘ What is Needed in our Educational System to Secure Respect for Common Labor 
and Wage-Working’’ complete the work of the day and of the course. 

The novelty of a series of outlines for township institutes will sufficiently justify the 
fullness of the preceding extracts, as well asa few words further upon the manner of pre- 
senting the purely pedagogical features of the course. 

The text-book used for the ‘History of Pedagogy’’ is that written by Comparyé. 
The course begins with Lesson or Chapter 6, and the student, after glancing at the work 
of Luther and Comenius and of the pedagosues of Port Royal and the disciples of 
Loyola, passes quickly to Rosseau and his ‘‘state of nature,’’ the beginnings of an edu- 
cational Renaissance continued and developed by Pestalozzi, Froebel, and even by Her- 
bert Spencer, though the last gives especial prominence ta the utilitarian side. We have 
illustrated the method of studying Mr. Comparyé’s in the chapter on reading circles, 

Under the head of ‘‘School Government’’ five topics are discussed: (1) The pur- 
poses of school government; (a) to train the pupils in self: government and self-direction, 
(6) to secure industry, order, and regularity in school work. (2) The teacher’s quali- 
fications, which are determination, energy, self-control, order, knowledge of the sub- 
jects taught, a preconceived plan and sympathy. (3) Means of governing, which are 
(a) by training the will and forming correct habits of feeling, thought, and action, and 
(b) punishments. (4) Parental co- operation. (5) School recreations, through botan- 
ical, geological, or archeological collections. 

Under ‘‘ The Teacher’s Preparation,’’ as the teacher must thoroughly know what he 
is about to teach, it is inquired when his knowledge should be obtained, how it should 
be arranged in his mind, and as to the effect on hisclass flowing from lack of his prep- 
aration. 

Under ‘‘ Methods of Instruction ’’ the matter is arranged under three divisions: The 
first, which deals with “‘ Teaching Processes,’’ maintains that instruction aims ‘to oc- 
casion the pupil’s acquisition of knowledge and power ’’ and ‘‘to impart knowledge di- 
rectly;’’ that the functions of ‘“ Drilling ” are ‘‘to deepen impressions and to impart 
skill of mind and bodily organs, to give power to apprehend again with ease and pre- 
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cision, and ability of pupils to rediscover or retraco knowledge,”’ and finally to cause the 
mind to act in a desired direction by repetition. ‘‘ Testing’? is ‘‘to disclose results of 
instruction and drill and to arouse interest.’’ ‘The objects of the lesson in the order 
of importance are to instruct, to drill, to test. The objects,of the recitation in the order 
of importance are to test, to drill, to instruct. 

During the year the county superintendents of Illinois have also prepared, as a tenta- 
tive, such a programme which they call a ‘‘syllabus;”’ that is, a programme of what is 
to be done at a certain time and how to do it. 

This work consists of sixteen sections, pedagogy, language, reading, dictionary work 
and spelling, penmanship, number, geography, zodlogy, botany, drawing, grammar, 
physiology, and hygiene, United States history, the history of the formation of the Con- 
stitution, civics, physics, and finally morals and manners. ‘Two of these, nedagogy and 
language, will receive our attention by reason of their importance, but before examin- 
ing them oriefiy we will quote from the preface of the pamphlet as to the objects which 
the committee had in mind in preparing the course, for it appears that there were more 
than one. 

‘The aim has been to suggest work that is practical and within the reach of all 
teachers. It is believed that a careful consideration of what is here presented will lead 
teachers to a more careful thought upon their work and upon its methods. This is the 
end most to be desired. “It by no means follows that every teacher, as a result of such 
thinking, will come at once to the wisest conclusions. It takes the experience of many 
persons and many ages to learn all the facts and principles relating to the teacher’s 
work. The results of these experiences may be stated to some extent in words, and the 
statement may save the young teacher some perplexity and prevent his falling into er- 
ror, but there is no substitute for the teacher’s own thinking. It is better for him to 
fall into some errors as the result of his own careful observation and thought, than to 
accept without thought the wisest counsel. Let this syllabus, then, serve its best pur- 
pose by simply arousing the spirit of honest and thorough inquiry among the teachers. 
uy * Let the conductor of an institute make such selection as he thinks will be 
best for the purpose in hand.” 

The work of the section on pedagogy is distributed into five topics, each occupying a part 
of each of the five days of the school week. On the first day in the subject of ‘‘organi- 
zation’? the meaning of the word is inquired into. Why can not a library be organized? 
Why must a schocl be? Why is the day’s work of special importance? On the second 
day the arrangement of the programme is considered. How do you proceed to make it, 
and how closely follow it? On the third day classification is up. Why necessary, its 
dangers, etc. On the fourth day, the functions of the teacher as a keeper of records. 
How is a schedule kept, how closed? What are the advantages of marking, its disad- 
vantages? Whatshould the marks express? On the fifth, the official relations of the 
teacher and his powers are discussed. What authority to make rules, suspend, expel? 
Why cultivate good feeling of parents; how induce them to take interest in schooi? 

In school management, on the first day inside work is considered. The qualifications 
on the part of the teacher to have the pupil tidy, noiseless, busy; to make thoughtful, 
attentive, truthful, and polite. On the second day outside workisviewed. Should the 
teacher appear on the play-ground? Should he play? How suppress the bully, foul 
language, and gambling? On the third day the exercises would seem to lap with those 
of the fifth day of the subject ‘‘organization,” though dealing more with the personal 
atmosphere of the teacher than his powers. Why has the teacher a right to govern the 
school?, Whetrales are necessary? Theevilsof injustice, of acerbity, morcscness, tem- 
per. On the fourth day, ‘‘Whatis punishment?” is asked. Why necessary? Its proper 
and improper forms. May it be a kindness? On the fifth day the evils of misgovern- 
ment are discussed. 

If we understand the typegraphical indications, the above subjects are for the ‘‘lower 
grade,’’ and the following two for the ‘‘higher grade.’’ First, ‘‘ qualification of the 
teacher.’’ On the first day the necessary connection between a good teacher and good 
school is examined. What are and how deeply he should feel his responsibilities? Is 
the expectation of pay a proper motive? Why should he insist on a fair compensation ? 
On the second day the professional aptness, the physical condition, and the mental and 
moral characteristics of the teacher receive attention. Is the best scholar the best 
teacher? How does ill-health disqualify him? What mental, what moral chacteristics 
should he have? On the third day the non-professionally-trained teacher is considered. 
We give the text in full. ‘‘Are teachers generally well prepared for their work when 
they begin? Why is this so? Is it possible to make preparation for teaching before 
one takes charge of a school? In what ways can it be done? (Give as many as you 
can.) If one who begins teaching without preparation becomes skilful at last, where 
does he acquire his skill? At whose expense has he gained it ? Could he learn a trade 
in this way ? Why isitnot done? Does it follow that one who knows a subject well 
can certainly teach it well? What else must he know? Illustrations: How should a 
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/ 
teacher’s knowledge of a subject—arithmetic, for instance—differ from that of one who 
merely wishes to make a practical use of his knowledge?’’ On the fourth day the teacher 
as an object lesson in manners, morals, conversation, and dress, is discussed, and on the 
fifth the professionally prepared teacher is considered. if he makes no progress does he 
remain stationary? What is thought ofa lawyer without atibrary? What advantages 
accrue from attending professional meetings? Can he afford these things? . 
‘In the elements of psychology on the first day the mind as a wholeis considered. Are 
all minds alike? How can we speak of the laws of mind? What is a mental faculty ? 
Can education give the mindany new power? NHowdoes any mental power gain strength? 
On the second day the intellect, the feelings, and the will are considered; on the third 
day, memory and the ‘‘ reflective power;”’ on the fourth day the use to be made of the 
emotions and the cultivation of the will, and on the fifth day attention. 

Eight principles of mind, activity, and growth are given: Health; attention; self-ac- 
tivity, for there is no way in which a mind can increase in knowledge or power except 
by its own activity; mental acquisition and power are growths and require time; ideas 
and thoughts are not conveyed to but formed or awakened in a mind; the crude material 
for all that the mind knows or thinks comes through the sense; neither knowledge nor 
skill is ours until it has become habit; one can express intelligibly what is understood, 
and the attempt to make a clear statement tends towards cleagness of thought. Some 
characteristics of children are attention in its lower form, the use of the sense to exhibit 
mental activity, muscular activity, imitation, faith, curiosity, memory, imagination. 

The subject of language is divided into a primary division and an intermediate di- 
vision. In the first the object is to instruct the teacher how to teach the pupil to speak 
correctly, (1) by easy and natural conversations, (2) by judicious correction of incor- 
rect language as it is spoken; and to compare correctly, (1) by copying words and sen- 
tences, (2) by filling ee in sentences, (3) by dictation, (4) by making sentences, 
(5) by combining short sentences. <A distinct percepticn of objects is the basis of the 
child’s language. Hence the instructor will find ample material for accomplishing the 
work, in familiar objects, in the reading lesson, in number work, and in children’s books. 

In the intermediate division very much the same course is pursued; geography, arith- 
metic, and history are to contribute their share in speaking, and to written work is 
added better writing and business forms. In this work the teachers are to be called 
upon to give illustrations. 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


We believe the necessity of having a superintendent is fully recognized in cities and 
within a few years Philadelphia, long a phenomenon in this respect, has acknowledged 
the value of such an officer by creating the office. Ifthe general proposition of business 
life, that the poorer the workman the better must be the supervisor, be applicable to 
educational affairs, it is in the rural districts and not in the cities that the greater need 
for inspection exists. The county superintendency has long been looked upon as having 
this character, but in addition to the incumbent being occupied with other duties, to 
the exclusion of his duty as an inspector, the charge is frequently made against him of 
being a politician, receiving his office as a reward of activity in the caucus rather than 
in the school-room. How just or unjust this charge may be we are not prepared to say, 
merely referring the reader to the action in Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, which con- 
tiguous States appear to be, to use the expression of the weather maps, the center of this 
storm. ‘‘ Divorce educational! affairs from politics’’ is very observably the ery there, 
and it refers, if we are not much mistaken, to the appointment of county superintend- 
ents, for the charge against the appointment of teachers appears to be nepotism rather 
than political favoritism; but these charges have nothing like the vigor and number of 
the demands for educational qualifications on the part of ihe county superintendents. 

The new examination code of New York, which the State superintendent thinks the 
most important educational event since the adoption of the common school system, is 
given under New York. Two other matters occur in the proceedings of the associations 
calling for notice. One is the establishment of a State certificate, as asked in Texas, for 
instance, and the other a suggestion that a column of the county newspaper be secured 
for education information of local interest. The last point is briefly discussed by the 
president of the State association of Kentucky, p. 422. 


THE COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS oF NEw YORE CITY. 


‘The event of the year which particularly calls for our attention is the foundation of 
the college for the training of teachers, through the activity of the Industrial Education 
Association of New York City. From the source from which it sprang tendencies toward 
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manual training may be inferred, and indecd the necessity of new teachers for the ‘‘new 
education’’ has been the motive that led to its establishment. 

In the thirty-third annual report of the board of trustees of the New Jersey State 
Normal School the following language is used: ‘‘Not normal school, but tradesmen 
teachers required if industrial schools for teaching trades are established,’’ and under 
this caption the gentlemen of the board, after stating that ‘* Teaching industrial pursuits 
is beyond the scope of the operations of the State Normal School,’’ proceed to argue the 
question thus: 

‘“ The object of the State Normal School, stated in the law which created the school, 
is ‘the training and education of its pupils in such branches of knowledge and such 
methods of teaching and governing as will qualify them for teachers of our common 
schools.’ 

‘‘The public school system is framed to furnish the best instruction possible to all the 
children of a school age in morai culture and in the knowledge they must acquire 
to enable them to discharge the duties of life with fidelity. to be useful to themselves, 
to all they come in contact with, and to the commonwealth. 

“The object is to impart the foundatioa-knowledge required for every position in 
life. 

‘(The particular kind of education which must necessarily be acquired as an addition 
to the foundation-knowledge imparted by the teachers in our public schools, the pupil 
must either during the school age, or aiter it, acquire from other sources and by other 
means than the publicschool-room. The foundation-knowledge, however, must be not 
only thorough and complete, but so extended inits reach as to aiford the underlying 
ground-work necessary for any of the useful employments which, in this day, fertile in 
inventions and surprising openings for occupation, call for and require the best pre- 
pared energy and skill in manual and mental labor of both males and females. 

‘‘How to prepare by suitable and needed education those who have acquired or are 
acquiring the foundation-knowledge taught in the public school, for the particular em- 
ployment, manual or mental, which requires instruction beyond that afforded in the 
public school-room, is the problem. 


* * * * * * * 


“Tfthe time has arrived for extending by legislation on the public’school system so 
as to provide daily or periodical instruction in industrial pursuits of a practical sub- 
stantial character, not mere theoretical teaching, what shall oe the method adopted ? 
What practical business employments shall be taught? What qualifications will be 
required of instructors of industrial pursuits? In what way can industrial schools be 
connected with the present public schools so that the attendance of pupils at the two 
different kinds of schools snall be adjusted ? will be among the many questions con- 
sidered. 

*“ While the public school as now conducted will continue to provide the foundation- 
Knowledge requisite, the industrial school will provide the additional knowledge to 
qualify the pupil for the particular employment engaged in as the life-work of the 
pupil. 

‘*The special teaching that would be required in the industrial school to so instruct 
pupils as to enable them practically to engage in the particular business taught, as em- 
ployers or employed, would require special teachers and separate schools. 

= * * # * ¥ * 


“Should legislation be deemed practicable and wise, it has not been suggested that 
there should be, nor does it seem practicable to make any change in the organization or 
Operations of the State Norma! School. 

**The teachers required for industrial sckools would be competent persons who are or 
have been practically, actively, and successfully engaged in the regular business of the 
occupation which they are expected to teach in the industrial schools where they would 
be employed, a line of teaching entirely outside of that for which the graduates of the 
State Normal School are qualitied by the instruction they receive in the institution un- 
der the care and control of this board.”’ 

The Industrial Education Association, which believes that trade training, industrial 
training, or whatsoever it may be called. as such. has no place in the public schools, that 
*“‘they are not to teach trades but to educaie,’?! naturally differs from the trustees of 
the New Jersey school, and has established a college for the training of teachers, which 
“is a professional school, and not anormal school in the usual sense of that term. The 
elements of a secondary education are not taught at the college, but are required of 
applicants for admission.”’ 


‘See Chapter XV. 
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“It was at once apparent,’’ says Dr. Butler, the president of the new school, ‘‘ that 
to train persons equipped for a single branch of instruction only, and not to give them 
the basis of a professicnal training, was not to train teachers, but tradesmen; the grad- 
uates of such a college could be artisans, but not artists. It was seen that the time had 
come to extend the application of that fundamental principle of the association’s work, 
which I have already mentioned. Industrial training, to haveits fullest value, must be 
an integral part of general education, 20 that it should include the further statement, 
‘the teacher of manual training should be the teacher of the other class subjects and 
not a special teacher.’ The importance of a single teacher for each class of children in 
the primary school can not be overestimated. At this age what the pupils most need 
is a constant, firm, and consistent influence exerted upon them. ii the high school 
plan of department teaching is carried into the primary school this influence can not be 
exerted, and character training is sacrificed for doubtful gain in merely intellectual 
progress. There is another reason why the regular ciass teacher should also give the in- 
struction in manual training. Any subject which is taught by a special teacher is re- 
garded as an excrescence on the regular curriculum, and not as standing on the same 
level with reading, writing, and arithmetic. It would be fatal to manuai training to 
create the impression that this is true of it. Manual training must be an integral part 
of the curriculum or it should not be introduced at all.’’ 

The question, then, being not how to train teachers of manual training, but how to 
train teachers who shall know how to teach manual training, the association answered 
it by establishing this coilege. It is not complete yet, and ‘“‘ years may pass before it 
will be.’”? ‘‘Itis not a normal school and is not intended to be such [that is, what is 
usually covered by that term]. The normal schools of this country are some of them 
excellent, many of them poor; * * * they are academies or high schools with a 
slight infusion of pedagogic instruction. They certainly are not to the profession they 
represent what the law school, the medical school, and the theological seminary are to 
their respective professions. * * The training college which this association has 
founded is astrictly professional school. The courseof study is two years in length, and 
is designed solely to train broad-minded, cultured, professionally trained teachers. It is 
based on psychology and includes also the history and science of educating methods of 
teaching, including the subjects included in the term: manual training, observation, and 
practice in the model school, the theory and practice of the kindergarten, natural science, 
including the construction of simple illustrative apparaius, and history.”’ 

The candidate for admission must be at least eightcen vears old and have graduated 
from an approved high school or academy. Graduates of normal ‘schools and colleges 
are admitted without examination. All other applicants are rigidly examined in arith- 
metic, plane geometry, history, geography, elementary science, and English. Drawing 
will be added in order to emphasize its importance as a school ‘subject. 

The pupils in attendance may be classified under four heads: those in the college 
course, 18; those called special, 86; the children of the model school, 64; and the chil- 
dren called special students, 508. Of the adult special students, 30 pursued a course in 
‘‘industrial art;’’? 28, sewing; 18, domestic economy; 4, domestic economy and sewing; 4, 
mechanical drawing; 1, wood-working; and 1, observation and practice in a model school. 
Of the 104 regular and special students, but 8 were men. Dr. Butler thinks it quite 
safe to assume that the demand for men to introduce and supervise manual training for 
boys will rectify this inequality in the representation of the sexes at his institution. 

‘The model school has a grammar grade of 20, a primary of 16, a kindergarten of 28. 
Of the 508 children in special classes, 116 are taught sewing, 167domestic economy, 142 
‘industrial art,’’ and 83 wood-working. 

We give the programmes of the special classes below. The teachers’ training course 
has been given above in the language of the president of the school, 


‘ 
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Schedule of Special and Extra Classes for Adults, and Assignment of Teachers—Second 
dern, 


1888. 


9.30, 
Domestic Economy: 


Ladies’ Class No.3, Mrs. 


Sherwood. 


10.00. 
Sewing: 


Ladics’ Class No.1, Mrs. 


Roberts. 


2.00. 
Sewing: 


Normal Class No.1, Mrs. 


Fisk. 


3.09. 
Doniestic Economy: 


Normal Class No. 2 » Pro- 


fessor Oakley. 


Tuesday, Wednesday. 
| 
11.00. | 2.00. 
Domestic Economy: Sewing: 
Ladies’ Class No.1, Pro- Normal Class No.1, Mrs. 
fessor Oakley. | Fisk. 
2,00. 3.30. 
Sewing: Wood Working: 
Ladies’ Class No. 2, Miss | Private School Stu- 
E.A. Oakley. dents’ Class No. 2, 


Professor Richards, 


2.30. 
Wood Working Ho) 
Private Shool Stu- | Domestic Economy: 


dents’ Class No. 1, W pking Girls’ Class 
Professor Richards. No. 1, Mrs. Buch- 
te 
3.30. 


Domestic Economy: 
Normal Class No.1, Pro- 


fessor Oakley. 
4.30. 
Industrial Art: 8.00, 
Teachers’ Class No. 1, | Mechanical Drawing: 
Proressor Carter. Professor Richards. 
7.00. 
Domestic Economy: 
Cooks’ Class, Mrs. Sher-_ 
wood, 
Thursday. Friday. Saturday. 
10.00, 2.00. 10.00. | 
Domestic Economy: Sewing Industrial Art: | 


Ladies’ Class No.2, Pro- | 


fessor Oakley. 


4,30. 

Industrial Art: 
Teachers 
Professor Carter. 


7.30, 
Domestic Economy: 
Working Girls’ 
\o.2, Mrs. Roberts, 


7.30. 
Domestic Economy: 
irs. Sherwood. 


§.00. 
Mechanical Drawing: 
Professor Richards. 


| Private School Students’ 
* Class) No. iy 


Class 


Teachers’ Class No. 2, 
Professor Carter. 


Tiatives? Class No. 2, Miss 
E. A. Oakley. 


3.30. 10.00. 
Wood Working: 


Class No. 1, Professor Private School Stu- 


Richards, dents’ Class No. 2, 
Professor Richards. 
3.30. 
_ Domestic Economy: 11.00. 
Norma! Class No.1, Pro- | Sewing: 
fessor Oakley. Normal Class No.2, Mrs. 
isc 


. ‘ 
e 
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Schedule of Children’s Special and Extra Classes, and Assignment of Teachers—Second 
Term, 1888, ' 


Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. 


; 8.30, 3.30, 1,30, 
Sewing: 4 . Industrial Art: Industria! Art: 
Section 1: Miss Ma- Section 1: Professor Newsboys’ Class, Pro- 
hony, Miss Rode. Carter, Miss Palmer, fessor Carter. 
Section 2: Miss Simons, Miss Gorton. 
Miss Uterhart. Section 2: Miss Trip- 3.30. 
pett, Mrs. Mazzano- | Domestic Economy: 
3.30. vich. Professor Oakley and 
Wood Working: Section 3: Miss West- Assistants. 
Professor Richards, Mr. endorf, Miss Schiiss- 
Bloomer, Mr. Flit- er. 7.90. 
ner, Section 4: Miss Ma- | Wood Working: 
hony, Miss Simons.| Mr. Bloomer. 


Thursday. Friday. | Saturday. 


3.30. 3.30, 9.30. 
Sewing: ; Industrial Art: Domestic Economy: 
Section 1: Miss Boye- Section 1: Professor Professor Oakley and 
sen, Mrs. Guirey. Carter, Miss Palmer, Assistants, 
Section 2: Miss Kelly, Miss Gorton. is 
Miss Stansbury. Section 2: Miss Trip- 
pett, Mrs. Mazzano- 
3.30. vich. 
Wood Working: Section 3: Miss West- 
Professor Richards, Mr. endorf, Miss Schiss- 
Bloomer, Mr. Flit- ler. 
ner. Section 4: Miss Ma- 
: hony, Miss Simons. 
Domestic Economy: 
Professor Oakley and 
Assistants. 


PEABODY NORMAL COLLEGE, 


Although hardly giving the late State Normal College at Nashville the character of a 
national institution, the recent change of name by the authority of the Tennessee State 
board of education to Peabody Nermai College distinctly marks it as a normal college for 
all the Southern States—‘' The Normal College of the whole South.”’ It is well known 
that the trustees of the Peabody Fund annually expend nearly $33,000 for scholarships 
and salaries at this institution, and it should not be forgotten that Mr. Peabody’s pur- 
pose was ‘‘ that the benefits intended shall be distributed among the entire population 
[of the Southern and South-western States] without other distinction than their needs 
and the opportunities of usefulness to them.’’ Animated with the justice of this con- 
sideration, and perhaps not unmindful of the benefits immediate and prospective to be 
derived from having an institution so powerfully supported within the borders of their 
State, the action above referred to has been taken by the members of the State board on 
their own motion. 

The organization of this institution is highly complex. Three boards are concerned 
in the management; the Peabody board of trustees, which furnishes by far the largest 
amount of money, the State board of education by virtue of an annual State appropri- 
- ation of $10,000, and the board of trustees of the University of Nashville.who own the 
buildings and grounds. That conflict has been avoided, there being so many authori- 
ties, is an evidence of the subordination of personal or local feeling to the interest of 
the cause of education in the South. 

This singular juxtaposition of authority seems to have been caused by the necessity of 
making the compromises ever required when the result is be moral rather than pecuni- 
ary gain. When in 1874 or 1875 the Peabody trustees found it necessary, as it has al- 
ways been found necessary, to have professional teachers, and determined to provide 
them by establishing a normal school and, Nashville having been selected, made 


1It is an open secret, we believe, that when the Peabody Fund is distributed, at the expiration of 
the limit imposed by Mr. Peabody, a large portion of it wili be used in endowing or founding a 
normal college. 


al 
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overtures to the State Legislature of Tennessee, they were refused. The State was too 
poor. But the trustees of the University of Nashville gave the use for two years of its 
grounds, buildings, and funds to the proposed school as represented by the State board 
of education, and the Peabody trustees $5,000 per annum. The principal condition ex- 
acted by the university board being *‘ that its [the proposed school’s] principal officer 
and his assistants should be selected and their compensation fixed by the university 
board.’ The State board accepted the proposition of the university, and stood sponsor 
to the school. In 1376 the $200 scholarships for the benetit of all the States aided by 
the fund were established, twenty-five being offered. It was not until 1981 that the 
State made the first appropriation. amounting to $5,000, 

The recent death of Dr. Stearns, the head of the schoo), brought out sharply the ques- 
tion of the power of appo‘nting a snecessor. The chairman of the Peabody trustees 
took the initiative, and appointed William H. Payne, professor of the science and art of 
teaching in the University of Michigan, to fill the vacancy ; this nomination was subse- 

| quently confirmed not only by the Peabody trustees, but also by the two Tennessee 
boards. As tothe question of jurisdiction there may have been a doubt, but none 
whatever as to the wisdom of the choice. In his report to the Peabody trustees the 
new president says : 

‘“‘It gives me great pleasure to record the fact that only one spirit animates the State 
Board of Education and the Board of Trustees of the University of Nashville—that of 
devotion to the prosperity of the Normal College. Both these boards have not only 
seconded all my efiorts for perfecting the organization and equipment of the college, but 
so faras possible have anticipated my wishes and plans, and have granted me all the 
material aid within their power. 

‘‘So far as I have been able to interpret the sentimetit of public-spirited citizens in 
Tennessee and in the South in general, it is that of cordial sympathy with the purposes 
and plans of the Normal College. The State superintendents, particularly of the States 
having Peabody scholarships, are all active friends of the college, and have most cheer- 
fully and efficiently co-operated with me in making its advantages known to the educa- 
tional public of their respective States, and in conducting the examinations for scholar- 
ships according to the plans which I have proposed. 

#*The growth of public interest in the Normal College is attested by what I think to 
be a typical fact reported from Virginia; namely, last year there were twenty-three com- 
petitors for nine vacant scholarships, whereas this year there were fifty-four competitors 
for five scholarships. 

‘**One of the most hopeful indications of the approaching collegiate year is the forma- 
tion of a Baccalaureate class of considerable size. Alost of the students who will com- 
pose this class are graduates of collegiate institutions of the South, who take this oppor- 
tunity to extend their professionali education. The preparation of teachers for the higher 
positions in the public school service of the South I take to be the characteristic aim of 
the Peabody Normal Coilege; and my purpose is to raise the grade of instruction as 
rapidly as prudence permits. The Peabody education fund is most wisely expended in 
educating teachers who will occupy commanding positions where they themselves shall 
become the educators of teachers. 

“= * * ‘There were graduated in May, 1888, twenty-four young men and twenty- 
three young women with the degree of Licentiate of Instruction. As the college offers 
unequalled advantages for professional instruction at a merely nominal cost ($6 a year), 
I hope the attendance of non-scholarship students may be gradually extended from year 
to year. 

“ Recollecting that this coilege is a professional school, and not an institution for mere 
academic instruction, I have organized courses of study in the theory, history, and art 
of education, and which are more comprehensive than those given in any other institu- 
tion in the country. 

“The most pressing need of the college at this point in its history is alibrary. A 
part of the necessary equipment of a high school is a library of good books; but this 
college is virtually without a library of modern books. The university and society 
libraries contain about ten thousand volumes; but these collections were made, in the 
main, fifty years age, and need to be supplemented by several thousand yolumes of 
modern books. JI purpose to catalogue the existing libraries, and I shall feel greatly 
helped if vour board will set apart a generoussum for the purchaseof books. It is only 
with the strictest economy that the ordinary current expenses of the college can be paid 
from the sums at the disposal of the Siate and university boards. 

“As you know with what reluctance I severed my connection with the University of 
Michigan in order io accept your ca!! to the presidency of this college, I feel it my grate- 
ful duty to assure you that I am much more than pleased with the change I have made; 
oe ashing to carry out the plans and purposes of your board to the extent of my 
ability. 
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NATIONAL NORMAL COLLEGE. 


The necessity for trained teachers for the schools being as real as that for trained 
ofiicers for the Army and Navy, the want would undoubtedly have long since been sup- 
plied had the National Government had the control of the teaching body as it has of the 
lighting. Although, having no jurisdiction in the matter of education, a powerful in- 
fluence might be exerted by the establishment of a school for the professional training 
of well-educated persons by the General Government. The results of the action of the 
Peabody Fund trustees is an evidence of the influence that may be exerted in this way. 

A bill was introduced during the last session of Congress to ‘‘estabilish @ national uni- 
versity for the education of teachers,’’ to be known as ‘‘ The National University,’’ with 
such a course of study as would appear to render it liable to the objections which are 
now being so openly made against the normal schools. 

Training in the profession of teaching, it seems, is not the feature of the instruction 
which the institution is to afford, but a co-ordinate department; in fact, the university is _ 
but a national normal school, with the academic features that the State normal school 
is trying so hard to getrid of. The candidates for admission are to be versed in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and to have a knowledge of the elements of English grammar, 
geography, and history of the United States, and there is to be a very large number of 
appointments, and the pupils are to be retained in the pay of the United States as long 
as they remain in the institution itself or teach in the schools of a State after graduation. 
Whether this is wholly to provide against the mean pay that teachers, especially country 
teachers receive, or in part to keep the ladies, one-half of the appointees, who graduate in 
the profession for which they have been educated, we do not know, but give the bill in 
full, that the reader may judge of its various provisions as the first tentative of the kind. 


A BILL to establish a National University for the education of teachers, 


Be it enacied by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there shall be established in the District of Columbia an insti- 
tution of learning to be known as ‘‘the National University,’’ for the purpose of eda- 
cating teachers, at which shall be taught the English language and literature, mathe- 
mutics, the natural sciences and mechanic arts, and particularly all such branches of 
education as will make students proficient in the art of teaching in the common schools 
of the several States and Territoriés of the United States and the District of Columbia, 
and such other studies as the board of regents of the university may prescribe. No par- 
tisan or sectarian doctrines shall be taught, and the institution shall be, in the selection 
of officers, instructors, and employés, strictly non-partisan and non-sectarian, and the 
board of regents, and all other persons participating in the management of the institu- 
tion, are especially charged to faithfully observe and comply with this provision. 

Src. —. That the university shall be under the control of a board of regents, consist- 
ing of the Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Navy, Postimaster-General, Secretary of the Interior, and Attorney-General, who 
shall have full power to select a site and purchase the necessary grounds in the District 
of Columbia for the purposes of the university. They shall have power to employ ex- 
perts and other versons to lay out the grounds, make plans and specifications for the 
necessary buildings for the university, and to cause the same to be constructed; and 
also to appoint a president of the institution, who shall hold office during good behavior, 
and either appoint, or prescribe regulations for the appointment and removal by the 
president of the university of all necessary professors, teachers, and employés of the 
institution. 

Sec. -. That the president and professors of the university shall constitute the fac- 
ulty, and have the management of the university, regulate the course of studies, and 
grant diplomas to students who have creditably completed the course of studies, under 
such regulations as the board of regents shall prescribe. 

Src. 4, That the salaries of all the appointees of the university shall be fixed by the 
board of regents until Congress shall otherwise prescribe. And the board of, regents 
shall have authority to employ such clerical or other assistance as may be necessary in 
the execution of the duties required of them by this act, and fix their compensation. 

SEC. 5. That tuition, rooms, board, lodging, text-books, and stationery shall be fur- 
nished for the students by the United States free of charge. 

SEc. 6. That the course of instraction shall be four years. The President of the United 
States shall annually appoint to the university fifty students. Each Senator and Mem- 
ber of Congress, including Delegates from the Territories, shall appoint to the university 
one student, a resident of his State, district, or Territory, as the case may be, each year. 
Students sHall be appointed one year in advance of the time of their admission to the 
university, except in cases where, by reason of death or other cause, a vacuncy occurs 
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which can not be provided for by such appointment in advance, and in case of such va- 
cancy an appointment shall be made to till the same by the officer whose duty it was to 
make the original appointment, as hereinabove provided, or by his successor in oflice. _ 

Src. 7. That both niales and females shall be admitted to the university. The re- 
gents shall regulate the first appointments so that one-half shall be males and the other 
half shall be temales, after which the appointments shall be made of the different sexes 
at each succeeding year, and the appointments to fill vacancies shall be so made that the 
pnuniber of males and females in the university sliall at all times beas near equal as pos- 
sible: Provided, always, That if the requisite number of either sex do not apply for ap- 
pointment to the university, appointments of the other sex may be made without regard 
to the relative number of males and females in the institution. Appointees shall bead- 
mitted to the university only between the ages of seventeen and twenty-two years. 

Sec. 8. That the appointees shall be examined under regulations to be prescribed by 
the faculty before they shall be admitted to the university, and shall be required to be 
versed in reading, writing, arithmetic, and to have a knowledge of thie elements of Eng- 
lish grammar, descriptive geography, particularly that of the United States, and of the 
history of the United States. 

Sec. 9. That each student shall, previous to his or her admission to the university, 
take and subscribe an oath or affirmation, in the following form: 

‘*T, A B, do solemnly swear that I will support the Constitution of the Usited States 
and bear true allegiance to the National Government; that I will maintain and defend 
the sovereignty of the United States, paramount to any and all allegiance, sovereignty, 
or fealty I may owe to any State, county, or country whatsoever.’’ 

And shall also give the following pledge: 

‘TI, A B, herehy give my pledge of honor to faithfully observe the rules and regula- 
tions of the National University, and to apply myself diligently to the course of studies 
prescribed; and that I will devote my time and attention to the business of teaching for 
at least ten years after I shall have graduated, and will during my whole life aid the 
cause of education in such manner as I may be able to do, consistent with my circum- 
stances and occupation.”’ 

Sec. 10. That students of the university, while pursuing their studies in that insti- 
tution, and after graduating therefrom, while teaching in common schools or in State or 
Territorial institutions maintained for the purpose of instructing students in the art of 
teaching, and complying with the rules prescribed for their conduct, shall, in addition 
to any compensation they may otherwise receive for their services, be severally paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States the sum of twenty dollars per month. 

Sec. 11. That both the students and graduates of the university shall conform te rules 
and regulations as to good behavior, reputable conduct, and fidelity to the cause of edu- 
cation prescribed by the faculty with the approval of the Board of Regents; and for 
non-compliance with such rules and regulations a student may be dismissed from the 
university, and the diploma of a teacher may be cancelied and the teacher dismissed 
from the service of the United States after an investigation, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the faculty may prescribe, with the approval of the Board of Regents. : 

Src. 12. That it shail be the duty of the Board of Regents to require full reports 
from the facuity and all officers and agents appointed by them, annually, on the first 
day of November, and transmit the same to the President of the United States, with 
stich recommendations and suggestions as they may deem proper. 

SEc. 15. Thet the sum of one million dollars is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying the pro- _ 
visions of this act into effect. 


PHYSICAL AND MANUAL TRAINING IN NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
“Education,’? says M. Jules Rochard, of the French Academy of Medicjne!, ‘‘is 
nothing more in the last analysis than transmitting to those who are entering life the 
knowledge of those who have preceded them, and the larger the fund the more compli- 
cated education becomes. Each step made in advance along the way of civilization, 
each conquest realized in the domain of intellect, appears as an addition on the already- 
overloaded school programme.’’ 

It is true that M. Rochard is speaking more particularly of the French lycée (college), 
but we think his remarks quite appropriate to a page that has to record the addition by 
the Legislature of New York of instruction in manual training to the programme of the 
State normal schools. 

We find that these schools are objected to by the president of the New York College 
for Training Teachers and of the Industrial Education Association as not professional 


IL’ éducation hygiénique et le surmenage intellectuel. Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Mai, 1887. 
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schools, as not like his own, training technically persons already educated. Thus it ap- 
pears that to the functions of educating and professional training is now to be added that 
of manual training. Besides this, itis very certain that the kindergarten is gradually be- 
coming a part of the normal school course, although this subject, it may be said, is the 
beginning and a part of manual training. In addition to these the gymnasium is thought 
essential in preparing the teacher for professional work, as is shown by the remarks on 
the subject by the State superintendent of Connecticut who speaks to, this effect: 

‘“The end for which this instruction is given is not amusement nor to confer an ac- 
complishment, but that the graduates may have sound bodies, and so be able to teach a 
school better; for the relation of teacher to scholar implies that the children have con- 
fidence in the teacher and that the teacher is worthy of confidence. No teacher with a 
weak body and resulting infirmities of mind can long retéin the confidence of children. 
It is urged against teachers that as they advance in years under their exhausting duties 
they lose freshness and vigor of body and the elasticity of mind which commend them to 
the young. Ill health is apt in addition to absorb the attention of the sufferer and ade- 
sire for higher professional attainments has no place.’’ 

In his last report the State superintendent of California observes: ‘‘Every one wiil 
admit that a teacher should possess scholarship, training, and ctilture. He should also 
possess a sound body. Good physical strength and ready flow of animal spirits are re- 
quisites in the teacher, that he may be able to withstand the nervous strain and com- 
mand the attention and respect of his pupils. Without this his work will necessarily 
be defective, unsatisfactory to his pupils, and painful to himself.’’ 

Manual training in any of its elementary forms, wood-working in the upper grades, 
and the exercises of the manual training school properly so called, not being classed as 
elementary, is not a substitute for gymnastic exercises. It furnishes tangible objects of 
thought, but while exercising the mind, is not equally adapted to exercising the whole 
body. And the presence of many ladies at these schools, two-thirds of their enrolment, 
causes difficulty when the attempt is made to supply the necessity for physical exercise; 
that is, exercise given in a systematic way with a definite end in view; for them calis- 
thenics and the lighter gymnastics are adapted as they are not adapted to men. 

The French physician from whom we have quoted, after observing that overpressure 
in schools is the question of the day, and that recently it had been carried to the Acad- 
emy of Medicine and even to both branches of the French Legislature, and that the 
‘¢ American formula,’’ which, dividing the day into three equal parts, devotes one of them 
to study, is the best, proceeds to make some suggestions as to the means through which 
the hygienic education may be obtained in the case of boys. 

Eight hours should be given, this author thinks, to meals, the toilet, recreation, bodily 
exercise, and music and dancing, etc. Recreations (plays) ought to be longer and more 
utilized, because the students engage in them spontaneously when time and encourage- 
ment is given, nevertheless it is well to insist upon physical exercises which are not play 
properly so called. Gymnastics should occupy the first place in such exercises on ac- 
count of its accessibility and the variety of movements it permits. It will not be diffi- 
cult to render the work attractive, but it is necessary to remind the instructors that the 
pupils are to be made vigorous and agile and not acrobats ‘‘or clowns.’’? To give regu- 
larity to the instructions it is necessary to have two gymnasiums, one under cover and 
the other in the open air, as has been done at the Lycée at Vanves. ‘‘The necessary com- 
plements of gymnastics,’’ continues the author, ‘‘are fencing, horseback riding, singing, 
andswimming. The first isan excellent exercise.! Independent of the vigor, agility, and 
precision of movement that it develops better than anything else, it gives to young peo- 
ple a confident and easy air much more becoming at their age than the stooping form of 
those who have grown pale over their books. Horseback riding has its place in a liberal 
education for the same reasons, while swimming is of all exercises the best for harden- 
ing the body. It calls into play muscles which are habitually in repose and develops 
the chest by the deep and long inspirations which the process demands. These efforts 
are not accompanied by-loss (déperdition), since they occur in cold water, and to the 
muscular activity is added the tonic effect of the cold bath. Useful to all men, swim- 
ming is necessary to those who live upon the shore of or neara river. It is astonishing 
that so many persons are found in the pavy who can not swim. Singing has not the 
same importance, but it is very useful in developing the lungs, and of all the esthetic 
recreations (arts d’agrémené) it is the most hygienic. Hygienists are unanimous in ask- 
ing that it be accorded the place in education that it ought not to have lost.’’ 


1“* Those who are cribbed, cabined, and confined by office work and the wearing life of towns 
find that fencing is as near as possible to perfection as an exercise. Encouraging, as it does, self- 
control, forbearance, fair play, and most of the minor virtues of good breeding; admirable as a 
training-school for the quick eye, the ready wit, and the light strong hand, * * * it is only just 
ie fencing should be called the fine art of athletics.’"*°—Henry Eckford, in the Century for January, 

887. 
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It is not necessary to say that the hygienic education given at our normal schools has 
but ope, perhaps two, of the featnres advocated by the French physician, gymnastics 
and singing. From the returns made by principals we find that gymimastums arg not 
uncommon, and calisthenic exercises are quite frequently a part of the school work either 
daily or at intervals during the week. In several instances a special teacher is em- 
ployed. 

Manual training has been introduced into several schools, taking the form of wood- 
working for men, and cooking and sewing for women, and ‘construction work.’’ In 
several instances we are informed that preparation is being made to introduce the sub- 
ject. 

Under the head of Pennsylvania (p. 444) we have given a brief account of the intro- 
duction of cooking into the normal school of Philadelphia, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION AT CHICAGO, 1887. 


The president, Mr. Taylor, in opening the meeting spoke of the value of conventions. 
When physicians convene they find profit in listening to the experience of others in 
treating disease. Why should not they meet to discuss the means and methods of men- 
tal growth? They had theory and fragmentary reports, but the rank and file are not 
finding them helpful. In the speaker’s intercourse with teachers a lack of acquaintance 
with pedagogical authorities was most noticeable, and they practiced the best methods 
with so slight a comprehension of their value that a smile or sneer would cause them to 
be discarded. The science of pedagogy has no Kent, no Blackstone yet. Rousseau 
should be read, we are told, but he was a mere dreamer, is added; Pestalozzi should 
also be read, but he is an enthusiast; Froebel all should know, but then he must be 
adapted; Rosenkranz is great, but hard to digest, etc. Of course it would be unwise to 
follow any one author blindly, but as the teacher does follow some kind of authority is 
it not proper that he should know what the more experienced in the profession recognize 
as wisest and best? ‘‘We meet and talk and resolve, but do we accomplish what we 
might for the humble toilers in the 250,000 school-houses in our land?’’ This service 
was not to be accomplished in one year or in five. It was begun at the preceding 
meeting and was to be continued at this. The reports to the association should be di- 
gested that teachers might utilize it. The profession looks to the normal schools to ex- 
amine, sift, and value the new methods, factors that are constantly appearing. Let 
there be a consensus of opinion put in plain Janguage to serve as an authority to which 
teachers can appeal in their contests with patrons, boards of control, and superintend- 
ents. 

President Gray, of the St. Cloud State Normal School, discussed the ‘‘ Methods of in- 
struction in the normal schools of the United States.’’ He regarded this as the most 
vital question before the normal schols. He had prepared and sent out a series of thirty- 
two questions in May, 1887. Of the one hundred and seventy-five schools bearing the 
name normal to which the questions were sent, seventy-four were returned in such shape 
as to make them of value. He had no thought of generalizing on the data; that was a 
dangerous process to any but the most patient observer of facts. Impressions, then, not 
judgments, were to be given. His paper may be briefed under the following heads: 

Wiat do not normal schools teach ?—He found forty-seven differentterms tised to describe 
the course or courses of study in these schools. Excluding those differing in name only, 
a large number remained to show how chaotic are the curricula in schools nominally ex- 
isting for the training of teachers. If the normal schools would have themselves re- 
spected as technical schools they must have technical courses. 

Methods. —Forty-eight schools report aspecia! teacher in methods; four, ‘‘all aresuch;”’ 

two, “several;’? two, “‘ five,’? and one, ‘‘eight.?? A course in ‘methods’? is usually 
a course in the common-school branches, but a few cover everything by this term, even 
psychology and even practice teaching. The fifty-seven schools answering the question 
as to what subjects are taught under methods and as toa special teacher of them, regard 
the subject as necessary in a normal course. The time given varies all the way from 
two to twenty months. The average time for the fifty-seven schools may be placed at 
eight mouths, one recitation daily, though throwing out the time given to mental science 
this average is reduced to six months. 
_ Psychology.—Out of the seventy-four schools reporting fifty-nine have mental science, 
in a large number of cases without the text-book. The average of fifty-eight schools is 
vbout four and one-haif months, a lesson daily. In twenty-two schools mental science 
precedes ‘‘methods,’’ in nineteen it follows, and in thirty-one accompanies (thirteen an- 
swering so as to be counted twice). Not more than ten seem to have concluded that 
psychology is the foundation upon which the art of instruction is built. 

Practice teaching.—Fifty-five schools have practice teaching done in a school of chil- 
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dren, and these, variously called “‘training schools,’’ ‘‘ practice schools,’’ or ‘‘ model 
schools,’’ are nearly all connected with the normal school. Twenty-two have. student- 
teachers’ practice upon a class made up of the classmates of the pupil playing teacher. 
Twenty of the twenty-two schools are not very favorable to the plan, some decidedly 
untavorable. ‘‘Like Hamlet, with Hamlet leit out,’? says one. ‘he average time de- 
voted to this for forty-eight schools is about one hundred and seventy-five recitation 
hours of forty-five minutes each; a very few schools reaching four hundred to five hundred 
hours, apparently of sixty minutes each. This scems to be the sine qua non of profes- 
sional training, and out of the sixty-one schools piacing a high value on practice teach- 
ing, fifty-seven are State or city institutions. It seems that under competent supervis- 
jon this work is not so bungling a process as is the work of the untrained teacher with- 
out such supervision. The practice is placed as far along as possible following methods 
and psychology. ‘ 

Olservation.—About half the schools report observation as a part of the course, being 
usually a part of the system of criticism in which the pupil teacher is by turns critic 
and teacher. In some cases this system has been forced upon the school from lack of 
children to form a sufficient number of classes. Many schools declare that-the time 
spent in ‘‘observation’’ is wasted; others have abandoned it for actual teaching. The 
schools valuing it agree in saying that the teacher must be prepared ‘‘to observe,’”’ ‘‘must 
know what to look for.’? The average time taken in the schools reporting is three and 
a half months, : 

Other professional sfudies.—Forty-four schools report history of education as a part of 
their course, giving it three months and a quarter. Forty-six include school economy - 
and devote to it, on the average, three months. Thirty-four have introduced the science 
or philosophy of education, devoting to it, on the average, three and one-third months. 
Forty schools think a kindergarten desirable: nine not; only seven have one. 

The answers generally agree in recommending the catechetical method for children, 
for advanced work, and for testing pupils; the topical, for older peopie, to cultivate free- 
dom of expression and logical arrangement, and as supplementary to the former. The 
lecture method is used in advanced grades only and re-enforced by catechetical and top- 
ical review. Questioning is he art of the teacher, alladmitting its value. A few schools 
require a plan of operations to be drawn up by the pupil in the method or practice class 
preparatory to work, but most require nothing beyond a general statement of subject 
matter and plan, leaving the adaptation to the inspiration of the moment. To avoid 
week almost all replying would refer every special method or device to its underly- 
ing laws, = 

The answers to the last two of the questions, calling for the characteristics and causes 
of failures of normal schools, are discussed by Mr. Gray in the following terms: 

‘After fifty years of growth it would appear that the normal school has not taken the 
rank in this country that its assumed importance would Icad us to expect. Either 
there is, or there is not, a necessity for such schools. The answers generally agree that 
the normal school trains teachers; that their aim and outlock are quite different from 
other institutions; that they are technical schools in education, as schools may be found 
in medicine, law, and theology; but when we come to the replies upon the causes of fail- 
ures there is a general wail because of a lack of appreciation on the part of the public, a lack 
of intelligence among legislators, a lack of preparation in scholarship among the students 
who enter, a lack of sufficient time for professional work, because of too much academic 
work, too much preparatory work, too little skill on the part of normal teachers, etc. 
The impression one gets in studying the replies to these questions is that the normal 
schools are not satisfied with the work they are trying todo. They are under restraint. 
What they would do they do not, and that which they would not they do. * * * 

I want to take time to remark that in my judgment we, the normal school men, are 
more directly responsible for the estimate upon our work than any cther persons. * * 

* When the friends of the theory that teachers can be trained as well as ministers 

and doctors demand such training on the part of those in high places, the absurdity of 
the untrained superintendent in charge of the trained subordinate will be done away 
with, * * * Jnaword, the way in which to make good the assumption underlying 
our schools is to make it disgraceful for business colleges, academies, high schools, sem- 
inaries, colleges, and universities to masquerade under the name of normal schools to 
catch gudgeons and fill their treasuries, to the shame of a noble calling, and to place 
our schools upon the basis of a liberal course of study, to be supplemented by a liberal 
course in the science, history, and art of education.” 
_ Professor De Ganno’s paper on the German system of normal schools we hope to use 
in connection with work for a subsequent report, and will proceed to consider the 
paper of President Albee, of the Oshkosh school, on ‘‘ Conditions of Psychology in 
Normal Schools,’’ premising that as the paper is not on the condition of psychology in 
our normal schools we may be brief. 

Institutions, said Mr, Albee, are embodied ideals; then of what ideals is the normal 
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school the phenomenon? Systematic education is but the purpose of the present. ‘‘ to 
transmit to immediate posterity all the vantage of its highest conceptions of manhood, 
and its clearest views of the determinate lines on which human progress must be 
made,’’ and the normal school is of recent origin only in the sense that its latest phase 
is necessitated by its environment. This striving to guide the rising generation along 
lines of least resistance was no less definite among the Hebrews than among us. Two 
kinds of obstacles impede Jate efforts. First, immaturity and mediocrity flock to the 
normal school to be made up or made over again, in the briefest time, entailing a lim- 
itation in culture and methods which has strongly tended to fix its necessities as the per- 
manent ideal governing normal schools and determining their province. Second, the 
habits of thought engendered while gaining the indispensable acquisitions of knowledge 
are not favorable to introspection. ‘The mind has done well to observe and infer, with- 
out turning aside to analyze, the modes and causes of its activities; and, in addition, to 
the half-grown intellect rules are a necessity to satisfy the craving after the definite, 
causing the obvious and immediate to exert undue influence, and the teacher to exalt 
direct teaching and instruction above its merits when compared with the excitation 
and infiltration of thought through its manifold less prominent relations. One favor- 
ing influence must not be overlooked. In the normal school much more than in the 
college the sentiment prevails that psychology is the foundation for all high excellence 
in teaching, making it a profession and not a trade. As outlining the attitude the 
normal school men should assume oravoid, three statements may aid: First, psychology 
must not be pursued simply as one branch among the multitude of other subjects 
needed in rounding out scholarship, to be as a mere acquirement; second, itshould not 
be treated as a field for Sharpening the pupils’ wits by comparing opposing theories; 
but letit, third, be taught as the general science underlying all school work. 


THE PEABODY FUND. 


The most important event to be noted in this connection is the resumption by Dr. Curry 
of the office he formerly held. During the interregnum (we know of no better term to 
express the interval) Dr. Green, the secretary of the board of trustees, did double duty, 
being secretary and general agent pro tempore. 

The amount distributed by the trustees for the year beginning with October, 1887, 
has been $67,600. Of this sum $22,800 has been granted to the Peabody College at 
Nashville, in the shape of one hundred and fourteen scholarships and $10,000 in gross; 
in all, $32,809. To other normal schools $13,000 have been granted, and for institutes 
$11,400.. The rest went to several public schools. 

The distribution of the scholarships at the Peabody College at Nashville is as follows: 


Alabams....... oncnno000n Meleivciecescceteenes NEOOCREDOCNCED . 13 ] Tennessee..... Raseecstecicrtaterccesss Dect vesenessaetsernarcnts 14 
BAMDGSETVSUS! cs ccecscccccocsosenssecs asseesecatconsemmere Meee cee LO) || SP AXAS ...ccssecscececsonseseasssess MPreecccccidecesevcorvccce sect en 9 
RESON MMME ET eco csccsss+ues seisescconsenesoccactenmeseniecsiecssee TU Virginia ./cc.gececeertekccseees Weeden ice essevscecsesssesecesesre 4 
MMOL PUP css sass oc aces ceccenccasccacsecurmemmemteeeerteccs 8 | West Virginia............. yecseeeses sevasacedsassevecescastes 8 
North Carolina .....ccccceccsess s cosaaccsuasemeetateraeies=sce 14 — 
SSCUMELIRCO AT OLIVA 01000 cesccecenserceceseseess ccotncteinee Merce 10 Motalh(wa verse g0le ach) eeeesvecercescersssterecsseeemlllcl 


To the States individually were distributed the following amounts: 


For For 
> For + For 
States, at are netigntes.| States, aout Institutes. 
Alabama a $3, 000. 00 | $1, 006. 00 | Tennessee ....... seeeesteceeete a$10,000. ¢ $1, 200. C0 
Arkansas sevseenensensececgntecenane|enseenegenteseens MS COMCON MMOS AS::.1ciscsvecesssesressvonterere SHOOORCOM Metres. cess. 
ieee ee -onsse< ee -s0essorsee|anacecetcanssaziien CMO NOUE INGLE STITT ....c0ccocssssscec-coseaste 2,500. 00 2, 000. 00 
ILOUTEIAITS copnc eee eee eee | 2,000.00 | 1,000.00 || West Virginia ......sccsseees| 1, 000.00 1, 500. co 
DMONOMECATONING,..,..ss0cccescscesteses-ssesneesserss| 1, 000, 00 SS 
Sei Carolina.............. | 2,500.00} 1,009.00 | Total .eccssscesssssreses.ceeeeeel 23,000.00 | 11,400.00 


Tee 


a In addition to the scholarships, 


The courses the annual apportionments have taken are most clearly shown by the fol- 
lowing statement, prepared for the secretary by a member of the finance committee: 
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Missis- North South 


ippi. | Carolina. | Carolina. 
ee $8,562 | $8,700 $3, 550 
$4, 300 9,000 | 10,500 7,800 
11, 050 6,000 | 5, C00 2,950 
9, 200 3,800 | 12,400 2, 300 
12, 250 6,000 |. 11,500 500 
11, 400 i oe. 1,500 
3, 600 6,500 2,750 200 
1,500 9, 750 | 1, 000 100 
1, 000 ey700 2.000 4,150 
6, 300 4,700 8, 000 4,400 
5, 900 5,400 4,750 2,250 
8,250 4, 400 7,000 5, C00 
38, Cv0 1,300 | 4,100 1,300 
2,500 1, 600 | 4,200 2, 000 
3, 300 4,390 | 3, 460 3, 800 
2, 800 3, 500 1,700 4, 075 
2, 000 2,500 | 800 2,750 
1,509 2,000 2, 800 4, 400 
3, 300 9,500} 4,000 |. 11, 400 
2, 400 2,000} 4,000 |. 5,500 
1,590 |. 1, 200 | 2,000 | 4,500 
Total......| 89,800.59 | 97, 059 61,375 102, 552 | 95, 600 74,425 
| 
\ f) 
| 
os | Scholarships 
| Bove tn | West | Normal | Normal Col- 
Tennessee. Texas. | Virginia. Rreiaic, Noeee lege, Nash- Total. 
| ville. 
| 
ae | —— | eal | 
SATS OO: ecccescecccts $4,750.00 |.. $35, 400. 00 
TH 900 es ccscesce 12,700. 00 ee 90, 000. 00 
15,050 | $1,000 | 1O;20p OOsNN) 18, 009 |.......<0cccocsc seen 90, 500. CO 
22, 650 | seocons| 1B, SOLD | 10) | Ba Geccoccecooneccolsoooosscoonsnes oooesoteg 100; 000. CO 
23, 250 | enaeres Sejensiete 29, 700. 00 130, 000. 00 
27, 890 sovsencsecen|  GCORFOOROG 136, 550. 00 
33,100 | 1,000 | 31,750.00 184, 600. 00 
@ietoo | 1,350 |) 2oqgaoee ge 10,500) "$3,000 fe ee 101, 000. 00 
7, 100 4,450 | 17,800.00 76, 300. 00 
7,050 7,150 | 17, $50.00 95, 750. 00 
4,100 8,050 | 18,150.00 64, 500. 00 
3, 100 9, 000 8, S50. 00 87, 800. 00 
1, 900 15, 250 5, 700. 00 66, 350. 00 
2,500 9,050 | 4, 150,00 €4, 100. 00 
3, 800 14, 956 2, 059,41 73, 509, 41 
3, 400 12, 600 2,625. 00 77, 125. 00 
1,750 9, 000 4, 600. 00 62, 700. 00 
1a 4,503 4,565. 00 63, 065. 00 
1,200 2,505 6, 000, 69 74,500.59 
1, 200 2,500 4,500. 03 66, 400. 00 
1,200 1,000 8, 000. 09 37, 200. 00 
202,700 | 99, 850 | 259, 549.41 00 


a 


| 1,727, 650. 


iT t 


STATISTICS OF THE YEAR. 


We are sure that any one who is inclined to deny that words as signs of ideas 
are things of the very highest importance would be convinced of his error had he one of 
the annual forms of inquiry sent out by this Office to make up and to note the great va- 
riety of acceptations in which apparently the most leading questions may be taken by 
gentlemen of intellizence and learning. It seems impossible to phrase a series of ques- 
tions so that each will be understood by the majority and yet not misunderstood by a 
few. ‘‘AsI expected would be the case,’’ says President Gray, of the State Normal 
School at St. Cloud, Minn., ‘‘some of the questions [to a circular inquiry lately sent out 
by him] were not understood by all alike, owing to the different meanings attached to 
words;’’ while Superintendent Gillespie, of the Nebraska Institute for the Deaf, in 
commenting on one of the answers to a certain inquiry sent out by him, says that he 
thought that all understood the phrasing in the same way. Some ofthe most important 
inquiries on our form for normal schools are useless from this cause. 

-But the statistics of normal schools are only a co-ordinate section of this chapter, and 
represent the operations of the machinery for producing more or less professionally trained 
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persons for teachers. Do they tell how many of the graduates teach and how long? 
Have we any reliable information of the number of men and women who taught during 
some part or the whole of 1886-87, and were teaching for the year under review? How 
many new classes have been added to each system? 

In default of these essentials of comparison, the statistics of normal schools, being out 
of relution with the demand for the service of those they train. are of no value in show- 
ing how the balance between supply and demand is maintained; and this, we take it, 7s 
their value. We are not entirely without statistics, however, as to these important 
points, and though they are but the most meagre they are not inadequate, for they all 
Agree i pointing the same way, the variations occurring being caused by local circum- 
stances. 

But we would not venture to use these fragmentary statements had we not consuited 
the recorded experience of men in the field. Of statistics, indeed, it may be said as 
Bavon says of studies, ‘‘they teach not their own use, but that is a wisdom without them 
and above them won by observation.” 


DO THE NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES TEACH? 


From cities and towns not having normal schools or classes the cry is persistent for 
one; the State normal schools are not meeting the demand. And yet ‘‘It is idle to 
think that the time and money involved in pursuing a normal school course will be 
given to obtain the miserly salary of a country school, with the probability of losing 
that before a year,’ says Superintendent Draper, of New York. 

Thus, according to Mr. Draper, the salary of the country school excludes the graduate 
of a normal school, and ret, this large field of activity being closed, the cities are as- 
setting with the utmost positiveness that the State normal schools are insufficient to 
supply their local need. Under such circumstamces the inquiry, ‘‘Do the graduates 
teach ?”’ is suggested, an inquiry that from its frequent repetition is heard with some 
impatience by the president of the Winona State Normal School. 

Leaving out the much canvassed fact that about 70 per cent. of the attendance at 
the normal schools of the country are females and that their assumption of the marriage 
relation involves their withdrawing from the profession of teaching, we find that with 
men it is merely used in many cases as an expedient to a better and more lucrative em- 
ployment, not to say profession. It is evident that a talented lawyer, physician, or 
theologian is socially and financially of much more account than a talented school-mas- 
ter. Thus we are constantly reminded that the interest that each has for his own ad- 
vancement and reward is not suspended in the case of the profession of teaching, that 
ability will not see itself passed in the struggle for reputation and wealth, content be- 
cause doing good; for that is acelestial, not a business virtue. 

The constant inquiry at every session of the Minnesota Legislature as to the service— 
two years in that as in most States—performed by the graduates of the normal schools, 
an inquiry instigated by the belief that the obligation is not fulfilled, has wholly or in 
part caused a thorough canvass to be made of the professional activity of the graduates 
of the Winona school. This canvass was conducted through the class historiaus of the 
alumni association of the school. From every class reliable data has been obtained, show- 
ing “that the average term of service of all graduates has been five and one-half years 
for each person, or nearly three times the service required by the State, and about twice 
the average term of service of all other classes of teachers. About five per cent. only 
have not taught. Nearly all of these have secured their release from the pledge by pay- 
ing to the school the full amount of the tuiticn for the time they were in attendance. 
Less than two per cent. have failed to redeem their pledges. 

“There are now teaching in this State,’”’ says the State superintendent of New Jersey, 
‘“three hundred and three graduates [of the State school], this being about 26 per cent. 
of Bie whole number, and about 64 per cent. of the number of graduates within ten 
years. 

As the tuition at this class of schools is free on the condition that the pupil obli- 
gates himself to teach in the schools of the State for a certain period. generally two 
years, it would seem inevitable from a purely logical standpoint that the graduates would 
become teachers or perjurers unless buying themselves off. The last two classes, as we 
have seen in the case of the Winona school, are very small, too small for notice if the 
investigations cover the whole period of the school’s existence since 1860; but it is the 
average time of teaching that claims our attention. 

Assuming that the statistics of the Minnesota school are typical of the class, a type, 
not an average obtained by huddling the high and the low togetherand striking a mean 
ma Procrustean way, they may be viewed, we think, in two lights, which for convenience 
of reference we will call the practical view—the limitations of manner of selection, en- 
trance examination, facilities of ‘‘ completing an education,’ and short term of obliga- 
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tion being considered—and the professional view. As the first of these is the fairest, we 
will briefly consider it. 

In establishing these schools it is proper to assume that the civil authority was ac- 
quainted with the need that it was called upon to supply, and that in supplying it it 
used the most effectual and immediate method. If two years were established asa term 
during which the pupil was to teach in the State it must have been deemed an equiva- 
{ent for the instruction given for two years or so at the school. And if that term is 
lengthened to five years, as at the Winona school, it follows that the State has more than 
doubly been paid. 

The professor of didactics at the University of the Pacific can only say for these schools 
that they have done not a little good in preparing academically trained teachers for the 
schools; the president of the New York College for Teachers, that they only givea tinct- 

ure of professional training; while the principal of the Castleton (Vt.) school says that 
training in the studies the pupils are to teach is all that isnecessary. For the last gentle- 
man our so-called practical view is also the professional view; for the others something 
more than a comprehension of facts is necessary; they demand a knowledge of the child. 

But in a professional sense the term of five years of teaching is far from satisfactory. 
It is quite the fashion to compare the profession of teaching with those of medicine, lai, 
and theology. , Those who engage upon these studies look upon them as a life-long oc- 
cupation, as a ‘profession, not to be followed for a few years only. This brings us to the 
consideration of the length of service of the members of the teaching body, and we will 
now tura from examining normal schools as feeders of the teaching body and canvass 
the professional character of that body. 


EXPERIENCE OF TEACHING CORPS. 


Although not possessing statistics for the whole country in respect to the length of 
service of “the teachers, the educational antecedents of the teaching corps of the several 
States, and the vacancies that cccur annually, we have found a few statements on these 
matters which we will bring together here, speaking first of the length of service. 

In Pennsylvania, exclusive of Philadelphia, the number of teachers having taught for 
five annual terms is 8,370, nearly 40 in every hundred of the teaching foree; in New 
Jersey the proportion is 55 in every hundred; in New Hampshire 1 582 schools were 
taught by the same teacher for two successive-terms, about 51 in the hundred; in Min- 
nesota 727 teachers had taught in the same district for three years or more, about 1U in 
the hundred. And now, having exhausted our supply of statistics on this point, we 
turn to the professionally prepared element of the teaching corps. 


NORMAL ELEMENT IN TEACHING CORPS. 


We have a sufficient number of cases in which statistics on this point are at hand to 
tabulate them. In considering the table, the exceptional character of the showing made 
by Massachusetts is very apparent, and the inquiry is at once suggested waether the pro- 
fessional character of her teaching force is to be attributed to two other features of her 
system; namely, the great fullness of her term, and the high salary she pays her teach- 
ers, this State being among the foremost as to the first and the foremost as to the second 
feature. 
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In examining the material for the year wo have found several statements as to the 
institutions at which the members of the teaching force received their education, and as 
it is in line with our remarks we insert them: 

Of the 3,996 teachers of Vermont 3,092 report the character of the institution in which 
they passed ‘‘the last year of their preparation for teaching’? which the State superin- 


tendent 


classifies thus— 


Percent. 

In colleges in the Sfate.......... Beeiecccsses sess cscctsetien + conse a coeeceanies ssa anaes 35) é 
In Colleges in Other States....ccccscscecsrersssssereserseesesrorsseccsseessssccseescetees = te s 
In ACAGEMIIeS in the State ........-cccccccc crores cesses csegereescerseeseessese coveceseeses 1,179 | 43 
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In normal schools in the State......... . 4512 1; 
In normal schools of other States.......-.sccscrossecersssesscroeses ln acl Sia y 
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In Pennsylvania the proportion is as follows: 


Percen 
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The school committee of Johnston, R. I., give a list of the schools at which their 
teachers have been educated, as follows: 


mhode Isiand State Normal SCHOO] .........00.:..0-sccscscscusccsscscccrsestneccserascsesecscsesssstee Li 
Providence High School .....c.ccccccccccsssses-ccscroecccsessscesscoccessscbecsssssoscees eeeseeren sesers 
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Pare s SCHOO Erowid GM@c smn scestarssreses:+essaonsccclosesconstecsicoe-nensesncleu)=norsceceren or 2 
Massachusetts State Normal School............0c0 1 
High School, Cambridge, Maas ....... 1 
High School, Dennis, ass........0 Reena rcent veces sess Desesacaureste Weise: il 
High School, Oswego, N.Y ....ccccessceccseacsossetessecerseseccnscaccsanvensensescssnsrstovsseers cannes 1 
Wotre Dame Academy, Worcester, BIASS. ........0.::sceeeeccccecccsssccossssccssccnrevsceseeveces 
Lapham Institute, North Sciftiate, B.V...-.......cccce mecveensseecesnsssescanscesccseeccecnsrssens  L 
Plain Farm Grammar, Johnston, R. £..........0008 gia seonnsoiscesessesecasere ced (eacesccsssvccesers 1 
Pvount Pleasant ACAdeMMPerOvidence, Pea l........00-s-sercessccesssesersconssnsceneessccssse 1 
1 


It has been their aim, the Johnston commitiee say, to securt, as far as pessibie, teachers 
from the State Normal School. 
At Newpori. R. I., of the fifteen or sixteen teachers employed during the year but five 
or six have had professional training. 


BEGINNEES. 


We have now arrived at the last topic of the discussion upon which we have entered. 
Perhaps, in view of the foregoing statistics, it is not too bold to say that between ten and 
twenty per cent. of the teaching corps of the country are at least tinctured with profes- 
sional ideas, and we come to consider Low many more of such or their betters are re- 
quired annually. 

During the last year the Connecticut State Normal School graduated sixty-two pupils, 


all of whom are teaching. 
of the beginners for the year in the State. 


about 372 in Connecticut; that, is about 6 per cent. of the teaching force. 
The State superintendent of New Jersey gives statistics of the ‘*number who have been 


teaching one year or less.’’ 


These, says the State superintendent, have supplied one-sixth 
It follows, then, that the beginners number 


As his report ends August 31, it is evident that the ‘' vear 


or less must have begun in the fall of the preceding year or at some subsequent date, 
provided the experience was continuous, which under the circumstances we unhesitat- 


ingly assume. 


The 431 teachers of this class are therefore beginners; the whole num- 


ver reporting length of service was 3,919 (abont 100 less than the whole number em- 


ployed); that is. 11 per cent. were beginners. In Michigan during 1887, 14 per cenit. of 
the teaching force had been licensed without previous experience in teaching. In Penn- 


sylrania the ‘‘ number who have had no previous experience’? as teachers was 3,112, ex- 


clusive or Philadelphia; that is, about 15 per cent. of the teachers in county and district | 


schools. 


The State superintendent of West Virginia gives it as his opinion that one-fourth of 
the teaching iorce of his State has to be renewed annually, and the city superintendent 
oi Minneapolis, in urging the establishment of a city norma! school, calls attention to the 
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lesser permanency of service there than in eastern cities. In Iowa, about thirty in every 
oe teachers were beginners (3,946 totally without experience, 3,671 less than a 
year’s 

Investigations of this kind, even when as unpretentious as this, seem a waste if not 
leading to some positive conclusion, and when such a conclusion is avowedly stated as a 
conjecture from insufiicient facts rather than as a fact, it would appear better to avoid 

**pusillanimously passing it by,’’ as Mr. Spencer says in his book on education. Under 
such circumstances, it appears to us that there is a demand for as many professionally 
trained teachers as the normal schools have put permanently in the field, from the stand- 
point of the present, during the fifty years of their existence.! 


PUBLIC NORMAL SCHOCLS. 


Attendance.—By the summary, given below, of the statistics of Table 32, 32,314 pupils 
are shown to be in 133 schools; these are not all under training as teachers, however. 
In ‘‘teachers’ training classes’’ were enrolled 17,319 pupils, distributed among 112 
schools. Rejecting from the total attendance (82,314) at these schools the number at- 
tending the schools not reporting teachers’ training classes or pupils attending them, we 
find that of the 26,113 attending schools where the training course for teachers exists, 
17, 316 are in that course and 8, 797 are not. ow far the 8,800 are ‘‘model school, ” 

‘* practise school,’’ or ‘‘ training school ”” pupils, we can not positively say, but it is our 
belief that the request that scholars to be practised on and pupils below high-school 
grade be kept distinct, has been complied with, and that the full statistics of Table 32 
show it. To state the matter in a less precise way, one-third of the pupils attending 
normal schools are not reported in teachers’ training classes. 

It must be borne in mind that we are now speaking of the so-called public normals, a 
class founded on the very obvious feature of receiving 2id from public funds to the amount 
of five hundred dollars or more, and that this has caused schools to be included that per- 
haps make the statistics on their face give some confirmation of the general statements 
as to the non-professional character of this class of schools. 

Considering the total enrolment in the schools, we find 69 per cent. of it composed of 
females; considering the enrolment in the teachers’ training course, we find a slight in- 
crease of the disproportion, the percentage of females being 70. Though it is quite true 
that all the schools are not represented, it will be remembered that we are given a pro- 
portion, and that if it be of value it will hold with but slight variation though all the 
non-reporting schools were represented. 

Instructors.—The instrucjors, 1,1891in all, are also unevenly divided between the sexes, 
but the disproportion is not so great, being 42 to 58 in the hundred in favor of women. 
This inequality does not appear confined to any particular section of the country; but 
it is uniform and large in the New England and Middle States, including the neighbor- 
ing States of Ohio and Maryland. 

As compared with the statistics of the preceding year, there is an apparent gain of a 
thousand in the total number of pupils enrolled, and a slight decrease in the number of 
instructors. 


a 


It is interesting to compare this conclusion with that arrived at by Mr. S. H. White, principal of 
the city normal school of Peoria, Iil.,as given in his paper, read before the. American Normal Asso- 
ciation in 1870. This writer, in the course of his remarks, says: 

“Aceording to the report of the State super intendent of common schools of Pennsylvania 

* * * 30 per cent. of fhe teachers of that State are new to the work each year. The opinion of 
other State superintendents have been asked upon this point. So far as they have been expressed 
they are that from 10 to 50 per cent. of the teachers in their respective States are annually supplied 
from those who have had no experience. Itis probably safe to say that, taking all sections ‘of the 
country into consideration, this number would be about 40 per cent,” 
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e 
TABLE 29.—Teachers and Pupils in Public Normal Schvols (Summary of Similar Colunns of 
Table 32). 


Instructors. Pupils in School, Pupils in Training Class. 
| . | a) | 
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Graduates from these schools have been spoken of above. For the year under review 
they number 4,381, an increase of 825 over the preceding year, as far as reported. By 
sections the number is distributed as follows: 


] 
| Graduates From 
for 1837-88. Beginning. 
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Permanent funds and income.—The inquiry as to permanent funds and the interest de- 
rived therefrom has produced but meagre results. In some cases it appears that the 
question was not understood in the usual way. In ten instances a fund has been re- 
ported, in two of these, however, merely as so much land. As far as reported, these 
funds amount to $1,858, 204, $1,642,562 of which are reported by the States of the north- 
ern Mississippi Valley and $1,300,000 of this by the State of Wisconsin, The income 
derived from these funds is about $50,000. ‘ 

Tuition. —The charge for tuition to persons preparing to teach, and promising to teach 
in the State after graduation, is nothing. Exceptions to this statement appear in Table 
32, but they areonly apparent. In the first place, the charge of ten dollars or lessis almost 
always in the form of an incidental fee, and in this way also is the twenty dollars 
charged at the Missouri schools to be accounted for. At the Southern Illinois Normal 
University students pledging themselves to teach in the State are instructed free of charge . 
for tuition, and at the Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute fifty State students are 
instructed under similar conditions. At the Vermont school each town is entitled to one 
scholarship or more, each scholarship paying one tuition of $24. Pennsylvania, which 
appears most to contradict the statement, has a rather unique way of giving free instruc- 
tion, which obtains in this way: To a student over seventeen signing a Ceclaration that 
he intends to teach in the common schoolsof the State fifty cents a week (half the charge 
for tuition) is given, and to each student who shall graduate and sign an agreement to 
teach in the common schools of the State two full years, fifty dollars. Thus, during a 
session of forty weeks, though the charge for tuition is forty dollars, the student is paid 
twenty dollars by the State, and this deficit is more than offset by the fifty he receives 
at the end of two years’ study. The charge to non-resident normal students and to 
others need not detain us, and we will proceed to consider the 

Average annual cost of board and lodging.—The usual averaging process will not avail 
here. We must use other means, and that which has been adopted is the grouping of 
the amounts falling within a maximum.and a minimum limit. The limits adopted are 
these: Instances where the annual cost is $75 or under down to $50, where it is $100 or 
under to $75, $125 or under, $150 or under, $175 or under, etc. In eleven cases the an- 
nual cost of board and lodging is reported at amounts varying with the school, from $50 
to $75; in fourteen cases the cost varies with the several institutions from $80 to $100; 
in twenty-six cases it varies from $100 to $125; in twenty-three cases from $130 to $150; 
in six cases from $155 to $175, and in eight cases from $189 to $200. 

As the cost when $100 or under to $75 is with an exception almost the higher amount, 
the $75 to $1C0 group may be combined with that containing the cases falling within 
$100 and $126, and the new group thus formed will constitute 46 per cent. of amounts 
reported. Combining this group with that containing amounts of $150 and under down 
to $125, it appears that nearly three-fourths of the answers to the inquiry as to the aver- 
age annual cost of board and lodging fall about or between $100 and $150. 

Receipts.—The total receipts of the schools classed as public normal are $1,671,761,} 
several city schools not reporting. Of this very nearly $200,000 were derived from the 
incidental fees, pupils not entitled to free tuition, and the amount—more than half 
of the whole—derived from tuition charges at the Pennsylvania schools, of whose peculiar 
manner of financial procedure in the way of State aid of pupils we have spoken above. 
The amount received during the year from public funds was $1,240,197 and from ‘‘ other 
sources’? $96,431. The discrepancy of $135,000 between the sum of these several amounts 
and the sum total received has been occasioned by the failure in some cases to answe@ 
the inquiry as to aid from ‘‘other sources.’’ In cases where it has been answered, how- 
ever, it is doubtful whether tuition fees or benefactions received have not been given. 
These items, however, though of interest, are of little importance. In a table of public 
normal schools the aid from the public is the main feature. 

Between the amount received from the public funds for the present year and that 
granted in the preceding there is a difference of: about $100,000, when the schools not 
reporting in both years have been excluded. In Pennsylvania there has been an increase 
of $30,000. In Dakota and Michigan there have been decreases, respectively, of $40,UC0 
and $60,000. 

But this is not the proper way to compare these statistics. Periods greater than one 
year must be taken to ascertain the drift of educational things. We will on this occa- 
sion go back for five years when the appropriation was $1,071,520; but as this included 
an extraordinary appropriation of $120,000 for the Virginia Normal and Collegiate In- 
stitute, which reporis this year, as it has ever since 1883-84, an appropriation of $20,600, 
we find ourselves warranted in throwing out from the sum appropriated then the over- 
plus of $100,000. Thus reduced the sum gppropriated for 1883-84 is $971,520, leaving 
a gain in the five years interval of $269,000. 


_ | Not including $15,000 of schools reporting last year but not this. 
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TABLE 30.—Aid from Public Funds and Other Sources (Summary of Similar Columns of 


Table 32). 
| 
| Amount 5 
ee Value of ; 
= Cate: or Including | Sunses 

| City. | 
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STATISTICS OF PRIVATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


In examining the summary of the statistics of public normal schools we found that 66 
per cent. of the enrolment of schools reporting students in a teachers’ training course were 
in such course. Applying the same methods here we find that 50 per cent. of the enroi- 
mentareinsuch acourse. Should thestatistics of twoschools—neither reporting this year 
but reporting in 2 somewhat different form very large enrolment in ‘‘ normal classes’ for 
1886-87—be excluded from the divisor and dividend used in obtaining this percentage, 
it appears that about 31 per cent. of the total attendance of the private normal schools 
reporting a teachers’ training course are pursuing such course. In brief, about one-third 
of the pupils in private normal schools are under training as teachers. 

_ There is another feature, the male element preponderates both in the teaching corps 
and the attendance, and without exception as far as the totals indicate. 

These institutions seem more numerous in the States of the Central and Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, thirty of them, including that in West Virginia, being situated in this area. 
In the Southern States there are nine, in California one, in Pennsylvania one. Of stu- 
dents below the high school grade there are eighteen hundred and eighty-six, the sexes 
being about equally represented, 
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TABLE 31.—IJnstructors and Pupils in Privaie Normal Schools (Summary of Similar Col- 


umns of Table 33). 
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Graduates, tuition, ele.—As far as reported 219 pupils were graduated during the year; 
the volumes in the libraries numbered 32,843, and the value of property, including appa- 
ratus, was $1,281,103. The productive funds amount in all to $145,500, belonging, with 
one exception, to schools in the Southern States. The income from these funds amounts 
to $9,200. 

The charge for tuition is not high, ranging from $25 to $50, generally between $30 
and $40, though in several cases falling so low as $8 or $9, and even $6. Boarding and 
lodging in the most cases fall about or between $75 or $100 rarely exceeding $150. 

The total amount received by these schools from all sources was $175,602, of which 
$97,877 are specifically given as tuition fees, and $26,157 from other sources. The 
amount derived through gifts and bequests was $20,320. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


In examining each peculiar kind of education it,is ever found that one of the most im- 
portant impediments to its early progress was a want of teachers. Pupils are abundantly 
present; that almost anything will do for a school-house is annually complained of, but 
that there is a decided lack of teachers is but tooevident. When the form of education is 
not commonplace, as in kindergarten or manual training work, it is difficult to get even 
makeshifts, and the particular form of education is retarded by having poor teachers or 
no teachers. 

Mrs. Kriege’s kindergarten training school was the first of its kind. Weare under the 
impression that it was a training school properly so called. Since that date, 1868, many 
schools or classes have been established, some of them uo doubt being formed to famil- 
jarize the pupils with the practical operations of the work rather than to inculcate 
Froebelian principles as a theory giving such activity a meaning. Whata candidate 
for a kindergarten teacher’s certificate is expected to be acquainted with in Philadelphia 
will be shown by the following examination papers for September, 1887: 

Theory and practice of the kindergarten.—(1) State the principles which distinguish 
Froebel’s philosophy of education from the systems of other educational reformers; (2) 
Describe the second gift, and explain what is intended to be accomplished by it; (3) What 
are the specific objects which the kindergarten seeks to attain in the education and train- 
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ing of the child? (4) Weaving, one example showing the first five steps; (5) Pease work, 
make a pentagonal prism, (6) Peper culling and moxating, invent and make a geometric 
pattern with colored papers; (7) Paper filding, make the first fundamental forin five 
times, and then convert all of these but one into four different forms. 

Drawing. —(1) Make an ontline drawing of a cat, ofa lily; (2) Draw an outline rep- 
resentation of the group of models placed in view; (3) Make a picture to illustrate a 
story of which the following is a synopsis: Mary lived in a pretty house in the country. 
She took her slate and started off for school. She saw a rabbit near the lane as she went 
along. The rabbit sat up to look at Mary and she stopped to look at the rabbit. 

Modelling in clay. —{1) How would you prepare dry clay for the children to work 
with? (2) How would yon take care of the clay? (3) Develop the square pyramid, 
beginning with the sphere; (4) Model a basket containing apples; (5) Make a high re- 
lief model of a pear. 

Geometric forms.—(1) Classify triangles according to their sides and their angles, illus- 
trate with figures; (2) Classify four-sided figures, illustrate; (3) Explain the develop- 
mentof the cone; (4) Makea paper formofacube; (5) Make a paper form of a triangular 
prism; (6) Make a paper form of a square pyramid. 

Music.—(1) Why is music made an essential feature of kindergarten instruction? (2) 
How would you prevent children from straining their voices ? (3) How would you secure 
4 pure, sweet tone in singing? (4) Write. on the staff, three measures of music in the 
key of A = time, using a half note in the first, a dotted note in the second. and a quarter 
rest in the third: (5) Write. on the staff, the major scale of B flat; (6) Sing at sight, 
exercise A; (7) exercise B; (8) from memory a kindergarten action song. 

Plant and anima! life.—(1) What peculiarities of structure are used as the basis of 
the classification of plants? MTllustrate your answer by classifying the pink; (2) Illus- 
trate by drawings the several parts of a flower; combine these several parts to represent 
the entire fiower, and name the flower that you have drawn: (3) Write the outlines of 
a lesson on the pofato to a class of kindergarten children; ,i! Name the four great di- 
visions into which naturalists have divided the animal kingdom. state the leading char- 
acters of each: (5) Name three different coverings of animals, and show how these cov- 
erings are adapted to the habits of the several animals to which they belong; (6) Givea 
conversation lesson on the eat, stating the distinguishing characteristics of the structure 
and the habits of the family to which it belongs. 

Physical phenomena of nature.-—(1) Write out the topics of a conversation on snow, 
showing the subjeci{:matter and the purpose of the lesson; (2) Arrange the outlines of a 
elass lesson on rocks, adapted to advanced Kindergarten pupils; (3) How would you 
develop a lesson on running waters so as to explain their origin and their uses? (4) 
Write the outlines of a conversation lesson on light. 

School hygiene.—(1) Give the three essentials of any scheme of artificial ventilation; 
(2) How can the teacher care for the eyes of the pupils? (3) How can the moral nature 
of the pupils be effectively aroused and strengthened by agencies at the disposal of the 
teacher ? (4) Why do not the feelings of teacher or pupils form a good means of judging 
of the correct temperature of aroom? ‘What do the best authorities consider the proper 
temperature? (5) How can the kindergarten teacher influence her pupils in regard to 
their food ? 

Mental and moral science in their relation to education.—(1) Discuss the relative vaines 
of mental development and mental acquisition: (2) What is meant by training a fac- 
ulty? Name the special senses in the order of their knowledge-giving power; state 
what stimuli are appropriate to each; (4) Upon what two conditions does the power to 
reproduce an object or erent some time after it has been presented depend? (5) Show 
how imagination is related to the acquisition of knowledge; (6) Discuss sympathy as 
an element in education, its uses, how cultivated; (7) Menticn some of the ways by 
which a child's attention is stimulated. 

History of education.—(1) Write a comparison of the methods and aims of education as 
practised in Sparta and in Athens; (2) What was the condition of education in the Mid- 
dle Ages? (3) Explain the rise‘of humanism and its influence upon modern education; 
(4) Give some account of the educational theories of Comenius; (5) Discuss briefly the 
educational theories set forth in Roussean's Emile; (6) Give a short statement of the prac- 
tical principles introduced into the school by Pestalozzi, and the bearing of these upon 
the subsequent development of educational methods; (7) State the leading principles of 
Spencer’s philosophy of education. 

Unfortunately we have not the data to make a comparison of the courses of the schools 
and classes in our table with the course of ‘an institution giving the highly professional 
instruction which the Philadelphia examination papers assume that the candidate has 
had. Most trequently the course is of a year, and in that time it is doub¢ful if'a student 
could acquire the attainments required a@Philadelphia unless the process was one of re- 
freshing or particularizing knowledge already acquired and digested. 
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Kindergarten instruction in normal schocls.—In these schools the kindergarten has lately 
made its appearance. To endeavor to ascertain to what extent such instruction was be- 
ing given to the intending teacher, the inquiry ‘‘ Number receiving special training for 
kindergartens’? was made. In fifteen instances a reply has been made by inserting the 
number in the blank space left for the purpose. In one case the answer is, ‘‘ None 
special, but 44 receive,’’ and in another case, ‘‘ Kindergarten instruction in primary 
classes.’’ As far as reported, the number receiving instraction in kindergarten methods 
is 841. 


Summary of statistics of kindergarten training schools (Table 34). 
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NOTES FROM VARIOUS SCURCES AS TO THE CONDITION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
OTHER INSTRUMENTALITIES FOR IMPROVING THE TEACHING Bopy IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, 


The new institution for training teachers established at Troy during the year for 
white pupils has fully gotten under way. Its object, says the organic act, is to educate 
teachers for the public schools of Alabama; its aims are as follows: (1) to give thorough 
and systematic instruction:in the branches usually taught in common schools; (2) toadd 
such other branches of general culture as will increase the knowledge of students and 
inspire them with a love of learning and a zeal for teaching; (3) to direct their observa- 
tion and afford them such practice in teaching as will help them to acquire a mastery of 
the theory of teaching and skill in its practice; (4) to form, as far as possible, correct 
habits—physical, mental, and moral. 

The building is of brick, and well furnished with the latest and most approved appa- 
ratus and appliances. To obtain admission, applicants must be at least Hiteen years of 
age and have passed a creditable examination in the studiesof the grammar grade, The 
examination is intended rather to bring out the student’s intellectual capacity than to 
ascertain the quantity of his learning. Upon entering, the pupil signs a pledge, where- 
by he obligates himself to teach in the public schools of Alabama for at least two years. 
He (or she) can only be released from this obligation by paying the tuition fees that, if 
nos entering into the obligation, he would have been compelled to pay. There are no 
dormitories connected with the school. 

The courses of study are two: one of a single year, purely professional, for graduates 
of high schools and colleges and for teachers of more than one year’s experience who are 
able to pass the examination for a first-grade certificate; the other, a course of three 
years, in which technical studies are not considered, at least specifically, until the sec- 
ond year. This three years’ course, not considering the technical studies, is academic; 
Latin is required, French and German optional. Students completing the course will 
be granted the diploma of the school, which, by law, is a life certificate to teach in the 
schools of the State. Drawing i§ taught free of charge tointending teachers. The pub- 
lic school of the town affords opportunities for practice to the pupils. It is understood 
that two years have been added to the course, making it equal in course to a college. 

The school in Greene County, for which provision was recently made by the Legisla- 
ture, has not been established, by reason of the failure of the people of the county to 
provide the building required by the act. 

At the State Normal School at Florence it is reported that more work of 2 profes- 
sional character is being done than ever before. The principal also remarks that 
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‘“‘The demand for young men as teachers far exceeds the supply. * * * Some 
steps should be taken to induce young men to take normal training, as they are 
wanted in small towns and rural districts, while young ladies are wanted in city graded 
schools.”? The Alabama Normal College for girls receives $2,000 annually from the 
State to pay for the tuition of normal pupils and $500 to purchase school appliances. 
The teachers’ training courses are two; one of two years and the other of four. The 
normal pupils pursue the studies of the college curriculum, receiving instruction in 
methods during the last year of their course. Those that have completed the two 
years’ course receive a certificate to teach in the schools of tie State, those completing the 
four-years’ course receive the degree of normal and literary graduate. This school and 
the Tuskegee State Normal and Industrial School have been included in the table of 


-public normals, inasmuch as they are both recipients of State aid, though not wholly 


State institutions. 

Of private schools for training teachers the only event of note is the change in name 
of the school at Huntsville from Rust Normal to Central Alabama Normal Institute. 

In his report to the trustees of the Peabody Fund Superintendent Palmer remarks: 
‘‘Trained teachers are indispensable for any public school system, and Iam glad to 
be able to report that the normal schools of the State each year are doing more and 
more training of teachers. The demand for normally trained teachers is increasing, 
causing @ corresponding increase in the patronage of our normal schools, and the terri- 
tory from which this patronage is drawn should be extended over the entire State.’’ 

Institutes.—It is estimated by the same authority that perhaps one thousand teachers 
attended the twenty-one teachers’ institutes held during the year. The conductors of 
these institutes were all teachers experienced in the work. A full report of these meet- 
ings can not be had until the publication of the superintendent’s annual report. 

The appropriation from the Peabody Fund was $3,000 for the seven normal schools, 
the Florence school obtaining over a third of the whole. For teachers’ institutes $1,000 
were appropriated, which, with the $500 appropriated by the State, were used in defray- 
ing the expenses of the twenty-one institutes above mentioned, one for county superin- 
tendents, eleven for white teachers, and nine for colored teachers. 

Teachers’ meeting.—The Alabama Educational Association was cailed to order by State 
Superintendent Palmer on the 26th of June last, at Bessemer. In his annual address, 
the presiding officer, after congratulating the association on its increase in numbers and 
its growing usefulness, remarked: ‘‘This seems to be an age of constantly increasing 
associations, caused, no doubt, by our rapidly multiplying population, industries, and 
commerce. In law, we have the State Bar Association; in physic, the Medical Associa- 
tion. * * * J might go on enumerating various associations, all having laudable ob- 
jects in view. * * * It seems that those engaged in the different professions and 
pursuits of life have banded themselves together to become more proficient in their pro- 
fession and to render their business more profitable. No profession is more worthy of 
encouragement than that of the teacher, and none more susceptible of improvement by 
association. By means of our association the ethics of the profession has been improved 
and given increased emphasis; young and timid teachers have been encouraged, others 
have had pointed out to them better methods of instruction and school management, 
which they have used with profit. * * * This association, then, should be encour- 
aged, and its meetings more generally attended, as one of the means of increasing the 
available means of increasing the efficiency of those teachers who desire to improve, and 
of driving out of the profession those who can not or will not improve.’’?’ The commit- 
tee appointed on the Alabama Teachers’ Home, located at Monteagle, Tenn., made the 
following report: 

“Believing that some place of rest, social, intellectual, and religious improvement to 
be an important factor in the educational interests of our people, and believing that the 
‘Alabama Teachers’ Home,’ located at Monteagle, Tenn., is the best opportunity of 
meeting this demand: Therefore, 

‘ Resolved, That we, as the Educational Association of Alabama, heartily endorse the 
work already done by the executive committee appointed at Monteagle. 

“Second. That the president of this meeting appoint a committee of three to act with 
the Monteagle committee. 

“Third. That this committee be authorized to devise whatever means they may deem 
best, the other committee agreeing thereto, for the completion of said Home.”’ 

The amount subscribed by the members of the association for the Home was $250. 
The meeting adjourned on the 29th. 

The Alabama Teachers’ Home, above referred to, is the result of a suggestion made 
by Miss Julia Tutwiler, of the Alabama Normal School for Girls, four years ago. The 
Monteagle Sunday School Association has donated three lots to the association having 
the matter in charge, These are on the east side of the grounds at Monteagle, Tenn., 
a village delightfully situated on the Cumberland plateau. To the three lots thus ob- 
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tained Mr. Peebles, the secretary and treasurer of the Home, added another, making a 
front of two hundred feet. On this property three buildings are to be erected, one of 
which has just been completed, and is somewhat in the Italian villa style, so much in 
vogue about thirty years ago, but without the campanile. This is not a home for those 
so unfortunate as to have survived their usefulness, but a place of recuperation and rest, 
it would appear—‘‘a place of recreation and profit to Alabama teachers.’’ 


= 


ARKANSAS. ' 


The branch normal college of the Arkansas Industrial University reports a new dor- 
mitory building now being erected at an expense of $5,000. In the absence of the State 
report the only items that the Office has been able to obtain are from the report of the 
agent of the Peabody Fund, from which it appears that $2,000 were paid for the sup- 
port of ten scholars at the Peabody Normal College, at Nashville, Tenn., and $1,500 for 
institutes in the State. : 


CALIFORNIA, 


At the State Normal School at Los Angeles a year of graduate work has been added. 
This is designed to fit graduates for the requirements of grammar school teaching, and 
it is hoped that a sufficient number of those who have already taken the three years’ 
course will form a class of at least ten for 1888-89. The professional studies of this ad- 
ditional course are psychology in the first_term, philosophy of education in the second, 
methods in the third. The library of this school is large, and its section of ‘‘philosophy 
and education’’ consists of one hundred and ten volumes dealing practically or theo- 
retically with the profession of teaching. ‘‘Some seven or eight of our students,’’ says 
the principal, ‘‘ have, after graduating, entered the State University at Berkeley to pze- 
pare for higher teaching.’’ 

At the school at San José a graduate course of a year has also been provided. Another 
important change made is the division of the yearly course into three terms; formerly 
there were but two. 

The building for the Chico school has not been completed; the school will be opened 
in the fall of 1889. 

The normal department of the Girls’ High School of San Franciseo is intended mainly 
to prepare primary teachers for the city schools; the number of pupils is limited to sixty 
for the coming year, including the graduates of the Girls’ High School who obtained a 
percentage of 75 or over in the final examination. 

The laws relating to the State normal schools, as amended, to take effect July 1, 1887, 
briefly referred to in the Report for 1886-87, are as follows: 

The normal schools at San José and at Los Angeles, and any normal school established 
after the Ist day of January, 1887, by the State, shall be known as State normal schools, 
and shali each have a board of trustees, constituted as follows: The Governor and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be members of each board, and there shall 
be five members, whose term of office shall be five years, who shall be appointed by the 
Governor: Provided, That the trustees in the State Normal School in office June 30, 1887, 
shall hold office until the end of the terms for which they were appointed: Provided, 
That no appointment made after the approval of this act shall be for a term of more than 
five years, and the trustees in office when this act takes effect shall become members of 
the board of trustees of the normal school located nearest to their residences, and the 
members of any board of trustees, when first appointed and organized, shall classify 
themselves so that the term of one trustee shall expire annually. 

The State normal schools have for their objects the education of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools of this State. 

The State normal schools shall be under the management and control of boards of 
trustees. 

The powers and duties of each board of trustees are as follows: 

To elect a secretary, who shall receive such salary, not to exceed $150 per annum, as 
may be allowed by the board. To prescribe rules for their own government, and for 
the government of the school. To prescribe rules for the reports of officers and teachers 
of the school, and for visiting other schools and institutes. To provide for the purchase 
of school apparatus, furniture, stationery, and text-books for the use of the pupils. To 
establish and maintain training or model schools, and require the pupils of the normal 
school to teach and instruct classes therein. To elect a principal and other necessary 
teachers, fix their salaries, and prescribe their duties. To issue diplomas of graduation 
upon the recommendation of the faculty of the school. To control and expend all 
moneys appropriated for the support and maintenance of the school, and all money re- 
ceived from tuition or from donations. (In noevent shall any moneys appropriated for 
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the support of the school, or received from tuition or donations, be paid or used for com- 
pensation or travelling expenses of the trustces of the school, except when attending the 
joint meetings provided for by section 1492 of the political code of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and each trustee attending such meetings shall receive the same mileage as is 
allowed by law to members of the Legislature, for not more than two meetings in each 
school year.) To cause a record of all their proceedings to be kept, which shall be open 
to public inspection at the school. ‘To keep open to public inspection an account of re- 
eeipts and expenditures. To annually report to the Governor a statement of all their 
transactions, and of all matters pertaining to the school. To transmit with such report 
a copy of the principal teacher’s annual report. Torevoke any diploma by them granted, 
on receiving satisfactory evidence that the holder thereof is addicted to drunkenness, is 
guilty of gross immorality, or is reputedly dishonest in his dealings: Provided, That such 
person shal! have at least thirty days’ previous notice of such contemplated action, and 
shall, if he asks it, be heard in his own defence. 

Each board of trustees must hold two regular meetings in each year, and may hold 
special meetings at the call of the secretary, when directed by the chairman. The time 
and place of regular meetings must be fixed by the by-laws of the board. ‘The secretary: 
must give written notice of the time and place of special meetings to each member of the 
board. Joint meetings of the boards of trnstees of the State normal schools shall be held 
at least once in each school year, alternately, at the different State normal schools. The 
first meeting shall be held at San José, and thereatter at the other normal schools in the 
erder of their organization. At such meetings the trustees shall have the power, and it 
shall be their duty: To prescribe a uniform series of text-books for use in the State nor- 
mal schools {the State series of text-books shall be used, when published, in the grades 
and classes for which they are adapted); and to prescribe a uniform course of study, and 
time, and standard for graduation from the State normal schools. 

Every person admitted as a pupil to the normal school course must be of good moral 
character, of sixteen years of age, of that class of persous who, if of proper age, would be 
admitted in the public schools of this State without restriction. 

Teachers holding State certificates of the first or second grades may be admitted from 
the State at large. Persons resident of another State may be admitted upon letters of 
recommendation from the Governor, or superintendent of schools thereof. Every person 
making application for admission as a pupil to the normal school must, at the time of 
making such application, file with the principal of the school a declaration that he enters 
the school to fit himself for teaching, and that it is his intention to engage in teaching in 
the public schools of this State, or in the State or Territory where the applicant resides. 

The principal of each State normal school must make a detailed annual report to the 
board of trustees, with a catalogue of the pupils, and such other particulars as the board 
may require or he may think useful. He musi alsoattend county institutes. and lecture 
before them on subjects relating to public schools and the profession of teaching. 

* The board of trustees of each State normal school, upon the recommendation of the 
faculty, may issue to those pupils who worthily complete the full course of study and 
training prescribed, diplomas of graduation. To each pupil receiving this diploma, and 
thereafter teaching successfully in the public schools of this State for three years, and to 
each pupil who worthily completes the post-graduate course, the State board of educa- 
tion shall grant an educational diploma. 

The board of trustees, or such trustees as attend the joint meetings, shall have power 
to appoint a secretary, who shall receive such compensation, not to exceed twenty dollars 
for each joint meeting, as the trustees present at the meeting may order paid. The sec- 
retary shall keep a full record of all the proceedings of the joint meetings of the trustees, 
and shall notify the secretary of each board of trustees of any changes made in the course 
of study or the text-books to be adopted in the State normal schools. 

The superintendent of public instruction must visit the school from time to time, in- 
quire into its condition and management, enforce the rules and regulations made by the 
board, require such reports as he deems proper from the teachers of the school, and exer- 
cise a general supervision over the same. 

Each order upon the Compiroller of State by the board of trustees of a State normal 
school must be signed by the president of the board, and countersigned by the secretary. 
Upon presentation of the order aforesaid, signed and countersigned as aforesaid, the Comp- 
troller of State must draw his warrant upon the State treasurer in favor of the board of 
trustees for any moneys, or any part thereof, appropriated and set apart for the support 
of the normal school, and the treasurer must pay such warrants on presentation. 

Teachers’ institutes.—The law provides for county institutes in all counties having 
twenty districts or more, for not less than three or more than five days. The State su- 
perintendent thinks these limits should be increased to five and ten days, respectively. 
He calls fur the enforcement of the law requiring the teachers to attend and thinks they 
should be notified of the part they are expected to take in advance that they may have 
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time to prepare. Twenty per cent. of thé teachers in the public schools of the State are 
graduates from normal schools, and for the other four-fifths this institute instruction is 
valuable. The county superintendents and county boards of education in nearly all 
counties consider it as unprofessional conduct on the part of teachers to absent them- 
selves from the institutes, and in a few cases have ever gone so far as to revoke certifi- 
cates for non-attendance. In 1888, 632 more teachers attended institutes than in 1887, 
The expense for institutes of the forty counties holding them was_$4, 456. 

Prof. C. H. McGrew, occupying the chair of educational psychology, science, and art 
of teaching at the University of the Pacific, observes in a comprehensive article on ‘‘ A 
Normal Institute System for California:’”? ‘‘During the last two years as an instructor 
and conductor in some sixteen different institutes, and an observer of the work in many 
others, I have had an excellent chance to see the work and judge of its efficiency. I 
shall speak frankly of some of the most obvious defects and abuses of the (county) sys- 
tem. I would prefer to speak of its merits. 

‘*(1) The average time, about three days, is entirely too short to do much good. If 
the whole time were given to it, not even one subject could be taken up thoroughly, 
much less from six to ten. Think of considering a whole science in its professional 
aspects in forty minutes! The institute scarcely gets in readiness to work when it has 
to adjourn. So the session is little more than a formal gathering. 

‘*(2) The institute is made, four times out of five, a parliamentary body. It should 
be a professional school, with the county superintendent as manager. * * * J can not 
see the necessity of electing all the resident ministers and physicians vice-presidents. 
* * ¥* Much valuable time is often wasted in this way. 

‘*(3) The crude, unpractical, and unprofessional methods of work adopted. Aftera 
programme has beea prepared for the session it is not an uncommon thing to see ali sorts 
of motions entertained and discussed, proposing to do something entirely outside of the 
work and aims of a teacher’s institute.” 

Annual joint convention of the hoards of trustees of normal schools.—This meeting was 
held at Los Angeles, April 9, 1888, each of the three schools being represented. The 
report of the special committee to which had been referred the matter of preparing a 
uniform course of study and a uniform series of text-books for use in the normal schools 
proposed that each school year be divided into three terms, the first to commence the 
first Tuesday in September and to continue sixteen weeks, to be followed by a vacation 
of two weeks, and two other terms, to continue for twelve weeks each. After some dis- 
cussion and dissent the report was adopted. The changes in the courses of the normal 
schools above noted seem to be pursuant to this action. 

Teachers’ associations. —The California Teachers’ Association began its twenty-first an- 
nual session at Berkeley, December 27, 1887, and continued in session four days. On the 
second day of the session, the first being taken up with organization, the association sep- 
arated into its four sections—highk school, grammar school, ungraded, and primary. With 
two exceptions the Office has no information as to the papers except their several titles?” 
the exceptions are Professor McGrew’s paperon ‘‘ A Normal Institute System for Califor- 
nia,’’ quoted in part above, and Professor Le Conte’s paperon ‘‘ Sense Training and Hand 
Training in the Schools,’’! both papers, by request of the members of theassociation, hav- 
ing been published in the Pacific Education Journal. 

‘As a nation,’’ said Professor McGrew, ‘‘ we are free to develop our institutions ac- 
cording to our inclinations, conceptions, and circumstances. * * * To meet our 
wealth of mind and character and diversified wants, schools representing almost every 
interest and aim have sprung into existence in our most progressive States. The most 
important of these to our nation and civilization are the norms] and professional train- 
ing schools, fitting teachers to teach the children of our public schools. This is an age 
of specialties. * * * Teachers, above all other skilled and professional persons, must 
be fitted and trained for the profession of all professions—teaching. To create as well 
as to supply a demand for better prepared and specially trained teachers, our normal 
schools have sprung into existence within the last forty years. Every State in the Union 
has one or moresuch schools. These schools have done something, but not all they could 
and should have done. I must kindly say, yet frankly, that many of them are normal 
schools only in name, for in their work and results they do not differ materially from 
the high school or academy. They have developed but few of the normal or professional 
features, yet they have done much good in giving us better academically prepared teach- 
ers with a sprinkling of professional training. The graduates may be divided into two 
classes, —those who have tendencies and aspirations for more professional knowledge and 
skill, and those who have a self-sufficiency and Gonceit almost unbearable. * xe 

“Chairs in the science and art of education are now being established in our better 
colleges and universities throughout the country. * * * “In my judgment our State 
university could benefit the public schools so much and secure a hold on them and the 
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people which are to support it in no other way so well as to establish such a chair and 
fil] it with an able and practical teacher.’’ 

‘California,’ continues the professor, ‘‘ueeds a normal institute system. 
We need a four weeks’ normal institute system, making the county and county super- 
intendeney prominent factors, with the law so constructed that two or more sparsely 
populated counties may unite to hold a nnion institute. * * * Ournormal institutes 
should be short-term professional training schools, held during the summer and winter 
vacations. A professional course of study of three or four years should be prepared by 
the State superintendent or State board, and should be general, definite, and so flexible 
that it can be adjusted to the varying conditions and needs in the different counties, and 
at the same time secure 2 suflicient degree of uniformity. * * * It should provide 
for a completion of the course by teachers, and some legal recognition of such work by 
authorities, thus stimulating attendance and forming a class of teachers for our common 
schools. Model classes in kindergarten and primary teaching, and other grades, should 
be maintained free to the children in the town where the institute is held, thus furnish- 
ing the best illustrations of the new methods. ”’ 

The professor would not compel the teachers to pay for these institutes, as in some 
States, nor have attendance made compulsory, but would offer as an inducement at 
least two weeks of school time to attend. Examining the pecuniary side of the question, 
Mr. McGrew observes: ‘‘Let us make a very economical estimate. Take $500, the 
amount allowed for the smallest school in the country. This will enable the county 
superintendent * * * to hold a good four weeks’ normal institute. A good con- 
ductor ought to be secured for the session for $250 or $300, and a good assistant for $150, 
thus allowing from $50 to $100 for incidentals.”’ 

Speaking of the advantages to follow from a normal institute system, the speaker con- 
cluded thus: ‘‘ Many of our teachers are laboring under educational and social disadvan- 
tages little felt in many parts of the East. I know from observation what many have 
to endure from isolating social starvation and lack of interest and sympathy on the part 
of others. Nothing will ever succeed in rendering the simple profession of the district 
teacher as attractive as it is useful. Scciety can not make a sufficient return to those 
who are earnestly devoted to this work. There is no fortune to be won, there is scarcely 
a reputation to be acquired tm discharging their laborious duties. Destined to see their 
lives pass away in monotonous toil, often to encounter the injustice and ingratitude of 
ignorance and prejudice, they must become disheartened and succumb if they do not 
draw their strength and courage from other sources than a pecuniary reward and per- 
sonai ambition. They must be constantly sustained and animated by a profound sense 
of the moral and social importance of their calling; the noble thought and feeling that 
they are quietly contributing to the intellectual and moral worth of the State and na- 
tion must be their highest reward. * * * Such teachers need ourhelp. They need 
guidance, light, inspection, enthusiasm, and sympathy. Let California establish a nor- 
mal institute system for this worthy purpose, and in five years we will have the finest 
equipped army of teachers in the Union.’’ 


ae 6 


COLORADO. . 


In the March, 1888, number of the Colorado School Journal the people of Arvada, 
Jefferson County, are said to be making active exertions to have the State normal school 
located at that place. Already the citizens ‘‘ have subscribed about $1,400 in cash and 
over 100 acres in Jand,’’ and the county was to be asked to subscribe $5,000. ‘‘It is 
proposed to get everything inshape * * * and go before the next Legislature with 
strong backing, and ask that body to pass a bill creating the school, and an appropri- 
ation therefor.”’ 

Tastitutes.—During August, 1857, the first institute district (the State is divided into 
six) held its meeting at Fort Collins for two weeks. This was the first district to profit 
by the new provision of the school law whereby a union of individual, county, and 
State funds was made possibie. A number of meetings were announced for July and 
August, 1888, 

Teachers’ associations. —The State association held its thirteenth annual session on 
December 27, 1887, with an attendance much larger than usual. The first day of the 
session was devoted to addresses on manual training, and the president’s annual address. 
In his remarks Mr. Remington, the president of the association,said that very few boards 
of trustees have any settled or well-defined policy. As a rule they represent not their 
constituents, the people, but those whom they themselves have constituted the teachers. 
“The teacher,’’ Mr. Remington continues, ‘‘is a positive force. He, as an individual, 
knows what he wants, how he desires to work; he makes plans. The people are passive. 
They wast good schools and are willing to pay for them, but as to what constitutes a 
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good school, or even upon what principles its foundation should rest, nothing is fixed, 
nothing is settled.”’ 

On the third day of the meeting the county superintendents’ section was held, and 
a series of resolutions adopted by the association, of which the first is as follows: 

‘“ We encorse the central idea of the president’s address, which emphasizes the need 
of a more intelligent appreciation of the functions and purposes of the public school on 
the part of the general public, and which urges teachers to strive to come into a closer 
and more sympathetic relation with parents.” 

The Office has record of meetings of the teachers of Boulder, Custer, Jefferson, Logan, 
and Mesa Counties. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut Normal and Training School has completed the thirty-sixth year of its 
existence. ‘‘Its history,’’ says the State superintendent, ‘‘has been most honorable, and 
. what it has accomplished for its students and through them for the children and schools 
of this State has been in the past recognized and appreciated. Never were the demands 
for its graduates so urgent and numerous, and never was the prospect for usefulness so 
bright. * * * The graduates of the year 1887, numbering sixty-two, constituted the 
largest class that has ever been sent out. All of them are teaching, and thus in one year 
the school has supplied about one-sixth of all the beginners in the State. * * * 

‘As has been stated, there is a constantly increasing demand for teachers from this school 
and they teach with satisfaction to parents as well as with delight to children. This 
is an important gain because it indicates that the training has not put them out of tune 
with the sentiment of intelligent people. It might be expected that persons especially 
trained for a particular work would have narrow notions and perhaps a period of over- 
weening conceit and self-sufficiency. If this is true, it doesnot come to our knowledge, 
and if it exists probably soon gives way, and the real effect of their instruction is appar- 
ent.”? 

The gymnasium has been finished and an instructor in physical training employed. 
The course so far has been eminently successful. 

The city superintendent of New Haven reports that, to provide sufficient practice for 
the pupils of the Welch School during the second half of the year of training, schools in 
two other buildings will be used hereafter for this purpose. The superintendent suggests 
that it would be better if one teacher at a time were assigned to give instruction, and 
that the regular teacher of that room should be competent to set an example of good 
teaching and to aid and advisethe novice. The Cedar Street School is, in the language 
of the city superintendent, ‘‘the headquarters for substitute teachers;’’ the pupils, all 
being graduates of the Welch School, are sent out to fill temporary vacancies, working 
under the direction of the principal. The lack of regular teachers, a want from which 
this school has been suffering, has at last been overcome. 

Institutes. —The number of teachers’ meetings held during the year was twenty-one, 
with an attendance of forty-three. A summer school for teachers was to be opened at 
Niantic the first week in July and continue two weeks. 

Feachers’ associations.—The forty-first annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Hartford, October 138-15. The Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association met at Willimantic, November 11, 1887. 


DAKOTA. 


From the report for 1886-88 of the Territorial board of education, we obtain the fol- 
lowing information: 

The Territorial board of education has no control over the normal schools of the 
Territory except as to the course of study they are to pursue; but they think that in 
view of their position a few remarks on them will not be indicative of a desire to over- 
step the sphere of their duty. It gives them pleasure to state that radical changes have 
been made in the general administration of these schools, especially at the Madison school. 
These changes have been in the direction of professional training and of a gradual wid- 
ening of Territorial influence, in contradistinction to the local character of officers and 
teachers and attendance in the past. Though not all that they should be, these schools 
challenge comparison with the best schools of the North-west. A member of their board, 
also a member of the board of visitors to the school of Madison, speaks in high terms of 
the instruction given at that school and of its conditions. The school at Spearfish has 
completed the new building, and most constantly gratifying reports are received from it. 
The need of an additional school for northern Dakota is pointed out and urged as neces- 
sary to complete the system. 

In our last Report we spoke of the provisions for normal instruction in private schools 
and colleges. These departments are conducted under the following regulations: 
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Each school so designated shall adopt the course of study for its normal department 
that is prescribed by the Territorial board of education, and the principal of that de- 
partment and all its teachers be approved by the board. Norshall any tree normal class 
be taught by a person not a graduate of a college or normal scheo! in goo. standing. 

The board reserves the right to prescribe the qualifications for adimission to the free 
normal classes, and the questions for any or all examinations, and may at any time 
hold special ones. 

No free normal class shall have more than twenty-five or contain fewer than ten 
pupils. All pupils admitted to such classes shall be accorded the same privileges as 
to lectures, libraries, dormitories, etc., as are enjoyed by other classes of the institution. 

No tuition is to be charged other than that paid by the Territory, nor will the Terri- 
tory allow a charge for a pupil attending for a shorter period than ten weeks. 

Each school accepting this appointment binds itself to designate one member of its 
faculty as principal of the normal department, whose first and most important duty is 
to teach the classes of the department and supervise his assistants, if any. He may 
teach other classes of the institution, “‘if his time permits,’’ and pupils of other classes 
pursuing the same studies as those of the normal class may be admitted therein. The 
principal must keep a record of attendance, standing, etc., and make an annual report 
to the board of education. 

Should, in the opinion of the board, the school not do satisfactory work or violate the 
agreement, the board may withdraw the pupils at the expiration of a notice served three 
months before. 

The faculty may require the normal pupils to conform to the rules of the institution, 
and may advertise the special department in any way they please to increase its attend- 
ance. 

The board of education reserves the privilege of granting diplomas to such pupils as 
complete the normal class course of study. 

The conditions of admission are (1) that the pupil be seventeen years of age, of good 
character, and declare it is his purpose to fit himself for teaching; (2) that the candidate 
pass an examination in the studies of the public school if not a grgduate thereof or the 
holder of a certificate to teach in any of the counties of Dakota. 

The statistics of these classes are given here rather than in connection with the main 
body, inasmuch as the report arrived too late to incorporate them there. The table of 
the Territorial report is reproduced. 
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The Office has information that in September, 1889, the Norwegian Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of America will open a school under the name of the *‘ Lutheran Normal . 
Sckool’’ at Sioux Falls, for the specific purpose of training teachers of either sex for the 
public schools and for the parochial schools of the synod. 

Institutes. —The department of public instruction intends to arrange two courses of in- 
stitutes a year, deeming that the experience of the Territory and the States show that 
an institute of one week in duration is better than one of two weeks. The courses are 
to occur during the fall (September to December) and the spring (March to June), re- 
spectively. In every county the department will appoint a conductor and an assistant 
if the county funds will admit of it, and county superintendents are requested not to 
employ more than two instructors. Twenty-five dollars are to be appropriated from the 
Territorial treasury for each week the institute continues. 

The objects of the institute are to help the majority of teachers, especially the country 
teacher. The institute ‘‘is not aschool,’? and academic instruction is not of the first 
importance. The teacher is expected to have acquired the matter; itis the method that 
he requires. In brief, the object is (1) to increase efficiency by giving (a) a distinct 1dea 
of the ends of education, (b) elementary knowledge of education as a science of teach- 
ing. (e) instruction in methods; (2) to secure greater uniformity (a) by discussion, (0) 
by professional co-operation; and (3) to correct. prevailing errors. 

In a later circular (1888) the department thanks the county superintendents and 
teachers for their support in carrying out its plan, and conductors and superintendents 
are advised to confine their work mainly to reading, arithmetic, language, physiology, 
and methods of teaching. The object of each lesson in drawing, which is also advised, 
is, first, to show its value; and, second, as the only available means at present to train 
eye and mind; ‘‘it will be the first step towards manual training.” 
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The number of fall institutes was eighty-six, including twenty either not having an 
institute or not reporting. In the counties reporting there were 3,781 teachers, of whom 
©,832 (not including 43 of Turner County, which did not report number of teachers) 
attended an institute; about 75 percent. The meetings were also attended by 297 school 

Ts. 
Peiakily-five counties were to hold institutes during the spring of 1888, of whom twenty- 
seven, if holding one, did not report. In the counties reporting there were 3,494 teachers, 
of whom 2,621 attended; about 75 per cent. At these meetings 276 school officers were 
resent. — 
F The cost of the fall course was $4,874; of the spring course, $4,480, a per capita in 
each case of about $1.79. 

Yeachers’ mecting.—The Educational Association of South Dakota met at Huron, De- 
cember 21 to 23, 1887-88. Of this meeting Superintendent Patterson, of Huron, says 
that, though small, it was the best in results ever held in Dakota. High school matters, 
as well as professional, appear Jargely to have occupied the attention of the meeting. 
The constitution of the association was amended in such a way to put the body under 
the direction of a council of twenty-one teachers. 


FLORIDA. 


The course of the normal department of the recently established school at De Funiak 
Springs is of two years, each of two terms. No foreign language is taught, and nothing 
of algebra or geometry until thesecond year. Drawing, pedagogy, and methods of teach- 
ing appear throughout the entire course. ‘‘Our basis of classification is arithmetic,’’ 
says the principal, ‘‘and the advancement of the student in this branch will be carefully 
considered in the entrance examination. We therefore deem it well to state here spe- 
cifically that the applicant should possess a good practical knowledge of arithmetic 
through the principles of percentage, and the application of these principles to simple 
interest.’’ 

Teachers who desire to take the course of the school may complete it by attending 
three months each year, if they can not remain longer, and on completing the course 
thus taken by sections a diploma will be given tothem of the same character as that given 
to graduates that have followed the course continuously. 

The work at the State Normal School for colored is reported as wholly preparatory. 

Institutes were held in thirteen counties, during a period of sixteen weeks. At each 
meeting a number of teachers from other counties were present. The work was carried 
on under the direction of a board of inspectors of five members. 

The principal instructor in his report remarks of their work: ‘‘ While the attendance 
as a whole was not what we had hoped it would be, yet viewed in connection with the 
many extenuating circumstances we have reason to feel satisfied with it. * * * We 
were pleased to notice the increased favor with which institute work is now received by 
the teachers of the State. * * * In addition to this sentiment on the part of the 
teachers we find that the citizens generally are disposed to foster our work and to lend 
us the encouragement of their presence. This latter fact can not but result in good, for 
the trustees and patrons by attending these institutes will better understand what a 
teacher’s qualifications should be, and in this way it will come that only true merit will 
be recognized. As to the usefuiness of these institutes in ourschool system there can be 
no question. In the first place, there are many persons engaged in school work who have 
received no special preparation for it, and whose means are too limited to permit them to 
attend a training school. ‘These teachers receive in the institutes suggestions on the 
most approved methods of instruction and are thus enabled to incorporate them in their 
work. In the second place, by this means a uniformity in school-room work is secured 
throughout the State. * * * And lastly, but most important perhaps, these meetings 
attract attention to the schools and thereby stimulate that interest in education which is 
so much to be desired, and which could not be accomplished so well in any other way.’’ 
The cost of the institutes was $1,588, 


GEORGIA. 


‘“There are, strictly speaking,’’ says Superintendent Slaton, of Atlanta,’’ no normal 
schools in Atlanta or the State of Georgia. We have a meeting of the teachers of our 
city schools every week to discuss methods, etc., and this is known as a ‘ teacher's nor- 
mal class.’’? In his last report the same gentleman speaks of the meetings thus: ‘‘A gen- 
eral meeting of all teachers is held the first Saturday in each month. At this meeting 
institute work is done and the teachers are paid their salaries for the month previous. 
Essays on educational subjects are read by teachers previously appointed from the class; 
lectures are delivered by distinguished men not connected with the schools; and ques- 
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tions pertaining to methods ef teaching and discipline are freely discussed. The three 
remaining Saturdays are occupied respectively by teachers of the high schools, of the 
grammar grades, and of the primary grades. In these meetings regular lessons taught 
in the respective departments are recited, and methods of teaching them freely discussed. 
Too much stress can not be given te the importance of these normal class meetings. The 
best teachers are most punctual in attendance on them, and it is an evidence of weak- 
ness for the teacher to dislike orshun them. The meetings are held in the high school 
building from 9 to il o’clock on Saturday morning.”’ 

In his seventh annual report the supreintendent of Americus, Ga., speaks of the 
weekly meetings of the teachers of that city, under his direction, the white teachers 
meeting one week, the colored the next. ‘‘The first year of my superintendency,”’ says 
the superintendent, ‘‘I explained and illustrated methods of teaching, having reference 
chiefly to the work of the primary departments. The second year the teachers Ciscussed 
English grammar in all itsaspects. This last year arithmetic was studied and discussed 
theoretically as well as practically. Lessons are assigned to the teachers to prepare at 
heme, and these lessons are rehearsed by them before the superintendent, in which he 
makes suggestions, or comments on defects in teaching or discipline which he may have 
noticed during the interval of two weeks preceding the meeting.”’ 

At Augusta the normal classes fer white and colored teachers have met regularly, as 
provided bythe reguiations. The superintendent makes the lectures practical and bene- 
ficial. During the year the class was engaged with language teaching and school 
hygiene. Not only was the attendance of the public school teachers regular and prompt, 
but a number of teachers in the private schools of the city joined the classes, and several 
who were desirous of qualifying themselves for positions in the public schools, 

At Columbus each teacher is required in turn to prepare an essay-on some subject con- 
nected with school work, the subject being selected two weeks in advance and the class 
discussing the paper. Speaking of these meetings during the year, the superintendent 
remarks: ‘‘I think the teachers will sustain me when I say these weekly exercises were 
productive of great good.”’ 

instiiuies.—The State superintendent reports a State instituteat Salt Springs, at which 
the attendance was about one hundred. In addition to this a series of institutes for 
colored teachers was held in an important part of the colored belt of the State. 


ILLINOIS. 


The city superintendent of Aurora has general charge of the normal training class of 
that city. He is aided by the principals and teachers in an endeavor to give the mem- 
bers the best practical course of training for the profession of teaching that can be given 
within the limit of one schocl year. Three distinct lines of work are followed: (1) A 
course of study including branches taught in the schools and also methods of instruction 
or theory of teaching;- (2) a course of reading under the direction of the superintend- 
ent; (3) practical work In the school-room a portion of each day in the different grades, 
under the direct supervision of experienced teachers. To acccmplish the first of these 
the class spends an hour daily with the superintendent, from 9.50 t0 10.30 A.m. The 
results of the course of reading are shown by an essay each month, read to the members 
of the class, by whom it is discussed and kindly criticised. To obtain experience—the 
third line of work—members of the class are assigned to different rooms, where they 
have opportunity to observe good models of instruction, to act as assistants in supervis- 
ing the silent work of pupils and in correcting papers. and to put theory into practice by 
teaching classes of boys and giris. The members of the class are also called upon to act 
as substitutes, and are expected to attend the teachers’ meetings, of which there are two 
each week, one general and the other a special meeting of primary teachers to consider 
primary work. The course of study covers the studies of the conimon schools. The 
course of reading is on pedagogy, thecry and practice of teaching, ete. It is assumed 
that those whe enter the class have already attained sufficient proiiciency to obtain a 
second-grade certificate. 

Speaking of ‘‘our supply of teachers,’’ the city superintendent of Belleville remarks: 
‘*Not only natural aptitude for teaching, but also extensive scholarship are necessary 
equipments for the teacher who would be successful in his calling. “~ * * Some of 
the young ladies who graduated from our own schools have succeeded well as teachers, 
yeh * * * it is very desirable that after graduating they should acquire greater 
maturity of judgment, and that they should pursue their studies for several years at 
some State normal school * * * Young ladies who have thus prepared themselves 
for their work should be elected in preference to those who have neglected this prepara- 
tion.”’ 

At Quincy the teachers convened once in each month during the year. At these meet- 
ings papers were read and discussed on methods, order, etc., classes being in attendance 
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to illustrate methods of instruction. ‘‘The meetings,’’ says the superintcndent, ‘‘ were 
venerally {ull of interest and useful to the teachers.”’ 

Institutes.—It is believed that an institute is held in each county of the State annu- 
ally, usually during July or August, aud lasting, on the average, about ten or fifteen 
days. Thus a list of one hundred and one county institutes, to be held during the sum- 
mer of 1888, is published in the Tlinois School Journal for June, 1683. The confer- 
ences held by the State superintendent from May 4 to 22 were attended by abont 
eiehty county superintendents. At these mectings, held at various places, the syllabus 
for institutes reccived considerable attention. This syllabus was prepared by the State 
superintendent and a committce of the State Association of County Superintendents. 
The heavy orders for it, ranging from one hundred to four hundred, would secmi to indi- 
cate a gcneral desire to use it. It is more particularly referred to, page 383. 

Teachers’ meetings. —The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association convened at Chester, 
Aucust 23, 1887. Among the features of thc meeting was the public graduating exer- 
cises of about sixty persons who had completcd the work of the Reading Circle. Reso- 
lutions were adopted urging teachers to join the Reading Circle, that the county super- 
intendency be divorced from politics, and that the township be the geographical unit of 
the school system. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the State Teachcrs’ Association was called to 
order December 28, 1887. The committee appointed to report upon the president’s an- 
nual address recommended the following points as worthy of special consideration: As 
the object of the public schools is to make honest, intelligent, and upright citizens, the 
State has the right to demand this, and teachers should be alive to all improvcments in 
their profession that will foster it; the county superintendency should be open only to those 
who hare attained to ‘‘eminent success in the teaching profession,’’ and the office should 
be removed as far as possible from politics; the course in country schools should be uni- 
form; the teacher’s tenure of office should be for three years; school districts should have 
the same boundaries as the township; and finally, that district and normal institutes 
should be held during the summer vacation, and that they have a special department 
Cevoted to work that will aid the teachers in the country schools. A department of 
higher education was established, the work of the State Reading Circle endorsed, and all 
efforts to teach the correct through incorrect, syntax through false syntax disapproved. 
The association made quite a point of the last. The language used is ‘‘that no false 
syntax, either written or spoken, should be allowed to exert its influence on eye or ear.”’ 
The meeting lasted two days. 

The association of county superintendents held its annua! meeting also on the 28th of 
December. In the morning session a discussion of the new institute law showed that 
different views were held as toitsvaiue. Inthe afternoon session the institute question 
was again up, under the caption, ‘‘State Organization of Institute Work,’’ the essayist 
insisting that the county superintendent should conduct hisinstitute. In another paper 
a uniform course of study for institutes was advocated, and those who attended them 
divided into two classes—those of Jarge experience and good scholarship, whose werkin 
the institute should be largely professional, and those of feeble scholarship and little ex- 
perience, who should be trained in methods and be subject to regular school-rcom dis-. 
cipline both as to order and study. 

It was recommended by the association: Thot the district conferences of State super- 
intendent with county superintendents be continued; that no one be employed as con- 
ductor or instructor in institutes who does not present documentary evidence of his ap- 
proval as such conductor or instructor by the State superintendent, and that there shou!d 
be an immediate revision of the syllabus of instruction prepared some time ago for the 
guidance in the work of county iustitutes. Thesession was closed with ‘‘ the most impor- 
tant question that could command their attention,’’ A Better Organization of the Edu- 
cational Forces in the Rural Schools. About one-half of the county superintcndents 
were in attendance. The editor of the Llincis School Journal, though commentirg 
rather caustically on the proceedings of the association at this meeting, acknowledges 
that *‘the action taken looking to the improvement of the county institute is alone 
worth the time and expense of the meeting.”’ 

The Central Illinois Teachers’ Association held its fourth annual mecting at Gales- 
burg, March 16 and 17, 1888. The spring mecting of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, held at Sterling, April 27 and 28, 1888, was well attended; the association 
appointed a committee to investigate and to report upon the teaching of English in sec- 
ondary schools. This committee has sent out a blank entitled, ‘‘ Report on the Study 
of English in the High School,”’ to about three hundred schools, asking that it be filled 
and returned. 

Besides these associations many others exist in this State; county associations of 

eachers abound, and there is an association of State principals, and finally a schcc!l- 
masters’, and, established within the last few months, a scheol-mistresses’ club. The 
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purpose of the schoolmasters’ club is the discussion and advancement of education in 
the State of Illinois. The methods of investigation will be informal. ‘‘ There will, be 
we display of oratory nor of rhetoric, and woe will betide the man who undertakes it. 
* * The club is organized for the discovery of truth. * * * Jtisin no sense 
a ‘mutual admiration society, but proposes to sift every deliverance to the bottom.”’ 
Superintendent Butler, of Beardstown, who is favorably disposed towards manual train- 
ing in the school (see his report, Chapter XV) was the target for questions at the second 
meeting, held at Peoria, April 14, 1888, and he acquitted himself well. ‘‘A good be- 
ginning was made towards a scientific investigation of this problem.”’ 

The first general meeting of the schoolmistresses’ club was held at Bloomington on 
May 11, 1888, with an attendance of about fifty. The aims of the club were set forth, 
and at the evening session it was determined to augment the educational powers of the 
State by establishing a woman’s state teachers’ association. The call for the organiza- 
tion of the club was ‘based on: (1) The necessity for increased interest in profession work 
among women; (2) the advantage of interchanging thonght and experience among teach- 
ers in the lower grades; (3) the desirability of a more direct communication between the 
rank and file and the State superintendency. 


INDIANA. 


On the 9th of April, 1888, the State Normal School building and its entire contents 
were destroyed by fire. The loss from this disaster was $225,000. About $5,000 has 
been expended since for furniture, books, ete., and a new building will probably be 
ready for use in September, 1889. The city of Terre Haute has recognized its obliga- 
tions under the law and the contract with the State to bear one-half the expense of re- 
pairing the structure, the city council appropriating $25,000 to aid the work. Addi- 
tional appropriations will be made as it advances, and it is probable that in a few months 
the site of the former building will be occupied by a new one in nowise less perfectly 
adapted to the growing needs of the institution. Until that time the Normal School is 
carried on in the quarters now occupied in the city high school building. 

The superintendent of the Warsaw schools has a class in pedagogy, which includes five 
more than his full corps of teachers; nineteen in all. A teachers’ reading-room has been 
provided, and an appropriate library is contemplated. 

Teachers’ Associations.—The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at Indianapolis, December 28, 1887. The retiring president, in the 
course of his remarks, said: ‘Some of our best school laws have been suggested by this 
association. The county superintendency, the township institute, the Indiana Reading 
Circle, have been suggested by the association. The spirit of the profession has been 
uplifted by it more than any other agency I can think of. The younger members will 
find it in a condition of active service, and we hope they will take hold and help us along 
with it, and make it more and more useful as the years go by.”’ 

In his address on ‘‘ Needed Changes in the School Economy of Indiana,’’ Professor Wood- 
burn, of Indiana University, spoke of the demand for the re-establishment of the old 
township libraries by reason of the activity of the Indiana Reading Circle. Since the act 
of 1867 the libraries have fallen into disuse and their books scattered. Provision should 
be made for collecting these volumes and the law establishing libraries re-enacted. Text- 
books should not only be uniform but free. ‘‘The free text-book system has passed the 
experimental stage and is now an established fact.’’ The office of teacher and of county 
superintendent should not be political. The association adopted a series of resolutions 
calling for the re-establishment of the township libraries and a small annual tax to sup- 
port them. A standing committee on ‘‘school legislation’? was appointed, for the 
purpose of annually presenting to the Legislature matters of educational importance. 

Mr. Alderson, in his article on ‘‘ Educational Psychology,’’ would divide the educators 
of the day into three classes—those having no adequate comprehension of their profes- 
sion; those who pretend to be informed in psychology; and those who think that psy- 
chology has no connection with education. ‘‘The teacher should follow the example set 
by scientists, and without attempting to grasp the unknowable, push into what lies im- 
mediately before him.’’? ‘‘The constant struggle in education,’’ he continued, ‘‘is to 
help the child make the ideas in his own mind real to others. * * * At the very 
basis of all subjects of study lie the principles of association of ideas; in it lies the solu- 
tion of the much mooted questions of pedagogy. The laws of association underlie the 
whole field of modern scientific psychology, and form the central figure of true educa- 
tional psychology.’’ 

Superintendent Hailman, of La Porte, addressed the association on “‘ The True Test of 
Excellence in a School System, ”? the paper causing considerable discussion. Inher paper 
on the question ‘‘Should the Teacher be an Inv estigator, ’? Miss Martin, of Indianapolis, 
urged the association to make a special effort to encourage scientific observation and in- 
ference in the school, since it isthe method of our own time. 

The association passed resolutions favoring a compulsory school law, a non-partisan 
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administration of the school system, the establishment of a children’s State reading 
circle, and expressed its sense of duty to increaso the efliciency of the profession in the 
State. 

The association has five sections, viz: the County School and Village Section, the High 
School Section, thesection of Institute Instructors, the Indiana Academy ofScience, and the 
Indiana College Association. The Institute Instructors’ Section had two papers on insti- 
tute work before it. The first, ‘‘ Educational Science as it should be Taught in the Publio 
Sehools,’? may bedivided into three parts, the manner of conducting an institute as a meet- 
ing, a consideration of education as a science, and the presentation of this science in the 
institute. Tor the meeting place a school-house is better thana court room, public hall, 
or church, which have neither the apparatus nor the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of a school. The 
meeting should begin promptly on Monday. Two instructors should be employed, and 
six, at most seven, daily lessons of forty minutes each is all that should be given. Cer- 
tain definite lines of thought should be adopted on Monday and carried through the 
week, thus giving opportunity to present aseries of connected lessons. It should be 
understood that the county institute is a professional meeting, entertainment being in- 
cidental, and that it isnota place foracademical work. The professional features are the 
history of education, the science of education, methods of primary instruction in the 
various grades, school management, moral instruction, and psychology. 

Education is not a science in the sense that arithmetic, algebra, ctc., are sciences, for 
‘‘it lacks the inherent necessity which makes these subjects pure sciences. * * * It 
is held that education is a science in the view that it is possible to ground all the work 
of the school room on rationally determined principles. The processes and all the con- 
crete work of the school instruction, management, discipline, class manipulation, all rest 
on principles. These ideas, generalizations, reasons, principles, when brought together 
and organized into coherent form, constitute the science of education.’’ This science 
considers the subjects of study in the school in three related aspects; first, the educational 
value of each; second, the true order of sequence among the studies of the course; and 
third, the methodology appropriate to the different stages of each. 

As to the manner of presenting the body of educational doctrine constituting the 
science of education in the county institute, so that the mass of common-school teachers 
shall be able to grasp it and base their actual work upon it, several considerations are 
put forward. In the first place, a week of work in an institute is not sufficient for the 
purpose. The works of Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi and of Herbert and others must 
be studied to the bottom to accomplish that. Again, ‘‘the science of education does not 
deal with receipts, prescriptions, and rules; it sets forth ideas, general judgments, rea- 
sons, principles. It mustdo thisin the institute; doit, to besure, inthe best way suited 
to the conditions existing. This is to be done by clear presentation, by frequent repeti- 
tion, by numerous examples and fit illustration which le within the observation and ex- 
perience of those addressed.’’ In conclusion, the speaker said: ‘‘If education is ever to 
become a profession, it must be through the principle on which it rests.”’ 

The other paper was on a ‘‘ Rational Method in the County Institution,’’ which re- 
lated to method, ‘‘a way of reaching an end by an organic series of steps,’’ as enabling 
the teacher, while facing the distracting and perplexing details of her work, to see the or- 
ganic relations of all the parts in the process, and thus to order and direct effectively 
everything to one end. 

The first ‘‘union meeting’’ of the superintendents and teachers and the Northern 
Indiana Teachers’ Associations convened at Logansport, March 28, 29, and 30, 1888. 
Several resolutions were adopted recommending that the appointment and retention of 
teachers should be a non-political matter, indorsing the work of the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, and approving the formation of a Children’s Reading Circle, and finally voting to 
consolidate the two organizations under the name of the *‘ Northern Indiana Superin- 
tendents’ and Teachers’ Association,’’ holding an annual meeting. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association met at 
Columbus, April 4, 1888. The association passed resolutions approving the Children’s 
Reading Circle, urging a non-partisan administration of school affairs, and a thorough 
preparation of teachers for their work. This was ‘‘one of the best, largest, and most 
enthusiastic meetings ever held by the association.’’ 

The seventh joint convention of Ohio and Indiana City Superintendents was held at 
Union City, Ind., December 15, 16, and 17. The ‘“‘round-table taiks’’ were about 
teachers, pupils, and courses of study. 


IOWA. 


A normal department, having three male and three female teachers, has just been 
opened in Drake University, under the supervision of an experienced teacher of many 
years’ standing. The training school of Council Bluffs has been suspended until the com- 
pletion of a large building now in course of erection. 
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Instiiutes.—The statistics printed in the Iowa Normal Monthly show that institutes 
were held in ninety-six counties during the year, with an attendance in eighty-eight of 
them of 16,407, with five hundred instructors. The editor of the same journal remarks 
of these meetings as follows: ‘‘ During latter July and the month of August fifteen 
thousand Iowa teachers will meet in normal institutes, and come under the influence and 
teaching of experienced and excellent instructors. * * * Every teacher in attend- 
ance at the institute should make it a season of educational quickening, of renewing zeal 
and enthusiasm, of gaining new ideas, of getting hold of better methods and ways of 
work, and of acquiring a broader view of the teacher’s whole business. For board, trav- 
elling expenses and tuition, and examination fees, it costs the teachers of Iowa not less 
than $200,000 to attend the institutes.’’? To each institute there were, generally speak- 
ing, five or six instructors. Thesubjectsof study werearithmetic, geography, language, 
physiology, history, reading, algebra, etc., and didactics. 

Teachers’ associations.—The thirty-second annual meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association took place at Cedar Rapids, December 27, 28, 29, and 30,1887. The enrol- 
ment was 420, the attendance fully 500. The association expressed its views in the 
usual form of resolutions. The subdivision of townships was pronowneed an evil, and 
uniformity of text-books urged. 

The School-Masters’ Round Table of Eastern Central Iowa met at Marshalltown, Oc- 
teber 13 and 14, 1887. The discussions of this body are allinformal. The first subject 
considered was, ‘*‘ Course of Reading for High School Pupils,’? the cutcome of which 
was the appointment of a committee to report to the next meeting a list of books for a 
course of critical and collateral reading in high schools. Concerning ‘‘ Overwork in 
Sehools,’’ the members, consulting their experience, came to the conclusion that the 
charge is without foundation. ‘The ‘‘ Means of Holding Pupils in School’’ was consid- 
ered to be special courses, if the conditions of the school permit. ‘‘ What a pupil in 
the different grades should know or-be able to do’’ was also discussed. The spring 
meeting of this body was held at Cedar Falls, April5,6,and 7. The assembly came to 
the conclusion that al) random exercises should be excluded from the rhetorical exer- 
cises of the primary grades, and a definite idea be kept in view as the inculeation of a 
sentiment or the teaching of the facts and lessons ofa life. In the grammar grades they 
thought that the rhetorical exercises should be conducted by societies of pupils, who 
should choose their own officers and programme. Elocutionary exercises for the pur- 
pose of effect they condemned, though favoring the appearance before the public of every 
member of a graduating class with an original exercise, an essay, or oration. Taking 
the topics presented in Robinson’s complete arithmetic as a basis, the committee ap- 
pointed to report on the omission of topics reported as follows: Give little special atien- 
tion to short methods; omit circulating decimals, annual interests, savings banks, 
stocks, bonds, etc.; exchange, foreign and domestic; arbitration of exchange; equation 
of payments; averaging of accounts; allegation medial, allegation alternate; arithmetical 
progression; geometrical progression; similar plane figures; similar solids; gauging; 
metric system; present worth. ‘‘Promissory notes, partial payments, and bank dis- 
count should not be greatly emphasized, if taken at.all.”’ 

A meeting of the county superintendents was held May 8 and 9, at which the 
subject of teachers’ certificates received considerable attention. 


KANSAS. 


The contest between appropriations fer new buildings and increasing demand for ad- 
mission is well exemplified in the case of the State Normal School at Emporia. In the 
same report that chronicles the completion of an additional wing—erected at a cost of 
$20,000 and almost doubling the size of the building—is added: ‘‘ But with the increase in 
accommodations and the conseguent ability on the part of the faculty to do more and 
better work comes a corresponding increase in the number of young men and women.”’ 

Of the four hundred and seventy-five students of the school that gave the information, 
about three hundred stated that they had had some experience as teachers in the public 
schools, sixty having taught five of more years and several from ten to sixteen. ‘The 
class of 1888, containing forty-one members, averaged twenty-three years as to age and 
two years of teaching as to experience. Nothing, says the president, has done more to 
popularize the school than the payment of mileage. It brings the school within reach 
of pupils in the most distant parts of the State and still keeps the expense as low as 
if they lived near. He also urges that provision be made for preparing special teachers 
of drawing, science, reading, and language, and that manual training be introduced. 

Institutes.—During the summer of 1887 the Office has record of sixty-nine institutes 
which were to be held, but no further information. 

Teachers’ associations.—The Kansas Teachers’ Association convened at Topeka, Decem- 
her 27, 1887, and discussed a variety of subjects connected with the profession of teach- 
ing and the studies of the elementary and academic grades. Amovg the several resolu- 
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tions reported was that commending tho reading circle; that expressing ‘sense of the 
practical inequality of our present taxing system, which brings peculiar hardships in 
educational aflairs,’? and asking the legislature to remedy the evil; and those urging 
the establishment of county high schools and the grading of rural schools. These Jast 
were adopted, though the resolution relating to county high schools created a stormy 
discussion. 

The North-western Association met at Osborne, November 24-26, 1887. The members 
expressed their views in resolutions to the eflect that normal institutes should be clas- 
sified aud graded and tha$ the graduating system be introduced, and life certificates be 
wranted when the course is completed; that the county be made the unit for tax levies 
for school purposes; that text-books be made uniform throughout a county. 

The South-western ICansas Association ef Teachers met at Wellington, in Thanksgiving 
week, with about two hundred and ninety teachers and twenty normal scholars. 

The Central Kansas Teachers’ Association, which had held a preliminary meeting at 
Lyons, March 23, 1887, perfected its organization in a later meeting at Great Bend, No- 
vember 25 and 26 of the same year. Over one hundred teachers and several hundred 


citizens were present. 
KENTUCKY. 


There is no information as to the new school for colored pupils mentioned in the last 
report of this Office. ‘‘ We want in this State,’ says the editor of the Educational 
Courant, of Louisville, ‘‘real, genuine, veritable normal schools, and can do little to- 
wards advancing the standard of professional training until wesecurethem. Weshowed 
some months ago what constitutes a normal school, and cur article was copied in ntu- 
merous papers and highly commended. The main point we made was that such a school 
must prepare teachers both theoretically and practically, and that a school which does 
not do this is no normal school at all.”’ 

““Compel the Agricultural and Mechanical College,”’ continues the editor, ‘‘ to estab- 
lish a model school, and give us atleast iwo more normalschools, one in the eastern and 
one in the western part of the State.”’ 

Institutes. —‘* We are not sure,’ says the above-named journal, ‘‘ that every county in 
the State holds an institute. Who can tellus?’’ Consulting the pages of this pericdi- 
cal for 1857-88, it appears that there were at least twenty institutes, geggrally iasting 
for three or four days, and thirteen meetings of county teachers’ associittions, five of 
which were meetings of organization. Judging from the recurrence of a resolution 
passed at these meetings that the salaries of the teachers be paid more regularly, 1t may 
be inferred that some hardship had been experienced, which the new law has in all prob- 
ability removed. 

The provisions of this law are in substance as follows: Each county superintendent 
shall on the first Saturday in October, reckoning school months of twenty days, pay 
the amount due each teacher of a common school, for the month or months completed, 
* * * and thereafter the county superintendent shall on the first Saturday of cach 
calendar month pay the salary due each teacher of a common school for the previous 
school menth. 

The new laws or amendments, as they are technically called, to the ‘‘common school 
laws,’? also make it the duty of county superintendents to organize and held annually a 
teachers’ institute ‘‘for the normal instruction, improvement, and better qualification 
of the teachers of the county;’’ the institute to last five days (previously 16 need last 
but four), and is to be held in July, August, or September. The Siate board is to 
prepare and place in the hands of the county superintendent, not later than June 1, 
& programme of the work of the institute and a syllabusef each subject of the common 
school curriculum, this programme and each sylabus to be furnished to every member 
of the institute. Neglect to perform these duties on the part of the county superin- 
tendent is punished by a fine of fifty dollars. 

Teachers and those intending to teach during the year are required te attend the full 
sessien under penalty of having their certificates (in the case of teachers) revoked. 

Leackers’ mcetings.—The State Teachers’ Association met at Mammoth Cave, and con- 
tinued in session for three days. In his address the president remarked: ‘Three things 
in the theoretical organization we have been carrying out more fully the past year than 
before; these three things I strongly urge upon the attention of the association, and com- 
mend to its practice: 

(1) The district organizations. There is where the work has been done most effect- 
ively, where it will continue to produce the best results. The coming together, even 
twice a year, of a few earnest, hopeful, working representatives from the several coun- 
ties comprising a district, and the opportunity thus afforded for a comparison of condi- 
tions and experiences; for mutual support and encouragement; fer devising of means to 
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make work more effective by making it more united—all these make the district asso- 
ciations most productive of helpful results. 

‘*(2) A great weakness of the association has been and is the lack of money. But 
more money has been used by us in the district associations this year than in any year 
since Ihave beenamember. But we have only begun. There should bein the dis- 
tricts some definite, well-understood means of raising money, to be used in paying the 
expenses of special speakers, of printing, hall rent, etc. I earnestly recommend and 
urge some action upon this all-important point by the present assembly. 

(3) The use of the press has never been, and is not yet, as frequent or as wide-spread 
as it should be. ‘There is no other means of keeping our work constantly before the peo- 
ple so effective as the use of the press, and especially the country press. Our district 
meetings, while powerful in their influence upon teachers, yet have very little direct in- 
fluence upon the non-teaching population, because very few who are not teachers attend 
them. But the village or county paper is read by the very citizens whose interest we 
must secure—whose influence must be won to our side.’’ 

Observing that the Courier-Journal had called the meeting a ‘‘convention,’’ the presi- 
dent said he accepted the name and would frame a platform the third plank of which 
was, ‘‘ We demand uncompromising prohibition of politics in educational matters; favor- 
ing a thorough civil-service reform upon the basis solely of competency in filling ail edu- 
cational offices.’’ 

The Colored Teachers’ State Association met in Richmond, July 3-5, 1888. A new 
feature was the introduction of institute work. ‘The association passed several resolu- 
tions, among them one calling for Federal aid to education, another expressing satisfac- 
tion with the recent action of the Legislature as to the payment of salaries, and still 
another condemning a frequent change of teachers, particularly in country districts. 


LOUISIANA. 


Other than the reported suspension of the Peabody Normal School there are nochanges 
or matters of importance to report of institutions. 

The ‘‘act in relation to free public schools and to regulate public education,’’ adopted 
during the last session of the Legislature, contains several important provisions re- 
specting the training of teachers. ‘The parish superintendent is permitted to assem- 
ble the teachers in an institute on the first Saturday of each month, the teachers failing 
to attend. forfeiting one day’s pay. It is further provided that other institutes may be 
held when authorized by the board of education, such institutes to be held between the 
first day of April and the first day of October, in some town centrally located. ‘Touch- 
ing the city of New Orleans, which is not subject to the parish institute law, the board 
of directors of the parish of Orleans may establish one or more normal schools as 
departments for the professional training and improvement of persons desiring to be- 
come teachers. 

The State held eight Peabody scholarships during the year at the Peabody Normal 
College at Nashville, and two thousand dollars were given by the Peabody fund trustees 
for normal schools, 

Institutes and educational meetings. —One thousand dollars were appropriated by the 
Peabody Fund trustees for institutes. Of the meetings, however, the Office has no in- 
formation. 

The State Educational Association held its annual meeting August 23, 24, and 25, 
1887, at Shreveport. In his address the president said that one of the purposes of the 
meeting was to create a desire to combat ignorance, that is undermining the happiness 
and prosperity of the State. ‘‘Such being our purpose, let us during these two days’ 
session act wisely and harmoniously, and let the results of this conference of good people 
in behalf of our children be as practical as possible. The papers that will be read have 
been prepared with but one view—that is, to strengthen the work already begun by 
enlisting more friends into active sympathy with those already in the work. We must 
have every man and woman actively engaged in this great work. The few have attained 
some success, but the many will accomplish all.”’ 

In their resolution the members indorsed national aid to education and the work of 
the State Normal School, saying ‘‘we specially indorse the works and aims of our State 
Normal School and declare that, in our judgment, it has accomplished and will accom- 
plish great good for the cause of education; and it will be a grievous mistake and injury 
if the people of this State do not continue to support and encourage these institutions, 
not only by making ample appropriations therefor, but also by encouraging and applaud- 
ing its professors and giving remunerative employment to its graduates.” 

In another resolution the association ‘‘indorses the education of our colored popula- 
tion as necessary, just, and wise;’’ but is convinced that the races should be instructed 
in separate schools, and that a school of the higher order should be established in north- 
ern Louisiana, where no institution for the training of colored teachers exists, 
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The second annual convention of the Louisiana Superintendents of Education met at 
Baton Rouge, in the early part of Febrnary, 1888. Mr. Chambers, of New Orleans, in an 
address upon ‘‘Some Educational Needs of Louisiana’ remarked that the most vital 
question affecting the future of the State is education; their meeting was a proof of this. 
Ina few days the Legislature would convene and a convention of parish superintend- 
ents was of special significance and importance. Let the convention then definitely for- 
mulate the needs of the State educational system, and unanimously and emphatically 
express them to the law-makers. Thespeaker would group the need of the State under 
three heads, financial, of system, and general. In short more money was needed, a bet- 
ter system and public sentiment, and, finally, better teachers and more ‘“State educa- 
tional institutions.” 

We cannot follow here this fine address in its elaboration of the three topics of dis- 
cussion, but it is necessary to say that among the additional institutions required was 
the establishment of a colored State normal school outside of the city of New Orleans, a 
long recognized necessity. The matter of obtaining better qualified teachers is hard to 
deal with, the speaker said, the difficulty lying in the low salaries paid and the short- 
ness of the term, but it seemed to him that it should be optional with the parish super- 
intendent whether he should employ ‘‘fifteen first-class teachers nine months in the 
year, teaching in forty-five schools or employ forty-five good, bad, and indifferent teach- 
ers three months in the year in these same forty-five schools.’’ To educate the public one 
column of paper in each parish should be devoted to matters touching local school inter- 
ests. 

The superintendents then gave an account of the work in their respective parishes 
and a new law to be brought before the next Legislature was gone over; section after 
section being discussed and accepted, amended, or rejected. 

Important changes in the school law were the outcome of this meeting, making it one 
of the most important in largeand immediate results that has occurred during the year. 


MAINE. 


At Biddeford the superintendent meets the teachers once a month, when the various 
interests of the schools are discussed and improvements suggested. 

In a history of the schools of Portland, published with the report of the city school 
system for i887-88, the origin of the ‘‘ Training and Practice Class’’ is thus given: 

‘Tn his first report, February 28, 1878, Superintendent Thomas Tash recommended 
‘the establishment of a practice class for training graduates of the high school in meth- 
ods of teaching before they enter upon their work’ as teachers. Such a class was estab- 
lished on Spring street under the care of Miss Sarah M. Taylor as principal, in Septem- 
berof that year. Eight young ladies were admitted tothe class, under whose instruction 
and charge were placed the primary classes in that school. The pupils of these classes 
are as well instructed as in other primary schools, at the same time eight or nine young 
ladies are yearly becoming well trained as teachers. In 1886, forty-eight of the female 
teachers in the city were graduates of the Portland practice class and their work shows 
the value of their training in the practice class.’’ 

The sixth annual session of the Maine Pedagogical Society was held at Augusta, De- 
cember 29, 1SS8. The president advised more attention to manual training in the 
schools as a means to improvement in industrial, intellectual, and moral worth. As re- 
spects language, Professor Chapman, of Bowdoin College, said that the teacher’s bus- 
iness is first to furnish the child a vocabulary which he can understand; next, to direct 
his thoughts to the laws and usages cf language; then, to study it with reference to its 
capabilities for expressing thought, and finally to bring out the elementary principles 
of logic. Professional reading was treated by Principal Cortheli, of Gorham, who urged 
that in professional reading for teachers books on physiology and psychdlogy should be 
prominent. As to ‘‘ What and how much teaching of science in common schools should 
be undertaken,’’ Professor Harvey, of the State College, said that the observant facul- 
ties being the dominant ones in childhood, they should be especially cultivated. And 
as the biclogical sciences require no costly apparatus or large cabinets, he thought that 
through these sciences an interest in biological studies might be awakened and made 
instructive under proper teaching. 

Other topics were, ‘‘ Expression asa means of culture,’’ ‘‘Educational advantages of 
Latin studies,”’ ‘‘The place of the seminary in the Maine school system,’’ and ‘‘ Civics 
2S a Means of study in the line of civil government,’’ this last aiming to have a class 
that is studying the government of a country personate that form of government as far 
as possible; hold a town-meeting after the public form and method; study postal laws 
till they are fairly understood; discuss congressional acts in compositions and debates, 
and make the subjects gone over in this way as nearly life-like as is possible. 
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MARYLAND. 


In the report of the city superintendent of Baltimore that officer observes: ‘‘I feel it 
to be my duty to call your attention again to the importance of establishing a training 
school for teachers. * * * A school of this kind is recognized by educators to be an 
indispensable adjunct to a good school system, as it both trains these who are to teach 
in the theory and practice ef teaching, and rejects those who have no aptitude for such 
work, * * * ‘The cost of such a school would not be great. * * * One princi- 
pal lady teacher and an assistant would be sufficient to take charge of the school at first. 
The salaries of the teachers, together with the cost of books and of fitting up the rooms, 
would be the entire expense, which, altogether, would not exceed three thousand 
dollars. * * * Tis earnestly hoped that a school of this kind may be speedily organ- 
ized upon the mosé economical and serviceable basis. The cost of establishing and main- 
taining it will be amply justified by the increased efficiency of the system, secured by 
providing this method of selecting as teachers those only who are well qualified in all 
respects for the work of instruction.”’ 

Teachers’ associations are recommended by the president of the Baltimore board of 
school commissioners as of special value to those who are conscious of their want of ex- 
perience and become discouraged unless advised and assisted by those who are familiar 
with their profession. 

in addition to the general association, ef which all teachers are entitled to become 
members, and which holds its monthly meetings for the consideration of matters per- 
taining to their professional work, there is also a ‘‘ beneficial association,’’? whose bene- 
fits are for those members who need personal attention or pecuniary aid during sickness. 
The object is to provide a fund for the assistance of those who cannot perform their 
duties, and in case of death to give a sum of money to the family of the deceased. Any 
teacher may become a member upon paying an initiation fee of one dollar, and an an- 
nual fee of three doljlars. During the last year there were 334 members and three 

eaths. The amount expended for benefits for sick members was $677, and the amounts 
paid to families of deceased members, $902, Since its organization in 1877 the amount 
paid out by reason of sickness has been $7,123, and on account of death, $6,880. The 
association is controlled by a board of directors, who are selected from the different 
grades of the schools, who visié and relieve the sick, and gratuitously perform other 
services. 

From July 17-20, 1888, the Maryland State Teachers’ Association and the West Virginia 
Educational Association met in joint session at Mountain Lake, Md. In his address of 
welcome the Hon. N. W. Hoffman, of Cumberland, referring to the peculiar character- 
istic of the joint meeting, said: *‘There is, too, in this first joint meeting of these two 
associations a special and peculiar suggestiveness. West Virginia and Maryland are not 
sisters merely in the sense that they are members of that numerous and eminently re- 
spectable and respected family which constitutes the Republic of the United States of 
North America. Close asshould be and close as is, in fact, thet relationship, yet are they 
more nearly akin than that. They are contiguous, adjoining, neighboringStates. There 
is, therefore, a greater difficulty, a species of elbow-kinship, so to speak, such as implied 
in that familiar and expressive old Anglo-Saxon word neighboring. In other words, there. 
is a sort of geographical union or territorial intermarriage in the case. *~ * * The 
introduction of the free school system into each was so nearly simultaneous and so simi- 
larly circumstanced that they may fairly be said to have been of twin birth and origin. 
Both are yet in their infancy, each of them numbering less than a quarter of a century 
of existence.’’ : 

Mr. Willey, of West Virginia, after referring to the cosmopolitan character of educa- 
tional work, said that there are two things that the meeting could agree upon: (1) That 
the battle against ignoranceshould be broader and bolder and more comprehensive; that 
we should beat down the boundaries of prejudice that environ the work of education 
prejudice against physical culture, against manual culture, prejudice that would dis- 
criminate between thesexesin culture. (2) That there shall bea more generous and just 
compensation to the toiling, weary teacher who is in the front of the battle against ig- 
norance. 

The subject of manual training being up, one essayist would define it as meaning 
training the hands for future activity, and as valuable tor (1) the bread-and-butter argu- 
ment; (2) its educational feature; (3) its discipline; (4) its moralizing influence. Mr. 
Anderson, superintendent of the Wheeling city schools, objected to such training as 
‘‘impossible, unpractical, distracting, and doing nogood.”’ Secretary Newell, of Marys 
land, in discussing the subject of free text-books, would have them as free as desk- 
and blackboards. Pensand ink are not free insome Maryland counties. In treating of 
the subject of arithmetic, one speaker maintained that there is too much arithmetic taught 
in the schools. In discussing the subject of county superintendency, the principal of 
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the Hainesville (W. Va.) schools stated that a thoroughly qualified superintendent could 
not be got by election. 

The convention adopted a resolution appointing 9 committee of five to attend the 
mecting of the educational associations of Marylaud, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Kentucky, and report st the next meeting of their respective associations, and inviting 
the above-nanied associations and others to send delegates in like manner to the meetings 
of ‘‘our association.’’ A committee was appointed to consider tho means of organizing 
a Maryland State Teachers’ Reading Circle. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
; } 


The report of the city superintendent of Fall River contains a succinct account of the 
development of the Teachers’ Training School of that city. Asit undoubtedly illus- 
trates the genesis in other cities of schools for the same purpose, the remarks of Super- 
intendent Connell are given somewhat fully: 

“‘From the time of the establishment of our high school, in 1849, to that of our train- 
ing school, in 1831, teachers for our schools, especially females, were almost exclusively 
chosen from the graduates of our high school. JBefore receiving an appointment they 
were required to pass satisfactorily an examination in the various branches they were 
expected to teach. No professional training was given or required of them, except fora 
few years, when the normal department, so called, was added to the school between the 
dates above mentioned. The course of study for this department consisted simply of a 
review of the common English branches for one year by the members of the graduating 
class who expected to become teachers. By this change in the course of study the com- 
mittes recornized and emphasized the importance of normal or professional training for 
teachers. No attempt, however, was made to teach the science of education, nor was 
any opportunity afforded to practice the art by members of the class. 

‘‘In process of time this normal instruction in the high school was discontinued, and 
although the graduates were urged to take a course of training in the normal schools in 
the State, but few did so, after gradtiating, because of the additional time and expense 
involved. " 

‘‘Teachers, however, were selected, as before, from the graduates without professional 

training, provided they had passed the examination required. The few who attended 
and graduated from normal schools, however, were given the preference on account of 
their larger experience and professional skill, in the appointment of teachers. 
* **The normal schocels now established in the State come far short of supplying the 
demands made upon them from the different cities and towns for trained teachers, and 
because of this fact the larger towns and cities have very generally established ‘‘ train- 
ing schools’’ of their own in which instruction in the theery and practice cf teaching is 
given. 

‘‘ Our training school was established in 1881. Its purpose is to give the graduates of 
our high schcol and other persons of equal attainments in the city desiring to become 
teachers the advantages of a professional training in the science and art of teaching, so 
that they shall be the better fitted to discharge properly the duties of the school room. 
From 1831 up to June, 1887, 168 persons have entered as pupil-teachers; of these 157 have 
been graduated, 118 have taught in this city and other towns, and 97 are now teaching 
in our schools; doing excellent service for the city. 

% * x * % = * 


** Without doubt the graduates of thisschool make better teachers because of the train- 
ing they have received than they possibly could have made withoutit. Itshould be said, 
however, that an clement of weakness begins to show itself arising from the practice of 
allowing all the graduates of the high school desiring to become teachers to enter as 
pupil-teachers, simply because they are graduates, whether they possess the necessary 
physical and mentaj qualifications to become gocd teachers or not. My opinion is that 
we have pursued this course as Iong as it is wise or profitable, and in its stead I recom- 
mend that pupil-teachers enter by examination. In order further to guard our teaching 
force from accessions to its number of persons poorly qualified, I recommend that the 
graduates of the training schcol be required to pass a satisfactory examination before 
their names can be put on the list of approved candidates for the position of teacher. 

‘‘In my opinion also it would be beneficial if occasionaily a teacher of marked abil- 
ity could be procured from some other place to teach here in a grade in which she has 
enanifested special strength and fitness.” 

Losten.—‘* The only scheol whose course of study has not been revised the past year is 
the normal school, but its time must scon come,’’ says the superintendent. ‘‘ When 
the kindergarten shall have become an organic part of our school system the need will 
exist for a number of well-trained kindergarteners. These ought to be persons not only 
practically familiar with the ways of kindergartens, but also well versed in the princi- 
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ples of education. This last, indeed, should come first; and the future kindergartener 
should be, first of all, a graduate of the normal school. The special instruction to fit 
her for kindergarten work should be the general instruction that the normal school gives.”’ 

‘This means a graduate course for kindergartens, and when this change is made, it is 
befitting that one long discussed the extension of the normal course from one year to a 
year and a half, be also made.”’ 

Cambridge.—In speaking of the rather unique experiment instituted in 1884, of devot- 
ing a school having the several grades of the public schools to the training of inexperi- 
enced persons who in other respects were properly prepared for professional work, the 
superintendent says that with only one or two exceptions the thirty some odd ladies 
trained in this way have become successful teachers, and the expectations in regard to 
the school in this respect have been fully realized. A doubt was entertained at the — 
time of inaugurating the experiment whether the pupils,taught by these novices would 
be as well taught as those attending the other schools. This objection, however, was 
met by claiming that the inexperience of the young teachers would be fully compen-~ 
sated for by the experience of the principal of the school and his assistants, and this the 
results of three years’ actual work have shown to be true. 

Stoneham reports monthly meetings to discuss methods of teaching and discipline, to 
consider different ways of surmounting obstacles in the teacher’s daily path, to review 
educational work, and otherwise promote the professional character of the teaching body. 
Occasionally meetings have been held devoted to the work of a particular grade, and 
these have been more popular and, as the school committee would say, more profitable 
than the general meeting in which few of the teachers can be induced to take an active 
part. 

During the year the teachers of Athol organized for the purpose of holding teachers’ 
meetings, several of which were held. At their last meeting for the school year the 
members were addressed by a member of the Bridgewater Normal School, who spoke on 
‘*Teaching of History in the Public Schools.’’ 

The Office has information concerning the meeting of teachers of Essex, Hampden, 
Middlesex, and Norfolk Counties. At these meetings questions of professional interest 
were discussed. They last for one day only. 

The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute held its annual meeting from July 16 to 
August 17. This institution, the oldest of the summer schools, it is believed, is char- 
tered under the laws of Massachusetts, and has a large and commodious building of its 
own. The school is on a promontory that juts out into the Atlantic, rendering it a de- 
lightful place of summer residence. One of the departments, in charge of a State edu- 
cational agent, is devoted to training of teachers. 

Teachers’ meetings.—The 43rd annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was 
held in Boston, November 26,1887. General Francis A. Walker spoke of the recent action 
of the Boston school committee in curtailing thestudy of arithmetic and explained the rea- 
sons of the action. In the first place, home lessons in arithmetic were prohibited on three 
accounts, the encroachment of the study upon other studies, which can not be recti- 
fied when the pupil studies at home; the inequality among the pupils as to home sur- 
roundings when pursuing a task requiring concentration of mind, and the facility with 
which exercises too difficult can be stopped when they are done in the school. In the 
second place, it was believed that much force and energy were wasted, and even injuries 
sustained, in carrying on the study of arithmetic as it had been conducted in many 
schools. 

Superintendent Stone, of Springfield, spoke of the ‘‘ Modification Needed in the Gram- 
mar School Curriculum.’’ He considered that geography and history are not properly 
handled as studies, and would include drawing and music. Superintendent Edgerly, 
of Fitchburg, thought that one of the most essential modifications needed is to meet the 
case of children who are unable to attend school regularly. It is impossible for these 
children to pursue the curriculum arranged for them. 

In the primary section the subject of language was up. Superintendent Aldrich, of 
Quincy, said that as a distinct study language has only been ten years in existence, and 
because of this newness a feeling of uncertainty exists as to the manner in which it 
should be taught. Mary J. Lovejoy, in her paper on ‘‘ Light Reading,’’ urged the im- . 
portance of early instruction. 

The Bay State Teachers’ Club held its annual meeting at Boston, October 29,1887. Su- 
perintendent White, of Cincinnati, in his address to the club on ‘‘ What may be fairly 
expected of our Public Schools,’’ said he thought the imparting knowledge common to 
individual men should be one of the prime features in fitting the child for coming life, and* 
that particular attention should be paid to his behavior. Thesecretary of theState board, 
Mr. Dickinson, recommended the use and study of language, as the rational study of lan- 
guage is the study of man. He outlined a course of study that should be pursued in 
the public schools, and said it would be unfortunate to crowd into them that which is 
of no practical use to the scholars. Messrs. Scudder, Lambert, and Atwood spoke of the 
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necessity of cultivating the moral part of man, and Dr. Mayo said that the teachers 
shonld be put in more vital communication with the public, so that the people would 
have a clear understanding of the aims and objects of the schools, and the teachers, in 
turn, would become acquainted with the views of the community on the most impor- 
tant question of manual training. 


MICHIGAN. 


The State board of education, in its last report, notes the advance of the addition to the 
normal school building, which when completed will fully meet the demands now being 
made upon the school. A library building has also been provided. 

Teachers’ institutes. —On this important topie the superintendent, in his report for the 
year ending December 31, 1887, remarks: 

‘‘The value of these local professional schools has become thoroughly recognized by 
the teachers of the State,and the benefits that resuit from a regular attendance and 
close attention to the instruction given are unquestionable. They have come to bea 
necessity, especially to the teachers in the district schools. The institute affords the 
only opportunity that a large majority of these teachers have of informing themselves 
as to the latest methods of instruction that have proved successful in our best schools. 
A most gratifying indication of the growth of appreciation of the value of the institutes 
on the part of school officers is shown by the readiness with which district boards assent 
to closing their schools to aliow the teachers to attend. A few years ago the sentiment 
against closing schools during the session of an institute was so strong and so general, 
that it was deemed inexpedient to appoint any during the term of school. This neces- 
sitated crowding all the institutes into the few weeks of vacation, rendering it possi- 
ble to utilize the services of our best instructors in but few counties. This opposition 
is gradually disappearing, however, and now not only do boards generally comply with 
the request to close school during the week of the institute, but in many cases the de- 
partment is requested to appoint the institute during school term to insure the attend- 
ance of the teachers.”’ 

Still using the report of the State superintendent, we find that the attendance has 
kept pace with the growing popularity of the institute, three-fifths of the teachers of 
the counties being in attendance on the institutes of the year. One of the most gratify- 
ing features of this attendance has been the increased interest in the institute manifested 
by the teachers who most need their aid—the teachers holding third-grade certificates. 
During the year 1887 nearly 60 per cent. of the attendance were of this class. 

It is complained of by the conductors of the institutes that the teachers of the un- 
graded country schools do not understand what the institute aims to do for them. Its 
purpose should be made known by the secretary of the board of examiners, who now has 
succeeded, to some extent, to the duties of the county superintendent. . 

Touching the duration of the institute, the superintendent thinks that a session of two 
weeks is the best, since the idea of the Michigan institute is ‘‘ more to suggest the method 
than to make an exhaustive study and application;’’ besides, the expense would be too 
great. In some counties, where the fund is large, several institutes, each ofa week, have 
been held, with very satisfactory results. _ 

Tt is found that institutes held during the school term are as fully attended as those 
held during vacation, while work is better. Thesentiment is general among instructors 
that too many topics are considered. 

During the year sixty-five institutes were held, with a total enrolment of 6,354, a 
slight decrease as compared with the previous year both in institutes and attendance. 
The total amount expended for the institutes during the year was $8,954, about four- 
fifths ef which came from the county fund, a per capita cost of $1.40. 

Teachers’ mectings.—The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held during December 27, 28, and 29. The organization of this 
association is somewhat different from that of other bodies of the kind. What is good 
for one grade of teachers has been deemed good for all, and sections for city superin- 
tendents, grammar school teachers, and primary school teachers have not been formed. 
Hereafter, however, there will be a special department for primary teachers, and the 
organization now known as the Association of County Secretaries and Examiners will 
be more closely connected with the teachers’ association. Inthe Examiners’ Association 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

« Whereas it is generally understood by the educators of Michigan that our district 
schools are failing to meet the demands of the present time; and 

Whereas the said partial failure is due to a want of proper legal authority to organize 
and control said district schools: Beit therefore - 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Examiners’ Association of the State of Michi- 
gan, in convention assembled, do request the superintendent of public instruction to 
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seek such legislation as shall secure the following: Township system of organization for 
the district school and a system of grading fer district schools. 

In his inaugural address President Ewing spoke of the necessity of teachers organiz- 
ing themselves into an association and taking a stand in the community, and thought 
the university should show a livelier interest in their association, and in concluding 
called on the members to unite in an effort to secure the township system. Principal 
Sill, of the State Normal School, addressed the meeting on the topic, ‘‘To what Extent 
are Thought and Feeling Mutually Exciusive?’’ Referring to Professor Payne’s three 
laws—(1) From aggregates to elements; (2) Mutual exclusiveness of thought and feel- 
ing; (3) Progress from the confused to the definite—he held that the first and the last 
are practically identical and lie at the foundation of teaching, but that the second is 
only true under certain conditions. In concluding, he maintained that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases thought and feeling are not mutually exclusive; that this law is not true 
unless limited, and when limited it is useless. The paper was much discussed. In 
discussing the ‘‘New Education an Outgrowth of the Old,’’ a lady essayist said that 
kindergarten work cannot be learned from books. It is applicable to primary and 
grammar schools, but cannot be engrafted in its entirety. 

Superintendent White, of Cincinnati, spoke on ‘‘ Universal Education the Duty of the 
Hour.’’ The State has plenary power, and the cry of the chiid must be heard. The 
State should educate (1) as a means of military defense, (2) as a means of material 
prosperity, (3) that liberty may be perpetuated. Discussing the question of psycholog- 
ical instruction in high schools, it was maintained by a member that such instruction 
was necessary, since so many young men and women graduates from them become 
teachers. ‘‘The Teacher in Society’’ was discussed by the superintendent of Ithaca, 
who maintained that social intercourse was a preventive of dogmatism and narrowness, 
and enabled the teacher to become a positive force for good in the community. 

The public school superintendents held their meeting at Lansing, on May 10 and 
11, The general sentiment of the association seemed to favor a judicious enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education Jaw, and of the truancy law also, though it was op- 
posed to truant schools, except for large cities. The opinion was decidedly in favor of 
substituting calisthenics, singing, marching, ‘‘individual permission,’’ etc., for the 
usual play recess. A paperon ‘‘ The Relation of the Superintendent and the Teacher?’ 
provoked an animated discussion, bringing out statements that the superintendent 
should have five leading qualifications—knowledge of methods, education, executive 
ability, manliness, enthusiasm, and love for his work,and thata prominent fault among 
teachers was a lack of broad and accurate scholarship. The kindergarten and the 
manual training questions received attention and provoked opposition, both being ad- 
mitted to be good things in their plece, which was not in the public schools, those op- 
posing them would say. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club held its annual meeting at Ann Arbor, on May 5,1888. The 
work of this body was apparently devoted to secondary education. Professor Demmon, 
of the University, spoke of technical grammar. As grammar, as wellas geography and 
arithmetic, is somewhat under a cloud now as an instrument of culture, the heads of the 
professor’s remarks are given in fullabstract. (1) Technical grammar is an instrument of 
. culture in training the reason faculty in quickly and accurately interpreting language. 
(2) Grammatical knowledge as such isa preparation for studying foreign languages. (3) 
Grammatical principles are an aid in correctiyspeaking and writing. (4) The difficulty cf 
the subject in some of its phases and the importance of a rational grading in presenting 
it are: (a) danger of trying to explain to beginners what must be incomprehensible to 
them; (2) of having them parse and analyze matter above their comprehension; (c) of 
the study degenerating into mere routine and memorizing; (d) of corrupting the En- 
glish idiom through rules and manufactured false syntax; (e) dangers arising from treat- 
ing etymology and syntax separately. 

At the Bay View Summer Schools of 1887-88, it is said that more than one hundred 
teachers were enrolled in the kindergarten classes under Miss Matilda Ross on the firsé 
day of the meeting, while later on one hundred and fifty calls for good teachers in Michi- 
gan schools were received. In the art department free-hand drawing and modelling in 
clay were taught by Mrs. Sterling, of Chicago. Dean Wright, of Boston, lectured on 
New Testament Greek; Professor Winchell, on- practical geological excursions; Miss L. 
Jones, on English literature; Professor Mills, on art; Cady, on music; Fall, on physi- 
olegy and botany. 

MINNESOTA. 


re 


In 1885 the Legislature provided for a new normal schocl at Moorhead, and in 1887 
appropriated sixty thousand dollars fora building. The site, the gift of a citizen, con- 
tains six acres. The building, when completed (the school opened August 29, 1888), 
will be 177 feet long, 80 feet wide, and three stories in height, the entire building being 
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devoted to school purposes. On the first floor are the rooms for the model and the kin- 
dergarten departments. The second floor contains the president's office, the library, a re- 
ception room and four large recitation rooms. The third floor containsrooms for writing 
aud drawing, the chemical and physical laboratories, a room for botanical work and a 
museun. 

Tn diseussing the subject of State Normal Schools, State Superintendent Kichle calls 
atteution to their influence and progress. Their right to exist and their claim to sup- 
port are now beyond all controversy. He calls attention to their urgent demands for 
jucreased accommodations, particularly at Mankato and St. Cloud; while at Winona 
better facilities should be provided for a ‘‘ladies’ home’’ fer the female pupils. Teach- 
ers’ certificates, he says, need attention, and he recommends that the Legislature pro- 
vide, (1) for the licensing of graduates of normal schools to teach; (2) for examining and 
licensing persons to teach in the State who have proper education, skill, and expe- 
rience; (3) for an appeal to higher authority by the district teacher or superintendent in 
the matter of a teacher’s qualifications, in the interest of all concerned. a 

Of the total number of teachers employed (7,555), 571 were graduates of a normal 


‘school and 1,427 had attended such an institution. The net increase of teachers was 


269; a decrease of about one hundred in men appears, however. The increase in the 
hundred was in the case of normal school graduates about one, and in the case of those 
having attended a normal school 1.5. 

The president of the normal school board of the State speaks of the schools in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘The board appointed a committee of its own members, during the past 
year, whose duty it was to visit and examine carefully the work, the management, and 
general cfiiciency of each of these schools; and it is the bclicf of the members of that 
committee, after visiting them, reviewing their course of study, examining their general 
management, witnessing their methods of instruction, and observing the actual work of 
the class room, that thorough and efficient work, gocd and healthful discipline, and a 
high degree of normal training is being accomplished by each of these institutions. 

‘“‘Being so important a part of our magnificent system of public instruction, itis, I 
believe, the sense of the koard that they should assume as rapidly as possible their 
peculiar functions as normal schools, exclusive of the preparatory and general work, 
which the condition and circumstances of our people make, for the present at least, an 
absolute necessity. * * * The board has inaugurated, during the last two years, a 
few changes of more or less importance, in the business management of the schools, and 
in the courses of study pursued, looking toward a more perfect unity of the normal 
school system under their control. These four normal schools constitute one system. 
They are not separate, independent, competing, and antagonistic institutions; but all of 
one system, and located in different parts of the State for the convenience and easier 
approach of the pecple. * * * Itis also the opinion of the board that the diplomas 
of the normal school should be made a permanent license for those holding them to teach 
in any of the common schools of our State at least. It is also the judgment of the 
board of normal school directors that its numbers should be increased to nine at least.’’ 

The character of the enrolment of the schools as to previous scholastic training will 
be shown by the following table, the items not being necessarily mutually exclusive: 


Graduates of high Schools..........ccsccccsseree Meer ece cosa ceseoel teeter ere eee ncsistiaes 64 
PIP GF ONES tri OF MOS ise cerccascccccsceeccceses nueesss banecsteneseaiiese sete saicsancestenecs Goa 
Having first grade certificate........... De 0aC COE EEE ETE EOP Fcc OneCO EE ERPS a2 
Having second grade certifierts]...............cc0cceee sone sesceaten connor ene cleccecswnteecs 253 J 
Having third grade certiiicate............. COORSEREEP EE wea soavocsersdesses<seeees Riuis vices casesMOt 

— 389 


At Winona the ‘’average age’’ of the pupils is 19.9; at Mankato, 19, and at St. Cioud 
20.8 years. 

Minneapolis. —The plan for 2 teachers’ training class, mentioned in the last Iteport ef 
this: Bureau, does not seem to have materialized, since the superintendent pleads elo- 
quently in his report for 1887 for this indispensabie means of providing for local educa- 
tional demands. He says that the necessity for providing trained teachers has caused 
normal schools to be instituted in nearly every State, but that such schools are as yet 
unable to supply the demand. This and the desire to give a homogeneous character to 
their instruction have induced most of the large cities to create normal schools and 
classes of their own. Ifin older cities, where comparatively few changes occur, a train- 
ing class has been thought necessary, why is not such a class still more necessary in 
Minneapclis, where so many new teachers are required and changes have been so fre- 
quent ? 

St. Paul.—Two distinct lines of effort are carried on in the teachers’ training school of 
this city: (1) The teaching and training of the children who attend it; (2) the initia- 
tion of young teachers into the true theory of education and the application of that 
theory to actual school work. ‘*The value of the professional training can be estimated 
only from the service which has been rendercd by the graduates of this school.’? The 
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school has three departments—training, practice, and model. In these, special attention 
is given to the principle of teaching, government of schools, methods of school manage- 
ment, and history of pedagogy. It is found very necessary that the elementary branches 
be thoroughly reviewed. During the year substitute teaching has been a marked feat- 
ure, the average of substitute work being over three weeks to each member of the class. 

Institutes, —Sixty-five institutes were held during the year, having an enrolment of 4,470, 
a decrease of two institutes and of twenty-four in enrolment. Of thesé, those holding first- 
grade certificates number 270, those holding second-grade 2,101, and those holding third- 
grade 1,098, a slight increase in each instance over the preceding year. 

In his report the State superintendent, speaking of teachers’ institutes, says that 
institute instruction extends to every county in the State, and that in several counties 
the rule has been established that certificates are not to be granted to persons who do 
not attend, He recognizes the validity of the demand on the part of several counties 
that more than a week should be given to this work, though believing that, as a rule, 
one week of good work is the most serviceable. He highly commends the energy of 
many of the county superintendents in securing a full attendance and faithfully attend- 
ing to their duties. 1 

Teachers’ meetings.—The eleventh annual session of the Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation was held December 27, 28, and 29, 1887, at St. Paul, with a good attendance. 
President Gray, of the St. Cloud Normal School, spoke on the relation of the normal 
to the high schools, stating that the function of the high school was to impart knowl- 
edge; that of the normal school to confer skill in imparting knowledge. Normalschools 
should raise the standard of their professional work, while high schools should show 
their faith by sending graduates to the normal schools. Superintendent Moore, of Lake 
City, thought the normal school should do less academic and more professional work, 
and Superintendent Bechdolt showed statistically that the academic work of the normal 
schooi is less complete than in well-regulated high schools. His figures were objected 
to by several members as far from conclusive. Superintendent Hammond, of Madelia, 
spoke of the tenure of office question, holding that surety of position would not benefit 
the teacher so long as district suzerainty prevails. As long as the district authorities 
looked on all teachers, good and bad, as subject to their will, no good can come to the 
profession. The discussion of this paper was somewhat animated, and a committee of 
five was appointed to consider it and to confer with the State superintendent in regard to 
proposing legislation. A discussing of the subject of drawing showed that that impor- 
tant subject has not received the attention it deserves at the hands of school authorities. 

The State association of county superintendents convened December 26, at St. Paul, 
and adjourned the following day. The president took for the subject of his address, 
‘Shall the county superintendent be a politician or an educator?’’ The superintendent 
is a representative man, and to mistrust him is to mistrust the people who elect him, 
and the question resolves itself into ‘‘the relation of the superintendent to parties and 
to party politics.’? In a peculiar sense is the office a touchstone of public honesty and 
purity of judgment. ‘‘As of our teachers we ask only, ‘Are they competent, are they 
moral, are they devoted and sympathetic?’ So have we,’’ said the president, ‘‘a right 
to demand that we be examined in the same way.’’ The State superintendent spoke 
briefly of the prospective work of the department and of the great common school prob- 
lems to be solved by county superintendents. The township question, school libraries, 
temperance hygiene, and the wise use of the increased school fund, to go largely to the 
rural districts. The township system was discussed at considerable length, and a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the subject. School architecture and temperance hygiene 
were touched upon. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Mississippi State Normal School, which has lately been reorganized, is now under 
the immediate control of the State superintendent and the superintendent of Marshall 
County. Itis the aim of this school to prepare teachers for the public schools of the 
State, competent not in books alone, but in all the great principles that are so necessary 
to make good citizens. 

At Walthall a school having the title of Walthall Normal Scheol was established in 
September, 1887, by a number of public-spirited citizens forming an educational jomt 
stock company, which, with the amount subscribed for stock, quickly erected a build- 
ing to accommodate the ‘‘ better school’’ the members found themselves in need of. 
The school has a preparatory course, an introductory scientific of two years, and a com- 
mercial, asurveyor’s, a scientific, and a classical course, each of four terms. In addition 
to these, there is a teachers’ training course also of four terms. In the first term the 
study of philosophy of education is added to the common branches; in the second term 
mental science is added; in the third, rhetoric, algebra, physiology, English literature 
and methods constitute the curriculum; and in the fourth book-keeping takes the place 
of algebra, philosophy that of physiology, and penmanship that of methods. 


“_ 
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Teachers’ meeting.—At the teachers’ meeting held at Jackson, December 28 and 29, 
1887, it was recommended that examinations be held on four days in the fall and four 
days in the spring, instead of three days, as now; ‘that teachers examined in one county 
and seeking employment in another be refused a license until their examination papers 
have been examined by the superintendent who appoints them; that a two years’ li- 
cense be granted to a first-grade teacher whose examination papers average between 90 
and 95 per cent., and that the second State license, obtained at the expiration of the 
first, be made a professional license, valid for life, provided the teacher remains in the 
profession. It was also recommended that counties be empowered to employ expert in- 
stitute managers, that a State normal school be established, and that chairs of peda- 
gogy be ectablished in the university and in the agricultural and mechanical college. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas City..—The city superintendent, in speaking of the desirability of establishing 
a training department, observes that such a class should be formed in justice to the 
graduates of the high school, who, desiring to become teachers, should serve an appren- 
ticeship before they are perititted to teach. This work should be carried on under the 
eye of an experienced and skillful teacher—not a watcher, but a teacher who knows 
how to teach and who can teach others the science of teaching provided their pupils 
possess any native talent. 

Institutes.—The Office has information that twenty-one summer institutes were to be 
held at as many places, each lasting for four weeks each, and that many ethers were to 
be held, the place of meeting, however, not having been determined on. 

Teachers’ meetings.—During the last days of December, 1£87, taree of four sectional 
associations of the State held their annual meeting: the South-west Association at Mar- 
ionville, the North-east Association at Moberiy, and the Missouri Vailey Association at 
Warrensburg. The colored State Teachers’ Association held iis meeting at St. Joseph, 
during the holidays, and the county commissioners met at Sedalia, continuing in sessiun 
for two days, and adjourning to meet with the State Association at Sweet Springs in 
June following. 

The State Teachers’ Association met on June 19, 1888, and remained in session for 
three days. The afternoon of the first day was consumed by papers treating of psycho- 
logical subjects, and the morning of the second by a discussion of the English language 
in the various grades of schools. The lady essayist presenting ‘’ English in the Primary 
Grade’’ would use stories in biography and in arithmetical work, begin sentence devel- 
opment about the fourth grade, as also the development method of teaching the varicus 
parts of speech. In presenting the subject of ‘‘ English in the Grammar Grades’’ the 
essayist maintained that the child had taste for the beautiful in literature, and that it 
should be cultivated by bringing it into communion with the beauties and inspiring 
thoughts of our best writers. Masterpieces rather than the lives of authors should be 
studied. English in tke high school, said the gentleman presenting that grade of the 
question, should have as much time as mathematics cr the classics. To develop an ap- 
preciation of the finer shades of thought conveyed by words, their origin and meaning 
must be studied. Drill in composition and correct language are required, and but a few 
authors should be studied. In presenting the college course ancther essayist claimed 
that instruction in grammar and rhetoric often defeats the purpose contemplated. lLan- 
gaage study is a study of the modes of thought of writers, and to obiain a perception 
of this a few selections should be well studied, and the pupil having caught the modus 
operandi will apply it himself on other occasions. 

The afternoon session was devoted to relations—the relation of the county commissioner 
to country schools, of the teacher to the patron, of the State to education. The morning 
sessicn of the last day was devoted to considering ‘‘ The Teacher in the School’? and to 
‘The Teachers ont of School.’? In the school, said the gentleman presenting the ques- 
tion, the teacher does more talking than a minister or other public speaker; a probable 
average is 17,500 words daily. Asan agent to train pupils to search for knowledge the 
teacher is invaluable. Out of the schools, said the lady having charge of this side, and 
especially during vacation an opportunity is given to the teacher to study social life, 
nature, and books, all most excellent means of professional development; for the teacher 
who Knows most about the world and its requirements is the best. The afternoon ses- 
sion was taken up with papers on county. city, and State supervision. The first advo- 
cated a uniform course of study, examination for promotion, normal institutes, and the 
reading of educational literature; the second spoke of the relation of the city superin- 
tendent to the patrons andthe necessity of his studying their interests, of being the friend 
and adviser of the teachers, and of being thoroughly familiar with their individual work; 
the third spoke of the qualifications of the State superintendent and of improvements in 
the system of public schools. 

25 ED 
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Among the several resolutions adopted by the annual convention of county com- 
missioners, held June 21, 1888, at Sweet Springs, were, that endorsing county supervis- 
ion and entreating each county commissioner to agitate the question in institutes and 
in public; that asking that each commissioner prepare an outline of work and a course 
of study and advocate its adoption in the rural districts, and that the law respecting the 
effects of stimulants and narcotics be so amended that this instruction be made compul- 
sory upon all pupils, ‘‘ without a written request from parents or guardians.’’ 


MONTANA. 


The Montana Territorial Institute of 1887-88 opened its session at Helena, December 
27-29, with Mr. Wylie, of Boseman, president, and discussed ‘‘Language Teaching in 
the Public Schools,’’ ‘‘ The Work of the County Superintendent,’’ ‘‘ Music in the Schools 
under the Tonic-Sol-F'a method,’’ ‘‘ What Topics in Common School Arithmetic?’’ “As to 
the last, Mr. Harmon, of Boseman, attacked the text-books in use, and advocated the 
preparation of a book that should contain the necessary matter, free from the superfluous 
contents that now encumber many arithmetics. Mr. C. F. Lee, of Butte, dwelt on the 
importance and due order of precedence of the sciences in public schools, giving place 
first to physical geography, and following it with natural philosophy, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, and astronomy. He spoke with special stress on the significance of chemistry in 
such a mining regionas Montana, where every stage of the mining processes was founded 
on fundamental truths of chemistry. He advocated teaching by experiment throughout. 


NEBRASKA. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association took 
place at Fremont, March 27, 28, and 29. The president, in his address on the question, 
‘‘Are Our Schools in Harmony with our Present Social Conditions?’’ observed that for- 
merly every house was an industrial institution andits inhabitants in somecapacity labor- 
ers, thus evoking forethought, judgment, ingenuity, frugality, and industry. From 
such social conditions has been evolved our own complicated civilization, vigorous and 
harmonious beyond parallel. Material conditions are powerful in determining a people’s 
character. The schools direct the energies that have brought about these results. The 
schools in their evolution have developed in a line independent of other educational 
agencies. Hence the antagonism between them and the so-called practical in life. Man- 
ual training will remedy this opposition. We are slowly, but surely, nearing the time 
when the technicalities of the expression of thought will be supplanted by things calcu- 
lated to develop thought itself. 

In an address on ‘Simplifying the Work in the Country Schools,’’ efficient teachers, 
the establishment of county high schools, and fewer branches in the common schools 
were advocated. In the paper on ‘‘The Work of the Grammar Schoo] ”’ technical gram- 
mar was condemned, and Latin or German advocated. ‘‘An Outsider’s Views of the 
Schools’’ was, that there was entirely teo much nepotism, and that county superintend- 
ents were forced to leave things undone that their duty demanded; book monopolies 
abound, and the graded system yokes the brilliant to the dull. 

The association passed the following among other resolutions: (1) That as the title of 
professor is properly applied only to teachers in institutions of university and college 
rank, the association condemns the misapplication of the title. 

The college, common school, and county superintendent’s section held separate meet- 
ings. In the college section it was agreed to include the academies and other prepara- 
tory schools of the State; in the common school section ‘‘two needed reforms’’ were 
suggested, a broader basis in the common school course and the adaptation of the college 
course to correspond with the common school, and not fix their own standards for the 
common schools to come up to. In the superintendent’s section ‘‘Institute Work for 
the Coming Summer’? was discussed conjointly with a ‘‘ Uniform System of Text-Books 
in the State’? with a result showing that a majority were in favor of uniformity in the 
county but not for the State, and that it is not desirable to furnish free text-books. 

The South-eastern Association held its meeting at Beatrice, November 24 and 25, 1887, 
with an attendance double that of the preceding meeting. 


NEVADA. 


During Thanksgiving week, 1887, State Superintendent Dovey, of Nevada, conducted 
at Reno an institute for the teachers of the State, which is said to have been attended 
by more than half of such teachers, some of them coming a long way to secure the benefits 
of the institute; one 150 miles by stage. A State Educational Association was also or- 
ganized, the first meeting to be held at Carson. 


le 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The State Normal School at Plymouth has received an appropriation of $12,000, with 
which a new building will be erected, to relieve the overcrowded condition of the old 
one. As originally organized, the institution is said by the State superintendent to have 
been little more than an ordinary academy, with a teachers’ class attached, which re- 
ceived special instruction and practice in school work. Teachers and patrons of other 
seminaries in the State protested against the authorities building up an academy at Plym- 
outh at public expense to compete with institutions equally good. The objection was 
acknowledged as just,and the school became strictly professional. As a consequence, 
the attendance languished. Having imbibed a prejudice, people are slow to disabuse 
themselves of it, says the superintendent. Had the school started as a normal school 
prosperity would have come earlier. To prejudice against the school was added igno- 
rance of its necessity, but experience has removed the one and enlightened the other. 

Dover.—The school committeemen have selected the teachers for the city schools in 
most cases from the graduates of the high school, and in future they will adhere to this 
rule. A training school should be established without delay, where not only high 
school graduates, but other residents of equivalent culture, who choose teaching as a 
profession, may have the opportunity tosecure practical instruction and training to pre- 
pare them for their duties; for a ‘‘ knowledge of the human mind, and especially of the 
laws of development, is now justly regarded as one of the most important studies for 
a teacher.’? ‘Teachers, they say, as well as the public, are slow to comprehend that 
teaching is a profession, and as such is based upon principles which it is necessary to 
learn to apply. 

In concluding, the committee say that they cordially approve of the plan inaugurated 
by the teachers of supporting a pedagogical library for themselves. 

Portsmouth. —In discussing the subject of pupil teachers the superintendent says that 
the day is past when the idea prevailed that any one can teach, especially a primary 
school, for it is becoming more and more recognized that a teacher should be trained be- 
fore being trusted with aschool. This necessity of training was recognized in Ports- 
mouth to some extent by requiring inexperienced teachers to go about among the 
schools for three months to observe the methods. ‘‘ There is a strong doubt in my 
mind,’’ says the superintendent in a previous report, ‘‘ whether this training is sufii- 
cient. Three months is a very short time in which to learn how to develop and train a 
human being for useful life.’? The system of pupil teachers is not altogether a success, 
he thought, since there is neither skilled oversight nor definite course of study, while the 
pupils consider that they are conferring instead of receiving a favor by their tours of ob- 
servation. 

The school established to supply the training thus called for has proved the fallacy of 
the only argument urged against its foundation, that the teaching could nct be so good 
having so many inexperienced teachers practising upon the children in the school. Dur- 
ing the year these children have advanced more rapidly in their studies. and have done 
their work more thoroughly than in any other school inthe city. ‘* These are facts,’’ 
says the city superintendent in his last report, ‘‘and a little consideration will show that 
such ought to be the case, for the teachers have in recitation only small classes, and can 
give them much more individual attention than is possible inany otherschool. From this 
schoolchildren never go home with the plaint that they have not recited to-day, assometimes 
happens in other schools where one teacher has to attend to fifty littleones. Thenagain 
we have at the head of theschool a superior teacher, an expert, whois directly and solely 
responsible for the teaching throughout the whole building.’’ 

Institutes.—For forty years the value of institutes as an important factor in education 
life has been recognized in New Hampshire. Occasionally abused, they have ever been 
popular when properly conducted. The present system was established four years ago 
as a help in elevating the professional character of the teaching corps and awakening a 
publicinterest. Theexpenseofattendance has been reduced to the lowest possible degree, 
and the best talent has been secured to conduct the work. 

‘Work in an institute can not all be new,’’ says the State superintendent, whose last 
report we are using, ‘‘and would be less valuable if it wera * * * Much of the 
value of institute work is in the diversity of views presented. A can not tse success- 
fully the same models.’? Itis no loss to the schools, the superintendent thinks, for 
teachers to attend these meetings. ‘*They are relieved and strengthened by an inter- 
change of views and sympathies, and are lifted out of the ruts in which they have be- 
come accustomed to move.”’ 

During the year ten institutes were held in as many counties, having in all an attend- 
ance of 1,009, and costing $1,775. 

Teachers’ meeting. —The New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association held its thirty- 
fourth annual meeting at Nashua, October 27, 28, and 29, 1887, A paperon ‘'Teaching 
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Spelling in Primary Grades,’’ advocating teaching it by the writing and the oral method, 
called forth a vigorous debate. The drift of the discussion of the question, ‘* What is 
the Best Course of Study for High Schools?”’ was toward magnifying the importance of 
scientific studies and the study of the mother tongue, and increasing the time given to 
geometry and lessening that devoted to analytical mathematics. ‘*Do not crowd the 
curriculum,’’ was the warning of both the leading speakers on the question. ‘The sub- 
ject of drawing was before the association, the essayist advocating its intreduction in 
every public school grade. The ubiquitous question of manual training also received 
attention at the competent hands of Miss Fay, of Springfield, Mass. 

After appointing a member to write the history cf the association, resolutions were 
adopted (1) approving the action of the Legislature in refusing to repeal the town school 
system; (2) endorsing the pending bill for providing free text-books; (3) appreciative 
of county institutes; (4) endorsing the Blair educational bill now pending in Congress. 


NEW JERSEY. 


With the year ending August 31, 1887, 1,188 teachers have been graduated by the 
normal school during its existence of thirty-two years, of whom 26 per cent. are now 
teaching in the State; or, considering the number graduated during the last ten years, 
477, 64 per cent., about. 

Of the 3,891 teachers holding State, county, or city certificates, 12 per cent. had been 
granted by the State, 51 per cent. by the county, and 37 per cent. by the city school au- 
thorities. Taking the three years last past previous to the date of his report, the super- 
intendent gives the following comparative statistics: 


County Certificates. City Certificates. 
Grade. a ee 
1884-85. | 1885-86. | 1886-87. | 1884-85. | 1885-86. | 1886-87. 
Per cent.| Per cent.'Per cent.|Per cent. |Per cent. |Per cent. 
NGITSG. ce ccccccscoce cectecessoccevsescieccesesessccerecesdeestieenenee’ 18 19 20 56 67 67 
SGCOMG. ferieccccccosccesscdssaccsceccccwesceeccccesseecenueretnes 22 24 24 onl 23 1$ 
PL TIE cesesceeesiace gopocdodn deecenscccreeveceas sescssnseceens coveee 60 57 55 17 10 15 


It will be noticed how the increase from the first to the third grade in the case of the 
county certificates is completely reversed in the case of those of the city. 

In speaking of the term of service in the same school, the superintendent remarks on 
the favorable result the statistics of his State will show when compared with those of 
other States. He gives the following statistics as indicating efficiency, ‘‘for, as in every 
other profession, no amount of training in theories will supply the place of actual ex- 
perience in their application:”’ 


Teachers in the Teachers having. 
same School. | Experience. 
Peried covered, in Years. 


a cs emma 


| 
State. Cities. State. Cities. 


L OF JESS.......escercceeences §A5000CL01009000003500000000000000000 OD COTO CHI ETERS 1,036 | 186 431 110 
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Commenting on these figures the superintendent says that ‘‘only about 26 per cent. 
of all the teachers in the State have served in the same school one year or less, about 8 
per cent. have served in the same school longer than fifteen years, and about 18 per 
cent. have served longer than ten years.’?’ The average is three months longer than that 
given in his report preceding, ‘‘ Less than 9 per cent. of all the teachers in the cities 
have been in their schools one year or less. About 54 per cent. have served longer than 
five years, and about 30 per cent. longer than ten years.”’ 

Paterson.—The work of the normal school was suspended from September, 1887, to 
January, 1888, on account of the lackofroom. ‘‘ There ismuch that needs to be done,”’ 
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says the superintendent, ‘‘to increase the efficiency of this department, and I renew my 
suygestion in 2 former report that a fully equipped practice department be developed for 
the use of this school, and that the school be furnished with a pedagogical reference 
library.”’ 

Teachers! mecling.—The thirtieth anuual session of the New Jersey Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Trenton, December 28, 29, 30, 1887. The attendance was about five 
hundred. An exhibit, carefully graded and the second of its kind, attracted consider- 
able attention, drawing aud the work of the lower grades being especially prominent. 
The president, in his address, dwelt upon the need of forming habits of morality and 
thorough work at an age when they can be most easily fixed. The principal aim of 
our schools should be to form such. The time not required for this should be used in 
developing the powers of mind and body by educating the faculties of reason and judg- 
ment. Less explanation and more practice in early lite is the prevailing thought. The 
child should form habits in oral and silent reading, of comprehending the thought of a 
sentence at a glance; also the habit of taking unconscious note of the spelling, and of 
hearing and retaining the pith of all discourses heard. Superintendent Poland, of Jersey 
City, would promote 50 per cent. of the class on their record in class and take the teach- 
er’s record as a criterion in the lower grades. Principal Griffin protested against (1) 
measuring a child by his answers to the pet conundrums of committeemen, (2) the idea 
that the vicious and idle child should be promoted because he has answered three-fourths 
of these conundrums, (3) the practise that a conscientious, hard-working pupil who has 
failed to answer three-fourths of the conundrums should not be promoted, and (4) the 
farce of examining first-year pupils in text-book information in order to ascertain those 
fit for promotion. 

Principal Green, of Long Branch, after giving the result of his inquiries on manual 
training (q. v.), said that graduates of high schools, though prepared by normal school 
graduates, were not admitted to the pedagogical course of the normal schools in which 
their teachers had been trained until they went through the grammar school course of 
those normal schools. ‘‘ Eitherthe normal school does poor work or it should acknowl- 
edge the work of its own graduates.”’ 

The second day was given to the New Jersey Reading Circle, whose benefits were ac- 
knowledged. On the last day Superintendent Jacobus, of New Brunswick, under the 
title of ‘‘ Cobwebs,’ spoke of that one which deemed that one primary teacher could prop- 
erly instruct 79 to 140 children during the day. A second cobweb was the idea that 
the results of an examination show the results of instruction. 

It was resolved that in the six grades of license the ages 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, and 25 be 
changed, respectively, to 18, 19, 20, 21, and 25; that ‘‘theory and practice’’ be added to 
the third grade county requirements; history of pedagogy to the first grade county 
requirements, and psychology to the third grade State requirements in the place of trig- 
onometry. Applicants for a higher grade of license will now need to be examined only 
in those branches not covered by the lower license held. Pupils having diplomas of 
high schools in which the course of study is equivalent to that of the State normal school 
are to be admitted to the pedagogical or second class without further examination. The 
elem also gave as its opinion that the school tax should be raised from four to five 

ollars, 


NEW YORK. 


The normal schools, says Superintendent Draper, have never done better work than 
during the year 1887-88. The Empire State has nine of the best normal schools in the 
country. These schools are full, do good work, and send forth graduates who readily 
find employment. They are more and more closely confining themselves to their legiti- 
mate work of training teachers for the public schools. Yet they do not and can not 
supply the needs of the State for professionally-trained teachers, nor can they be in- 
creased to the extent which will serve the purposes of the State. Normal work of a 
lower grade, less in extent and nearer the homes of the people, must be had before the 
wants of the rural schools can be supplied. It is idle to think that the time and money 
involved in pursuing a normal school course will be given in order to obtain the miserly 
salary of a district school, with the probability of losing even that before a year. 

Ditferences exist between ‘‘ normal school men” and ‘‘academy men.’’? The normal 
school has an academic department, the academy trains teachers. The past is responsi- 
ble for the academic departments in normal schools, and to suppress such departments 
would be dishonorable unless a new bargain were made with the locality where the nor- 
mal school is situated. But why not prevent non-residents of the locality from entering 
this academic department of the normal school; why not reorganize this normal ‘‘train- 


?The Powers and Obligations of Teachers. The Work of the Last School Year, An address be- 
fore the New York State Teachers’ Association, July 6, 1888, 
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ing class’? of the academy so that it will become in truth and in fact a part of a State 
normalsystem? Let the “‘ training class’’ be taught by a professionally-trained teacher, 
and open to those only who are proficient in subject-matter and pledge themselves to 
teach in the public schools. The course of study should be uniform throughout the 
State, and when completed a teacher’s certificate and not a meaningless paper should 
be conferred. It is perfectly feasible to do this; all that is necessary is deliberation, 
consultation, and agreement. But it can not be done if boards of trustees are to be per- 
mitted to hand training classes over to teachers and tell them to make what money they 
can out of them, or to improvise training classes for the purpose of sharing in public 
moneys. 

The normal schools, training classes, uniform examinations, and teachers’ institutes 
are the four instrumentalities for protecting, perfecting, and advancing the teaching 
Bervice. Separately they are not very effectual, but acting together results will soon 
follow. ‘Teachers must have something more than a fair education. Their essential 
equipment is ability to arouse interest and stimulate intellectual activity whether they 
teach a high school or a primary class, a city or a country school. 

When the four agencies form a comprehensive and harmonious system, professional 
training can be obtained by those who desire to teach, and a teacher’s certificate only 
by those who are professionally trained, a healthy revolution in the school affairs of the 
State. 

The most important event—Superintendent Draper says ‘‘the most important move- 
ment since the establishment of the free-school system ’’—of the year is the adoption _ 
of asystem of uniform examinations by the county commissioners. 

A year ago—we again have recourse to the superintendent’s address—after the act upon 
this subject had failed to become a law, the State association unanimously requested the 
school commissioners throughout the State to make application to supply them with 
printed question papers for use in simultaneous examinations which should be made the 
basis of teachers’ certificates, Sixty-five of the one hundred and thirteen commission- 
ers made the request, which was cheerfully complied with. The issue began in Sep- 
tember, and in January, when a new set of commissioners came in, the following circular 
letter was addressed to the school commissioners of the State by the superintendent: 

“The following regulations and forms of certificates in reference to uniform examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates are hereby established and prescribed for the guidance of 
school commissioners who signify their intention of conducting their examinations of 
candidates for commissioners’ licenses under the plan and regulations outlined to go into 
effect January 1, 1888.” 

These regulations are classified under six heads, and are in brief as follows: 

(1) Grades of certificates. —Teachers’ certificates issued by school commissioners shall 
be of three grades, first, second, and third. Those of the first grade continue for five 
years and may be renewed without re-examination; of the second grade for two years 
and may only be renewed upon re-examination; of the third grade for six months and 
may not be issued to the same person more than twice, and must be limited toa partic- 
ular grade or school. 

(2) Qualifications of candidates.—As to experience, candidates for the first grade must 
have taught successfully for at least two years. As to educational requirements, candi- 
dates of the third grade are required to pass an oral examination in reading and a writ- 
ten examination in arithmetic, composition, geography, grammar, orthography, pen- 
manship, and physiology and hygiene; for the second grade in the same and in the ad- 
_ ditional subjects of American history, civil government, current topics, and elementary 
drawing from copies and from objects; for the first grade, in the same as for the second 
grade, except reading, and in the additional studies of algebra, book-keeping, elements 
of physics, methods, and school law. 

In examining for the third and second grades the same questions are to be asked for 
the same subjects, the grade being determined by the standing. The candidate for a 
third-grade certificate must attain at least 60 per cent. in arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, and orthography, and an average of at least 60 per cent. in all the rest. The can- 
didate for the second-grade certificate must have attained 75 per cent. in arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, and orthography, and an average of 75 per cent. in the rest. Can- 
didates for second-grade certificates are to be exempted from examination in any sub- 
ject in which, when candidates for a third-grade certificate, they attained 75 per cent. 
For certificates of the first grade separate examinations are to be held. Candidates 
must attain at least 75 per cent. in arithmetic, geography, grammar, and orthography, 
and an average of 75 per cent. at least in other subjects, and are to be exempted from 
examination on any subject in which they have attained 75 per cent. in an examination 
held by the State department of. education for a State certificate. 

No paper that shows a standing of less than 50 per cent. is to be accepted. School 
commissioners may in their discretion supplement the written examinations by oral 
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questions, demand a higher percentage, refuse to examine a candidate, or grant him a 
certificate. 

(3) The examinations for second and third grades are to be held in each commission- 
er’s district on the first Saturday of January, March, April, May, September, Octoher, 
and November, and on the second Tuesday of March, August, and September. Exam- 
inations for the certificates of the first grade shall begin on the second Tuesday of March 
and August, and continue for two days. ny } 

(4) Certificates of the first and second grade are to be valid in any commissioner’s dis- 
trict in the State when endorsed by the school commissioner. 

(5) All papers submitted by candidates are to be endorsed in ink by the school com- 
missioner, with the standing attained and filed, subject to the order of the State super- 
intendent. 

(6) Blank certificates will be prepared and issued for the use of the commissioners by 
the department of public instruction. 

Under date of July 17, 1888, the State superintendent again addresses the school com- 
missioners in a circular letter in which he says: 

‘It is with pleasure that announcement is made that all the school commissioners of 
the State have adopted the system of uniform examinations. * * * 

**Persons having any thought of teaching should be urged to take the examination 
whenever possible, even long before they stand in need of their first certificate or of the 
renewal of the old one. Teachers should be continually encouraged to try the exami- 
nations whenever practicable, for the purpose of gaining certificates of a higher grade 
than those previously held. It will be found that the regulations have been modified 
with a view to preventing any unnecessary repetition of examinations, and for the pur- 
pose of encouraging teachers to rise through the higher grades. 

**T feel not only like expressing to the commissioners my appreciation of that com- 
mendable devotion to the public school interests which has led all of them to volunta- 
rily enter upon this most important undertaking, but also like congratulating the people 
upon the successful establishment of a system which seems destined to lift up the teach- 
ing service of the State, and work a revolution in the quality of the instruction in the 
schools.’? 

The act permitting the superintendent to issue certificates to a graduate of a college 
or university and to endorse certificates aud diplomas issued in other States is given un- 
der the head of new legislation, in a preceding chapter. 

Brooklyn.—‘‘If we had to choose,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘between method and 
no method, between teachers that are methodical machines and teachers that are aim- 
less and unmethodical, we should certainly select the former, for any plan is better than 
no plan. But since the establishment of the training school, to a measurable extent at 
least, we are relieved of the necessity of making this selection. Its graduates have been 
trained in sound educational doctrine as well as in sound educational method. * * * 
But unfortunately our training school can not turn out its graduates in sufficient num- 
ber to supply the demand. Its utmost capacity is less than sixty-five graduates a year. 
Last year there were two hundred and five new teachers appointed, of whom only forty- 
five were graduates of the training school. I would, therefore, recommend that the new 
building on Heyward Street be organized as a second training school.”’ 

Rochester.—The plan of conducting the teachers’ institute the past year has been some- 
what changed. The teachers of each department, primary, intermediate, and grammar, 
meet on a given day, those of each grade in separate rooms, and discuss questions per- 
taining to their special work. These institutes proved to be sointeresting and profitable 
that the same plan will be pursued hereafter. 

Institutes.—There are no statistics of the work, but we have the authority of the State 
superintendent for saying that it has greatly improved, that attendance has been larger 
and more regular, discipline better, the work more systematic and progressive, and the 
institutes smaller. 

It is the intention to arrange a course of institute work which shall be continuous from 
year to year and year after year for three or four years. By this plan annual repetition 
and chance will be avoided and results ensured. One of the most important steps of the 
year was the introduction of drawing into the work of the institute, and it is hoped to 
put it in all the schools by this indirect means, With the opening of the fall institutes 
under the supervision of the American Museum of Natural History, and in the same way 
which Dr. Beckman has followed in New York City and Brooklyn, it is contemplated 
to give the institute pupils an evening’s entertainment and instruction. The scenery of 
the State, natural and artificial, will be shown in graphic form and talked about. 

**In short,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘I desire it nnderstood by the teachers of the 
State that I consider the institute one of the most important helps of our work, and one 
which should be brought to the highest degree of perfection and efficiency possible. The 
law exacts the attendance of all teachers outside cities, but I ask you to join with me 
in making the institutes worthy of your attendance, so that you will not be there be 
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cause the law exacts it, but because it is well for you to be there. We have the facili- 
ties for making the mcedel teachers’ institutes of the country, and we must be satisfied 
with nothing less.’’ 

Teachers’ meetings.—The forty-third meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation convened at Watkins, N. Y., on July 4, 1888, and remained in session three days. 
In his report the chairman of the ‘‘committee for increasing the efficiency of the associ- 
ation’’ referred to the attendance at Elizabethtown, which was two hundred and fifty. 
Few normal school teachers attended; of the one hundred and thirteen school commis- 
sioners about forty; from the colleges practically none. Other and better organized as- 
sociations seemed to be drawing away from their own. He submitted that the associa- 
tion, like a country school, needed organization; that there was need of a permanent 
place of meeting and of many changes in the constitution. The constitution he pro- 
proposed was adopted, and Saratoga fixed upon as a permanent place of meeting after 
1889. 

Superintendent Whitney, of Ogdensburg, read a paper proposing that training classes 
be established in each county where teachers may be trained for first-grade certificates. 
Several papers were read tending to show the necessity of manual training; an abstract of 
that by Professor Sheldon is given in Chapter XV. Superintendent Draper’s address has 
been so largely used both in this and in a former chapter that it is not given here. 

The following resolution, referring to the adoption of uniform examinations, was 
adopted: That we extend to Superintendent Draper and to the members of the commit- 
tee appointed by this association, and te the commissioners and superintendents who 
have co-operated, our hearty thanks and pledge our further co-operation; we express the 
hope that the thirty city superintendents not yet in line with us will scon join hands 
with the commissioners in making thesystem a unit throughout the State. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Council of School Superintendents of the State was 
held at Rochester, November 17, 1887, with about forty superintendents present. Su- 
perintendent Beattie, of Troy, in his paper on ‘‘ How the compulsory school laws may 
be made more effective,’’ said it was resolved as a special need that some places of de- 
tention for delinquent children, with industrial school training, ought to be established 
in sufficient number to meet the requirements of the case. Also, that every commu- 
nity ought to be required to furnish sufficient school accommodations for the entire 
school population, and that ifthe law does not warrant the appointment of truant 
officers it ought to be amended to provide for such appointment in all cities and impor- 
tant Villages, with adequate compensation for the ofticers. 

After discussing manual training in the common school system, it-was resolved that 
such training is desirable, but to what extent could only be determined by circumstances 
of different localities, and that until its scope is fully defined great care should be used 
not to displace anything in the regular course of study that has the sanction of long 
usage and has met reasonably the demands of the public. 

On the question, ‘‘ whether examination for teachers’ certificates should be made uni- 
form throughout the State,’’ State Superintendent Draper said that the contest over that 
point in the last Legislature, in which such a bill was passed, but vetoed, put new life 
into the discussion of school topics, and that now, in three-fourths of the commissioner 
districts, papers by the State department of public instruction are in use. The council 
unanimously approved this action, and resolved that teachers ought to be examined ac- 
cording to a fixed uniform standard; having entered on work should be subjected to a 
probation sufficient to determine their capacity to manage and direct a school; and, hayv- 
ing passed such a probation with success, should be secure of continuance unless removed 
for proven cause. 

At the last session of the council the committee on an industrial State public school 
for poor and dependent children declared their resolution to continue the effort to secure 
such a school. 

Then, after discussion of the ‘‘ basis of promotion,’ and ‘‘the disposition to be made 
of pupils that fail to meet requirements for it,’’ ‘‘subjects and methods of discussion in 
teachers’ meetings and associatious,’’ were presented, and other business disposed of: 
Utica was made the place of meeting in 1888, and Superintendent Snow, of Auburn, was 
chosen as president of that meeting. 

_ The thirty-third annual meeting of the New York State Association of School Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents met at Binghamton, January 18, 18838. Mr. White, of 
Syracuse, in an address as president, spoke of these meetings of teachers as of great im- 
portance, and thought the law should make the time spent by the teacher in attend- 
ing them no pecuniary loss to him, and that town association meetings should be held 
on regular school days. He favored the township system and special training for rural | 
teachers. The principal of the Potsdam Normal Schoo! spoke of the school commis- 
sioner asa hygienic inspector. It was his duty to see that the schools, teachers, and 
pupils were tidy and the school-houses ventilated. ‘The commissioner of Onondaga, in 
discussing “The Teachers’ Institute,’ said that the very teachers who need their in- 
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struction were those who failed toattend, and he would have the certificate to teach de- 
pend upon full attendance during the five days the institute lasted. He advocated tha 
district institute, and the publication of a complete programme, ‘Theinstruction should 
be practical; instruction in the elementary branches, not fine-spun theories and lectures, 
should be given. Fully 18 per cent. of the licensed teachers failed to attend the insti- 
tutes during the year. The commissioner of Broome County read a paper on ‘‘ Recent 
School Legislation,’’ in which a plea for the improvement of the country school was 
urged. Mr. Draper, in his address on the duties of the school commissioner, said that 
- the commissioner was the one man authorized to modify the limits of school districts. 
His also was the duty of supervising and preventing the farce of a poor school, and to 
abate nuisances in the shape of buildings and outhouses. The comniissioner must use 
all his power to promote the highest interest of public education. His full time is re- 
quired, and should be given to the work. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


“While we have many good teachers,” says the State superintendent, ‘‘we have a 
much larger number of inferier ones. Many of oar teachers are themselves school boys 
and school girls, without sufficient knowledge in books, and especially without training 
in school government and management, to fit them to take charge of the very important 
and responsible duties of teaching and governing children.”’ 

The same officer recommends the establishment of a thorough system of county insti- 
tutes and examination of teachers, and that all teachers be required to attend. Alsoa 
training-school for white teachers and the abolition of the summer normal school for 
whites. 

The school known previously as the New Berne State Normal School has changed its 
loeation, and is now known as the State Colored Normal School, at Goldsborough, N. C., 
whence it issues its ‘‘first annual catalogue.’? The State has fourteen scholarships at the 
Peabody Normal College at Nashville, which are all filled. 

There is a pronounced demand for a normal college. The normal schools (institutes) 
for the whites have done great good, but a regular normal college would do more, espe- 
cially if a better system of county institutes were established. Such action is to be 
asked of the General Assembly at its next meeting; which body, it is hoped, will adopt 
the plan. A start for higher training of teachers is what is needed now. 

Institutes.—The State received 5750 from the Peabody Fund, which was expended on 
eight institutes in sums, with two exceptions, of one hundred dollars each. ‘‘Each of 
our normal schools (institutes) is in session annually from three to four weeks,’’ says the 
State superintendent. ‘‘ These schools are for instruction of white teachers. ‘The col- 
ored people have appropriations by the State, amounting to twice as much as the appro- 
priations to these institutes for the whites. ‘The money for instruction of the colored 
people is applied at five different points, and at each point the school is in session about 
nine months per annum. These schools for the colored people are under the control of 
boards of directors, composed of white persons, and in each one there are employed as 
instructors three or four competent colored persons.’’ 

At the Hyde County teachers’ institute it was resolved that provision should be made 
for the establishment of a teachers’ training or State normal school, to be in session at 
least eight months of the year, and whose faculty during vacation should be required 
to conduct the institutes held in different parts of the State. 

Teachers’ mectings.—The fifth annual session of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly convened June 13, 1888, in the assembly’s new building at Morehead City. The 
first day was devoted to the dedication exercises; of the other proceedings we have no 
account. 

There is quite a movement in educational circles for the purpose of promoting among 
the teachers and friends of education ‘‘social acquaintance and enjoyment, broader 
general information,’’ consideration of the best methods of teaching, mutual and practi- 
cal aid, ete. The name by which those associations are known is ‘‘teachers’ council,”’ 
and they seem to be organizing quite rapidly throughout the State. Any teacher or 
aes education may become a member. The meetings are held on a Saturday once 
a month. 


OHIO. 


Numerous county institutes and teachers’ meetings have been held during the year, 
but we have but meagre statistics; too meagre for presentation, in fact. Of the many 
educational associations—State, sectional, tri-county. and inter-State—held during the 
year, the forty-second annual session of the Ohio Teachers’ Association, held at San- 
dusky, June 26-28, 1888, claims our attention principally. In his inaugural address 
Superintendent Clements, president of the superintendent’s section, maintained, (1) that 
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people generally do value education, and, to the extent of their ability, use the means 
provided for the enlightenment and training of their children; (2) that they do not 
agree as to what makes an education valuable and practical; (3) that teachers, as well 
as patrons, are not agreed as to what the education value of the different subjects of 
study is; (4) that educators are not agreed as to the principles on which education should 
proceed, and hence not agreed as to the methods to be employed. Not considering the 
third and fourth divisions, we will give some quotations from the remarks of the speaker 
bearing on the first and second: 

*“We need. no better evidence of the value put upon education in this country than 
the time and money devoted to it. More than seven millions of children were in daily 
attendance at the public schools during the present year. It is not easy to estimate the 
mnoney value of the tirae of these children. Jf they had been put to work, their earn- 
ings would have gone a great way toward the support not only of themselves, but of the 
families to which they belong. It is quite impossible to determine the amount paid for 
books, clothing, and other supplies necessary to keep these children in school. The 
amount expended yearly by public school officers is a little more definitely known. 
From the most reliable information at my command I am satisfied that the value put 
upon common school education by the people of the United States is not less than $250, - 
000,000 annually. Our people are altogether too practical to make such liberal invest- 
ments of time and money in enterprises that promise little or no return. They know 
there is value in education.”’ 

* * x * * * a 


‘‘Multitudes of people care little for religion, and do less for its support. Multitudes, 
also, have little concern for the political affairs of the country, notwithstanding they 
must live under the laws made by those elected to office. There are, however, compara- 
tively few who are not deeply interested in the education of their children, and who do 
not make great sacrifices for its accomplishment.”’ 

As to what it is that makes education valuable the sveaker said: ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
this general appreciation of education in the minds of very many, it is not at all clear in 
what this value consists. There is an impression that somehow it raises one’s standing 
in society, it helps him in business, it increases his comfort and happiness, The father 
says: ‘I want my boy educated, so that he may not be obliged to dig for a living, as I 
have had todo.’ The mother seeks to have her daughter educated, that she may be able 
to move in polite society, and, if ever she has to earn her own living, that she may do it 
in a more genteel way than by serving in a kitchen. 

‘This of course is a very low view of the case, but it goes to show that each one fixes 
a value upon education according to what he wishes or expects to receive from it, and 
not according to what true psychological and sociological principles would give to it.’’ 

‘‘The word practical is applied to that which is useful in distinction from that which 
is ideal or theoretical. A practical education, then, is one that can be put to use in such 
ways as the possessor may desire. It is not simply ornamental, but is available in car- 
rying on the business of getting a living, in the performance of our duties as citizens, and 
the working out of our destiny as men and women.’’ 

* x = % % % * 


‘“ Does the possession of a given number of facts or principles which relate to the va- 
rious kinds of business in which men may engage form any considerable part of a prac- 
tical education; for example, the number of quarts in a bushel, or the number of acres 
in a section of land? If so, it must be evident that a person’s education can be made 
practical to him only so far as the facts he has learned can be used in his particular call- 
ing. 

‘* We might apply this line of argument to every kind of business, and we should find 
that there are a few facts, principles, and laws—few in comparison with the whole num- 
berthat might be known—useful inall occupations, but that each calling requires a knowl- 
edge of certain facts not useful in any other, unless very closely related to it 

‘‘What is commonly known as mental discipline constitutes a far more potent and 
valuable factor in practical education than the mere acquisition of learning. Itisstrange 
that the advocates of practical education can not see this, and, on the other hand, it is 
exceedingly unfortunate that many of those who place a high value on discipline, place 
a correspondingly low value on the acquisition of knowledge for utility. If they can se- 
cure the symmetrical development of the whole mind, they seem to have accomplished 
their purpose, and care little whether the information acquired ig useful or not.’’ 

In his paper on ‘‘Training for Citizenship in Public Schools,’’ Dr. R. W. Stevenson 
said that the teacher had a twofold duty to perform, (1) ‘‘ by the discipline and govern- 
ment of the pupils and systematic training to obedience to rightful authority, integrity, 
industry, acute moral sense, and patriotism;’’ (2) by imparting ‘‘such a knowledge of the 
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government, national, State, and municipal, as becomes citizens of a government whose 
people is tho highest authority and the final court of appeal on all political questions.” 

The president of the association, Dr. Alston Ellis, in his inaugural address said: 
‘When I became a2 member of the Ohio Teachers’ Association, early in the seventies, 
the all-absorbing topic of discnssion was the relative value of the classics and the s0- 
called natural sciences as subjects of study. Wordy was the disputation. The sword 
of arrument was wielded by able hands. There were giants in those days, unless it be 
that distance of vision nakes the characters that bore so conspicuous 4 part in that con- 
troversy go throngh a process of looming. ‘The ground of debate has but slightly shifted 
since then. The swift-recurring seasons of pedagogical refreshment have seemingly 
brought with them new issues, but a study of those issues shows them to be but the 
natural and logical outgrowths of those that went before. The former advocates of sci- 
ence hold a consistent course to-day in standing in the forefront of those clamoring so 
pertinaciously for manual training in the schools. They lauded scientific study because 
of its hand-shaking acquaintance with the material side of life. For the same reason 
they see in the proposed union of school-room and work-shop, recitation-room and 
kitchen, a happy realization of much for which they have contended. * * * Those 
who favored the classics have widened the definition of the term. They have ceased 
unduly to exalt the literatures of extinct tongues. In English literature they recognize 
a treasure-house of original thought expressed in such terms as to carry it straight home 
to the intellect and the emotions of the reader. They would have the instruction given 
to the young touch all the eternal elements in their nature with quickening power.’’ 

The character of the speaker’s address can be best stated in his own words, and was 
**in the nature of a protest against the materialistic tendency of the age, against that 
low, utilitarian idea of life that is dominating the minds and souls of our countrymen.”’ 

Superintendent Hartzler, in speaking of the County Teachers’ Institute, said that in 
the absence of county supervision and ‘‘certain other things we ought to have,”’ it is to 
be feared that too little is being done to reach the masses of the teachers of the State; 
each of the eighty-eight counties should have an institute. Mr. Holbrook thought that 
the progress of the institute was impeded by two conditions. In the first place, the ex- 
aminers did not attend (which they should do, as they need quite as much as others 
“‘the information, suggestion, and inspiration of theinstitute’’), while their absence dis- 
credits the institute 1n the eyes of the teacher. In the second place, the antagonism 
between those who Gesired pedagogical instruction to enable them to teach well and 
those who desired the instruction that would enable them to pass a good examination 
should be compromised. The compromise the speaker would propose was that these 
professional meetings should be academic only so far as to illustrate methods—‘‘ the in- 
stitute should teach methods by teaching subjects.’’ Superintendent White, of Cincin- 
nati, after defending the institute from criticism which he thought implied by the re- 
marks of previous speakers, would make no compromise with that class of teachers who 
demand that the institute shall be a means of preparing them for getting teachers’ cer- 
tificates. In his paper on the ‘‘ Defects in the Public Schools of Ohio,’’ Mr, Chaney 
spoke very much to the same effect as the president: ‘‘ Let the school become the ex- 
ponent of cleanliness as the church is of godliness; get clean teachers to inculcate clean 
secular doctrines and rigid moral civics, and such a reformation will sweep over this 
land as no nation has ever yet seen.’? Dr. Harris, of Concord, Mass., spoke ‘‘On the 
Necessity of Colleges to Supplement the High Schools.”’ , 

The Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association was held at Steubenville, November 25 and 
26, 1887. A paper was presented on the ‘‘ Utility of English Grammar,’’ on whicha pro- 
test was made against unmeaning definitions; and analysis, diagrams, and parsing were 
advocated. Professor Gardy would answer the inquiry, ‘‘ Why should we study peda- 
gogy?’’ by saying that the mind must be understood before it can be trained. The ses- 
sion was concluded with a paper on ‘‘ What we owe to our Pupils. ”’ 

The South-east Ohio Teachers’ Association held its meeting at Logan, November 25 
and 26, 1887, 

The North-west Ohio Teachers’ Association held its nineteenth annual session at Fos- 
toria, December 26, 27,and 28, i887. The meeting was opened bya lecture on ‘‘ Politics 
in Education.’’? On the second day of the session ex-Governor Foster took the ground 
that there should be no school supported at public éxpense higher than the grammar 
grade. A resolution was passed requesting the General Assembly to enact the township 
system; bring about (1) uniform length of term; (2) uniformity of text-hooks; (3) aclearly 
defined but flexible course of study, and (4) a board with executive authority and with 
responsibility. 

The State Association of School Examiners met at Columbus, December 28, 1887, Reso- 
lutions were passed urging the Legislature to provide for the expiration of the term of 
county and city examiners at the end of the school year, the examiners to be so ap- 
pointed that the term of one examiner shall expire each year, and that they be required 
to make their report directly to the State school commission; that a proper interpreta- 
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tion of the schcsol law does not permit examiners to extend the time for examination for 
one certificate to two or three successive examinations within the same quarter; that ex- 
amination fees for State certificates be turned into the State treasury and the examiner 
be paid a specified sum, the fee to be three dollars to five doliars; that physiology and 
Engtish literature be added to the common school course; and that hoards of county ex- 
aminers be given power to compel attendance of witnesses in cases involving the revoca- 
tion of certificates. After voting to sustain the exertions of the State commissioner of 
schools in his efforts to have the present sub-district system of schools changed,the body 
adjourned, 

The Superintendents and Principals’ Round Table met at Warren, January 13, 1888. 
All the discussions were conversational and informal. Teachers’ meetings was the first 
subject taken up. he members seem to agree in thinking that the chief Oies of such 
assemblages was to beget a good professional spirit and to maintain the courage and en- 
thusiasm of the corps of teachers. As to professional reading there was no dissent to the 
statement that the most meagre outfit of a teacher is one good educational periodical, 
two cr three good books on teaching, one good general newspaper, and one good literary 
magazine. <A graded course in arithmetic prepared by Sanmuel Findley was discussed 
at some lencth. On the question of examinations and promotions various opinions were 
brought out. On one side it was maintained ‘“ that the unity of our work hinges on 
them, ”” as they give the judgment of superintendent and teacher. Qn the other it was 
maintained that the daily record gave the daily judgment of the teacher. Against daily 
records it was urged that it requires the major part of the teacher’s energy for marking, 

eaving but little for teaching. The question of percentage of attendance coming up, it 
was almost unanimously decided that many false statements had been published in re- 
ports about this matter. It was also decided that there should bea distinction between 
‘“‘tardy’’ and ‘“‘late.’? A committee was avpointed to examine the school law to ascer- 
tain if the parent has any right to say that his child shall not study grammar, for in- 
stance. 

The Ohio and Indiana superintendents held a meeting at Piqua, February 24 and 23, 
1888, at which questions relating to the attendance of pupils at sckceol, free text-books, 
and hygienic criticism were discussed. 

On the 24th of the same month the South-western Ohio Teachers’ Association con- 
vened at Hamilton, and listened to papers on ‘‘ Practical Botany,’’ ‘‘ What may we do 
to direct the Home Reading of our Pupils,’’ ‘‘ Teachers and Teaching,’’ ‘‘ The Classics 
again, or shall we teach them,’’ ‘‘School-room English,’’ and ‘‘ The Teachers’ Opporta- 
nity.’’ 

At the second meeting of the Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania Superinten- 
dents’ Round Table, held at Youngstown, Ohio, March 9 and 10, were discussed a re- 
port on a graded course in arithmetic, a report on school statistics, and a report on 
parents’ right to select studies, followed by essays of a purely pedagogical nature. The 
Round-Tabdle Meeting of the Superintendents and Principals of North-eastern Ohio and 
North-western Pennsylvania was held at Greenville, Pa., and will be noticed under that 
State. 


OREGON. 


The provisions of the new law relative to the examination and certification of teach- 
ers are given in an earlier chapter of this volume; as to the employment of teachers, the 
superintendent speaks as follows: 

‘The selection of teachers is often a difficult and delicate duty. The school directors 
are frequently beset by relatives of the applicants. Local influences are brought to bear. 
In some cases teachers are fearlessly and impartially chosen without regard to favoritism 
or nepotism in any form, while in others nepotism and partiality have prevailed with- 
out regard to the ability and experience of the person empioyed. The present method 
of examining teachers has been thoroughly tested for the past two years and the resulis 
have been carefully examined, and the general outcome of the work is a sure guarantee 
for educational success, and will aid in the selection of teachers. * °* * Some direct- 
ors think that young teachers should be preferred, because they possess claims on ac- 
count of local residence, need of empleymert, and other reasons. Such influences should 
not prevail, and only those applicants who have the best qualifications, literary, profes- 
sional, social, and moral, should be selected.’’ 

Institutes. —During the year the several district institutes required by law have been 
held at the county seats as a rule, and with good results. The county institute is now 
obligatory. Touching these the State superintendent remarks: 

“There is no donbt that these conventions are of great benefit to teachers, as all act- 
ive, thoroughgoing teachers concede this. While this is true, the institutes are not ac- 
complishing all that is expected. The time allotted for the work is generally too short, 
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and for the annual institute the time set apart for the session should not be less than 
five days. ; 

‘In some instances the instrnetors have hardly time to present the outlines of their 
topics. Again, time is often frittered away in the discussion of questions of minor im- 
portance. Again, time is sometimes wasted by the extended discussion of special hob- 
bies. The time should be largely cevoted to the presentation of the most approved and 
latest methods of instruction.’’ 

Of the fifty-eicht institutes that should have been held during the two years covered 
by the report only thirty-iive were held. In attending twenty-one of these the State 
superintendent was obliged to travel 7,300 miles. ‘fhe superintendent has prepared for 


“the use of county superintendents and institute instructors the following ‘‘ daily pro- 


gramme of a normal institute for six days:”’ 


Forenoon. 


General discussion by the entire institute, 9 to 10 o’clock. 


Time, 10 to 10.30, Time, 10.30 to 11. Time, 11 to 12. 
| | 
First Day. | Second Day. | Third Day. | Fourth Day. | Fifth Day. Sixth Day. 
| eee 
h | Read | Arith i | | 
Orthography, | feading, rithmetic, istors Stee oe Geoorsoh 
Methods ofand ' Methodsofand |Methodsofand, . ie oft) EES Steo sys 
eaples, | Principles, | Principles. | Methods of. | Methods of. | Methods of. 
| : | | { 
Afternoon. 


General discussion by the institue, 1 to 2 o’clock. 


ae 


| Organization, | Recitations, 
Methods of. | Methods of. 
| 


Methods of. , Methods of, | *ethodsofand 


| Principles. Methods of. 


Time, 2 to 2.30. | Time, 2.30 to 3. Time, 3 to 4, 
[s | | i 
First Day. | Second Day. | Third Day. | Fourth Day. | Fifth Day. ‘: Sixth Day. 
(ne | a ee ee 
| (earmdic | | | sehoot School 
Obiect Lessons,’ Penmanship, = 2 anguage, | 
| 


The pregramme is merely suggestive of the work that may be accomplished, within 
the time specified, by an active conductor and assistant instructors, who give strict at- 
tention to economy in time and methods of work. The programmeitself may be readily 
revised to meet the wants of the several districts and counties. Evening exercises may 
consist of lectures and general discussions. 

To the members he would suggest that they — 

(1) Attend each session promptly and regularly. 

(2) Make copious notes of the work done and keep them for future use in the school- 
Toon. : : 

(3) Give their earnest attention to the instructors and enter heartily into all general 
exercises. 

(4) Ask questions of instructors at the close of each exercise. 

(5) In general discussions confine themselves to the general principles of the question 
in hand and not distort the discussion into ‘‘pet’’ specialties and personalities, remem- 
bering that the institute is a school and not a debating society—to instructors he would 
suggest that they are to teach rather than lecture. 

Teachers’ mecting.—The Oregon State Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting 
in the capitol at Salem, July 6, 7, and 8, 1887. The meeting was attended by three 
hundred and twenty-five teachers, not only of the elementary but of the secondary and 
superior institutions of learning. 

In the department of superintendence two of the great problemsof the day, country 
schools and institutes, were up, manual training not appearing. The association has a 
novel feature, a department of music. In this were discussed (1) the best methods of 
teaching vocal music in public schools; (2) what should be the character of schoo! music; 
(3) vocal music as an opening and a closing exercise; (4) methods of training childrens’ 
voices. 

Local meetings are increasing in number and in some instances have become in reality 
a teachers’ institute, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


In his last report State Superintendent Higbee speaks of the normal-school question 
in the following terms: 

“Tn former reports we have had much to sayin reference to our normal schools, which 
need not be repeated here. It is enough to call attention to the fact that in a Common- 
wealth requiring over twenty thousand teachers, if we hope to'secure professional skill 
we must have normal schools. Such is the uniform experience of every State and nation 
where education finds public recognition. Ifour normal schools are to furnish teachers 
for our high schools only we have too many of them. If, however, they are to reach. 
down to our primary schools as well and help to fix firm the foundations upon which all 
must rest, the eleven which we now have, although remarkably well attended, fail in 
supplying the demand. We regard these schools as a necessary part of our common- 
school work, and insist upon their watchful attention to the history and methods of 
instruction in every department of study which is embraced in the work of our common 
schools. They need and deserve the generous support of the State. We have fora long 
time thought that they should be more closely connected with the State. Without 
doubt the circumstances surrounding their inception fully justify their peculiar organ- 
ization, and arouse the educational interest and zeal of the districts which are challenged 
to mect the severe demands of the law; the time has not yet come, we think, for any 
great change. We have no special legislation to ask in their behalf other than that they 
be generously supported in their work by the State.” 

frie. —The training of the high-school graduates in the elements of practical teaching 
has met with greater success than was anticipated. Not theories and words, but skill 
in imparting knowledge has been the aim of the instruction. 

The teachers’ training class was organized September, 1883. The class of 1884 con- 
tained fourteen members; that of 1885, twenty-one; that of 1886, nine. Of the first 
class, eight do very good to good work in management and instruction and five do fair 
to good work. Of the second class six do very good to good work and eight fair to good. 
Of the third class five are making a very good or a good record, and three stand fair to 
good. Not every member of the class had become a teacher, and in making the comparison 
the best teaching has been taken asa gauge. The class has insufficient accommodations, 
and the superintendent thinks that it will be a decided step in advance when they are 
supplied. The teaching of the graduates of the training class has demonstrated their 
superiority over the graduates of the high school who have become teachers, 

Philadelphia.—During the year three hundred and ninety pupils left the school, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Obtained principals’ certificates......cccccsccrrrrtccee seviccssvesece Beonconanocondodoonincnodiesnc 29 
Obtained assistants’ Certificate shermcmessicnsecesscsseccccceccss sen seeceeonececuccsencdenemenenteeetee 157 
Obtained: trial certificatesicreseratecercscresesssscccscocccccvccesccucccosersenrementereneremmnnentre: 21 
Withdrew. while teaching... :cccmetercscstccsscosccsecssccossacccsdsoscovstscetrerrececcnnee eee ateen 9 
Left during the term without submitting to the final test in teaching............ 10 
Graduates who ‘‘did not intend tO teach ”” ....cccccccosccsccssccsccserescosssvescescsecoveeces 11 
Mncapacitatedsb yall Wheal lilt sanmamentacmmstantesssccsroreotscsaesencsteetntennaneteremtenttetett ets 2 
Needed at HOME .....sccscoccssecsoees Meeesss 5 
POCOCASEN ivcscsdiaccccessosccecsvssons 2 
FROMO VE ei cccvcciseccccscesecesconecane sete MeOMOmeeee Cone ne 45% ie ceicciesouacececeoeeee ene ETE nee 19 
Admitted bubMever attended ...c..ccacecccscsseccsveccssceccsescsesoascoccateoedeceseccerdaveccees 41 
Failed during the teri ....secccccssossscncsccssesesccss al osleosceneessonescoecedeettcacecceere cosmeneneeee 51 
Failed at examination....... idavscscccartereesss Taeeeescaesiessisseusesussscassinncestenceestscecenettenettets 83 

Total ii eericiesscescsecueans uence ECOETS0O00GDOOOUD COODECTOHAET FREE Brar  noaacaoncrancnconnnderccnenadacoan 390 


The average age of the pupils in the school, 1,230, December 31, 1887, was seventeen 
and one-fourth years. 

pe departments were added during the year—a kindergarten and a cooking depart- 
ment. 

The course of study of the kindergarten department embraces psychology, history of 
education, physical culture, music, free-hand drawing and modelling, kindergarten 
philosophy, and practice in teaching, At the close of the year those who desire to teach 
will be examined in the above-named subjects, and those found qualified will be awarded 
certificates to teach in the public kindergartens. 

The cooking department was established under the auspices of the Public Education 
Association, with the authority of the board of education and by direction of the com- 
mittee on Girls’ Normal School. At present it is supported by private contributions. 
It is thought that it will contribute largely to the proper education of the normal 
pupils. The instruction is confined to Class B, numbering 280, each of whom will re- 
ceive during the year twenty lessons. The work, which is satisfactory to teachers and 
pupils, embraces the philosophy and chemistry of cooking, given through lectures and 
daily lessons. 

Lhe minimum age for admission to the normal school is fixed at fourteen. On the un- 
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desirability of fixing the limit so low, the principal remarks: ‘‘It is sad to sce, every 
year, tho almost superhuman efforts made to contro] the children in the school of prac- 
tice by those who, because admitted to the school so young, are comparatively children 
themselves. And the final result, in many cases, is failure, or its equivalent to them, a 
trial certificate. It is sincerely hoped that should the board of education in its wisdom 
establish a girls’ high school, as is now contemplated, they will see the great importance 
of fixing a riper age for admission to this [the normal] school.”’ 

In this comprehensire and thorough report we find a note of the work of the graduate 
students, whose teaching continues to give the most gratifying results. Although all 
labor assiduously for success, some attain it only with the greatest difficulty because too 
young to perform the duties required, while others fail because teaching is not their vo- 
cation. 

Wayne County Summer Normal School, Honesdale.—In the summer of 1887, in response 
to the request of a number of teachers and directors, a summer normal school was 
opened and conducted in the Honesdale High School for four weeks with marked success 
and the most gratifying results. Encouraged by the results of this session a similar one 
was to be held during 1888, with increased facilities and a better knowledge of the 
wants of the teachers of the county. The object of the school is to thoroughly review 
all the common branches taught in the schools of the county, to discuss their organiza- 
tion and the aims of elementary teaching and its methods and means, to present educa- 
tion as a science, and finally to show the use and value of illustrative apparatus. 

Institutes. —Sixty-six county institutes were held during the year from September, 
1837, to January, 1888, and three city institutes. These institutes were in session five 
days each and were attended by 19,917 actual members, including 16,998 employed in 
the common schools of the counties. The directors present numbered 3,045, and the 
spectators 36,250. The number of instructors and teachers present was 641, and of es- 
says read 214. The cost of these meetings was $50,135, of which $12,727 was paid by 
the county treasuries and $15,321 by members. 

Speaking of these meetings, the State superintendent says:' ‘‘To gain a clear, general 
knowledge of the educational work of the State one must attend the county institutes. 
In these annual conventions the superintendents can be seen in the very midst of their 
activity with all their teachers marshalled around them. Here, also, many of the most 
active school directors can be met, together with many of the most intelligent citizens, 
who thus show their interest in public instruction. Here, indeed, all the educational 
forces of the counties are in consultation, for our institutes serve a double purpose. While 
not neglecting the normal drill and instruction of the teachers, they awaken public sen- 
timent in reference to their work and success. Hence here the various educational ten- 
dencies of the State reveal themselves, and can be studied as nowhere else, and either 
checked or encouraged as the case may seem to require.”’ 

In comparing the Pennsylvania system with that of an adjacent State the superinten- 
dent says: ‘We prefer the Pennsylvania system; for, while demanding the best exer- 
tions of the superintendent in behalf of his teachers and their work, and giving him full 
freedom to make himself powerfully felt in their advance, it at the same time challenges 
large communities to an increased interest in the work of the schools, and gives the 
State department the very best opportunity of knowing the educational interest and 
sentiment in the various communities of the Commonwealth.’’ 

Teachers’ meeiings.—The thirty-fourth annual session of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Scranton, July 3, 1888. Education asa qualification for 
voting, the beautiful as an educational factor, temperament in education, education and 
heredity, education and crime, and education and industry were before the association 
during its several days of session. Questions so large as these require, even as abstracts, 
more space than may here be given; an abstract of the several speeches on industrial 
education, however, will be given in Chapter XV, Section ITI. 

Dr. Wickersham in his paper on “Free Text-Books”’ said: ‘‘To make a school free, you 
must make all free that belongs to it. To the school belong the house, the furniture, 
@ teacher to impart instruction, and suitable apparatus to aid him in the task, and io 
these must be added the text-books, for they are the teacher's tools and as necessary 
to te pupil as a seat or a black-board. Without free text-books systems of schools are 
not free.”’ 

_Aliss E. M. Reed, late principal of the Reading training school, in her paper on 
‘Primary Work; its Purpose and its Character,’’ grouped herremarks under four heads— 
the intellectnal, the moral, the esthetic purposes in primary work, and, finally, its 
character. The primary course is from six toten. At this age presentative power is 
most active, and memory and imagination are standing ready to use the products of 
knowledge gained through the senses. Reason and judgment will soon catch the dis- 
jointed threads of facts, weave them into comparisons, and measure off generalizations, 
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But facts must be furnished and the greatest stress should be put upon the sense-con- 
tceptive power. A common fallacy among teachers is to think that the ‘‘ moral welfare”’ 
of the child will take care ofitself. I"alse excuses should not be listened to and sham 
of all kind avoided. Practical every-day acts of self-control, honesty, and obedience 
on the pupil’s part are worth volumes of precepts to the child, when he is a man. 
Closely allied to moral training is cultivation of a sense of the beautiful. Call attention 
to the beauty of the clouds, to the beauties of a brilliant sunset, the harmony of colors 
and of symmetrical forms, and read stories, such as Ruskin’s ‘‘King of the Golden 
River.’’ Primary teaching, in the first place, should be objective, and in the second, 
oral. 

Professor Heston, of the State College, would answer the question, ‘‘ What can the 
University do for the Common School?” by saying establish chairs of pedagogics, to train 
men in the science of teaching—not the technical work of the normal school, but the 
training of educators, who shall create and mouid educational sentiment. The “ chair 
of pedagogics’’ would train men for professorships in normal schools, who would put 
life into the science of education. 

Mr. Shimmell, of Philadeiphia, presented the ‘‘'Teachers’ Tenure of (ffice.’? No fea- 
ture of the American educational system, he said, is so discouraging to teachers as the 
uncertainty of their tenure of office. Low wages, frequent examinations, and short 
terms all tend to degrade the profession, but the worst of all is to be dismissed without 
cause. If the teacher cannot be dismissed before the end of a term unless for ‘‘incom- 
petency, cruelty, negligence, or immorality,’? why should he be dropped at the end of 
a term unless for the same reasons? Itisadeplorable fact that many teachers fail to make 
a re-election because they are antagonized by a few influential men witha grievance. It 
may be said that a charge of incompetency or negligence would be hard to prove; and 
indeed these terms are so indefinite, that thousands of dismissals are wrongfully made by 
virtue of their comprehensiveness. Teachers sure of their tenure might become indif- 
ferent to their professional progress and duties, it may be said. Not so; uncertainty, 
not certainty, destroys ambition and enthusiasm. 

Superintendent Sturdevant, in his paper on the ‘‘ District Superintendency,”’ said that 
more than one-half of the entire number of schools in the State are single, ungraded, 
country schools. The number of children attending the country schools is not known, 
but it is probably more than half of the 930,000 in the State. Notwithstanding the ne- 
glect of these schools by ‘‘ doctors of pedagogy’ and ‘‘ distinguished fereign and domestic 
visitors, ’’ they are neither numerically nor vitally less important than the better provided 
for city and borough schools. Throughout these schools there is a want of intelligent, 
concentrated, continued work. Jor this there is no single remedy; but one of the most 
important is closer and betiersupervision. Directors do faithful work, devoting no small 
amount of time gratuitously to school meetings; put few of them would claim ability to 
supervise schools as to methods. If there is no complaint the school is successful. In 
large counties the county superintendent can, with his other duties, visit the school but 
once a year. Where the teacher is to be trained and her methods radically changed he 
can do but litile. The need of district supervision has long been felt in Pennsylvania. 
The law of 1885 provided for superintendents in cities, boroughs, and townships having 
over five thousand inhabitants. But the law was a blunder: for not one township in a 
hundred has a population of five thousand. Create in each township having not less 
than ten schools, or 1n two or more adjoining towns having not less than ten or more 
than twenty schools, a principalship to be filled under the same provisions as borough 
principalships. 

On the following day a resolution was passed asking the State superintendent to use 
his influence in securing legislation for establishing throughout the State a district su- 
perintendency subordinate to county supervision. Other resolutions were also passed 
emphasizing the importance of temperance as a study in the public schools; favoring free 
text-books; commending the recent action of the Legislature in fixing the minimum 
school term atsix mouths; for increasing the State appropriation, and for paying teachers 
while attending institutes; denominating the normal schools as an essential feature of 
the school system; favoring a closer union of the public schools and higher institutions 
of learning; and finally welcoming the present agitation of the subject of manual and 
industrial training as well calculated to secure consideration of the practical ends of ed- 
ucation. 

On January 26, 1888, the city and borough superintendents east of the Alleghanies 
met at Lancaster. Five topics were discussed: Examination of schools, Qualifications 
for transfers, Intellectual growth of teachers, Teachers’ meetings and institutes, and 
High school commencements. We regret that we can only speak of the second and third 
topics, which are especially appropriate to this chapter. Superintendent Gotwais 
thought that teachers did not read enough either professionally or generally; Superin- 
tendent Ballentine, that increased professional knowledge was closely connected with in- 
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erease of salary; a view concurred in by Supcrintendent Shelly. Superintendents Hoff- 
man. Harpel, and Buehrte said the teachers under them were following a course of pro- 
fessional reading. Superintendent Shelly holds two meetings each month two hours long 
intheevening. A normal class, consisting of those learning to teach and those who have 
had less than five years’ experience in teaching, meets twice a month. Superintendent 
Ballentine calls special meetings when necessary; Supcrintendent Gotwals holds semi- 
monthly Saturday meetings of teachers of different grades; Superintendent Harpel re- 
ported meetings of teachers and directors. . 

On the 10th of April, 1888, the county, city, and borough superintendents met at Iar- 
risburg. The attendance was made up of fifty-one county and thirty-five city or bor- 
ough superintendents, and five normal school professors. 

Superintendent Wolf, in addressing the convention on ‘‘Institutes and their General 
Management,’’ said that institutes were valuable as causing the association of teachers, 
fostering a professional spirit, inculcating professional knowledge, affording an oppor- 
tunity to hear the keen, pointed address of experienced educators, serving to awaken 
public interest, and finally, as the best means of communication between the several ex- 
ecutive branches of the system. A committee having been appointed to report on the 
best time for holding the institute, it was recommended that no institutes be held dur- 
ing the last week in December, known as ‘‘holiday week;’’ that in counties having the 
longer average term the institutes be held as soon after the opening of the term as pos- 
sible; that all superintendents be requested to decide on the time of holding their in- 
stitutes as early in the school year as practicable, and at once repert the date to the su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

The percentage and statistics of attendance received attention. The State superin- 
tendent was requested to prepare a definite rule governing the matter of obtaining a per- 
centage of attendance, which caused Dr. Higbee to remark: ‘‘After the rule is made 
how are we to prevent some from reporting 125 per cent ?’’ and Superintendent Patter- 
son to say that the present instructions are plain enough for those who are willing to 
follow them. 

Dr. Buehrle offered a resolution that free-hand drawing be included among the branches 
required to obtain a teachers’ certificate, as well asamong the branches of study in every 
school district. This was proposed to obtain legislation, and if industrial education is 
to be introduced, this was the place to begin. After amending the resolution by omit- 
ting the word free-hand the resolution was adopted. Superintendent Shelly spoke on 
the ‘‘Selection and Transfer of Teachers,’’ and Superintendent McNeal on the ‘‘ Exam- 
ination and Qualification of Teachers.’’ 

Dr. Wickersham, having been invited to address the convention, recalled the first meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania superintendents thirty-four years ago in the very hall in which 
his hearers were then seated. ‘‘I wellremember,’’ hesaid, ‘‘ that peculiar body of men, 
most of whom have gone to their long homes. When those first superintendents were 
elected few of them had any definite knowledge of what they were to do, and some 
counties elected them to do nothing. McKean County fixed the salary at $250, and it 
cost the superintendent one-half of it to come to the meeting, and that was the earnest 
of the years of faithful work that followed. Berks made the salary $250, expecting the 
officer to resign; he did not, but came here, went home and served his term faithfully. 
The superintendent of Somerset, if I am rightly informed, walked all the way from his 
county to Harrisburg to attend the convention and back home again, being unable to 
pay his fare on the railroad. * * * What the body lacked in educational knowledge 
it made up in zeal, and to that small body of men this Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
owes 4 debt of gratitude that can neverbe paid. * * * Iwasa member of that con- 
vention, and have been in all but one or two since. * * * And while I know, and 
am glad to know, that the least of you may be in advance of the best men of that day, 
I hope you will not forget that they were as willing to work and to make sacrifice, per- 
haps more so, than any who have followed them.”’ 

In the November number of the Pennsylvania School Journal the action of the school 
directors of Schuylkill County, in Srming a ‘‘ directors’ association,’’ isthe occasion for 
the editor’s inquiry, ‘‘ Why not organize similar associations of school directors in all 
the counties of the State??? 

At the twentieth annual session of the Wayne County Teachers’ Institute, held at 
Honesdale, January 2-6, 1888, Principal Twitmyer, in speaking of the cause of poor 
schools, said they were due to (1) the poor building, (2) the constant change of teachers, 
(3) short terms, (4) irregular terms, (5) poor classification, (6) inadequate supervision, 
and (7) indifference on the part of thecommunity. On the partof the teachers the cause 
was due to (1) insufficient education, (2) lack of professional training, (3) want of judg- 
ment, and (4) want of enthusiasm; and to rectify these last evils as far as possible was 
the object of the institute. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Johnston.—‘‘ Important as buildings, apparatus, books, and the prompt attendance 
of the pupils are, the motive power in the school is the teacher,’’ says the superintendent. 
‘* To secure such teachers two things are necessary: First, to demand the qualifications 
which are essential in the competent teacher; and, second, to offer the compensation 
which corresponds to ability of that class. * * * No one, however, ought to attempt 
to teach, and I think no one ought to be authorized to take charge of a school who has 
not made the work of teaching the subject of special, careful, and thorough study; if 
not in a normal school, then by extensive and wisely chogen reading, by visiting schools, 
by listening to discussions of educational questions, and in whatever way insight into 
the science and art of teaching can be obtained.”’ 

Newport.—The city superintendent continues his appeal for a training school for teach- 

ers, considering it ‘‘as the principal educational question before us.’’? He asks the board 
to consider the question in view of the probability that the vacancies occuring in the 
corps will have to be filled by promising, yet untrained, young lady residents. The 
present plan of employing assistant teachers is a good one, so far as it goes, but vastly 
inferior to the training school, which could be established without an increased expend- 
iture. 
As to the work which would be attempted in the training school, it would be the duty 
of the principal to give daily, out of school hours, say at 11.30 A. M., to her pupil teach- 
ers a lesson upon the principles and methods of teaching, such as are given at the State 
normal school, the class being required to make diligent study of the subjects. These 
lessons would include, among other things, an exemplification of the best ways to teach 
the common school studies, making constant reference to a pedagogical library, which 
should be established. In school hours it would be the duty of the principal to instruct 
the children of the four rooms in succession, requiring the pupil teachers to observe, and 
afterwards to repeat and continue the lessons. 

No person should be admitted who had not received an academic education, and any 
admitted that gave little promise of success should be advised to withdraw. After a 
service of twelve or eighteen months a diploma of graduation should be given. 

Of the fifteen or sixteen teachers appointed to teachers’ positions in the city schools 
during the last six years but five or six had followed a normal schoolcourse. Theschools 
of Newport, says the superintendent, must inevitably lose their creditable standing un- 
less they shall be governed by a recognition of the principle that obtains in professions 
other than teaching. 

Pawtucket.—‘‘ Referring to your circular,’’? says Superintendent Sherman, ‘tasking 
information about our ‘Normal’ schools, etc., I have to say that our Training School, 
so called, is only an attempt, on a small scale, with the means at our disposal, to do the 
best we can in this matter asa beginning. Itis not large enough, complete enough, 
sufficiently systematized, nor well enough established, for us to make any claims, or 
look for any results as bases of opinion as to its merits as yet. Of course we hope it 
will prove a success, and mean to make it better as fast as possible.’’ 

Teachers’ meetings.—The meeting of teachers held at Cranston, in February, was suffi- 
cient to prove, says the school committee, that they are a great help to the teachers. 
It is hoped that at least three will be held during the year 1888-89. 

The fourty-third annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction was held 
at Providence, in October, 1887. We have no report of the proceedings. The Barnard 
Club, of Providence, has opened its membership to teachers from other parts of the State. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In his report for 1888 the State superintendent thus speaks of the normal school and 
institute work of this State. 

Normal schools. —‘‘The Legislature established a normal college for males within the 
South Carolina University. The trustees placed atits head Dr. E. E. Sheib, a gentle- 
man of liberal culture, who came to us from similar work in the College of Louisiana. 
He has already made an auspicious beginning in institute work at Orangeburg, where he 
was given a most hearty welcome. He is aided by an able faculty, and those who at- 
tend his classes will have exceptional facilities for acquiring the most improved methods. 
By a happy arrangement with the trustees of the Winthrop Training School, thestudents 
of both institutions have the privilege of attendance upon the lectures of both colleges 
and the practice classes of the latter. 

‘“The Winthrop Training School for Females was established two years ago. It was 
founded by Superintendent D. B. Johnson, with slender means, and seemed as frail a 
bark as the Mayflower of the Pilgrim Fathers. To the timid it promised nothing but 
disaster to mariners and crew. Under the skilful and practised hand of its president, 
it has weathered the storm. 
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‘Two classes have been graduated from this institution, and, without exception, are 
employed in positions of usefulness. The State gave to each county a free scholarship, 
which was filled during the summer by competitive examination. The institution 
opened under the best auspices, with fifty-one students in attendance. There were over 
one hundred applicants for the scholarships. The money for these beneficiary pupils is 
paid out only on my order, after the certificate of Superintendent Johnson is presented. 

‘‘This movement is rich in promise alike to the State and to these young ladies. We 
secure trained talent for the schools, and they have the means of an honorable living. 
This is the first dollar South Carolina has given to educate her daughters, and it has 
been most worthily bestowed. The standard for admission, now good, will be gradually 
raised, and the most progressive and modern methods of teaching will be presented here. 
Superintendent Johnson is ably and faithfully seconded by his faculty. 

‘In behalf of the women of the State this school demands active and intelligent sup- 
port. It is proper to say that this effort was made possible by the liberality of the Pea- 
body trustees, through their accomplished secretary, Dr. 8. A. Green. The name was 
eiven in honor of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, the patriot and scholar, whose interest in 
its success has in various ways been manifested. Institutions for normal training are 
now a part of the ordinary educational machinery, and need no vindication. They are 
to the teacher what the moot court is to the attorney, the dissecting room to the physi- 
cian, the studio to the artist. They present the most matured views of the most success- 
ful teachers. The student, it is presumed, has gathered the knowledge of books, and in 
these training grounds he finds out the readiest means toimpart information. Itis pre- 
sumed that the State has only begun this work. Modifications may and will be needed 
in the plans of operation and in the methods of assistance. She can never retrace her 
steps. : 

iiiehfutes. —Sixtecn county normal institutes have been held in the State during the 
year. In Greenville were gathered two hundred and fifty teachers. For two weeks in- 
struction was daily imparted bya large faculty. In Orangeburg the attendance was large, 
and, daily, numbers of citizens assembled to hear the instructions of the very able fac- 
ulty in charge. One unusual and very interesting feature was the ‘‘ Trustees’ Day.’’ 
By active effort School Commissioner Mellichamp secured the attendance of about sixty 
trustees, and I had the pleasure of addressing them on the subject of their relation to 
the work of common schools. It was, indeed, a great source of gratification to see such 
a gathering of representative men from all parts of the county, who gave their time and 
energies to the public service without pecuniary reward. The reports from the other 
counties show a large attendance and a great amount of good done by these annual gath- 
erings of the teachers. The amount of money allowed by the State from the county 
school fund is handsomely supplemented by the trustees of the Peabody Fund. Iam 
sure no other agency and no equal amount of money spent does more good, Itis the 
only aid for the teachers in the field. They need this help, they desire it, and they use 
it for the best purpose. The only change I suggest is that the institutes should be un- 
der some one general direction, and the faculty and work selected by this agency. One . 
week’s faithful labor will kindle enthusiasm, weld into a common purpose the varying 
plans of separated teachers, direct into one channel the divided forces of distant sections, 
and impart what is valuable in new methods to old teachers.’’ 

Florence.—The graded school of this town has a normal department connected with the 
high school. Its object is to prepareteachers. The pupils aretaught: (1) A knowledge 
of the common school studies and the best methods of teaching them; (2) psychology 
and its application to teaching; (3) school management. During the whole course spe- 
cial attention is paid to class methods, the art of questioning, kindergarten methods, 
methods of teaching elementary branches, and methods of teaching the higher branches. 
There were five pupils in the senior class and ten in the junior. 

Teachers’ meeting.—The annual conrention of the association was held July 11, 1888, 
at Columbia. The State superintendent addressed the assemblage on the merits and de- 
fects of the State school law. The subjects of History, English, and the Bible in our 
schools were presented and discussed. Miss Bonham, of the Winthrop Training School, 
urged the necessity of reading school journals and books on education as (1) stimulating; 
(2) as arousing professional pride; and (3) as a means of getting new ideas. Mr. Clink- 
scales said the great obstacles to the success of the State school system were want of 
money and competent county supervision. County commissionersshould be appointed, not 
elected. Miss Martin, in speaking of Moral Training in the Schools, said the foundation 
should be laid at home, and that public exhibitions and prize-giving are pernicious, be- 
cause they foster a love of display. In discussing the question, ‘* What Constitutes a 
Model [ideal] School,’’? Mr. Baird said that the schools had been toolong used by young 
college graduates as stepping-stones to other professions. Mr. Curtiss said the object of 
an institute was to instruct the non-professionally trained teachers, and that institutes 
should be conducted by skilled persons. Superintendent Greenville, in speaking of 
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teaching as distinguished from cramming, said that it was the art of causing to know. 
It was a profession, and the school room should be no longer an asylum for briefless law- 
yers, preachers without churches, aud doctors without patients. Miss McCants spoke of 
the ‘‘ Professional Qualifications of the Teacher.’’ A good teacher, it has been said, 1s 
possessed of three qualities: knowledge, patience, andsympathy. Thespeaker would add 
a fourth, discipline. 

During the session the chairman of the committee on membership stated that of the 
3,000 teachers in the State but 110 are members of the association. Among the several 
resolutions passed was one expressing the gratification of the meeting at the action of 
the last Legislature in recognizing it to be the duty of the State, to herself and her chil- 
dren, to provide professional training for the future teachers of the public schools, as 
shown by the provision for the professional training of young men atthe university and of 
young women, by means of county scholarships, at the Winthrop Training School. Some 
advance was made in the matter of arranging for a permanent place of meeting. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Peabody Normal College, late State Normal School, has been referred to in the 
foregoing. It only remains to notice the other State agencies for the training of teachers; 
and first— 

Institutes. —These for the last year have been very successful, says the State superin- 
tendent, and are doing much to improve the country school teachers, but few of whom 
have been professionally trained. Twenty-three Peabody Fund institutes were held, 
seventeen for white and six for colored teachers. They each, as a rule, continued in 
session for one week, but in some instances two, and even three. Besides these a ma- 
jority of the counties of the State each held a local meeting of the Kind. 

Teachers’ mecting.—The twenty-fourth annual session of the Tennessee State Teachers’ 
Association met at Cleveland, on August 7,1888. The manner of proceeding of the as- 
sociation being to refer subjects of special importance to a committee for report, as is 
done in legislative assemblies, our attention is naturally drawn to the expressions of 
opinion of these committees. The Committee on Pedagogy reported that to secure the 
professional training of teachers the requisite is normal instruction, which should be im- 
parted, first, through normal schools or colleges; second, through teachers’ institutes 
or summer normals; and, third, by prominent schools and colleges instituting a chair of 
pedagogy; that this instruction should be given at State expense; that skill is fostered 
by State and county supervision; that books and journals, associations and reading ¢ir- 
cles are an educational necessity; that a monthly outline of ‘‘pedagogical’’ study should 
be prepared, which county associations should make a prominent feature of their work; 
and that a column of the county newspaper should be secured for discussion of the county 
school affairs. 

The Committee on Teachers’ Institutes made a report providing for State and county 
institutes. The Committee on Literature reported in favor of the topical method, with 
the text-book asa book of reference; that the institution should begin on the lower 
grades and with American literature, and then English, closing with American. ‘‘ We 
discussed the reason,’’ the committee says, ‘‘ why literature should be considered a prom- 
inent branch of school work, and came to the conclusion that for the development of the 
thinking power of the student and for the formation of a habit of accuracy it could 
hardly be excelled.’’ 

The report of the Committtee on the Work of County Superintendents endorsed the work 
of that office, pointing out its well known usefulness when properly filled. The Committee 
on Primary Work in its report advocated among other matters that the child be put to 
writing the firstday itentersschool. ‘‘Donot waste time on the alphabet; teach words.”’ 
The Committee on Manual Training endorsed that subject as education and recom- 
mended that it be a permissible study of the common school course. The Committee on 
School Supervision distributed that subject into four categories, State, county, city, and 
by principals. Only the last of these calls for particular attention. Assuming other 
qualifications, the principal should be familiar with the course of instruction, that he 
may be able to properly assign any pupil on entrance. To do this there must be a sys- 
tem of grades, observation of class-work, and exemption of the principal from class-work, 
say, for one-third of the day. 


TEXAS, 


In treating of the normal schools of the State, the State superintendent speaks of the 
Sam Houston Normal Institute as a powerful factor in the improvement of the school 
system, and of the inadequacy of its building to accommodate the rapidly increasing 
number who attend. A building worthy of its importance and usefulness is asked. 
But there is 2 demand for another school of the kind caused by the size of the State and 
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the necessity of having more teachers. The Prairie View Normal Institute, the outcome 
of a failure to establish a branch agricultural and mechanical college for the colored 
people, is reported to be in a prosperous condition. Manual training has recently been 
introduced. The school is still under the control of the directors of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. A chair of pedagogy should be established in the State uni- 
versity, for there should be some institution in the State capable of preparing high 
school teachers and scholarly city and county superintendents. 

Institutes.—The State superintendent, in speaking of these, says that as the normal 
schools affect directly but a small portion of the work of the schools, scarcely a ninth 
of the schools being taught by teachers who have enjoyed the benefits of a normal school, 
the professional improvement of the other teachers must come through the institutes. 
Yet as only one-third of the counties hold institutes, measures must be taken to intro- 
duce them more generally. ‘The attendance of teachers should he made mandatory, 
their pay continuing, and three or four experts should be sent to the several counties to 
organize and conduct institutes for one week each year. Asan aid to institute work a 
programme of exercises for six institute meetings, to be held in the months from Janu- 
ary to June, inclusive, was sent out by thesuperintendent, andif followed will improve 
the institutes generally. But the difficulties in the way of the institutes are so great 
under the present law that little hope can be entertained of their general success until 
it is amended in the particulars above suggested. 

Teachers’ certificates.—Still using the report of the State superintendent, we find that 
as an aid and guide to the boards of examiners, complete sets of examination questions 
have from time to time been sent out, with complete instructions as to the manner of 
conducting the examination, a plan that has given satisfaction and might be well em- 
bodied in the statutes. These examinations, however, only test one side of the teachers’ 
qualifications; the final testis the workin theschool room, but for this the law makes no pro- 
vision; county superintendency should be mandatory, not optional. The requirements 
for teachers’ certificates should be raised, especially those for the second and third 
grades, and no person ignorant of the theory and practice of teaching should be author- 
ized by the State to teach a public school. A higher grade of certificate than the first 
should be instituted, relieving men and women of undoubted ability from the annoyance, 
and sometimes humiliation, of repeated examinations by men in every way inferior to 
them in knowledge and skill. 

Teachers’ meetings.—The annual session of State Teachers’ Association was held June 
26, 1888. The president, in his address, spoke of the various influences and qualifica- 
tions not ef a pedagogical nature which often avail more than professional knowledge in 
the selection of a teacher. He criticised the want of zeal in teachers in failing to join 
the association, remarking that of the ten thousand teachers in the State only two hun- 
dred were present, and that there were teachers in their State that did not know that 
they had an association. Of the several papers on ‘‘Enthusiasm,’’ ‘‘Conversation,’’ the 
‘*Public School System of Texas,’’ and others, the Office has no full account. 

The public school superintendents of North Texas met at Dallas, October 29, 1887. 
We have no record of the proceedings. 


VERMONT. 


At the normal school at Castleton the standard for admission has been steadily raised, 
being now 75 per cent., while for advancement from class to class in course the per- 
centage required is 80. This has resulted in a corresponding advance in the age of the 
pupils attending the school, the recent graduating class averaging twenty-one years. In 
the last seven years the first course of study has been lengthened from one to two years, 
and from it have been graduated one hundred and thirty-one pupils. The second course 
has been lengthened from one to one and a half years, and from it have been graduated 
twenty-four. 

At the normal school at Randolph ten weeks were recently added to the time for the 
Study of pedagogical subjects and ten more are to be added during the coming year, 
so that now for seventy of the eighty weeks of the course a study of the principles is 
one of the four main lines of work. But thestudy of education, says Principal Conant, 
from whom we have quoted the foregoing facts in regard to this school, should extend 
through the entire course, and more time is needed for the study of natural science. 

We can not do better in closing these brief remarks on Vermont normal schools than 
by quoting from Principal Leavenworth’s report to the State superintendent: ‘‘ The 
normal schools of the State are meeting and supplying the demand for better equipped 
teachers. Many attend for a part of the course, and then engage in teaching. So great 
is the demand for their services it is difficult oftentimes for them to get away from their 
Schools so as to return and complete the course. For the amount of the assistance re- 
ceived from the State, it is gratifying that the normal schools have been able to do so 
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much. The best training in methods I conceive to be the most thorough instruction in 
the branches to be taught, and the uniform success of our graduates seem to fully war- 
rant this conception. ’’ 

Teachers’ mecting.—The annual session of the Vermont State Teachers’ Association was 
held at Brandon, January 26, 1888. Mr. Hume, of Boston, spoke of the tendency to 
teach too many things. Right thinking and right acting should be the real fruits of edu- 
cation. Miss Wells, of the Castleton school, in her article on ‘‘ English Grammar,’’ thought 
that pupils should be led to see that grammar in books is the same as grammar in ordi- 
nary life. Mrs. Dewey, in her paper on ‘‘ Morals and Manners,’’ thought that incidental 
teaching of morals in the school of more value than formal instruction. The teacher 
should be an object lesson on the subject. In Miss Lowry’s paper on ‘‘ Books and 
Schools,’’ it was said that it was quite as essential to teach children what to read as to 
teach them to read; and to do this the teacher must be capable of judging as to the 
value of a book. Principal Conant, of the Randolph Normal School, spoke of the need 
of more teachers’ associations in the State. The association of one teacher with one 
book of acknowledged excellence in teaching and then with another book, is also one of 
the teachers’ associations that should be multiplied ad libitum. Principal Dutcher urged 
that American history and literature should be studied by American pupils. Civil polity 
should also be taught in the high school. Professor Yager, of Middlebury College, de- 
livered an address on ‘‘ Missing Links in Education.’’ Legislation will not supply the 
place of ability to manage. In most cases there has been an abundance of stimulus re- 
sulting in attempting too much and mastering too little. Discipline is of much more 
consequence than scientific information. The fundamental studies should be kept funda- 
mental. The natural method which has constantly in view the essentials, should be em- 
ployed, thus imparting intelligence to the pupil without making him especially learned. 
But the link most generally missing is the educational spirit, which can only be begotten 
by a better conception of what education means. 

The association passed a resolution before adjourning expressing their pleasure at the 
appointment of a commission to study the school system and to remedy defects, should 
they be found, and recommending that the duty on foreign educational books be removed. 


VIRGINIA. 


By the act approved March 5, 1888, the College of William and Mary! became a nor- 
mal college. The first session began on the 4th of October, 1888. Each county and 
city in the State is entitled to one pupil, who is to be nominated by the county or city 
superintendent, and instructed without charge to him, while his living expenses are not 
to cost him more than ten dollarsa month. The number entitled to admission is 115, 
and the annual cost to each $90. Such pupils are to give satisfactory assurance of their 
intention and willingness to teach in the public schools of the State for at least two 
years, 

The admission requirements are reasonable proficiency in the studies of the common 
schools, some of which will be reviewed in the college with special reference to illus- 
trating and exemplifying the best methods of teaching them. The course of study is in 
(1) English and history; (2) mathematics; (3) Latin and Greek, French and German; 
(4) natural sciences; (5) moral sciences; (6) pedagogics. The organization was effected 
on the 5th and 6th of July, 1888, by the election of a faculty. 

Institutes.—Eight Peabody and eight county institutes were held during the year. 
The Peabody institutes continued through four weeks with one exception, when the 
Session was double that term. The attendance of white teachers on the five for them 
was 940, and of the colored teachers on the others 294; in all 1,234. The attendance at 
the county institutes was 322, the time of session varying from two to eight weeks. To 
these figures should be added the 131 teachers attending the institute of five weeks, 
held at the Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, and the 49 teachers enrolled at 
the institute of four weeks, held at Hampton. 

We take the following notes on these meetings from the article by the State superin- 
tendent in the Educational Journal of Virginia: ‘‘ While it is not now intended to fore- 
shadow the policy touching institute work for the next year, it is but just to say that 
the policy adopted this year is abundantly indicated by the results attained. * * * 
As a general remark it can be justly said that the work was worthy of high commenda- 
tion. In some of the institutes the teachers met at the first hour in general assembly 
for religious exercises and general Jectures. Thereupon they were distributed into two 
or three classes or sections, occupying separate rooms, and instruction given on the class 
plan. * * * There is one point in this connection to which especial attention is 


I'The vicissitudes of this college, the second to be established in the land, are given in Circular 
No.1,1887. To be had on application to this Bureau. 
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called, and that is that agood many teachers are late in entering the institutcs and many 
of them drop out before they close. * * * Aninstituteisaschool. Therefore those 
who attend it ought to be present when it opens and remain till it closes if they would 
secure the full benefits of the course of instruction given.’’ 

Teachers» mectings.—The sixth annual conference of the county and city superintend- 
ents was held at Richmond, November, 13, 14, and 15, 1833. Dr. Curry, agent of tho 
Peabody Fund, said he was glad to hear the State superintendent speak of the free schools 
as an established system. Ne could remember when every step in the progress of the 
work had to be fought for. No people had ever been educated except by the State. 
The right and duty of the State to educate is based on the law of self-preservation. 
The perpetuity and the very existence of the nation is dependent on the education of the 
people, and to secure this important end the State has a right to proceed by taxation. 
Beyond this no suchrightexists. The first subject of discussion was ‘‘ Teachers’ Salaries 
as Dependent on the Average Attendance of Pupils.’? The committee appointed to re- 
port on this subject recommended thata circular, giving the rules and regulations regard- 
ing discipline, lack of text-books, andsparsely-settled districts, be issued; that all issues 
arising under these laws are to be decided by the county superintendent; that the county 
superintendent draw his receipt for the teachers’ monthly report according to the actual 
enrolment and average daily attendance, and that the salary be for such sum as he may 
think the law justifies; and, finally, that the laws are not intended to work hardships 
to the teachers, but to secure faithfulness and efficiency and prevent the multiplication 
ofsmall schools. An amendment requiring the teacher to report the number of chil- 
dven not attending school and the reasons was lost, and the resolution adopted. 

The committee to which was referred the topic of ‘‘Examination of teachers—what 
changes are needed in existing laws and regulations,’’ reported that the State superin- 
tendent should urge the Legislature to legislate upon this subject; that a diploma from 
a Virginia State normal school or the Peabody College at Nashville should constitute 
the holder a qualified teacher; that a State certificate be instituted; and, finally, that 
county superintendents should not be required to hold examinations in a district upon 
demand of its school trustees. 

The committee on ‘‘ Normal institutes—how can they be improved?’ reported that 
(1) a well-graded course of instruction covering at least three years should be estab- 
lished, and (2) the appropriation should be increased. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The State superintendent writes to the agent of the Peabody Fund, as follows: 

‘Our normal schools are making commendable progress, and are doing a great work 
for our public schools. I will give the enrolment of the six schools for the past four 
years, that you may see how encouraging is the increased attendance: The total enrol- 
ment for 1885 ‘was 687; for 1886 it was 727; for 1887 it was 766; for 1888 it was 890. 
The number of graduates for 1888 was 47. 

**T have taken a special pride and interest in doing all in my power to promote the 
efficiency of these schools, and feel confident they are in better condition than at any 
other period of their history. Yet I am frank to state that on account of limited appro- 
priations for their support their usefulness has been very much hampered. With larger 
and better trained corps of teachers, and better library facilities, and more apparatus, 
their usefulness would be greatly increased. ‘Those advantages. can, however, only be 
secured with larger appropriations than they now receive.’’ 

Institutes. —The teachers’ institutes have also increased in attendance and efficiency, 
and the superintendent continues: ‘‘The enrolment for 1887 for the term of five days 
was 6,301, being about 1,200 more than the number of teachers employed in all the 
schools of the State. The reports from forty-seven counties for this year [1888] have 
been received, showing an enrolment of 5,451. 

“A very successful normal institute for a term of four weeks was conducted at the 
State University at Morgantown, beginning the 18th of last June. ‘This institute was 
under the auspices of the faculty of the university, and the success was such as to war- 
rant a permanent organization for an annual institute of six weeks at this institution. 
I hope to see next year similar institutes established at two of our normal schools. 

“* It is not necessary that I should comment upon the service the institute has donein 
the improvement of our teachers, the advancement of our schools, and the elevation of 
public sentiment. It has been an invaluable factor, and upon its continuation we must 
largely depend in the future for the training of a large number of our teachers and the 
education of a more favorable public sentiment for popular education.’ 

For the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association see under Maryland. 
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WISCONSIN. 


At the meeting of the board of regents of the normal schools of Wisconsin, at Madi- 
son, June 25-27, 1888, several important measures were adopted. One of these was the 
adoption of a report submitted by a committee of the board as a plan for unifying the 
conditions of admission to normal schools and to extend the influences of the examina- 
tions. By this a committee composed of two members of the board and the presidents 
of the normal schools is to prepare examination papers and direct local examinations for 
admission to the State normal schools. These local examinations are to be held twicea 
year in such counties as apply through their county superintendent, and are to occur 
simultaneously in the several localities. ‘The papers made are to be sent to the presi- 
dent of a normal school, and are to beexamined and ranked by the teachers of the school. 
The secretary of the board is to be informed of the results, and will issue certificates 
to all successful candidates. It was also provided that graduates of the three years’ nor- 
mal course of the Milwaukee high school, and of an advanced course of one year in the 
same high school, may be admitted to the normal school of Milwaukee and be credited 
with the equivalent of one year’s work therein. 

The presidents of the several normal schools, through President Albee, presented two 
reports to the board upon matter referred to them, the first of which is as follows: 

‘‘In compliance with the direction of your board, in resolution prescribing a profes- 
sional course of one year for normal schools, the undersigned submit the following course 
and suggestions for your consideration: 

‘*(1) That the conditions for admission to such course be the same as provided in said 
resolution, namely, examination upon all branches required by law for a first-grade 
county certificate, and proof of three years’ successful experience in teaching. 

‘*(2) The course cf training shall consist of: 

‘*(a) A course of ten weeks in review and methods upon each of the following-named 
branches: Reading, arithmetic, geography, grammar, writing, and physiology (especially 
in the hygienic effects of stimulants and narcotics). 

‘‘(b) A special course of twenty weeks in school management, as related to organiza- 
tion, discipline, classification, courses of study, and school law. 

‘*(c) A course of twenty weeks in theory and art of teaching, supplemented by twenty 
weeks of class teaching in schcol of practice. 

‘*(d) A course of twenty weeks in drawing, and at least ten weeks in compssition. 

‘‘(e) A course of twenty weeks in psychology, which shall ‘clearly include’ an ex- 
amination of the nature and classification of the mental faculties, their laws, and meth- 
ods best adapted to their development.”’ 

The second report is to the following effect: 

‘*In response to your resolution of February 2, 1888, directing us to report ‘ what re- 
vision of professional instruction in the advanced course is necessary, if any, in view of 
the action of the board at the present meeting,’ we would submit as follows: 

‘*(i1) That it does not appear to us that any material change is demanded, the pro- 
fessional instruction in the advanced course being already properly codrdinated with 
that of the elementary course, which most of our students will still find it necessary to 
pursue; but 

‘*(2) That we would request of the board such an interpretation, or modification, of 
the resolutions relating to high school graduates as will permit the substitution of re- 
views in the common branches with methods, theory of teaching, and practice work, in 
pe of those studies of the advanced course in which the student is found to be pro- 

cient. ’? 

These reports were adopted. 

Institutes.—At this meeting of the board of normal school regents, Regent Thayer, for 
the committee on institutes, presented the following report: 

‘* During the year closing with this date eighty-four institutes have been held under 
the direction of your committee, in sixty different counties and superintendent districts. 
Fifty-three of these were held in the summer and fall of 1887, and thirty-one in the 
spring of 1888. Of the former, twenty-nine were in session one week, twenty were in 
session two weeks, one was in session four weeks, one was in session three days, and 
two were in session two days. Of the latter, twenty-two were in session one week, four 
were in session two weeks, one was in session three days, and four were in session two 
days, making a total of one hundred and six and three-fifths weeks. ‘The short-term 
institutes were held for the benefit of graded schoo! teachers, by request of city superin- 
tendents and principals of high schools, at the following places: Ashland, Boaz, Eau 
Claire, Fond du Lac, Menomonie, Neenah and Menasha, Racine, and Waukesha. In 
each of the counties of Fond du Lac, Richland, and Sauk three institutes were held. In 
both the first and second districts of Dane and in each of the counties of Barron, Bur- 
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nett, Clark, Dodge, Dunn, Eau Claire, Green, Kewaunec, Marquette, Price, Racine, St. 
Croix, Trempealeau, Vernon, Waukesha, and Winnebago two institutes were held. 

‘‘Comparing these statements with the report of the preceding year, it will be seen 
that seven more institutes were held; two more counties and superintendent districts 
are included, and thirteen weeks’ more time was covered this year than the year preced- 
ing. 

“Besides the five regular conductors, forty-five assistants were employed. 

‘‘The total expenditures have been classified as follows: 


SATIS Of COMAUCLOLS terre retin tk casrsscse vcore sossscccboscccesssseucaseterecertetenemters $4, 601.50 
Expenses of conductors....... MEeeeaNdeatvnass0sesesseceveseceesssacccanseseccenrsereeeonemeders 1, 840. 87 
TETRIS IE coppanooceccngendocoaes00s oocoa00r conan ROCEEODIBOHECHO RDS NHB AAO pas anoinoaccosaoasbonnocDNoNNDDCeT 169. 00 
Ameraentn) CXKDOISESaroceeeee terre etecsssesscsssecssessesscssesessssssnstercsenennsrareneuaces 301. 44 

FL OUEM ccscresdcessscerectetetnemetetenecs: sss scstes saveaedeesscesecesssscosieenecsecrsenoenanes 6, 912, 81 


‘Tn all the institutes held there were enrolled 1,497 males and 5,143 females, a total 
of 6,640, or 707 more than the number reported last year. 

‘In the following counties no institutes were held during the year: Bayfield, Doug- 
las, Florence, Forest, Monroe, Oneida, Portage, Sawyer, Washburn, and Waushara. In 
these counties, according to the last annual reports, there were 376 schools. 

* * * * % % * 


“The committee respectfully submit the following resolution, and recommend the 
adoption of the same by the board: 

“* Resolved, That the sum of $5,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
the normal school fund income, or so much thereof as may be necessary for that pur- 
pose, to defray the expenses of teachers’ institutes for the ensuing year, accounts for 
which may be audited, allowed, and paid by order of the committee on institutes, in- 
cluding the expenses of supervision, which shall be allowed at the same rates heretofore 
allowed.”’ 

At Oshkosh, teachers’ meetings have been held once a month during the year, during 
which the subjects relating to school work were discussed. ‘‘ Inasmuch as our teachers,’’ 
says the superintendent, ‘‘ have never had any special training for the work in which 
they are engaged, and as the very best instructors must constantly study to retain their 
superiority, I would suggest that the teachers’ meetings be converted into teachers’ 
study classes, and that there be four of them—primary, intermediate, grammar, and 
high school. In these classes systematic courses of professional reading could be carried 
on. The philosophy and the history of education should be learned thoroughly. Fa- 
miliarity with the methods of most successful teachers should be acquired. A prolonged 
study of mental science should be made.”’ 

Teachers’ meetings. —The winter session of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
was held at Madison, December 27, 28, 29, 1887. 

The proceedings began with an address entitled, ‘‘The Value of Music as an Educa- 
tional Factor,’’ by Mr. Holt, the supervisor of music at Boston, Mass. Mr. Holt said 
that any knowledge he had of how to teach music had come to him through teaching 
the common branches. Good pupils in music can never be made by the method of con- 
stant repetition; for expression in music must come from appreciation of the sentiment 
to be conveyed, not from mechanical perfection. The human voice is the only instru- 
ment capable of teaching expression. Not all teachers should be expected to teach mu- 
sic, but only those especially fitted for such work. To teach music it is necessary to 
eed the laws of the human mind, and the major scale is a sufficient basis for the 
work. 

In presenting the report of the committee on ‘‘ Elimination of Unprofitable Work from 
the Curriculum of Graded Schools,’’ Principal Sprague stated that utility, discipline, and 
culture are the criteria. The usual language books are diluted grammars; the reading 
lesson should be the basis of language work, technical grammar being retained only so far 


as it helps logical analysis. The value of geography is questionable, since it is so 


ephemeral as information. A map of the school ground should be the introduction to 
map-drawing. Only the central fact of historical, political, and commercial geography 
should be selected, but these should be thoroughly mastered; the productions of the soil 
of a whole region should be studied; there should be an abundance of reading material; 
and, finally, physical geography should follow a course in science. As to arithmetic the 
Objects sought are accuracy and quickness, which the study of natural science can fur- 
nish as well asarithmetic. The subject of mensuration and the extensions of percentage 
should be omitted. During the first year much drill should be had on the nine digits; 
during the second fractions and measurements (tables of weights and measures) should 
be taught, and by the end of the third year multiplication and division up to the nines 
should be firmly fixed. 
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Professor Smith, of Beloit College, treated the subject of mathematics under two heads— 
defects and causes. In arithmetic pupils are generally deficient in accuracy and rapidity, 
the answer not the principle being the chief end. In algebra pupils are deficient in 
factoring, radicals, and exponents. In geometry pupils are well prepared on demonstra- 
tion, but lack power to apply principles to original work; demonstrations are not clear, 
neat, oraccurate. The cause lies in the abstract nature of mathematics and faulty text- 
books; in algebra quadrates and radicals being poorly represented, in geometry too 
much being done and not enough suggested in outline to be done in full, in arithmetic 
percentage is not dwelt on sufficiently. Arithmetic and elementary algebra and geometry 
should be presented in one book. 

State Superintendent Thayer spoke of the interconnection that should subsist between 
the university and the public secondary, normal, and elementary schools. Normal 
schools have a specific purpose, the training of teachers and not the imparting eie- 
mentary knowledge, and their requirements for admission should be clearly defined and 
rigidly adhered to. Not enough stress is laid upon the theory and art of teaching at 
the institutes, which is their proper object. In the future the institute must reach a 
larger number of teachers, and interest in them, by public addresses or otherwise, must be 
aroused. Professor Maxous, in speaking of the institute problem, said that the institute 
had two objects: (1) To stimulate the teachers; (2) to do some academic work. For 
the attainment of the first end probably two days are sufficient, and the best means of 
occupying them is by lectures. Assistant Superintendent Chandler said that institute 
work seemed to be losing its hold on the public and blamed the county superintendents 
for this. The evil might be rectified by requiring regular attendance as a qualification 
for obtaining a certificate. 

The summer session was held at Eau Claire, July 3, 1888. The president, in his ad- 
dress, said that one of the reasons for failure in educational work is unqualified teach- 
ers, which is occasioned by the general unwillingness to pay a fair price for teaching. 
In the discussion of several papers on the study of history and of patriotism, Dr. 
Stearns stated that of the 350,000 pupils in the State only 8,000 enter the high school, 
and any knowledge of history that it is desired to give them in the schools must be 
given in the grammar grades. He would suggest that after the fourth reader a history 
like Higginson’s History of the United States be read. In treating of school libraries, 
how to get and how to use them, it was stated that teachers must be depended on to 
take the lead in securing good reading, for parents are indifferent. 
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TABLE 33.—Statistics of Private Normal 


In- | 


ad _ | Pupils En- 
as] Seo rolled, 
Post-Office Ad- & | President or Prin- ‘ 
dress, Name. 2. cipal, 
° i cueninieantaicmemmaniieecnnecmatieet 
% g g 
a oO @ } sc 
3 alia] & 
wae © Pee eS | eS 
z 2 5 4 | & &|6/ 7 | § |: 
1 | Huntsville, Ala.... genre Alabama Normal | 1872 | A. W.McKinney.....| 1/ 2| 70] 7g 
nstitute, 
2 | Mobile, Ala.......0... Emerson Institute............ 1865 | Charles M.Stevens.| 1| 8/ 78] 169 
3 | Stockton, Cal.......| Stockton Business College | 1875 | Traskand Ramsey..| 11} 4/ 150! 100 
and Normai Institute. 
4 | Augusta, Ga......... The Paine Institute........... 1884 | Geo.Wms, Walker.| 3) 3 49 62 
5 | Cuthbert, Ga........ Howard Normal School...) 1870 | F.H. Henderson...) 1] 1 62 62 
Ge PDixon oles) peoriiera Dlinois Normal] | 1881 | J.B. Dille...... pag0oH000 14) 7! 785 | 487 
chool. 
7 | Geneseo, TII1......... Northwestern Normal....... 1884 | W.J.Stevens..,........ 7) 3 (335) 
8 | Macomb, I1......... Macomb Normaland Com-| 1833 | John L. Whitty....... 4] 2 57 $4 
mercial College. 
9{ Oregon, Til............ Wells’ School for Teachers | 1879 | E. Lu. Well3...sse00e.0 24 0 48 89 
and School of Individual 
Instruction. ‘ 
10 | Angola, Ind.........| Tri-State Normal College...) 1885 | L. M. Sniff.......... aie 7| 6} 280] 225 
11 | Mitchell,Ind........ ecncee Indiana Normal | 1880 | E. F. Sutherland ..... 6/ 3} 400] 400 
ollege. 
12 | Valparaiso, Ind... ayeeitiern Indiana Normal | 1873 | H.B.Brownand0O.| (28) /1,875 |1, 228 
School. * ; P. Kinsey. 
13 | Algona, Iowa...... ates Iowa Normal | 1888 | J.C. Gilchrist..........) 3] 4 24; 118 
chool. 
14 | Bloomfield, Iowa. plore and Scientific In- | 1874 | R.S. Galer.csscoeee] 3] 8 69 92 
stitute. 
15 | Columbus June- | Eastern Iowa Normal | 1874 | E.R.Eldridge........ (9) 112; 104 
tion, Iowa. School.* | 
16 | Dexter, Iowa........ Dexter Normal College...... 1880 | Wm. H. Monroe...... 7| 4 (400) 
17 | Ottumwa, Iowa...| Ottumwa Normal School ...| 1872 | Mrs.Martha A.Peck| 0 | 1 12 30 
13*| Shenandoah,Iowa} Western Normal College...| 1881 | Wm. M. Croan........ 22 | 6 {1,240 | 670 
19 | Storm Lake, Iowa] Storm Lake Normal and | 1887 | L.Greenwoodand | 2 | 3 60 80 
Business School. C. A, Whiting.... 
20 | Woodbine, Iowa...) Woodbine Normal School | 1887 | H. A. Kinney......... (4) cles eelee ees 
| and Academy. * 
°1 | Fort Seott, Kans..| Kansas Normal College.....; 1878 | D. E. Sanders... 10; 3 650 
22 | Bowling Green, | Southern Normal School | 1875 | Mell and Williams.| 10} 3 800 
Ky. and Business College. 
23 | Madisonville, Ky} National Institute.............. 1877 | E. McCulley..........| 4} 2 4 118 58 
24 | Sherwood, Mich..| Sherwood Normal School..| 1886 | F.L. Kern......... roo || | © 30 20 
<5 | Jackson, Miss...... Jackson College.....coses.o0e 1886 | C. Ayeriiis..csscccerstces 4] 4] 129]! 127 
25 | Pleasant Hope, | Pleasant Hope Normal] | 1880 | J.C. Ryan........ aes 3} 3 70 60 
Mo. Academy. 5 
ag mete City, wens Normal Col- | 1884 | W.N. Doyle.....,...0. 3) 8; 47| 55 
b 
28 | New York,N. Y... colieve for the Training of | 1887 | Nicholas Murray } 31; 11 10 93 
Teachers. Butier, PH.D. 
29 | Raleigh, N.C........ St. Augustine Norma] | 1868 | Robt. B.Sutton........3 6) 3 72 
School and Collegiate 
Institute. x 
30 | Defiance, Ohio......| Defiance College....... Aone 1886 | Frank W.Knapp....} 3] 4 40 45 
31 pement City, | Western Normal Univer- | 1886 | B.L. Barr............0.| 3] 1 50 6 
io. sity. 
32 | Wadsworth, Ohio Wester Reserve Normal | 1865 | J.B. Eberly, A. n. See | ls 91 
: College. 
33 | Wauseon, Ohio.....! Northwestern Normaland | 1881 | Solomon Metzler, (12) 283 | 201 
Collegiate Institute.* A.M. P 
34 | Woodville, Ohio..| Teachers’ Seminary...........| 1882 | Rev. W. Stein-| 4} 0 23 0 
mann, PH.D. 
35 | Muncy, Pa........ .~| Lycoming County Normal | 1870 | Wm.R. Peoples....... 6 | 0| 102 99 
School. 
36 | Aiken, S.O...........| The Schofield Normaland | 1868 | Martha Schofield...) 2; 5| 165) 182 
Industrial School. : 
37 | Charleston,S. C...) Avery Normal Institute.....| 1865 | M ao ae ison A. |} 2; 6| I10j] 197 
olmes. 
38 | Greenwood,S.C... rhe te rewer Normal | 1871 | J.E.B. Jewett.........} 1| 2 | 108 78 
School, 
39 | Memphis, Tenn...| Le Moyne Normal Insti- | 1871 | Andrew J.Steele....| 2 | 10 | 176 | 148 
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a The majority of the students 
6 Fifty-five in academic courge, 
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TABLE 33.—Séatistics of Private Normal 
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In- 


¢ Pupils En- 
a such) rolleds 
Post-Office Ad- & | President or Prin- 
dregs. [oy cipal, 
° oa 
: le 
g 2\|#\/ 4/8 
> Ale | a | 
I 2 os | 4 5/61 7 8S {- 
40 | Austin, Tex...... ...| Tillotson Collegiate and | 1881 | Rev. John Ker- (11) (1138) 
Normal Institute. * shaw, president. | . 
41 | Buckhannon, | West Virginia Normal and | 1882 | W.O. Fries, a. m.......] 3] 5 74 53 
W.Va. Classical Academy. 
42 | Milwaukee, Wis..| National German-Ameri- | 1878 | Emil Dapprich........ 4| 2 11 14 


can Teachers’ Seminary.. 
43 | St. Francis, Wis...| Catholic Normal School of 
the Holy Family. 


1871 ! Charles Fessler...... G iv... BS" |. cocceome 
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Schools for 1887-S8.—PArt I—Continued. 
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Enrolled, Attend- By B n Commercial ror Classical! for Scien- 
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CHAPTER X. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION, 


EFFORTS AND PURPOSES OF THE OFFICE WITH RESPECT TO SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Since 1872 the Office has made great efforts to secure reliable statistics of the secondary 
school work of the country. Two purposes have animated these efforts; the first was to 
make the statistical record complete as regards the educational provision of the country, 
and the number of youth yearly instructed; the second was to collect a body of inform- 
ation relative to secondary instruction, which might lead to a clear understanding of 
the conditions under which this important part of educational work is maintained, and 
promote measures for its improvement. 

In order to arrive at the desired information, an inquiry as to the number of pupils 
in private schools has been embodied in the forms issued in successive years for the 
reports of State systems and city systems. On the other hand, the forms prepared for 
secondary schools, individually considered, have been sent to public as well as to private 
schools. 

Each year has witnessed an increased fullness in respect to the report of private school 
enrolment on the first two classes of forms specified, while at the same time the number 
of individual schools, both public and private, reporting under the head of secondary, 
has also increased. 

It appears that the first purpose of the inquiries, namely, the securing complete sta- 
tistics of school attendance, is likely to be as fully accomplished as is possible by con- 
tinuing the inquiries specified on State and city forms. 

For the accomplishment of the second purpose, viz, the exhibit of scholastic condi- 
tions and tendencies, it is desirable to limit the inquiries to schools which present in 
their organization and conduct, the recognized characteristics of the secondary grade of 
educational work. For obvious reasons, discrimination in this respect is extremely diffi- 
cult. Some progress toward the end desired has been accomplished by the classification 
of the schools according to the sex of students. The division of the schools into secon- 
dary and preparatory, formerly employed in the Reports of this Office, had very little 
application outside of New England, and even there was the occasion of more or less 
confusion and complaint. Classification on the basis of sex, which is a basis universally 
employed, suits the characteristics which are at present stamped upon the private schools 
of the country in general. 

The end under consideration, namely, the exhibit of scholastic conditions, is further 
served by removing the statistics of public high schools from those of academies, semi- 
naries, etc. The former are regulated by law, and are or should be in great measure 
adapted to the practical requirements of their respective localities. The latter must, 
necessarily, owe their distinction, if they possess any, to their power of maintaining the 
highest order of scholastic ideals. The more clearly and distinctly the work of both 
classes of secondary schools (i. e., public and private) is displayed, and the more 
thoroughly it is comprehended, the more certain it is that funds will be forthcoming for 
its free and full development. 

As the high schools of the country are for the most part located in cities, repetition is 
avoided by including their tabulation in the city systems (Table 24). 

The form prepared for private seminaries, endowed academies, etc., contained an in- 
quiry as to the number of pupils below the secondary grade. Schools which reported 
their entire attendance in elementary grade have not been tabulated. The elimination 
of these is also, it will be seen, in the line of specialization menticned previously. 

The inquiry as to the number of pupils below academic grade was answered by 54 per 
cent. of the private schools for both sexes; 44 per cent. of the schools for girls and 42 per 
cent. of the private schools for boys. The difference between this number and the total 
enrolment has been entered in the detailed Table 42. The totals have not been included 
ae sueenced view, as they represent less than half the whole number of schools 
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SCHOLASTIC WORK OF SECONDARY SCHCOLS. 


The important part which private schools perform in the preparation of students for 
colleges is indicated by the analysis of statistics relating to that work recently collected 
by this Office. 

Massachusetts led all the States in the number of schools answering the inquiry upon 
that point, and as all classes of secondary schools are well represented in that State, 
and all well organized, the information supplied therefrom is particularly significant. 

The schools of Massachusetts answering this special inquiry were Classified as follows: 
High schools, 71; private schools for girls, 17; private schools for boys, 17; private 
schools for both sexes, 31. 

The proportion of students reported as preparing for college or for scientific schools in 
the several classes of schools were as follows: High schools, 15 per cent. ; private schools 
for girls, 10 per cent.; private schools for boys, 63 per cent.; private schools for both 
sexes, 10 per cent. 

Of the seventeen private schools for boys included in the report from Massachusetts 
six are endowed academies, and four others possess property ranging in value from fifty 
to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars.. T'welveof the seventeen schools reported each 
more than 50 per cent. of their pupils preparing for colleges or for superior schools of 
science. 

For the other classes of schools the proportions were much lower. Three private schools 
for girls reported from 40 to 80 per cent. of their pupils in preparatory course, while in the 
remaining fourteen which made any report under this head the highest ratio was 11 per 
cent. Of the mixed schools two reported above 40 per cent. of their pupils in preparatory 
courses, the ratios for the remainder ranging from 1 to 37. 

Of the public high schools one, namely, the Boston Public Latin School, had 100 per 
cent. of its pupils in preparatory courses; one, the North Brookfield High Schoo}, 75 
per cent.; two others reported, one 30 per cent., the other 40 per cent.; nine others be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent., while for the remainder the ratios were less than 20 per 
cent. 

The statistics for the country at large have the same general bearing as those for Mas- 
sachusetts. They show a much larger proportion of pupils in the private schools for 
boys preparing for college and for scientific schools than in the other classes of schools 
answering the inquiries. The percentages as reported were as follows: Public high 
schools, 10 per cent.; private schools for girls, 2 per cent.; private schools for both sexes, 
7 per cent.; private schools for boys, 32 per cent. 

The inquiries of the Office as to the scholastic work of secondary schools for the 
present year were directed to the following particulars: First, the amount and character 
of special training; second, the relative time devoted to the principal studies of the gen- 
eral curriculum, and the number of students pursuing each. The special training is of 
two classes,—commercial or business, and the professional training of teachers. Ths 
statistics relating to these particulars are summarized in Chapters IX and XVI, treating 
of the specified particulars, 

The information elicited by the inquiries relative to curriculum and the division of 
time in private secondary schools has been summarized in Tables 36 and 37. 

For convenience of reference and study the corresponding information from public 
high schools is summarized in the tables immediately following, yiz, 38 and 39. 


TABLE 35,.—Number and Classification of Students in Specified Branches and Courses for 
all Private Secondary Schoois, 


Total number of students distributed...... 73,081 | Percentage pursuing— 

Number pursuing— English language andliterature......... 51.17 
English language and literature........ . 37,899 NEGLI: sreccssosscscestoerenctveunetseereniereneetiomtn 23. 83 
Latin Ce ceererroecccccegcets OODea ges eensasocseces Gorecore 17, 414 Greek 000 0000000000000 0000 0e OEE OT Gee Oes CEDeED Oe OOS ONEE A, oT 
GR TCOLS eee coccesesscccccccerersvesnietterttemtetnateantt 4,07 NOLCTICHY........--cacceonuhertimaenemenstatan centteers » 11.03 
FIVE NCL orscocssscsssccevesscccetccecuncctenecesettteene ; GETIMAN(, ....scsssceeeseenematnee pocogen Wace oe onste 13.06 
Geran .,..scccosee FREOCONOLIQQOOOD CODEKOOIOONO CCE ox ied INAH EMmAtCS.....00,.-ccssssessecetee Riceseecteemn: e) G20 
Mathematics .....se0 ae csevsereceremeen Pe 49,117 NBG SICH. ..... ssansecssaummmeminaeetenrg anton ss sensae 0S 
HW SIGS Be scsssse se eset nce oo STONY @hemaistry.....c.ceccreerttencitaastssies eitae Mewests 6,01 
Chemistry we 4,398 Other Sciences. ....ceeetierrssusssecssvscestecsccm 16, 43 
Other sciences.....,......-ccccces steers » 12,047 | Percentage preparing for college and 

Preparing for classical course in college.. 7,203 Scientific SCHOO]: .s...ssccsssetenenssecueesatsecent il 

Preparing for scientific course in college Percentage of total preparing for college 

orsci€nfifie School. ........:0¢-+-1:0.-..e 4,113 and scientific school— 

Total preparing for college and scientific In classical COULECs....1.0000 scenes ercecscesece 53 

school COUT EPITIT IIIT Deir iiiliitri rier iit 13, 393 | In scientific COUTSC, .ccccccccccecovcencncces cvcce 30 


| Not specified SORS CaQdDaeaaaoooodaecnreRgeeaeggecsacagces ose 17 
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TALLE 36.—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINALIES, AND 
OTHnZR PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
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Division A.—Private Schools for Girls, 


Number of Schools Reporting. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


New Hampshire ......... ssscrssse 
RET RTOMG ire scss scoccccvenessssossess 
Massachusetts Foe tteeve eebonsoeerre 
Rhode Island... ..cccrrecrsveccasere 
COBTEEEICUE ..c..c002s0spotcrecsicvess 
PRG OVA GOT Ries cccssecsssecsseqesesssess 
IGN OTSIOG:..c..ccrsevocearrnpserccess 
Pennsylvania. .......... poconea comnEn 


i) 
FoR an Sew 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


PTW ATI ...c.,..c00escnsevescccosesons 
District of Columbia ssapesaesess 
ROPER UTD, coves scsercer cose penssesreces 
West SVALT MOTE. ¢scecse> svscocvrsess 
BNOPER GarOlin...cccccersscorecosees 
CEO OIAM . < creverccccreecrocsessenerscse 


MIOULI CO ONE 


S0UTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


NAC GTIDLIGESU cscevsssecessecossesescovses 
TeNMNESSEO ....ccesrersorerevceers onocoo 
Mississippi PHS RSare HELE SEs LES PERC rATES 
MEQUIPSEAIIS ccc ccscescccsescrssccssveneens 
Texas.. CORDOCOOLO | , 
Indian “Territory .. Mines = coeevilesees 


C9 1 ON bed COD 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


9 

5 

5 0 
Michigan... 1 
POPE OS PSS Coeeeesr eee RePEegete 3 
3 

0 

2 


Wisconsin... 

MON Se. ccc ceneoes eUnaiile vs ecdiac ess « 
Missouri . aedetereesscvsters ceceeatees ss (ee 
INEDrasKas..cousssssess peooenbeoneanoa 


WESTERN DIVISION, 


Colorado ....... Neeceesess aves epoca il 
VSS STON .,,...¢.c0seer cosccesseres i 
BAVILTOPNIA 2.00. ccc esc s00 20 aeedascetanen 8 


North Atlantic Division........) Qt 
South Atlantic Division........} 84 
South Central Division..........| 27 
North Central Division...... | 43 
Western Division ..............00 E| 


United States........... a 


i- 


Percentage of Students Pursuing— 


umber Answering the Iuqu 


pecting Studies. 
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TABLE 36.—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND 
OTHER PRIVATE SECONDARY ScHOOLS—Continned. 


DIVISION B.—Private Schools for Boys. 


tb ts Percentage of Students Pursuing— 
Biok 
‘S a : 
= mel) & rs 
Orn = ro 
aiss| 8 ie 
Fa} ag2) 5 
2 ict# ® | Oe : 
Ol: Sit a 2 
States, aS | > | RAS ra 
9 |e oO cm 3 i 3 
es N na, Qo S <4 nh Oo 
Sm) Q 8o 2) 2 4 
8 \<2, 8 [4s = | 8 
Bisa) 2 | 4 , | a 1 eee 0 ose eee 
olen eee od | 0 | 2 19s a ees eee 
gig s on te) o @ u = cay oO at 
Sms re) S| a Ea x o & SS Ra a) 
Zia@ieiR |A | oth 1 ola | cs | 6 ihe 
ae Mn = ~<a |S a 
NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION, | 
tO. -occcccccccccocsecaqerrssmeern] 2} 1) 30) 28] 471 tol 10) 0} S0\) ieee 
DE SING.: spresee ae | a ee a a1, 10! a5 100 | “251 Tee 
Massachusetts ....ccccccccscccseseeet 19 | LL | 1,094 59 46 85 24 12 ai 14 5 9 
Rhode Island... .ccccccscccsscsecees 41 3 516 76 29 14 16 1 7 5] 3 29 
Connecticut ....0.ccsrccccere Roverere 11| 8 369 59 dL 15 12 19 93 16 3 20 
New VorkK..cccossscsecssscscrsesescoeet 49 | Zh | 1,504 65 51 19 33 23 78 15 10 8 
New Jersey... eccccccsscescenssesseces 17 | 12 974 60 45 19 29 28 82 17 10 26 
Pennsylvania,....cccreee Nereescreree 19 | 14 | 1,139 82 46 16 16 30 65 21 5 10 
SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. \ 
AVIS TVILETI eerereeenererccdercaceeeceses 16 {12 726 64 43 9 14 37 90 29 18 | 7 
District of Columbia ..........0 of 1 RG Bre ceo ncs BOWE: ance ceslccee estes eae eses 19 3 P| aaa 4 
Ate aAD TN Eb cccoacodaodooacna Sec cecasseets 15 {| 11 670 66 68 14 23 18 98 | 32 18 14 
West Virginia ......cccccsccccceace at ij ok 50} 100 54 22 ed BO. | 100 Rise cece cccceessleveteeeres 
North Carolina we} L4 | 13 911 52 44 11 i) i) 75 9 3 5 
South Carolina .....sccccsecsceerss 4} 3 260 84 86 11 48 25 95 24 33 3 
GEOTZIA.......0cccrsceces easivcooeceseets 101 5 424 56 26 80) Ferconcos 2 74 10. | eee 235 
| 
SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. | 
Kentucky ...... Nestuses Dasessssecereet| Oe 296 66 49 16 4 19 86 40 8 20 
MONMESSCE <ccseccisttedsscsscensansees| 2) (am 127} 100 3l 12 0 9! 100 13 125 | eeeeeees 
PAWS: 3 Water eeseeresiecceierscees Rueeees @ || 448 &1 36 SB) ccacvcuteeeeeeeee 97 6 18 12 
WMEGHSSHTST eh aoonccemocnocnoxnoccooan) 24 || I Go Eis Baers 24 0 6 0 100 12 6 22 
Louisiana... ..sccscccercesesees Ceneeas 3] 2 392 } 100 4 1 28 5} 100 30 F 5 
Indian Territory ......ccccessseees 2} 1 180 | 100 dill aeseses sslaccascessluer meee 100 12 12 db 
NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 
OIG eis erasicers| BO 12 82 73 89 3) 24 74 90 24 24 82 
Nilinois....... moc NOOO OOCeERGCSUH sxc, © Il 4 345 $0 46 25 7 54 100 25 10 ye) 
IMI GhIi GAN ersccestsccrsteatetecerccenes 1 1 141 48 20 2 6 22 84 12] (Gilets. 
WISCONSIN. ccccsescorce seers as cones 8 4 497 q7 73 32 11 64 66 16 41 4 38 
Minnesota.... 3 1 204 69 36 6 0 15 100 16 ¢ 31 
OW8i ccosccee 2 1 59 100 &5 12 |S 100 25 20 i) vi) 
Missouri .....ccceres seaceceeneretanres Gil & §98 56 32 5 3) 51 76 14 4 11 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Colorado..... wideacececsecsteacemmeeersy alee 54} 100 80 30 6 30 96 OD |b .ccssctealecceeeens 
New Mexico.......... Veowseceeeererey 3] 2 2721 ¢ &7 7 7 4 D 85 1 1 a 
QTC LON) oes ssssessecesconeeeienssees tg IE cee... B3]| 12] 4) Tolley 8) Saad 
California .....c:ss0sccessesescatrieet 9] 4 838 59 9 3 4 | 5 44° 21 a 1s 
North Atlantic Division........ 122 | 74 | 5,665 166.62 |45.75 20.78 |25.88 120.69 73.10 ie 76 | 7.16 ! 14.67 
South Atlantie Division........ G5 | 46 | 3,057 ‘61. 40 |50. 44 |10.83 |14.59 117.30 |85. 21 j29.15 | 7,49 | 10.00 
South Central Division......... 24 | 19 | 1,494 82.19 |28.46 | 7.85 | 9.47 | 6.62 95.96 |21.46 | $.67 | 24.50 
North Central Division cscsseoee 35 | 20 | 2,226 67.83 |46.70 |15.18 | 5.93 |51.48 (79.55 |12.17 | 6.29 | 29.87 
Western Division........ccccsccces 16/ 8! 1,284 G1. 38 18.55 | 5.46 | 4.21 } 6.69 50. 78 j14.72 | 5.30 | 10.90 
United States.....corsee i202 |167 18,726 (65.65 42,23 |14, 90 1. 17 [22.29 176. $0 7.85 7.16 | 16.46 
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TABLE 37.—Distribution of Time among Specified Studies 


ao NN GAURwANe 


nn 
5 
3} 
rq 
Name of School. Location. = 
4 
P= 
I 
y 
z 
) 
x 
High School for Boys.:.....+.0 Anniston, Ala......ccecee 1, 944 
Towle’s Institute for BoyS....., Mobile, Ald......cssssserees 4,134 
Wilson Grammar School...... | Middletown, Conn...... 3, 648 
DeLand University............00 P5Dyel baal. JN, ccongeeeou Peer 3, 120 
East Florida Seminary ......... Gainesville, Fla......... 1,152 
Seminary West of the Su- | Tallahassee, Fla. ......... 1, 264 
wannee River. 
South Georgia Male and Fe- | Dawson, Ga..s..sssesseooee 2,300 
male College. 
Georgia School of Lane | Norcross, Ga seessecoosesers | 2, 860 
guages, Science and Art. ‘| 
St. Joseph’s Academy........... Washington, Ga........0 
Fort Smith District High | Booneville, Ark.......... : 2,700 
School. 
Sacred Heart College... ....00.s | San Francisco, pal cock 6, 760 
German-American “Academy, CHICRAG MIIN, . .ccsseese ase, 3, 450 
Evangelical Pro-seminary....| Elmhurst, Th rn. 4,360 
Morgan Park Military Morgan Park, Il....0.. 2,772 
Academy. 
Indianapolis Institute.......... Indianapolis, Ind........ 5, 265 
Vincennes University ........... Vincennes, Ind..,....0.... 2, 515 
Wartburg College.....cceccecccees | Waverly, lowa......... 4,120 
Lewis Academy......csceecee cones Wichita, Kans ............ 53, 040 
Male and Female Hi gh | Winchester, Ky......0.0.. 4, 800 
School, . 
Hampden Academty...........++. Hampden, Me. .......... 3, 240 
MeDonogh Institute.............. MeDonogh, Md... By Mebebig gone 
St. George’s Hall for Boys...... Si. George, Md 6,320 
Powers Institute.......csccreeseres Bernardston, Mass.....3| 4, 320 
Nichols Academy....susceseceeee) Dudley, Mass.eicecccsccee | «©6.:1, 988 
Partridge Academy... Duxbury, Mass............ | 1,760 
Williston Seminary.........0..0 Easthampton, Mass... 3, 929 
Arms Academy...... cocempeAcEECeS Shelburne Falls, Mass. 8, G00 
Thayer Academy... | South Braintree, Mass. 8,572 
Highland Military Academy Worcester, Mass.......... 3, 034 
Michigan Military Academy | Orchard Lake, Mich... 1,980 
Shattuck School.ssecsmeesssescces Faribault, Minn.......... 2 PAD) 
Jefferson College... pecces Washington, Miss....... 1, 450 
Kemper Family School.........) Boonville, Mo..e.se.0 2, 698 
Wentworth Male Academy.. J Lexington, Mo............ 1, 440 
Shelbina Collegiate Institute.. Shelbina, ic ae 2, 824 
Brewster Free Academy ......, Wolfborough, N. H... 2, 925 
Academic Department of the| Bloomfield, N. J......0.. 2,736 
German Theological School| 
of Newark, N. J. 
Mount Holly fg tens. Mount Holly, N.J ...... 3, 740 
Bainbridge Academy... a ‘| Bainbridge, NBL YESS,. 555 2, 065 
Adelphi Academy.............000 Brooklyn, N. Y.,........0 3, 600 
Parker Union School... .| Clarence, N.Y ...... sareee|  €0, 240 
Cottage Seminary ... PP LUMLOR ING Yi. .acess eee ae 2,697 
Greenwich Union School...... Greenwich, N. ¥Y ......... 2,427 
Woodbridge School...........0+0. New York, N.Y ......... 1,728 
Peekskill Military Academy..| Peekskill, N. V........000 2,680 
Worrall Hall...28),..c1:...cetee Peekskill, N. Y.......000 1 2, 400 
Seymour Smith ‘Academy ae Pine Plains, N. Y......... 1,710 
Bingham School.....,......0..000.. Bingham School, N.C. 38, 800 
Kinston College .. .....s...cccee00s Kinston, N. C.....00. sesoee 1,300 | 
Littleton Female College...... Littleton, N.C.......c:c0008 3, 360 
St. Francis Gymnasium. cance | net Ohio... 4,600 
Green Spring Academy .., Green Spring, Ohio ..... 2,710 
Harlem Springs College........ Harlem Springs, Ohio.. 4, PALE 
Wasco Independent Acad- | The Dalles, Oregon..... 2, 788 
emy. 
Germantown Academy ........ Germantown, Pa ........ 3, 420 
Ingleside Academy........e..e00 McDonald, Pa..,........0. 1, 872 
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a G indicates school for girls; B, school for boys; M, school for both sexes. 
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in certain Private Schools reporting Four Years’ Courses. 
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23 Petal Ue? |... 3.360 ele. @ dd. 2 |....000: 14.2: 14.2 | 98.8 | 4.9] 4.9 |... A Most 12 
Ts <7 Be 13.8 5 SOOM EITM Soc cscssclecseesses|esvasiens 28 | 30 ‘2 2 ak, 13 
23 4.6] 4.6] 9.1 PC Oy | 2). a Ceres 11.7] 11.7] 80°] 6 DP Cl erwse 14 
7 So | i eee ocd MN o5050%.|sasnnccee|onctieredfh ae a. | eee ene Ree a Pee G.....| 
«bE a DR Re cco eee ao Pe el cat ‘ee A,...| 6 
S71 09] 1.9} 1.9 DESO) 6.0 Mea Pee on Pn O7.4 | tore | MHD ln. 4.51B....] 17 
wor7 | @.2)| 3.3 |......0% iar, C40) say 18.7 | 18.7 1%.... ion BLT (EEGry | Gee SESH. on... M..| 18 
ie? | 4.3) 4.2] 4.2 4,800) ie. 7 | 16.7 1.12.5 | 16.7| 8.4)}167| £2) 42] 2.9) ME...| 19 
4.5 3.6] 13.6] 13.6 | 13.6} 18.6] 13.6 | 3.4] 1.7] M....| 20 
eesee See oeaseels Paodéoe Seo etente eeennsete Fa sneeee | Ce eresere | Sea seneesi as sodones B re 21 
: 9. een sane (ies: lh MM codec esd eee ie | B....| 
Be leceeteerslsepeeas=\s--c000s.| LU atOSMIMMOME ||0)..01024 51/108 | 6.5 | 4 | M....| 2s 
igo | 1651 9 | 13.5 M0 Ven? |......8. [pee 2 ae eee 99.2 | 29.2 11.1] 16.7 | M....| 25 
19.4] 4.8| 6.2] 4.8 5,020 (aided | 19.4.)14.47. 5.8 | 5.8 |e) 4.8] 62} 4.8 jBBs..| 6 
22 Slee | 1 3,000) 24 |24 | 12 6 6 | 22 O.7 | 2h77) 1 ies ae 
Sieg | 5.3 | 2.1| 1.2 3,306 | 23 | 11.5 | 23 3.51 7 ha B.7 | Bea) 1.2 eel. tees 
Os) 6.1) 6.2 |......... Pt a a So atom Oren ie 86 | 8.6 lees ee | 2S 
Ce 7 ae 5 AMOeO | 14.5 |........ 14.5} 14.5121.5] 7 2 6 |B..4) 30 
B17 |. .sson a 310 fies. 11,3 |. 113 23,3 | 8 9.3 | 3.9 | BS 2a 
41.4 | ha 4 |) REC Rc.cdste . oen Aacaa oerite g AR leon | J Pa Wout ere cee pea) or 
BONG 1s. csorslevenettiilece LIGA ae |......-..|->- Jnl ER BO (719.5 | 12. Sul secccns) Bec oe 
28 3.5 | 2.itea.o IMG 16.7 Ip 5.5.)......0( aL |e [| 5 2.8] 5.5 | B..ci We 
23.6} 2.9] 2.9| 5.7 TEMES SO Pe... csclecocce oro |escese.oss 87 3.8 | 3.71°7.5 | Wie wee 
BIN G.7 | 6.7 Nevescnas: aeOMSa7 | 14 | 4... ost 1 «| 14 [AF] 9.31 93 7 Sq Fees 
i) eee oe 10. 6 oon eee ‘ acsusseve|oncnnesee}sitlltacesd| DES aane MCT 
BGA ecco. |cvucvasssteasvavess Pease oNNo | 10) fo iies--:ac.{ 20:8 | 20.8 | 20.8 | 4.3 |vecsosselesetemes B,...| 38 
29 | Z0p0n 17 1 26) 120 |.......+ 6.61 19,5| 4.5 ee 6.5 | M....| 39 
ICS |e oe ee Glen) 12.54) 15,69) 15.6 | 12.5 12.5 |12.5) 6.2] 6.8 )6,e) Me 40 
14.8 | 14.8 14.8 | 14.8 Cleat cieddeosesvsse|coaacesee lasisaceuel ope tenement M....) 41 
25 2 | | Nec ccictlecsoescolssnccsoss oe ee |. avers bengal eee | Goes 42 
22 3.2] 3.2] 16.6 germ, Bes al... ‘eee 22 | 3.2| 3.21166] M....| 43 
446/11 | 3.8 1,536 | 16.7] 8.4 [cece 12.6) 8.4142 | Selim erie) At 
0" ioe bo: aac 4,240) 11.38/19 |... 19 | 19 {19 4 Sees 6| Be...) 45 
TM lcs cac|vacocc SMM Dc Nese cccecIeccococenlsceceecneleoscueses | oleae... 1B..| 46 
BSL concede Wee. Lio 11.4 |b... severe] 88.3 | 83.3 | 11D |nsrsseen Dil | M....| 47; 
FEE cocoons] Lae ee || eee ce ot ee | naan one Be.| 48 
Oe ems.) 6.2 |....cren eens. Pesca Aes NMet es otf sce --u|----c00re| oaa-ceese|ecneeaMleaeees celcce saeco] Mle] 49 
2 eget) 7.4 |, 14.3 3,360 | 14.3 | 14.3 |......... 14,3 | 14.3 }14.3 | Gee | ees |G...) 50 
soe | 4. OEE ER eee) ee | . Be...) 51 
Uy) 2 | 2,310 M....| 52 
Ba) 4S ol 7) a 0) 7 ae a ee M....| 53 
16.7 |... 32] 1, 931 .| ML...) 54 
RR Sk 3,420 diese Ss 
25% ees. eee. 12.5 175 M....§ 56 
b Three years’ course. c Classical or scientific course. 
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TABLE 37.—Distribution of Time among Specified Studies in 


Classical Course. 


: : Percentage of Time Assigned 
a to— 
Ss 
} 
Sm LS: 
Name of School. Location. Ss g 9 
o be 8 
See 
| yo 
RI am e 
A mr F 5 a a 
= ae Sl a 2 g 
= wel s 3) 3) = 
e fo) o8 4 ES a o 
a el = 4) om [o) 
57 | William Penn Charter School| Philadelphia, Pa......... 4,572 | 29.9 | V7.4) 11.8 | 4.7 Joccesseee 
58 | Rogers High School............0 Newport, R. 1 ....... ...00 3,042 | 15.4 | 25.6 | 19.2) 11.5 | 7.7 
59 | High School of Charleston ...| Charleston, 5S. C........... 8,880 | 20.6 | 20.6 | 12.4) 12.4] 9.2 
60 | Bishop College .........seeser ceceee Marshall, Tex...........0.. 8,140 | 22.9 (7.2 | WLS |e. ee eeeee 11.5 
61 | St. Johnsbury Acadeny........ St. Johnsbury, Vt....... 3,630 | 22 | 22 11.5} 11 11 : 
62 | Vermont Academy ........ Secccen Saxton’s River, Vt...... 3,627 | 18.3 | 19.1 | 15.1 | 15.1 | 15.1 
63 | Pantops Academy ....-cccccoccsees Charlottesville, Va...... 4,400 | 18.2 | 18.2 | 18.2 | 10.9 | 10.9 
64 | Seven Islands School............! New Canton, Vai ...ccss 4,140/ 18 | 17.4) 13 13.) |e 
65 | Marquette College... ..ccccsssee .| Milwaukee, Wis......... 4,854 | 15.6 | 23.5 | 23.5 | sss 5.6 
66 | Milwaukee Academy.......... “| Milwaukee, Wis......... 4,120 | 15.5 | 19.7 | 14.5) 9.5! 9.5 


t 


, The foregoing table presents in part the results of an inquiry respecting the time as- 
signed to the specified studies in systematized courses of secondary instruction. The 
inquiry called for the number of hours in a week assigned to each study, the number of 
weeks in a year, and the number of years in the course. 

On account of different interpretations put upon the inquiry and the different con- 
ditions existing where the interpretations were the same, it was impossible to embody 
all the information elicited in a single tabular scheme. 

Choice has here been made of answers relating to courses of four or of five years’ dura- 
tion, which are the periods generally comprised in secondary instruction. 

In selecting the answers for tabulation it was necessary also to distinguish between 
those that pertained to the work of a class as arranged for a continuous course and those 
that evidently gave the time devoted by all classes to the several studies or the time 
occupied by the teachers of those studies. The distinction was indicated by the total 
number of hours making up the school week. The choice was farther limited to the re- 
ports which included the three lines of study embraced in the inquiry, viz, language, 
mathematics, and physical science. 

The reports of seventy-five schools accorded with the basis of choice thus determined. 
Of these nine made equal division of time among the several studies. The relative dis- 
tribution of time for the remainder is shown in Table 37. The total number of hours 
tabulated was found by multiplying the number of hours assigned to each study in a 
week by the number of weeks it is pursued in a year, and the number of years in the 
course, and adding the products. 

The plan here described was followed also in the preparation of Table 39, which pre- 
sents the corresponding information for seventy-one public high schools. The few de- 
partures from the length of the course selected are indicated by foot-notes. 
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STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


certain Private Schools reporting Four Years’ Courses—Continued. 
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a B indicates school for boys; M school for both sexes, 
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TABLE 38.—Public High Schools. 


ey 


2 3 Percentage of Students Pursuing— 
a a 
3 | o ae } 
oe ug Es ; 
Ts 2g ’ P n 
States. we 25 Se 93 3 
a 2 . a 
~ 21 37 | a2 _ (|s a = 
ape = .|2| ce Z| 2 
= os 5 wh 3) = ey 
ie ee | = eee | & a: 
57 = sa | 2 ue x o 3 re = 
14 a ea) i ©) oo o qa Oo S 
1 2 Oo 4 D 6 vi 8 9 At 12 
NORTH ATLANTIC DIVIS- | 
ION, 
Maine..... oganren srereseneaaneeeees 11 | 1,575 | 79.80 | 42.60 } 12.19 | 87.71 -69 | §3.30 20.50 | 42.42 
New Hampshire .......ccceees 5) 58. 71 4 18.57 | 30.57 
Vermont......... ecereree cnacnone|! 24 200 | 49 2 30.50 
Massachusetts........ -| 45 | 7,449 | 61.90 wie \eeets 
Rhode Island .....cccoeceee] 5 888 | 87.39 5.65 | 33.11 
Connecticut........ ioo0n80 erecss 5 | 995 | 76.40 8.45 | 27,21 
BNEW; AOR Kcecccesse cess senoccecod | G8) || FigtlGyi || ee 6.75 | 30.67 
New Jersey .....cccccseee sereeee} 9 |) 2 2a railed 26.16 | 18.78 
Pennsylvania ......cccceeeeee| 33 | 4,290 | 57,65 16. 80 | 27.20 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVIS- 


ION. 
Dela ware.....sccccseseee fecereses|) 2537 | MSS SUM Reale lee ces... cl evesceves+clecoscersers 11.85 | 8.69 
Matava Gleserssecsescetescsns sees 1 82 1100 = | S4.14 | 10.97 |.......0.00f BO.48 [100 =» F100 fence nnessnclscecccees 
District) of Wolumbiarcsccsslesc.ss|ccceeseecse eeeeeeeeees meet ne cce es secsleccucvcacer| oosseccesselecsceeseeee|ceee teases] seemenenen: Rememente 
WWD EEST ONES concossoccen oroccowocons| |) aL, aes || C7, ES 24,92 | 75.79 
West Virginia............ sceceol | mle GOP OOM BUM Ol hec.ccssecc|sc0.sersecc|.ccccccesr Hl OQ mn RGOe OOM mecesmens .| 33.33 
North Carolina....... AGaRaCEDE|| mel 25 }100 dacceseccns/soscnsessplQUE al ROO MME || ereeeesees 32 
South Carolina....... eetetse | oul! DOU RaSsOGaleretenelee secs cce-c] OS..96 | ccccecets : 58.96 |... .eccce 
GEORGIA see se isciveescees caccese 2 | 4,007 |100 a 2560aleeacerss é 
TROPIC poonscnones Reeeascacereere 1 10) LOOM GeOiat | Tse | 6.67 |... .0.cc.-4i OO eG eee secu Pees ‘ 
SOUTH CENTRAL DIVIS- 
ION, 
WE MEM OK yy. csc cesccsseseccoeseres & 322 | 78.88 2 ee ; SE G44 |locccsonac: 83.28 
TCMMESSEE wecece cocccccecccsce see 2, 246 | 91.46 5e40))) Speer Balecacs achess : iat DGS. | seeecscees 74.39 
Alabam2.......cse0 ECR EUEEE 5 } 1,436 | 83.7 5 ! : 16.36 | 24.16 
Mississippi......... Re cceeeeecee’ 1 AO} | LOOMMIIE peeerees es | ; 42. 8D \iecessce 
Louisiana..... sissuGeesselcastess 1 »a70 |100 PO |Necec acess Westecasacleeesseemees L 26.50 | 87.18 
FT NEG U ORs occ cicuseavesens Rees sccecss 6 414 | 72.71 BAD! |leccecserses ‘ is b : 10.38 | 44.93 
Arkansas...... ROrBPEEREERRGCBOdEH 2 151 | 96.68 5 17.94 | 97.35 
NORTH CENTRAL DIVIS- 
IoN 
Onion Beceesse Pence 29 | 7,010 | 29.27 8.99 | 39.90 
nian arrester sess: pooscoacg TS) 2, 10S ies 7.83 | 35.93 
WT MO1S Mereerceece reser e iaceeatess 20 | 4,421 | 83.19 5.52 | 58.02 
INU CHIG AM treeessecsecereiiseceeses| 25) [45 SOGN 4 onGe ‘5.93 | 40.65 
Wisconsin ........ 000 ceeee sees 19 | 2,666 | 54.20 7.39 | 27.46 
INSU CRATES L EE lacsongoscooneceennoncsos 5 | 1,321 | 14.16 2.12 | 17.56 
Iowa “REE On ca aactosrcoseacsnios | 12 | 1,765 | 69.63 3.7 
MU SSOUTL ..ciccsesnccengesreenee 10 | 1,991 | 90.11 c 
DAK Gta ..ss.sssyasncese eee SG.) S207 es Dee. 
Nebraska ssueseaeesecseecerterem 7 | 1,017 | 73.45 
INANSAS.....00. easceies saeeknereeee 10 999 | 75.97 | 43.84 | 1.30 |... 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Montana.......cccceseseoe sage sceel access] aaceeesseee | ereeetten neececrcees|scveoccesesleesess 
ARYA} 5000 Oe is pert eicoronnernc 1 57 |100 
Wolorald Offer. ss0cces. cess eee 2 83 | 22.88 
New Mexico ......... Ssascasioesfleceeea | eememerteen eae Renate |fecc cee ccctneescatetenletccseccene 
PANENZ: OME e ass eS c0i sus soecenssccec| een eee sedsetazaes eeccke sestlasseonreen 
eas ROSE OSU OURO CHOOCUCEROOOARABHS| laancecy Hoaaoacones Isoonoccn Pelneccssssscel es eaetereeleeeses ssees[ssvecaces oReenee ei 
(GREG Eeoaaeooaroee eee Serres 79 ji 
MGT Oeeees ccs ss renee obo000d9 ROPER HEE bac - es _ Ae 
NWeshimetOm ..::....001 esccose well czxeeslleseee 


5 11,371 | 99.12 | 26.76 | 4.37| 3.50] 1.45 | 99.41 


North Atlantic Division ../148 (25,786 | 56.22 | 41.52 | 5.86 | 13.29 | 13.18 | 81.70 ; 
South Atlantic Division...| 14 | 6,017 | 94.24 | 26.7 31} 4.83] 4.11 | 97.15 | 15.92} 9.92 | 16.75 
South Central Division ...) 20 | 3,012 | 85.36 | 46.85 -99| 1.46] 6.60 | 98.04 | 29.48 | 14.44 | 48.34 
N orth Central Division... 156 28,179 | 55.54 | 40.97 | 2.41] 4.15] 20 84.99 | 23.76 | 11.33 | 40.85 
Western Division............ 9 | 1,590 | 95.22] 26.85 | 3.77] 3.02] 1.26] 99.5 | 27 | 22.68 | 32.32 


ee 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF SCHOLARS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


The principal statistics relating to endowed academies, seminaries, and other private 
schools for the present year are summarized in Table 40 and Table 41, Divisions A, B, 
and C. These show a total of 1,165 schools having 7,221 instructors and 126,721 schol- 
ars. In addition to the attendance upon these schools, scholars pursuing ’ secondary 
courses in public high schools and in preparatory departments are reported as follows: 


Number of 
Class of School, Shr) RE, 
Publie high schools, Table 24....... ROSOHeOCoNO sooKen oo occoSaGon nNgABINGE aeNnOIDOKOGENOAHoNeNs saS0RSanoNcocEdaC nococedans 116, 009 
Preparatory departments of colleges and of seminaries for women, Table 43..0.-teecces-- 6, 202 
Preparatory departments of colleges Of WibenaFaunts WGA Dle 47,, <....:cccercesccnge ccnnteusmmeteeceey 27, 208 
Preparatory departments of colleges endowed with the national land grant, Table 52... 1, 48 
Preparatory departments of schools of science, Table 56........ poneoncasacocosoo7 ccoveeneete penoonananeen 562 
POM E ececss.susceicoccsscneuorecarencsscucceieetnertiercetemetcnsereeetaresesectececsecese sone soucssuacenteheseneetes pond 151, 412 


This gives, with the scholars in private schools, a sum total of 278,133. 

The following shows the number of endowed academies, seminaries, and other private 
secondary schools, reporting to this Office each year from 1878 to 1888 inclusive (1883 
omitted), with the number of instructors and students. It should be noted that on ac- 
count of the exclusion of all public schools, the statement for years preceding 1888 dif- 
fers from the corresponding statements published in previous Reports. 


No, of— 1878, | 1879, | 1880. | 1881. |1882-83, |1883-84. |1884-85. sss5-es 1886-87. |1887-88, 
Institutions .......... 1,298 | 1,308 | 1,337) 1,406] 1,581 | 1,695 | 1,714] 1,521; 1,081 1,165 
Instructors ............ 6,402 | 6,574 | 6,635 i, 096 | 8, 241 8, 862 | 8,986 |] 8,533 | 5,923 7,221 
Students ..... wens 107, 633 118, 037 127, $82 128, 978 nar, , 218 163, 021 pee 286 457, 926 | 94,264 | 126,721 


TABLE 40.—Summary of Statistics of Instructors and Students in All Classes of Endowed 
Academies, Seminaries, and Other Private Secondary Schools. 


om Fa] 
2 ee Students. 
Bed ok 
20 2 G 
Pe: ese a : 
ES | 250l ae c |e 
. oe @ |" G@ 
A A 2 = 
i Ou 3 4 +) 6 
NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Maine... eS ce te ee Sse as anes 19 89| 1,108] 1,117] 2,295 
New Hampshire .. socaielseassielesersonentiersatecteanetetiaceesttustereteessetsce: 20 97 || Wzee 643 1, 865 
Seeecssen co @ecessegsessseesen eeesseneses Seogeeeeesseeenes 2) (50) 
Vermont hone nee paces Peak. 17] 102 { 1,150 980 {| 2,180 
IT ASSAChUSete ess... sccserencesuartcesseeseccete te geeett ammeter ecasessefyess 76 480 | 3,091 | 2,843 5, 934 
Rhode Island’ 2... cccssceecceconeeeeeeeetere SS OEEE LOO OCCOCEED EE eee OSE 8 75 738 219 957 
Connecticut Miuieisisssdollelotestactileeertisesteetiseeeactiaedenscttacesmsesmini ttt cis eeneree ay) 157 | 1,047 835 1, 882 
NCR (0) ol Sea CHEER REET EEEROPEEEenGonceDo acoccavonocencaocedSooncodmeEEBaronunnee 157 | 1,165 | 8,667 | 8,088 16, 755 
ov +a 1 
IMENVeJICLSCY eccercccssceccscscessscecereceeeee ene Sco OS coo UU CHCLEEE EERE eS EREr 44 343 2 486 | a 445 4, 646 
P ZI UTATA eo eee sive edss scaucve eee 4s suis snsoseeeetemetieceess Steerer til 
ennsylvania ae 7 | 584 |) 5 76¢ | 3,4965| 9412 
SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
DD CVANV ATE teceesioscecsivegcciess.s: ses oesccceeiec sete: te eee ee 3 24 244 197 444. 
PEATY LANIUC |, 5. sesseost-0s+000 c0seensosees concescsess ott aneeaammmnnen: socesres cet Di 189 | 1,423 863 2, 288 
District of Columbla.es.ssese (180) 
oe SOR eee e eee HS eeesed een sensee ses ses F008 C8 oresen 12 107 460 497) 1,187 
WAL Gin Ares creer: Selaneetevorseescersiasnnseraacsssieserttetanenets poogoseongel Boncao: 30 125 | 1,118 775 1, 883 
Wi est DV VEU Aa se-ncysensecsccseesessnese osoesceeet eaten cae ee 4 17 95 141 236 
North Cirolinn. Brea cnis costa issiabivavassinese 5 127 
: iS alclaln a ete ereielsis se ainisisianiacs @ ein) spies sens cele ttle 63 245 eo 194 oN 447 5, 768 
Souths Caroling... cicscsssciggess+reseeers-0sys0s.00 ee ed i 53 | ss2| °755| 1,637 
GOT LIA eetecess csescssisuiessoceeceecsiess asec ope te Spore ect 82 275 | 4,388] 4,628 9, 016 
lonidasee rec. SLORACROER ECE Re eorenice Peri soaTeere i ce cannes ai 50! 328 690 1,018 
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TABLE 40.—Summary of Statistics of Instructors and Students—Continued. 
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DETAILED VIEW OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The detailed statistics of endowed academies, seminaries, and other private schools are 
presented in Table 42, Divisions A, B, and C. As a means of affording a somewhat 
clearer conception of the variety and scope of secondary institutions special statements of 
several are here presented, together with brief notices of certain other instrumentalities 
for the promotion of this grade of educational work. . 

The MWeDonogh Institute, McDonogh, Md., differs in several important particulars from 
other endowed secondary schools. Pupils enter at about tweive years of age and leave 
when between sixteen and seventeen; some to seek professions, the great majority to 
enter upon industrial or commercial pursuits. The great endeavor of the institute there- 
fore is to train boys ‘‘ to become faithful and efficient workers in the world.’’ 

The entire course occupies six years of forty-two weeks each, but four years is the av- 
erage time spent by pupils in the work. On account of the peculiar character of the 
school it is difficult to present the programmein a scheme adapted toschools which make 
preparation for college a special feature. 

The following extract from the catalogue for 1887 gives a very full statement of the 
plan of studies and the discipline of the school: 

‘*A thoroughly healthy location, and the wide range the farm affords, give us an ex- 
cellent basis for physical development. Thisis utilized by a good deal of active outdoor 
life. Part of this outdoor exercise comes in the way of work—tasks of garden and farm 
labor—by means of which the boys receive a portion of their hand-craft instruction, but so 
far as physical development is concerfied, the most valuable part of this outdoor exercise 
consists in the open-air sports to which they are devoted. Not only are foot ball, base 
ball, and other athletic games kept up with great zest; our wide woodland and numer- 
ous streams afford opportunities for wood and water sports which have been fully used. 
Alljoutdoor sports are encouraged, and our opportunities for these are so exceptionally 
good that we have never suffered, in good weather, from the lack of agymnasium, and 
indeed have preferred the zealous pursuit of these free sports to any other system of 
physical exercise. Care has been taken to re-enforce these means of physical training by 
good sanitary arrangements—including well-ventilated rooms and simple diet—and by 
the establishment of healthy habits of life. - 

x * * ‘he curriculum is necessarily shaned by the limited time at our disposal 
and by the probable careers upon which our graduates will enter. It is from these 
points of view that the classics have been excluded from our regular course. They are 
not best suited for the training of youths who are to go into active life at seventeen or 
eighteen. Special opportunities for classical study are given to those scholars who ex- - 
pect to enter collége or university. ‘The léading subject of study in our school course, 
especially in the earlier years. is the English language, the knowledge and use of which 
are considered of the first importance. At the end of the second year German is intro- 
duced. The language teaching (including both English and German) occupies about 
one-third of the whole time assigned to study. Next comes mathematics, to which is 
assigned about one-fourth of the entire study time, and which is taught with careful 
reference to the training of the growing reasoning faculties. 

‘*Geography in the earlier years is followed by American and English history in the 
later. The course in science embraces the elements of some science of observation, like 
botany or zoology, followed in the last year by physics or chemistry. Physiology has 
an important place because of the conviction that any educational scheme which leaves 
the scholar ignorant of the organs and functions of his own body and the healthful use 
ofthem is a travesty. Drawing is a part of the work of every class; book-keeping and 
short-hand are taught to the upper classes, because of their utility; and instruction in 
vocal music, according to the requirement of the founder, is given to the whole school. 
This course of study, which is shown in detail in the schedule, consumes on the average 
about thirty-one hours per week. That is, this amount of t#me is spent with the 
teacher, either-in recitation or preparation, to which is to be added, especially in the 
higher classes, a considerable amount of study done by the boys in theirown time. Le- 
sidés this work in the school-room, there is the manual training instruction and prac- 
tice, which occupies about nine hours per week of cach boy’s time, and includes shop- 
work, printing, type-writing, and garden and farm work. 

‘* The highest aim and best result of any system of school training 1s the development 
of character. This is promoted more by the instilling of good principles than by the 
instilling of knowledge, and it depends more upon the establishment of habits of correct 
feeling, thinking, and action than upon the instilling of either principles or knowledge. 
Hence the importance of-a systematic and uniform discipline, suited to form those 
habits’of life which will conduce most to efficiency and usefulness in after years. 

‘* Hence the even greater importance of cultivating right views and feelings. This can 
only be done when the relation between teacher and scholar is one of mutual confidence 
and respect. The intercourse between our scholars and their superiors is friendly and 
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unrestrained. The teachers participate in all the leading games and sports of the boys. 
No reserve keeps the hoys ata distance, no espionage renders them uncomfortable. 
Truth, honesty, and fair dealing are the basis on which it is assumed that all wish to 
stand, and the boys are encouraged to maintain this basis. Their sense of responsibility 
is developed by placing many matters under their own control and by consulting them 
about others. Thus jurisdiction is given them over offences committed by one boy 
against another. These matters they regulate with firmness and good judgment. Of- 
fenders are often regularly tried by them, and rarely have their decisions been found 
harsh or unjust. Cheating in recitation or other school work is almost unknown, be- 
cause of the strong public sentiment against it, and of the promptness with which the 
boys repress it. This matter is in their charge almost altogether. <A boy guilty of such 
practices is looked upon as one willing to take unfair advantage at the expense of his fel- 
lows. He loses caste and soon finds it necessary to reform his practices, and a reform of 
principles is likely to follow. * * * Our boys, in short, constitute a community; 
they are taught as far as possible to govern themselves with justiceand right; the moral 
and religious lessons given them are impressed by practice; they learn from experience 
the value of good motives of action, and the inconvenience and sorrow that flow from bad 
ones. ”’ 
For 1886-87 the schedule of studies was as follows: 
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The Sawin Academy and Dowse High School, Sherborn, Mass., is an endowed school, 
having substantially the same course as an English and classical high school, with spe- 
cial facilities for preparing boys for technical institutes. It reports distribution of time 
as follows: 


i| 2 
| Hours weeks Years | | Hours Weeks | Years 
per each in | | per each in 
| 


ul 5 ‘ Week. | Year. | Course. 
Studies, Week. | Year. |Course Studies. | ee ear | 
lc. | s ce. |s o.| 8 | je |s C. s.|¢ S 
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a Geology and Natural History and Astronomy, two terms each. 


Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass., is an endowed school intended to supple- 
ment the school system of the town. It offers two courses of study to graduates of the 
high school or to those who have had at least two years at a high school. One of these 
courses is called the general; in this English, mathematics, and modern languages pre- 
dominate; the other is preparatory to college. Both courses are the same during the 
first year, so that distinction between the two does not begin until the second year. 
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The following is the programme of studies and time as reported for 1887-88: 


| 
[fours | Weeks} Years |! Hours | weeks | Years 
per each in per each | in 
: Week. | Year. | Course. : Week. | Year. Course. 
Studies, Studies. 
C.| 8S.) C.|S.) Cc. 1s C 8 CARS ieee | = 
| 

English language and |...... 5 | 38/38, 41 4 || Germany.......cccccccseeeee 3/3 | 38)35 i 2 
literature. a || Mathematics..........00- 5/5 | 38 seq) of t 
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aClassical, five hours first year, two hours second, third, and fourth years. 
b Scientific, three hours first year, one hour each second and third years. 
c Astronomy by lectures to the whole school. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., is a school of distinctly secondary grade. 
Candidates for admission must be at least thirteen years of age, must present certificates 
of character and a fuil statement of the amount and kind of work previously accom- 

lished. 
The school comprises two-courses, classical and English. The students in the former 
are all preparing for college, which work covers a period of four years. The English 
course is designed for students who do not purpose entering college. It includes all the 
requirements for admission to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Shefiield 
Scientific School, and similar institutions. 

The total attendance for the present year is three hundred and twenty pupils, of whom 
674 per cent. are in the classical course. The academy is well endowed, possesses a fine 
gymnasium, and has excellent provision for science instruction which will be greatly 
increased by the new laboratory now in process of erection. 

Liberal provision is made for meritorious students who have not the means of defray- 
ing their expenses at school. During the past year $1,675 were appropriated for scholar- 
ships, free tuition was given to ninety-two scholars, and the sum of $135, contributed by 
the alumni association, was lent to meritorious students. 

The Preparatory School for Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., offers a course arranged 
with special reference to the admission requirements of that university. Experience 
shows that the young men who have mastered these have no difficulty in passing the 
examinations for admission-to other universities. 

The following schedule of studies and time is reported by the school: 


Hours | Weeks} Years Hours | Weeks} Years 


per each in per each in 
: Week.| Year. | Course. ope id Weck.| Year. | Course. 
Studies, Studies, 


‘ 


English language and 
literature. 
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| 


The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa., founded in 1689, has nearly 
reached its second centennial. It has an ample endowment, a superior teaching force, 
and full equipment as a college preparatory. The following detailed account of its or- 

-ganization is taken from the catalogue for 1887-88: 

‘The school is arranged in six classes, and these classes, when their size demands it, 
are subdivided into sections. The work of each class covers a period of one year. The 
three upper classes constitute the senior school, the three lower the junior school. 

** The staff consists of a head master and thirteen assistants. The head master, in 
order that he may concentrate himself wholly upon the management of the school, is 
relieved both of teaching and of clerical work. Each subject of study, or at most two, con- 
stitutes a distinct department and is placed in charge of a competent specialist, whose 
entire time and efforts are devoted to this school; that is, the school enjoys the advan- 
tage of a complete and exclusive staff of experienced specialists, 
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‘‘The requisites for admission to the senior school are, ability to read English with 
ease and expression, to spell any word of common occurrence, to work all the important 
rules in arithmetic, to read and parse selections from Ciesar’s De Bello Gallico, ITI, to 
take up with profit such French as About’s Le Roi des Montagnes, and to pass an ex- 
amination in general geography and the history of the United States. 

‘‘From the examination of those new boys who choose the classical side, French will 
be omitted; from that of those who choose the modern side, Latin will be omitted. 
Provided a candidate’s ability were above the average, and his knowledge of English 
and mathematics at least one year in advance, it would be possible for him to enter 
with no knowledge of either French or Latin, as the desired language could be brought 
up by extra lessons during the periods which would otherwise be occupied by English 
and mathematics. 

‘The course of study of the senior school is arranged to meet the wants of three classes 
of students,—those intending to complete their studies at school, those preparing for a 
scientific or technical school, and those aiming for a classical course in college; the first 
named take the modern side, the second the modern side with modifications, the third 
the classical side. 

‘*The requisites for admission to the junior school are ability to read and spell selec- 
tions from a third reader, to work federal money and decimal fractiens, to pass an ex- 
amination in the geography of the United States, and to write a legible hand. 

‘* The school has a completely equipped gymnasium in charge of a member of the 
staff, who has given special attention to physical education, and every boy is required 
to exercise daily under his supervision.’’ 

The course comprises six years of thirty-six weeks each, the division of time being 
as follows: 
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The Cambridge School for Girls, Cambridge; Mass.~—The increasing efficiency of secondary 
schools for girls is one of the most important fesults of the movement for the higher 
education of women. It is indicated by the large number of college graduates who are 
sought as principals or teachers by the number of schools established for the professed 
purpose of preparing girls for college, and by more thorough and definite work in the 
entire course of training for girls. 

One of the most recent examples of secondary schools growing out of this movement 
is the Cambridge School founded by Mr. Arthur Gilman, who furnishes the foliowing 
relating to it: ‘’ My experience led me to found the Cambridge School for Girls in 1886, 
and more than sixty young women are now instructed in it in a building adjoining the 
‘Annex.’ The teachers in the Cambridge School are eight—one graduate each from the 
Annex, Wellesley College, and Smith College, two from the State Normal School at Fram- 
ingham, and a teacher in each of the departments of German, French, and drawing.” 
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The value of private instrumentalities in the work of secondary instruction cannot 
be questioned ; but it is evident that the absenge of all legal requirements with re- 
spect to material resources and the professional qualification of teachers gives opportu- 
nity for the existence of inferior schools. As communities advance, however, inferior 
schools find less and less favor, while those that are suitably equipped voluntarily seek 
the conditions most favorable to successful work. Thus there is seen to be a natural tend- 
ency to improvement in the private as well as in the public schools of progressive com- 
munities; nevertheless the opinion is very general that the former should be regulated 
by law to some extent. 

Thus far New York is the only Statein which provision has been made for the sys- 
tematic supervision of private schools considered apart from their relation to colleges. 
This is done by means of the regents’ academic examinations, which were fully described 
in the Report for 1886-87. As there stated no school can share in the literary fund un- 
less it comes under these examinations, and in order to secure this privilege it must ful- 
fil the required conditions with respect to buildings and equipments. 
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The examinations, instituted originally with sole reference to the distribution of the 
literary fund, have proved to be of much greater importance as a means of systematizing 
and stimulating the work of the schools. 

In 1886-87 the number of academies visited was 294, having 1,376 teachers and 39,523 
scholars, of whom 14,448 were academic. The total number of subjects covered by the 
three grades of academic examinations was 41. The number of answer papers sub- 
mitted was 92,108, and the number for which allowances were made from the literary 
fund was 84,440. 

In several States, associations have been formed, some long standing, others of recent 
organization, which have for their object the improvement of secondary instruction. 
The Office has received the report of but one such curing the year under review. The 
following is a brief résumé of the proceedings at its annual meeting. 

The organization known as ‘‘ The Associated Academic Principals of the State of New 
York’? held its third annual conference at Syracuse, December 27 and 28, 1887. 

‘‘The committee appointed to represent the Associated Principals at the Conference of 
College Presidents, in connection with the convocation in June, reported that a series of 
resolutions was prepared and submitted to the conference. The discussion, however, re- 
sulted in nothing definite, and the question of college admission remained much as be- 
fore.”’ 

Following the report of the committee the first subject discussed was ‘‘ The Teaching 
of English.’? The importance of the branch seemed to be fully recognized and progress 
was reported both in the methods and the results of the instruction. The ‘* Teaching of 
Greek ’’ and the ‘‘ Regent’s examination in mathematics ’’ were also considered. 

Among the resolutions which were unanimously adopted were the following: 

‘That the increasing attention given by our schools to the study of English is grati- 
fying and should be further encouraged, and the correction of errors of expression should 
be such as to stimulate the pupil’s thought. 

‘That the use of special topics in the English literature and history regents’ exami- 
nations is helpful in arousing a spirit of original investigation. 

‘‘ Thatit be the expressed opinion of the Associated Academic Principals that the time 
now prescribed by the regents for the examinations in mathematics is the proper time. 

‘* We wish especially to commend the excellence of the questions sent out from the 
regent’s office, contributing, as they do, so effectually to raise the standard of scholar- 
ship in the secondary schools of the State. 

‘* That we request the colleges of the State to accept the regents’ diplomas instead of 
an entrance examination for the subjects covered by them.”’ 

The Massachusetts Association of Classical and High School Teachers and the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools are vigorous societies whose 
influence is felt throughout the country. Similar societies are working successfully in 
Western States; among the most efficient of these is the Northern Illinois High School 
Teachers’ Association. Asarule, State teachers’ associations have a department devoted 
to the interests of secondary instruction. The inquiries, discussions, and practical efforts 
of these organizations are reflected in the advancing standards and the better organiza- 
tion of this department of educational work. 
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TABLE 42.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRI- 
VATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1887-88. 


Division A.—Private Schools for Girls.—Panv II. 


oe as | es 2 qd su | ae 
s ot & [oo 
a ‘a | & 3 ga (wee | ee |e 
nh Fs < 2 ot ice mt Se 
2 ee ie | te Wl Bete eee 
|| 3! Poe a ga oS 
2 OP | 3 se | OF | hm | eV ies 
Bem@eclks | co | SS | oo (geo | eee 
Name. 56 ea eS ptes es me mo 1 
aS OS Fe in os mS ‘ag | os 
S a 35 3 | 3s a | 2 
a 5) S on 2s os 2 oI : 
io 2 1 aio 5 5'a oO 
2 we | oe | ge | 86 | 333 
eI EI a 3S | 2 a9 | hr 
< A > > < id <a |< 
2 ‘ 413 14 |,45 | 46 ay | 28 | 219 | 20 
ALABAMA. 
1 Noble Institute* sco sceet eccccc secs S45 oes ececores|tesegcccer. 3831, 000 eacce Aetccseliecces pooceslosoerccrosce $18, 000 P 
2| Marengo Institute..........000+ 25-50 | 1,500 $50 10, COE Bascoocnogsg beccco-cacno| [sonccncacocoll anoaconconc 
3 | Home and Day School"......... OOSLOOM Ceetecesrcclsteesssss+-|. 6d|| oesen code pocace Alla reer 
Ag Elamine ry Ena ah reereseeceetseresseee EOHG0) | eosccncccd eeocseeeeee "95, ‘000 sane gassesclesetecsssenel eee sevanss pest is 
5 | Deshler Female Institute™.....|....ccscesscscs)sccccsseess Fi iporeees | 15, 000 |..... deasieel seceneeeetee ssseneeemee See . 
1 ‘ 
ARKANSAS. 
6 | Arkansas Female College..... 80-60 FACE) locates 0 0 0 0 0 
CALIFORNIA. 
7 | Convent of Our pady of the TS OOMMMIES SOM! cy sesvececd!scessscncecocel eecansleesens commences sassaessees 
Sacred Heart.* 
8 | Field Seminary... couesers 50, 60 800 | 2,000} 40,000 |..... siesessloscoutnene secessele ee 
9 | St. Joseph’s Academy... sciasedeveee| cones seeceemene OUD Movers ce) 6 LONGO) |ceccesceoecs|conseensies 0 0 
F 10 | College of Notre Damet*........ OZGO MMe sciscileviccscssceslesscascaccoss,|iseseseesess| estes temas eauueeee Res cevacctes 
11 Irving Mn Sti tube cs ctssevecceesssess 100 §00 250 | 40,000 0 0 0 0 
12 | School for Girls.........ccccseesscars SOLIG ON eres scenes ss Mlacsscecasteess 0 0 0 0 
13 | Miss Lake’s School ...........0.- 100 | 1,000 100) 7 30) O00! | eecng eee cee) canersereees| concmeh eens eeeneeetnes 
14 | Young Ladies’ Seminary...... OW te OOM BOO I...ccccessess|eoeess piseseleaeee peeves 0 0 
COLORADO. 
NGM Wolfe Elall eee csca cece cecceanaece! 20-80 | 2,000 | 400 | 150,000 |osscssscsses[oscesscveevet ee 300 
CONNECTICUT. 
16 | Hillside Seminary*............0. SUS COMET OOM ess meres) | 20, OC) lance pivesesteerees ache telleneseereeners eemeeeeeee 
17 | Mrs. Burke’sSchool. ............. BA gceepeoc| oooccocsrty IR ERRES SSR epauoccoodd icanoscandean layou0, ococod lananoaamn0gs 
18 | Greenwich Institute.............. 40-100 | 1,600 |........... | 10,000 4 oneeo 4 
19 | The Elderage School ............ 40, 60 AQOM cecceeerst | 20,000) |.--.cgacreecl mess decsded asesteeetee des ae eeeee 
20 | Home and Day School for 40-106 400 ROOM (G)) |ese-a sereselasss anen6oco 0 0 
Young Ladies. 
21 | West End Institute... a 60 £100) Loopapseee: boner siegecses lens Soeeeeeen eee saisessuelecetutesecs Rttatesrssss ; 
22 | Institute for Young ‘Ladies S0=50)|.. Bee eke. ee, Ress cscs |seeee seevaceleres Oi, cestalessens RL nme : 
and Children. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
i * 
23 | Holy Cross Academy.......seseesossees Brees: 600 | 400 
24 | MeDonald-Ellis School®........, 60-100 20 eeie se-: 0s. 
25 | Norwood Female Institute... 100 | 1,000 150 
26 | Waverly Seminary ............... 50-80 SOON eve cess: 
2é | West End Seminarvy....,.......0 aiereteees-|ereeeee- heen 
GEORGIA, 
28 | Home School for Young |... BY0.0)) | Goncccoc: locmneceenea Sddcoddoo.cco|boosccoraned) aoona%e cool josoanoc8once 
Ladies. 
29 | Spelman Seminary’*........0,000 8} 500|.... 65, 000 |..... Be er o|locc ee chee 7,000 
30 pension Seminary... AGO | eeascsnesuliscesssters (d) scvsseccvinctlhiesaecteascleacgoctesersiiccsicetesens 
31 | Chappell Seminary... 0... By BG \ecssvssecol| 200M). 7,500 |..ssccseneelinimesclnas--o|-.5enee ame e meeeenees 
32 | Select School for Ne SiO) | esse Fe ERT vive sccasnail eee Sevcee ass ayossocs| QLOOM,  terteeeses 
33 | Female Seminary............c.cs0 “I 20d OM ore cscs cleneoesssstbcds sss cceseces Brecocoox pson0c SOOgONNO cad pdooooLosese 
34 | St. Joseph’s Academy............ A 2 (ea! ee ee ’ eee Oe welts Als Meee 
ILLINOIS. = | 
35 | Girls’ Higher School... | 50-182! 1,500| 250| (8) 0 0 Ni..ccest ae ae 
36 | Grant Collegiate Institute... 60-125 600 30, Oil Weaeeeee Peer ao orcad» Baacccca0co4 h pedeccsadtdl seceusccseee 
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ILLINOIS—continued. 
87 | St. Francis Xavier’s Acad- a$l50 | 2,000 |........... '$250, 000 |..... eteeesa| sence Rea WPEECEEEE DED + VERY ScnerRe 
5 emy. 
38 | Monticello Female Semi- 40 | 3,500 J... ..cecee PANO, ICD | | opcceccoce se jereees rudeabtareresccszdeeessteeetee 
nary.* 
39 | St. Francis Academy... os 10-20) ae00 ($1, 580 } 201, 000 Pee s...0.010.f 2,092 josnccccssssfeasnesBecene 
40 | St. Joseph’s Seminary........... 10-30 600 Loe. .eesccee a AN cee canara tasondapasqod! snoocd Food MBoppob2008 
41 | St. Mary’s School.........:.sescoe 0 
42 St, aes Xavier’s Acad- 
43 St. ALR Schoolle....cee 
44 | Institute of Our Lady of the. 
Sacred Heart. * 
INDIANA, 
45 | Classical School for Girls...... 
46 | Indianapolis Institute........... 
47 | St. John’s Academy......... ..0- 
48 | St, Mary’s Academiy.......sscce0 
49 | St. Mary’s Institute....... 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
50 | Harrell International Insti- 15-25 880 ‘ GCOS ee eee sees, Wisae eaves ss Alig OCO (peer eeneeees 
tute. 
51 | New Hope Female Semi- 0 15%0) || Sacenceaset TONGOOR | eeesccet: WWe-<- =. cates TOFCO0 We cesmtes 
nary. ‘ 
52 | Wheelock Female Seminary. as0 900 | LANG GOS Pees eck. : oe cae 5, 500 300 
IOWA, 
58 | St. Katharine’s Hall.............. 
54 | Visitation Academy~............ 
55 | Young Ladies’ School*......... 
KENTUCKY. 
56 | Nazareth Academy” ......csc00 00 
57 | Hampton College™, ........ssss00 pcoc 
58 | Hayswood Female Seminary B5—-5O |. .ccecceese 150 SOOO reece. wee Meee <acceeee 0 0 
59 | East Kentucky Normal 50 600 THO WW) 25,000 |... ccc cup cones 0 0 
School. 
60} Garth Female Institute*........ 40-50 |....000 Pea|ieis'ee sence IQQO0BEEDUSHEOG  lqanunascony |oooaq 00000) Inaanonncsse | ree 
G1 | Miss Tipton’s Select School... 40 450 100 5, 000 |..... RPE Rereescccra, 0 0 
: LOUISIANA. 
62 | Feliciana Female Colegiats 20-40 jescceseere! =O 60D | cooncnce of /SoonaconRace 0 0 
Institute. 
63 | Carnatz Institute ..........ereece 6S 0 locooadenced ERRCeEERreS 8,000 |...... creer: <n Ga O EE REnS ace as ceaeee 
64 | School for Young Ladies .....) 50-100 |...........Je..ecceeee &, 000) |... 2 eee co iscte es coneeclaccaneeccies 
65 | Southern Academie and| 45-100{ 150 }..........) 20,000 |, eat 0 0 
Kindergarten Institute. 0 
66 | Shreveport Seminary............ AO, 50 |.....00 oot SCORED pesapesssoccaiccers tte ee een MEEE al Soke so cesscalisecesseycesd 
MAINE, 
67 | The Caswell School.......00.s00 00 oocoeacest bABREEe Be Whe cxiccoc Fatt |eboccoscbay SMeceReero (Ola Brpecoccedc 
68 | Douglass Seminary.....cccecscoes (ON Ba cconconct SORREPEEEE eee Aly. Cocod_ GercrerOred En sstceete Mena cack noe 
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Name, eee lee | bs | 2 eee een 
BO Bice (a) 2 | SSR Reo a ce aice 
a Cet om 2S = So eS] ob 
= g © 23 oy Sm Sao 
5 2 2 ) =2 Ae oe | 385¢ 
a Es sa | aa he 
Fs 5 3 3 5 S Ho | Shim 
< qi ad a < = <¢ < 
2 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
ee ee ee ee eee 
MARYLAND. 
GO | St. Francis Seminary*, ....csececcl sores sevccsccs|oocccncssse|soesesenese| seceesseseseet|serees sersselessess senses learers sveses|ecscessseees 
70 | St. Edward's Acadery... Ssteseene $5-50 BOOM |Petestessss|ecsaveosensves 0 0 0 0 
71 | Notre Dame of Maryland...... BOMPEATOOO! 32, O00 |.......0000000|ccnsnewtecte leroeemeeemec | aattene aes | Manama 
72 | Hagerstown Seminary for 40 | 1,500 450 | $50,000) [iesevescces|tesemceners assttnese arealieccaceatee 
Young Ladies. 
78 | The Hannah More Academy.. 30 POU cagasee<ccs 15,000 | $4,000} $200 0 0 
74 | Rockland School for Girls..... 46 500 500 } 12,000 |..... ccc ccclacsccsssesreleocseccemeeetoeeteeates : 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
75 | Home School for Girls........... GOODE PIPOOOT Ss. cesese| 12, O00 |]. ..ccnesscclenccssmeeeenlecsseseeeen tee CONOOEEKHS 
76 | Riverside Home and Day 75 B00! || eicesesssss 25, OO0)P. ..ccceciecs|neeueeeees al sssassreutce| memeeee sacee 
School,* 
77 | Academy oftheSacred Heart*| 60-100 100 |eccssscseselerrercssesese| sossesareaselevcesenee one) svenseeneatel ocoresczcese 
78 ae Academy of Notre 40 | 2,000 |....c.ce0e | epancoOLHO0H . Lope tetteere| (soasseeeeeea|ocees doucen 
ana 
79 | Home and Day School for i) WOOSZ250 MPa rccan|cnesssscocdcosesesoosesos| svcccutennen| Cemeeeerte tel Mereenee ean keene 
Girls, 
80 | Home and Day School for PAO)! hoon cod.gbhoooticy! 'SaaaeaccaEeeaG oar ness ceces teen OU ieeraces : 
Young Ladies. ? 
81 | Miss Iveland’s School............ 250 | 1,5C0 SOOM, wvescesseesssllcoececteeetes | seeteeeeene 0 0 
82 | Sears’ School for Young | 100-250 700 20, U0) RBRERREEEE (Pepe noccoccd cecaqcoccesc laces 0d0000||sinonocoonac 
Ladies. i 
$3 | Hill View School...........0c0008 MGM EE nT Becaee Wiss0 eseneseve| secongiessaeh 1. svesssasen al coeeee sees: | eee 
84 | Shawmut School ..............0000 iO) AR ae | See ee (eee EE A cnc once) eeeerene oncr bescuee conn 
85 Home School for Young FAD. (loceccooterd boadoocase VU Pere | poccon.cess Renee cocoa losoanciootioo 
| _ Ladies. 
86 ; Prospect Hill School ............ a3i5 ZAUO) |bcooceeaee | SU RUI)) feecnooncoc |Sscooocceced] sens000c0020| janoaan comoEC 
87 | Home and Day Sehool.........) 60-150 250 LOO (I .d..scsesctspreceeeeeesee lececeeeehnen BePEEBrccasd leeresccons : 
88 | Home School ...........c.ccsesceeeee PSST) |loooaGeeobed GOCOOCEEOeN (Ce RPREREREPREs MEBcEb coco: ‘aandco cacerty ecasoceocen||aodasomesccc 
89 | Classical School for Girls...... 100 | 3,000 50,0 REPBPEEEEEREE CPBCReororco [coccocetleey bousdocescca! | anaosa aoocas 
90 ; Northfield Seminary ............ BL || BED | ecacoconces 225, OOO |)... acesnseMerstusiccess Wiresecclseees |p anee ae eeee 
91 | Notre Dame Academy........... CZOOEBU SOO ercccessess| sexes useccoeeitocccemte seed peeeenienees | Ol ccssscesces 
92 | Dana Hall Sechool.................. BE) | looceoscodes |EBRCCOSCEs EEC ERERREREMEE Meeooe Pay | Scoccuetrery, eocoeoercoee 0 
93 | Howard Collegiate Institute. TXD || 5 (0.0 eoeesccctes PEPPPEREPEPEEe Keeeeoccdece lsascoacouney coconqosonsd laoncciosoone 
94 | Miss Williams? School...,.......| 100-175 BD) |lbocoscsaee () E Peer Scieriend, conusocemtba|cocecooscca 
MICHIGAN. 
95 | Somerville School... .ccrccesesese 40 521 | 1,200; 50,000 0 0 0 0 
MINNESOTA. 
96 | Bethlehem Academy ~......... 12-25 500 |...sec006-| 20,000 —— Le a canis «es ee vcvhveste. (yesaeaeeeee 
97 | Judson Female Institute ...... ASE TOON ere cccess eo ae MI ccc: ee AE. ee Bee... 
MISSISSIPPI. 
98 | Warren Female Institute...... 0-2) |e 
MISSOURI. 
99 | Cooper Institute *..............s06 30-60 BiG eapasecccco 
100 | Bellevue Collegiate Institute 40 450 
101 | Kansas City Ladies’ College.. COB) boocaeecee ' 1,000 
102 | St. Agnes Hall.. 20-100 75 | 6,000 
103 | Rich Hill Female Seminary. C0) Le ee cette exo nseanedl 
104 | Academy of the Sacred |.........ccsscsleccscccsocsles sossscee | 
- Heart.* | 
105 | Young Ladies’ Institute........ 40 150 100 | 25,000 
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MISSOURI—continued. 
106 | Academy of the Sacred 
a Heart. 
107 | School of the Good Shepherd... 
108 | Mrs. Miller’s Seminary ......... 
NEBRASKA. | 
109; Academy of the Sacred OOM LA OOM Es: ccssacs|covsceoueserec|toneeesanete leotececeaet: 0 0 
Heart. 
IID | Brownell Hall* ...ccsessse-0o-ccseee CO. | a 200, O00! arene assoc duis ee 
NEVADA. 
111 | Mt. St. Mary’s Academy?*...... ae 25, 000 |... ey tic cderuulBcaaeses ssa vuckeaeer ese 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. ‘ 
112 | Miss Morgan's Home School.. HOOWN CACO yes0. essa 15; 000): See eee el. ee 
NEW JERSEY. | | 
i113 | Ivy Hall Seminary ..........0000 SO eet) Se 18, 000 |.sessesseeeel. calees Pe 
114) Seven Gables Boarding GOOG ates sae ls occceal 20) 0004 eo eee tee 
- School. | 
Hay English and French Schools g4S-10) | ......c0scd ses csersecdescccscsscecee|-nesaarns asd cscetssoe ace lavatee cen ses|awee eee 
116 | Institute of the Holy Angels. zea)! GOORE......... 25, 000 0) 0 | 0 0 
ll? | Hightstown Seminary........... 40 250 100, | LL, OOO mI ieemeeer (he. :..ccscelersens... ce soos 
118 | Morristown Seminary........... 50-130 274 DIOR Wie S000) [fencscotaced | Hapccpenncn: ERECT ERE Hele 
119 English and French Day 60-125 (00) || Gooaerere 15; QUO Rerssccae Ween css cscees 0 See 
School. | 
120 | Plaintield Seminary.........0.{ 50-100 | 1,500 | 1,000 | 50,000 Jou...) cece cones OUR. .cscaeee 
121 | Rodman Seminary.........csccccceslecscesceressees SOM Ee es ccssvc| scosss ene oreo CBEPEEREE ESS eercp tts actocoosona: 
NEW YORK. | 
122 | Albany Select Academy.........} 60-200 SoM he 
128 | St. Elizabeth’s Academy%...... 25 
124 | Park Place School.......csc00+ 30 
125 | Berkeley Institutefor Young | 6C-186 
Ladies.* 
126 | Christiansen Institute............ 40-100 
127 | Holy Angels Academy*......... 26 
128 | Drew Seminary and Female 30-100 
College.* 
129 | Clifton Springs Seminary...... 28-59 
130 | Cottage Seminary.....csscccccese 20-30 
181 | Houghton Seminary............. 30 
132 | Boarding and Day School*...| 60-110 j......... 
183 | St. Joseph’s Academy *.....s00|.ssscecccssees 
134 | St. Mary’s Cathedral School..| 50-100 300 
185 | School for Girls.........p-ccoeceoee 40 
136 | School for Young Ladies...... 48 
187 | School for Young Ladies...... 60-100 
138 | Brighton Heights Seminary. 100 
139 | Mt. St. Mary’s Academy........ 20 25, 000 $860 
140 | Brearly Schooll........s0..c0000eseeee 250-350 |... .cccece I) 60, OOO) | SIORCCO rere terest oosccccccclccoedesccses 
141 | Classical School for Girls®..... DEB PO CRIE EE  ccesscesd| o> --2secon2y [eee MEME RE. ce cuscan| eccasisnses 
142 | Comstock School...........ssse06 100-250 (8510) | noaeRoorMe Pebeboccadoncd| scocoo0000d9 Ascoscdosadd hanaoanosaod AsseeeaBaccs 
143 | English and French School | 120-250 |..c:ecsssfecccscsese | 2 eneascieeee | ccc att | ee es 
for Girls, 
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NEW YORK—continued. | i | 


144 | English and French School | §100-200 
for Young Ladies. 


145 | St. John’s School for Young | 100-300 | 1,000} $400 (b) 0 OSS. 2 
Ladies. > j | 
146 8 Sclroo! foriGitl St... .2.cs0-55- ..«.| 100-500 | se0qn0000Ny BERET EEEEES PREREPREREEEEE! Eeprcnonceed) fiscancosoGse Spognoocedée Hlossenosoac 
147 | Van Norman Institute ......... 60-250 | 1,200 sere 
148 | Mrs. Weil’sSchoolfor Young | 100-225 | 2,000 
Ladies. 
149 | Nyack Seminary®.....ccccos sees sanseseeemmene | escinesrscod 
150 | St. Gabriel’s School............0 60 | 1,025 
151 | Lyndon Hall Institute *........ 32-60 i Soascceeeee 
152 | Livingston Park Seminary... 50; 450 
153 ! St. Peter’s Academy’............ Ge nete ters o+|cccswessees 
154 | Academy of the Sacred Heart a200 |eesserssen one 
of Mary. 
155 | School for Young Ladies...... 60-160 500 
156 | Mount Hope Ladies’ Semi- AO SUM etceerece 
| omery.* 
157 | Troy Female Seminary......... FS || 6883 
158 | English, Freneh, and Ger- 125 | 2,000 


man Day School. 


159 | Schoolfor Young Ladies and 90 200 
| Children, 
NORTH CAROLIVA. 
160 | Scotia Seminary............c..-00 0 | 2,000 |. 
161 | Henderson Female College... 30 200 
162 | Littleton Female College...... 130 500 
163 | Salem Female Academy........ 40 | 5,000 
164 | Shelby Female College *....... G10) | pacearee ond hSepecreer 
OHIO. 
165 | Academy of the Sisters of |......cesssscoofessssesoees 
Notre Dame,* 
166 | Day School for Girls *..........0. 95-155 | 3,000 
167 | Eden Park School.......ssescee. 180 600 
168 | English and Classical School) 50-100 )........... 
169 | Harcourt Place Seminary *... «400 |.. 
170 | St. Mary’s Institute..... .........| 100 200 
17 | Ursuline Academy.........0000. a200 | 5,000 
172 | College of Ursuline Sisters. ... 20} . 600 
173 ) Putnam Seminary*............0. 225 | 9, 000 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
174 | School for Girls...... cop BconaBnedanal SosHOO7 nope) Ae Be rslea| sicceiecesete| Rese case an sesal cece eee Materesasco|--+e= senses amen oaoees 
175 | Beaver College and Musical 40 | 1,200 
a Institute. — 
176 | Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary* 40 Gi 
177 ; St. Benedict’s Academy......... 15-36 450 
178 | Linden Hall Seminary.,......... a250 | 2,650; 300/ 60,060 0| 0 | Oliesaseue 
179 | St. Joseph’s Academy............ is) | ee A > | ae. | poe ere... 
180 | Agnes Irwin’s School ...., ..... 100-170 | 800 |... Cy. 0 
181 | English, French, and Music DU Races sccess|socaceestl less ovecovassecleos neem iecese | 0 0 
School, | 
182 | Boarding and Day School! 50-110} 400 350 | R. ae. vivcessecstacoseannell an 
PM Morne ladice | A PPPs cssocosd oneeeee eee 
183 , Mt. St. Joseph Academy.....,.. 26010137500 }-72..-....) 100, 000 '..... ee ee... 
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191 


215 
216 


Name. 


PENNSYLVANIA— continued. 


School for Girls....... eacueaeeeeeen 


School for Young Ladies.. 
West Chestnut Street Insti- | 
tute. 


West Chestnut Street Sem- | 


inary. 


West Green Street Institute... 
Darlington Seminary for 


Young Ladies. 


Ladies Classical Instituie‘.....| 


RHODE ISLAND. 


School for Young Ladies..... 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Reidville Female Collezge*.... 
Sumter Female Institute....... 


IU QAP BSI S;, 


Sullins College* 
Tipton Female Seminary=.. 
Howard Female Seminary .. 


St. Mary’s School.............c006 


Female High School?... 


TEXAS, 


Hood Semnaty........--ccsecssres 
Stuart Female Seminary?...... 
Masonic Female Institute?*... 
St. Mary’s Collegre.......ccsssseoss 
St. Meiny’s Hall.....:ccscrceeteeseet vameeeenrreser 


piierman ‘Female ‘Tnstitute .. 
UTAH. 
Rowland Hall* occas sscemees 
VERMONT. 
St. 


VIRGINIA. 


Piedmont Female Institute .. 


Mt. Pisgah Academy 


Central Female Inst#ute...... 


Edge Hill Sehoal .. 


Hartshorn Memorial College.| 
Valley Seminary...... PRoocESiscos 


Female Seminary. ce loccoeen 
Trinity Hall Female College. 


Wytheville Seminary.......ssces 
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| 


} 


Annual Charge for Tni- 
tion 
Number of Volumes in 
Library. 


—_—_—_— 


ratns, 
Buildings. 


Value of Scientific Appa- 
Value of Grounds and 


-_— 


a Ineludes board. 


Amount of Permanent 
Productive Funds. 
Income forthe year from 
Productive umds. 


Amount of State or Mu- 

nicipal Aid forthe Yeur. 

Amount of Benefactions 
Received during the 
Year. 


——$—$—_—— |» —__—_—__—. 


| 
13 | 14) 85 | 16 | ix 4s 19 | 20 
| —_—s 
| 
| | | 
$60-100 |. sesesenl ease | es ease een ke | siete cae ; 
earn She easeaete (sae eeetece © goose else e Sd} REACOnOOCHO esses . 
P2021 |........... an [eG15, 000)... eels a. i 
) | ' | 
50-100 |......00-- hel |. A ee... re 
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TABLE 42, —STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FoR 1887-88—Continued. 


Drviston A.—Private Schools for Girls, Part II—Continued. 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
217 | Annie Wright Seminary........ $40 800 |$1,000 | $5,200 |$50, 000 | $3,000 J......ss00-/cccee aeaeets 


WEST VIRGINIA. | 


218 | Morgantown Female Sem- 16-32 GOO recscssese| 8,000) | eereresens osecsccsese|acsscnesteemecs aasetae 
inary. 

219 | Wheeling Female Academy... 50 200 | 3800, 10,000 0 O |. ..ceecceeescccscoes 2 

WISCONSIN. | 

DOOMESt. Mary's’ Day Gand Eich icecemeamltecocsecess|veccocssctl'sssaseaseoces losseceeneaum coonetemmees 0 0 
School. | 

221 | St. Mary’s Institute... GUM te tiseslcer yee h-cescoononcn| aiatuate ah | Abo. seedh occ eee : 

222 | St. Catherine’s Female A140 | 2,800 |...ceccooe! 75,000 |......0ee0e EB Rceercct Oi iacesaes 206 
Academy. 

* Statistics of 1886-86. a Includes board. 
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TABLE 42,—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1887-88. . 


DIVISION B.—Private Schools for Boys.—PART II. 


| 
I 4 ra 9 kt 2 o o i Lo} 1, ey . 
See ne Wl e. ) he Vee | Seer 
9 Beane 5 So 2s "Am |e oon o 
&0 . mn og O +3 =x oe af sor 
ae 2 | AS Di Bary Og8 |wWad oo 
£2 |°S|ae| Of | gb | “Be | e5e [sae 
Name. Oz ae = 5 oe one aia aoa 
ae eeemcadW SS 4 a %a | a“ 2 | Seat aoe 
cH an | o& © | so we | seo [sok 
= go aq ae See Seo Sehy ope 
E ca | ea | S22 | eS= | 858] 824 
< Zin | > > < cof eons al ercel = 
& 13 14 oy) 16 RY 18 19 | 20 
ALABAMA. | 
1 | High School for Boys........| $27-36 NS5, 000 | '$20, 000 |].......0:scenseccf sacsosearssem eens. enc OMONND 
2; Athens Male Academy..... 20-50 0 0 5, 000 0 0 0 0 
3 | Livingston MaleAcademy} 30-50 |........... 30 3,500 |ih......0seteesel eee $250 |... cece ; 
4! Marion Military Institute.. 50 250 150 60, C00 0 0 OW coseses 
5 | Towle’s Institute for Boys 75-90 |.....0008./ 800 12,000 |) .....:cccnnseses|ceeeeeeren es Jasbonscodged Pooaconodec 
6G StwAndrewis Academiy......|) mou 0 Os eaenenecs|Rescarvseset | LO; OOO) tcc lsccaverss|teecinestnereeebereneererenl enereneres 
7 | University High School.... 46 DOORS. <..ce502 25, 000 } ....... FEEGOLSCO|[ensG6 enocdbac 0 0 
CALIFORNIA. 
8 | Belmont School......ssesssss 500-600 h G00!) 3004!) 35, 000!1,.....ccccscessse|earee-ccereesft dees efaeenan 
9 | McPherron Academy ...... 50-80 }........cccfsosceessceg © 1, 800 | (OE eeneeceadcride [ee outepano. Leone erates 
10 California Military Acad- 50| 1,324 saeeeeeeree BO, O00 | .sssessosevssss|escoeenenes ell een eeeed eee een 
emy, 
11 | Hopkins Academy ........0 60 500 | 2,600 | 50, 000 S3OMO0O |... -ceeeers. alles sconces Se ncaeneee 
12 | Sacket Schoo!]® .......csccccsses SO-SO (Meee cs cvscce Petes encsessonsd] seccoesconcoasens (oe ttemtteen eeliceceaeeeeees eomazeeeee 
18 ; Sacred Heart College........ 40 | 2,500 500 | 100, 000 seisoseccas |soacestetes cdhlecaeestae tea eeecaeenae 
14 | Urban School............06secc0 125 100 AQOR ES sesscessesss] 0 0 0 0 
15 | Laurel Hall College ......... aA00 800 | 2,500 80, 000 |......... eisesslsocecettecd Ms vccemetees | eemereneee 
16 | St. Matthew’s Hall............ ai50 500 250 nee 0 0 0 0 
COLORADO, 
17 | College of the Sacred’ 240 | 1,000 |.......... 200, 000 ||| ...cscssssoveasstPoonestesseecees| ccommemeectel teeemeens 
Heart. 
UES |} ETS FAD onoonencoosapenooonac 60 SOOM aecteee: 30, 000 |}... ccccsemeeses eeeeeeeeeeees FRE ocr koanocoa: 4 
CONNECTICUT. 
19 | Black Hall School............ a500 |.........., 100 PRC 0 90 RRR eeence ‘fooadeencoused Eucossrisooed (ossonacce 
20 | Park Avenue Institute ..... 60-100 500 0 25, 000 0 (CE PREP eeascod 0 
21 | Curtis School for Boys...... 500 |..... 2.06 WoC D00b, CCC EEEREEEE CREPE EEOC CEG! |. coocernooHBee lesibooscoriean [nosoocd0sd 
22 | Episcopal Academy of 400 | 1,000 0 52, 000 0 0 0 0 
Connecticut. 
23 | Wilson Grammar School..!| 80-100 SHON) eeeseceet GIRL BRR cit, (ocoocosteeeeee| bacauos uoods lscononcoase 
24; Hopkins Grammar 80 AOI oes eoeene 57a Beer aceoscaspeceal le coocadoad bonscecaccs 
School. * 
25 | Bulkeley School... : 0 100 0 40, 000 65,000 | $4,500 0 0 
26 | Bett’s Military Academy. 450 | 300 |... cceoee 20,000 | ..c.cccccsenmeres Ls Suiidardouedaleeeee eee Beene 
27 | School for Boys *.......cs00000) L0Q-150 PA0,0))) He acebocess ys 0) 0, I PEC Ecnccacconccoc|angooodoaedd bsnoonoadad 
28 | The Gunnery. sec| GOUT GOR |Reerreseli teecctsecdless soa. OEEEH epee nocochec Rrra bercnoneiee| Pbacnoosds 
29 | Wilton Boardise School.. “ ZOO [Pec ssccceselsaceess 10, 0CO |.......... sassseghit cesssenseess OUR. cceeeess 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
80 |’ Linthicum Inetitute®...... Ma. serecelneemeetacer ee Mies ss. s.a0- 
31 | Arlington Aeademy......... 60-100 |... eae 
32 | Columbian College Pre- SO ee tec stp casse este BU, O00 
paratory School. * é : 
33 | Rittenhouse Academy...... LOR. .coe04 | 200 3, 600 
34 | St. John’s College *........... BY) | Cooareesee, PReEeeeree: 120, 000 
GEORGIA, 
35 | Atlanta Baptist Seminary 8 | 2,080 |.......00 20, 000 
#6 | Academy of Richmondi}....css-.seteleiierses|eoososeescdfisreress..<0004]. 
County. * | 
37 | St. Patrick’s Commercial 15-30 | 1,000 |. 20,/000 J... ...ccceeeeMenseress <0. | +: 5a ern 
Institute.* 
38 | Hearn Institute®............... AQT Me cs 00.08 25,000 J.......:cc eerie «css lcs eee 15,080 
89 | Slade’s School for Boys... SOyeee ty) 2500) 1,500 |. Sea m....| cee ae 
40 | University High School .. BY BN lh. cancondh ReREREEEO | pobaCeBOHEEEEE Pee ccocao; 0 ) 
41 | Marietta Male. Academy... 20-40 |........... 100 | 2,500 | ae 2998 | teens 


* Statistics of 1886-87, aIncludes board. 
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TABLE 42—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1887-88—Continued. 


DIVISION B.—Private Schools for Poys.—PART II—Continued. 


be ee. | oO n On) oO: os ng oe 
£ om | [. Be 23/3 ees 
Seis 2.| 28 | 8s as iar [see 
eo pao | St 95 Cae eu |e 
ac ce, | iy fae mes ee | wes le © 
ny Bee} Aj @2e| Va ie o= | O59 | ozs 
Name, SM ei st| <a | She | eee cee oes 
mam) ci ies | £2 | 322 | eae | ge |see 
= ee is | dé ed peo | a6 Zyl 
< 2° | ne <7 | See ~~ eee 
2 18 M4 45 16 17 iS 19 20 
{ i 
GEORGIA—continued. | | 
42 | Johnston Institute............ 2) coe $500} 2s. sacs. eR eee eA ye hee 
43 | Savannah Acadenpy .........) 90 | a3Co | ipocarTee 8,000 0 | 0 0 0 
44 | Sacred Heart Seminary.... 210) | peeerreree Weeesseces leccssutsoacterelontentersosnsess lacceecenssecseycceseme tenes i ae 
ILLINOIS. | 
45 | German Evangelical | 0 | 3,000 |.......4.. 5 90, O00! |. .ccasdeecascechenscaee cones aeceamee ate 
| Lutheran School.* { | | | 
46 | Bunker Hill Aacademy*..... 6350 560 jrereeeseees 80,000) eer elec |ooess cane cau eee 
4G | Aljere cade tiv’, ....cscsctsl cate neocons | oot eee Pee |sicage, oleae (teen Hoesen: oe 
43 | German-American Acad-| 40-100! 700 (........... } 25,000 F ol epee | neat . 
emvy.* { 
49 | The Harvard School.........; 100-250 | 300 | $600 | 25,000 | 0 | 0) 0 — 0 
50 | University School............. | 125-200 |.......000 | ooononanas Neeoste coneeess Pecepoeicco-n cel Bactoocenane |kacoodosond Hao pooces 
51 | Evangelical Proseminary.| 150 | 1,500 |" 200 | "70,000 on, ie. ‘ae $757 
52 | Whipple Academy*~........... SOLED NOU Ml eeicceces co:|-0snnseceasssealensoenenntte qiscelacvecourenese | ee ee 
58 | Morgan Park Military BOO | 200) 250 | 30,000 |....emecnsreres | hs SNe cece, |e 
Academy, | 
INDIANA. | | | 
BL | Classical School for Boys. 60-100 sess artarna 10, 000 aeeeees | See 3: |e 
INDIAN TERRITORY. | | | | 
DOM SE CNC A CACCENY t...cc-..cesclocaseseieeeers | 300 es | T8800 | ees | Br ts Aree Hr encann 
56 | Cherckee National Male 0 i SOOM metsO BP 1205000) | eeeerwere seer: ee £15, 000 0 
Seminary. | i | 
Iowa. | ; | | | | | | 
57 | Kemper Hall ®.......c.cece0-- b375 | 8,000 |. BO WOO) Meet ....|..n.cceeee ee Looe 
38 | Wartburg College ........... ae 1,168 | 1,500 | 1B, 200 |osaersossnveore snopes | 2,700 
KENTUCKY, | 
59 | Cecilian College .........-..01 | 
GORUucby Schooll.....-.-.-.-- | 1 
61| Preparatory and Select | 
i Sehool of the Abbey. 
62 ; Lancaster Male Seminary.. 
63 | Alleghan Academy........... | 
64 | Louisville Military Acad- 
emy. 
65 Louisville Rugby School. 
66 | Shelbyville Male Acad- 
| emy. 
LOUISIANA. 
67 | Leche’s Graded Institute. 
68 | St. Ilsidore’s College*........ 
69 | Thibodeaux College Bo a0occc ' 
| MAINE. | | 
| 
70 | Abbott Family School *.....} 250-300 | 2,000 /..... Ree scsesowaencoms Re cccccs bocoa es eee 
71 Franklin Family School...) 8300 | 450 (1200000. |, 00019 2s roscoe donecenscses 
| MARYLAND. | | | 
72 English, German, and 50-125 |........... ei ey... soe 
enr| Classical School. | | i 
; Oxford School for Boys*...| 126 I. Beer lees esesesse! « BE ORLEn osotiicoo Stes) aie esl Ae reece 
* Statistics of 1836-87, a Private Tei 6 Includes board, 
ea 
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TABLE 42,—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCIIOOLS ror 1887-88—Continued. 


Division B,—Private Schools for Boys.—Part 11—Continued. 


(ene e 9 n ) i a* o% ory So 
| & | Sb/8 | Ba | £8. | Ska lee fees 
Was ll Ae a co BRS As | ea | oom 
an eS 2 2 og Us ey tS en |& opt 
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= wo a Sa wt uj aN oho lua 2en 
8 ca} oe ea =u fue Wesel eee 
ps Qn o = . Sie ces ass. B.2.5 
ao | 2 Ee ogs CoS | ous ites 
Ss ag 3 a © on 8 WO os 
a ha UG oo Bak ems | soe | 926 
< 4A” oF a < HH < <q 
z 13 14 £5 16 17 18 19 20 
MARYLAND—continued. | 
74 § t. Joseph’s Academy $24-48 4, 00 POSH CHORE GS) CO HHCCEET ences THTOHHHEHER ETO ERG oa qesett terse eereee eres! seoeoscove 
(Calvert Hall).* 
79 | School for Boys....... Paasters 130-160 0 0 $5, 000 0 0 0 0 
76 | Wright’s University HOD lssosoconnay |) Sha 30, O00 i]. <c.cscreceseeenlteseeeeneenee 0 0 
School, 
77 | Ammendale Normal Ine |.........000 SOOT esse sed 60, 000 }........ Pree lrereercrod| Prerric socorlervepeeeses 
stitute,* 
78 | Brookeville Academy ...... | 40 OE coves 5, 000 sssseeonengneseen|snengeaneeney] ereaeeeacens Saneseoees 
79 | Mt, St. Joseph’s College.....| B20) | SEO co.cc 65,000 'f\;csreerscrosess {ieee ae | RS. ee eee pees 
80 | Charlotte Hall School....., 15 | 6,000 | 4,000 25, 000 $2, 600 | sseseeresenees $2, 600 |...,.c000 0 
81 College of St. James | a300 secccce 4000] coe eescoece We, 000 Per geecccorsencce eeeeocosoces ry Bpo8c 80000 eoogecgoces 
Grammar School.* 
82 | West Nottingham Acad- 80-40 ZOD WE, ..ss0ee d 7, OGO |. Bceceaces Me ceee fessont DOOM | seceeveces 
eny. 
83 | Maupin’s University | 60-80 | 200 cooannpancg;| AACE) | Sacooc . b aconennOde assusprears jereescores 
School. 
84 | Frederick College..,.........; 23-60 | 2,000 73 10, 000 0 0 800 0 
85 | McDonogh Institute ........ 0 | 2,500 | 1,000} 300,000 705,000 | $38, 900 O: ecgageeres 
86 | St. George’s Hall for Boys..| 250-3800 800 300 , 0 | 0 0 0 
87 | Upper Marlborough | 0 275 50 2, 000 0 | 0} 1,200 $25 
Acadeniy. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
83 | Phillips Academy ............ 


€9 | Private Classical School*.. 
90 | Private School for Boys’... 


91 |] Carleton’s School for 
Young Menand Boys. * 
92 | Day and Family School 
for Boys.* 
93 |} Scientific Preparatory 
School. 
94 | Williston Seminary........... 63 | 2,000 |10,000 | 150, 000 355,000 | 15,000 0 0 
95 | Sedgewick Institute .......0000, 75 | 8,000 }..... oanoo! NoDEHEROREELEEM PEDRERCoernnoded ‘0 cOneo TERETE ee segeuvess be etesee 
96 | Groton School .....sscccseseee G80) FON) TSO) 120,000 J .s..ccsecrce-eet Recs anc | ~..! 2, 060 
97 | Mt. Hermon Academy....... al00 | 2,300} 250] 250,000 |i... NE Se cosh Lee. 
98 Allen Home School..........., 79-125 1, 000 ' eevecseesese Coe egeneeseoreo® a ecees e eee eee 7 
99 | Home School for Boys*..., a600 | 2,000 | HCEIEE eeeege = 10; 000 li), .ssessceeeaeen Wess izcecccdleesetesseered tes jaaeess 
100 gu et and Classical | 200 / 1,000 0). 5,000 | 0 0 0 0 
chool, 
101 | St. Mark’s School, ......sec00s 500 | 1,500 200 | PAO AU00)) lexocnococenqnogas) Kiesnonenoc 661 aagodino005. 500 
102 | Dummer Academy -......... a450 GODOT i ocsccscr _ 25, 000 | 10, OOO WM scesesececeleceone come’ siswemeeess 
108 , Greylock Institute ........... 50 590 400} 50,000 | 0} 0 0 0 
104 | Edwards Place School ..... 600 BD | occonceoncs Becone ee (ocQooreEs3000"| fo SuooxonErE|[s0nD0c000063 sHOSSCCNC 
105 | Highland Military Acad- 250 700 | 1,500 BOLO) Panagacnosccccoce| lac caveeeette Here cssase eer 
emy. | 
106 |} Worcester Academy......... 80-45 500 | 1,000 | 200,000 81, 000 é\, SX00) |[ososcenon00- 43, 000 
MICHIGAN. 
107 } Michigan Military Acad- 350 | 800 500) fF HAD, 000 | .:....s0cnesseeetmenntes “cone eee ‘scum nomen 
emy. | 6 
MINNESOTA, 
108 | Shattuck Schooi ......, Rago! 60 | 1,000 | 2,500 | 250, 000 15, 000 200"), cece cee 12, 900 
109 | Evangelical Lutheran ZomPInOOONN.....-.c: ; ' PRP cod noocs CLEEEEE |ceeocosocodd 2, 534 
School. 
110 | Lake View Academy’....., SOTEZOOMS...ccsce08 | Ml, O00 | .....ccccee eee cconsssed)0c-.seueeenlemeeeeemte 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Ill | Okolona Male Academy*.J ....,....c00 lecoceesossdeecceseeeed 10, 000 |... ss0cscet mesa soons Ub asceeeoeee eer 
112 | Jefferson College. ........5., 301 2,400{ 100| 30,000 45,000; 4,100} — 0} 0 


* Statistics of 1886-87. aIncludes board. 
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Division B,—Private Schools for Boys. —Part Ii—Continued. 


& in| @ u o4 hee! L548 
| & oe S | = ae | 23, |25 eos 
=a. a = | ~ - | ae... | Beree 

| | ae] § | Be| se | Pe Bue | ee mae 
po om sien = "S ee & od = 6 =< 
ame. Cee roe . a tw 3 ae G0 eon 2 ao 

| om | ow | om Cm ee | 2.8 | ss )e8s 

= |es|é<|] Su | 822 | 988 | 42) 353 

= es 2 Zé | ace anes ee EES 
| < ‘ | ; 2 < 
la ee i 

, re 
2 he | 14 | 15 16 | 17 18 | 19 | 20 
MISSOURI. 
113 | Kemper Family School... $110 | 1,500 | $500 $30,000 0 0 0 0 
14 | St, Paul's College........0..4 BUM cater crecss|costteses | 8, OCO }...000 Roceepno co [socccosocesond oncnon coOOex $60 
, 115 | Wentworth Male Acad-| 33-53 200 50 15, 000 0 0 | 0 
| emy. | 
116 | St. James Military Acad-| 825} 0| 500! 20,000 [esesue sree eseeraeee| 10, 000 
enly. 
117 | Educational Institute....... 40-100 | 1,150 200 | 32,000 0 | 0 0 | 0 
118 | Lutheran High School...... 4.0) | Breencosnes Hebccaaore lied acsceetier oul poigcesstecsectaes aoeeeeeeeeaee OM cee: 
119 | Smith Academy «ssc 70-100 0|2,000{ 75,000 | 0 0 0 | 0 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. | | | 
120 | St. Paul’s School’.........0..+8 BOE PSAOCOE Meccescsces|csuasouteneres |e =e bt Bc é 
121 | Phillips Exeter Academy. Oe Ree ee | i a EN ot 
NEW JERSEY, | | 
122 | Academic Department of 0|3,700| 600| 18,2292/ ¢33,700! 81,100 0} 601 
German Theological 1 
School of Newark, N.J. 

123 | Adelphic Institute............ |rtnasaseseaess eeceneseees eee Ipsconbenooncco9) pnDoS00 neneciong : Perse scaleveatesausesleepeeees ood 
124 | Bordentown Military In- |@275-325 jo..ussulesseeen | 20) 000 ee ene ae Lae 
stitute. | | 
125 | West Jersey Academy...... | MOE 50 | 20000 reg cares re sesies] 1900 
126 | Seeley’s Home School for GOED |..0...0m8. Veecs:| OO00n ee oc) rn aoe A ae 

Boys. i | 1 
127 English and Classical HOGI. .....08 ee ee: | eer Nb ios. IA cae 1 ae 
School. ‘ | | 
128 | Freehold Institute * ........; 50-80 | 1,00 lees al 50, 000 | Lieeeee |. eee aes |... a 
129 | Stevens High School........., 75-150 | ........| 1,000 | 50,600 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
130 | Courtland Place School..... 100 | 2,560 | 600 | 20, 000 Io... .sescereeee «| iee— see secoanss ecey eee 
131 | Lawrenceville School....... TOD }....0.....| 2,000 | 800,000)| 400)000 | 25,1000 |............ Leoecert 
132 | Morris Academy...e.useseee | 100-140 | (| 2 ee. 0 | 0 0 | 0 
133 | Mt. Holly Academy....,....{ 40-60/ 500/ 100] 10,600. 0 | 0 0 0 
134 | Newark Academy ......... 50-120 | 200 | 800} 59,000 1500, ao 0 | 0 
135 | Rutgers College Gram- | 52-72 |occccsulsscsseccee 50,000 [ccsscccerssenee 1.2 bauer oes 
mar School. * | | 
186 | Mr. Leal’s School.....ssseese- 100 0} 300] 6,000 | 0 0} 0 | 0 
137 | Preparatory School%......... 100 | 100 j...... nO OCU M Nemec soctcesssecehoerenes 2 ae polls eoccuend 
‘ 138 | Summit Academy ............ 125 | 200 | TOO | 10,0000)... ...c.-.cef eee ee ee 
: NEW MEXICO. | ' | | | 
| | | | 
139 | Las Vegas College............ 30 | 4,000 | Pi ME oot Se. ee oes Fs 
140 | St. Mary’s College ............ YA GO |. .c.cpetd 3000 bccentae ieee jereoseenensnes | $129 | 
141 | St, Michael's College * ...... 20 | 1,500 [2200 20, 600 | ase 
NEWYORK, =| | ' | | | 
142 | Astoria Latin Schools... Fe MN nae, Yo Hk 
143 | Brooklyn Latin School B75: | UL. ccccecl ocnsass cee lean 
| _ for Boys. | | | 
144 | Colleze Grammar School* 60 O50) 4 bocce cee COMER EEEED Mpocbrerccorecca| boconcasecsack ean ROReS Pre eee 
145 | Prospect Park Institutet™ ..}.............. Le nancrn| bescaseceEe RRP SEE Pes ceercccaennocolioccococsnauées bobeueeocose beecceeene 
146 | English, Classical and | 60-140/ 50 |......... | sesseecescordilatereines aia a He doses 
Mathematical School. * | | 
147 | Canandaigua Academy *.. E> | —_— | 35,000] cc ee Boe ce 
148 | Clinton Grammar School.. 49 564 800 | 4, O00! |... cccssereeteess eetertee sss aes 183 | 165 
149 | Cornwall Heights Semi- ON | BROCCO. ee levees 
nary*. 
150 | Groton Military Institute* 75 | 500 | 50, 0000} ..2) eee 2! See 
151 | Glen Tower School’......... J 050) ee ee a] G0) COO Seer ccc) occ ccreseene| savages 
152 | St. Paul’sCathedralSchooll | 400 | 1,200| 750 | $00, C00 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
* Statistics of 1886-87, a Includes board. 
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“ P= Bo a} 7s o= 12 5 Os | 0 Spain 
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ae | ge | Sa] Sa ag | ee | Sc eee 
se | 2p | o® Ong Bae eas | 22— les 
< Bg 3% Ea Oo8 os otic COs 
5 BE | 3 ao 5 sk g7zu | gon /aea 
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2 13 14 15 i6 17 18 19 20 
NEW YORK—continued. 
Colgate Academy *.......0 O83 || TL OD |losconeocce $03, OOD |..ascccescesccons|ceeece oocsecs |seaeestestens lsveceeetere 
St. John’s Military School 400 SOO cesiassesese 100, 000 |.,.:..ccscocovseens|eccececceceees lecsesemectecs | eoeemeees 4 
St. Austin’s School............ ZO) |roccenetet lenocserwess| 200, 000 |... ...ccosnvaracee|(nosesssecsesenttecoue ore | (ae semeaere 
Trinity English and Clas- | 120-100 | 1,200 /$3, 000 20, 000 0 0 0 0 
sical School for Boys. 
Siglar’s Preparatory UCQG GO ltcererc..:c| 30,000 |.,..ccccsccemmetreneeemene axsucvccenec|soaoenees : 
School.* 
Barnard School.......00. secre, 80-240 
Berkeley School*........... 300 
Callisen’s School for Boys 200 | ccccateasy 
Collegiate School..........0 80-260 
Columbia Institute *......... 90-300 
Cutler’s Private School |a250-400 
for Boys. 
Dwight School.......s0cccssceee 150-250 
Everson’s Colle giant |... ccsscees]ecsccsscecs|seccees Roce|steris ce sesveaee| onssceccseccetonsesessttemmecen | cccoedecsentitenecones 00 
School for Boys. 
a Avenue School for 200 MSOs cccccsessrs| 9) 40, O00 |..:.cccceeceeeee: J ihoncoenoannd fPerbocrorce becao Seeces 
oys. 
Lyon’s Classical School*...| 200-300 |.....sssssslecessccccse!ossceesecccceesl voces siceacedecee | hereeeteeer ea eraeeae eee ates. seoseees 
MecMullen’s Private | 100-240 500 0 0 0 0 0 0 
School for Boys. 
Richards’ School for Boys... sce MELO: | covoests seljacssscccocseeceRcesececcscocsoccalsceteate racers] mireecesmenaraseeeetts 5 
St. Louis College ..ccccceeessee "100-250 20 009 ea y ee! ee. | ensoasececevel trousers ab een 
University Grammar 50-250 | Bes ludacsetecrne sess svesssessdlcaasecae 


School.* 
Woodbridge School.......... 
Mohegan Lake School*..... 
Peekskill Military Acad- 


emy. 
WiorrallllPilallPicaeecssseeseeses 
Poughkeepsie Military 
Academy. 
Riverview Military Acad- 


emy. 

Classical - and English 
School. 

Fort Hill cohen bo 

Hale’s Classical and ‘Sci- 
,entifical Schoo] * 

Wagner Memorial Luth- 
eran College. 

The Bryant School.......6. + 

Holbrook’s Military 
School. 

Mount Pleasant Military 
Institute, 

St. John’s School *............. 

St. Mary’s Academy ~*....... 

ARTO NPA CAC eC liiynes. ce eeeeeeteees 

Boys’ Boarding School.... 

Alexander Institute. ......... 

Professor Davison’s Insti- 
tute. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Asheville Military Acad- GON cetecccelano +0 cess Bi QOH BARRE ER orsocco! <cosoccetaen 

emy. 

St. Mary's College............ ei) Wi ok! A cee PO 8! | DR Soc 
Binghaim School.............., 100 | 5,000 }..........| 30,000 0 0 0 0 
Clinton Male Academy.... B10)! Besccceceat! | goagosonn. HOU dt. .seseseaeeeeen Weescessessices)eccssstesennl|ssecmeemtee 
Buckhorn Academy ......... 20M 200i cecesel 11,000 9... ...c/RR Meets. 1s: 0 met : 


* Statistics of 1886-87, a Inziudes board. 
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NORTH CAROLINA—cont’d., F 
LOGHEConCcOrd me MGalion fil coh | ela COM MmmL OOM mrsrsseeoosl OL, DOU! loncteseceesticsee | eeeeserreceena| cree actetaes| -temicceres 


School. 
197 | Jackson Male Academy...| 12-20 0 0 §S10,0) |bocooncieerxcocad|foooocomonnnn: 
198 | Hiorner School ............c0000 © || 1000) |ecococssos 
199 | Raleigh Male Academy.... 40-50 0 
260 | Vine Hill Male Academy..|......cccssss|eccesssscee|seecsccones 
201 | Shelby Military Insti- 15-45 Pecevescas 
tute.* 
2 | Statesville Male Academy.| 25-40 |........cc/ecesssceees 


203 | Morrelle’s English and 36-56 
Classical School. 
204 | Cape Fear Academy.........| 36-54 


OHIO. 
205 | Collegiate School .............. 100-180 0 
206 | Franklin School-.............. WW ihe Wetecvcccctlecesss sess 
207 | St. Francis Gymnasium..... 30 sea est|scsiesces sleceeee| Caleceesaseste snes | secwtcer=*=-7)| MECN |Cesteisctrece 
208 | Brooks Military Academy | 100-150 bees 
209 | St. Mary’sInstitute’*............ 30 | 3,000 |.......000 
OREGON, 
210 | Bishop Scott Grammar 40-60 | 1,000 j........../ 100,000} $10,000; 1,500 )............ 
School. 
211 | St. Michael’s College.........).....cssse 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
212 | Bethlehem Academy*.......| 40~80 
213 | Preparatory School for 100 
Lehigh University. 
214 | Chambersburg Academy... 60 
215 | Germantown Academy....| 50-125 
216 | The Yeates Institute......... 25-60 
217 | Nazareth Academy........... a295 
218 | Treemount Seminary’%......| 54-80 
219 | St. Mary’s Preparatory 200 
College. 
220 | Cheltenham Academy...... 150 
221 | Academy of the Protes- | 100-150 |..........1..0scscee 
tant Episcopal Church. 
222 | Classical Institute............ 100-150 |. 
223 | Girard College for Or- 0 
phans. 
224 | Martin’s School for Boys..} 120-800 | 1,000 |...........) 1, O90 |......ssc.cccssselescccssnsensss}ensscc enon] san secnsece 
225 | North Broad Street Se- { 70-160 | 400 | 300 |..........cssce[ecocescssecncerce|soecccenscosssfareecesoreee| toncsessoce 
lect School. ‘ 
226 | Rittenhouse Academy...... 80-100 
227 | William Penn Charter | 125-150! 500} 500) 80,000} 75,000} 3,500 |.....0......)...-..:00 
School. 
22 Su RrimiGyeerall’....ccccscleesm eee LOO | cvaeeeeees | ee scan tet 
229 | Hamilton School .............. BET ea coeeccod boccecEBe. | EREE EE EREEE Od csoaocBoccnoocc|osoncechocadod) |aandaagnocsy Roncaasaase 


230 | Harry Hilman Academy..| 50-100 


BHODE ISLAND. 


231 | Berkeley School............. 100-140 0 

232; English and Classical | 60-125 se siescc settee MMMM seas vsres Aherccseccxsca|covssesesse 
School. 

233 | La Salle Academy ............ BOMIL COG. ...00ccdlsus-ssctenccsss|stterecenteemeetehater occoliec ot 

234 | University Grammar! 50-125 /...... 
School.* 


* Statistics of 1886-87, a Includes board. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 

235 | High School of Charles- $40 100 | $500 | $15,000 |......00..4) 84,000 | $4,000 |...... 900K 
ton. 

236 | University School............. SO=125u eee eee se ror loaned AoA il eeieceaseenets Bcd) edeenrbodescn | soma: ooaGon| iateseaes 

237 Summerville High 40 © tncnece vane 0. |. .sccaseccessseen| seanacsestenes| Heeeteeeteeel saseanenees 
School.* 

238 | Male High School............ 30 0 0 2, 000 0 0 60 

TENNESSEE. 

239 | Culleoka Academy’*............ BOM) 1, GFD jlooposend + 4,060 |. eae 

240 | Montgomery Bell Acad- 7 200 200} 20,000 $50, 000 3, 000 0 0 
emy. 

TEXAS. | | 
241 | St. Joseph’s College ........ DA atts al iessecc-s0 N20, COO |... esr saeeMMaL cee $1, 000 
242 | St. Mary’s College™*........... DaLOMbaecessastttsesessesces|( OO, O00 |... :0ccoocsetenenbeececcsacnemmal tecranaactere|cammneemeen 
VERMONT. 

243 | Vermont Episcopal Insti- a300 | 2,000 200 25, 000 0 0 0 0 
tute. 

VIRGINIA. | | 

244 | Abingdon Male jorietaus 50-75 0 0 12,500 | 0 0 4) 0 

245 Episcopal High School..... 90 0 0 20, 600 0 0 | 0 | 0 

246 | Potomac Academy NOOSE YOM) {|aanonccoce 125 ©, 200 |p. .sesereer ote Means. Basses teense 

247 | St. John’s Academy ......... 40 } 1,100 700 12, 000 0 0 | 0 | 0 

248 | Bellevue High School ..... IPOS STGOOMS cc-cceere|)  -20:,000 |... .0csccneseee one eee ae ere ene oer eaten 

219 | Bethel Classical and Mili- 60 | 2,000 | 350 25, 000 25, 000 3,000 0 0 
tary Academy. | 

250 | Pantop’s Academy .. 66 | 1,200 50 30, 000 0 0 0 0 

251 | Virginia Midland Acad- 50) [ieeseoet ess: <0 re BOO! j..cccseeenees F | DOerDCOCEEEE |Aebar seine 0 
emy. 

252 | Mt. Waltoiie High School. a206 60,0) | AaRReeeec AEOOO Iecccovetees ic Miveceviweltaees ps00000 

253 | Seven Islands School........ 50 OOM Res csccusee 5, 000 | ..scccssssoceees ohoooended| essoancndscalenococosane 

254 Norfolk AcadeMy.......00 eee 60 eee eereetes| sees asesdce 50, 000 ee secceesesaneees Seah Sesbeantes | searetereonn | seeneneasoe 

255 University School seeeese voscee a 5, 000 seeoccce doe 13, 000 eoecttee Ooasecece Co eebesegncees|sasecasboceas theres 

256 Suffolk Military Acad- wee ecesescnece 0 O80 0bb Ges] sececcseses ry ete ry Gee tleoscee 
emy.* | 

257 | Hanover Academy’%........ cae GSD CMM ee wescccees| 15, O00 |.....cccssesstanWeretsiscsenca ten teseee tenes ate 

258 | Fishburne School.............. 50 SOCK Merete] a 12000! |...cc.c0. BAERCHG! Hnponricn 0 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
259 | Washington College......... 40-50 400 |.....006| 60,000 50, 060 3,000 OO vcncaeres 
260 | Holy Angels College’*.u...lscccsssesoese GaOs Om irene apoedla ASOGNRGN DOOR RAOREE Pree enics sgcccecn ieee Prracaica caress npeviodcen 
WEST VIRGINIA, ; | 

261 Charlestown Male Acac- 40-60 BOO Hee ces eebseset ran cseeds scans besosee bbeocccee OO treed O8eeces | evcnes seeous (ass eceeesee 

emy. | 
WISCONSIN, 

262 | Mission House of the Re- 2G POCO || sescevsces.\ecnccsseeete odelsss vesscassesane APReMemMamees of ee. 7, 600 
formed Church in the | 
United States. * i 

263 | Concordia College............)...ccesccesees 800 | 1,500 AOSOOO) U). .. 00s cceos seca eemmmamtetees sss | Pentic Fi ORR cere 

264 | Marquette College... i! COM 000) 3, 500\1) 130,000 |........cccccoct MRM ses-aolseecoussaah 1, 860 

265 | Milwaukee Academy... 80-120 | 300] 400} 18,000 |... Bh. | occ riod soso cco 

266 | St. Lawrence College.. 30 | 1,800 300 40, 000 |...... Beibonocchon | gansoncnanadc ) jrecnoc 

267 One ae Hapocoocon, NoDeEREEEEA Acc aseaseuaccerceatel Mtuietaice sco! ecesa settee eteee meme 

268 | Catholic Normal School’... 175i! eBOOWs... oe sccMTEO00 |... coc. MIM cl, | avsnoneae | eT cc ; 

269 | Seminary of St. Francis.....|. 165 12,000 |ivssss) 180,000 |....- cess — | ee ie ‘ 


* Statistics of 1886-87, a Includes board. 
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TABLE 42,—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS For 1887-88. 


DIVISION C.—Private Schools for Both Sexes. —PART II. 
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ALABAMA, 

ITPA arenes PNStitube*ccsoce tke cccccke eee memes etc meatertesalss's aie 

2 | Ashland High School........ 

8 | Trinity Normal School..... 

4} Wilcox Male and Female 

Institute.* 

5 | Centreville School ............ 

6 | Fort Deposit Institute ...... 

7 | Furman Academy ............ 

8 | Gaylesville High School... 

9 | South Alabama College ... 


10 | Male and Female School”.. 
11 | Travis Academy?..........c00+ 
12 | Jasper High School..........clecoecscoseessss{ocnase secroe|-seecceeees 
138/German Evangelical 


Lutheran School. 
14 | Opelika Seminary ............ 
15 | Perdue Hill High School.. 
16 | Moore Academy....... ieee 
17 | Prattville Academy........... 
18 | Remlap Institute*..........000 
19 | Roanoke Institute ............ 
20 | Six-Mile Academy ...........- e sexes 
21 |} Springville Educational es | 
Institute.* | 
22 | Talladega Collece...........00 
23 | Wetumpka Academy®,,....)......esesseee 00 | 
ARKANSAS, | 
24 | Central Collegiate Insti- w ZOOS |eteseareecss 13, 000 "| Fees leer Saaeacs| sencaspeetenieeeee ciaeese 
> tute.* | 
25 | Ouachita College.............0. 35 | 1,000 50} 31,000 |... cccccc seal eects: 00s] eereerenes eee whe 
26 | Fort Smith District High 17-381 300 200 G, COO |. ccccssooeecutteeeteee oo seal oeeeeeenes | 6 
School. 
27 | Male and Female Acad- 15-25 150) | iterrrse 1, 800) | See jezeenlenter errs Ones ooaG 
emy. 
28| Evening Shade High 23 200 250 1, 000 }..... shee eee occee FSO) lesa aetiess 
School. 
29 | Helena Seminary ......1....... 20-80 |........ Maieal| seeosewaciies||stsaeces «nness)onsceceseenemn| ereeertered lemme ageren |ereee aesenea 
30 | La Crosse Collegiate In- BAU 89) || orsnqncacon| ane teers 1,000 |: : ens GS 
stitute. 
31 | Male and Female College.. 40 400 |...seececes «| LO;000 |.:... eee pereemerenes |aeeees wae 600 
82 | Rogers Academy .us....sssceres 15 3380 120 | 17,500 0 0 0 2, 782 
83 | Searcy College’ ........s...0000. 80-59 |.......008. Bee ae ets 5 Lacteeiceseccele ovvecssgesces| ceteneeocers leaeestns attlhessicssecns 
CALIFORNIA. 
S4eConvent of Our Ladsaots eee eeterten ecreeeees eee anos | seas eee Jhiceeemamees Oca: 
Lourdes. 
30 | Commercial and Normal 60 SEY dal Pe scocaaccen 4,000 |.. E i edge bo 
School.* 
36 | Healdsburg College*......... 30-50 400 | .cescessesesl| 70) O00 | ...ccoceccccoe| eeeettiers 00] oo sceeneme ome mtensessie 
7 | Washington College wii...) cccseccsssedelcosece ences Rl. a Res one 
38 | Lakeport Academy..........: 30-40 460 LOE eee --.....lecoenes 
39 | College of Notre Dame ..... 40; 1,070 |....... seeee| 12,000 
40 | Placerville Academy......... 80-50 200)|\...ceseeer elo, OOO 
41 | Red Bluff College*............ 40-69) G00) | esp coocconc||ooooageee weses olaee : 
42 | Howe’s High School*........ 72 HOO! |. .ccccoseers OO EPR) oc occ PERE Pepeocccancal ancon soace 
43 | Westminster School* ........ BS). See Pace 15, OCON... .cocezeeete MMe ~ c++ nee| seen ee 
44 | Normal School ....scu.. | 19-45 BB |..:.10. ee, 0007 é; 
| COLORADO. | | 
45 | Longmont Collegce....... scone ee 75 200; 15 
46 | Salida Academy......... a 18, 36 ‘0 150 7B: 000 ome Moco cess 
47 | Tillotson Academy .........., sok) 2000) 100) 15, 000 oie ccseessss ltt cetci aes 
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CONNECTICUT. on | | 
48 Acadeniy of the Holy $150 ROO ccieituss cea]sveeiceentests | eee | wavasseacss 0 0 
Family. 
49 | Bacon Academy ...scscsceoee 18 360 $50 | $5,000 | $35,000 | $1,800 one 
D0 | Elmwood School. ......ccccccce 15-24 Hi saceesiees ss £70000, 0 Ree ee anal jesoooncontcl oonatocoosl Leompacencan 
dl | Mystic Valley English 50 600 C00) |) AOE (09.0) | eceooocncoccod jaocscocicone 0) 0 
and Classical Institute. | 
52 | New Canaan Institute’..... ADE recsemeses os | 0ssbsssezeus|cscsccoacescssl eoveccosceersnlooesteeteece  cerestnte sted eeeeceteee : 
53 | Upson Seminary... @600} 300 |............ | 8,0Q0"| een eee | 1) pene 
54] Robbins School.............00 | GOP Biss. <..- <a. caper | esswcscdeeet en Remeeterrmens |rssesesase| see eeeenenes ees 
53 | Norwich Free melt 15,45 | 5,000 3, 060 | 200, 000 | 160, 000 | 1C, 000 OUPE. <5. .c05e5s 
56 | McLean Seminary.......ss0 R 800 | 200 2, 000 Ou csccracsces OR. sosemces 
d7 | Seaside Seminary .. a! 500 50 7, 000 0 0 0] 0 
58 | Connecticut Literary Joa) ct BAGO) Mess: +assese|asesce ssc oes Sooeeestoees | ieee cenene: lacosneiccestes seaceueees 
stitution. | | 
59°} Wilton Academy...........00 Mseetecncetttes: ss 0s ecco eay\090c0ceRGa00| boQHdcocojen LaboSeondcocns locsoRSeneoss| looneaeocHOce GooagonoD0. ‘ 
60 | Parker Academy .. aeaee MOO oscsceticldssrversvcee| 2: OOO) Whos .cccmmleeccse een caeseces Lee 
61 | Woodstock Academy* Ae 5) |i B00 | Leer 18,000 | 25, 000 |....... saete|Pereeesseces | eesgemanes 
DAKOTA, 
62 | Arvilla Academy......... Sonn 24,30 660 800 8,500 0 Jrseengens a 
63 | Augustana College....s..co 18 S510) |hoscaoeanees 8,000 | 18,000 Deleses ahr $375 
64 | Fargo Academy ......ccccce 40-60 30.0) a PRP ar) oo. resco Oe 
65 | St. Bernard’s College........ 5-30 DOOM Pete csrcescs DA, OOQG eeeerrrttes: |reccto cer ctabswecs saccres | PP encracce: 
66 | Groton Collese® ._.0........04 37 Ho) Gere 25, O00 j...essrescenrelesecereceseesseceecree cee] 2, 0CO 
7 | Jamestown College®... i 22) 250 ae | S5MQOON Ps escasecs|uonseses Me escee Scones 
68 | Redfield College............0+ 30 GO G | ccesteesss 28,000 |.. étegfesvercseseee] 000 | 3,000) 
69 | Scotland Academy Pe oe 4-20 AD eeevcscecces OE OOO) UT eeectccevers|ccctes caseec 538 100 
70 | All Saints School* ............ . 80-60 PD ees ca0sss2ss|reoccccseeeed mementneerees |ene ses cenieee|| Catierenanices|| seeteneme 
71 | Sioux Falls University..... 26 800 209 | 40,000 0 1,500 
72) Yankton College .............. Smee, COUM eto, O00) | SONGUOR Mtemererc.c.|.conccccttas|mneansereres |ieneemes eres 
DELAWARE, 
73 | Conference Academy........ 45} 1,500 150 | 60,000 seats 
74} Academy of Newark........ 40 700 SOO | W2SOGOBerccsccsccs|sccesctsemmeberscesesssdecan ersoaene 
75 | Friends’ School.......... ssccuts 50 200 800} 30,600! 20,000 Oo eiaeerseecs 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
76 | Friends’ Select School...... 64-90 400 CO 1) SS000) |ecoccesscreco lecooe saedcclacesscsvente leurs Serine 
77 | St. Cecilia’s Academy....... SO) vaenestssie cele scaastecece|nacccutertenealeccscrsccece: | cocseeeeeren 0 30 
FLORIDA. 
78 | Daytona Institute ............ 24-35 DOO ic ceesicecsealocseccosscecca| cocostscnescoslescesscanecs ones eeensien |enmeeesse ets 
79 | De Land University ......... 82-60 | 1,500 500 | 25,000; 20,000 0} 14,390 
80 | East Florida Seminary..... 25 | 1,000 0} 35,000 | 46,150 1,000 0 
S1 | Cookman Institute .........0.|ccccccocceccoe 300 Lid | 15,000) |e. .ccccccsesstieooceeeeccne teemee testes 1, 092 
82 | Convent of Mary Immac-_ 20 OOM ce sesssssess MES LD |loscerrconcned foo00 oondcecolloceceeanda4 jansce-coonbad 
ulate. | 
83 | Florida Institute*.............. 7 EXOD Pec ccssces nae 7, 000! |b... .caccscessl eetoeee eerlocecasterse detec cess seek 
84 | Seminary West of theSnu- 0 0 150 | 13,500] 75,000 | 4,600 0) 0 
wannee River. * 
GEORGIA. ; | 
$> | Acworth High School ...... On) | ccssceeteeMec esse scores] ocecssecenssen|scceesceemtema eememneenene| coces dete ba sestesecers 
86 | Storrs School? ............c0s00 QD) | reeset Ess cocssese ib 8, 0000/8 Jescreme meeenes nooes) baneacadaacs Haarterarroc 
87 | West End Academy......... 15 350 50 | 10,000 0 0 300 0 
88 | Attapulgus High School... OE sesssctetters ee secesos oe 3) 0.0 Bee rer eeeooca br aeereere 23 al rcsecenteree 
89 Bairdstown Academy ...... SO Saeroncocon| KORE EERE GOON oy eee ees Are 175 5 
90! Bluffton Academy%........... » 20, == 500 fo. gos. cons ea es | eee ieee 
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GEORGIA—continued, 


Boston Institute.......0...08- 


Female Collegeand Male | 


Institute.* 
Byron High School........... 
Cherokee Wesleyan In- 
stitute. 
St. Mary’s Institute ........... 
Male and Female High 
School. 
Oakland Seminary...... c+ 
Crawford Academy......c.00 
Danielsville High School.. 


| South Georgia Male and 


Female College. 


Male and Female High 


School.* 

Fort Valley Seminary...... 
Oak Grove Academy *...... 
Fleming High School%...... 
Grantville High School .. 
Harlem Institute*............ 
Planters’ High School...... 
Hoschton High School.. 
Martin Institute™*.............. 
Lawrenceville Seminary .. 
Lincolnton High School*.. 
Washington Institute....... 
Lost Mountain Academy.. 
Lumpkin High School *... 
Lewis Normal School’...,.. 
Male and Female Institute 
Mrs. Nebhut’'s Home 
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118 Marshallville High School 25 150 25 5, 000 0 0 325 0 
119 | Monticello Academy ........]...sc0008 BECOCA cnoccoCeeEe a aetetr tert liicscassecceds| ac pons00002 silecsestescessll cengaeeeestellecesunetenss 
120 | Morganton Age = Seen Mee CoC rate ocleseesolics ve sevevevee| cacovscseeeeeelttemee vecssslescaete seesaloacvoseeees 
121 | Mt. Zion Seminary.... "6 Hoooocoanaen 3, OOO |....:ccneeeeee mrceeorerers 92 150 
122 | Georgia School of tan 40} 5, we 2.0008} 50, 000 |.....ccemeera peeeeeesees 850 sanenea 

guages, Science, and Art. 
123 | Norcross High School ore 
124 | Paimetto High School..... 
125 | Glenn Holly Academy.... 
126 | Quitman Academy .......... 
127 ; Rabun Gap Institute......... 
128 | Rutledge High School...... 
129 ' Excelsior High School*... 
180 | Shady Dale Academy....... 
181 | Sharpsburg Academy%......]...... 
132j] Smyrna High Schoo] !*......|....cssteeeeeeel tereeecocee Voss ccc esccee|cacuescecsssccflcocce seeece eee eee reeanraes |Eeiee oaeesets | eeeeeeNane 
133 | Snow Spring High School. 
134 2 epee and Female Acad- 

my. 

185 Ston’ Mountain “High 

School, 
136 | Sugar Valley High School. 
187 Sumac Selah aly. eee 
188 | Summerville High ache 
189 | High School.. ogaga 
140 | Temple Academy* scrcesscsrsalesorosessecten dh eessesiensssepsre 
141 | R.E, Lee Institute............ 
142 | Toccoa Academy.............. 
148 | Villa Rica High School..... 
144 | Walesca High School........ 
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GEORGIA—continued. 
145 | Whitesburg Academy. ...... ID Un sseies on O | $1,000!) aces. serene GIAO. | oeccsucneses 
146 | High School......cccscccseseeeees 16-24 HAS | os ces esenss 1,500 |essssesssseose|ssrseeosnnss|sstseenssane)esesanan ees 
147 | Woodville High School.... 20 0 0 800 0 0 325 0 
148 | ‘‘Nannie Lou Warthen” OU \erers Sionood| EERREEe ses] By HOD Iorvcesnnnsoasolcespereviens|eueeneeretes| amma tee 
Institute. | 
149 | Zebulon High School........ 20 0 | 0 1, 000 0 (0) flooseevcssens 0 
IDAHO. | 
150 | Wilbur College*.....s00....0 36 0.0 esoancebeee | 20) OOO Pe ceeesccecstatenccessseru|nssssciccoors| seceeneseaes 
ILLINOIS. | 
151 | Aledo Academy%............... 30 ZOOR ress sssce DB, OOO. .cccscescsee Moose st ances] cess eciles 200 
152 | Union Academy of South- 31 400 €30 4,000 $1,300 BOT rece vsiessslscanowncees 
ern Illinois, a 
153 | Jennings Seminary%......... 36 200 |...:0-ec00e0 ABEND |jecocsocoosce' hoor accterrenies esse sies|esseaenshet 
154 ; Bunker Hill Academy...... 40 500 500 | 30,000 Gon Soened paodeeeE000| scanoBoNne0N loocadcoooace 
155 | German-American Acad- 40-100 700 BOON) ZOAOU0N| Mececsssellscvsccescees beeeee ces evoles cee 
emy. 
156 | German Institute.............. Kasonccooeeses Ae a sesassacnsse|ssenscenacenss[eooescowsescne| sores seness Neve sivceiese| <n Peode 60 
157 |} Lutheran Immanuel TI ee cclatssneseens| 23) 000 Mean eeetccl ccs aera: ssleiessicul cevsewewe! c 
School. | 
158 | St. Theresa’s Academy..... 
159 | Dover Academy’.............. 
160 ; Du Quoin Seminary......... 
161 } Howe Literary Institute .. 
162 | Elgin Academy.............00.. 
163 | Hayward Collegiate In- | 
stitute. 
164 | St. Joseph’s Academy ...... | 
165 | Gittings Seminary..........0. 
166 | Lee’s Academy.........s0..008 
167 | Mt. Morris College...........- 
168 | Port Byron Academy........ 100 | 10, , , 
169 | Toulon Academy....... sven 18-30 OU. Bae sese POO) |lpaonocepecortel pooonbas00c0 ON eiseee 
170 | Vermilion Academy......... 18° 200 25 7,000 9, 000 720 0 0 
INDIANA, 
171 | Friends’ Bloomingdale 24-30 400 |......0..... 10,000 5y500) [ctiecccesee eomtenerenesl noonsoocca: 
Academy* 
172 | Fairmount Academy........ 25 100 Jo | LONQUOME....<scccotelocertertenceles Seorteasts|coveseentess 
173 | Westminster Seminary..... 50 500 150} 12, | evsscossscrere|onsececovens|satsssencene| seerssecess 
174 | Mrs. Price’s School ........... AU ASM satire ssetees|scoesone-celessorscesesestitossesesscoces|otienecousieas|temmmecantns eesmereanent 
175 | Central Academy.............. 80 300 25 B00) aapeponniteocca|ocoomcvocdos 0 0 
176 | Roanoke Classical Semi- 30 150 0 4,000 0 0 0 0 
nary. i 
li7 | Spiceland Academy ......... 25 500 200 | 10,000 4 OOO0 | sereeeeedees PAOOOM ceeenseccos= 
, 178 | Vincennes University ...... 10-20} 4,324 500 | 75,000 | 50,000] 3,800 0 0 
179 } Union High School........... Brel 200 50 | 10,000 5, 500 375 0 0 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
180 | Indian University*....... Pe! 18 BOOM beens « Resets 29, 000 |.e.cersoseerec|sersseveeces|ooeeersee sees seoenacee see 
181 | Worcester Academy”........ 6-18 2CO | pooseeeereee 10, O00" le .ccccsesstrenleretteeses ss |sccesse sence 2,950 
IOWA. 
182 | Ackworth Institute........... 24 400 50 3, OOO Neecetenestenl| eocensle Scnoo) -onoenceneee| EEDBEEEOG 5 
183 | Birmingham Academy..... 25 150 0 2, O00 cesemtetes|occesscesess O! |icsseseonee 
184 Nera and Scientific In- 32 | 1,200 150 3, O00 Tr ecere occ yg leppecoeceeee ‘e lee 
stitute, a 
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iowa—continued, 
185 | Burlington Institute’........ $25 | 1,800 |....scc0ee.] GLO, 000 | $30, COO | ..c...cc0e [rovoovaserseles seisseonee 
186 | First German Evangelicai £3 | opocoooonnno)legcdo0u0000 PAVSOO [lsococecoce0s4 leoooonc anesn|o000000 90065] oconcooccee 6 
School. 
187 German Evangelical Zion Silecstcscees|s easeres sees 20, O00. | scescsseccesdllsecovo less se|eceebomeeccaltececceeesen 
| _ School. 
188 | Western Iowa College...... 50} = 80 | = B00 J.......... 
189 | Decorah Institute.............. sssucese veaed)tessosconene leetetece ttalecseemeees 
190 |} Denmark Academy......... 
191 | Danish High School* 
192 | Epworth High School’..... Deena: cuss 
193  Pattersonville Educa- 20-50 BY0) |igcoccosneee 
tional Institute. * - 
194 | Iowa City Academy ......... 
195 | Jefferson Academy.......... 
196 | Knoxville Academy......... 
197 | Friends’ Academy............ 
198 ee Seg a Acad- 
199 Freee Dell Academy ......0. 
200 | St. Boniface’s School.........]sccseseseceese leccccccscces| coceccecsees 
201 | North-western Classical 
Academy. 
202 | Cedar Valley Seminary ... 
208 | Pleasant Plain Academy*.) 
204 | St. Ansgar Academy......... 
205 | Norton Normal and Sci- 
entific Academy.* 
KANSAS, 
206 | Gould College .......0..0.00008 1 
207 | Kansas Christian College.. | 18-24! 100}.............) 10,000] 2,500] 75 |...r.cccses 
208 | Bethany College... |. wove veseoeittebee cess sst]| aqeeeeeenss 
209 | Salina Normal University* b coneetert st @ COO U.c.cesccscsoosBes detecce stds cceesteeedlenceetesees 
210 | Friends’ Academy%........... luoaeeesuerees 5 : 
211 | Lewis Academy ........¢...655 iP) WEZOOM 100, OCD }......ccccscethsttees come y ce enesne: eel Meetee ls een 
212 mouths: Kansas Col-| - 30 200 100 | 70,000) 20,000} 2,000 1, 000 
ege, 
} 
KENTUCKY. 
‘ 
213 | Me and Female Insti- 30 |......-...6| 2,000} 10,000 0 0 0 0 
ute, 
214 | East Lynn College ......... s coccessescrseveleesereesenee| seetse serene 4, 000 0 (0), Becaepereecd 0 
215 | Academy of Notre Dame.. 10-20 f......s0000 150)4 | 40, O00 |.....scccsccedt sos scevettltececteiere sea teeccctsenen 
216 | Crab Orchard College ...... 610) | ancaosbocd D0) MORPEESEER CEN CBBEPEE ocd, (Geccoacosces |Scanécogaodd [Booasnceccce 
217 | Dudley Institute..............- 40-75 |o..ceeceeees 200 5, 000 0 0 0 0 
218 | Fredonia Seminary........... D2 leccensestess|terceecesie< sg mls COO, .cconcemmmes ESO) | pcoeanooncne 
219 | Jackson Academy ............. 24 100 0 6, O00 '\....ccascceseabegeenqereete Pe seeonsssealereceseneste 
220 | La Fayette High School... ZO=40U | Pereces. ti ||.snesesoeess 2,000 ||... csteceeetome seeenen T80\ Seesscorees 
221 | Grayson Seminary............ 20-40 0 0 2, 000 0 0 0 0 
222 pyemeton Normal Insti- 60-11 6) Wier PD) 5,000 |......ssietPheoteeetre dE... ccm meee eene 
ute 
223 | Presentation Academy ... 40 DOO Th... sccsee ee hoo ocHCREEEE PE Ecooacas le 
224 | Browder Institute .. 40 40 20a, 000 |}! 2. eA 2001 ae... ee 
295 econ Collegiate. Th 10-42 ; 1,200 100 | 40,000 5, 000 SAD |, oseeeeeee | 2,076 
itute 
226 | Miss Sevier’s School......... 15-30 |... 6, 000 | 
227 | Sharpsburg Male and Fe- 20-40 150) [hows need "2 4 
male College.* 3 | 
228 | West Kentucky Classical 40 BOON .c.sescsad 4,000 |... .sasseecregtlieessscost 4s te.s0cseen ae ee 


and Normal College. o 


* Statistics of 1886-87, @ Incidental fee; free tuition. 
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TABLE 42,.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTILER PRIVATE 
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KENTUCKY—continued. 
| | 
229 | Wallonia Institute............ $20-8 0 | S00) SL6O0) fae. neces Be cigepcetee! 44 $200 
230 | Male and Female High 80-60 200 0} 10,000 0 0 | 
School. 
231 | Wingo College ® ...........000 20) Nocscae : e Be (5800) A ooommoxcoood 00 s\ccassueseses 
LOUISIANA. | 
252 | Maleand Female Institute) 
233 | Mt. Lebanon College™%....., 
284 | Columbian Institute......... 
235 | German Evangelical Prot-| 
estant School. 
236 | Picard Institute.........0..s008 
MAINE. 
207 | East Maine Conference 
Seminary. 
238 | Fryeburg Academy........... 
239 | Gardiner High School...... 8 
| 210 | Pennell Institute........... 
241 | Classical and Scientific 
Academy. 
| 242 | Hampden Acadeny.......... ( 
| 243 | Hebron Academy* ........... Bee esecasee 
244 | Ricker Classical Institute..| 
245 | Limington Academy *...... ep OCerEREL 
246 | Lincoln Academy.........00. : 
247 | Parsonfield Seminary ~*.....| coosocenondd onne 
248 | Maine Central Institute ~..,| ree 
249°] May Schooll...........--scssssc-s- 14 | 350 10 1, 800 | 0) 0 0 0 
250 | Coburn Classical Institute 24 OAL 3 48,000 | 52,000) 3, 220 0! 0 
251 | Wiiton Academy........ Bepbooe 15 150 100 5, 000 0 | 0 0 0 
MARYLAND. | 
252 | F. Knapp’s institute ® ...... O220-2C OME 2. COO Mts o.cscc0c--t) 40; OOO Miers sce: s--+ePraceceseceel P-cneoseecse Me seeeeeeee 
258 | Friends’ Elementary and 40-100 | 2,500| 1,500| 25,000 0 | 0 0 |. 
High School. 
254 | Zion School *..........cc000ceeees 245).4, és co00acocal anaes pOnee 40, 000 Joteseeresanens ons énea aes sfleerseaissceenbee ont cmmmece 
255 | Holy Trinity School......... | 80 | beocadencned |LEneeeere re NORE C rR (SPER LERERREROGR Eooncocnecd!) coontocccooc 
256 | North-cast Classical Semi- 20 50 ; 500 | 200 | .sscccccdeecd mesteeetee times coos A 
nary.* . 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
| 
257 | Cushing Academy........ veal 25) || 2. JIC) |oosgsesnos! enc Priierlt os OOM) tearers 
258 | Sanderson Academy*....,.) 15-18 AM | soo accies «0: 2,000 | 2,000 | eee -.,| 8.000 
259 | Powers Institute. ............0. 21! 5,000 690 9, O0O) 8, 2.. meee podoEso nisl laaocesnnodes 490 
260 | Howe Sechool%........ Sueeeeeees 1 Beeeeeeenes cee esos=---4 10; GOOF} 2S OOO Rl Peerereees meee ceeeece 5, 000 
261 | Houghton School.............. 12 0 a 2, 000 12, C09 TOPS egasarennree 0 
262 | Berkeley School.............0. 890-250 | 4,000 oF d, Reverse dapenocG0CEcd| oooncp aoccen| aA=oqenAacoS| [eas oobaeHoD 
263 Goauneey Hall Private 75-208 709 | 1, 600 | 100, 000 0. 0 0 0 
chool. 
264 Bieneece Free High 0! 1,500}; 1,000 | 12,000} 80,000 | 4,000 0 | 0 
choo 
265 | Everett School *........cescenee SO) | ceenerece Meee coscses ol osovesieieee seed eee £5600600| occ. GoSd0e | PEER aEEE Eee eee Ieee : 
265 | Private School for Boys 120) |. cece coocon, HARPER EREE GEE REEEEEEEE, Poodoccscosnca| laccase nosana| HaSSEeeeBBee ie 
and Girls. | | 
257 | Deerfield Academy. .....0.s00 GUS: | scccosseeeee 800 | 23,000 | Reems eeeere reece | (0), | RAPP eee 
268 | Nichols Academy........00. 24} 2,2 4,500 | 50,000 8, 000 400 | 1,900 1,500 
269 | Partridge Academy.........0 20 3i0 250 ; 10,000 25,000) 1,250 AOD | cescqereses 
270 Baa Gcievtatthew ¢ Chalo- 40} 1,000) 3,000 5C0, 00c SOMCCHDM fe 2 S00! |ecsssc.c-s<c|coveser eres : 


Division C.—Private Schools for Both Sexes. —PART I1—Continued. 


ner-Durfee High School. 
* Statistics of 1886-87, 


a For non-residents. 


6 Includes board. 
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TABLE 42.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 
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Division C.—Private Schools for Both Sexres.—PART JI—Continued. 
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MASSACHUSETTS—cont’d. 
271 | Lawrence Academy... $18 |...c.000| $200) $3,000 | $10,000 0 0 
272 | Dean Academ]J......s.ccscseeses 30 700 500 | 200,000 | 58, 8,400 Oe 
278 Lawrence Academy 21-30 Be 000 I, 000 30, 000 30, 000 1, DOOM neaees eaisieainl|iae'e eoecccecs 
274 | Hanover Academy.....esceore 25, 26 200 200 8, 500 1,000 50 OM eae ee 
275 | Smith Academy...cccccccccece 386 3800 | 1,500 | 20,000} 55,000 {| 2,000 Ol eee 5 
276 | Derby Academy™ ,....cscceo- GaliGS lowe reetce et |nccececcovcs|csscus soscassl coosceeceetennlseasene deacalevetesscoosellees becedeces 
Dial Ever OCHO Olesscsssesescosesee 75 MOOR ere nec esse 2, 800 Jacesecnccecncel cocccceseces|teeee sebarscl Neetecess sts 
278 | Tabor AcaGeMy.....reccccssers ald 500 | 20,000 0 © |... 
2G NP Baton’ SCHOOlscc.cs.0c.s0se-sere- 410 ||ococos coono] acnssngescns 8, 000 0 0 0 
280 | Monson Academy..... cencoad 21-27 1, 826 1,500 40, 000 34, 256 PALO leer occe (Ice cessoeeess 
281 | Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin 8 | 1,200 700 } 10,000; 42,000) 2,200 0 0 
Lancasterian School. 
282 | Friends’ Academy............ 100-150 | 1,000 S00 | 2d; OOO [Pec ctre- wc cel enteencenciers | nencereeees Alissees once 
283 | New Salem Academy’...... 22 AU0) \Isconcsosacog| 26875 (0,00) 5, OOO |....ceeersselisscecsesceeel eeoseomeeeee 
284 I The Swain Free School ..cVascccsdscesers OOO [etcccecesose]-ceseccsccscccfes.casersesecs|eoosementeenl teseeecie tes | eteeee eee 
285 | Arms ACademy.....scssscesses 24-97 ol i 17,582 | 27,812 | 1,666 0} $1,000 
286 | Sawin Academy.... 18 50 200 } 27,000! 20,000} 1,400 O85) {locenoe ees 
287 | Thayer Academy aid 425 | 1,000 | 112,000 250, 000 14, 000 0 
288 | South Lancaster Academy 18-27 yet Processes AM 188 |......ccccdees |ecocdenenses essen smettes naeeee Prec 
289 | Bristol Academy.........cs000. 82-80 200 850 | 20,000 8, 000 680 169 0 
290 | Westford Academy*......... 18 BOD) | aooscanconns 5, 000)| 455000) Ri rcespeseenl poses conocife soveaaeaeee 
291 | English and Classical 100 | 2,500 400} 15, 0 0 
School. 
292 | Wesleyan Academy.......... 80-40 |} 5,800 | 8,200 |.125, 256 | 12,000 700 Olen - 
293 | Glen SeMiInary...secccsrecceeees 60) | econosoooane 50 2, 500 |..... Gcpadadas HOD) lore SorDe60| leosoonecococ 
MICHIGAN, 4 
294 | Raisin Valley Seminary... 1S Oe 500 | 2,500 { 30,000! 20,000{ 1,200 |..... PEPER cconereroce 6 
295 Sone A College 15 480 |..... Moses vs 10,000 | 380,000} 1,000 0 850 
chool. 
296 | German-American Semi- 15 520 Boo) | 25, COO |...sccccccreseclcceeeesssce| enoeennened ee cocee 
nary. 
297 | Spring Arbor Seminary....| 12-24 350 50 | 10,000 0 0 0 
MINNESOTA, 
298 | Excelsior Academy. 28, 25 75 5} 20,000; 10,000 800) | cevsseaeee 2, 000 
239 | School of the eal Sac. OVZOT | eeseescosclsccaneersses|ccseessescecos| ccccestermeses|scueeees Gsvclissnes se cena| ovetecwentte 
rament. 
300 | Minneapolis Academy...... 1 Oe eee ces: 150 1 000) | :cccestaetsees eeeeeeee is 0 200 
3801 | St. Olaf’s School..........0se08 - 80 465 30: | 30; 000: |. . sere leceeeres elesa\icee Necetiene 125 
302 | Pillsbury Academy........... 19-25 | 1,000 50 |} 39,000 || 45 O00N Re NiOON | cccessseceeslecseneesetes 
308 custard Adolphus Col- 25 | 8,000 800 | 40, 000 |.......ccccees 3, 000 0 
ege. 
304 Meecyen Methodist Semi- 18 794 200 | 20,000} 10,000] 1,000 1,000 
305 | Lutheran Seminary and 24 OOM reseenesecs 12,000 | ..ccccsecscecnleermemenees oc ssoeneeisae nam eneeeeees 
Institute. 3 
MISSISSIPPI, 
306 | Buena Vista College... 16-24 500 200 4,000'|— ee ORiRe..... 0 0 
367 | Cooper Normal College... 40; 3,000 2507910, O00 1 co, sesseecen | peeeeeee ee 0 0 
308 | Fayette Academy............. O20) | en seosel 8, 000 J..0:..0 See... | 
309 | Gulf Coast College............ {feces | <a. 8,000 |... sccsmeleeee.....4) nn | ae 
310 | Harpersville College......... 45 700 450 | 3,000 |..scasees OV... 
811 a Collegiate Acad- ! 4O— DOM Bteercsac-sohs-essecsccs sh MeO, OOD |...ccecces Sed aeesisceets (eget ' 
812 MeComb City oa 20 | eee... oe... Pecastic eee Rncndl Goce | 8, 060 
313 | Meridian Academy’... et) Cy ee) 4,000 |. ib. a 
314 | Maleand Female College | 20-40) 150 0| 3,000 0 ol 4c 
315 | Male and Female High 30 | B00 | ..serccoeeee 2.000 |,...0amee WIBIES Fecencsc: 
School. } 


* Statistics of 1886-87. aFor non-residents. 6 Includes board. 
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| 
MISSOURI, | | 
Watson Seminary ............ $20-40 600 jaseessecsens | €2,000 | $10, 000 S900 | ..cceaessc. $600 
Avalon College*... es 25 1,000 ietetatata aleiaiesiae 25, 000 6, 000 pemooncoone |/Ssococascoontls een siciaesie ° 
S| Brashear Academy... Sen 25 | Crore ec, Bit) (0 ay Ber Bacirriniceecndececnacei toc Peer 
Brookfield College...........- 29) 1,200 S100 | 154000) eee ee | 150 
Parrish Academy* Meaesdeueess 25-40 | NGO) tre ress sees 3, 000 |. 4 sane 
Butler Academy....ccccsssese 23 150 iy §, 0CO 0 | 0 0 0 
“ge MMETMAT SH SEIEGCE | citer ercleseceecerce \cacsodonsace 2SOQOO0 Wee rtecccse sc loceeee ees eenedoamand| Pe vacttestee 
School. | | 
German Lutheran School* 8 Loon a E  Serereeeeey Coe | eee 
| Cassville Collegiate In- | ae ee. 25, OOM is ee ee ira |.....008 
stitute. | | 
Clarksburg College...s..csess| 30 | 100 25 4,000 0 0 0 0 
Hooper Institute............... { 28-35 1,000 150 5, OOO. iedieeteealevmes couters scanpong| [soo coonedace 
Clinton Academy............. 28-43 300} 25) 6,00 [ssssessme|seneaserne/ne seanece| sons all 
| Farmington Baptist Col- ssi) | Eearsancoes Jaseeteeneoee 8, C00 eo a A 
legze.* ' j ; 
English Concordia Col- fe ee eee BC bit Bercies _ al cee 2 0 le, as 
ege, | 
| Henderson Acaden)y.. ..... as SOR sce «62,000 aereteteee | yedesSeeecleeeeeeeness | seuanncenee 
331 | Houston Institute ............ 20 946 250] 6,000 |.....ccsecr-c- feseseveces T2000 cee 
332 | Humphreys College......... eet... (6, 000; | eee eee | a 
333 | Kidder Institute*.............. Pry lek 2... .-. 25, 009 |... eter \ seen) 300 
$34 | Glendale Institute............ rs) 3 eee, Be a ee Piss saattees 
385 | Western Academy~........... SO ie 090"....-.:..... | 5, C00 seen oe Uisclessessend ee 
336 | McCune College............... 30-50 | 1,600 | 50° 12,00 ees eee tice ees 
337 | Mayfield-Smith es ae 14-27 | 0 0; 4,000 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
338 | Marionville Collegiate In- | 40 | 
stitute. } 
309 | Oaklawn College............. | | | 
340 | Otterville College ........... 
341 | Centenary High School... leceneae 
42 | St. Joseph’s Schooll’........... 
3413 | St. Paul’s College.............. 
344 | Park Coilege*......... re sa 
315 | Paynesville Institute........) 
316 | Collegiate Institute........... 


347 | Plattsburg College... E 

348 | Van Rensselaer Academy* 

339 =e Collegiate Insti- . 
tu it 

350. Miller County Institute .. 


NEBRASEA, 
Sol | The Blake School ........... 
352 | Bellevue College .............. 
353 | Franklin Academy........... 
34 | Oakdale Academy............ 
Soo | Luther Academy.............. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


856 | Proctor Academy ............ 

3957 | Atkinson Academy* vee eee 

858 | Candia Village High 

| School. 

359 | Watson Academy ............ 

360 | Franklin High School...... 3s 4 0 
361 Gilmanton Academy........ 15,18 | ya eeeecessssss 15, 000 Jedoenbeenoo-i0 leo csabeaco 0 0 
362 Kingston Academy ...... a 16 o{ 150] 2,500} 3,000 150 0 6 
3863 Lancaster Academy......... BS }.....-.2| 200 | 5,000 2,600 80 0 v 
364 | ColbyeA CAM EDTY ....2:..0000 000 21,30 ae ee 500 | 100, 000 81,000 | 5,060 0 30, G00 
365 | Coe’S ACAdeEMYnessscsseseeee 15 500! 200° |g 20, CRM cc cccclccecencceey «= OU 


576 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE—cont’d. : 
866 | Northwood Seminary ...... $138 BH) Sheers ce. <. $5, 000. )...ccccacascalaeosedeeeeetees see eee 
367 | Pembroke Academpy......... 17-21 600 $100 5,G00 $20, 300 | $1, 211 0 $500 
368 + Smith’s Academy.............. SO) [eetticcssses|sisieccnveve|sseccosecseodal docteecssocsaelccssesneceee Nec eseeaeee Reem eteeaee A 
269 | McGaw Normal Institute” 25 COD oa 12,069 ||| 10, COO ieee | eso 0 
870 | Austin Acaden}y .............. MIDE exec ceecesaleeecsc-co se. 3, 000 4,490 176 eeesee Wecs 
371 | Simond’s Free High 15-45 | 350 500 | 12,000 25,009; 1,500 0 0 
School. | 
872 | Brewster Free Academy.. 0 200 2501)  LONOGO eee 17,500 Oe F 
NEW JERSEY. | 
878 | Farnum Preparatory SESE || cocoQoch ee Ree eee 25,600 | 20,060 SOOM! \2C 0s eases 
School. | i 
874 | Blair Presbyterial Acad- 40 | 1,900 50 | 50,000 | 100,000 | 6,000 |........ «0c: | sseeu eee , 
emy. | 
875 | Westiield Friends’ School* Kal teeteeecess:|socceesss'sss 5, 000 4, 000 |.. iss |ieaeeeeee 
376 | Brainerd Institute............ a259 759 100 | 12,060 Oe cstescsss lesen eee igiaeee 
877 | Centenary Collegiate In- 42} 1,309 B50 | 220,000 |\cieersen. ae, coeere ieee es 
stitute. 
878 | Peddie Institute ........,...... 225 | 3,500 | 7,000 | 150,000 | 16,000 | 1,000 0 8, 250 
379 | Hoboken Academy........00 22-100 1, 000 Fi 20/000 |... cccerensets iteeeeeee Go| loose susesneslen Seeeseceet 
380 | Hasbrouck: Institute......... 100 400 250 | 20, O00) | reneceemct bereeneenseee 0 
3881 | Keyport Academy~........... 
382 | Glenwood Institute........... 
383 | Moorestown Academy ..... 
884 | Green Street German- 
American Schooi, 
885 | Newton Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 
886 | Dearborn-Morgan Sehool.. 5 5) 
387 | Paterson Seminary........... 
888 | Pennington Institute”.....: 0 Seaeesen sess inabpnavaceterleccescsseeee | oe 
889 | South Orange Academy... SpC0ODKO 
890 | Deptford School...... poanoaage 40 
NEW MEXICO. - 
891 | Albuquerque Acadeniy ... 9-25 MOO, wes sessse | 5,000 | ees PND) | Sepcocpcmana laasccocco0se 
392 | Las Vegas Academy....... 69 15-30 30 P.s.s5 veeeadf| 15, O00 |.cccccecce vec tscscccececmebes orsteeecen eteeeeeeeeee 
393 | Presbyterian Academy..... 0 |seruceesox, Al oe ict A EE ccnce | wereigeatt [eee ee 
394 | Santa Fé Academy *.........}..ec008. geese caliseeeemess MAS oe Baron leeesecel esos | er lescose eet ieee | eee 
395 | Academy of Our Lady of GU) leeaenoccnct tee 23,000) eee I cssowase a tee wsseecectnnn aeeee j 
Lourdes.* 
896 | Tiptonville Institute....sslessssseeseee 0 5,000 |e | ci ie 
NEW YORK. | | 
397 Adams Collegiate Insti- 37 G32 | Sree 50, O00! |uccccececcetael Peccaeceescorecsesee seeceses 
tute. 
398 |; Amenia Seminary............ 20-80 | 1,500 5C0 8, 000 0 0 | Oe scaztctecoee 
899 | Ives Seminary™~............sc00s 30 Dol) | ceceneeee 30,000: 5, GOGINie........|......eeeete ee 
400) Argyle Academy....... 22... ; 22 200 175 3,000! RS... <cateee Weeesee oss : 28 nacoscn 
401 | Bainbridge Academy........ igzat §19 400 p10, OCO) MR o.. ceed aL, AIG |...cccuesselicoesntoeee 
402 | Bedford Academy............ ZUSASM | eters so klcccsscceeees 2, DOOM co.cc ees <scec|evceeeeneee 150 
403 | Adelphi Academy ...... Risers 40-160 | 1,958} 5,800 | 182, 000 | 0 0 397 | 107, G00 
404 | Cheneviére Institute* 1... YS |. | 15, 000 I... cece Megesteieosc| cee eee a 
405 | Cazenovia Seminary......... 21-33 | 8,154 | 3,500 | 72,600; 30,000 | 1,149 839 5, 500 
406 Cherry Valley Acadeny .. nse) | Ge caseeeene 150 4, 000 | «cc coors dtess«csvace|-ceweceee een nee cee eames 
407 | Cincinnatus Academy...... 16-24 380 409 8, 983 0 147 |e peno 
498 | Parker Union School........ 20} 1,050} 1,000) 10,000 | 30,000} 1,800| 2,350 |............ 
409 | Claverack College and 50 1,358 |..... see 45,020 |. cccceteeerere leeesescss tec eeeceeeete deses 
Hudson River Institute.* 


* Statistics of 1886-87. 


a Includes board. 


b Gift of books. 
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NEW YORK—continued. 
Evening Classes of the 0) 23h $60,000 | $68,000 | $4,350 0 | 0 
Poppenhusen Institute... 
Dundee Preparatory $24 120 $736 7, 800: | essdccossress|ere tere eee | eee ee 
School. 
Marshall Seminary.. ........ 20 897 794 | 18,843 0 0 0 $300 
Starkey Scminary............ 24 S61 718 | 19,800 2, 000 $100 £483 5, 000 
Munro Collegiate Insti- i} 941) 1,015 | 21,800; 12, | 652 586 0 
tute, 
Fairfield Seminary........... SOM oete STS | S200) |eeecerssesses|cocmect seers O55: | stccecesces ‘ 
Mt. Beacon Academy........, 8) | oesasonedtiva boccree eee 17,000) a Rae) MeESae EERE A Reem sancccen 
Erasmus Hall Academy..., 24-100} 2,7 400 | 25,385) 6, 0CO | PAN eoeeer Sevcval ceceraeettee 
S.S. Seward Institute........ 12-30 4 Us Pere ee lercsoccescacee | oacdocenmoss OMe cere sscoes 
Fort Edward Collegiate | 24-36 540) | | ooneeereBe 23,000) | ae Vee oetcccs|-caeeeerence lo ceceee Hee 
Institute.* 
Clinton Liberal Institute... 80; 3,240] 4,000 | 89,700; 25,000) 1,759 SOM ecees pears 
Delaware Literary Insti- 80} 4,000] 1,590 | 27,000 j....... eceornal loonaon adoode 1,000 eae 
tute 
Gitns Falls Academy”*...... 82-48 | 2,000 |...........- HEED |cecanscnscxactioce Renecics|leccecaceetes 
Gowanda Academy. ......0. 18 780 4501) 18, COORE reece | cutee MOO |isssccemmene 
Greenville Academy?* ...... 18-33 | SAC), | sr 8, 000 I..... toh See cccl secsavemee 
Greenwich Union School. 18] 1,500 590 | 15,000 | \, ae | Geen a 
Hartwick Seminary de sessses 29 | 3,838 (GR Beer eReees Geb cmococicas| nscoddearye: 249 | 34,333 
Cook Academy..:....... eeaewae 25-40 | 1,613 | 743 | 104,000 8, 099 486 815 8, 254 
Hudson Academy”~............ 69 PACU, ccoceen w«:| 10, 000d ee suneal ft Seva venwss |eveesceteree 
Lansingburg Academy #., 33 OZ Misssseccs 9: GEG A BNOSOCOR s-c-ce seed le ecte scare 650 
Le Roy Academic Insti- 85 | 1,068 760 | 25,460 6, 000 369 Pye) oteees setees 
tute. 
Friends’ Academy*....... fee 2 1, f00,0). | Goeeeeer eee 30; OOO | TOONOOURS secs. ccstls -cateccsech-cacecestaes 
Macedon Academy........... 6| ‘300| 442] 4,100 0 0| 686 0 
Marion Collegiate Insti- 20 ABD liecvssese0ss 16, 589 |........ poten scsee cites oPeeats wees: 600 
tute.* | | 
Mechanicville Academy... Al 561 BUD) |) PPS DH | cooscconangon scones nec: P4S8) (eoccencoocns 
Sherman Academy. .......... ; ie 200 300; 7, 26, 850 | 26, 050 S01. : 
PROMS SEMOOUF.....eccccocescerel SEALED [heccaneeeseates ees.| 3,000 Nee cl. sesesscerapeee Fe ieee asus 
Nassau oe sce Co: ae 200 000) |hcne “screen POLED seer [ereere : 
Friends’ Seminary... ........ 80 600 500 , 000 : sjreseae sovevt|anesencensealenseussercee 
Heidenfeld Institute........ 120 400 CO) fA UO) | onnoocscecone aeccecessiern|eeseemetes valeseaccavers 
Heywood Collegiate Tn- | GO=200 |. .secssescolesneoe Sere 30, 000 nese oP oaneanced Se sccauecie 
stitute. | 
St. Matthew's Academy...| 22-100 j......... Pe eta seecie:| scbsaeviascceslaemecteereotr ess Saesesesaledeeccers eencceete 
School of Preparation for 250 800 400 | 90,000 0- 0 0 
Business or College. 
Cary Seminary® .........cs00 21 OTe trevor ceces DEE SIS) |) HO. (CON) |feccocncceceiel loo: agouiavac lesewessnees 
Onondaga Academy.......... 25} 1,322 426 | 12,000 1, 600 QGE | cestaeeeealsceessccenee 
Oxford Academy .........s0006 24) 1,498 750 | 23,352 8, 979 440 754 1, 000 
Evans Academy........ccssess 6-15 AS 240 9,000 | 15,000 Od ULES Sctececesclecs 
LEMkes SOTA NED AY ee egoocnoacne 95 500 s00 | 12,000] 20,060} 1,200] 1,000 |........... , 
Seymour-Smith Academy 45 386 261 | 13, 04 0 0 IBY |coscoceaooes 
Pompey Academy 2 475 iy 5, 460 PRUNES IG) | looancnocenod|lococnccncnag 
Quincy School.......... 40, 48 Sagerel leec BORE 4. 500) [Peeccsrseesecoloeere pen0000 © |[ecconeccannc 
Pulaski Academy eso)! noe 550 | 17,8597). : 685 0 
Chamberlain Institute Pare) AO) | escceoaaeere 64,000} 40,000 | 2,000 |..........0[..-... ane 
and Female College. | 
Red Creek Union Semi- 24 625 425 | 10, 965 |......0. seaiene : CODE iretasrst ess 
nary. 
Rensselaerville Academy 12-32 295 284 4. 8307 |Eeseaneess ill Peenats oo ibecod aenooog tes iecesentes 
St. Peter’s Academy......... 16 400 ecceeeraal 20, COO Oijscseee ets 0) |caacoamnn 
Saugerties Institute ......... 16-40 0 0 7,000) |cccccsoseeees eeceeeicen: colts Decianessel BoCeCOOOLS 
Sauquoit Academy ”™%......... 24-30 ALB eee estes « «55 3) O00 pesesnecetens Rrrescsotet: Bopononescen nade meee ates 
Union Classical Institute.. 36 529 mad I 27, OOO) Peeacccescnes 1, 200 BD) locates 
Union School and Acad- 15 a 450 | 10,000 |...... ae Q45 | ccscasscese 
emy. 
* Statistics of 1886-S7, a Includes board. 
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NEW YORK—continued. | 
Sodus Academy ........s.cese : $20 274 €539 , DOO acer ecer es nea 7 sistas 
| Griffith Institute...... forcrerc: 5,8 666 672 20, C00 | ane 600 $706 | 2,715 0 
Stamford poe Wiesscceere set 2.000 500 12, eed | Wrecasies ee, mel oe Sp 
Staten island Academy... 8,400} 2,000 AED bencoeeenosea oonanoncnt j 
Unadilla Academy ....s.0 oie 429 250 5,500 10,000 600 BO cs. o ae 
Wilton Seminary’%............ 30-50 CON: seses-- 0 WP RE Racecar) sooccomces brconsesdond [escceqn0n000 
Yates Academy..ecs.cssn 5-7 | 287) 150] 3,200]... = OO e.e 
NORTH CAROLINA, | | 
Archdale High School’... MSSM LOD |e. sccases-eg 3,000 | ...seererescee|eoeeeerere) eel dh eescoseaeies 
Friends’ Academy............ oceueececmees BY eaonooctnd 600 | eee Feo Socal SBaN2 |. eee 
Ashpole Institute.............. ET RO MEP roe cvescy| esvste ess 4 FP 1,000 Vis..cee se ates ere BS: eee | Nee co 
Pamlico Male and Fe- 15-30 |.... soougees)|aen BeOEE TEE, COCCECLEER Eade becceo-cedoncy panoonanbb p erercereecd Grreaacosccs 
male Institute. | 
Belvidere Academy. sartiees 4 16-22 Do || Beoeee sss. 1, 0CON ar a. cee Jescesererere)saneceseaece| sosnee ce ace 
Bolt’s School ccccccccssssee th 10-20 Doe...... BO 9c meee eee mer. 
’ Burnsville High Soest SOMES i cccccs A bce 5, OCO Wl... scscotece. [eesseeess.:| eee 
' Cedar Grave Academy aes PASI) Sooconesosod Ponnoceeeeee 450 0 © | cecssseesses|ereeeeeteeee 
Trinity School.......scsccsee PSO ec ccsckdlestece-+-+-! 4, 0¢ 0 0 0 0 
Concordia College...........) 40 800 50 5, G0 | eee sasecte aces 0 0 
Gaston Colleze........scacce 35 | 1,000 0 10,600 0 | 0 0 0 
Elizabeth City Academy.. 25-35 50 40 3 O00 Saeco RPP r ereree nasal Pecatoancece 
SHllerbe Springs’ Acad (ies. -meetecer.- fh eewes case cd) evsseyaseenie fe soosdeates Lene Soinsines||Gacmeateeeere 
emy. | i 
Enochville High School... 1) |S aeceyoRRee Kenecceccens 500: |Peeereeee | soereeeetese 169 |.. ; 
Fairfield Academy*........... 20-60 | 65) ae...) 5,000! [eee Ife) \eouaee Rete Pe ; 
, HOT ANGHIGISCTRY™ 4 cnoscoosecens 16-85 P20 0 Lonccn nee L500 [soeeeseassthl ssuase eee frsbiexequme 
EAs and Theological 1-3 ACO si.2 8, 000 | 3, 000 | ee re ee bd / 1,500 
School.* 
Fremont Institute ......0.... 2} 110! 150, 4,000! 1,500 | 90 0 45 
gran toast na aiatas:- 2 50 25]! 1,200 |,...cmeeee | tee asc ecscte saguakcae he eee 
raham College ............00 3 | DAO) coco chen BRU cepcoa aecollanasoacccoe! se sslodee sahewen leiteetes 
Bennett Seminary... 0} 1,500 1004] || 15, 000) eee wis [sec ne 
Male and Female Insti-_ 20-40 | 50} | 10, 000 | eecceesccece eeeeeeeeees Og) Miacoccceee 
tute. 1 
laremont College ........ ee 10-40 08) | bacscccreene 10,000 \.. cages eee corse ceceres Seaiercite a. 
Classical Institute..........| 15-40 0 25) 2,500 | a" ny 0 
Hoily Springs Institute*... G0) lasescoanode! posenge 2000; / nsongece oocesl caeen|iooeococonece desteee [ees serene 5 
Collegiate Institute .......... CSO Oe ee Fea 12,000 | seers [emmee DGS. aaecdeee 
ereue High 12-36 | Oapscter---<% 6, 000. |...-- seaeetelencas ses emeel gaat meeee 0 
School.* 
Kinston College ..........cs.0 150 100 60 8, 000 |. waadee'llexeweiese 0 0 
Somerville Institute* suacsese 20 150 p0009600 500 eee coveeenlaxneaaseerce |acceaeiienes oncon 
Brown Seminary... ccc Eg | Peete vecscvsloseicss eves «| 3, COO | ei cecee | eeeeeere ener avascdPlacsetes aees 
Mooresville Academy*..... OG ears. <asse Soe el acne ccixenss te vects|nsocumeses*|gemiaes eee ofan 
Moravian Falls Academy.. 10-49 200 0 1, 500 0 0 90° | ....cseeemee 
Gilliam’s Acaden1y........... 10-25 LOOM re cacacas: 3, OOO) |eeeeceereres «| cababsisagsss | osc oeccceneen Ce eee 
Mi, Vernon Springs Acad- 12-40 B00" eae. 2, LOO} eae wivacallegececeaeueel coseeeeeeeeelreeee seseas 
emy. 
Oak Ridge Institute......... 40 | 2,500 3800 | 10,000 )....... eeeetlocesvietasess ® |leroece naeees 
Male and Female Acad- 2 | ecoeeeenee 2D) ||soeeverescaraslocsoonseemeeel eee ¢cecs «scl eutepeenaee Eamets dense 
emy. 
Nahunta Academy...... ecnee 25 OOH Perccisetee AB fodssccosaeee 2 OUOM cecesa)... 2. HOD ocesccencoce 
Selma Academy ........c.ce0. 20-30 | ccvcceee 15 1,500 0 0 0 0 
ieernes’ School*..........,c00¢ BUHB0)  coscoacsnsay|scoxcoosnacs P2810) ths csqocodone:|[ascaccocciag|[bonozcocca0e!le poce 
' Summerfield High School GSK SOUN Mca s.-+-.Preogcweesisoll Sys cinasoaccase|seteceteaettanlagceses eeses| enemeEmeeeel sazcouseene 
Troy High School*, Hab 40 5O | scesseesse< 1,000: |e (Seaiel cea sooccnnic eesssiaseess 0 
NW Warsaw Institute*.....css.4 IGES2IEog...-fieiiiec4' 3,000 [aaa PR 0 
Grange High School... q BAU-810)\ b-nodAPBRRES, Coscoccencee 600 soocecnety PEACE ee a Perrccn 
Yadkin College High! 12-60 200 ee Tasaees 10, 000 J......0 at devseceeeee 
Schoo ! * 


* Statistics of 1886-87, 


aor non-residents, 


6¥For a month. 
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1 ee | | } | 
j 
OHIO. | 
511 | Grand River Institute ...... €18-24 900 €125 | $12,000 $16,000 $900 0 0 
512 Friends’ Boarding School.. alls 600 700 | 40,000 GHOCO Boo. .cvecze| exes: ach fila: aonoonoode 
518 | Chester Academy..........0 a DTT hoes. eo 1, 000 Perccnssnes 0 0 
514, Clermont Academy*......... » 380] 1,500)......... 8, 000 Jrsssees PS Sciceereeaa nary 0 
515 Ewington Acadenyy ........ ‘ 223) lleceooeecee’ CBee eeeoee 1, COON aesenesnses ‘Seooocoon0ce 0 0 
516 Fultonham Academy........ 24 150 100 [| 12,000 |e. ccececccase|estsercecces | BOOUMesesececeese 
517 | Gallia Academy .....-ccccccses 25 500 150 | 6,000 | 10,000 |rteseseseene 0 0 
518 Green Spring Acadenyy ... 30 150 400 | 25,000 |........ Eedodinaocdod reerre 0 0 
519 | Harlem Springs College... 40 | ee 2 O00" lA a aaeeee ene fl eracas samme 
520 | Western Reserve Acad- od an, 250 | 48,830 DPAOO0! eeeseceees ll Meecescecers 
emy. ; | 
521 | New Hagerstown Acad- 12-36 HONS Eoscameepe A ERRGreerasrcr nonseed|looneon canacel socononoaed oencdocodad 
emy. | 
522 | Green Town Academy..... 25 | 1,600 } 500 5, 000 0 0 0 0 
523 | Poland Union Seminary... a DOO Me eiecss<ss ,000 ; 15,000 $00 (0 esrnonecnann 
524 | Savannah Academy......... 25 500 250 5, 000 2, 500 P2510) | eoooncaccend MeEeEcoocncO 
525 | New Lyme Institute........ f 18-24 Sy 0)' Lonceseeeeee 15, 000 |orsescserersee|accoseceseee seveeecoesce|eceee pond 
526 | Salem Academy........cccess 20-30 740 50 4,000 750 | (0) ceoscosooden| |Ssonononcen 
527 | Springfield Seminary’...... 45, 75 cost Mectnesesves-| GOs GOO) | Peanenertsecellescessecleteat temtentonse| sscseseunes 
528 | Plains Seminary............... 16 BOO Mectes cesses SOO hres senmecasees|aeeietunceses ee Mtenserens | aeciss «saan 
529 | Otterbein Instituie............ 380; 5,000; 3,000; 50,000 60, 009 | 000 |.....6000000, $10, 000 
OREGON, 
580 | La Creole Academic In- 16-24 100 25 5, 000 5, 756 430 OO ciseswenees 
stitute. ; 
S31 , Drain Academy ... 0000... 20-35 40 0 2; S00) eeeesererees lar meeerecions 600 0 
2 | St. Scholastica’s Convent, 10-15 103) en 8, 000 | 0 [esseeneeon 0 0 
1 ehool., j 
5383 | Grand Ronde School... ...|..cscccccssesse ReRRCORE EEE Pace coc eeeee | creer e Race "pngoonnonedgee Weve tate eorteee| sence eeonse 
534 | Friends’ Pacific Academy 24-29 100 195 500 | 0 | 0 0 25 
535 | reopens German 20 0 | 0 20,000 | 0 0 | 0 0 
School. ! | 
536 | WascoiIndependent Acad-| 24-56 800 600 | 25,000 | 12,000 960 0 0 
emy. | 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
587 | Longview School... Dh 10, 000 eee [evstnne nen es, 
B88 | Chester Academy............. 50-58 500 BOO) TWEE HE0 | soanccescooncnllcsasan noone | podo00 coos] lance adds 
589 | Maplewood Institute........ a 300; 2,000) 1,000! 389,000. senses losceccesciancl cnnememeensal suseeocseter 
540 | Dovlestown Seminary~..... 60-70 C1010) Heraoeeee Eee fue), UN) Meeaeersesceascleccsucesetacloceneecnemes 
541 | Home Boarding School*,..| 150-18 | { 
542 | eric eA CAAEWNY occ. ssemeiaeas 
543 | Keystone Academy*......... 
544 | Abington Friends’ School | 
545 | Martin Academy .............. 
)16 | Wyoming Seminary......... 
547 | Buckingham Friends’ 
School. 
548! Langhorne Friends’ 
' School. 
519 Stone Valley Acadenpy..... 
550 . Ingleside Academy........... 
551 Mleyersdale Preparatory 
+ ,School. 
552 | AiiAlin Academy...........000 
553 | Western Pennsylvania 
| Classical and Scientific 
Institute. | 
5d4 | Laird Institute™.............0. 


* Statistics of 1886-S7. 


c¢ Includes board, 
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Name. 


2 


PENNSYLVANIA—cont’d, 


Palatinate College*. oon 
New Bloomfield “Academy 


N pa Wachingtee ‘Acad- 


my. 
onan, and School of 
Business. 
Oxford Academy ..........000. 
Parkesburg Academy. ...., 
Perkiomen Seminary....... 
Fetal Central High 
Sch 
Friends’ Select School for 
Boys and Girls. 


565 | College Preparatory 


School. 


566 | | Institute for Colored 


567 
563 
569 


570 
571 


572 
573 


574 


570 | 


576 
577 


Youth. 
Pleasant Mount Academy 
Airy View Academy... 
Clarion Collegiate “Tnsti- 
tute. 
School of the Lackawanna) 
Classical Department of 
Missionary Institute. 
Sheakleyville Academy... 
English and Classical | 
Academy. 


Waterford Academy’....... 
Westtown Boarding 
“ School. * 


Williamspert - Dickinson 
Seminary. 
York Collegiate Institute 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rogers High School......... 

School of Languages and 
Art. 

Friends’ New England 
Boarding School. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Wallingford Acaderny...... 

Clinton Presbyterian Col- 
Iege. * 

Penn Sechool@2c.cccsscesscesees 

Grove School ..............-ss0es 

Sheridan Classical School 


TENNESSEE, 


Masonic Normal School*.. 
Ocoee High School ........... 
Kingsley Seminary.......... 
Chatata High Schiool......... 
Church Hill Hierh School.. 

Clifton Masonic Academy 
Cog Hill Collegiate Insti- 

tute. 
Maury Academy............s0 


* Statistics of 1886-87, 


Annual Charge for 
Tuition. 
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BOOM secccseses 7,500: 1.9)... <n I. i 
esseeeetey eae sevens snsstavnnneapeeeen cosas ee pe 
400 B00 | 16,000 |.....cseccee]ecees a 0 | 0 
Reet 200}, 5,000 |... eee wed? Oe 
eae cs | eee I esssseen tne sosenecesecen 
300 | 2,000 | 100, 000 |.......0..... ee A ee ie casera 
| a 500 | 40,000 | $89,000 $484 0 - me 
cooooscod SXOOF scaaeeerriceee||cocoocca wads" ic e008 Be Ka 
B70Q0 4 B2,B00 NL ......:nnese. 150,000 | 9,000 0 | $29,000 
500 204 1,200 |e | scaate Ae ee | Soe 
1O0Mperee-..4) 8,000 jee ee 0 0 
500 275 | 6,609 | 0 0 0 320 
1, 800 800 } 30,000 |... eee -oes a eee valet . 
2,500 100\] "25,000 |e. ae eee a 0 0 
98 40 6,000 0 Occ ae 
 — 250 | 3,500 0 0 0 0 
SOOM... 5,000" 4,500... seae ame 
ARCO ED RR ll oocee sn ae RN 
Passes 75,000 le. occeaee | ae | 0 0 
1,200, 5,000) 75,000 | 100,000 | 6,000 0 1 
600 700 | 40,000 | 100,000] 4,400 | $7, 000 |. ree a 
IPED, 400 | nccceecece csoscesesascodd enzo compiles cassette nh nn 
6, 200 500 | 500,000 | 200,000 | 9,000 0| 43,000 
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‘ican (Bees 8, 609 |... seecsanci [scons waendlll Saccieamen | eee 
| BY, Mea ae $00 }:.cae al ae oe. ee 650 
0. 0 400 | 0 | 0 115 0 
me OCO eee wn 5, 000 0 0 0 | 0 
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| | 
O50 tie eee | SU's A. 1! 
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TENNESSEE—continued. 
594 | Tennessee Valley College $12-28 
595 | Friendsville Academy...... 10-20 
593 | Gardner ACAGEMLY.......cccce|secscevsscenns 
597 | Grassy Cove Academy..... 4 
598 | Hartsville Masonic Insti- 35 
| tute. 
599 | Fairview Private School.. 18 
600 | Chithowee Institute™........ 13 
601 | Knoxville College............ 4 
602 | London High School™*....... 15 
603 Manchester College ......... 25 
604 | Mohawk Seminary........... 15, 20 
605 | Parrottsville High School. 10-25 
606 | People’s College™...........00 20-85 
607 | Santa Fé Institute............ 28 
608 | Hardin College *........ seberss 15-35 
609 | Sequachie College............ 20 
610 | Obion Norma! College ..... 28 
611 | Washington College......... 18 
612 | Edwards Acadenmy.......... 8-20 
613 | Woodbury College..........- 20-40 
TEXAS, 
614 | German-English St, Mar- 2 
tin’s School. 
615 | Buffalo Gap College......... 25 
616 | Crockett Academy ........... 26-46 
617 | Gonzales Male and Fe- 20-40 
male College. 
618 | Hearne Acadenyy....... nesters 8 
619 | Bishop College ..........0sce00 § 
620 | Wiley University.............. 10 
621 | Rhea’s Mill Academy ...... 25 
622 | German-English School ™%*.. 32-44 
623 | Coronal Institute........-.s00 20-50 
624 | San Saba College™*............ 15-40 
625 | Male and Female Insti- 40 
tute. 
626 | Central College.........0..000 14-36 
627 | Male and Female College. 32 
UTAH. 
628 | Willard Academy%............ 
629 | Brigham Young College’... 12-24 # 
630 | Wahsatch Academy * aeseeete 6-8 
631 | Ogden Academy..........c00e08 3-6 
682 pee of the Good Shep- 16 
erd 
633 | Park Academy *........cc0008 10 | 
634 | Proctor Academy...........0.- 9 | 
635 | St. Mark’s School... 20-40 | 
636 | Salt Lake Collegiate ine 30 
stitute. 
637 | Salt Lake Seminary........ “ 10-20 
VERMONT. 
638 | Brigham Academy.........0.- 15-24 
639 | Goddard Seminary... Beyeouees 30 | 
640 | Derby Academy... restore 18 
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Division C.— Private Schools for Both Sexes.—PakRt II—Continued. 
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VERMONT—continued. | 
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New Hampton Institu- | 
tion.* 


642 Lamoille Central Acad- | 
emy. 
643 Lyndon Institute.............. 
644 Burr and Burton Semi- 
nary. 
645 Caledonia County Gram- | 
mar School. 
646 Troy Conference Acad- | 
emy. 
. 647 St. Johnsbury Academy...| 
648 Vermont Academy.......... 
649 Green Mountain Perkins | 
Academy.* Q 
650 Thetford Academy’... yea 
Gol | Bell Institute® ..............000 
652 | Green Mountain Semi- 
| nary. 
VIRGINIA. 
653 | Bluestone Mission School.. 
654 | Brentsville Seminary........ 
655 | Shenandoah Institute....... 
656 | Herndon Seminary......... 
657 | Curry College............0.00 
658 | Suffolk Collegiate Insti- | 
tute.* | 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
659 | Benj. P.Cheney Academy.. 
660 | Colfax College............0 ae 
661 | Puget Sound . Academy ..... 
662 Ellensburg Academy%....... 
663 Washington Seminary...... 
664 | North-West Norma! School, 
665 Chehalis Valley Academy*! 
666 | Collegiate Institute*......... 
667 Sumner Academy........0 
WISCONSIN. 
668 Albion Academty..........c0s. 
669 Wayland ‘Academy .. westese 
670 Berlin High School... eee 
671 | Evansville Seminary....... 
672 | Carroll College..........:0.c00 
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*Statisties of 1886-87, 


CHAPTER XI. 
SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


Under the general head of superior instruction are included all institutions empowered 
by law to confer degrees, together with a number of seminaries for women offering a col- 
lege curriculum but not conferring degrees. 

The total of institutions in the various classes comprehended under the yeneral head 
of superior, with the total of professors and students as reported to the Office for the cur- 
rent year, are as follows: 


Number Number Number of 


of Schools. of Inst Tuc: Students. 
tora. 
Colleges and seminaries for women........ OS COGOS DESC ON EEEE EEE PE EIEEE REPRE REE 207 ORES 25.31 
Universities and colleges of arts and SCIENCES.............cccccseensvccee Ge57 4.834 79. 333 
Colleges endowed with the national land grant ..2.......c.ce ce eeee ae 62. a be 
Schools of science not endowed with the national land grant... 39 343 7. a8 
a 
PRO ISIOMMITCO] OO a--- 2, crecscecscssccecossseerasciccesecsccco<sccccccessessccacsessd Hes Fees Guan? 
SGMOOIS Of MANNE......csccses0 cccecasasacdcessasescessocaecsnee SSscooe ECE RP EEr eeeReend 49 293 3,650 
Schools of medicine, Aentistry, Cte ..........ccccesccccccesonecnevcsccecsececers, "D) 3, Guy Somes 
PRO ene MCIASSES Ur erre rt cescceresctereee cicsicccoss'sscavevsesossrsasesensegede gss 12, 459 125, 445 
a 
/ a@includes fifteen departments endowed with the national land grant. Vid. Table 52. 


COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES FOR WoMEN. 
ATTENDANCE OF WOMEN IN COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES. 


Provision for the higher education of women is made in colleges and seminaries ex- 
clusively for women and in co-education colieges. The entire attendance of young 
women in the severai classes of institutions, for ‘the current year, so far as reported to 
this Office, was as follows: 


Colleges and seminaries for women, Table 438........ AES EC EEE PREECE PICO Oop OCICCICCOCLICEED BERET DD ca aenOC 2, ol& 
Col leges of arts and science, Table Sun SNM Sete 216, $28 
Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts endowed with the national land grant, Re 
Table 52 ...... ee eee soot MNEs son ca cotgacccccessssecs acacsscscremtterersccsssce sssccesacessseantecestee a7 
BING) Weal ere ntrrenten ene eee cor g ne one ces eE NOs cs ong vaeeieddntucesstacsses waueeees OR envev ec veevelundeaeteseeceeetener tae 42 653 


a Includes 25 students in the course for women, Columbia College, New Yors. 


Of the three hundred and fifty-seven colleges included in Table 49, two buncred and 
seventeen’ admit women, and ef these two hundred and one specify the sex of stu dents 
intheirreports. Of thirty-two indeperdent colleges endowed with the national land grant 
twenty report students of both sexes and of these sixteen specify the sex df stucents in 
their reports. This gives a total of two hundred and thirty-seven co-edncatiun coliezes 
reporting to the Office, and a total of two hundred and seventeen showing the relative 
proportion of men and women students. 

The following shows the number of colleges and seminaries exclusively for women re- 
porting to this “Office each year from 1878 to 1888, inclusive (1883 omitted, . with the 
number of instructors and students: 


1878. 1879. | 1880. 1831. | 1882, 1884. 1885. 1885-56. 1886-87. | 1S37-&3. 


Number of institutions............... BS) Ey "a ey ei ee ee 2 204 at 27 
Number of instructors ............-- 2,478 2,323 2,340 2,211 2,721 2,989 2,852 2,123 1,S53 2,531 
Number of students.................--|23, 689 24, 605,25, 780 26, G41 28, 7-6 30,587 28,868 27,143 20,77. 25,328 


1Does not include Columbia College, New York. 
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SUMMARIZED STATISTICS. 


Table 43 presents the summarized statistics of colleges and seminaries offering colle- 
giate courses of instruction forwomen. One hundred and thirty-nine of the institutions 
report preparatory departments whose students comprise 24 per cent. ef the entire 
number reported. One hundred and seventeen of the institutions report themselves as 
authorized by law to confer collegiate degrees. In general the curriculum offered by 
these does not differ materially from that of the seminaries not so authorized. 

As regards financial particulars the information supplied is very incomplete. 

The number of institutions represented in the total value of buildings and grounds is 
one hundred and seventy-two; in the total of productive funds, thirty-one; in the total 
income from the same, thirty. The receipts from tuition fees, which form the chief 
source of income, if charges for board and lodging be excluded, are reported from seventy- 
seven institutions. State appropriations were reported in eight instances and benefac- 

ions in thirty-three. The answers to the inquiry respecting total income have not been 
included in thesummary. They were given in forty-three cases, but were sometimes 
found to be at variance with the itemized particulars, 
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DETAILED VIEtv OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION OF WoMEN. 


The detailed statistics relating to colleges and seminaries for women are presented in 
Table 44, Divisions A and B. 

For the purpose of showing the status of these institutions more clearly than can be 
done by the tabulated statistics alone, additional information drawn from reports and 
other official statements, precedes each division of the table. i 


REMARKS ON TABLE 44, DIVISION A, 


Table 44, Division A, includes a group of institutions whose admission requirements, 
standards of instruction, and general organization accord with those that have long been 
characteristic of colleges of liberal arts. Their work is essentially collegiate, in which 
respect they difter from the older seminaries for women, which, while making more or 
less provision for the distinctive studies of the college curriculum, are schools for gen- 
eral instruction. 

The advantages of endowments, equipments, and teaching force concentrated upon the 
work of superior instruction, aud of the associated efforts of a company of students 
thoroughly prepared for the pursuit of advanced studies, can not be questioned. The 
want of these conditions gave rise to the movement for the higher education of women 
that has swept through the leading nations of the world in the last twenty years, with 
results that have been productive of the highest good to individual students, and of deep 
and permsnent advantage to society. The United States has been foremost in this 
movement; its example has been stimulating to other nations, and the history of what 
has here been accomplished, of the methods and the outcome of the various institutions 
which have arisen in response to the demand, is the constant subject of inquiry and study 
on the part of those who are interested in similar efforts in foreign countries. 

The movement in the United Stztes has resulted in opening to women the doors of 
many colleges which were originally limited to men, and in several special endowments 
for colleges for women. 

The latter, which is in general the more costly experiment, has been confined so far to 
atew States. Between 1855 and 1368 five colleges for women were chartered in New 
York, two cf these, viz, Rutgers College and Incham University, having been incorpo- 
. rated originally as seminaries; the latter received a college charter in 1852 and the former 
in 1867. Massachusetts followed with Wellesley in 1870 and Smith College in 1871. 
The two latest additions to the group of institutions here considered bring into the move- 
ment new elements of power. Harvard Annex has solved a problem which has Jong en- 
gaged the attention of these seeking to secure for women the highest intellectual advan- 
tages. It brings within their reach all the rich provision accumulated in the oldest cen- 
tre of intellectual life in cur country, and furnishes a precedent soon undoubtedly to be 
followed by other universities. 

Bryn Mawr, on the contrary, affords convincing evidence that the cause of woman’s 
higher education will not be allowed to hang upon the chance of a liberal spirit in ex- 
isting institutions, or to languish for lack of funds and plans and foundations. 

In giving separate tabulation to the colleges in Division A of the table, the purpose 
has not been to indicate that their work differs essentially from that which is carried on 
elsewhere; the difference i3 in the conditions under which the work is maintained. One 
feature distinguishing these institutions from other seminaries for women is the deiinite 
classification of their students. This makes it easy to ascertain the extent of the de- 
mand made upon them for collegiate training. 

The bearing of the statistics upon this point, it should be observed, can not be well 
understood without reference to the location of the coliezes. They are grouped together 
in the North Atlantic Division of the United States, from whence the larger proportion 
of their students are drawn. With this consideration in mind it is interesting to note 
the siatistics of instructors and students as reported for the successive years from 1877 
to 1&87, inclusive, in the college departments only: 
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zi 7) Vz g a | z 
mi 2 \2 22) @ ee ig es ieis 
wiee |3i 2 Fo] @ eee) eS | ele 
Pie ic| 2 tele ieee lal sie he 
Name of College. AVE oss a |) os =| 2 oat ae a! 3 olia 
m= | ml 2) QD | ss in = n ml K 
1877 1878. 1879 1880. 1881. 1882-83. 
aa Bei | 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass...| 16 73 | 23 | 136] 22) 205 | 26) 214 | 22) 254 | 22 265 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass...| 26 | 150} 21 | 359 29 | 329140] 3721/43 450] 54! 450 
Wells College, Aurora, py ee... il 20S) | ener } 2091 9 18 | I+ 22} it 27) 14 50 
Elnidra College, E Imira, N.Y... ccscces Il 50 \h..... bencs cet 12 Si) |] TLS 72 ees 68 | 13 71 
Ingham University, Le Rov. Yo | 16 aoeieis | 444 2) BEI Beooda 35:17) 42116 55 
Rutgers Female College, New York, |...... 42 ooo jill 32) 71 23) 7| weha 37 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 26 | 206 | 29 | 213 | 23 | 2221 30] 217 | 28 | 215 [...... 235 
: | | | 
si ig | a 23 | a | 
oe o~ bot ~ ~ 
S| #eis{/e {| 318] 2/8) 2 
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| Sf 
1883-84. | 1884-85 | 1885-86 | 1886-87 1857-83. 
i |_| 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass...........06. 25 | 259 | 23 | 296 | 24} 305 | 24 | 263 | 24 | 312 
Wellesley College, iWelileslen, NUASS eerescesecsecs---4 72) 502) 74} 515 | | 520 | 745 590) 77 | 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y........ Ri eaceeneinesecsivessed i 46 15) S| 
Elmira College, Elmira, OWN see c0 14, 8 | 
Ingham University, Le Roy, N. Wee SedoceoeeEE, Meigs a 7 | Rhy Salers 18 24, 18 59 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. pages nescence » 33 | 238 | s.reee|eeeeceees 21) 186 | 33 | a269 | 36 | 0227 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa... ....... Geuedis | barre ae séites|ee Sosces| a 36 | 18 63 | 19 81 
| | 


aIncludes 65 special students in music and painting. | 
6 Includes 55 special students in music and painting. 


THE HARVARD ANNEX, CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


The Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, popularly called ‘The Harvard 
Annex,’’ has for its object to repeat for women the instruction given in Harvard College 
to men. The course leading to the Society’s A. B. certificate is the same as that lead- 
ing in the college to the A. B. degree,—the requirements for admission are the same, the 
identical papers (printed by the college) being used, and the papers used at semi-annual 
and final examinations in the college courses are used in the ‘‘Annex ’’ forits correspond- 
ing courses. Instruction is given by the college teachers (and by no others) and the re- 
sult of the work of the women is passed upon ‘DY the same persons. The college allows 
the women the free tse of its extension library, and the ‘‘Annex”’ is called upon to pro- 
vide but a few books of reference. The ‘‘Annex’’ has its own laboratories of zoology, 
botany, chemistry, and physics. 

Students may enter for a four years’ course or for partial or special courses. To meet 
the variety in the amount and kind of work, three different forms of certificate, to be 
signed by the instructors, are awarded. The highest, for the full college course, corre- 
sponds, as credentials for work done, to the A. B. degree; the second certifies to a liberal 
course of study during four years, in which other branches are accepted as equivalent 
for Latin or Greek, while a third isan annual certificate adapted to shorter terms of 
study. 

The attendance for each year from 1879 to 1887-88, inclusive, with the distribution 
of the students, so far as reported, is as follows: 
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1879-80. | 1880-81. | 1881-82, | 1882-83. | 1883-84. | 1884-85. |1885--86. | 1886-87. | 1887-88. 


Total number of 42 47 38 41 49 55 73 OOM Ssscceeess 


students, 7 
Studies: 

Greek. ...... secoee 18 GAL 23 23 43 

ME ev tairieeeeeecs cease 15 17 16 22 27 

English 10 9 25 | 15 38 

German 10 11 14 14 ts 

Freneb...... seo 2 2 4 | 4 5 

Italian. ........00+6 2 2 et] 0 | 0 

Philosophy...... 8 9 0 5 Hat 

Political econ- 1 1 0 0 0 
omy 

HIStory. .....cesees 8 12 il 9 12 | 

LENTEG V2) ¢2 8 ole epdcad [baaaenoonaacod jdcooaccnebacd 11 | Cascoacceneeae| ACHE PERE Brea 

MEU SiG oeiic ds oes Ceahssasosacococesleveassoavessoeleceeateresmeulmmeetetascn 3 

Astronomy...... 3 © |. ecseescecce 4 0 | 

Mathematics... 10 il 12 il 10 

PHYSiIcsS......s.008 4 5 3 8 5 

WITCINISLIV, . c--saccccceeveecncs|pocooase raaeeelevetterecete attests coal sceceasscce sce 

PAY SiCal SE OB=)| so0..cscssscou|-seeoees ease oe|recoressseeseed + peoooendat Pools .s <eisesseees 
raphy. : 

LOGLOLY: cases scevsltorsvsosvesaceP cos ssaee cans ol soneeeteeee eee Meaeerteren ss « gsesteeseees 4 2, 14 [MS ees 

Advanced bot- 2 2 5 5 OU). des ceccseeee 6 OD We escaeee 
any. 

Sanskrit.......e00 Suan | an +" Wesosersesnceienesccecaceses 1]. tie 


Twenty-four States have been represented in the attendance upon the Annex during 
successive years. Massachusetts, as would naturally be expected, has furnished the 
majority of the students, the highest number coming from this State in any one year 
being sixty-seven. The State having the next highest representation in any one year 
was New York, which sent seven students in 1887. Minnesota and Maine have been 
represented in a single year by three students each, Connecticut, Michigan, and Ohio by 
two each. No other State has had at one time more than one representative. All the 
New England States, two Middle Atlaniic, two South Atlantic, two South Central, ten 
North Central States, and California appear in the geographical list. The steady in- 
crease in the annual attendance and the ever extending area from which the patronage 
comes, show that the provision here made answers to a demand tiat is neither transitory 
nor local. The question very natually arises why this demand should exist, and what 
is more should make itself urgently felt in view of the provision made for the higher 
education of women in colleges endowed exclusively for them. The answer is given so 
clearly in the reports of the Annex that we can not do better than quote from that 
source. 

In his report for 1883 the secretary says: ‘‘Women seeking opportunities for the 
higher education naturally prefer to find them at an institution which is allied, at least, 
to one established and carried on for men, because they think that there they will be 
in the line of progress. They feel that on the perfecting of methods and the best applica- 
tion of educational forces the entire body of instructors in such an institution, as well as 
in all others like it, is united. Present them a course of instruction different from that 
offered to men, and they do not eye it askance because they think it not so good, but 
because it is probably just out of the line upon which progress and improvement are to 
be expected. This is one of the reasons why thoughtful women have less confidence in 
courses of instruction especially prepared for them than they have in that one upon 
which the wisdom of men has for generations been working and is still working. 

‘* The society is encouraged by the experience of the past year, because (among other 
reasons) it has shown more clearly than ever before that there is not only a paramount 
educational usefulness in the instruction it has afforded, but also a money value in the 
different forms of certificates that it offers.’’ 

As to the classes of women with whom these considerations have weight, the reports 
are equally explicit. 

The ladies of the executive committee, in their report for 1883, make the following 
statement: ‘‘ Were every facility offered them, however, we hardly suppose that women 
wouid ever look upon a college course of study subsequent to their school life as an in- 
evitable or even necessary part of their education; nor do f think it would seem to any 
of us desirable that they should doso. Butthis being granted, there still remain quite 
enough for whom such a completion of their earlier training is important in view of their 
occupation as teachers, and if there are others who ask it purely for its own sake, we 
surely should not deny them. : 

‘‘ With reference to the former class, we must remember that our interests are at one 
with theirs. ‘he standard of our public and private schools can never be a matter of 
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indifference to parents, and that standard can hardly fail to be raised by the closér re- 
lation of the schools to the universities. Thus far our Annex students have belonged to 
the classes of women named above. They have been young women fitting as teachers, 
or older women who are already teachers, but who allow themselves, out of their small 
earnings, the rare luxury of a little change from teaching to learning, that they may go 
back to their work refreshed and better prepared; or women of scholarly tastes, with 
means to gratify them, who come, as I have said, to study under higher auspices simply 
because they enjoy it. We have had as yet no flighty students, brought by the novelty 
of the thing, and very little fragmentary, hal!-digested work.”’ 

The proportion of students attracted tu the Annex from the simple desire of a high 
order of instruction increases somewhat, apparently, although the statistics upon this 
point are meagre, but the larger proportion of each year’s attendance has been of students 
preparing for the teaching profession. The evidences are abundant that their opportu- 
nities for remunerative employment and their actua} power as teachers and consequent 
satisfaction in the work are greatly increased by the training. 

It was not until the sixth year of its operations, viz, 1885, that the Annex came into 
possession of a building. This greatly increased its advantages and its influence. 
The report for 1887 states: ‘‘In view of the increasing numbers, the society has secured 
additional lots adjoining its estate which nearly double its extent, and will allow for 
future additions, for gymnasium, laboratories, etc. In fact, one building on the newly 
acquired estate has already, by the liberality of friends, been transformed into a labora- 
tory of chemistry, a convenience muche needed, and classes are actually at work in its 
cheerful apartments. 

**The physical laboratory, situated in our main builing. proved inadequate for the nse 
of our classes last year, as was stated in the last Annual Report, and the execntive com- 
mittee determined to enlarge it. This has been inexpensively accomplished, and there 
is now twice as much available room as there was belore. There is still great need of 
apparatus both for physics and chemistry, and the funds at the society’s command are 
not sufficient to supply it.”’ 

Efforts to secure a permanent endowment fund were begun by the ladies of the execu- 
tive committee in 1883. They have succeeded in raising a fand of $70,000, and their 


efforts in this direction continue with unabated energy. - 


Bryn MAwr CoLLece, BRYN MIAWR, PA. 
The tabulated statistics of Bryn Mawr College show a steady increase in attendance 


_ during the three years of its history, and the president reports that the entrance exam- 


inations for 1887-838 give evidence of a better preparation on the part of candidates than 
formerly. During the year the trustees have added three members to the faculty, as as- 
sociatesin English, mathematics, and history. A physical laboratory has also been erected 
and a department of physics added. 

The curriculum is arranged on the group system, which is described as follows in the 
programme for 1887-88: “In alldepartmentsas yet organized there is a course of five hours 
a week for two years, called a major course. Whenever one yearof this course isof such 
a nature that it can be taken separately it is marked asa minor course. It is required 
of every candidate for a degree to take two such maior courses as shall be homogeneous, 
or shall complete each other, and major courses which falfil this condition are des- 
ignated as groups. It is meant that the student, under this system, should lay the 
foundations of a specialist’s knowledge, and the required studies, namely, English, 
philosophy, and science, or history and science, are intended in part to supplement the 
group, aud in part to insure a more liberal training than could be achieved did every 
student combine elective studies at pleasure. 

‘*The two years’ required course in English includes a general introduction into the 
study oflangnage. ZEnglish literature will be treated with steady reference to the com- 
parative history of literature; and the entire course will be so planned as to give unity 
and domestic application to the pursuits of students of philology, and to acquainé stu- 
dents oi science or of history, in so far as this is possible in a special course, with the re- 
sults, scope, and methods of the study of language and literature. The required two 
years in science or in science and history permit the student of chemistry and biology to 
pursue both branches of the biologicai course, or to take a major course in physics; and 
they insure to the student of history and of language for one year at least the same kind 
of instruction and discipline as is received by the scientific student. The one year’s 
course in philosophy is a general introtuction into the stady of the laws, conditions, and 
history of thought.”’ “ 
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A tabular statement of the courses leading to a degree is here presented: 


Minor courses (one year each).* 


{ o> 
3% and 2 | 3 | 4 a | [8] [7] 
| t 
English (two courses).| Philosophy. | Science, Science | French, Solid Geometry 
: | Physics, or | or an 
or History. | German, Trigonometry, 
Chemistry or 
or Greek. | 
Biology. 


* Except 7. (One-half year.) 
Two major courses (two years each), 


Constituting any one of the following groups: 


i | 2 3° | 4 | 5 
Any Language Any Science’ Mathematics Mathematics History 
With with with with with 
any Language. any Science. Greek or Physics. Political 
Latin. Science, 


Free electives. 
Five hours weekly for a year and a half. 


The ‘‘minor courses’? in the above table are Known as the required studies; the 
‘two major courses’? asthe group. All studies whatsoever fall under one of these 
heads: ‘‘ required studies, group, or free electives.’’ 

The following statement from the president’s report for 1886-87 shows the subjects 
chosen by the students for their major courses during 1825 and 1886: 

‘By forty-six students that entered in the years 1885 and 1886, the following major 
courses have been selected: Greek and Latin, 15; Greek and English, 1; Greek and 
mathematics, 4; Latin and English, 1; Latin and German, 1; English and French, 1; 
English and German, 3; German and French, 4; mathematics and physics, 1; history 
and political science, 5; chemistry and animal biology, 9; chemistry and vegetal biol- 
ogy, 1. Thus it appears that of twenty-six who chose two languages in combination, 
fifteen took the two ancient ones, eight took modern ones, and three combined an an- 
cient and a modern language. The proportion selecting physics would doubtless have 
been larger had there been a department of physics during the first two years of the 
college.’’ 

Bryn Mawr College awards five fellowships annually, ‘‘one in Greek, one in English, 
onein mathematics, one in history, andonein biology. They are intended to bean indorse- 
ment of previous attainments and entitle the holder to free tuition, 2 furnished room in 
the college buildings, and the sum of $350 yearly. They are open to graduates of Bryn 
Mawr College, or of any other college of good standing. No one may compete that has 
not a college degree or a certificate of prolonged study under well-known instructors; 
and, generally speaking, the fellowship will be given to the candidate that has studied 
longest or whose work affords the best promise of future success.”’ 

The Bryn Mawr European Fellowship is also awarded ‘‘annually to a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr College on the ground of excellence in scholarship. The holder receives the sum 
of 5500, applicable to the expenses of one year’s study and residence atsome foreign uni- 
versity, English or continental. The choice of a university may be determined by the 
holder’s own preference, subject to the approval of the college.”’ 


ART SCHOOLS IN COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


In both colleges and seminaries for women great attention is given to music and to the 
plastic arts. In general the provision for instruction in these branches is good, and in 
many cases it is of a very high order. 

The universal recognition of these branches in a scheme of instruction for women is 
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not sufficiently explained by their mere value as social accomplishments, but is un- 
doubtedly due in some measure to their essential value ae instruinents of culture. More- 
over, it is evident that women are likely to have much more opportunity than is offered 
by the average lives of men for continued development in these directions. Hence, in 
giving prominence to art studies in the curriculum for women, the best provision is made 
for the maintenance of the artistic element as a part of human development. 

The colleges which have arisen in response to the demand for higher scholastic privi- 
leges for women have not laid less stress than the oider seminaries upon the department 
of wsthetics. Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley present a very full equipment in this re- 
spect. 


SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


The aim of this school is to provide the best fac'lities for students who desire to pur- 
sue any branch of music, practical or theoretical. ‘The school is located in Music Hall, 
which furnishes ample accommodations for practice, lectures, and public perforimances, 

Candidates for admission to this school must be at least sixteen vears of age, and fur- 
nish satisfactory evidence of having completed a course of study equivalent to that of a 
standard hich school; and also Nos. 4 and 5 and either No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3 of the fol- 
lowing courses of musical study: 

(1) Piano: a4 Etudes for Technique; Czerny, Op. 740, first three books; Clementi’s 
Gradus ad Parnassum, first book (or Cramer’s Exercises, first two books). 6b Composi- 
tions; Mendelssohn's Songs without Words: Beethoyan’s Sonatas, Op. 2, No. 1; Op. 75 
Op. 10, No. 1; Op. 14, No. 2. 

(2) Voice: Concone’s or Bordogni’s Voealises; Songs by Franz or Schubert. 

(3) Organ. Stainer’s Organ Afethod (or Buck’s Exercises in Pedal Phrasing). 

(4) Notation: The Theory of Rhythm and Tonality, Scales and Keys, Transposition 
and Modulation. 

(5) Harmony: Principles of Four-part Composition, as far as the ‘‘Suspension,’’ as 
given in Richter’s Manual. Equivalents for these works will be accepted. 

Students of music who desire to pursue studies in connection with the college classes 
will be allowed to do so on fulfilling the requireneats for the admission of special stu- 
dents. Proficiency in music will, however, receive due consideration in the estimate of 
preparatory work, but will not be accepted as an equivalent for more than one of the 
courses required. 

Students connected with the academic department or with the school of art are allowed 
to choose music as an elective study under the conditions which regulate the choice of 
other electives, provided that they devote to it not less than six hours a week of prac- 
tice besides the work in harmony. In the arrangement of the studies, however, three 
hours of practice in music are considered the equivalent of one hour of regular recitation. 

Tie regular course of study covers three years, and the degree of Bachelor of Music will 
be awarded to students who complete the course. To students who are not candidates 
for this degree, certificates specifying the amount and quality of the work done are given 
when they leave the school. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


The aim of this school is to furnish practical and theoretical instruction in the princi- 
ples of the arts of design,—drawing, painting, and sculpture, including the elements of 
architectural styles and decoration. he Hiliyer Art Gallery offers rare advantages for 
the study of art. An endowment of fifty thousand dollars has been provided by bequest 
of Winthrop Hillyer for the perpetual increase of the art co!lection. 

Requisites for 4dmission.—Students who desire to devote their time exclusively to the 
study of art will be admitted upon satisfying the president and the teachers of the 
school of their ability to do the work required. Bui candidates for admission who wish, 
in addition to their work in art. to take studies with thecollege classes, must be at least 
sixteen years of age, and furnish evidence that they have completed the courses of study 
required for the admission of special students. 

Proficiency in art will, however, receive due consideration in the estimate of prepara- 
tery work, but will not be accepted as an equivalent for more than one of the courses 
required. 

All members of the college are allowed to choose art as an elective study, under the 
conditions which regulate the choice of other electives, provided that they devote to it 
not less than six hours a week. In the arrangement of studies, three hours a week of 
practical work in art are considered the equivalent of one hour of regular recitation. 

Lhe regular course of study extends through four years, and diplomas will be awarded 
to students who complete it. 
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‘ 

Instruction is first given in free-hand drawing from casts and artistic objects; after- 

ward in drawing with crayon or charcoal from living models; students are then taught 
to draw from nature, with out-door practice. 

Painting in oil or water-color, sculpture, and etching are begun as soon as the rudi- 
ments of art are sufficiently comprehended. 

The principles of compcsition in painting, sculpture, and decoration ate taught by 
lectures, and enforced by regular practice upon subjects assigned by the teacher. 

Courses of lectures supplemen ntary to the practical study of art are also given upon 
perspective, anatomy, artistic expression, and the history of painting and sculpture. 

Students are not allowed to take advanced work until they satisfy the teachers cf 
their ability to do so. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Wellesley has received by bequest of the late Isaac D. Farnsworth funds for the erec- 
tion of an art building, which will be ready for occupancy in September, 1889. Beside 
lecture-rooms, galleries for collections, and studios for those engaged in drawing and 
painting ,a special feature in the plan ‘of the building is the arrangement of small read- 
ing-rooms and libraries, so that the books and art material relating to particular subjects 
and periods can be made immediately available to general students. 

The School of Artis already furnished with a collection of over three thousand photo- 
graphs, engravings, etchings, and drawings; a series of stereoscopic views illustrating 
the history and art of different nations and periods; a collection of paintings in oil and 
water colors; copies of ancient armor; a ceramic collection; coins and pieces in bronze 
and iron; one hundred statues and busts, and a large collection of casts from the 
antique. 

The following statements from the current catalogue show the general conditions 
under which art instruction is carried on in the colleges specified: 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


. The School of Music.,is located in Music Hall, which contains thirty-eight music- 
rooms and a hall for lectures and choral singing. Forty-three pianos and two large or- 
gans are furnished for the use of students. ‘The organ presented by Mr. W. O. Gro- 
ver has three manuals, each of sixty-one notes, a pedal of thirty notes, and twenty-six 

speaking registers. It contains 1,584 pipes. 

Requirements for Admission.—Candidates must meet the general requirements for ad- 
mission, and, unless accepted on certificate covering the following requirements, must 
pass satisfactory examinations in— 

Mathematics, as required for the Freshman class. 

Latin, as required for the Freshman class. 

French and German may be substituted for Latin history, Greek and Reman (Smith 
and Merivale’s). 

Outline of English and United States history. 

English literature. (Shaw’ s Manual, or an equivalent.) 

English composition, as for the Freshman class. 

Geography, as for the Freshman class. 

Special students for any musical study will be received; but in all cases the above 
requirements must be met unless exceptional advancement in music can be urged as an 
equivalent for one required subject. 

Courses of Study.—Three full courses are offered, each Se through five vears; 
students at all times taking three studies, two lessons per week in each. 

(1) Piano: Harmony and composition, and German or French. 

(2) Organ: Harmony and composition, and German or French. 

(3) Voice: Harmony and composition; two years Italian; three years German or 
French. Violin, viola, violoncello, harp, or any orchestral instrument may be made a 
specialty instead of the above-mentioned principal studies. Theory and /sthetics and 
lectures on history of music, last year of each course weekly. 

Students who complete either of these courses will receive the diploma of the School 
of Music, and if specially talented and deserving the degree of Mus. B. 

The five years’ classical or scientific and musical course.—S,tudents entering the classical 
or scientific course may combine the regular study of music with the work required for 
a degree, the collegiate studies extending through five years instead of four. 

Harmony and musical theory.—A thorough knowledge of the principles and practice of 
this branch of musical science is a prime necessity to ei very musical student. Without 
it no one can obtain clear and comprehensive views of the formation and character of 
musical composition. While itis not as yet a requisite for entrance to the School of 
Music the director urgently recommends that every member will at some period in her 
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course include harmony with her musical work. It is better that this should be con- 
tinued for two years. <All graduates must be able to pass a satisfactory examination in 
harmony and in the outlines of musical history. 

Emery’s Elements of Harmony. MRichter’s Manual (translated by J.C. D. Parker). 
Richter’s Counterpoint (translated by Franklin Taylor). Richter’s Fugue (translated 
by Arthur Foote), Wohlfahrt’s Guide to Musical Composition. 

Ensemble playing.—Facilities are offered for the study and practice of chamber music, 
the fantasies, romances, sonatas, and trios of the great masters for the piano and violin, 
with addition of violoncello and occasionally other instruments. 

Analysis and interpretation.—Classes in analysis and interpretation of classical works 
will be formed by the director, in case it is desired by at least six students. 

Concerts and lectures.—At frequent intervals recitals and concerts will be given by the 
advanced students in the several departments by members of the faculty of the Schoo! of 
Music and by distinguished musicians from Boston and elsewhere. 

Lectures on theory and esthetics and on the history of music and musicians are given 
throughout all the courses by the director and non-resident lecturers. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


The purpose of the School of Art is twofold; while providing technical instruction in 
drawing and painting, it aims to supply such acquaintance with the arts in their his- 
tory, philosophy, and criticism as may profitably supplement the work in other depart- 
ments of study. 

The course in technical training covers five years. The requirements for admission to 
it are the same as those for the School of Music. Students may enter an advanced class 
at any time by presenting satisfactory specimens of the work required in the previous 
years of the course. 

The studies in the history and theory of art are counted among the regular college 
electives. Lectures upon these subjects are open without fee to all members of the 
college. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
SCHOOLS OF PAINTING AND MUSIC. 


The departments of painting and music, beside providing for the instruction of collegiate 
students, constitute schools for special instruction in these arts. The professors of these 
departments are the directors of the art schools, to whom, respectively, in connection 
with the president, the internal management of the schools is committed. 

In the Junior and Senior years students who show marked proficiency in either of them, 
and whose general standing for scholarship is good, may, with the approval of the 
faculty, take one of these arts as an equivalent to a collegiate study; but in such a case 
harmony must be included with music. Two lessons a week in these arts are allowed 
to students in connection with their college studies, with a daily practice period. 

Applicants for admission to either of the art schools as resident students must present 
testimonials of good character, and must be able to pass a satisfactory examination in 


-such studies as may serve to grade them in their collegiate work. They must also give 


evidence of. sufficient natural talent for the art in which instruction is to be given. 

A full course of study ineither department covers three years, but students who have 
already attained some degree of proficiency may finish the course in a shorter time. 

Special courses adapted to the circumstances of the student may be arranged by the 
director, with the approval of the president; but no student is allowed to pursue a 
course of study that has not been sanctioned by the proper authorities. 

Diplomas are awarded to those who have completed a full course and passed all its 
required examinations; to others certificates will be given on their leaving, stating what 
they have actually accomplished. 

Vassar possesses a fine gallery of art, to which additions are constantly made from a 
special art fund. 


33 ED 
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MASSACHUSETTS, | 


iGamibride.......c..... Society for the Collegiate Arthur Gilman, secretary.....| Non-sect.. 1882 

Education of Women. 

| Northampton........ | Smith College -....-....----<0 fee Clarke seelye spun cees eee Non-sect,.. 1871 

Weilesley..........0 | Wellesley College. .........c0.. , Helen A. Shafer, M. A.............; Non-sect... 1870 
NEW YORK, 

| 

PUL OTE ©... -cosseneesdach VV GUIS COllCOCmeretttececcsss:at4 Edward S. Frisbee, D.D......... Non-sect... 1868 

PREG ROY: cccsseccroswsccore Ingham University............ Rey. W. W. Potheroh............. Non-sect... 1852 

, Poughkeepsie ....... Vassar College......scessssecseeee , James M. Taylor, D.D............ ; Non-sect... 1861 

| PENNSYLVANIA. | 

| Bryn RMOWT essere Bryn Mawr College... James E. Rhoads. ............0e00+- Non-sect... 1880 


* Statistics of 1886-87. 
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REMARKS ON TABLE 44, DIVISION B. 


Table 44, Division B, presents the statistics of two hundred seminaries for women. 
Of these one hundred and thirty-seven report preparatory departments, with 6,202 stu- 
dents. This leaves 19,202 students, of whom 67 per cent. are known to be in collegiate 
departments; the distribution of the remainder is uncertain. 

The majority of these seminaries are in possession of valuable buildings, 2s will be 
seen by reference to Column 24. 

A few are well equipped with libraries and apparatus, though, as a rule, larger pro- 
vision in these respects is desirable. Endowment funds are generally wanting, as will 
be seen by an examination of Column 25. 

In their general arrangement the academic or collegiate departments of these semi- 
naries show the influence of the colleges of their respective geographical sections. In 
the North they are generally divided into four classes, each corresponding to a year; in 
the South, on the contrary, the division is commonly into schools 

The curriculum is a more or less modified copy of the college curriculum, with large 
opportunity for electives and for partial or special courses. The adjustment of studies 
is the evidence of a double purpose in the seminaries. On the one hand they have en- 
deavored to meet the general demand with respect to woman’s education. On the other 
they have sought to maintain that higher ideal which would appropriate for women as 
well as for men the advantages of the kind of instruction and training approved by 
wise effort and long experience as the best for mental discipline and culture. When to 
this double purpose there is the added responsibility of preparatory work it is obvious 
that some part cf the scheme must fail of satisfactory results. Under such circum- 
stances a process of selection goes on quietly, perhaps, but none the less certainly, and 
in time makes itself felt in entirely new adjustments. Such a process has been going on 
in the seminaries for women throughout the country. Some have developed into col- 
Ieges proper; others are gradually assuming the distinctive character of schools prepara- 
tory to college; while many, abandoning to the colleges the work which is their particular 
province, seek to make provision for that very large classof young women to whose wants 
the customary college training is not adapted. This separation of functions has been 
fully accomplished in but few localities, but will undoubtedly take place in others as 
colleges for women and colleges open alike to both sexes multiply. 

In the absence of endowment funds the charges for board and tuition become the 
sources of support. Experience proves that this is not a condition favorable to the high- 
est development of a scholastic work, but, on the other hand, it is conducive to a clear 
understanding of existing demands. In their reccgnition of these demands and the 
measures adopted for meeting the same, these seminaries have escaped the charge fre- 
quently made against the superior schools for men of having lost touch with the inéer- 
ests of actual life. 

Sixty-four per cent. of the seminaries tabulated belong to some one of the religious 
denominations. This relation is sometimes merely a nominal one, and sometimes im- 
plies oversight and financial aid from the denominaiicn. The relation has fostered a 
high order of moral training in the seminaries, and has done much to develop that zeal 
for charitable and missionary labors which characterize a large proportion of the edu- 
cated women of the country. 

Brief not?ces of a few endowed seminaries or of seminaries that had been the special 
objects of denominational care are appended to this general view. The selection has 
necessarily been limited to such as have furnished very full information to this Office. 
They are fairly illustrative of the entire number. 

Judson Institute, at Marion, Ala., is one of the oldest seminaries for women in the coun- 
try. It is the property of the Alabama State Convention, and its affairs are in the hands 
of a board of trustees appointed by that body. Its officers and teachers all receive stip- 
ulated salaries, so that they are freed from dependence upon the pecuniary profits aris- 
ing from its management. Its scholasticstandards have always been high, the full grad- 
wating course corresponding to that of the arts colieges. It has enjoyed adarge patron- 
age, and nurabers above five hundred alumna. 

The institute is in possession ofa fine property. The buildings, which have been re- 
cently enlarged and newly furnished, were unfortunately destroyed by fire November 
24. The estimated loss is one hundred thousand dollars, one-fourth of which was 
covered by an ifisurance. Temporary provision was at once made for continuing the 
exercises of the school and steps taken for the immediate restoration of the building. 
It will be constructed on a much larger scale than the old building. 

Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga., received a charter in 1836, autherizing it to con- 
fer degrees | Upon women. The charter of Oberlin preceded this by a few years, but the 
Wesleyan F Female appears to have graduated women from its college course earlier than 
Oberlin. : 
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The college has a deservedly high reputation, and numbers one thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighteen graduates. Its productive fund amounts to fifty thousand dollars. 
The grounds:are extensive and attractive. The college building contains a gymnasium, 
a museum of natural history, an art gallery, and a library well supplied with choice 
literature and books of reference. In addition to the main structure is a building con- 
taining a chapel and recitation rooms. Several hundred dollars have been expended in 
the scientific department for securing the most approved apparatus for the illustration 
of chemistry, natural philosophy, and astronomy. 

Silliman Collegiate Institute, Clinton, La., reports productive funds to the amount of 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. 

The catalogue for 1887-88 furnishes the following particulars: ‘‘The school was estab- 
lished in 1852, chiefly through the benevolence of Mr. William Silliman. In 1866 he 
purchased the property and donated it with an endowment fund of twenty thousand 
dollars to the Presbytery of Louisiana. The conditions of the donation were’ that the 
Presbytery, through its egents and trustees in perpetual succession, should conduct said 
institution as a college for young ladies, to be kept free from all sectarian tenets and re- 
ligious dogmas. ‘The object cf the donor being,’ he said, ‘to give to the public an in- 
stitution of learning, where all denominations may send their children without inter- 
fering with the religious prejudices of any.’ 

**To this fund several thousand dollars have since been added, making this the wealth- 
iest female college in the South-West, and thus enabling it to offer superior advantages, 
both in scope of curriculum and assistance to worthy pupils. The entire management 
of the institution is in the hands of a board of trustees, created by this Presbytery, 
irrespective of denominational tenets.’’ 

The large brick buildings, which were erected at a cost of thirty thousand dollars, 
present a handsome appearance; they are surrounded by attractive grounds embracing 
ten acres. 

The laboratory is supplied with costly apparatus for philosophical and chemical ex- 
periments and the class-rooms are weil furnished with maps, charts, and globes. 

The annual interest from the Silliman Fund furnishes tuition to about thirty young 
ladies selected by the board of trustees from applicants the least able to bear the ex- 
pense of education. ‘ 

The Dickinson Memorial Fund was donated by the late Mrs. A. R. Dickinson, of Pla- 
quemine, La. The interest of this fund is used for the tuition of the daughters of 
Presbyterian ministers, 

The.standards of scholarship have been materially advanced during the past four 
years. 

Frederick Female Seminary, Frederick, Md., is one of the oldest incorporated institu- 
tions in the State. 

In 1840 the State Legislature granted a full charter and gave authority to raise fifty 
thousand dollars for the purchase of grounds and the erection of suitable buildings. 

The requisite funds having been secured, a building was erected and the seminary or- 
ganized in 1843. 

The original buildings were two innumber, each fifty feet wide and ninety feet deep, 
with high basement and three stories. 

During the present year extensive additions have been built and the grounds greatly 
improved. uring the Civil War the work of the seminary was suspended for a time. 
With the return of peace it was reopened and has since been continued without inter- 
ruption. The productive funds amount to $24,000. 

‘The seminary comprises a preparatory and collegiate department, the latter consisting 
of two courses, English and classfcal. Latin and Greek are included in the classical 
course, but for the latter French or German may be substituted. The number of grad- 
yates to date is two hundred and eighiy-eight. . 

Of seven institutions for the Superior Education of Women in Massachusetts, tabu- 
lated in Division B, Table 44, four report productive funds. 

Abbot Female Academy at Andover, chartered January 29, 1829, and opened May 6 of 
the same year, was the first academy incorporated for girls only in the State. . Its rec- 
ords show a long list of benefactors, to whose fostering care the academy is indebted for 
its ample buildings with their admirabie equipments as regards library, cabinets, appa- 
ratus, art collections, and gymnasium. 

The curriculum is arranged in two courses; the English and Latin course covering four 
years, and the French and German course three years. Both courses give opportunity 
for electives. An efficient corps of teachers is always employed and high standards 
maintained. Ten scholarships have been founded in the academy. The amount of 
permanent productive funds reported is $16,084. A building fund has also been accu- 
mulated during the last four years, which amounts now to $36,528, of which $5,847 
were given during the current year, 
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Bradford Academy, founded in 1803 and chartered in 1804, is the oldest incorporated 
institution in the country to which women were adraitted from the first. It was con- 
dGucied as a schoo! for both sexes until 1836, when the male department was closed. 

It eceupies a fine site, commanding views of the beautiful scenery of the Merrimack 
Vailey. The building is spacious and supplied with all the appurtenances ofa fine ed 
ucational work. The. grounds comprise above twenty-five acres, twelve of which are 
covered with a growth of oak and iaid ont with paths for exercise and recreation. 

Great care has always been taken to secure superior teachers, and the records of the 
academy show the names of inany who have ‘achieved wide reputation. The regular 
academic course includes Latin and Greek, with French or German. The studies are 
so arranged that three are assigned for each term, the course being’ completed in four 
years. Special courses are provided for those who come for a less time. 

The permanent productive funds amount to $36,000. 

The Semni-Cenrtennial of Mi. Holyoke Seminary was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
and success June 22 and 23, i887. The following particulars are derived from the 
volume containing, the account of - proceedings: 

Two semi-cerntennial days had been observed in 1886, viz, the granting of the semi- 
nary charter February 10 and the laying of the corner stone, October 3. Prior to 1836 
but two schools for girls only had been chartered in the State, viz, Ipswich Academy in 
1823 and Abbot Semde my in 1829. The former had no endowment to secure its con- 
tinued existence, and the latter was not designed exclusively to farnish the higher edu- 
cation, and for nearly forty years required no examinations for admission. The charter 
of ut. Holyoke Seminary legalized the holding of funds gathered—though with great 
oppositionand ridicule—to found a permanent institution, designed to do for young women 
what colleges for two hundred years had beer doing for young men. 

These funds were the voluntary gi gifts of benevolence and were all spent in building. 
In the entire lack of endowed departrients, running expenses had been met for half a 
century from board and tuition fees; these were kept at the lowest figure practicable, 
that the seminary course might be ‘‘ within reach of the class most likely to be benefited 
by it and to use it for the good of the world.’’ In view of these facts, when the desire 
of making a jubilee gift to their alma mater was expressed in the annual meeting of the 
Nationa) Association of Holycke Alumne, June, 18:5, the proposition to secure endow- 
ment for the chair of the principal met with a warm response, and it was resolved to 
raise for this purpose before June, 1637, the sum of twenty thousand dollars, to be called 
the Mary Lyon Fund. To devise means for the accomplishment of tbis purpose a com- 
mittee was appointed of which Mrs. Helen French Gulliver was chairman 

Mrs. Gulliver's report, presented at the anniversary, showed that the fand had reached 
the sum of $28,150 and was still increasing. 

The work of the committee will he continued with the hope of raising an endowment 
adequate to the larger demands of the college organization upeon which Mt. Holyoke 
has just entered in accordance with the act of the Legislature March 8, 1883. By this 
act the name is changed to Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College, and power is granted to 
confer ‘‘such honors, degrees, and diplomas as are granted or conferred by any univer- 
sity, college, or seminary of learning in the Commonwealth.”’ 

By reference to Column 28, Table 44, Division B, it will be seen that the productive 
fand has reached the sum of $205,090. 

_ The growth cf the seminary is well illustrated by the increase of its teaching force in 
the Aity years of its history. In 1337 the faculty consisted of one principal, one asso- 
ciate principal, two teachers, and three assistant ‘pupils, and, so ‘ar as appears from the 

catalogue, without any division of labor or distribution of departments. In 1887 there 
are over thirty teachers, each one of whom kas her depzrtment of instruction and her 
especial work. 

The roll of graduates numbers two thousand, whieh, with four thousand non-gradu- 
ates, makes up a past membership of six thousand. ‘Three-fourths of this number have 
been teachers; two hundred have > been foreign missionaries; the alumnz records show 
that one thousand seven hundred and Poly ae of the grad uates have married. 

In the review of the work of the seminary attention is called to the great number of 
institutions which have been founded by graduates of Mt. Holyoke, or organized upon 
the same plan. 

In this connection the fact was noted that Mr. and Mrs. Durant gave some time to 
the special study of the workings of Mt. Holyoke when they were forming their plans 
for the foundation of Wellesley College. Sixty-one seminaries, ac ademies, and high 
schools, all of excellent reputation, are enumerated whose principals or prominent teach- 
ers had heen students of Mt. Holyoke. 

The treasurer of the alumne association submitted the following report for the fifteen 
years from 1&62 to 1887: 

** The cash receipts of the treasurer in these fifteen years amount to $33,096, of which 
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$28,350 belong to the Mary Lyon Fund; $1,869 were given toward building and fiur- 
nishing Williston Hall; $1,104 for the mineralogical and geological cabinets; $1,145 for 
the educational fund; $365 from the Boston and Worcester Alumue Associations for mi- 
croscopes; $5U0 in one donation for the green-house; $500 in another for improvements 
in the seminary hall; $500 were received from a legacy of EMlie MeKennan. 

‘“Though the Tolman Fund of about four thousand dollars, the income of -which ig 
designed for the benefit of weary teachers, did not come intv our treasury, it should be 
mentioned here. 

** Besides these gifts of money, there have been numerous and valuable gifts from in- 
dividuals and classes of which a grateful record is kept with names of dcnurs. These 
have not only aided in filling the cabinets and ari gallery of Williston Ha!l and fur- 
nishing its various departments, but have also contiibuted in many ways to the com- 
fort and enjoyment ofthe honsehold. The estimated value of gifts from classes alone 
is not less than four thousand dollars. Our missionary alumni have kept us in con- 
stant remembrance by their gifts of rare and costly antiquities from various lands. The 
department of natural science has also been greatly enriched by contributions through 
the sanre channel.’’ 

The following description of buildings and equipments is from tke catalogue of 18¢7- 


‘* The grounds, comprising nearly seventy acres, slope to 2 stream which broadens into 
apond. A driveway leads across this stream and ascends the hill, which bears the 
name of Goodnow Park, in honor of the donor, Hon. E. A. Goodnow, of Worcester. The 
pond, furnished with boats and boat-house, affords opportunities for rowing. 

‘The main edifice, which fronts west, has at each énda wing extending eastward; 
the extremities of the two wings are connected by the gymnasium, thus enclosing a 
quadrangle. y 

‘*Steam heat is supplied throughout, and an elevator gives easy access to the upper 
stories. Pure water is furnished in abundance from an artesian well four hundred and 
fifty feet deep. , 

‘* The library, a fire-proof building connected with the main edifice, has recently been 
enlarged. The new room is filled with cases compactly arranged so that twenty-five 
thousand volumes can be shelved within easyreach. The library is open fourteen hours 
a day; at present it contains twelve thousand volumes, selected with careful reference to 
the courses of study. There is a card catalogue and also a classified index. The read- 
ing-room, near by, is well supplied with newspapers and magazines.’’ 

The Lyman Williston Hall (finished in 1876) stands north-east of the other buiidings, 
surrounded by a spacious lawn. It contains large and well-appointed rooms for lect- 
ures and recitations, extensive cabinets, a chemical laboratory for practical work, and 
valuable philosophical apparatus. . 

The art gallery occupies the entire upper floor of this building, including a ijarge cen- 
tral apartment with several adjacent rooms. 

An astronomical observatory was completed in June, 1881. It contains a fine teie- 
scope with an eight-inch object glass, also a meridian circle, astronomical clock, chrono- 
graph, sextant, spectroscope, and otherappliances. This building. with its equipments, 
as well as the lot on which it stands, is the giftof A. L. Williston, Hsq., of Northampton, 
in memory of his son, John Payson Williston. 

In assuming the special function of a college it is not proposed to interfere at ail with 
the work of the seminary. The distinction between the two as regards aduiission re- 
quirements and curriculum illustrate very clearly the differences in general between 
seminaries and colleges for women. 

For this reason an outline of both works is here presented. 

Admission requirements to Seminary.—Jlathematics.—Mental and written arithmetic, 
including the metric system of weights and measures; Olney’s Complete School Algebra 
(an elementary work is not sufficient): plane geometry. 

In order that a requisite mathematical discipline may be gained, it is desirable that 
there be a familiar acquaintance with two or three authors in higher arithmetic. A 
careful review of mental arithmetic is also important.) : 

Letin.—Latin grammar, Jones’s Latin Prose Composition, Czsar’s Gallic Wars, four 
books, or an equivalent amount of Cornelius Nepos, or Sallust; Cicero, seven oratiens. 
A thorough acquaintance with the principles of syntax is required. The Exglish systera 
of pronunciation is preferred. : 

_ LEnglish.— Knowledge of principles as given in How to Write Clearly, by E. A. Abbott, 
or in Welsh’s Essentials of English; correction of errors in syntax, and an essay on an 
assigned subject. 
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Geography; also Guyot’s Physical Geography, Parts IJ and III, or an equivalent. 
History of the United States. 

Although well-qualified candidates may be admitted to the entering class at sixteen 
years of age, if is better that all should be seventeen or eighteen. None should enter 
the Senior class under twenty. . 

The prescribed studies of the seminary course are as follows: Latin; Ancient and 
Medieval Literature; French or German!; English Literature; Rhetoric and Philology; 
Logic; Mathematics. The required course includes plane, solid, and spherical geome- 
try, algebra, and plane and spherical trigonometry. Physics; Astronomy; Chemistry; 
Mineralogy, Lithology, and Geology; Physiology and Hygiene; Zodlogy; Biology; Bot- 
any; History. Two courses, one in ancient and the other in medizval and modern his- 
tory, arerequired. Civil Government; Mental and Moral Science; Theism and Christian 
Evidences; History of Art. 

Course of Study.—The prescribed curriculum is arranged to occupy four years. It is 
the aim of the course to give a solid and well-balanced education in those things which 
are fundamental, at the same time encouraging and providing for further study in what- 
ever department it may be desired. The special courses arranged in French, German, 
and Greek, as well asin some of the sciences, are additional to the regular curriculum. 

The college curriculum is substantially the same as that of other arts colleges. It 
presents a higher range of the seminary studies. Greek appears among the prescribed 


‘subjects, and large provision is made by electives for special courses in the modern lan- 


guages, Ancient and Modern Literatures, Physical Science, Psychology, Ethics, Philoso- 
phy, sthetics, Political Economy, and International Law. 

In accordance with the time-honored traditions of Mt. Holyoke the new department 
makes special provision for the study of the Bible and of Theism and Christian Evi- 
dences. 

Greek is omitted from the scientific course, and Latin is pursued but two years; the 
first as a prescribed and the second as an elective study. 

The college courses, classical or scientific, oceupy four years. 

_ The Industrial Institute and College for White Giris, Columbus, Miss., derives its entire 
income from State appropriations, 

In his report to this Office for the current year the president says: ‘This institution 
was established by the State of Mississippi by act of Legislature, approved March 12, 
1884. First session opened October, 1885. Its design is to afford white girls of Missis- 
sippi opportunity for education in the arts and sciences, training in music, fine arts, and 
industrial arts. Its success, as attested by popular favor and the record of its pupils 
now engaged in teaching in academic and industrial schools, as well as by the number 
of pupils earning good salaries in telegraphy, phonography, book-keeping, decorative 
art, and other lines of profitable employment for which they were prepared here during 
the first three sessions, is already beyond the hopes of its most earnest advocates and 
inaugurators.’’ 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo., was opened as a private school in 1830. In 1854 
it was chartered as a college in view of liberal gifts for its establishment, made by two 
citizens, Maj. George C. Sibley and S. S. Watson, Esq. In 1870 it was placed under 
the control of the Presbyterian Synod of Missouri. 

The college buildings were erected expressly for the purposes they serve. They are 
surrounded by spacious and beautiful grounds which afford fine facility for exercise. 

The endeavor was early made to secure an endowment fund for the institution in 
order that the various departments might be freed from dependence upon tuition fees. 
The efforts weré so far successful that in 1871 upwards of forty thousand dollars had 
been secured. This, however, appears not to have been invested as a permanent fund, 
and the catalogue of 1885-86 stated that the college had noendowment. The next year 
(1887) a fund of twelve thousand dollars was reported, of which ten thousand appeared 
to be a recent gift. Renewed efforts are being made to raise the endowment to a sum 
commensurate with the high purposes of the college, and also to increase the provision 
for laboratory practice. ‘The course of the college department is an extensive one, cov- 
ering four years. Only those who complete the same receive the college diploma. 

The Greensborough Female College, Greensborough, N. C., reports asmall productive fund, 


amounting to three thousand dollars. 


The following particulars of its history and equipment are from the catalogues for 
1881-82 and 1885-86: 

The college was founded by the North Carolina Conference and chartered in 1838, be- 
ing the first incorporated college for women in the State. It was opened for students in 
1846 and continued in successful operation until its destruction by fire in J863. It was 
reopened in 1873, and in 1881 was bought by a number of citizens living in different 
parts of the State. 


1Greek may be substituted. 
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The college building is located near the western limits of Greensborough, in the centre of 
a campus embracing } forty acres, a large porticn of which is finely shaded. It is very large, 
commodious, aud well adapted to school purposes, containing a capacious chapel and 
dining-room, study hall, lecture, recitation and music rooms, parlors, an art studio, and 
dormitories sufficient to accommodate two hundred boarders. 

The authorities of the college have recently appropriated one thousand dollars for the 
purpose of purchasing books and adding to the chemical and philosophical apparatus. 

The patronage of the college is chiefly Methodist, although other denominations are 
represented. 

Candidates for a full diploma must pass the required examination in the regular En- 
plish course and in one ancient or modern language. Many of the graduates and former 
students of the college fill responsible places as teachers, ‘The two past years have been 
the most prosperous ones in its history. 

Four seminaries for women in Ohio report procugntes funds as follows: The Shepardson 
College, Granville, $65,000; Hillsborough Female College, $6,000; Western Female Seminary, 
Oxford, $29,500; Lake Erie Female Seminary, Painesviile, $32,300. 

The Shepardson College sustains co-operative relations with Denison University, al- 
though there is no organic union between the two. The relation secures to the college 
the benefit of the libraries and laboratories of the University. 

The Western Female Seminary has received during the current year three gifts of 
money, amounting to sixteen thousand dollars, for a new building for scientific pur- 
poses. 

The catalogue of Lake Erie Female Seminary for 1887-88 furnishes the following 
particulars: The seminary is an outgrowth of the educational work of Mary Lyon. In 
1847 a school for girls taught by graduates of Mt. Holyoke Seminary was established at 
Willoughby, Ohio, bet after several years’ successful work the building was destroyed 
by fire. A question then arose as to the permanent location of a school which should 
be more completely upon the Mt. Holyoke plan. 

Liberal offers were made by the citizens of Painesville which were accepted, and in 
1856 Lake Erie Female Seminary was incorporated under the general statutes of Ohio. 
It was opened in September, 1859, most of the teachers being graduates or former teachers 
of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 

The seminary offers a course of study more extensive than-that of most high schools, 
especially adapted to the needs of women, prominence being given to history, art, and 
literature, while it furnishes thorough drill in Janguages and mathematics and gives a 
large place to natural sciences. The seminary is nota preparatory school to any college, 
but special students may pursue its courses in mathematics and the languages embracing 
more than is required for entrance to college, while the completed seminary course, by 
its breadth and thoroughness, lays the foundation for advanced s special training accord- 
ing to university methods. The seminary course gives time for the use of the library, 
for essay writing, music, training in household duties, and other mears of culture neces- 
sary for the complete development of woman, whether the student is to enter a profes- 
sion or take her place in a home. The seminary is to its students not onlya school, but 
@ sare and pleasant home, with regular hours for sleep, exercise, and study, together with 
the helpful influence of a large number of resident teachers, and the companionship of 
young ladies of kindred tastes from different parts of the country. 

While the religious teaching is unsectarian, it is the constant aim to develop character 
founded upon Christian principle, and to prepare for duties of Christian womanhood. 
The seminary illustrates the principles of Christian union in its board of trustees, its 
teachers, and its religious life and instruction. Six missionary societies are sustained, 
representing as many branches of the church, and contributing to their separate treas- 
uries; but the members of the seminary unite in Bible study, daily worship, and in 
the study of ali movements, religious and philanthrophic. for the good of the world. 
The location of the seminary, half a mile west of the business centre of the town, is 
pleasant and healthful. ‘The grounds comprise fourteen acres, including a fine grove, 
and furnish abundant opportunity for exercise and recreation. The main building con- 
tains, beside eighty rcoms for teachers and students, a chapel, used also for public ex- 
ercises, a reception room and drawing room, a reading room, well supplied with period- 
icals, and open free of charge; a well selected library; a large studio for classes in 
drawing and painting: lecture and recitation rooms, and a gymnasium. The wing con- 
tains, in the basement, six music rooms and a laboratory tor practical work in chemis- 
try. Ali the teachers and students board in the seminary, and the assignment of rooms 
is made by the princi ipals with regard to heaith and the general good. No day scholars 
are admitted. This is for the sake of carrying on the school work with less interrup- 
tion, and especially on account of the domestic system, which admits of no privileged 
class, exempt from the common duties and responsibilities of the one family. 
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The ordinary daily housework, thoroughly systemized and lightened by many appli- 
ances for lifting weights and saving steps, is performed by the students, under the super- 
intendence of the teachers. The time taus cccupied, one hour daily, is so arranged as 
not to interfere with the hours of study. The economy of this arrangement was, at first, 
the chief consideration in the founding of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, bat there are other 
and stronger reasons in its favor. Itgives healshiul exercise, cultivates a taste for home 
occupations, honors labor, anc makes the institution not only less expensive, but more 
independent than it could be with the number of servants that would otherwise be re- 
quired. The student sees what system, co-operation, and prompt action can do; and 
in time she finds herself able not only to take responsibility but to enjoy it. And thus, 
in future years, she will bear her part among the workers of the world with greater 
ease and success. ' 

- Candidates for entrance must be sixteen years of age and in good health. For ad- 
missicn to the regular course they are examined in— 

English.—Grammar, Corpesition, and Rhetoric, with selected works from standard 
authors. 

Latin.—Daniel and Collar’s Beginner’s Book, Jones’s Prose Composition, Ceesar’s Gal- 
lic War, four books; Cicero, four orations. 

Mathematics.—Arithmetic, through eube root, and Olney’s Complete Algebra. 

Physicai Geography. 

Hisiory.—History of the United States, Bible History, the Life of Christ. 

Science. —Klemenis of Physiclogy and Eygiene. 

The permanent funds, as will be seen by reference to Table 44, Column 25, amount 
to $32,300. 

Most of the contributions to the school have come from citizens of Painesville and 
Northern Obio, but the seminary is not local in character er design. Pupils have come 
from twenty-six States in the Union. Many of its graduates are settled in the far West, 
and some are teachers in foreign lands. 

If the present low rates of board and tuition are to be maintained, the seminary must 
rely upon the friends of education for the funds necessary to equip it completely tor the 
increasing demands of liberal euliuve. There should be a permanent fund ior sustain- 
ing and enlarging the departments of instruction, and for making additions to the library 
and apparatus, and to the natural science collections. ° 

The Nashvitle College for Young Ladies, Nashvtile, Tenn., was opened as a private enter- 
prise in 1880, and the following year passed into the hands of & board of trustees. 

The first care of the board was the purchase of a site and the erection of a commedious 
and substantial building. To meet the demands occasioned by the rapid growth of the 
institution additional grounds were secon afier purchased, by which ample space has been 
secured. 

The arrangement and furnishing of the building show due regard to the heaith and 
comfort of students. 

For scientific instruction the college is allowed access to the splendid outfit of the Van- 
derbilt University, which having been purchesed under the personal supervisicn of the 
chancellor and the professor of chemistry in London, Paris, Berlin, and New York, is of 
the finest kind and of the arnplest variety. 

Pupils belonging to advanced classes of this institution are permitted, in company 
with a teacher and under proper regulations, to attend the lectures of the Vancerbilt 
University and to enjoy the benefits of the museum, cabinets, library, and apparatus of 
the same. No attempt at co-education is desigued. The young ladies are taught and 
drilled in the texts covering the ground of instruction by their own teachers, in the 
class-rooms of the college. Those who attend upon lectures under this arrangement are 
required to take notes of the subjects discussed, to prepare recitations, and to pass writ- 
ten examinations before their own teachers upon the topics thus studied. By this ar- 
rangement the ample resources of the university are brought within reach of such young 
ladies as are properly prepared to profit by them. 

In order to enter the regular collegiate course of the institution pupils are required to 
pass approved examinations upon the following subjects or their equivalents: Geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, grammar, algebra to equations, history of the United States, history 
of England, elementary botany, elementary physics, composition, word analysis, and 
spelling. 

To enter the Department of Languages they must present: (1) in Latin—grammar, ele- 
mentary composition, Cwsar’s De Bello Gallico (four books), and Sailust’s Cataline; (2) 
in French or German—elementary grammar, pronunciation, and reading. For entrance 
into advanced collegiate classes the pupils must pass examinations upon the above with 
the topics of the intervening grades. 

The Vermont Methodist Seminary ard Female College was founded in 1834. The trus- 
tees are authorized and empowered to establish and confer on female pupils whom 


dee a shall have completed the regular course of 
ribed in said college, al! such literary honors and degrces as are usually con- 
the best academies, seminaries, or female colleges. 

curriculum is arranged in seven courses, a3 follows: 

1. Modern, three years. 

- 2. Music, three years. 

3. Ari, three years, 

4. College Preparatory, four years. 

5. Latin Scieniific College Preparatory, four years 

6. Latin Scientijic, four vears. 

7. Collegiate, four vears. 

An efficient corps of teachers is emploved and high standards are maintained. 

The amount of productive funds reported is twenty thousand dollars. 
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TABLE 44,—DIvIsion B.—Statistics of Institutions for 


Location. Name. Principal, 
i 2 8 
ALABAMA, 
1 | Athens® ......0. 000 aaananannad: Athens Female College........ SSesccenueees Rev. M. G. Williams............... 
Z | Eufaula.....cccosscsscoseseesesee] Union Female College....... ssc aasees A. H. Todd 2c 
SME UntSVINE.. 5c ccccccesssessssssee Huntsville Female College............06 | A.B. Jones, D. D., LL. De... scene 
4 | Huntsville........ccscosee a.) Huntsville Female Seminary............. J.D. Anderson, AoM wscsssceeees 
5 | Marion .........0000 Neseereccatee Judson Female Institute. ...........s.0008 Sami WAV ELette one nena 
GP PIU] OF oes eevescesesss Wecseessse Marion Female Seminary..........0.s000 Jas. D. Wade .. nee 
We RANA CLA Gicscasccesecseseessss Synodical Female Institute................ Rev.G. W. Maxson, Sh een 
Sells KalOoSamersserrescssecones Central Female College... sosdensesere] | Dako. HOSEL AT =e eee 
9 | Tuskaloosa.......ccccccsseseees Tuskaloosa Female College... | Alonzo Hill, As Mow aveneees 
LO | Tuskegee......ccccscsccssescceees separa Conference Female Col- | John Massey, LL. D 
ege. 
CALIFORNIA, 
IL | Los Angeles... ....cccccccscers The Ellis College....sssccssssrsescsccesceeses Henry Ludlam..........ccscccsceess 
12 | Mills Seminary.......sece Mills College... seossaeceeseyll| es OH OLLALCO LN Ds) eee eee 
13 | Santa Rosa........ Pere ceueveace Santa Rosa Ladies’ College.. soaeeseeerseuee Rey. W.A. Finley, A. M., D.D... 
CONNECTICUT. ; 
14 ; Hartford (40 Pratt St.)....| Hartford Female Seminary...........000 M. Louise Bacon .........000 eovo000 
GEORGIA, 
35 | Athens....., Meee ecseteisstscgiecss Lucy Cobb Institute..........ccccssrseccseees | Miss M. Rutherford.....0......00 
16 | Covington .....dccccccsccecesees Georgia Methodist Female College...| Rev. John T. McLaughlin, 
A.M. 
Aa @uthpertincscsseseeeeseecee. Andrew Female College.........cccsesss«: Howard W. Key ..sscec neces 
MUS aL) CUE Olereeease,eccenarcieseeneccsi> Dalton Female College.........ccccssce INO. A. JONES, A. Mersscccsesee soneee 
19 | Forsyth........e. BecooccOspcLeRn Monroe Female College...........c0sssc0. Richard T. Asbury, A. M.......0 
20 | Gainesvile d......cccccccscceees Georgia Baptist Seminary for Young | A. W. Van Hoose................ we 
Ladies. 
aL | Giritinieesee. etssesneeeeeterees Griffin Female College....... CORSE CEE. RevaCiVe Wauciiersscsseecee 
22 | NAIG TAN SC scccersscetencetee: La Grange Female College........ Sou Rufus W. Soaith, A. Massscccssssee 
23 | La Grange... sescssssessceeerees| SOUtLHErN Female College ........... 0000 Charles\ Cl Cox rc sesenecereterent 
24 1) Macon......c.c0cc00ceceeee enco00I Wesleyan Female College...... eeeiees ots Rev. W. C. Bass, D.D.........cc0000 
25 | NO Win G ...cccsseccseccceceees College Temple.......ccccccrcssessscccscscseeee| WL. P. Kellogg, A.M esses ccc ercnes 
267 Rome* oo ssacscesevese rere Shorter College..........e0 “60000. CE CREE: Li. KR. Gwaltney..t.ag csr: 
27 | Thomasville......... seaeeetests Young Female College.........ssssssssees John E. Baker, A. M....... saeeeeee 
ILLINOIS, 
28 | Chicago(485 W. bi St) Seminary of the Sacred Heart...........| Madame H. Spalding............ 
29 | Greenville.......cccccsesscseees Almira College. ......c.scccseseseee onone2on0c000 James P.Slade......cscce secescseees 
30 | Jacksonville......cseee Meceseen Tilinois Female Colleze........scessccaceee W.E. Shott, Dib... ceomernre ss 
8l | Jacksonville......... seoserecees Jacksonville Female Academy......... EOF. Bullard yeni eee 
so PARC NOXVIlle ....00:sc0esoecseeseess St. Mary’s School ........0..csee0 ConOCOR EES Rev. C. W. Leffing-vell, p. D... 
3 | Morgan Park....... seeveeesese| Chicago Female College,........0.0.000| Gilbert Thayer, D. Di......sceeees 
S4 | Mt. Carroll......ccccossnscoescees Mt. Carrol] Seminary....ccccccscccssscccess Mrs. F. A. W. Shimer.............. 
33 | Rockford .......ccccceces seteeee Rockford Seminary,.......csscseeseeseee| Miss Anna B. Gelston.......... 
INDIANA, 
86 | New Albany @....sec00+0ee.| De Pauw College for Young Women.| Rev. L. M. Albright........ cee 
IOWA. 

37 | Davenporta............0000 Immaculate Conception Academy ...) Sister Mary Gonzaga........ poe 
38 | Des Moines @......00.eserse0e, Callarinn COMege, ....20s.ssraassesseees.o0..]) C. deo OnIeTOY, D. Datum am 
| KANSAS. 

89 | Oswego... socroreereeeseees] College for Young Ladies.......sececeeees Miss Susan H. Johnson..... e. 
MOMETOpelet a... Mc .cd, College of the Sisters of Bethany....... Thomas H. Vail......ccssscesseee 
G mintistics of 1886-87, a Statistics of 1885-86, 
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1843 | 1848 | M.E. So...... TI ae 50] 40 |... 00: | eee Tat ae! | ho Yel a) 
1852 | 4853 | Non-sect 3] 4 vA 2S. Nscoon 68 | Yes. 2 | 2 2 
1850 | 1843 | M.E. So...... 1/14/15] 5c] 173] 6 | 235] Yes 32) 0] “aurez 3 
71200) | eee Presb........0. 1) 445 20 0) peeeeeeae 75 | Yes de [ee ee 1 4 
1841 | 1889 | Baptist........ 2/11/13] 36} 688 1| 134 | Yes 15 ro 0o115| 5 
MISSG Wsscccescs Non-sect 1 GN Me Tieltne cases clswscusscs 4 91 | Yes.....) Gi Te ecersee Soeenieee 6 6 
1840 | 1841 | Presb.......... a | 2) 76s eee 1616 a.. ees ee 1 ee Sey 
1857 | 1857 | Baptist........ G1 6) iw || 0) ie ee 105 Shee, 4 0; O| 4] 8 
1860 | 1860 | Non-sect. |) Eb Oe eae, Date epee PP recteet ch eee 12 9 
1855 | 1856 | Meth........... eo eel Ae Loa 156 | Yes..... 36 We esc: Le 10 
1885 |..c.ess. Non-sect...... 3| 7/10 wie ay | ee re 9 els id 
1276 | 1871 | Non-sect......) 5 | 19 | 24 83 | 145 4} 9293 Yes... 0 seueeare 1071 16 ela 
Oe ius SOM scons 21 4| 6 et ee orl 41) ee mre n ee | eee ba 13 

| | 
1861 | 1861 | Non-sect...... ij oyee nh 20)i 50 |... 70: 1 eee arenes Lee 3] 14 
HSS 1 1859 | ocsecccssccucoveeeoe- 5 | 14/19 2 =O) |e a 120) |avesmeneee. | eee eee 27 | 15 
1850 | 1850 | Meth........... a ee 40| 97 127 lives. 5 | o| 5| 16 
1853 | 1854 | Meth.......... 31 5] 8 35 | 7) et R= Yes..... Stl: | 1| 9! 17 
ve Me a FS [lececcl Meccsssselessccecse] ISL [iccoetecoces| coos eos. sMecscreclecceccuce] UDUIMNE 
1849 | 1850 | Baptist........ Slee 461 70 116; eee lee! 0 | oe 6| 19 
1878 | 1878 | Baptist........ 1} 4] 5] 380; 50 SOs ical casccssel Mieecoees eee |e 20 
12 i ae Tieolee 201 4 o! 80] Yes... iL 0| O| 1) an 
1846 | 1888 | M.E.So...... Aeon 49 | 126 |..:..5.. 175 | Yes..... 24 0 0} 24] 22 
ie oe iaetist. ul. 8 bic: || co | ee 16 | 182 le¥es...|.. o| 0126} 23 
1836 | 1889 | M. =. So....... 6/13/19] 28} 298 |... B26 MMe. cel. cece 0 6|co| 24 
1853 | 1853 | Non-sect.......| 2] 8]10| 380| 100 1307 eee ce PR ere. 25 
Peramelersre Gamtist....20| 3 | 12 | 15 |.....-.......e.: we. 163 | Yes..... Ce eS OR Peet sccca 26 
1868 | 1869 | Non-sect....... 1/ 3) 4 26 69 iseesss.s 95 | Yes..... D | iccscccseleeseeees a 27 
; | a | 
1870 | 1858 | B. O.ecccceseee. Plasto) 231 901 7 | 220d Mcscssccleoccsee ee eee | g| 28 
1857 | 1855 | Non-sect...... TpesiaG | 18) 50 Iesssssn.- | 62| No... 0; 6 0| 3] 29 
S0y | 1607/1 DE, E.......c-.. 5110115} 100| 95 5 | 200| Yes..... 16 | 0 0/15} 30 
1835 | 1880 | Non-sect...... ae Gh) ee nn ‘in eee ena | | i... eee eee wal ee 31 
1882 | 1868 | P. Bu... 4) 9,131 63] 60 0| 123 | Yes... 12 |osoe- | 0} 12] 32 
1873 | 1874 | Non-sect...... 6} 7/13 8 2 1 SWE ccc. Ld Ce ae ed 9} 33 
1852 | 1853 | Baptist ......( 1 | 10 | 11 |ocecssslescscssnelessscseee 195 | Yes..... | a Roe Ot) 18} 34 
1847 | 1849 é Mea 19 | oc scocceledevsces ees 160 Mest. ree AMES 35 
digge || 1852 | Meth..........de.-..da-c: Bere. | o-oo | 35 Le ie ol ae 36 
1869 | 1859 | B.C... | Lae N17 | 126) 64 |........ 190 | Yes..... 5 | ee | See tee 37 
1880 | 1879 | Non-sect...... SMMBTOMIETASt «©5985 |.scccc---| det tceeceeeeee eee De | sd, 38 
| | 
1883 | 1886 | Presb........00/e0.+ Iecnechei44) 80) 382| 71 | Meee ere. ee A 39 
Msc O ES ya|eEe Bi. .--......... | 7128/80, 148: 844 1) 227 | Yes... OL of Ol 1) 40 
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TABLE 44,—DIVISION B.—Statisites of Institutions for 


Location. Name. Principal. 


i 2 
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KENTUCKY. 
Alli) auavallilG ce.: <cesscantiessesecrsess Caldwell oe ee... Re ee Miss Lottie A. Campbell........ 
42 | GeorgetOWN.wccseeceeeee-| Georgetown Female Seminary.........| James J. Rucker, LL, D....cscere 
43 | GIASCOW..cccccccrererercaseossons Liberty Female College........scccee.| I. Simpson Me all........... rae 
44 | Harrodsburg ceeeeesss--| Daughters’ College...... arcqnoqgdn se] JDO, ae Walhams”.,......0. cood 
AM mEG lst siilll Clestcecsssesecesess Bethel Female College............. coon JW) Rust; Acie GED) cccressss 
GIRLIE LOM) -cecssececssseenecesee Hamilton Female College.. wis. .| Jg'De Patterson... 
7 | Lexington .....0ccccces..| St. Catharine’s Female Academy eens: Sister Senvyamtis.-.:-cssseseceeseerees 
AS GRATION Eirccccccescessce sss Sayre Female Institute.......... sescuevetes H.B. McClellan Apaeccce: 
49 | Louisville ....cccesrseserecsseeee Hampton College........-cscsccsersscees sone L. D, Hamiptonm....cees tere 
FO OO ES TNC Giccecinassees sss'eveses Louisville Female College. .........6..++: Thomas D. oo sas Piasee jeeees 
51! Millersburg.....c.ccveee.ee-| Millersburg Female College.............. Cadesman Pope.. pecracngc0000 
52, Mt. Sterling. svsseseseseserevoees| SIt. Sterling Female College....... ..... dig Be, Marshall, sacuesteses sosssseecenns 
53 | Nicholasville........ seveseeses| JESSAMIne Female Insititute............ | Miss M. F. Hewitt............ nosed 
54 | Pewee Valley... csecccccsoees Kentucky College for Young Ladies.} Rev. Erastus petite Si D. ee 
55 | Russellville*.......ssscocrre.| Logan Female College ....,.cccsccscsccoess| Ll. KK. TAYLOL .....cceccscsscscstccsvane 
56 | Shelbyville..... Sevenecovepetere Science Hill School............. seeteeers W.. 8: Poynter, D. Disssoccavscneumte 
57 | Shelbyville... .....ccscceceee| Stuart's Female College......... Seccacenees WH: Stiiarg eee istees 
SWIRL TNT OTCsrrccecscecessessrcerseres Stanford Female College..................,| Alex. S. Paxton, A. B.......0csserrs 
BD | Wood bulrn......cccccrcccssees.f Cedar Bluff Female College..............| REV. B. F. Cabelli..ccc.cssssccccesers 
LOUISIANA, 
60 | Clinton..... sccsccecceesseeseeeeee| Silliman Female CollegiateInstitute.| Geo. J. Ramsey, A. Muescccseccess 
61 | Mansfield™.......ccsssscsseees| WLansfield Female College................| Rev. Francis M. Grace, A. M., 
D.D. 
62 | Minden .uccsescseneees| Minden Female College.....csssssesee-o| Maj, A. L. Cox, As Musessssseneen 
MAINE. 
63 | Deering........ sssstssserssssneee’ Westbrook Seminary and Female | J. P. Weston....csscsssssssesssoeees 
College. 
Kent’s Hill ee aed Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Fe- | Rev. Edgar M.Smith, a.M.... 
male College, 
MARYLAND. 
65 | Baltimore (Park Ave.)...) Baltimore Academy of the Visita- | Mother Mary Paula Combs .. 
tion. 
66 | Baltimore (Park Place)... Baltimore Female College ............... EN CREST OOLS Retarsseestamencnortes 9 
67 Cambridge...... sekwereasasety Cambridge Female Seminary............ J.P, Balok Cra Bie seercscseer 
GSi [EF REGeLICIS 2...sesseetereteetee ee | Frederick Female Seminary ............ Wie BH Purnell, piD eee 
SW eLutherville ..... ...:-cneee! | Lutherville Seminary ........ peececcee eases o» EL. TUPHED cccccseesensnes eee 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
AO) PATI GOIVEL:..550sc0ee..accceseeeetes Abbot PRCA GEMIV hencacesssscegeess cateates vecses 
file Breas Lo LTS) Le eyes seeeeeee nee Lasell Seminary fer Young Women.| us 
72 | Boston (69 ae Sq,)... | GATS BEM SEILUES ...........ccsessrsso sere | 
PO MELAGLOLG .5..c0e1.-csscaee esses BraGhonrdeN@ad CMV «. ...c..csscceseesseses+oss | Annie EPOHMSOM cee. <..ceceeeree 
BAEMPNIOUCOD -sc5 ..0sse0sesesoeetneres Wheaton Female Seminary.............. | A HEIN OFSOM.<....c...5cceseeseecetes | 
fo) pout Ela dl Sy .......1.sscecere Mt. Holyoke College ........ nde0ch ODE CSEEEEE Elizabeth Blanchard ..... “Beene 
MICHIGAN: 
76 Walamazoo...... ssseseseesesesa? Michigan Female Seminary.............. Isabella G. French, A. B........ 
if 
MINNESOTA, | 
i 
MMPs iert Lee ......-.....csecesses | Albert Lea College ...... ... oe | Revile. H. Abbott, D. Duasem 
O98 [PP aribault -.........ccssccsseeces St. Marv speiculilltecescccccecascercetessces. oc oc Mis Ella ie Lawrence. eesserea 
79 inneapolis.. verses coooel BONNGE GERMIAIORE  scosce crgetessetsenscnes-: | Miss eb. IWeny On... ceases 
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1846 | 1836 | Non-sect......| 2] 7 44 
1854 1856 ' Baptist.......) 1] 5 ee 45 
1869 | 1869 : Christian....! § | 7 | 46 
Pei dies Pe ri .......|....061 7 a | 42 
1856 . 1854 Presb. 2/110! aro Bes 48 
1878 : 1878 | Non-sect...... 2| 12 | 49 
CRs 3) 0 : 50 
1831 | 1851 | M.E.So...... 2 | 14 | 51 
PSIG .......05 Non-sect...., 1/3 4 52 
1861 1852 | Non-sect......, 1| 8] 9 : 5 | 53 
1876 | 1878 | Nonesect...., 1 5| 6| 9) 32 el Oe eee ee. 2| 54 
1867 1867 | Meth. So...... | a7) G\X........ Loe ae | 10. Yes TWO t ccesevon|sscsnsaaa) EO BD 
1879 | 1895 | M.E.So...... 1) ogo) S71 52) Of 152% W4s.....|............ ae 0) 3) 56 
1849 | 1839 | Presb...,..... al Grey 40) iy (0, ON es | 5i 0 0O/ 5) 57 
1868 | 1858 | Non-sect...... et esa) is 25; 69) OM waneees es Yes 3 0 0; 3! 58 
1864 | 1862 | Non-sect...... eos) 72 |....... | 80") Yes... | Pe aes | 71 59 
1952 | 1852 | Presb.........| 2 s| 45| 6¢| Of 111] Yes 0! of] 30! 0| 60 
1855 | 1855 | M.E. So...... SPB] Bf BO] CO rerseesnet 90 lasrecereensafessen Se oe 61 
fs { ! { 
1850 | 1850 , Non-sect.....) 1; 3] 4{ 20] 60: 80 | Yes... 2 | 12) 95 -0n ee | 62 
| | 
| | | 
1831 | 1884 | Univr.........| 3 | 3| 6| 22) 60| 25) 150 | Yes..... Adee | 2115! 63 
| aa a 
1821 | 1821 | M.E............ | 12} 7; 19 58 176 |. Paes | 286 | Yes.....| 11 5 0 41); 64 
is ! 
7 | | | | | | | | pel 
HOGS | 1837 | BG escsascscsss essen 2d} 2¢) 90| 98| 0) 188 ha seal Se 7| 65 
i t { i t 
1849 | 1818 | Non-sect....| 3 | 5) 8| 6| 51 | cectcie Ma DUR) OEMS: oO} 26).......efeuAle Ge 
1858 | 1866 | Non-sect.....1 1) 8] 4] 32! 20 o” 52m Yes.....| 40 10):..08 4 67 
1841 | 1843 | Non-sect...... 1} 9) 10[ 25; 96 4; 195) Yes....| 14, 6 14 68 
1853 } 1853 | Lutheran i 4} 6 | HO | 0 eee 1 96! No......| O Denes Eset (18 69 
fo 
: ae 
1829 | 1829 | Non-sect.....) 3]/ 9/12) 82) 62 0 | 949 No...... | 0; 0; 10 8 7 
1851 | 1851) MY. HO jes | Yow 60| 2) 1728 No......| Oo; o}| oO1f8F 71 
ae evi On-sect.....)0 7ANI0 15) |... cin ocecess ose 5G BNO......| O Decl.) ONE 
1804 | 1803 | Non-secb.., 5 10/15) 89) Me) 0 H7L Now. 0 0 4 li 78 
1837 | 18385 | Non-sect.....) 2) 11 | 18 |... hoséoccs eee | 86) Non! Wace cay age 
1836 | 1837 | Non-sect..... 5 85 | 40 |rssavesss a 1 BIL | essseosese Re a Soca Are OU] Fees: 75 
| : | 
| | / | : as 
| | A 
1856 | 1856 | Presb wsssssse|essee =e Jrwvnn| SLi Now| Gf 0] oj 4] 7 
i lua — | | 
! | | | | 
1883 1885  Presbh......./ 1! 6! 7: 44! I6| oO! 60 Yes...) of o| oO! Of % 
isi | 1%6.) P.E............ 3,14 | BT) 16 | 153 |... 138 f Be Oe eevecsc|) ley eis Aes 
1869 11865 Non-sect...) 2! 9/91) a5! 6a II, 85 Ae MEG ssleennangse! 14 | OD 
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Location. Name. Principal. 
1 2 3 
MISSISSIPPI, 
80 | Blue Mountain..............- Blue Mountain Female College........ W. T. LOWwrey, A. M......ssescoeeee 
81 | BrooKhaven............00ccs-- Whitworth Female College. ..| Aa odte Ritz nui epatenigeee ess seneeeeets 
82 | Clinton...... peoqoancqncoNcIKCAOK ' Central Female Institute.. .| Rev. Walter Hillman, LL.D... 
83 | Columbus, 2... .ccccsccccccrees | Industrial Institute and College ‘for Chas. H. Cocke........ Socsceadeenects 
Education of White Girls of Mis- 
sissippi 
84 | Corinth....... vesssssssssesessevee] Corinth Female Colle se co... .ssce0esesee0e1) NLISS) ela ey) oll) eeeeeeneeeeen eee 
85 | Holly Springs ..........000000 Franklin Female College .. specnomanoacKace Mrs. Rosa M. Tylerand Mrs, 
: R.H. Tunstall. 
86 | Meridian ..... Nievessereestsetes East Mississippi Female College...... R. M. Saunders.......0 aeciseeeetees 
87 | Oxford........ aognencennnne ooqesn60 Union Female College ............00.ceeees W...T. Da visheas Miccc.scsecsseereetrs 
88 | Pontotoc d......ccvsseseeet Chickasaw Female College ............. W.. V. FEIGRSON .s5c:.cccesteeetetere 
89 | Port Gibson ee Reescesetess Port Gibson Female College............ Rev. E. H. Mounger............... 
G0 | Shuqualak ...ccccocccecsceeee .| Shuqualak Female College....... pooncoc Ly. M, Stones ccresccccessostectseeeete 
91 | Starkville ......... Soeoosanoabecd Starkville Female Institute .............. T. G, Sellers, D. D.....00. 
92 | SUMMiIl......sccccrerrscosccsecce| LEM Female College ....ssccsssccssessessees] Chas. H. OFKen, A.M ....ccsceceese 
MISSOURI, 
93 | Columbia....ccccesecccovseoveeeo| Christian Female College........eeecee.| W.A,Oldham.......... secsersareets 
94 | Columbia.....0....cccccreseseee| OLEPHens Female College....... doocecenos T. W. Barrett, A.M ....... gaagecce 
95 | Fayette a........ Reserocare sates Howard Female College ......... cesses Hubbard K. Hinde..............00 
OGRE UREN Wie. escs-cecces s+ seovessee| FUlton Synodical Female College.....] Rev. B. H. Charles, D. D ........ 
97 | Independence.......... ppoo000 Kansas City Ladies’ College ............ J. ND, Chaney ccsc-sss-cesseseneee 
98 | Independence..........0..---) WWOOdIANA Cotleme.........ccccscesscsseseseees Geo.S. Bryant, A. M’.....cccccscese 
99 | Jennings..... Resaicrece eaeeaaaes St. Louis Seminary ...........-s000 ceceeeetse BT. Blewett, Li. D ce.cesecereee: 
100 | Lexington...........06. pacoode: Baptist Female College............ Goonbaeed He Meneteeneca-sem tees 
1Ol } Mexington.............5..0cs000. Central Female College ........ccccccccenes WF. Kerdol fic. cccccccassentccore 
1O2 | WexdMo OM ccssascessressececess The Elizabeth Aull Female Semi- | J.D. B. Canton.............00¢ weaeee 
nary. 
103. WNL O 10's: cssesseeteecerceresecces Hardin College .........cccccscessceece sence eeeee A. KAY OM CON)... cscccccencceseeesonetee 


104 | St. Charles So 
105 | St. Louis...... seve 


..| Lindenwood Female College Rev. Robert Irwin, D. D......... 
.| Mary Institute, Washington Uni- | James H. Dillard 

versity. 
106 | St. Louis....... saesteoesterees ..| Ursuline ‘Academy Msseeravacrecsessoeoneess-|| NVLOLLCI J O&IND Alesesecsassssesesenes 


NEVADA. 
LOZ | Rem0..ssrcorsccsrssccccssoees.canee| Bishop Whitaker’s School for Girls..} J. M. Ramin ....scccorcccccccessssssse 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
108 | Exeter * ......sscssesses Aacaccien Robinson Female Seminary............+ George N. Cross, A. M.li...ceseee 


109 | TLEON,....cccsssscsccsscsesesesseel NEW Hampshire Conference Semi- | Rev. D.C. Knowles, D.D 
nary and Female College, 


je Seeccece 


110 | West Lebanon...,..............| Tilden Seminary........ aeseree srce-essseoesse| LX. HUbDbDard Barlow, A. M., 
PH.D. 
NEW JERSEY, 
111 | Bordentown a................, Bordentown Female College ............ Rev. William C. Bowen, A. M.. 
112 | Burlington............. sesennees St. Mary’s Hall.. .| Miss Julia McAllister............ 
WISH Pree hold.......:.s.ccsesserseveres Freehold Young - Ladies? ‘Seminary. ..| Miss Eunice D. Sewall........0... 
NEW YORE. | 
114 | Albany (Kenwood)....... ..| Academy of the Sacred Elegy. seoseeed Madam El. Hogan...sccccceesscsece 
115 | Albany....... eatectecsseceeecere St. Aenes School.. ceases Miss E. W. Boyd........ ee icsieectrees 
GM PISTOOKM YI cecvecccssssssceecscece Brooklyn Heights Sooo. ooconatagaged Charles E. West, F. B. B., LL. D. 
FUL TMIPESIO OMI. .....00es0s00 ssoacese's Packer Collegiate Institute..........ccc0 Truman J. Backus, 1801 Decocondn 
Die) || ooh 2) La Seen eee eee Buffalo Female AcCademy.......sccccceee] Albert T. Chester. ...........ccscees 
119 | Canandaigua .....ssrccccseee Granger Place SchOol........cesssseecsoes Miss Caroline A. Comstock.... 
* Statistics of 1886-87. a Statistics of 1883-86, 
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Professors S i. | Number | 3 
; and In- Students. © 6% |ofScholar-| 
S structors. Ow ships. 
2 ° & a 
3 t (0) wey ee pe © =! up 
& s 2 (54 = re) a Eg 2 & a 
a eg — o o S o bo a 
: eo 3 Sos |S | ba | Ae 9? 5 
els e Beye] s | Se iae| ae | ae E: 
a) a o ay Sc ° fg Sq —_ Q 3 Lal 
5 Q Oo g a 5, na oO 
a 2 as 2 | ws aS ke} ee) 
=o | & n eee e } Os | Aw oG SS 
.) ° Ss pa | g ie = Noe es o 
OS ee ° © Q Co Om —& Sat oO Le) S 
° ° Sh 4 aiets|4 A HO |e = ° 25 4 by 2 
2 & = £ 3 ER 5 q ae re a B oA & = 
ol 3 3 a geo |s |= |os| = 3s #2 ba ts 
A Qa os ba ala , Zi > < 4 D © |e 
4 9) 6 7 12/13 17 |418 
cern Bor tM MENOTIESEC bieerecl ieee c. (sesere lpm |Nectrecelcccsccesslecocssvce|, 18D: | cscccanacee|Svvccccsemceleceeesweslectwecsscl ose - §0 
1859 | 1859 | M.E.So...... 5 al BALL. leceassccallonsicccnea 81 
1853 | 1853 | Baptist........ Dl GRIME Giltcetcesen| cess ss+-|ss0cccess $2 
Comm SSMIEENON-SECbres. || Ll SLMIEOOe rece: || OR! ).....cc0e] OSD leccccoceesec|ccsoscccees Wlececseces|ccisincsveslecnees 83 
SAS MPLS |e cccecccncsceccaccssa|sescsc 84 
1849 | 1348 | Non-sect ..,..]......|esceee 85 
187 1872 | M. E.So...... 1 rai waeeeses 86 
1854 | 1858 | Cumb.Pres.} 1] 3 87 
1852 | 1852 | Presb ......... 1 3 83 
1554 | 1837 | M.E.So...... IL 5 89 
1882 | 1830 } Baptist....... 1; 4 90 
187 1869 | Baptist ....... 2 5) Seecnnes 91 
1877 | 1877 | Baptist....... il j| 2 ey 
1850 | 1850 | Christiaz..... Ae |e LOM mencrccss|scrccewe:|cscoveee-) LOO: |. scceeseceee|Stsertosectellsssenciess|ereseciere| Gaeeee $3 
MESS) GMbeceeetrcs|stecccssscevossceees 3 SM POIM Perotecesclectest™s.[cccessacel) LOO! |cccsenecstes|aseracemerolliectmesiecs| essa: cece merce: 94 
1859 | 1855 | Meth SE MeO LOMM ee lnecscseer|ssecs ase] 129.'] Wiesicc [umn eu laatececsclescteceecloeee 95 
1870 | 1872 | Presb ......... SHAMIM 2 Betrescerelsscccesss|sserseses Weneccrs|(cssteetes 7 | 96 
18S£ | 1871 | Presb ......... By GHIMESAR speerec|cccssecc|seeecisscs iL rm 
1s74 | 1869 | Christian.....| 2 ADMROMIMEESOG|) COO Nsecscaces] LO4 ICE sseteececthevecvese ccclleccccsess| saveeecos 1 93 
TS emelsiaeNon-Ssectien| 2 i ol FN TO) 20 qeecccccol 80 |) WSi..cclicsccccccccelevcccessc]cccasces\eueucs $9 
1855 | 1855 | Baptist........ 4 DEMPOREECOMMEO; | 96:0 | 82, HeYest RNS |ccavecscs|ccccccess | 2; 100 
ROP eens ccc cceces ovvoaccessoceee @ || abl DWM |suiessscijecoeeenes A 101 
1859 | 1859 | Presb ......... eee Se On|eeeGul 0! les.ccesee] 106) |) WeSee 0 .| 102 
1872 | 1872 | Baptist........ 3 Si | UNM ewesere | LAZO) [.sccocces|eocoecses 5 | Reeser 303 
18583 | 1830 | Presb .........} 2 Sal Om|Rercecsclccvcccasslecceevces] GO fi MAOSAMERA ccccsccsc|eecccceesocsceemPrc sce 104 
_ 0 | eee (eet eeee Ted 1 158 | 29 |... | Le eeieou 24 | 105 
set | 1849 | RC .........-. AME OMECION OO lsoccecces| GOO) iscememterte|ressee.s. cm | BOdORHSad loconeccey 2 | 106 
Coneeeeee ISAS: || 1 By) Siocon le AlMEGa|seeteeres| ZG. fescesewes No ae 2] 1) 107 
1867 | 1869 | Non-sect 2B 7 Od lees ccoeia|scesessss|cecessees Yes..... & |scssecccelseeoesers eeemee 108 
1852 | 1845 | M.E............ AG AGIMESI rece serest (Glos |csccesses Yes..... (ym Bae pcre, 1 | 16 | 109 
1853 | 1854 | Non-sect.....{ 1 Yes 7 | 4) 110 
1653 | 1851 | Non-sect...... 3/ 6] 9) 23) 49 [....... Yes..... Qual eewerterlosteeeses| sveces 111 
Brae s7aimleeeiecrs.c...ccah © i OMMTOMe 30| 38 | 3 | 68. |wic..ccccs.|secsestsscces | Peoseeste 112 
SSssa ise eNon-sect... L} FH Sit 41 | 23 h......c00] GL |) INO.sccc.[eoscccccteoMecosccccclcoceseese 113 
MSG |. .o.seces EUS © Sires ossass 
ommielasl | PK a.....-.< 
Milsiaes se US pM Reeeete corer reassess 
1853 | 1854 | Non-sect..... 
1851 | 1851 | Non-sect.. .. 
Besse see 1876 | Non-sect..... 
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Hudson. 
New York {[Manhattan- 
ville} (180th St. and 
St. Nicholas Ave.). 
New York (49 W.17th St.) 


New York (607 Fifth | Boarding and Day School for Young 


Avenue).@ Ladies. PH.D. 
New York (131 W. 78th | English,French,and German Board- | M. H. Johnson and Miss A. 
Street). ing and Day School. L. Jones 
Plattsburg...  D’Youville Academp ...........cccssesscenes Sister M.de la Victoire.......... 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
PAISIVE Vill Glcsscsssacseseeses sss sce Asheville Female College..............:., James ACEING, JL........ccceeccess A 
Charlotte ............esesesee0.| Charlotte Female Institute.............. Rev. es R. Atkinson ........... 
Greensborough ..............| Greensborough Female College........; Rev. T. M. Jones, A. M.,D.D..... 
HEETIOIL crccscoetet tress sce ccatsses Davenport Female College............... Will ise Sanborn\... seossosevectvemn 
Murfreesborough ... -| Chowan Baptist Female Institute.....) J.B. Brown.......... segs 
pun ecsbprough Wesleyan Female College.................| E.E. Parham...... BOOB0OHIOGD00000 60 
Oxford..........0ccscssseeereeeeee) Oxford Female Seminary..... ..........-.| E. P. Hobgood... nenieets 
PRA GICIN Aicvessessesucvicsssercers Ee ey EVID Vaeregetctsateyense<-+s2+sssevecen Rev. H. M. Tupper, D. Dasesll 
Raleigh....... pomononecgoaBEONIGS Peace Institute........sec.se00 COUSEBHCACEE REED John SB. Burvwellicssscesccoies 
GA Wpetcacccssscseressesenecee St. Mary’s School... sees seeesseeess|| DED MELE SIM CCEL. wreseersderseet rte 
SEA UES VAULCI tree sessecneses sce Statesville Female College. Seescapcesicssses Fannie Everett.........cscccsscssees 
Thomasville....................| Thomasville Female College............. Rev. J. IN. Stallings..........sccee0 
OHIO. 
Cincinnati (Lawrence | Bartholomew English and Classical | G. K. Bartholomew, A. M...... 
and 3rd Streets). School. ; 
Cincinnati(Wesley Ave.); Cincinnati Wesleyan College........... Wi. K. Bro wilicccsscscsnesesccuceseses 
Cincinnati......... eaeeeais seat Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute.| H. Thane Miller...........00 cssceee 
Glendale .......... Glendale Female College...............6. Rev. L. D. Potter, D.D... 
i Granville Female College....... sa Pactent Rev. D.B: Dlerviey.ncccesscusneure 
Shepardson College...........-ccssscoseceeee Galusha ANderson.........00-e00+ 
Hillsborough Female College........... Rev. W.C. Helt, PH.D............ 
Oxford Female College............00seece Rev. Faye Walker, D. D......... 
Western Female Seminary............... Miss Leila S. MeKee............ 
Lake Erie Female Seminary ............ Miss Mary EVams....ssccsceecees 
OREGON. 
Porfland.......... secaciatessicee St. Helens Elalisc.ccccscccccsse cesses esses Miss Mary B. Rodney.......... 
PENNSYLYANIA., 
AllemtOWwA..cecssetscecctectees tes Allentown Female College.............. Rev. Wm. M. Keily, PH.D ...... 
Bethlehem.............ss0e...| Moravian Seminary for Young | Rev.J. Blickensderfer.. ........ 
Ladies. 
Blairsville.. .| Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary............ TES SERGI OVP. «ccs ssceieeeonseosmenten| 
Chambersbure .. ateS Wilson College .. J, Bdoar PH. Disses cae 
Germantown West. Boardingand Day School for Young Nanya LEVeUShescadsccodonsccter: 
Chelton Avenue). Ladies. 
IG CHA sceciesce sis cove eetsceeicens .. Brooke Hall FemaleSeminary.........{ M. L. Eastman .......cccssceesseeeees 
OE ONLZ sisscccovescsesesetneteen . Ogontz School for Young Ladies...... Misses Frances E. Bennett 
and Sylvia J. Eastman. 
Philadelphia (1525 North | Philadelphia Seminary.................500 Rebecca E. Jud Kins...........006 
Broad Street). 
Pittsbure’..........- faveccevseeeen Pittsburg Female Collegs.. wee| Rev. A. H. Noreross, D. D........ 
AVaSWinetOn....cncconsccesse { Washington Female Seminary vawaceeee Miss W. Sherrard .. : 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
(OWI Dates eccsecsceseeseccese tt Columbia Female College.............00 Rev..©. H. Darby. D. D........000 
Due West... | Due West Female College................| Mrs. L. M. Bonner...... 5000 
161 | Greenville......................./ Greenville Female College............+.. AvS. Tow mes ccs .. Saneccsese 
162 | Walhalla.......... hss veigucies sake | Walhalla Female Collegeé............00 | Hl. Go Reed yee ceeess cae 


a Statistics of 1885-86, 


Academy of the Sacred Heart........... 


Academy of the Sacred Heart........... 


Location. Name. Principal. 
a | 2 3) 
NEW YORK—continued. 
INGRV YIOTE:.....0.0.cacesneves.ce Academy of Mt.St. Vincent-on-the- | Sister Maria Dodge.............. 


Madame S. JoneS.........csccseeres 


Rev. Charles H. Gardiner, 
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the Superior Instruction of Women for 1837-88.—PaAnr I—Continued. 


Professors 
; and In- Students, 
qa structors. 
S) ss 
‘ Q ~ 
5 Seare | 3 
) ‘ “b 5 Sau we. | 3 
) | s S oe 28 | Bs 
aa 3 Be | Seles 
S 2, a ef} 28 [%s5 
e | ° 3 meas | 3 
= | Sie £2) 85) £5 
eje| # g2|'e8 | ‘5° 
3 3 5) 2S |5 5 
a A oe) Zz y, rf 
mm 4/5 6 7/s|9|10/ 04 
1865 | 1847 | BR. Gasss.esoee. 3|e5| 281 130 
: Hoot | 1846 | R. C........2. | 41380] 84] 100 
: 
al Se 12/12| 50 
; 1858 | Non-sect ....]..-...| 15 | 15 2h 
cases IS GOMMINOM=SECEiece 30) GULF dicsccssce|eveesscas|scoce «+s 
1860 | 1862 | B.C,..........[+..{ 12 | 12 | 100 
| 
ot Metl...u..4 4/ 41 S1 80 
1839 | 1857 | Presb ........ 21 silo) 34 
1838 | 1846 | Meth MPa 1) ts 0 
1856 | 1856 | Non-sect....., 21 6| 8| 40 
1849 | 1848 | Baptist....... 2! 6| 8s] 12 
1951 | 1852 | Meth..........1 2] 4] 6| 18 ee. 
1850 | 1880 | Presb ........- 2| 71 9] 23 vf 
Se PISTON ESAPLISh 5. cr Mieren<|lcccecc|sssses|neuconevalocsscctes|cccennses 
1857 | 1872 | Presb........ eae 9118) 19) 150al.......,. 
..... tet pPrml........) 2)12)14| 7] 50]... 
1874 | 1870 | Non-sect.....}...... 24 Sl paeeaosad oASeeeehe HABE EeEe 
1857 | 1849 | Baptist....... 3 5 nea | 5S... 
sesso] 1875 EEE css coores gligzlis| 42) 76 a 
1842 | 1842 | M.E............ 5/11,16] 11] 90 
1856 1856 | Non-sect.....| 3 10 | 18 J......... Soul hesces ees 
541854 | Presby......| 2) 9{ 11 | TOS lay al 
Bere sees SOE ereSioweecsssse|| 2 | 0 1 9D locwcevess 75 5 
1sg6 | 1887 | Baptist........ Ges eMeSO | 17 Nese es 
1854 | 1830 | M. EB... 21 6| 8| 25] 20 2 | 
1848 | 1849 | Presb......... His | Vi ideale 17 |) 99 1 
1853 | 1855 | Presb..........[0-..| 17 | 17 6a 130 ee 
1856 | 1859 | Non-sect....| 3{16]19| 41] 97 ny 
1g69 | 1869 | P.B............ Oats) || 4°31) ees eee 
1867 | 1867| Reformed...) 1] 5/6! 38] 46/ 1 
1863 | 1785 | Moravian ...| 3/12/15] 16] 92 2 
4 TSS Me cccs<osses| 14 9 110 oer ee 
1869 | 1870 | Presb.......... 51/9114] 881 63 3 
e...... | Pei...) 5| 712) 371 38 8 
-..... ‘he 2RENE.....<c2] 2 | TOMA |........4 30 
1850 | Non-sect.....| 7 | 17 | 24 |........ |sostsssselencensees 
P...... PSM e-.c-....( 3 | L4ibel7 il. 
1854 | 1854 | Non-sect..... 4] TOMMA........ — 
1837 | 1836 | Presb ......... 8;15 18 20 135 0 | 
{ 
1854 | 1857 | M.E.So...... | 3110] 13 GTS | wee 
1859 | 1860 | Non-sect..... 1D 9 tone so Gollltecers-+4 
1854 | 1855 | Baptist........ BS ilah | TAN GT) 160 |... 
1872 | 1872 | Non-sect...) 2! 3! 5) 15! 65 Joc. 


a ee ae ae enn) Earn me ff cee) mec Fe a Ff 


Total 


Number of 


Students Enrolled. 


17 


fer Degrees. 
Number of Degrees Con- 


Authorized by Law to Con- 
ferred in Course in LS 


Number | % 
of Scuolar-| 
ships. 


Number of Graduates,! 


wecedd Pacer es eessSesresed) tbosernene| Ceeedseeds onsead 1383 
No. Dofresueddesssd) beoutoces | rest beode 15 184 
No. SbDER) BeodbdBe che] SBatodb ibe 5 135 

[edt seeeined eee dence ote dee ceteieal ones seisseleevene 186 
Yes..... 2 | 0 0} 21 187 
TN Oettes| iateiccenel Goce Boosts 7} 138 
Yes.. 25 0 0 | 25 | 189 
Yes... I 0' 0} 12° 140 

eemeeitece ebe0e0 t seems & @eaese!| seece 141 
No... Cavesccecelaneereeeal sen asceou) Ae) My Mewes 
Yes... we. 0 | 6| 4) 148 
Yes..... BD licocssscal eantcemea EAI MIESE 
IGESiese|cescsceseess 0 3,19) 145 

eceeet poses tt) s Seeatorcaets /cadbreothoe td aeseee 11 146 
INOie 0) Demeeslon 6) 147 

eenen Seveeselsrecds opeese, 0b8 wel tebe e 148 
Yes... 2 lecesesee a 10 | 149 
Yes TO: ||... .0sces0 eee 10 | 150 

cee A Peper rer ereccccosllocccncondlconaad, Liss! 
Yes..... 20 0 2/19; 152 
No. ebetesen éedeeoalic Seances ! 15 153 
No. cod} oF || Jley 
No. ; crag) PAL {| dls) 

PP rc |risiotos PPA ioe melee. 158 

bbe 7 bone | Pek 157 

seccnecscnce leemmeneneees Uteteanees iat 23 | 158 
No.9 eee | Lee 2/18 | 159 
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TENNESSEE. 


Brownsville ....ccccsscsccccsess 
Brownsville .........scccecssere 
Columbia......... Resescs eoeesens 
Jackson ..... suasteuessece a ieessss 


MeMinnville® ........... sescee 
Murfreesborough?® .. 
Nashville (108 Seyi ira, 
Street). 
Nashville....... Meleseseesss seoccl DUNO CCIM AMACAGETIN te uttitesss cc sece stare Mother Frances 
Nashville....... Ward's Seminary for Young Ladies. J.B. Hancock...........cccc000e 
Martin Female College...........cccccceces John S. Wilkes... 
Synodical Female College............0000 Mrs. F. A. Ross 
«| Shelbyville Female College Je. Flamiltomy AN sere eee 
.| Mary Sharp College...........+ soon J.C. Graves, LL. Di... 


Brownsville Female College ............ Rey. J.D. Anderson, A. M 
Wesleyan Female College................ Rev. Jno. Williams, A.M 
Columbia Atheneum.......c.c.cccesccoeees | Robt. D. Smith, A. M..........000 
Memphis Conference Female Insti- | Rev. A. W. Jones, A.M.,D.D... 
tute. 

Cumberland Female College............ PEN. J. Minn ey. Au Mecesessesseeeeereee 
Soule Female College ........ccccccecesecoee Rev. John R. Thompson, a. M. 
Nashville College for Young Ladies.’ Rev. Geo. W. F. Price, D. D.. 


Rogersville 
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Winchester 


TEXAS, 
GeorgetOWwN.....cccrcsececces EES civniiees South-Western Uni- | John H. McLean,vice-regent.. 
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Belton......+ ALEROGOOCONCD tetas 
“YNEROL SID, cooaanesnoosncncacca090000 


VERMONT. 
Montpelien ciccescossssss000000- Vermont Methodist Seminary and | Rev. E. A. Bishop, A. 
Female College. 


VIRGINIA. 


ADINGCOMN. ....cccccceeeee Reaisees 
Charlottesville Re ctecacecesses 
Christiansburg ..........0-0008 
UD eum ill veccssecshete ewes sscscees 
Danville...... RacesOaecureecscsess 
TAOS eeecesccetececces obesstes 
M ATION... ccceee Get oor ee ca stacceces 


Martha Washington College............ Rev. D.S. Hearon, A. M., D.D... 
Albemarle Female Institute............| W.P. Dickinson 
Montgomery Female College..... ...... Mrs. E. T. Baird 
Danville Collegefor Young Ladies...) R. H. Sharp, Jr ........ccccccceseeeees 
Roanoke Female College............c008 tJ. DP. AVerettAnon...casceureeneens 
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; Fauquier Institute.. oponconpoacssonas | (ExeXG, (Er, eM IERE As Milococonane ooccoe 
Winchester ........... Soceesees Valley Female College PoCOREEAEEE aeeercom Rev. John P. Hyde, a. M.,D. D. 
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NVincelinwe c.cacsee oo! Wheeling Female College.......cccceccres Rev. H. R. Blaisdell, A. o., 
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WISCONSIN, 
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Sinsinawa Mound........... St@ Tanctp cal G1 Y.ccteeeresssssceessescereers Sister M. Emily Power......... 
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List of Institutions for the Superior Instruction of Women from which no Information has 
been Received. 


Location. Name. | | Location. | Name, 
| - 
San José, Cal..........! College of Notre Dame. | Anderson, §.C........ Anderson Female Seminary. 
Waterbury, Conn..| Congrégation deNotre Dame) Williamston, S. C..! Williazmston Female College. 
JRKOVCAVE, (CHP consonnccngene Rome Female College. | Franklin, Tenn..... | Tennessee Franklin College, 
Clinton, Ky ...........] Clinton College. || RlossyCreek,Tenn! Baptist Female College. 
Collegeville, Pa.... ie Female Col- || Winchester, Va.....! Episcopal Female Institute. 
ege. 


Memoranda to Table 44. 


| 
Location. | Name. Remarks. 


Galesburg, Ill........... | Knox SCMIMALys.nessseeeeteeeeteseceseselss cee Teed in report of Knox College, 
able 49. 

Lake Forest, Il........ Ferry Hall, Lake Forest University..... Included in report of Lake Forest 
University, Table 49. 

Fort Wayne, Ind...... Westminster Seminary........ccccccecosessees Transferred io Table 42. 

St. Mary’s, Ind ........ St. Mary’s Academic Institute.............. Transferred to Table 42. 

Lancaster, Ky.......... Garrard Female College............ .........| Closed. 

Paris; Ky ..ccccssecescesog | Bourbon Female College........csscccsssoees Closed. 

TECERVOLIDL JE -cocsomonnnced each College miesereescercoieterecccscsccsses ransferred to Table 49, 

Baltimore, Md ......... Park Place Collegiate Institute............ Does not exist. 

Pascagoula, Miss...... Mexican Gulf Female Seminary.......... Does not exist. 

Hillsborough, Ohio...) Highland Institute................ssssssscscssees Ce to Hillsboro’ Conservatory 
of Music. 

SVOGK Acct cvccscee ose see Cottage Hilli@olleg emer. s-sseress- score: Does not exist. 

Clarksville, Tenn...... Broadhurst Institute..... eoseeeess| Mail returned. 

Bryan, Tex...<.. c.cascet Bryan Female Inatitute..............scccessee | Does not exist. 

Independence, Tex..) Baylor Female College..............cscscssees Post-office changed to Baylor, Tex. 


Keswick Depot, Va... Edge Hill School.........00. ccsce:sseceosceeenees | Transferred to Table 42, 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


The provision for science instruction and for a high order of technical training and 
the development of university foundations are the most noticeable features in the prog- 
ress of superior instruction during the past decade. 

The latter movement manifests itself in two directions, namely, the grouping of un- 
dergraduate, graduate, and professional schools under one charter and the extension of 
university courses of instruction. 

For the purpose of showing the present status of this movement and of facilitating 
future comparative studies, Tables 45 and 46 have been added to the statistical scheme for 
collegiate and professional schools. 


REMARKS ON TABLES 45 AND 46, 


Table 45 presents in a convenient form for study the statistics of twelve foundations, 
comprising groups of related faculties, schools, or colleges, or engaged chiefly in the 
work of post-graduate instruction. Their professorsnumber one thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five, and their students eleven thousand three hundred and fifty-four. A 
small proportion of the students (3} per cent.) are in preparatory departments, reported 
by two of the institutions. Of the remaining students, 56 per cent. are undergraduates, 
6 per cent. in graduate departments, and 38 per cent. in professional schools. 

In respect to teaching staff, libraries, and all material appliances, these institutions 
are well equipped. The comparison of Columns 11 and 12 shows an average of one pro- 
fessor to ten students or less in seven cases, while in none does the number of students 
to a professor exceed seventeen. These ratios can not, of course, be taken as an exact 
measure of the available teaching force, which depends also upon the character of the 
instruction as determined by the subject treated and the maturity of the students. Still 
the numerical relation is an accepted basis for the comparison of institutions, and its 
favorable indications should not be overiooked. 

As regards endowed professorships, the eight institutions here tabulated, which report 
under this head, comprise 19 per cent. of the entire number reported front all colleges 
of liberal arts. (Vide Table 47, p. 628.) 

The total income of eleven of these foundations amounts to $2,939,073, derived as fol- 
lows: From productive funds, 49 percent.; from tuition fees, 29 per cent; not specified, 
22 per cent. 

These foundations were favored with benefactions to the amount of $934,232, 
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Table 46 presents the statistics of twenty-four State universities. These reporta total 
of nine thousand four hundred and one students and seven hundred and twenty-nine 
professors. The students are distributed as follows: In preparatory departments, 10 per 
cent.; in undergraduate departments, 55 per cent. ; in graduate departments, 2 per cent., 
and in professional schools, 27 per cent., leaving 6 per cent. not distributed. 

The comparison of Columns 10 and 11 shows the relative strength of the universities 
with respect to teaching staff. In fourteen out of the twenty-four the average of stu- 
dents to one professor ranges from twelve to sixteen; in seven the average is less than 
twelve, and in three it is more than sixteen, the highest average being twenty-one stu- 
dents to one professor. 

Omitting the University of Nevada, which makes no report under this head, the total 
income of the remaining State universities, twenty-three in number, amounted, so far 
as reported, to $1,974,840. This sum was derived as follows: 

From productive funds, 36 per cent.; from tuition fees, 10} per cent.; from State ap- 
propriations, 383 per cent.; from other sources, 15 per cent. 

It should be observed that the departments of the universities included in Tables 45 
and 46 are tabulated alsoin the tables to which they respectively belong. In the case of 
seven of the institutions in Table 45 and sixteen in Table 46, the financial particulars 
are identical with those reported in connection with the collegiate departments, Ta- 
ble 49. 

In the case of the remaining universities', the financial particulars represent the total 
of items distributed in Tables 49, 55, 57, 65, 67, 69. 

The Tables before us show a total of eight handred and sixteen resident graduate stu- 
dents” not in professional schools reported from twenty institutions. They form 91 per 
cent. of all such students’ reported in colleges of liberal arts. 

As regards professional schools, theology has no representation in Table 46; five schools 
with three hundred and seventy-two students are included in Table 45. 

Of forty-nine schools of law reported from the entire country (vide Table 67) twenty- 
three are included in the two Tables before us. Theirstudents numbered two thousand 
four hundred and thirteen, or 66 per cent. of all law students. 

Of one hundred and twenty schools of medicine (vide Table 69) nineteen are included 
in the two Tables before us. Their students numbered three thousand and ninety, or 22 
per cent. of all medical students reported. 

The remaining professional students included in Tables 45 and 46 are distributed in 
dental, pharmaceutical, and veterinary schools. 


i STATE AID FOR STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


State appropriations, which form the chief source of income for State universities, are 
affected by many conditions entirely apart from the necessities of the universities and 
the interests of higher educstion. For this reason strenuous efforts are made from time 
to time, by those upon whom the conduct of the universities devolves, to secure legisla- 
tion that shall put the appropriations upon 2 fixed basis. 

The following universities have the benefit of a fixed tax: 

University of California, a tax of one cent on each one hundred dollars of assessed val- 
uation; University of Colorado, tax of one-fifth of a mill on the taxable property of the 
State; University of Michigan, tax of one-twentieth cf 2 mill; University of Nevada, 
tax of one-half of a mill on the dollar of taxable property. 

**The General Assembly of Indiana passed an actin 1883 providing for the permanent 
endowment of the university by the levy of a tax of one-half per cent. on each one hun- 
dred dollars of taxable property, to be collected annually for thirteen years. This fund, 

\itis estimated, will amount to about three-quarters of a million dollars at the end of 
thirteen years, producing an annual income equal to that now received from all other 
sources.”’ . 

The regents of the University of Iowa urge the Legislature to cause a tax of half a 
mill to be levied on the taxable property of the State for the creation of a permanent 
fund for the university. 

The board of curators of the University of Missouri are seeking permanent provision 
in order that the university may be removed from the ‘‘ pale of politics’’ and the Legis- 
latures relieved from ‘‘ constant importunity.”’ 

The trustees of Ohio State University ask for a tax of ‘‘ one-twentieth of a mill on the 
grand duplicate of the State.’’ 


1 Viz: Boston University, Harvard, Yale, University of Pennsylvania, De Pauw University; and 
the following State universities: Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Nevada, Ohio, Tennessee, 

isconsin. 

?The number does not include eighteen post-seniors and twelve students in the post-graduate 
course in law at the University of Pennsylvania. 
_ *In this estimate séventy-five post-graduate students who do not appear to be pursuing courses 
in advance of the usual college curriculum have been omitted from the sum total. 
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TABLE 45.—Statistics of Foundations Comprising Groups 
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of Related Fucultics, Colleges, or Schools, for 1887-88, 
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$501, 842:8108, 843' ‘*School of the Fine | 1 


Arts” reporting 7 in 
the faculty and 55 stu- 
dents. 
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‘** College of Music” re- | 
porting 20 students. 
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““School of Political 10 
' Science” reporting 62 | 
students,and “School 
of Library Economy”’ 
30 students. 
| “Vepartment of Phi- 
losophy’’ reporting 
81 students, ‘‘Depart- 
ment of Biology” re- 
porting 37 students, 
and “Collegiate 
course for women,” 
28 students. 
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GROWTH AND PRESENT STATUS OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


The following is a statement of the aggregate number of universities and colleges, 
with instructors and students, as reported to this Bureau each year from 1878 to 1828, 
inclusive (1883 omitted): 


} t if | 
1878. | 1879, | 1880. | 1881. | 1882, | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. 
. | 
Number of institutions........... 358 364 364 362; 355 370 | 365 345 361 357 
inumber of instructors............ 3, 885 | 4,241 | 4,160 | 4,361 | 4,413 | 4,644 | 4,836 | 4,720 | 5,266 | 4,834 
594 |62, 435 


Number of students..... cesses [ee 987 \60, O11 j50, 594 


es 096 65, 522 65,728 he 70, 024 |75, 333 
| 


Table 47 presents the summarized statistics of three hundred and fifty-seven colleges 
having a total of seventy-five thousand three hundred and thirty-three students and 
four thousand eight hundred and thirty-four professors. 

Thirty-six per cent. of the students are in preparatory departments reported from two 
hundred and fifty-seven colleges. Forty-four colleges do not report the classification of 
their students, and fifty-six, or 16 per cent., are engaged solely in collegiate work. In 
this small proportion are comprised a little more than one-third of the college students 
of the country. The North Atlantic Division shows the largest proportion of colleges 
in this category. : 

Two hundred and fifty-eight colleges report productive funds to the amount of 
$60,318,481. Thirty-five had the benefit of State or municipal aid to the amount of 
$1,225,590. The total income, viz, $8,885,515, representing three hundred and seven 
colleges is derived as follows: From productive funds, 39 per cent.; irom State aid,14 per 
cent.; and from tuition fees, 285 per cent. 

From an analysis of details given in Table 49 it appears that, considering attendance, 
the number of colleges reporting one hundred or more students in collegiate departments 
is one hundred and eighteen. 

If colleges thus reported are divided into four classes, viz, those having from one to 
two hundred collegiate students; from two to four hundred; from four to eight hundred; 
and above eight hundred, the following is found to be their distribution, considering the 
country by geographical sections: 


Number of Colleges Reporting Collegiate Siudents, 


: | | Pendent 
nae oe 100 260 400 |Above| age of 

Division. to to to 500.  {toval cols 

200 460. | 800. - leeds 
North Alam ticiiscsvesescccsteses oscnscscsevoseereetercreereesserseneaecsetetn es ' 25 Tt 4 1 | 66.13 

South Atlantic.............. OREO see eecePee ee etre come reine ee enens 14 @ Jeitete resets senses eetens 34 
Southg@ entra lMersscccsceccssececessssenccorteomeenemtceneceeserediaeneas 15 i) | eesesemsecee I ocadoceecuee 2h 
INIOTt he Central sien scressccssececesescccatsvceseseetoremetere ren eseeeserecseneiecs 20 12 3 eeeceeceneee 24.36 
8 | eae eeueeee 19, 23 


NV. CSCEL I temeriscseuscscestetececcecsesssseucssecere iugesrereene rae asa sateetentteesscs 3 


The following tabulation shows the limits of the number of college students to one 
college professor in the four classes of colleges here considered, so far as they have sup- 
plied the data: 


Lowest and Highest Number of College Students to One College Professor. 


College Students | College Students | College Students | College Students 
200 to 


100 to 200. 200 to 400. 400 to 800. above 800. 
Division. . 
No. of | Students | No.of | Students | No. of | Students | No. of | Students 
Col- to one Col- to one Col- | toone Col- to one 

leges. | Professor.) leges. | Professor.| leges. | Professor.| leges. | Professor. 
North Atlantic ........ 20 5-22 6 4-46 8 12-17 1 13 
South Atlantic........ 6 3-21 2 SI-GGOUE...cccesses te eesesenceceoncee) conenscorees| 0 eeceee seneeces 
South Central ......... 9 8-27 1 JOM Wer eere | succceetdeecestss Bh ssssesorcedl cleceerenmeemens : 
North Central ......... 10 7-20 | 9-22 2 | 14-28 | ocsscceces|eoses «seen 
WeStEIN .......csccereeces 3 9-25 1 ZAUN PRS aracaccn | oseosss dosed sess] tees cceceus| Soeeeere secenseees 
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Table 48 shows the distribution of the college students in classical and scientific courses 
so far as reported to this Office for the successive years from 1882-83 to 1887-88, inclu- 
sive. 

The inquiries for the last two years have been somewhat more specific than in the 
years preceding, for which reason, as will be seen, three additional columns are required 
for the tabulation relating to them. Considering the entire period-of time it will be 
seen that the North Atlantic Division is the only one from which the particulars have 
been reported with sufficient fullness to justify comparisons. Here there appears to be 
a slight increase in the proportion of students following the classical course. 

The tabulation, it is hoped, will serve the purpose of eliciting fuller replies in the 
future to the inquiries bearing upon this discussion. 
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The detailed view of the colleges reporting to the Office for the present year is pre- 
sented in notes and extracts drawn from current catalogues, reports, and other official 
sources, and in the statistics reported to the Office for the present year. 

In the arrangement of the text the same order has been observed as in the arrange- 
ment of the tables, matter relating to the institutions included in Tables 45 and 46, 
preceding in each case notices of other colJeges in the several States. 


ALABAMA, 


University of Alabama.—The following information is derived from the catalogue for 
1887-88 and from other sources: 

The endowment of the University of Alabama dates back to 1802, when the State of 
Georgia ceded to the General Government the territory which now comprises the State 
of Alabama. In the act of cession all the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787 regard- 
ing education were made applicable to this territory. Congress recognized the con- 
dition of this grant, and in the act for the admission of Alabama into the Union, ap- 
proved March 2, 1819, reserved for the use of such seminary seventy-two sections of 
the public lands in the State to be ‘‘appropriated solely for the use of said seminary.” 
The lands were designated in the land offices on the maps of the Government survey as 
the ‘‘ university lands,’’ and were the richest in the State. The acceptance of this trust 
by the State for the benefit of the university was made one of the conditions of Ala- 
bama’s admission into the Union. The Constitution of 1819 made provision for the ful- 
fillment of the obligations under the trust, as has every subsequent Constitution, includ- 
ing that under which the people now live. 

The lands referred to were finally sold by the State and the proceeds, between seven 
and eight hundred thousand dollars, paid into the State treasury. The State in 1859 
arbitrarily fixed the amount at three hundred thousand dollars, and assumed the pay- 
ment of the interest annually. 

The recent building operations have greatly increased the facilities of the university, 
and especially those of the scientific department. 

An act was passed by Congress and approved April 23, 1884, devoting 46,080 acres of 
public lands in Alabama to the State for the benefit of the university. 

The grant was accepted by the State, and all of the lands have been located in the 
mineral district. They are very valuable, and are estimated to be worth over half a 
million of dollars. 

This generous donation of the Federal Government has enabled the university to make 
extensive improvements. 

The president, Dr. H. D. Clayton, furnishes the following particularsas to progress made 
since June 30, 1887. As regards, 

First. Buildings. 

The following have been furnished and fitted as described: 

Garland Hall, an L-shaped building three stories high completing the quadrangle. 
The first floor is fitted up and used as a geological museum. 

The chemical laboratory, a two-story building, 40 by 60 feet, with a one-story wing 30 
by 70 feet. About five thousand dollars have been expended in fitting up and supply- 
ing the interior with furniture and apparatus. 

The physical laboratory, a counterpart of the chemical laboratory, having, like that, a 
one-story wing 30 by 70 feet. This contains a well-equipped gymnasium, 

Five houses for professors’ residences. These are two-story buildings, having eight 
rooms each and provided with suitable outhouses. 

A laundry, 40 by 70 feet, with basement for boiler and machinery. 

A gymnasium building, 30 by 70 feet, now being fitted up with suitable apparatus. 

A brick fire-proof vault for a safe-keeping of records and papers. 

A bath-house covering a clear pool twenty feet in diameter in cement walls, and a 
bath-room for hot and cold baths. 

Second. Water-works and other improvements. 

A complete system of water-works, by which pure spring water is supplied to every 
floor of all the buildings surrounding the quadrangle. 

“A complete system of sewerage extending to the Warrior River, affording drainage 
from mess hall, closets, and all the buildings. 

A substantial and ornamental iron fence eleven hundred feet long, extending along the 
front of the campus. 

A dairy has been added to the boarding department, the necessary quantity and best 
quality of milk thereby better secured. 

Third. Scholastic resources. 

A chair of history and a professor elected to the same. 

Three thousand volumes have been added to the university library, which has been 
handsomely fitted up with alcove and a gallery running the whole length of the hall. 
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A law library of twelve hundred well-selected law books and Jaw literature. 

Spring Hill College occupies a fine site five miles from Mobile, and one hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea level. The plan of instruction embraces three principal courses: 
The preparatory of one year’s duration, the classical of six years, the commercial of four 
years. The degree of A. B. is conferred upon students who complete the classical course 
and pass the required examinations. An additional year of philosophy at the college 
attended with success, or two years’ practice ina learned profession, entitles to the degree 
of A. M. 

ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock University, chartered in 1883 under the auspices of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, affords an interesting illustration of the 
agencies by which learning is fostered in sparsely settled, developing communities, It 
is an institution for white students, comprising primary, secondary, normal, art, colle- 
giate, and professional departments. The tuition fees are very low, aid is extended to 
indigent students, and every encouragement is given those who endeavor by their own 
labor to defray the expenses of their education. 

Women are admitted to the college, and it is proposed to establish at an early date a 
home for girls, under the auspices of the Women’s Home Missionary Society, in which 
ample provision will be made for a school of domestic economy. 

Naturally, in the present stage of the institution, the collegiate work is small, com- 
prising in 1887-88 only 7 per cent. of the students. 

The plans for the preparatory course indicate the purpose of making this a strong and 
vigorous feeder for the college. 

The Jaw school has been in active operation for several years under the name of the 
Little Rock Law Class. The lecturers are distinguished jurists whose services are freely 
rendered. For the present no charges are made to the students, who represent eight per 
cent. of the entire enrolment of the university. 

The university has a valuable property in grounds and buildings. 

The Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church also has under its 
auspices Philander Smith College for the colored race. 


CALIFORNIA. 


University of California.—In 1887 Dr. Ed. 8. Holden resigned the presidency of the 
University of California, Berkeley, which he had held for two years, to assume his duties 
as director and chief astronomer of the Lick Observatory. 

On the 23d of March, just twenty years from the day on which the law establishing 
the university was passed, Dr. Holden’s successor, Horace Davis, was inaugurated. 

Naturally the event became the occasion for recalling the high purposes which were 
impressed upon the university at the outset, and for reviewing the work accomplished. 

In his address on behalf of the faculties, Prof. Martin Kellogg reminded his hearers 
that the old College of California had maintained a high standard.of classical training 
before it was merged into the university, and when it lost its separate existence ‘‘it ob- 
tained a guarantee for a classical course equal in grade to the courses of the best East- 
ern colleges. ’’ 

Side by side with this classical course the university has maintained the science and 
technical courses of recognized excellence, while, as pointed out by President Davis, 
students who care for neither classical training nor technical knowledge may avail 
themselves of ‘‘the literary course, which affords a generous education in English liter- 
ature and the modern languages, fitted to make broad-minded, cultivated men and 
women.’’ Of this course President Davis said in his inaugural address: ‘‘The proof 
that it meets the needs of the time and place is the number of students following the 
course, larger than those pursuing any other branch of study in the undergraduate de- 
partment.’ 

The Lick astronomical department added during the year will be an element of strength 
to the university and can not fail to increase its renown. 

The director has assurance of five thousand dollars. The working force numbers be- 
side himself four astronomers and one assistant astronomer. 

By the action of the Legislature, February 14, 1887, the university is freed from the 
evils of uncertain income. On that day the bill was passed providing for the levy on 
each hundred dollars of taxable property in the State a tax of one cent for the support 
and improvement or the State University. It isestimated that the revenue thus assured 
will amount toabout seventy-five thousand dollars, with the prospect of speedy increase 
to one hundred thousand dollars annually. Together with the previous endowments of 
the university it gives an immediate income of above two hundred thousand dollars, sur- 
passed by six institutions only of the entire number included in Tables 45 and 46. 

The College of California, which was merged into the university, began its work in 
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1860. Including the alumni of this college, the university now numbers five hundred 
and fourteen graduates exclusive of those from the professional schools. 

Pierce Christian College, College City, was founded and partially endowed by funds aris- 
ing from the sale of land given te the Christian Church by the will of Andrew Pierce, 
Esq. The institution is entirely out of debt; the original endowment has been consid- 
erably increased by the gifts of its friends and there is promise of still further additions. 

One peculiar feature of the place is that no intoxicating liquors are sold, and no gamb- 
ling houses are allowed in the village or on the estate. Every deed given to any part 
of the estate, formerly belonging to the college, includes a clause prohibiting the traffic in 
spirituous or malt liquors. To make the clause more effective, the friends of the school 
procured the passage of @ bill by the Legislature prohibiting the sale of liquors within 
one mile of the college. 

Civil engineering has been taught in the college for the last two years, and now a full 
course has been arranged, leading to the degree of civil engineer. 

The buildings were enlarged during the summer of 1887, 

Napa College, Napa City, was chartered June 5, 1885, ‘‘to provide an institution of 
higher learning, where young men and women may receive a complete scientific, liter- 
ary, and classical education.”? It is under the superv ision of the California Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church to insure Christian direction; but it is 
not sectarian in its teachings nor requirements. 

The facilities and accommodations of the college have been greatly increased during 
the past year, about eleven thousand dollars having been expended in the work. 

As less than three years have elapsed since the institution received its charter, the 
work in the college courses has only begun. 

The endowment of The Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, was noted in the 
Commissioner’s Report for 1884-85. On the 14th of May, 1887, the corner-stone of the 
university building was laid with appropriate ceremonies. : 

Work upon thesame is being pushed as rapidly as is possible for such an undertaking, 
and it is designed to have the ceremonies of dedication take piace on the 14th of May, 
1889, the twenty-first anniversary of the birth of Leland Stanford, Jr. 


COLORADO. 


The University ef Colorado, Boulder, owes its endowment to the combined action of 
private individuals, Congress, and the State Legislature. 

The catalogue for 1887-88 gives the following summary of the early action in its in- 
terests: 

The University of Colorado was incorporated by an act of the Territorial Legislature 
of 1860, and the location fixed at Boulder. In 1871, three public-spirited citizens do- 
nated to the University fifty-two acres of jJand adjoining the city,valued at five thou- 
sand dollars. In 1874 the Territorial Legislature appropriated fitteen thousand dollars, 
and the citizens of Boulder contributed a like sum in cash. Jn 1875 Congress set apart 
and reserved seventy-two sections of the public lands for the support of the State Uni- 
versity. In 1876 the Constitution of Colorado provided that upon its adoption the uni- 
versity at Boulder should become an institution of the State, thus entitling it to the 
lands appropriated by Congress, and further made provisions for the management and 
control of the university. The first General Assembly of the State made provision for 
its permanent support by a levy of a tax of one-fifth of a mill upon the property of the 
State; also for a fund to be secured by the sale of lands donated by the United States. 

The cabinet and laboratory equipments of the university are excellent. Its library 
was founded by C. C. Buckingham, of Boulder. The regents have appropriated one 
thousand dollars for additions to the library during the present year, which sum has 
been increased to twelve hundred dollars by the liberality of Mr. Buckingham. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Yale University.—In his report for the year ending July 1, i887, President Dwight 
calls attention to the change that has taken place in the offic ial relations of the presi- 
dent on account of the development of the various schools now forming the university. 
‘‘ Tn consequence of this development,’’ he says, ‘‘it has become very desirable, and even 
necessary, that the one who fills the office of president should no longer be, as here- 
tofore, an officer and instructor in the collegiate department only, with secondary and 
almost nominal relations to other departments, but a member of every faculty, having 
equal interest in the work and life of every branch of the university. With a sense of 
thé importance of this change in the official relations of the one who presides, the pres- 
ident, immediately on beginning his work, gave his attention to the affairs of all depart- 
ments, and considered it his duty and privilege to be present at the meetings of the 
several faculties as well as to co- operate with them as far as possible in promoting the 
welfare of the schools under their special charge. The advantage of such meetings and 
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co-operation has already been manifest, it is believed, in the greater unity of the institu- 
tion, and in the confidence on the part of all that the several sections of the university 
are to grow in harmony towards the more perfect development of the university life. 
The demand made upon the time and thought of the president by this great enlarzement 
of his ofiicial duty deprives him of the opportunity of mectiny the students ip the lecture 
or recitation room as irequently as his predecessors were able todo. The impossibility 
referred to was so appreciated by the corporation at the time of the election of the new 
president that a vote was passed releasing him from all obiigation to give instruction in 
the academical department.’’ . 

Under the conviction, however, that the president of a university should not be 
‘simply a man of affairs,’’ but should, in some way, ‘‘coime into intellectual contact 
with the members of the student community,’’ President Dwight gave iustruction in 
the theological department in 1887, meeting the students fonr or five times a week, and 
proposed for the present year, viz, i888, to mect the academical students in the lecture 
room at least once a week. 

In the same report President Dwight says: ‘‘The provision for the teaching force in 
the university is the most central and important thing in the university life. Those 
who have graduated at Yale College, and all who are interested in its welfare and its 
future, may fitly be asked to consider its needs in this regard.”’ 

Among measures affecting the scholastic work of the department of philosophy and 
arts, the president notes in his report for 1887 the following: In the requirements for 
admission to the 'reshman class in the college the amount of Greek and Latin, which 
was diminished somewhat a few years since in consequence of a provision with respect 
to modern languages not previously enforced, is by vote of the corporation to be made 
the same as in earlier years after the year 1887. The requirements in Latin will 
include four books of Ceesar’s Gallic War instead of three, and in Cicero, in addition to 
the orations against Catiline and for Archias, either the Marcellus and the Fourteenth 
Philippic, or the Milo, or the Manilian Law, or the Cato Maitor; and in Greek they will 
include four books of Xenophon’s Anahbasis, instead of three, and three books of Hemer’s 
Tliad, instead of two. 

In May, 1886, Prof. William R. Harper was appointed to the professorship of Semitic 
languages, and began his work in the same the following September, offering courses in 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Arabic, and Aramaic. These courses awakened great interest, and 
in connection with them so much duty was imposed upon the professor, that, in view of 
the demands already made upon his time, and the greater ones which seemed likely to arise 
in the coming year, a friend of the university generously offered to provide the means 
for paying the salary of an assistant in these branches of study during the year 1887-88. 
Dr. Rober§ F. Harper was selected for this position. ‘The toundation for this professor- 
ship of Semitic languages has been, as yet, only partially secured. It is hoped that 
the endowment may be soon completed in order that this professorship may rest upon @ 
permanent basis. 

The courses offered in political science were also enlarged in 1887. The three gentle- 
men who were appointed lecturers in connection with these courses for the year speci- 
fied, Mr. Edward V. Reynolds, Mr. Henry ©. White, and Mr. Edward G. Browne, were 
invited to continue their work during 1887-88. 

In the spring of 1887 a special course of lectures cn protection was given to the stu- 
dents by Prof. R. E. Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania, for which provision 
was made through the generosity of several friends of the university. 

In the report from which the foregoing particulars are derived, viz, that for the year 
ending July 1, 1887, President Dwight makes mention of the following new buildings, 
completed or in progress, for which the university is indebted to generous friends: 
Dwight Hall, a building erected for the religious interests of the university, and for the 
Christian work of the young men among themselves, was completed and consecrated in 
the fall of 1886. The opening of the college year 1856-S7 also witnessed the completion 
of a new dormitory building named in commemoration of Mir. Thomas G. Lawrence, a 
member of the coilege class of 1884, who died scon after the beginning of his senior 
year. The gift of fifty thousand dollars for this building was offered to the college by 
the mother of Mr. Lawrence, and the building itself was very nearly completed before 
the close of Dr. Porter’s administration. 

To the history of the same administration belongs, also, the provision for the Kent 
laboratory. Mr. Albert &. Kent, ofthe coilege class of 1853, offered seventy-five thousand 
dollars for the purpose of providing for the collegeanew chemical laboratory, which sum 
was placed in the hands of the treasurer, partly before and partly after the beginning 
of the college year 1886-87. Unavoidable delays, however, prevented the beginning of 
the work of erecting the building uniil late in the spring of 1887. It is expected that 
it will be ready for occupancy early in 1888. 
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In January, 1887, Hon. Simeon B. Chittenden, of Brooklyn, N. Y., offered to give one 
hundred thousand dollars for the purpose of providing a new building for the University 
Library, which may furnish additional accommodation tor the constantly increasing de- 
mands of the library, while the present building shall remain, and may ultimately be 
a part of an extended building, or pile of buildings, devoted to the University Library 
of the future. ‘ 

In accordance with the terms of this gift, the largest ever made for the University Li- 
brary, plans have been completed and the work of building begun. 

In the summer of 1887 another generous friend offered the sum of at least one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars for a building to be used for lecture and recitation 
rooms. The benefactor who proposes to provide this building desires to make it one of 
the finest in its architectural effect on the college square, and to have it occupy the most 
conspicuous site. , 

The work of building has begun, and will be completed at as early a date as practi- 
cable. 

Trinity College, Hartford, while maintaining the standards that have characterized it 
in the past, has made due provision for the demands that are peculiar to the present 
time. In 1884 three new courses were established, two of which lead to a degree in 
science. Electives were also introduced in the junior and senior years of the sevcral 
courses. 

The college is distinctively Christian in its character. The first recitation on Monday 
morning throughout the college is devoted to religious studies. These comprise the fol- 
lowing subjects: The New Testament in Greek; Old and New Testament History and 
Biblical Literature; Natural Theology; The Foundations of Religious Belief; The Evi- 
dences of Christianity; The Historical Coincidences and Ividences of the Holy Scriptures. 

The new gymnasium was completed in 1887 and the Jarvis Hall of Science the pres- 
ent year. The building and equipments have cost upwards of fifty thousand dollars, 
which have been contributed in various sums, ranging from five to thirty thousand dollars. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, has neither professional nor technical departmeuts, 
its resources being applied solely to the maintenance of a college of liberai arts. 

From 1873 to 1886 the course of study remained without change, except in unimpor- 
tant details. In the latter year the board of trustees gave their approval to a recom- 
mendation of the faculty looking to a revision of the curriculum. The principal objects 
aimed at in the revision as set forth in the University Pulletin are as follows: 

(1) The introduction of modern languages and natural science at an earlier period of 
the course—a change rendered possible by a slight reduction in the amount of required 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics. 

(2) The bringing of the requirements for admission to the Latin-scientific and scientific 
courses more nearly to an equality with those for the classical course, by including in 
the requirements for the formex courses a knowledge of French or German. 

(3) The re-arrangement of the curriculum with a view to bringing (so far as practica- 
ble) each study common to all three of the courses into the same year. 

(4) A slight diminution of the amount of class-work required of the seniors, in order 
to allow more leisure for special-honor work and other forms of coJlateral study. 

As now constituted the curriculum may be taken to illustrate the prevailing concep- 
tion of the proper scope of college training. For this reason a somewhat extended out- 
line of the several courses, a3 given in the catalogue for 1887-88, is here presented: 

The college presents to its undergraduate students the option of three parallel courses 
of study, each extending through four years, and named respectively the classical 
course, the Latin-scientific course, and the scientific course. 

Sn the classical course the study of Latin and Greek forms a large part of the required 
work of the first two years. In the Latin-scientific course Greek is omitted, and in the 
scientific course both Greek and Latin, in order to give more extended opportunity for 
the study of modern languages, science, and literature. 

Required and elective studies. —In each of the above courses all of the studies of the 
first year are required, except that the classical and Latin-scientific students have the 
option between French and German. In the three remaining years the amount of re- 
quired work is progressively diminished, the student being allowed to complete his 
quota by selecting from a wide range of elective studies. 

In the choice of these electives the student is advised to exercise prudence and de- 
liberation, and especially to regulate his choice so that his electives will together form 
a harmonious and symmetrical course of study; and in no case is a student allowed to 
select a study which he is not, in the judgment of his instructors, qualified to pursue 
with advantage. 

The following is a tabulated view of the distribution of required and elective studies 
in the three courses: 
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aOption is allowed between French and German. If these should therefore be counted as 
elective,the percentage of studies required in the classical and Latin-scientific courses would 
become 66 and 56, respectively. i 


The distribution of the required and elective work in each of the four years is shown 
in the following table: 
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a Option between French and German, one of which is required. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Tie Columbian University.—The Columbian College, a department of the university of 
the same name, has its course of instruction arranged in seven schools. These are so 
grouped as to form three courses, leading respectively to the degrees of bachelor of let- 
ters, bachelor of science, and bachelor of arts. 

The candidates for the first named must obtain diplomas in the schools of English, 
Greek, Latin, modern languages, and philosophy, and receive a certificate of proficiency 
in the school of mathematics or of natural science. 

For the degree of bachelor of science candidates must obtain diplomas in the schools 
of English, modern languages, mathematics, natural science, and philosophy. 

For the degree of bachelor of arts diplomas must be obtained in any six schools, and 
a certificate of proficiency in the remaining schools of the entire course. 

The Corcoran Scientific School, established by the trustees and overseers of the Colum- 
bian University as a part of their university system of education, is called by the name 
of W. W. Corcoran in respect for his exalted character and in grateful recollection of his 
many benefactions to the university. 

Provision is made in this school for general and for special courses of study. 

The former embraces schemes of studies in literature, science, and technology, lead- 
ing respectively to the degree of bachelor of science, of civil engineer, mechanical engi- 
neer, Mining engineer, etc., according to the scope and quality of the studies prescribed 
for each degree. 

Under the head of special courses of study, whether considered with reference to single 
studies or to arts embracing with specific studies a certain component part of the general 
course, provision is made for instruction in practical astronomy, geodesy, electrical en- 
gineering, architecture, analytical chemistry in all its branches, metallurgy, assaying, 
drawing in all its branches, etc, 
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To accommodate students engaged in the Executive Departments or in other work 
tke exercises of the school are held in the evening, from 6 to 10 o’clock. 

The Catholic University of America.—For the following account of the Catholic University 
of Americz the Office is indebted to one of the directors of thesame. This latest but not 
least of America’s universities was originated in the third plenary council (Catholic) of 
Baltimore in the year 1884. Itis the realization of the most earnest wish of the hierarchy 
and iaity of the church in America, as expressed in previous councils and in the highest 
Catholic thought for years. The desired consummation was brought about at this time 
by the providential and munificent gift of Miss Mary Gwendolen Byrd Caldwell, offered 
to the bishops of the above-named council for the founding of a Catholic university in the 
United States. The counctl, after mature deliberation, accepted the offer, and piedced 
itself to the establishment of such an institution assoon as possible. Washington, D.C., 
was chosen as the most suitable location, and accordingly a site was soon selected alongside 
of the Soldiers’ Home park, a few mies distant from the centre of the city. ‘The corner- 
stone was laid in the presence of an immense concourse of people, among whom were the 
highest representatives of church and State, by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, of Balti- 
more, on Mey 24th, 1888. The building, an immense granite structure 266 feet long, with 
two return wings 56 feet by 45 feet, and a pretty chapel in rear of the centre section, is 
rapidly advancing to completion. and is expected to be roofed by January, 1889. This 
_ great progress on the work will allow tne opening of the Divinity Hall for students in 
November, 1589, accerding to the anneuncement of the directors. The other depart- 
ments of science, medicine, literature, law, etc., will be added immediately to that of 
divinity. The university will not be a mere college, but its course of studies will be post- 
graduate in all its departments, giving the highest education, the fullest intellectual de- 
velopment to clercy and laity in their chosen callings. The Catholic Church in found- 
ing this new university proposed to establish a perpetual institution, not merely to up- 
hoid and strengthen the lawof God, the Creator and Redeemer of the human race, but 
aiso to shed lustre on religion, by supplying it with proofs, clearer and clearer every 
day, drawn from sacred ahd profane learning, and the successive discoveries resulting 
from investigations by men of genius. And, furthermore, the university is intended to 
farnish yourg men with such training in mind and character as will best qualify them 
to contribute in the capacity of citizens to the honor and defence of their country. 

The board of directors is composed of the following distinguished gentlemen: James 
(Cardinal) Gibbons, archbishop of Baltimore; John J. Williams, archbishop of Boston; 
P. J. Ryan, archbishop of Philadelphia; M. A. Corrigan, archbishep of New York; John 
Ireland, archbishop of St. Paul; John L. Spaulding, bishop of Peoria, Ill.; John J. 
ixeane, bishop of Richmond; Martin Marty, bishop of Dakota; C. P. Maes, bishop of 
Covington, Ky.; John 8. Foley, bishop of Detroit; Killian C. Flasch, bishop of La Crosse, 
Wis.; John MM. Farley, domestic prelate, New York; P. L. Chappelle. D. D., Washing- 
ton; Thomas §. Lee, rector of the Cathedral, Baltimore; Eugene Kelly, New York; 
Michael Jenkins, Baitimore, and Themas E. Waggaman, Washington, D. C. 

Cardinal Gibbons is president of the board; Mgr. John M. Farley is secretary; 
Eugene Kelly is treasurer; Right Rev. John J. Keane, D. D., is rector of the tiniversity, 
ard Rev. Philip J. Garrigan, D. D., is vice rector. The university was incorporated No- 
vember, 1885. 

Georgetown Celicge.—The centennial of Georgetown College will be celebrated Febru- 
ary 20, 21, and 22, 1889. The near approach of this interesting event gives special in- 
eat en historical review of the college for which the Office is indebted to J. F. Daw- 
son, 8. J. 

The account will be embodied in the forthcoming monograph on the history of educa- 
tion in the District of Celumbia. It is proper to note here that the first building of the 
college was erected in i789, and the first president, Rev. Robert Plunkett, entered upon 
his duties in October, 1791. 

May 1, 1815, Cougress gare the college a university charter giving if power to confer 
degrees in all the faculties. The medical department was established in 1851 and the 
law department in 1870. 

The curriculum of the college agrees in its arrangement and scope with that of many 
Catholic colleges of the country. 

The following statement, taken from Mr. Dawson’s paper, shows very clearly the con- 
ception of intellectual discipline and development upon which the curricvlum is based: 

“THe present course of studies at Georgetown is that generally pursued in the col- 
leges of the Society of Jesus, and, including the preparatory department, extends over 
a period of seven years. The plan of studies is based on the idea that a complete liberal 
, edetcation should aim at developing all the powers of the mind, and no one faculty at 
ths expense of the others. During the first part of the course the memory receives the 
principal share of attention, the student being engaged in mastering the rudiments of 
Laita, Greek, and mathematics, and in acquiring accuracy in the use of his native tongue. 
4s the pupil advances the judgment ismore and more exercised, by meaus of tzanslations 
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from one languaze into another, and by the study of mathematics, while less attention 
is given to mere memory work. When the studentisab!e to read Latin and Greek with 
some facility, he devotes himself for a year to the cultivation of his literary taste, by 
reading the best models of ancient and modern literature. The following year is given 
to the training of the imagination; the nature of poetry is explained, the technicalities 
of verse-makiny are mastered, and the great poets are carefully studied. Then comes 
the year of rhetoric, during which the student's critical powers are exercised and devel- 
oped; poets and prose writers are scientifically anstyzed, the principles of oratory are 
carefully examined, and the speeches of the world's greatest orators are read and dis- 
cussed. ‘The last year of the course serves to discipline the reasoning faculties by the 
study of logic, metaphysics, and ethics, and by continuing mathematics and natural 
science, which were already begun in preceding years. During this vear great attention 
is given to metaphysics, and a thorough knowledge of it is regarded as of the utmest 
imporfance, since it serves to arrange all the student’s knowledge systematically, and 
gives him the ability to grasp firmly the principles of any special study to which he may 
wish to devote himself. 

“This course is calculated to develop and train all the powersof the mind, rendering 
it able to understand ond appreciate all branches of learning. It serves as a foundation 
for special training in any branch wh#h the student, with his mind matured and trained, 
may decide to take up. 

**The same course is obligatory on all; to render it elective would be to defeat its 
very enti and aim, for the student, before his mind is developed, cannet judge what 
studies will be most beneficial to him. , 

“While adhering to her ancient principle with regard to the method of her training, 
Georgetown College has kept pace with the tinres in adopting new branches of study 
or developing old ones, as the changes of the age require. She watches these changes 
with a keen eye, and while jealously guarding the stores of the past, she will not suffer 
her students to be deprived of the more glittering treasures of modern culture. What- 
ever is important in natural science is taken into her courses and taught with a philo- 
sophical analysis intencéed to guard the student against that confouuding of mere informa- 
tion with learning. which is the danger of modern education. Physics, mechanies. zen 
eral and analytical chemistry, and geology, all form important parts of the regular obliga- 
tory course of studies. Physics and chemistry are the subject of laboratory instruction. 
OPservation and investigation in natural history are encourged by a scientific society 
among the students ard by the Toner medal. As yet there are no professional schocls 
of natural science in the university, instruction in these branches being only that which 
is supposed to be desirable for the completion of a perfect general education, such as a 
highly cultured man of any profession would wish to possess. 

**As soon as the means of the university permit, she will establish professional schools 
of the various branches of science.”’ 

Gonzaga Coilege has an interesting history, dating back to 1826, when it was known as 
‘Washington Seminary ’’ and enjoyed a high reputation asa classicalschool. The pres- 
ent name was first used in 1848. 

The college became so prosperous that it even aspired for a while to the rank of a uni- 
versity. During the last quarter of a century it has experienced various vicissitudes. 
Tt is at present in a prosperous condition. The course of studies in the regular college 
curriculum supposes a period of seven years, but this period is often shortened by a year 
or two when the quickness or the industry of the student warrants the faculty in ad- 
vancing him for his literary merit. 

Departments are also maintained for the pursuit of the studies that are deemed best 
fitted tc prepare students for commercial life. e 

The Nuvienal Deaf-Mute College is the only institution in the country where the deaf can 
Sectre collegiate training. 1 makes provision for thorough instruction in the essentials 
of a liberal education without attempting to do the work of the polvtechnic schools on 
the one hand or that of the university on the other. The course of higher instruction 
leading to collegiate degrees occupies four years and embraces courses in (1 languages, 
ancient and modern; (2) mathematics; (3) natural science; (4) history, and (35) philoso- 
phy and political science. 

Prior to 1887 several applications for admission had been received from young women, 
and it was urged from influentialquarters that there was injustice in excluding them 
from the privileges they sought. Aiter careful consideration it was determined to open 
the college to women for two years as an experiment. 

No suitable accommodations for them being available, the president offered to give up 
the use of the greater part of his residence for this purpose, providing a home for his 
family elsev;here. 
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Six young women, representing the States of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ne- 
braska, and Indiana, presented themselves early in 1887, and were admitted to the in- 
troductory class of the college. 


DAKOTA. 


The University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, received its charter in 1883 and was 
opened for the reception of students in 1884. 

Four college courses are offered, viz: The course in arts, the eourse in science, the 
course in letters, and the normal course. In the absence of suitable fitting schools in 
the Territory irom which the patronage of the university must chiefly be drawn, ib has 
been found necessary to provide instruction temporarily in subjects preparatory to those- 
pursued in the university proper. The work of this department is entirely foreign to- 
the scope of a true university, and it is strongly urged upon the high schools of the. 
Territory that they prepare themselves as speedily as may be to relieve the university: 
of all instruction of a preparatory nature. 

The university has no income other than the Territorial Legislature appropriation, 
which is made biennially. In the session of 1887 the appropriations were as follows: 
For professors’ salaries for two years, twenty-five thousand dollars, there being at the. 
time an unexpended appropxation of a former Legislature to the amount of five thou-. 
sand doliars; for museum, library, physical, chemical, and scientific apparatus, fuel and. 
lights, engineer, fireman, janitor, and incidentals, thirty-one thousand dollars. The 
secretary of the board of regents is paid in addition by the Territory twelve hundred. 
dollars a year. 

The studies of all regular students, except those in the normal department, are identi- 
eal during the three preparatory years, and also during the Freshman year. Differentia-. 
tion begins at the beyinning of the Sophomore year, at which time the students elect. 
among the three courses. 

The president, Homer B. Sprague, writes as follows: ‘‘ We differ, I think, from all 
other American institutions in requiring one (and only one) year of Greek in prepara- 
tion for every course except the normal. That is, all regular students, except the nor-. 
mal, must take a year of Greek; but the non-essentials in Greek are omitted.’’ 

The University of Dakota, Vermillion, was made the subject of legislation as far back 
as 1862, when it was located at Vermillion. In 1881 seventy-two sections of land were 
granted to Dakota, selected, and withdrawn from sale as directed and approved by the: 
Secretary of the Interior, *‘ for the use and support of & university in the Territory when. 
it should be admitted as a State in the Union.”’ 

In the spring of the same year persons interested in the cause of education met at Ver- 
million and formed an association for the erection of a building to be used for university 
purposes. 

At a special meeting held by the voters of Clay County, March 13, 1882, it was voted 
to raise the sum of ten thousand dollars to aid in the construction of the university 
building. and also to build one of Sioux Falls granite, 48 by 62 feet, two stories high. 
This, which is now the west wing, was erected with the proceeds of the Clay County 
bonds. 

This liberal act was the year after the total destruction of Vermillion by the great 
flood of 1881. 

In 1883 the university received its charter, and in September of the same year began 
its work. 

The university building is a fine structure of Sioux Fal’s granite. The grounds com- 
prise tweuty acres, the oift of Hon. J. P. Kidder and Hon. M. J. Lewis. 

A good beginning has been made toward supplying a library and scientific apparatus 
suitable for an institution of high grade. 

The departments of the university are preparatory, normal, collegiate, musical, and 
commercial. The collegiate offers three parallel courses,—the Classical, the literary, and 
the scientific. Its first class graduated June, 1883. 


GEORGIA. 


The University of Georgia, Athens, comprises the academic department known as Frauk- 
lin College, the State College department, law and medical departments, and four branch 
agriculinu cral colleges in different sections of the State. ° 

“The three first- named departments are situated at the ancient site of the university in 
Athens; the medical department is in Augusta. 

Franklin College offers three courses leading respeetively to the degrees of B. A., B.S., 
and B. Ph. The course for each degree is prescribed, the student having only the privi- 
lege of choosing the degree for which he will study. 

The State College offers courses in agriculture, engineering, and applied chemistry. All 
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students of the State College and of Franklin College, unless exempted by the faculty, 
are required to take part in the regular military drills, w hich are conducteil thrice in the 
week. 

The students have access to the college library, containing above thirteen thousand vol- 
umes; to the Gilmer library, a collection of about one thousand volumes, bequeathed to 
the university by Gov. George R. Gilmer, and to two society libraries. 

As regards facilities for science instruction, the university is uot excelled by any insti- 
tution of the South. 

The laboratory presented to the State College by the city of Athens isa building of 
three stories and basement, havinga ground plan of iU@ by 5U feet. Its cost was twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

In 1881 Hon. Joseph E. Brown established at the university, in memory of hts son. an 
endowment known as the Charles McDonald Brown Scholarship Fund. This is a fund 
of fifty thousand dollars, the interest of which is to be loaned. under specified conditions, 
to worthy young men, who unaided could not acquire a liberal or professional education. 

Bowdon College, Bowdon, is situated in a forest country thirty-six miles trom any rail- 
road. 

It represents an endeavor to bring the means for advanced instruction within the reach 
of the humbler classes, and all expenses are placed at a very low figure. 

Young men and women are admitted on the same terms. 

Emory Coliege, Oxford. is one of the best known colleges of the Sontb. 

In addition to the college, classical, and scientific courses, it maintains a department 
of book-keeping, a school of telegraphy, and a school of technology, which offer unusual 
advantages to those who desire preparation for practical business Hilfe. 

In order to cheapen the expenses of living ior worthy, ambitious voung men, who 
must work their way through their course of study, the college, so far back as 1876, 
began in a little six-room cottage, the experiment of procuring cheap board for those 

“who needed it. In the fall term of that vear ten young men began housekeeping in the 
‘rented house. For three years the experiment was conducted in that cottage. The re- 
“sults proved conclusively that cheap and good board was in the reach of poor boys, and 
-that in health, morals, social standing among studentsand citizens, and in scholarship, 
‘the hall boysranked with thebest. Asa consequence the accommodations were increased 
-and now comprise the largest and best house in Oxford. 

From the beginning until the current college year, not less than four hundred yourg 
mmen of limited means have found inthe ‘‘ Helping Halls,’’ as they were called, the solu- 
tion of their problem, and have been enabled to take a full or partial college course. 
Every year the ‘“‘ Hall’? men have won distinctions, class honors, prize meda!s, or lit- 
erary society positions. In 1883 the four honor men were ‘‘ Hall’’ men. 

Peculiar advantages are offered to young men who are preparing for college, through 
the facilities offered by Seney Hall, the gift of a gentleman of New York, for whom it 
is named, 


ILLINOIS. 


Of twenty-four scholastic institutions of Illinois, included in Table 49, five are desig- 
nated as universities. Fourof this number and five others, styled simply colleges, re- 
port professional schools or departments. All of these have preparatory departments, 
business courses, and normal courses, while special schoois or departments of art and 
music are reported by the great majority. 

Twenty of the number are in recognized affiliation with some one of the religious 
denominations, The majority of these « owe their existence and whatever they possess 
in the way of permanent endowment to that zeal for learning which has been character- 

istic of the Christian Church in America. 

As a rule the year’s record of these colleges and universities presents no unusual feat- 


“ure, the information received being fully presented in the tabulated details, 


The Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, calls special attention to its laboratory 


- facilities. During the past two years more than thirteen hundred dollars have been ex- 
~ pended in adding to the efficiency of these rooms. It is intended to fit up a biological 
_ laboratory by the opening of the next term. When this is completed the opportuni ties 
: for original work in the natural sciences offered by the university will, it is said, be un- 
: surpassed by any institution in the Stata 


North- Western. University, Evanston, comprises a prepaaeie a school, college of liberal 
‘arts, a woman’s college. departments of music, art, and elocution, three theological 
schools, a college of medicine, and a college of law. 

It reports an ‘endowment fund of $1, 785, 255. of which $1,485.255 are accredited to the 
‘college of liberal arts. A large part of the fund is as yet unproductive. 

The Dearborn University, presided over by Prof. George W. Hough, A. M., is the astro- 
‘nomical departmentofthe university. In1§87, througa the liberality of the astronomical 
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society of Chicago, the university came into possession of a great equatorial refracting 
telescope. made by Alvan Clark & Sons in 1861. J.B. Hobbs, Esq., formerly president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, contributed the funds for a new observatory. The best 
plans have been employed in the construction of the building, which willsoon be ready 
for occupancy. 

The university is encouraging young men and women to seek thorough preparation 
for its college course by the offer of scholarships available for graduates of Cook County 
high school who successfully pass a competitive examination. 

Abingdon Colleve has united with Eureka College, at Eureka. The educational work 
of the Society of Disciples or Christians is thus concentrated, with the promise of a more 
vigorous work than could have been carried on by the separate colleges. 

Knex College, Galesburg. —The semi-centennial celebration of Knox College, which oe- 
curred in 1887, has had a stimulating influence upon the college. The standard of ad- 
mission to the scientific course has been raised so much as to require an additional year 
of preparation, and French has been made optional for two years of the course. 

Arrangements have been completed for the erection of an astronomical observatory in 
the college campus, a superior telescope has been secured, and the services of a distin- 
guished astronomer engaged. 

Military drill, introduced in 1884, has proved a most important addition to the facili- 
ties offered by the college for physical training. 

Knox Seminary for young ladies is a department of Knox College. The course of 
study occupies four years, and offers facilities for thorough mental discipline and liberal 
culture. It is planned with reference to the ordinary duties of intelligent, educated 
women, and to the special requirements of those who desire to teach. 

The college courses, classical and scientific, are also open to young ladies. 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, comprises an undergraduate department located 
at Lake Forest, and professional departments located partly at Lake Forest and partly 
in Chicago. ‘The undergraduate department includes four distinct schools, Lake Forest 
College, Ferry College for Young Ladies, Ferry Hall Seminary, and Lake Forest Acad- 
emy. The professional departments comprise a philosophical faculty located at Lake 
Forest, and a medical faculty located for the sake of clinical and hospital practice at 
Chicago. The philosophical faculty has in charge the post-graduate courses intended 
to give preparation for the profession of teaching, for journalism, and other literary 
work. The medical faculty forms two Cistinct schools, Rush Medical College and the 
North-Western College of Dental Surgery. 

The university faculty has recently been increased, the buildings improved, and the 
courses of study more fully developed and systematized. ‘ 

Ferry Hall for Young Ladies has been raised to the college standard, and its accom- 
modations and facilities greatly increased by additional buildings representing a value 
of sixty thousand dollars. Examinations for admission to the college departments of 
the university are held in the chief cities of the West. 

Association of Coiiege Presidents.—The Illinois School Journal for February, 1888, states 
that at a meeting held in Springfield, apparently in January, an association of college 
presidents and professors was organized by calling Prof. J. C. Hutchison, of Monmouth 
College, to the chair, and appointing G. R. Cutting, of Lake Forest University, secre- 
tary. A committee appointed at Chicago the preceding season recommended a perma- 
neni organization, and presented a constitution, which was adopted. Officers for the 
ensuing year were chosen, and twenty-two presidents and professors of colleges joined 
the association, which was made a section of the State Teachers’ Association. 


INDIANA. 


Table 49 gives the statistics of fourteen institutions of Indiana. Of these, three are 
designated as universities; two of the three comprise colleges of liberal arts and profes- 
sional schools. 

The Indiana University, Bloomington, has a large and able faculty, and maintains a 
vigorous work. The appliances for scientific instruction have been materially increased 
during the year. 

In 1883 the General Assembly of Indiana passed an act providing for the permanent 
endowmert of the university by levying a tax of one-half cent on each one hundred dol- 
lars of taxable property, to be collected annually for thirteen years. This fund, it is 
estimated, will amount to about three-quarters of 2 million dollars at the end of the thir- 
teen years, producing an annualincome equal to that now received fron: all other sources. 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, is organized on the basis of an English rather than 
that of a German university, consisting of an assemblage of schools, clustering around 
a regular ‘‘College of Liberal Arts.’? Under one charter there are included a college, a 
school of theology, a school of law, a school of didactics, a school of music, a school pre- 
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paratory, a military school, etc., each one of which is distinct in faculty and autonomous 
in management. The chancellor's position is mostly advisury, and the president is tho 
real and active head of the whole university; and their names, therefore, stand ag such 
at the head of each faculty. That is, the chancellor and president being chancellor aud 
president respectively of the whole university, are chancellor and president of the sev- 
eral parts, 7. e., of the college and each of the several schools. The dean of # school is 
the president of that particular school, under the president of the university and its 
chancellor as superior officers. 

The large endowment derived chiefly from the gifts and bequests of the late Hon. W. 
C. De Pauw has placed the university upon a sound financial basis. The productive 
fund, which is now estimated at four hundred and fifty thousand dollars, wili be largely 
increased when the whole amount bequeathed by Mr. De Pauw becomes available. 

The needs of the university as regards libraries, apparatus, and buildings are constantly 
urged upon its friends and patrons, and the determinatiou is manifest on the part of tho 
trustees to develop here an institution of a very high ordev. 

The year under review has been marked by a large attendance and earnest work on 
the part alike of students and professors. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, which has just completed its fifty-fifth year, shows a 
steadily increasing patronage, 

The course of undergraduate study extends through four academic years, aud leads 
to the degree of bachelor of arts in the classical department and to the degree of bachelor 
of science in the scientific department. The classical course does not differ esentially 
from that of the best American colleges, while the scientific course is provided for stu- 
dents who prefer the modern languages, especially German, and desire a more advanced 
knowledge of the sciences. Both departments include two classes of studies, the re- 
quired and the elective, attendance upon which is obligatory. 

Attention is called to the reduction of tuition recently made by the trustees. From 
careful calculations it appears that the expenses of 2 student in the collegiate depart- 
ment may be met from one hundred and sixty-six dollars a year. 

The college possesses four beneiiciary funds, available for worthy students. Dy aa 
agreement betyeen the Legislature of-Indiana and the trustees of the college each county 
of the State received a scholarship, entitling its commissioners to appoint a student for 
five years on free tuition. The commissioners of twenty-three counties are stiil entitled 
to appoint students on the ‘‘county scholarships.”’ 

In order to stimulate the students of the State to strive for therough scholarship, the 
board of trustees has also ordered that a free scholarship be awarded to each male 
graduate of good character from any high school or classical school in Indiana, who, at 
his graduation, shall receive a certificate that he is the best male scholar of his class, 
This certificate must be presented to the treasurer of the college as soon as the student 
enters. The holder of such scholarship is exempt from all college charges, and is admit- 
ted without examination te the Freshman class. 

The endowment of Hanover College, Hanover, has been increased during the year by a 
number of gifts, the largest of which was from Rev. James A. McKee, D. D., of Thom- 
asville, Ga. Dr. 3icKee has conrpleted the endowment of the chair of ‘‘Ethies and 
Christian Eyidences’’ by an additional gift of ten thousand dollars, making the profess- 
orship now twenty thousand dollars. This is the first professorship endowed by 
alumnus of the college. 

Lhe indiana Academy of Science is an association developed within a few past years 
from a small beginning to a membership of more than two hundred amateur and pro- 
fessional scientists. Almost every division of science is said to be well represented by a 
large number of investigators. 

The officers for 1888-89 are: President, J. P. D. John, of De Panw; vice-presidents, 
J. C. Branner, of Indiana University; S. C. Mendenhall, of Rese Polytechnie Institute, 
and QO. P. Hay, of Butler University; secretary, Amos W. Butler, of Brookville. 

On Friday, December 27, 1&88, upon the adjournment of the Indiana Academy of 
Science, a body of fifteen students of natural sciences met and organized a ‘‘ Western 
Society of Naturalists.’? Its purpose is to discuss methods of teaching and investigation 
in the line which that title indicates, and to provide measures of administration. 


B 


IOWA. 


The statistics of nineteen institutions of Iowa are included in Table 49. Five of these 
are styled universities. 

Thirteen of the entire number of universities and colleges report preparatory depart- 
ag Normal and business courses are not so prevalent as in the majority of the West- 
ern States, 
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The University of Iowa owes its endowment to the ‘‘Seminary Fund”’ derived from 
the sale of lands set apart for that purpose by the United States, and to annual appro- 
priations from the State. 

As yet Iowa has not followed the precedent of many Western States in providing a dis- 
tinct tax for the university fund. This measure, which has proved beneficial wherever 
adopted, is urged upon the attention of the Legislature. 
¢ Twenty-two per cent. of the reported income of the university is derived from tuition 
fees received in the various departments. In the college department the annual charge 
to cach student is twenty-five dollars. It has been determined, however, by the board 
of regents that no student need be excluded from the university by reason of his inability 
to pay tuition. Applications for reduction of tuition, or for exemption therefrom, may 
be made to the president, and will be considered by the executive committee or by the 
board of regents. 

As will be seen by reference to the detailed statistics, the university makes an excel- 
lent showing as regards library, scientific apparatus, and property valuation. It has also 
a large and able faculty. Theadmission requirements indicate the purpose of maintain- 
ing high standards in all the college courses. 

Towa College, Grinnell, bas had a prosperous year with substantial increase of its per- 
manent resources. The number of students is constantly increasing, especially in the 
collegiate department. 

The faculty are meeting with success in their efforts to bring students into the regular 
courses. It is recognized that this is one of the most effective means of inspiring stu- 
dents to hold steadily on and graduate with their classes. 

The commencement of 1887 witnesse1 the inauguration of the college’s second presi- 
dent. The occasion was further notable for substantial gifts. Ex-Governor Samuel 
Merrill, of Des Moines, pledged twenty thousand dollars to endow a professorship yet to 
be designated by him. 

Mr. Alonzo Steele, of Grinnell, gave twenty thousand dollars to endow the chair of 
mathematics and natural philosophy; to becalled, in memory of his daughter, the ‘‘ Myra 
Steele’’ professorship. The alumni are enthusiastically at work on a fund to endow the 
‘‘Alumni Professorship,’’ the department yet to be specified. They have already secured 
in cash and interest-bearing notes about four thousand dollars. 

Hon. E. A. Goodnow, of Worcester, Mass., has added to his other gifts to the college 
the offer of five thousand dollars to be put in the hands of the trustees for a ladies’ col- 
lege whenever they are ready to go forward with the work. The college is to bear the 
name of ‘‘ Mary Grinnell Mears,’’ in honor of a graduate of the college who was the wife 
of Mr. Goodman’s pastor. It is planned to put up this building in the summer of 1888. 

Other gifts to the amount of $3,750 are reported. 

Griswold College, Davenport, under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
comprises the following departments: Wolfe Hall, Collegiate; Lee Hall, Theological; 
Kemper Hall, Diocesan School for Boys, and St. Katharine’s Hall, Diocesan School for 
Girls. 

Wolfe Hall offers three courses of instruction,—a four-year classical course; a three- 
year scientific; and a one-year commercial course. The appointments of the college are 
excellent; it has at all times maintained high standards, and its graduates are found in 
places of trust and honor. 

The eighth annual session of Drake University, Des Moines, opened in the autumn of 
1888 with a very large attendance. 

The Callinan College has been placed under the management of the university board, 
and normal, musical, art, law, medical, and business schools are in operation. 

The report of Franklin ‘College, Franklin, shows progress in many particulars. During 
the year a chair of modern languages has been added, and the chair of sciences divided 
between botany, and geology, and chemistry, and physics. 

A new building is in process of erection, which will greatly increase the facilities of 
the college. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Admission Requirements. —A conference of superintend- 
ents and high school principals of Iowa with the faculty of the State University of Iowa, 
to determine uniform requirements for the admission of high school graduates to the 
university, reported the tollowing course; the numbers indicating the number of terms, 
and the studies printed in italics; the elective courses to be taken in order to admission 
to the classical course: 

First year: Civil government, 2; algebra, 1; history, 2; composition, 1; Latin 3; English 
grammar, 3. 

Second year: Algebra, 2; geomelry, 1; rhetoric, 2; botany, 1; Latin, 3; natural philos- 
ophy, 2; physical geograph y or zodlogy, 1 

Third year: Geometry, 3; English literature, 3; Latin, 3; commeretal arithmetic, 2; 
chemisiry or astronomy, 1. 
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KANSAS. 


The University of Kansas, Lawrence, shows steady progress year by year in all the can- 
ditions of a vigorous work. The standards of admission have been raised within the 
last three years, and the normal department and the lower classes of the preparatory de- 
partment have been dropped. 

The immediate effect of these changes was a slight reduction in the aggregate of stu- 
dents. The enrolment for tlie present year, however, has reached a larger number than 
that for 1884-S5. ‘The students entering lave better preparation and greater maturity 
of mind than formerly; asa consequence they are more interested in advanced work and 
show larger results for the instruction, whereby the university is greatly advanced in 
the esteem and confidence of the people. 

Since 1885 the following have been added to the university buildings: The Snow Hall of 
natural history, for which the Legislature appropriated fifty thousand dollars at its session 
of 1855. A stone building to contain the steam-heating plantand the engine and other 
heavy appliances of the electrical engineering department; appropriation for the same, 
sixteen thousand dollars. 

Large additions have also been made to the cabinet collections, laboratory equipments, 
and other apparatus. 

The rapidly increasing demand for well-trained electrical engineers has led the uni- 
versity to provide a course of theory and practice in both light and heavy electrical en- 
gineering. It comprises, in addition to applied electricity, full courses in general physics 
and chemistry, such training in mathematics as is necessary to the proper ‘understanding 
of the theories of electricity “and magnetism; in French and German as will enable the 
student to read scientific works in those languages, and in mechanical drawing as is 
required for making drawings of machinery. Such studies in civil engineering as are 
deemed essential to the electrical engineer are also included in the course. 

Excellent facilities for practical work in general physics, chemistry, and light electri- 
cal engineering are provided in the very completely equipped laboratories of the uni- 
versity. f 

The people of Lawrence are working toward the construction of a building for the 
accommodation of lady students at the university. A committee of citizens has been 
appointed to solicit subscriptions for this purpose, and there appears to be a fair pros- 
pect of twenty thousand dollars being raised at an early day for the object stated. 

Oitawa University reports that a site for a new building has been chosen and prepara- 
tion made for laying the foundation during the current year. 

Washburn College, Topeka, has made material additions to its equipment for science 
instruction during the year. It offers courses leading to the degree of bachelor of arts 
and bachelor of science. 

The corner-stone of the main building of Garfield University, Wichita, was laid in No- 
vember, 1887, uncer a charter dated April 6,1886. The building covers more than an 
acre and a half of ground; will cost when completed two hundred thousand dollars. and 
is expected to be completed in September, 1888. The north wing, containing twenty- 
one rooms. was finished and furnished in 1837; several departments were opened in Sep- 
tember of that year, and colleges of arts, music, business, and theology have been es- 
tablished with about twenty-five teachers and more than three hundred students; alsoa 
normal college at Enterprise. 


KENTUCKY. 


Table 49 contains the statistics of thirteen colleges-of Kentucky. All of these have 
preparatory departments: four report normal and commercial departments, and two the 
latter only. Several of the colleges have suffered diminution of patronage and other 
embarrassments during the year from the failure of the crops in the sections upon which 
they depend for support. 

Ogden College, Bowling Green, makes provision for a two years’ preparatory course and 
three college courses of four years each. 

President Obenchain, A. M., in his return to the Office calls attention to the fact that 
“the free basis on which this college has been organized necessarily limits the number of 
students, as the funds for salaries and other expenses are derived almost entirely from 
the productive fund.’’ By working six hours a day in the class-room, he says, ‘‘ our 
present faculty can instruct about one hundred pupils, provided the classes are suitably 
divided. In 1886-S7 we had during the year one hundred and fourteen students, which 
for a time taxed our capacity. Last year, 1887-88, the number was seventy-eight. The 
falling off was mostly from the country, and was doubtless mainly due to the disastrous 
drought we had in this section last summer. Our courses are well arranged, and our 
work i is thorough as far as it goes. Appointments from this Congressional district to 
West Point and Annapolis have for some years been taken from the boys who have passed 
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through our preparatory department, and all of our graduates who have afterwards gone 
to higher colleges or universities have invariably taken a high stand and acquitted them- 
selves with honor.’’ 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, reports a new gymnasium due to gifts from liberal 
friends. 


LOUISIANA. 


The Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Afechanical College, Baton Rouge, 
was formed by the consolidation of the two institutions whose names are retained in its 
designation. 

The history of the State University dates hack to 1806, when the first grant of land 
was made by the United States Government for a seminary of learning in the State. 
The institution was formally opened January 2, 1860. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College was established by legislative action in 1873, 
to carry out the provisions of United States: land-grant act of 1862. 

The first joint session of the two institutions was opened October 5, 1877. 

By act of Congress approved July 12, 1886, the United States barracks at Baton 
Rouge were turned over to the university, which has thus secured excellent housing 
and ample grounds. 

The duty of making adequate appropriations for beautifying the grounds and fitting 
and furnishing the building for scholastic purposes is urged upon the General Assembly 
of the State by the board of university supervisors. 

The institution comprises a sub- freshman department, having a two years’ course, @ 
course in agriculture, and a course in mecharics and civil engineering, each leading to 
the degree of B.S., and a literary course leading to the degree of B. A. 

The above-mentioned courses are all of four years’ duration. There is also a com- 
mercial course of two years. 

Tulane University, New Orleans, has just completed its fourth year. During this brief 
period it has achieved an enviable reputation and has contributed materially to the solu- 
tion of some of the more important problems of modern education. 

The university ideal carried out in its organization is that of an institution for the pur- 
suit of all knowledge and the training of ali the faculties. - It comprises a high school, 
a college of liberal ‘arts, the Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, opened October, 1887, 
a law and a medical school. The two last-named are schools of long standing and wide 
repute. 

In the conduct of studies the line ‘*between university work and collegiate or aca- 
demic work is sharply drawn. The former is elective and of the most advanced ehar- 
acter; the latter is embraced in a series of equivalent curricula, extending through seven 
years, three in the high schooi and four in the college, all leading to the deer ee of bache- 
lor of arts, with or without distinction, according to attainment.” 

A manual training school has been established, with reference to which the current 
eatalogue says: ‘‘It is considered as the workshop or laboratery of the high school for 
technical training; but other students of Tulane Coilege are admitted to it on easy con- 
ditions. It is not intended to teach trades to young men, but to make them experts in 
the principles and handicraft of wood-working, iron-working, and machine construction. 
The appliances are as nearly perfect and the scheme of instruction as thorough as in any 
institution in the United States. The effort will be made to dignify and elevate labor 
without interfering with more abstract pursuits.’’ 

The university also maintains a free drawing school, with day and evening classes. 

In answer to certain objections to this work as alien to the legitimate province of a 
university, the conception of the trust imposed by Mr. Tulane and the results of the 
experiment are submitted in the following statement: 

‘“The duty imposed upon his administrators by Mr. Tulane was the higher educa- 
tion of the white youth of Louisiana, and they were constrained, in view of the depressed 
condition of education here, to take the broadest view of their responsibility. Recog- 
nizing that the prime function of the university is the higher education of its students, 
and that it also owes to science and the world encouragement and aid in the prosecution 
of original research, investigation, and discovery in some of the many branches of human 
knowledge, they felt that, to complete the round of its duty to humanity, the univer- 
sity had still the farther duty to assist in elevating the general level of tone and culture 
in the community and State by every means inits power. The two former objects were 
effected directly, and the third indirectly, by the appointment of an able and energetic 
faculty. Butan intelligent and appreciative public is an atmosphere essential to the 
growth and prosperity of the university itself, and, with the many discouragements to 
education here, it behooved its guardians to take ener getic steps for the enlightenment 
and improvement of all who aspired to a better intellectual condition. Their good faith 
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in carrying out this view is evinced iu our free museum, our free libraries, our free pub- 
lic lectures, and our hospitality to every association engaged in legitimate literary or 
scientific work. But their largest, most direct, and most fruitful scheme of public be- 
neficence has been the free drawing sthool. 

‘Drawing as an art is the foundation of so many branches of industry and as 4 train- 
ing calls into play so many faculties of man, that the education of a community in it 
would bea priceless gift. In no other way could Tulane University do so much for the 
general public as by extending to all who sought this means to further selt-development 
gratuitous instruction in drawing. Classes were opened and hundreds eagerly availed 
themselves of the privilege. More than twenty-five hundred pupils have received free 
tuition, numbered bv separate years, and more than fifteen hundred, allowiag for the 
double counting of those who have followed the course more than oue yean So far noone 
has been denied admission to these classes who camg within the category of bread-win- 
ners, and indeed the only restriction placed upon entrauce has been immaturity in age 
or incompatible duties.’ 


MAINE. 


The reports received from the three well-known colleges of Maine show a continuance 
of all the conditions of excellence that have characterized their work for many years. 

The record for 1887-88 offers few particulars beyond those included in the tabulation. 

President Pepper, of Colby University. reports that ‘‘ the curriculum has been some- 
what changed, owing to two distinct causes; the first, the introduction of a new professor 
into the facnity; the second, the observed iailure of the single elective plan to meet the 
expectation of the faculty or the wants of the students. As the extent of our elective 
studies is comparatively limited, and must necessarily remain so, it is judged safe to 
rely upon the preponderance of required studies to secure steadiness and unity. The 
electives, as heretofore, fall wholly within the Jumor and Senior years, and, with some 
notable additions, remain as they were, but each studentis allowed to choose from term 
to term from the courses offered. This is giving satisfaction to all.” 

With reference to the experiment of introducing Hebrew as a Senior elective the presi- 
dent says: ‘‘I call special attention to this, as the board of trustees of Newton Theolog- 
ical Institution last year requested this board and the board of Brown University to in- 
troduce Hebrew as an elective. Itseems to me not likeiy that much advantage to our 
theological seminaries wili be realized, unless the principal colleges unite in the intro- 
duction of the Hebrew into their respective curricula. I would sugzest that the matter 
be left with the faculty for the present. They are sure to consider it carefully and to 
act wisely.”’ 

Professor Adams, Girector of the gymnasium, reports that ‘‘ the past college year has 
witnessed the first serious attempt at Colby to provide for the students opportunities 
for that regular and systematic exercise which all physiologists recognize as a prime 
necessity in the maintenance of perfect health.” 

**The claim which the young ladies of the college have to a share in the opportunities 
for physica! training afforded by the college was substantially recognized at the begin- 
ning of the fall-term by the establishment for them ofa class for regular exercise. This 
class has been continued through the greater part of the year, four half hours a week 
being given toit during the fall and winter terms. and three half hours during the sum- 
mer term. Though a complete innovation it has seemed to meet with as much suecess 
‘as could fairly be expected. The hinderances to a full realization of the benefits of the 
gymnasium work have been greater with them than in the case of the young men. 

“The only hour suitable for the class was that just before a recitation, and this fact 
undoubtedly contributed to lessen the attendance. Various reasons prohibited the use 
of the gymnasium costume, which is an important feature in all gymnasium work. 
About fifty per cent. of the lady students have taken the exercise regularly, and the 
enthusiasm fer the work that has been evinced leads me to believe that were better 
facilities afforded very general attendance would result. 

‘* Other means of obtaining a proper amount of exercise being largely wanting to them, 
the gymnasium becomes of dowhble value, and I should expect the gymnasium exercise 
to exert 2 very marked and satisfactory influence on their general health. The exper- 
iment of conducting their classes in the gymnasium used by the men at other times 
has shown thet it can be done with advantage.’’ 


MARYLAND. 


In his report for 1887-88 Dr. D. C. Gilman, president of Johns Hoprins University, 
Baltimore, gives the. following summary of the years: **In this review of the activity 
of the universify during the year 1887-88 steady advances may be perceived. The 
number of students has increased: the standard of scholarship has been maintained; 
the publications have been as many as ever; the fidelity and enthusiasm of the princi- 
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pal teachers can not be too strongly commended. Our only cause for anxiety is the loss: 
of income from the stocks which were given to the university by its founder.”’ 

He also calls attention to the following particulars relative to the number and classifi- 
cation of students during the twelve years since the opening of the university: ‘* During 
twelve years twelve hundred and sixty-nine individuals have been enrolled as students, 
of whom five hundred and seventy have come from Maryland (including four hundred 
and forty-eight from Baitimore) and six hundred and ninety-nine from fifty other 
States and countries. Of this numberseven hundred and thirty-three persons pursued 
courses as graduate students and five hundred and thirty-six as collegiate students. 

‘* Since degrees were first conferred in 1878 one hundred and seventy-seven persons 
have attained the baccalaureate degree, and one hundred and thirty-one have been ad- 
vanced to the degree of doctor of philosophy.”’ 

The following extracts from his veport relate to subjects of widest interest as regards 
the highest order of scholastic work: . 

Work of Investigation and Publication of Results.—‘‘ In the encouragement of advanced 
studies and the publication of results this foundation has aimed todo its part. By 
precept and example hundreds of young men have been trained in the methods of exact 
science and the habits of accurate investigators. Nota few of these students have been 
called into the scientific service of the Government; many are engaged in laboratories, 
scientific and technical; more are employed as teachers in training up other young 
men. We can point to no result of our efforts which is so gratifying, and which so 
thoroughly repays the outlays of this foundation, as the corps of graduates who have 
gone out from among us to every part of the country, prepared to contribute to the 
progress of knowledge, and who are now rendering good service to science, literature 
and education. By encouraging the publication of journals and monographs this. 
foundation has endeavored to supply another of the deficiencies referred toabove. Five 
periodicals, devoted to mathematics, chemistry, biology, philology, and history, have 
been aided by the university chest, and three others, devoted toarcheology, psychology, 
and modern languages, have been initiated on the personal responsibility of certain mem- 
bers of our academic staff.”’ 

Provision for the study of astronomy.—‘‘An observatory for instruction is now provided. 
Beside the telescope mentioned in the last report, the university has purchased a 
meridian circle (made by Messrs. Fauth & Co., of Washington), with collimators, mer- 
eury basin, and other appliances. * * * To receive this instrument a special struct- 
ure has been built adjacent to the physical laboratory. A class in practical and theo- 
retical astronomy has been organized under the guidance of Prof. Simon Newcomb, for 
many years connected with the Naval Observatory in Washington, and now Superintend- 
ent of the U. S. Nautical Almanac. During the coming year he will be assisted by Mr. 
Charles A. Borst, lately one of the astronomical observers of Hamilton College, who has 
received among us the appointment of a Fellow.”’ 

** From these statements it is apparent that we are now provided with the most im- 
portant of the astronomical apparatus suggested many years ago by Professor New- 
comb in one of his public lectures as desirable for the practical instruction of astrono- 
mers. We have'also the qualified teachers, and a company of students has begun the 
prescribed course. The further development of this department of study will be 
watched with great interest. Its distinctive character is its adaptation to the needs of 
young men already proficient in mathematics who need to be trained in the methods 
of astronomical inquiry, and who want easy and constant access to suitable instruments, 
as they have in the laboratories of chemistry and physics. 

‘“One leading idea of the work is to associate with the technical study of the subject a 
greater breadth of culture than can readily be gained by the student whose attention is 
wholly occupied by practical work in the observatory or the field. It is therefore in- 
tended that all students taking the doctor’s degree in astronomy as their principal sub- 


ject shall have an understanding of the historic development of the science since its 


beginning, of the additions made to it by its leading cultivators, of the mathematical 
theories of the celestial motions, and of the practical use of the most important astro- 
nomical instruments.’ 

The Laboratories. —The new physical laboratory, whose completion was noted in the 
Commissioner’s Report for 1886-87, gives greatly increased facilities for instruction and 
also greater scope and efficiency to the investigations carried on. ‘‘Arrangements have 
been matured for beginning, in the autumn of 1888, the testing of electrical instruments 
and standards for other laboratories, scientific and industrial. This work, under the 
supervision of the chief instructors, will be intrusted to Dr. Liebig, a recent graduate in 
physics, who has shown himself well qualified for the responsibility. Correspondence 
between Dr. Duncan, associate in electricity, on one part, and the leading electric manu- 
facturers and the professors of physics in different parts of the country on the other, 
has indicated the need of such a bureau as is now established. Its actual utility will 
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soon be demonstrated.’’ Work in the chemical Jaboratory has been prosecuted with 
increase.| enthusiasm. During the past year every available place in the laboratory has 
been occupied, and the director is obliged to call attention to the necessity for an increase 
of accommodations if this state of things continues, 

**Since the foundation of this university the biological sciences have received special 
encouragement, partly because of the rapid advances that they have been making and 
partly because of their relation to the progress of modern medicine. Prolonged courses 
of training are arranged for those who propose to devote their lives to investigation or 
to teaching in these branches, as well as for those who intend at a later period to study 
for the profession of physicians and surgeons. As in physics and chemistry, abundant 
facilities for laboratory work are called for; instruments, materials, and assistants have 
been and must be liberally provided.”’ 

“‘The unusual opportunities which have here been provided for students to become ac- 
quainted with the most recent methods of pathological investigation are but little known, 
partly because of their novelty and partly because pathology has been usually regarded 
as a branch of 2 distinctly professional education. Looking forward to the time when a 
medical school will be organized—in close relations to the Johns Hopkins Hospital on 
the one hand and to the philosophical faculty of the university on the other—the trustees 
in 1883 determined to supplement the physiological work already directed by Dr. Mar- 
tin with a new department of pathology, in which the most recent and approved meth- 
ods of research should be introduced. * * * All the apparatus required for such in- 
vestigations has been provided by the trustees. Cultures of a large number of pathogenic 
micro-organisms have been collected, and likewise a great deal of material illustrative of 
human and comparative pathology. The laboratory is open and teachers are present 
during the entire day.”’ 

The president expresses regret for the unexpected interruption in the department of 
psycho-physics consequent upon the acceptance by Prof. Stanley G. Hall‘of the presi- 
dency of Clark University. 

The report presents full and interesting information relative to the courses of instruc- 
tion in language and literature. The progress which Assyrian studies have made in the 
universities and theological schools within the past few years gives peculiar interest to 
the part of President Gilman’s report relating to the work of Dr. Haupt, one of the 
leaders of this movement. 

In addition to his work as instructor and investigator, Dr. Haupt ‘' has begun the pub- 
lication of a journal entitled Contributions to Assyriology and Semitic Compariti:e 
Philology. * * * He has also in press the second part of his Babylonian Nimrod 
epic, containing the cuneiform text of the eleventh and twelith tablets, as well as some 
new fragments of the poem found since 1882. The cuneiform account of the Flood (first 
brought to light by George Smith in 1872) will be considerably advanced and corrected 
by this new edition. The fragments were all copied by Dr. Haupt from the originals in 
the British Museum, in 1&82, and recollated during the past summer. 

‘‘Arrangements have also been made for publishing the now scatiered writings of Dr. 
Edward Hincks, of Dublin, the early and successful interpreter of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. 

*‘An announcement still more important has been made tothe American Oriental So- 
ciety by Professor Haupt. With the co-operation of some of his advanced students, he 
has begun the preparation of an Assyrian glossary. The work is going on at the pres- 
ent time, but of course the period requisite for its completion is not certain. *= * * 
Baltimore affords special advantages for the pursuit of the studies owing to its proximity 
to Washington. The U.S. National Musenmis making an effort to develop its Oriental 
section, and before the end of the year there will be placed on exhibition a study col- 
lection of Assyrian and Egyptian monuments which will furnish an excellent opportu- 
nity to students desiring to draw directly from the original sources. It may be stated 
in this connection that Professor Haupt and Dr. Adler were appointed in February last 
honorary curator and hongrary assistant curator of the Oriental antiquities in the U.S. 
National Museum.”’ 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, is an outgrowth of King William’s School, founded in 
1696 by an act of the General Assembly, and opened for instruction in 1701. In 1784 
the school was merged into the newly chartered St. John’s College, which began practi- 
cal operations in 1789. The college has therefore completed a century of work, while 
through the original school its history is traced back to the colonial period. Among 
the distinguished alumniof the college appear the names of William Pinkney and 
Francis Scott Key, the author of our national ode, ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 

The college comprises a preparatory department, having a three years’ course. The 
collegiate courses are jour in number, each of four years’ duration. They lead to the 
degrees of B. A., B. S., B. L., and M. E. 

In his return to this Office for the current year, President Fell says: ‘‘ This collegeis 
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entirely unendowed, and depends for its income upon appropriations by the State and 
the tuition fees. * * * In spite of this and in spite of the withdrawal of the appro- 
priation by the. State in former years, the college prospers. The number of students 
steadily increases; the work done by them is highly satisfactory, and is recognized by 
the Johns Hopkins University as on a par with the work done by the students of that 
institution.”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


In his report for 1887-88, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard University, states 
that ‘‘in 1688 for the first time the examinations for admission to the college were con- 
ducted exclusively on the new plan announced in 1886.’’ 

The subjects presented by the candidates show:that the secondary schools, and the 
private tutors who prepare boys for college, “have already responded in fair measure to 
the new suggestions, offers, anti requirements of the faculty, ” and that the ‘‘new re- 
quirements have already stimulated the teaching of French and German in secondary 
schools, and have promoted the introduction of laboratory methods of studying physics 
and chemistry.”’ 

Dr. Eliot observes further that ‘‘under the former scheme of admission examinations, 
the commonest method of entering was by presenting all the required elementary sub- 
jects, but not both French and German, and among the advanced subjects Latin and 
Greek with composition. On the average of the years 1883 to 1886, inclusive, this set of 
subjects was offered by two hundred and twenty-one candidates out of three hundred 
and fifteen, but in 1888 by cnly one hundred and forty-four candidates out of three hun- 
dred and fifteen; yet this was still by far the commonest combination of subjects, the 
next group of candidates who offered a common set of subjects numbering but thirty-one. 
In all, seventy-six different combinations of subjects were presented; but this diversity 
caused notthe slightest embarrassment in the conduct of the examination. This liberty 
of choice among the subjects of examination has the effect to increase very sensibly 
the number of candidates who offer more subjects than are required. One-quarter of 
all the candidates in 1888 offered more subjects than were necessary. This fact shows 
two things: (1) that some schools already give instruction in more than the minimum 
number of subjects; and (2) that many boys can do more work before coming to college 
than the admission examination calls for.’’ 

‘In the gradual process of converting. Harvard College into a university of liberal 
arts and sciences’? the president reports ** that the average gain was made in 1887-88,” 

“In respect to the volume of instruction, the gain of 1887-88 was about five per cent., 
that is, from four hundred and eighty-five ‘hours 2 week to five hundred and ten hours, 
without coun ting repetitions, and ‘this gain coincides with the average annual increase of 
the last five, or of the last ten years. 

“aalinn respect to freedom in choice of studies, the Freshmen gained access to the depart- 
ments of Italian, Spanish, and music, from which they had previously been excluded.” 

‘* In respect to co-ordination of courses, an important improvement was made hy recast- 
ing the whole set of courses in physics, so as to secure a better sequence of subjects and 
- 4 more complete covering of the ground; the opportunity for special advanced study and 
research was offered for the tirst time in German, and more explicitly than before in 
romance philology; and the corresponding opportunities in history, physics, and chem- 
istry were enlarged. 

‘‘Lastly, the morale of the college was favorably affected by several causes. In the 
first place, the assured success of the veluntary method in the religious services of the 
university, concerning which some anxiety was felt during the first year of trial (1886-87), 
was a solid satisfaction to every member of the university, whether teacher or student.’ 

‘* Secondly, a considerable number of instructors used effectively during 1887-88 the 
new regulations of 1886, which provide that every student shall satisfy his instructor in 
each of his courses of study that he is performing the work of the course in a systematic 
manner, and that any instructor may, with the approval of the dean, exclude from his 
course at any time a student who is neglecting the work of the course. These regula- 
tions emphasize the fact that membership in any instructor’s class is a privilege granted 
by the college—a privilege to be kept only by regular attendance and systematic work 
te the satisfaction of the instructor.”’ | . 

‘“'This direct personal relation between the instructors and students, free from the 
intervention of any officials charged in a formal way with the maintenance of college 
discipline in general, is in the highest degree wholesome and satisfactory. The regula- 
tions of 1886, together with the careful maintenance and watchful use of the. record 
of each student’s attendance, which is kept in the dean’s office, promise to solve all 
the remaining difficulties of the transition irom the former mechanical system of en- 
forced attendance, with all its pernicious apparatus of excuses, certificates, and gradu- 
ated penalties, to. a system of rational liberty with direct personal, responsibility for 
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results. In all its discipline, the college faculty tonds to abandon the principles of gov- 
ernment implied in the words, offences and ptinishinents, and to act, even in cases of 
rross neglect or vice, on the principle contained in tle last clause of the statute concern- 
ing students not candidates for a degree: The several faculties have the right to deprive 
any such student of his privileges, if he abuse or fail to use them. <A third cause of im- 
proved relations between faculty and students was the exhaustive report on athletics 
which was presented to the college faculty in June last by Profs. J. W. White, Chaplin, 
and Hart, an outcome of a discussion which took place in the board of overseers during 
the spring. This report, with the accompanying statistics, disposed of some of the ob- 
jections to athletic sports and intercollegiate contests, demonstrated their general utility, 
and set in a clear light the improvement of the average physique of the students which 
the gymnasium and the varicus sports had together brought about. Although the re- 
port contained many criticisms upon the present managements of athletic sports, its 
general effect was highly enccuraging both to the faculty and to the undergraduates as 
to the moral and physical effects of athletics at Cambridge taken as awhole. It imme- 
diately brought about a better understanding between the faculty on a subject of great 
inferest, concerning which there had been much divergence of opinion. Some of the 
recommendations of the report have been already adopted, and others are likely to he. 
There are still many excesses and evils connected with athletic sports as intensified by 
intercollegiate competition; but the faculty take comfort in the general physical im- 
pravement which they witness in the average student; and they hold that dyspepsia is 
less tolérabie than a stiffened knee or thumb, and that effeminacy and luxury are even 
worse evils than brutality.’’ . 

“The college, including the graduate department, is now paying out more than fifty 
thousand dollars a year to students who need aid to cempass their education.” 

_**In 1887-88 the faculty instructed the dean to inferm holders of scholarships that 
they are expected to present themselves twice a year before the director of the gymna- 
sium to be examined as to their physical condition, and receive suggestions as to the 
care of their health.”’ 

The graduate department had a larger attendance than in any previous year. ‘‘ Never- 
theless,”’ says the president, ‘‘the resort to this department from other colleges is still 
small in proportion to the volume of advanced instruction offered and to the unequalled 
facilities for research in al! directions which the university libraries, laboratories, and 
collections afford. The secretary of the academic covncil again urges that more scholar- 
ships are needed for graduate students. The eager demand for the six Morgan Fellow- 
ships and the excellent quality of the incumbents from year to year are strong arguments 
in favor of more such endowments.’’ 

The professional schools of the university have been unusually prosperous during the 
year. ‘‘ The Divinity School is the only professional school of the university which re- 
ceives no students as caxididates for its degree who are not already bachelors of arts. 
Considering the small number of students in the school, it is recruited from a remark- 
able number and variety of colleges. Thus, in 1887-88, seventeen students came from 
three theological seminaries and twelve cclieges, and in 1888-89 twenty-six students 
came from three seminaries and fourteen golleges. : 

‘Since the statement was made in the report for 1877-78 concerning the unsectarian 
policy of the school and its pecuniary needs, its endowment, apart from its share in the 
income of the Bussey Trust, has been more than doubled, a new building has been pro- 
vided for it, its library has been mauch increased, and, best of all, important additions 
have been mace to the permanent teaching staif.”’ 

‘‘ The Law Schcol had a year of great prosperity in 1887-88. The number of students 
increased 20 per cent., the Siery Professorship was filled again, after having been vacant 
four years, and the Harvard Law Schoo! Association gave the school one thousand dol- 
lars with which to increase the amount of instruction in constitutional law during the 
year 1888-89, 

‘The year saw some important changes wrought in the Medical School. The whole 
course of study was revised, two hours a week of elective studies were introduced into 
the third year, and all the studies of the fourth year were made elective.’’ 

The medical faculty was increased in size from twenty-one to twenty-six members. 
One assistant professor resigned, one was newly elected, and one was promoted to be pro- 
fessor. Three professors and one instructor without limit of time were chosen, and the 
the demonstrator of anatomy was appointed a member of the faculty for ive years. The 
nuniber of annual appointmenis given in the catalogue was also increased from thirty- 
eight to forty-five. At present, therefore, no fewer than seventy-one members of the 
médical profession in Boston and the vicinity are officially connected with the school of 
medicine. | . 

‘The Dental School was never more prosperous than in 1887-88. The admission ex- 
amination instituted in 1885 at first caused the number of students admitted to de- 
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cline; this diminution proved to be only temporary, but the good effects of the exam- 
ination abide. In 1887-88 the school had three dental professors, three instructors in 
dental subjects appointed for more than one year, five instructors in operative dentistry 
who superintended the work of students in the infirmary, and two demonstrators.” 

Among the gifts received by the university during the year the following are specially 
* noted by the president: 

‘‘In November, 1887, the corporation were informed by the trustees under the will 
of Walter Hastings that they were ready to’ erect at Cambridge, according to the terms 
of the will, upon land to be given to the university, a college hall for students’ cham- 
bers, to cest not less than two hundred thousand dollars and not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

‘* By the will of the late Ellen Gurney, widow of Ephraim Whitman Gurney, the uni- 
versity received a bequest of seventy-five thousand dollars and the residue of her estate, 
with directions ‘to apply the net income for the support in Harvard College of higher 
instruction in history, political science, and literature (these subjects being taken ina 
comprehensive sense) in such manner as may from time to time seem most expedient to 
the president and fellows.” The amount realized by the university from this bequest 

s $169,925.38. 

‘‘The university received during the year two wholly unrestricted gifts; the first a 
bequest of twenty-two thousand dollars from John Cowdin, of Boston, and the second a 
bequest of thirty thousand dollars from William Perkins, of Boston.’”? (Mr. Perkins’s 
gift was in memory of his three sons, all graduated at Harvard College.) ‘‘The oldest 
.son(A.B. 1857) was killed at Fort Wagner, S.C.; the second (A. B. 1860), who served 
three years during the Civil War and was wounded at Chancellorsville, died at Boston in 
1879, and the third (A. B. 1864) died in 1873. 

‘‘Mr. Henry Reginald Astor Carey, of New York, who was a special student in the 
college in 1886-87, ; gave the president and fellows twenty-five thousand dollars on No- 
vember 14, 1887, ‘to be used in building fives courts for the use of the university, espe- 
cially for the base-ball] nine, either as attached to the gymnasium or as a separate build- 
ing, as the corporation may decide.’ The construction of the building has been delayed 
by difficulties in deciding on the best mode of carrying out Mr. Carey’s generous inten- 
tions. 

‘** Members of the class of 1856 gave to the president and fellows six thousand dollars 
as a permanent fund, the income of which ‘is tobe used for the publication from time 
to time, in a serial form, of contributions to classical learning by members of the uni- 
versity or graduates of the same, and such other contributions to classical learning as 
may be deemed advantageous to the university to publish.’ This is the second pub- 
lication fund which the university has received, the first being the John Elliot Thayer — 
fund of fifteen thousand dollars for publication in the department of political economy.”? 

The spirit of Amherst College, Amherst, is eminently progressive, and at the same time 
judiciously conservative. It was a leader in the movement for systematic physical cult- 
ure controlied by competent directors. As early as 1831 Dr. Hitchcock issued a report 
of twenty years’ experience in this department, which has given a great impulse to the 
work in other colleges. 

In 1880 Amherst | College tried the experiment of ‘abolishing the old marking system. 
An assignment of rank in the award of diplomas was continued, but the old scale, with 
its first, second, and third classes, disappeared. 

A new system of government was also introduced. Expulsion, suspension, and simi- 
lar disciplinary expedients were abandoned. The matriculate became a party to a con- 
tract. He signed the college laws and engaged to keep them. In the case of his failing 
to keep his contract his connection with the college virtually ended. This experiment 
has been carefully watched, and its success has had the efiect of modifying the modes 
of discipline in other colleges. 

The foilowing particulars concerning the present organization and conduct of Amherst 
are derived from the catalogue for 1887-88: 

‘* The course of undergraduate study extends through four academic years. It em- 
braces philosophy, history and art, language and literature, and science. Each study is 
pursued comprehensively, and at the same time with the minuteness requisite for the 
broadest and most accurate training. It is the aim of the college not so much to make 
specialists in any given department as to prepare the student for the best special work 
in his subsequent life. 

por the first year and the first term of the second year the same studies are pursued 
by all the “students. At the beginning of the second term of the Sophomore year cer- 
tain studies become elective, and these are afterward increased in number, so that dur- 
ing the Junior and Senior years the student, under such regulations as the faculty find 
it wise to prescribe, can choose such studies as are best adapted to his own needs from 
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nearly all the departments taught in the college. Excellent results have appeared from 
this method. ‘he special wants of the student are thus met, his zest and progress in 
his work are increased, and his association with his teachers becomes thus more close 
aud intimate. 

* * * ‘The college adheres to its old requirement of Greek as a condition of en- 
trance, and as one of the principal studies of the Freshman and Sophomore years. It 
insists on the mastery of this language as an invaluable discipline of the mind and an 
indispensable foundation for a scholarly knowledge of the languages and literatures, not 
only of the ancient, but of the modern European world. 

‘* During both the Freshman year and the first term of the Sophomore year Greek is 
taken by every student excepting those pursuing the scientific or a special course, while 
it is open as an elective study during the most of the Junior and Senior years. * * * 

‘* The work in the department of biology is all elective. It begins with the first term 
of the Junior year, and may be continued for the remainder of the collegiate course. 

* * * ‘While one special aim of the department is to furnish the student of medi- 
cine with a broad foundation for his future studies, its general aim is to lead every stu- 
dent to a careful examination of the laws which govern the structure, actions, and 
occurrence of all living forms.’’ 

The departments of collegiate instruction are grouped in six general sections: 

1. The Section of Philosophy. 

2. The Section of Ancient Languages. 

3. The Section of English. _ 

4, The Section of Modern Languages. 

5. The Section of Mathematics. 

6. The Section of Natural Science. 

In each of these sections the grade of the scholarship of each student is recorded on 
the scale of units from 1 to 5. Every student who has completed his work in each sec- 
tion may be admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts, or bachelor of science, and 
receive a diploma in testimony of the same. If his average scholarship be repre- 
sented by the number 2, his diploma is given rite; if by 3, cum laude; if by 4, magna 
cum laude; and if by 5, summa cum laude. No student is entitled to a diploma whose 
work in any section is incomplete. Such student may, however, receive a certificate of 
his actual attainments in such partial course. 

The department of hygiene and physica! education is under the charge of two physi- 
cians, who keep accurately acquainted with the health of all the students. Each stu- 
dent, soon after he enters the college, and twice thereafter during his coilegiate course, 
is minutely examined in reference to his strength and physical condition, and advised 
as to the particular course he should take for the maintenance and increase of his health 
and strength. A manual of average measurements, together with a record of his own 
measurements, is given him, and he is also directed to the most advantageous use of the 
ample appliances with which the Pratt Gymnasium is provided. 

Beside the exercise which every student may take by himself the members of each 
class regularly exercise together in the gymnasium every week-day, excepting Wednes- 
day and Saturday. Unless excused for physical disability, the attendance of every stu- 
dent is required at the gymnasium for the performance of the exercises in light gymnas- 
tics. 

The results of the system of prescribed gymnastic training pursued in the college have 
been eminently satisfactory. While physiologists affirm that, as a general rule, the 
health of a young man from fifteen to twenty-five years of age is apt to decline, the re- 
verse rule is found to prevail with students here. From statistics systematically kept 
for more than twenty years, it appears that the health of an Amherst College student is 
likely to grow better each year of his collegiate course. The average health of the 
Sophomore class is better than that of the Freshman, and of the Junior better than that 
of the Sophomore, and of the Senior class best of all. 

Dr. Hitchcock has lately issued an Anthropometric Manual, a copy of which he gives 
to each student of the college, who is enabled thereby to compare his physical develop- 
ment with that of the average Amherst student for the last twenty-five years, and to 
determine the kind of exercise most favorable to his health and strength. In a state- 
ment dated November, 1887, President Seelye gives the following summary of the gen- 
eral progress of the college: 

‘Our numbers vary from year to year, but with a general tendency to increase, and 
with a general enlargement also of the area from which they are drawn. It is an in- 
teresting fact that about one-seventh of our annual admissions for the last few years 
have come from other colleges, and that these, as a rule, by the high stand they 
have taken here, have shown themselves students seeking for the best. Our average 
annual attendance for the last twelve vears has been three hundred and thirty-nine, 
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while for the twelve years next preceding this period it was two hundred and sixty- 
seyen. We are only exceeded in numbers among the New England colieges by Harvard 
ard Yale. 


**T do not think that this is necessarily a sign of progress, or certainly a matter for con-" 


gratulation. Numbers are very easily gained by any college which sets out to secure 
them. ‘Where the standard of admission and instruction js kept high and no efforts are 
mecde directly to induce students to come, increasing numbers undoubtedly indicate an 
increasing growth of the college in the public estimate; and this is certainly to be prized. 
But if the classes should grow too large to permit each teacher to establish living rela- 
tions by cluse centact with each of his pupils, this would be an evil altogether to be 
depierea; far education is wholly a personal work. It is not gained by books nor by 
instruction alone, nor by anything in place of living inspiration of the living teacher. 
Recognizing this fact, we have of late been enlarging our teaching force more rapidly 
even than our number of students has increased. Our facuity is larger by one-haif now 
than it was twelve years age. 

"We are steadily enlarging our work in the line of political and social science, and 
desire the means to give it astill greater increase. The endowment by Mr. Henry Wink- 
ley, of Philadelphia, of the Winkley Professorship of History and Political Science was 
a great beon which has enabled the college to do more than ever before in this important 
department. ‘The present year we shall add to our course in economic and social sci- 
ence a course also in international law, for which Dr. Tuttle has been making careful 
preparation in Germany and here. By the aid of friends of the coilege in New York, 
Dr. Frederic A. Eancroft has been engaged for the current year to give a special course, 
open as an elective to the Senior class, upon recent American history. 

‘*'The college is still keeping atreast of the times, mindful also, as it has ever been, 
ef the principles which abide through all time. Weare not beyond improvement, and 
are aliye to any suggestions irom any quarter respecting any progress; but we are not 
seeking for growth by severing ourselves from the living source in which the college 
throngh alj its history hes found its nourishment and strength, Those of you who are 
far izam us, and not familiar with our present inner condition, will be cheered to 
knew that the younger proiessors, who are to be our coming representatives, are as 
heartily imbued wifh the historic spirit of the college as the older ones. Our gratitude 
for the past is mingled, therefore, with joyous confidence in the future.”’ 

In his return to this Office, President Seelye writes as follows respecting the matter of 
discipline: ‘‘ The mest marked feature of the year has been the good order and decorum 
prevailing ia the college. Under the system of college administration in vogue at Am- 
herst, a body of students called the college senate, whese president is the president of 
the college, are asecciated with the faculty in the government of the college. Questions 
of college order and decorum, formerly adjudged by the faculiy, are now referred to the 
senate, whose judgments, if approved by the president, are binding in the college. This 
experiment in college self-government is increasingly satisfactory. A hiyvher self-respect 
and @ more maniy self-restraint have been among its most marked results.”’ 

The catalogue for 1887-88, of Baston College, Boston, calls attention to the fact that to 
the origins! classical course there was added September, 1878, at the special instance of 
the most reverend archbishop, a department,in which the study of the ancient languages 
is superseded by exclusive application to English, the modern languages, and tha 
sciences. This course is intended to offer the advantages of a thorough English educa- 
tion to that class of students who, not intending to follow the professions, stand in na 
special need of classical training; but for whom it is of importance that they be well 
grounded in their faith and spend a few years at least under healthy religious infiuence. 


MICHIGAN. 


The number af students at the Unive. sity of Miehigan, Ann Arbor, for the current year, 
according to the return made to this Office, was sixteen hundred and seventy-seven, 
Of this number a little less than one-half were residents of the State. Every State and 
Territory of the Union was represented in the attendance, three of the provinces of 
Canada, five European and two South American States, together with Japan and the 
Sandwich Islands. a - 

President Angeli, in his report for the current year, notes that the attendance exceeds 
that of 1885-86 by two hundred and seventy-six, and that of 1884-85 by three hundred 
and eighty-two. The larsest gain foreach of the last two years has been in the literary 
department, though there was an increase in every department except in that of medi- 
cine and surgery, where there was a loss of eight. 

The equipment for science instruction has been materially increased by the new build- 
ing for the physical and hygienic laboratories. With reference to the !atter President 


Angell says, “itis, I think, the first established by any of our universities,’ The new 
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engineering laboratory is also nearly complete. These increased facilitics for teaching 
science and its practical applications have becn accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the demand for such instruction. . . 

Although there has been a relative and absolute increase of the numberof studeow on 
the Envlish, engineering, and scientific courses in the Jast few years, the classical course 
still attracts a much larger number than any cther. 


The full distribution of the undergraduate students is shown in the tollowine com- 
parative table: é, 
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Prof. William H. Payne, A. M., whose distinguished service as professor of the science 
and art of teaching has attracted universal attention, has resigned to become chancellor 
of the University of Nashville, Tenn. His successor is B. H. Hinsdale, Ph. D., who 
comes into the work with the advantage of large experience and established reputation. 

Albion Col’ege, Aldion, reports an endowment of about $315,000, of which $115,000 are 
not yet available. It has, besides the college building, an observatory, and is in gen- 
eral well supplied with appliances fer science instruction. 

In his return to this Office for the current year President Scott, of Hepe Callege, Hol- 
land, calls attention to the fact that the regular college course inclades the studies which 
in many colleges constitute a distinct scientific course. 

“We have decided,’’ he says, ‘‘that the old-fashioned classical course, somewhat 
modified, is the best even for the scientiiics, and this is the only one we publish”? (A. B.). 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, reports an increase of five thousand dollars in iis an- 
nual income. This addition to its resources has been employed in enlarging the faculty 
and increasing the scientific apparatus, 

The additions to the library during the past year have been numerous and valuable. 
The library of Prof. Edward Olney, containing nearly one thousand volumes, has become 
the property of the college. The shelves on which these volumes stood in Professor 
Oiney’s study at Ann Arbor have been transferred to the library room, and the collec- 
tion thus retains its integrity, and is known as the Olney Library. 

In addition to the large number of mathematical works in this collection, there are 
many volumes pertaining to the natural sciences, to history and general literature, and 
to the interpretation and illustration of the sacred Scriptures. There are aiso valuable 
encyclopedias, including the American reprint of the ninth edition of the Encyclopx- 
dia Britannica, and other books of reference not previousiy contained in the coileze 
library. The practical value of the collection is indicated by the fact that a large per- 
centage of all books drawn by students during the year has been taken tr-m the Olney 
shelves. : 

The new ladies’ hall, erected by the Ladies’ Hall Association, greatly increases the 
comfort of the young wemen who attend the college. 

The facilities of Olivet College, Olivet, have been materially increased by a new and 
commodious building, erected at a cost of twenty-five thousand doilars. Ji bears the 
name of Roland Mather. of Hartford, Conn., who was its chief dozor. [t is devuted to 
scientific purposes. Besides two large recitation rooms, it contains the laboratories and 
lecture rooms for chemistry, botany, geology, biology, and zodlogy. Itcontains also the 
college museum and the Signal] Service station. 


MINNESOTA. 


Dr. Cyrus Nérthrup, president of the University of Minnesota, Jinneapo!?s, reports that 
the current year has been one of notable progress and Cevelopment. ot only bas the 
work of instruction been carried forward satisfactorily in all the departmenis which ex- 
isted at the opening of this period, but the work in some of these departments has beca 
enlarzed, new departments have been organized, and the institution in its sc.pe of in- 
struction has been made in reality, what it has heretofore been in theoryonly, a uni- 
versity. 
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The whole number of persons graduated up to date has been three hundred ari 
twenty-one. Of these, five have received degrees both in svience and engineering, one 
in arts and in scierice, and six bachelors have received a master’s degree after passing 
the required examinations. The graduates inciude eighty-five women, viz: bachelors 
of arts, thirteen; of science, twenty-one; of literature, fifty-one; of. medicine, one; one 
of the number received a degree both in arts and in literature. 

President Northrup ealls attention to the gradual decrease in the preparatory depart- 
ment, while at the same time the number of Freshmen steadily increases from year to 
year. ‘‘Theinference is inevitable,’ says President Northrup, ‘' that the necessity for 
maintaining the preparatory department is constantly diminishing,’’ and he expresses 
the belief that the time has come when the board of regents may safely determine upon 
a date for its discontinuance. 

In respect to buildings, the president says: ‘‘ The most pressing need of the university 
will be met whenever the new science hall and museum shall be finished. This build- 
ing was begun in 1887. It is built of stone and has a front of 245 feet. It will furnish 
lecture rooms and laboratories for the work in geology, mineralogy, botany, zodlogy, 
and physiology. It will also furnish accommodations for the officers of the geological 
survey; and one wing, containing four thousand square feet on each floor, will be de- 
voted to the museum. Provision is also made in this building for work in metallurgy 
and mining whenever the regents shall see fit to establishaschoolof mines. This build- 
ing is now enclosed, but wili hardly be ready for use the present year. Meanwhile the 
pressure for rooms large enough to accommodate our increasing classes is great, and 
shows conclusively that the erection of science hall was not begun a moment too soon. 
But even when this building shall have been finished there will remain the need of a 
larger chemical and physical laboratory, of a library building, of a medical college 
building, of a law college building, and of an observatory. The future prosperity of the 
university will be very much atiected by the promptness or delay attending the erec- 
tion of these buildings. : 

In St. John’s University, Collegeville, ‘‘the curriculum pursued has been extended to 
meet modern demands. The courses of studies established are the ecclesiastical, the 
classical, medical, commercial, and scientific, besides a preparatory course for begin- 
ners.”’ : 

The current catalogue of Hamline University, Hamline, presents an historical summary 
from which the following particulars are derived: 

Hamline University, chartered April 3, 1854, is probably the oldest denominational 
institution in the State. The years of the greatest prosperity were from 1864 to 1869, 
when the anrual enrolment reached three hundred. 

In its most prosperous days. however, the institution did not have adequate financial 
support, and in the spring of 1869 the embarrassment became so great as to necessitate 
suspension. The board of trustees fully intended to reopen in two years, but a change of 
location having been decided upon, and unforeseen difficulties arising, eleven years passed 
by before they were able t6 carry out their intention. The new edifice was dedicated to 
Christian education July 20, 1880. On the 7th of February, 1883, this building was de- 
stroyed by fire. The work of rebuilding was ,begun at once, and on the 30th day of 
January, 1884, the new University Hall, a much more beautiful and commodious struct- 
ure than its predecessor, was dedicated. 

The Hall of Science, dedicated January 5, 1888, is a large building, well planned and 
equipped. 

Macalaster College, Iacalaster, reports a substantial library, to which valuable additions 
will soon be made. 

The new observatory of the department of mathematics and astronomy connected with 
Carleton College, Northjfield, was occupied during the year. 

‘* The scientific department, always a prominent one in the college, is now more com- 
plete in its organization and appointment than ever betore. Williams Hall, erected espe- 
qaially for iis use, contains a large laboratory, with all necessary modern appliances for 
chemical experiments and analysis.”’ 

The sum of bequests received this year as reported on the return to this Office amounted 
to $150,738. These donations were given by twenty-two persons, in amounts ranging 
from one to thirty thousand dollars. . 


MISSISSIPPI. 


@ 

The University of Mississippi, Oxford, comprisestwo general departments, viz, a depart- 

ment of science, literature, and arts, and a department of professional education. The 

former includes three undergraduate courses of study leading respectively to the degrees 

of B. A., B. S., and B. Ph., and two post-graduate courses leading to the M. A. degree. 
The only professicnal school established so far is that of law. 
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Since 1882 wonien have been admitted tothe university upon the sameconditionsas men. 

The university is especially stroug in the departinent of modern languages. 

Clinton College, Clinton, reports temporary embarrassment from the prevalence of yellow 
fever in the vicinity. The fall term opened with only seventy-five students instead of 
one hundred and fifty, as had been anticipatel; the number increased as the year ad- 
vanced. 

MISSOURI. 


Central Colieqe, Fayette, has secured a telescope made by Alvin Clark & Son. 

‘‘Through the liberality of Col. Lon. V. Stephens, of Boonville, the college in 1886 
acquired possession of a very desirably property, with a substantial brick building, con- 
veniently situated and easily accessible from all parts of the grounds. This building, 
by afund further provided by Colonel Stephens, was fitted up for the use of the scicntitie 
department of the college, and was occupied during the past year. 

Substantial additions to the library have been made since the beginning of the present 
year. 

Westminster College, Fulton. —The permanent endowment of this college has been in- 
creased by bequests to the amount of $8,650. 

On commencement day it was announced that citizens of Fulton and Callaway County 
had given ten thousand dollars for repairs and additional buildings. It is expected that 
the new building will be completed before the close of the year. 

A chair of English biblical study is to be endowed. 

A new gymnasium has been fitted up at some expense. 

Washington University, St. Louis.—The current catalogue of Washington University 
gives a brief historical summary of the institution, from which the following particulars 
are derived: 

Washington University, founded in the city of — Louis, under an act of incorpora- 
tion by the State of Missouri approved February 22, 1853, is intended to embrace the 
whole range of university studies, except theology, and to afford opportunity of complete 
preparation for every sphere of practical and scientific life, 

By the eighth article of the Constitution *‘no instruction, either sectarian in religion 
or partisan in politics, shall be allowed in any department of the university, and no sec- 
tarian or partisan test shall be used in the election of professors, teachers, or other offi- 
cers of the university for any purpose whatsoever. This article shall be understood as 
the fundamental condition on which all endowments of whatsoever kind are received.”’ 
The Constitution also declares the articles now quoted ‘‘ not subject to alteration at any 
time;’’ but to guard against all encroachments in this important particular, the directors 
have obtained from the General Assembly an amendmeat to the charter, by which said 
article is incorporated in the same, and thereby placed beyond the power of any future 
board of directors. 

In March, 1871, the university received from the Hen. Hudson E. Bridge a gift of one 
hundred thousand dollars for the endowment of the chancellorship and for a library fund, 
fifteen thousand dollars toward the erection of a building for the polytechnic school, and 
fifteen thousand dollars for providing it with furniture and apparatas. In recognition of 
this liberality the board of directors voted that the office of chancellor should receive the 
title of ‘The Bridge Chancellorship.”’ 

The courses of study i in the college are two in number, and lead, respectively, at the 
satisfactory completion of four years’ work to the following degrees, viz: (1) bachelor of 
arts; (2) bachelor of philosophy. 

The courses of study in the polytechnic school are four in number, viz: 

(1) A course in civil engineering. 

(2) A course in dynamic engineering. 

(3) A course in chemistry. 

(4) A course in mining and metallurgy. 

The splendid equipment of the polytechnic school as regards instructors and material 
appliances and the standards and general conduct of studies have gained for it the highest 
distinction both in our own and in foreign countries. 

Beside the college of arts and the polytechnic school the university includes the Henry 
Shaw School of Botany, established June & 1885, the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, and 
a law school dating from 1866. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis.—The catalogue calls attention to the new building be- 
gun in May, 1886, and now nearly completed. Itisa noble structure, and will prove 
an important factor in the development of the university. 


NEBRASKA. 


The report of the Nebraska Central College of the Nebraska Wesleyan University, Central 
Cy, gives the following account of recent changes in the work: ‘‘ In 1886, by the action 
of the conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Nebraska, a commission was 
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appointed for the purpose of unifying the educational work. As the result of earnest 
cousideration, it was decided to unite the entire Methodism of the State on one central 
university, and make the existing colleges departments of thesame. A friendly contest 
for the university was entered into by Omaha, Lincoln, York, Central City, and Bartley. 
It was decided in favor of Lincoln, which action was made unanimous. 

‘*'This.plan meets the approval of the best men in the church, including a majority of 
the bishops. 

‘“Thus Nebraska Central College takes its place as a part of a great system of educa- 
tion in this State, with a purpose to be second to none in the character of the work done. 

‘*The board of university trustees have established the normal department of the 
Nebraska Wesleyan University in Nebraska Central College. The normal course will 
therefore be omitted in the university prospectus and made a specialty at Central City, 
making this department of Nebraska Central College the State Normal School of the Metho- 
dist kpiscopal Church tn Nebraska. 

‘“'the trustees have determined to secure donations to the amount of fifty thousand 
dollars for the purpose of paving off all debt, making needed improvements, and laying 
the foundation for a permanent endowment. Upward of thirteen thousand dollars of 
this amount have already been subseribed.’’ 


NEW HATPSHIRE, 


The report of Dartmouth College, Hanover, shows a continuance of all the conditions 
that have given it prestige in the past. During the year the trustees have had under 
consideration a pr oposition from a lumber company to lease to said company a large tract 
of land in the northern part of the State which belongs to the college, and for which the 
company has offered for the lumber only one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. This 
would make a noble addition to the collegiate endowment. 


NEW JERSEY. 


In February, 1888, the trustees of Princeton College accepted the resignation of President 
McCosh, and Dr. Francis Laudey Patton, D. D., LL. D., was unanimously chosen as his 
successor, At the Special request of the committee on the presidency Dr. McCosh con- 
sented to remain at the head of the college until the commencement in June, by which 
arrangement the Senior class were able to ‘Tealize their desire of having his signature upon 
their diplomas. It was also provided that Dr. McCosh should remain at the head of the 
school of philosophy, which he has successfully organized, and should receive an honor- 
arium of two thousand five hundred dollars a year in recognition of his valuable services. 

fn his address at the opening of the fall term for the present year Dr. McCosh stated 
that during his nineteen years’ connection with the college the number of students had 
increased from two hundred and sixty-four to nearly six hundred, and the teaching 
force from sixteen or seventeen to forty professors and tutors. ‘‘The standard of ad- 
mission,’’ he said, ‘‘is more rigid, yet in advancing it we have been careful to exclude 
none who are worthy but have had few advantages. ’? He expressed the opinion that 
‘* the best American colleges have almost reached ‘the apex of their high standards of ad- 
mission. Princeton in the future will strive not so much to raise the standard before en- 
trance as to attain higher planes of knowledge aiter a student is fully, initiated into the 
intricacies of a college course.’? ‘‘ We have added,’’ he continued, ‘‘new courses from 
time to time, as they have permanently proved their usefulness and established them- 
selves in the minds o/ ‘thinking people. New fields have been opened in science, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and art, and to keep abreast of the times we have enlarged these de- 
partments to such an extent that in the variety of subjects offered and the thoroughness 
of the teaching we are excelled by the German universities alone. And they surpass us 
only by virtue of minuteness of detail and attention given to specialties.’ 

Prior to his resignation Dr. McCosh submitted a report to the board of trustees ad- 
vising that the name of the institution be changed to Princeton University. This change 
would be in the line of the developments which are rapidly t taking place in the college. 

A number of uew fellowships were created in 1887, and the trustees have approved 
the plan for a new art school, and set aside a site for it and for a proposed biological 
laboratory. 

Dr. Patton, who suceeeds Dr. McCosh, ceeupied for several years the chair of * Iela- 
tions of philoso; phy and science to the Christian religion,”’ in’ Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and a few years avo accepted also the “‘chair of ethics’’ in the coilege. "i 

fufgers Cotlege, New Br unswiek, comprises a classical department and a scientific school, - 
which last is, by act of the Legislature, constituted the State College for the promotion 
of Avricultur @ and the Mechanie Arts. 

Tn his return to this Office for the current year President Gates says: ‘‘ Certain regu- 
lar sourees of income to the college exn not be classed as ‘productive funds,’ because not 
owned in fret by the college, while yet they have all the certainty and regularity of 
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income from invested funds. The State holds in trust for the college £116,099, and in- 
come from regular sources as well as from invested funds (apart from the temporary gift 
of $7.000 a year for five years) represents an investment of about seven hunired thon- 
sand dollars. This does not include, of course, the ‘Hatch bill’ appropriation of $15,000 
perannum. In addition to this friends of the college have pledged $7,000 a year for 
five years towards its ‘running expettses." ”’ 

The session of 1887-8 marks tlre one hundred and niueteenth year of the college and 
the sixth of President Gates’ administration. 


NEW YORK. 


The University of the State of New York comprises, according to the latest report of that 
hody, thirty-eight colleges, universities, and professional schools, Of thisnumber seven- 
teen would properly be included in Table 49, or represented therein hy a department. 
All of these have reported to this Office for the current year. 

The relation to the university stimulates the work of the colieges in various ways. 
It secures an interchange of opinions on the part of coliege officers and professors as to 
methods of instruction and discipline, material ajipliances, and other coniitions of ex- 
cellence, and excites them to a generous rivalry in the endeavor to secure that public 
recognition upon which the institutions depend for patronage and endowment. 

The university examinations of secondary schocls assist materially in keeping up the 
standard of the Freshman classes and in bringing about uniformity in admission require- 
ments in the colieges of the State. 

The reports received at this Office for the current vear show vigorous and successful 
activity on the part of the colleges of the State. These indications are found chiefly in 
particulars included in the statistical record. 

The following additional particulars have been supplied by letter or printed report: 

In his report for the current year, Dr. Charles Kendall Adams, the president of Cornell 
University, notes the following among many interesting particulars relating to the preg- 
ress and work of the university: 

From a comparison of the statisties of the past four years it appears that the attend- 
ance has risen from four hundred and sixty-one to one thousand and twenty-two, while 
the number of scholarships has increased from one hundred and cighty to three hundred 
and twenty-seven. In other words, the rate of increase in the numberof paying students 
has been more rapid than that of non-paying. The rate of increzse for women students 
has been a little above the rate for men. 

Efforts have been made within the last two years to regulate a little more carefully 
than heretofore the method by which students are admitted fromm approved secondary 
schools. After careful examination of the record of stucents in successive Freshman 
classes the faculty have determined not to admit candidates upon the regents’ pass- 
cards unless the applicants held also the diploma indicating that the studies of the 
preparatory school have been completed. 

Notwithstanding the building operations of the last two years, serions diticulty is felt 
in the effort to accommodate the great number of students. The departments of chem- 
istry and physies have been so much crowded that mtich of the instruction has had to 
be duplicated the past year. The rapidly increasing attendance also creates a demand 
for an increase in the teaching force. In discussing this necessity President Adams pre- 
sents the following important considerations as to the relative sirain of diderent kinds 
of instruction upon the teachers’ energies. ‘“‘Iftoo many hours of class-room work are 
cemanded of the teacher his energies become relaxed and the quality of his instructien 
is thereby impaired. If, on the other hand, he is employed for a fewer number of hours 
than he can practically give without depleting his energies and thus injuring the qual- 
ity of his instruction, the system imposes a needless drain upon the treasury ef the uni- 
versity. The effort, therefore, should be to secure the golden mean between the two 
extremes. As to the number of hours a teacher should be emplored in the class-room 
no inflexible rule can be given. There are some kinds of work that are vastly more ex- 
acting than cthers, An instructor who lectures, who is cbliged to prepare the material 
which is to be presented to his classes from day to day in order to brirg it to them with 
reasonable freshness, and in a marzer to produce the strongest and deepest imprezsicon, 
might, even thouch he were to lecture bué three or four times 2 week, give niore real 
work to the university than another instructor who should spend his time for the most 
part, either in teaching the elements of a ianguage or in guiding students in their ih- 
vestigations in a laboratory, even though he were te sive to the important werk of in- 
Struction twenty or even thirty hoursa week. This is but enother way of gaving tha 
in seme of the courses and methods of instruction it is necessary that the teacher should 
do his principal work in his own private study, while in others it is necessary that he 


e 
should do nearly the whole of it in the presence of his pupils. These considerations 
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make it absolutely impossible to lay down any general rule as to the number of hours 
that instructors should devote to their work. Indeed, I know of no rale that can be 
applied, except the one that the number of hours should be regulated in each individual 
instance by the determination to get the largest and best resul:s possible from the teach- 
ing force employed.” 

The large increase in the number of students also suggests the adv isability of raising 
the requirements for admission in some of the courses. 

The endeavor to provide for the wants of worthy students who can not possibly com- 
plete a four years’ course has led to the arrangement of optional courses with admission 
requirements below the regular standard. eye says the president, ‘‘students of this 
class are qualified to enter the different courses which are taught mainly by lectures, 
no very considerable addition to our teaching force would berequired by their presence; but 
large numbers of them enter the coursesin French and German, where the class has to be 
divided into small sections, and consequently their presence has formed an important ele- 
ment in the necessity of increasing the teaching force in those departments. While it is 
true that a considerable number of this class of students enter the university every year 
with a view to making up the deficiencies in their preparatory course, and ultimately 
acquiring a full standing in the class, it is at least doubttul whether it would not be 
advantageous, even to the students themselves, if we were to require that they should 
fully complete their preparation before they are admitted to university classes. 

‘‘The embarrassment experienced has been further increased by another fact of a 
similar nature. In some of the courses a knowledge of French and German is required 
of applicants for admission. In other courses the requirements are of another kind. It 
is therefore necessary to teach certain of our students the elements of French and Ger- 
man. When, therefore, a student having inadequate knowledge of French or German 
applies for admission to one of the courses in which those languages are required, a 
strong pressure has been brought to bear upon the faculty to permit students with such 
deficiencies to enter the beginning classes in those languages, and thus complete in the 
university the requirements for admission. This is not 2n unusual practice in American 
colleges, but it is a practice which, in my opinion, can only be justified by peculiar cir- 
cumstances. If the teaching force is so large and the attendance of students so small 
as to make additional numbers in the classes desirable, such a method may be advan- 
tageous to the students without imposing any special disadvantage upon the university. 
But if any such condition ever existed at this institution, it is certain that it exists no 
longer. ‘The faculty in the course of the past year have had this subject in all of its 
phases under careful consideration, and have decided, first, that after 1889 no students 
will be admitted to optional courses, excepting on condition of having passed an ex- 
amination for admission to some one of the courses leading to a degree; and, secondly, 
that no student having deficiencies at the time of admission will be allowed to make 
up those deficiencies by entering any classes in the university. While this legislation 
will tend somewhat to reduce the number of the entering class, it will, on the other 
hand, tend, by securing students of greater maturity, to improve the grade of scholar- 
ship. It Will also remove the cause of a very prevalent complaint that the university 
has constantly tended to draw away from the preparatory schools a number of students 
before their work of preparation was completed. That the legislation of the faculty on 
this subject has been wise, it seems to me will admit of very little question. The uni- 
versity ought not to put its vast material equipment and its other facilities for advanced . 
instruction to doing the work of the preparatory schools. Nor ought it to encourage 
pupils to leave the preparatory schools before they are fully equipped for entering upon 
the higher work of the university.”’ 

Considering the very elaborate provision made by the university for instruction in the 
various subjects relating to agriculture, President Adams advises that these be incor- 
porated into a college to be known as the College of Agriculture. 

The subjects which he would bave included are general and experimental agriculture, 
agricultural chemistry, botany, veterinary science, : entomology, and horticulture. 

The great importance attaching to the study of political economy and finance, and the 
interest which has been excited in the instruction in these subjects provided by the uni- 
versity during the past forty years, has led to the establishment of a professorship of po- 
litical economy and finance, to which chair Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, LL. D., has been 
called. Professor Andrews has occupied the chair of history and political economy at 
Brown University, where he has achieved marked success. 

‘ A school of law has been opened in the university during the year under review, and 
also a school of pharmacy. 

Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, president of Columbia College, New York, in his report for 1887-88, 
discusses as usual many conditions having an important bearing upon the general pro- 
gress of higher learning. 
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The total attendance in all departments of the college for 1887-88 was the largest 
hitherto recorded; as compared with the attendance of last year it showed an increase 
of sixty-one students. 

The working system.—With reference toa change in the working system President Bar- 
nard observes: ‘‘In past years it has been customary to present a statement of the rela- 
tive scholarship of the students in the School of Arts at the close of cach year. This 
has been founded on the results ofa system of marking for the values of scholastic perform- 
ances of the students in the several departments. As much dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pre:sed by both students and faculty with tls artificial method of estimating merit, it 
has been resolved to try the experiment of discontinuing the numerical marking system, 
and in place of it require semi-annual reports from cach instructor, of the names only of 
those who are proficient in each study, and of those who are deficient; in order to pro- 
vide honorable distinction to the most meritorious, each head of department is required 
to report at the close of the final examination in each year the names of those students, 
not exceeding three in number, who, in each class, have displayed the greatest excellence 
in the studies of his department; and any student who is so reported as proficient in all 
departments is to be reported as an honor man. The names of the honor men are to be 
recorded in the register of the ensuing year. This plan having been introduced in the 
course of the current year, the results will not be reported until the close of the final 
examination, and will be givenin succeeding reports hereafter. Thus far the plan seems 
to be regarded as likely to prove successful.’’ 

Latin and Greel: electives. —The elective system was adopted by Columbia more than 
twenty vears ago. At presentall the studies of the Senior year are elective, while about 
one-third of the time of the Juniors is appropriated to electives. It follows that certain 
* studies will be elective by both Seniors and Juniors, and others by Seniors only. 

The following table shows the proportion of each class choosing Greek and Latin in 
1887-88: 


| 
Seniors. | Juniors.; Total. 
PME rr DC TBIMRC ASS) cmeenee ren eses enti: on. ss Meetetee ett tees less sccceiseies tedbasessestesoudensescotss 48 | 44 | 92 
MUMS TRCL CC LINNOd Gr LEE lo eest snr cette recterercccce: seccccrttcsscocnenssassaseseuerssseeatoveeos | 1 4 16 
CMTS CUI omIE ALIN ter ertte.,<scseseeecocre ces esc gees cose cosiesesceretsive csscesoscecessse | 28 20 43 


In addition to this elective work, Latin and Greek are each compulsory upon the 
Junior class for two hours weekly throughout the year. 

The expansion of the professional and other associated schools is an interesting and 
significant fact in the recent history of Columbia College. 

The graduate department, which originated nearly twenty years ago in the system of prize 
fellowship established, was formally constituted in 1880. ‘he school of political science, 
created at the same time, makes provision for the subjects which in foreign universities 
are included underthe ‘‘ philosophical faculty.’? These two departments, with the school 
of library economy, opened in 1887, and the professional schools, *' fall,’’ observes Dr. 
Barnard, ‘‘in the province of university instruction, and there is, therefore, in the in- 
evitable drift of things, a tendency to concentrate our energies upon the graduate de- 
partment.’’? ‘‘This,’’ he says further, ‘‘has been so distinctly perceived by the trustees 
that there has been a distinct effort made from time to time to convert Columbia College 
altogether into a school of post-graduate instruction. About thirty years ago this efiort 
assumed the form of a publicly declared purpose, and aiter a very elaborate Investigation 
resulted in the constitution of a definite university organization. The time was not ripe, 
however, for so large a step of progress, and the effort failed to prove a success. Out of 
it, however, grew the Law School, which, meeting a weli-ascertained public want, proved 
immediately successful and has been permanently maintained. Some years later the 
School of Mines appealed to a public want similarly ascertained, and was accordingly in 
like manner successful. ‘The operations of the institution have in recent years extended 
over so Wide a field that the original college has been entirely overshadowed, and a doubt 
has been raised whether its useftiness has not ceased. A resolution is now pending be- 
fore the board inquiring whether it is not advisable that the whole scheme of education 
in Columbia College should be raised to a higher plane, and which involves the further 
question whether it is not advisable to discontinue the department of arts. So long as 
this question remains under discussion before the governing board, it would not be be- 
coming in the undersigned to pronounce an opinion upon it here, It may be permitted, 
however, to say in this place, that if the question were merely as to the sufficiency and 
importance of the work proposed, there could be no doubt that our faculties could find 
ample and adequate occupation if they were confined to giving instruction exclusively 
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to graduate students. On the other hand, such has been the excessive multiplication of — 


undergraduate colleges in our country in recent years that the business of those colleges 
is greatly overdone, and it would certainly be a material benefit to the educational in- 
terests of our country if a large proportion of the existing colleges could be suppressed. 

* * * “New York City has ahout a million and a half of inhabitants. it should 
be capable cf furnishing, therefore, at the ratio of 1 to 2,500, six hundred undergradu- 
ate students in arts. This is not 2 number greater than could be comfortably provided 
for in a single college. ‘Nevertheless we have three, not counting the minor colleges 
under the care of the fathers of the Roman Catholic Church. It would not be, there- 
fore, educationally a misforture if Columbia College should cease to exist as a school 
for undergraduate students. The city would still be fully supplied with educational 
advantages, while there could be no doubt that this institution could be more profitably 
employed by confining itself to the field of superior education. Whatever be the policy 
pursted in this matter, nevertheless it is the unavoidable tendency of things to press 
upon Columbia College more and more constantly from year to year the duty of provid- 
ing for the wants of the superior class of students, that is to say, the business of proper 
university instruction. The Iccation of the institution in the greatest city of the con- 
tizient is peculiarly favorable to such an undertaking, and, though the college is not pos- 
sessed of funds sufficient to enable it to carry out this complete design, it is hard!y to 
be doubted that provision may, sooner or later, become sufficient to accomplish this 
object.’ 

The success of the School of Library Eccnoniy is evidenced by the fact that the appli- 
cations for admission were so numerous as to eall for the exercise of considerable severity 
in the selection. 

Though the students had been promised only three months’ tuition, at their unani- 
mous request the time was extended to four months. Thé value of the instruction to 
the students may be judged br ihe fact that before the close of the brief session of the 
school last year every student attending was already under solicitation for appointment 
to some place worth accepting as a librarian of assistant librarian in some desirable local- 
ity in the couniry. 

The advantage of the increased accommedations of the School of Medicine was seen 
in the greatiy increased attendance, which exceeded that of 1886-87 by two hundred and 
three. 

The Schoo! of Law has been marked during the past year by an apparent recovery 
from the temporary depression which had followed the adoption of the rigorous rules in 
regard to admission to the bar imposed by the judges cf the court of appeals, and the 
attendance has once more nearly reached the extraordinary totals of the years 1875 and 
aS76, 

The scheme of extending the course of instruction to a longer period, which has been 
s0 long under consideration, although not yet definitely decided on, has been the sub- 
ject of careful considerction by 2 seleet committee, and will probably be effected and 
carried into operation during the ensuing session. 

The remaining associated schools have maintained their usual efficient operations 
throughout the year. In edditicn to the summer classes in surveying, mechanical engi- 
neering, and practical geotlesy, connected with the school of mines, a summer class in 
chemistry was held for the first time in the session of 1887. 

Dr. Robert B. Fairbaizn, president of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, writes in his 
return to this Office that ‘‘the college was begun and founded under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church, in the diocese cf New York, for the classical training of young men 
intending to enter the ministry.’’ It is entirely classical, no theclogy being taught. 

The charge for board, washing, fue], lights, and partly furnished rooms is $225 per 
year. The income from this source maintains the current expenses of thecolleece. There 
is no other charge. ‘The salaries of instructors are furnished by the trustees. 

Dr. D. H. Cochrand, president of the Brooklyn Collegiaté and Polyttchnie Institute, calls 
attention to the fact that the greater part of the students leave at the end of the third 
year, receiving a diploma fer which only one modern language is required. To obtain 
the degree of b. A. or Bb, 5. requires at least five years in the college department. In the 
degree courses two laneuages are included. 

‘‘The greater part of our students leave at the end of the third year in collegiate de- 
partment, receiving our diploma, for which only one modern language is required. To 
include both languages, French and German, it will require at least five years in colle- 
giate department to get degreecif B. A.or B.S. The work ih modern languages extends 
through five years,—three years daily recitations, two years every other day. 

“The test required for graduation is to put a page of ordinaty journalism, not simple 
narrative, iato good French and German at sight, and to speak the languages fluently and 
correctly.’ 

Nelson F, Robinson, secretary of the St. Lawrence University, Carton, states that two 
years ago four hundred and fifty persons subscribed $51,088 for the endowment of the 
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collece. About twenty-six thousand dollars have been subscribed by various benefactors 
Tpon a second fitty thousand dollars endowment fund on condition that the whole sum 
projected is raired. 

At the twenty-ninth annual commencement, held June 27, 1988, President Gaines 
fesicned the presidency after seventeen years cf service: Rev. Almon Gunnison, D. D., 
pastor of Ail Sonis Church, Brooklyn, was elected his successor, hut has not yet signi- 
fied whether or not he will accept the office. 

Hamilton College, Ciinton, has just completed the IXnox Hall of natural history, which 
Makes an important addition to its excellent equipment for instruction in science. 
‘Through the liberality of the late Hamilton White, of Syracuse, the collece collections 
in natural history have been enriched by the herbarium collected by the late Dr. H. P. 
Sartwell, of Penn Yan. and well known inscientific circles as a very extensive and valu- 
abie exhibition of onr North American flora. This herbarium is the result of fifty years 
Of botanical study, research, and correspondence. It contains eight thousand samples 
of piants skilfully cured, accurately labeled, and conveniently classified in sixty-two 
handsome volumes. ' 

** Judge Thomas Barlow, of Canastota, has supplemented the recent gift of his large 
and valuable entomological collection by an almost equally valuable collection in orni- 
thological and coniparative anatomy. The college collections are now very extensive 
and cf great importance, because so fully representing the fauna of central New York. 
Among the many and interesting specimens is one array, probably unique. Side by 
sideare three generations of the seventeen-year locust (cicada scptendecin, Linn.). collected 
by Judge Barlow, and from the same locality on the 12th of June, 1548; the 11th of 
June, 1865, and the 17th of June, 1882.”’ 

AVadison University, Hamilton, has recently completed a new chemical laboratory valued 
at twenty-five thousand dollars. ° 

This university has ‘‘ opened its doors wide to the young men of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont by establishing competitive examinations for 
free tuition scholarships, in charge of committees located at various central points. The 
examinations will be opened to all Christian young men fourteen years of age and older, 
resident within the territory covered by the committee.’’ 

The University of Rochester has received during the year benefactions amounting to 
$108,074. This includes fifty thousand dollars from D. A. Watson, Esq., for the profess- 
orship of political economy. 

Among recent additions to the equipment of the university is a chemical laboratory 
erected at an expense of twenty-five thousand dollars by Mortimer F. Reynolds, Esq., 
president of the Rochester Savings Bank. in memory of his brother, the late W. H. 
Reynolds, Esq., a member of the university board oi trustees. - 

The library of Prof. Von Ranke, of Germany, which has been secured by Syracuse 
University, includes upwards of fifty thousand volumes. Though the larger part of 
these volumes are historical, there are rare and valuable works on almost every branch 
of literature. The collection is said to be especially complete in its representation of 
the great authors and thinkers of Germany. In the collection are a number of Von 
Rauke’s manuscripts, a portrait of the historian, other paintings by German artists, and 
the desk, chair, and inkstand used in his study. 

The University of the City of New York is to have two new chairs established. One 
will be of English, an anonymous friend of the university having pledged three thou- 
sarid five hundred dollars per annum for five years for its support: the other will be of 
history, the Alumni Association of the university having arranged for the maintenance 
of such a fellowship. : , - 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, has completed nearly a century of hon- 
orable history, having heen chartered in i789. The trustees, upon whom the work of 
organization devolved, were among the mest distinzuished citizens of that day. As 
stated in the current catalozue, Samuel Johnston, one of the first Senatorsofthe United 
States from North Carolina, was chairman. Governor Benjamin Smith wes the first 
benefactor,giving twenty thousand acres ofland in Tennessee. The mostaetive worker 
for the new institution was William Richardson Davie, called the ** Father of the Uni- 
versity,’’ afterward Governor of the State and Commissioner to France. 

On October 12, 1793, annually commemorated as ‘* University Dzy,”’ the corner-stone 
of the Old East Building was laid. The buildings are now nine in number, with ample 
dormitories, recitation rooms, laboratories, and public halis. situated in a campus of 
fifty acres, covered with forest trees, and adjoining over five hundred acres of university 
woodland. 


x 
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The university includes undergraduate and post-graduate departments -and a law 
school. While maintaining the usual curriculum of classical colleges, it has developed a 
particularly strong course in English language and literature. ‘The provision for bring- 
ing the advantages of the university within the reach of all worthy but poor students 
deserves special mention. The annual fee and tuition aniount to. but seventy dollars, 
and board may be had at prices ranging from eight to thirteen dollars a month. The 
entire annual expense need not, therefore, exceed three hundred dollars and may be re- 
duced to two hundred. 

The late B. F. Moore, of Raleigh, bequeathed to the university five thousand dollars, 
the interest of which is to be devoted to paying the tuition of students. 

The Deems I'und was instituted by the Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems, pastor of the Church 
of the Strangers, New York, as a memorial of his son, Lieut. Theodore Disosway Deems, 
who was born at Chapel Hill while his father was in the faculty of the university. It 
is intended to assist needy students by loans. In 1881 this fund was greatly enlarged 
through the munificence of Mr. William H. Vanderbilt. On the Ist of February, 1888, 
there were notes, the principal of which amounted to $15,060.50, representing current 
loans to students. To that date one hundred and ten students had been helped by the 
fund. As payments are made new loans will be made to applicants who meet the re- 
quirements. They must come with good recommendations for character; or, if mem- 
bers of the university, must have demonstrated to the faculty that they are worthy of 
assistance. The loans are madeat six per cent interest, on satisfactory security, and for 
a sufficient length of time to make the payments easy. 

Miss Mary Ruffin Smith, of Orange, has left a valuable tract of 1,440 acres of land in 
Chatham County, known as the Jones Grove Tract, the income of which, or of the pro- 
ceeds if sold, shall be used for the education of such students as the faculty may des- 
ignate. 

Part of this income will be available during the ensuing autumn. 

Davidson College, Davidson, reports an increase of $7,500 in its scholarship funds through 
the liberality of friends. 

The catalogue of Trinity College, Trinily, for the current year gives the following par- 
ticulars relative to the organization of the work: 

‘‘The plan of reorganization of Trinity College, submitted to the board of trustees 
and approved by them (May, 1888), provided that the preparatory department be hence- 
forth abolished, the commercial department be incorporated into a regular college course, 
» and the requirements for admission to the college be gradually raised. 

‘‘As now organized the college is divided into two distinct departments, the aca- 
demic and the scientific, each two years in length, and together constituting a four 
years’ college course. _ . 

“The former corresponds to the Freshman and Sophomore years in American colleges. 

‘‘ The studies of this department form three separate and independent courses, viz: 
The classical course, in which Latin and Greek are the distinguishing features; the mod- 
ern course, distinguished by French and German, and the English course, in which no 
language except English is required. 

‘*The quantity of work and topics of study are fixed, except. that in the English 
course book-keeping and commercial law may be substituted for pedagogics and draw- 
ing, the latter studies being especially adapted for teachers in the public schools and the 
former suited particalariy for such as may after leaving college enter mercantile life. 

‘* These courses have in common an equal amount of pure mathematics, history, and 
English. . 

‘Each student is required to take one and may not take more nor less than one of 
the three academic courses. 

‘*The scientific department corresponds in time and work to the Junior and Senior 
years of American colleges. Itis divided into schools capatle of indefinite expansion 
numerically, éach extending through two full years without any very marked line of 
division between them. These schools are so organized as to givea limited amount of 
connected work in the continuous and progressive study of particular subjects for two 
years. ach school comprises one or more courses of two years requiring from two to 
four hours of recitations or lectures per week.’? 


OHIO. ' 


The year has been marked by special activity on the part of the friends of liberal edu- 
cation.in Ohio, which is doubtless due in part to the stimulating influence of the centen- 
nial celebration of the first settlement of the North-West Territory. 

As observed by Dr. Fairchild, president of Oberlin College, in a recent article: 
‘* With three exceptions the colleges of the State have come into existence under the 
impulse of denominational interest and need, except as local enterprise or individual. 
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ambition has operated here and there.’? The same agencies have sustained the work to 
the present time, manifesting themselves with renewed V igor during the current year. 

By relerence to Table 49 it will be seen that the total benefactions to colleges in the 
State during the year amounted to $450,072, distributed among twelve institutions. 

The State appropriations were $19,400 to the Ohio State University at Columbus and 
$5,000 to Ohio University at Athens. 

Tie Ohio State University, Columbus, reports several changes in its able faculty, a num- 
ber of professors having resigned to accept positions elsewhere. Their successors have 
been carefully chosen, ‘and it appears that the reputation of the teaching force will be 
well sustained. The need of larger resources for the rapidly increasing demands of the 
university is urged upon the Legislature and upon individual patrons of learning in 
the State. In particular the desirability of substituting a lixed and permanent tax for 
the uncertain State appropriation, which is the main support of the university, is pre- 
sented. 

The department of physics has secured valuable additions to its equipment during the 

ear. 

The department of history and English language and literature has also been di- 
vided; history and political science forming one division under Professor Knight, and 
English language and literature a second, under Professor Welch. - 

The introduction of the course designed for original study and research in tke insti- 
tutional and financial history of the United States has proved eminently successful. It 
is believed to be the first experiment of the kind in Ohio. The work has been facili- 
tated by the addition to the library of many valuable books and documents relating to 
American history. 

The catalogue of Buchiel College, Akron, for 1857 makes mention of the following dona- 
tions: 

On June 23, 1887, at the graduating exercises, Hon. J. R. Buchtel, of Akron, made 
the largest and most generous donation which the college has ever received, amounting 
to $174,400. 

By the will of Mr. Henry Ainsworth, of Lodi, Ohio. who died July 31, 1386, the col- 
lege is made a residuary legatee of his estate, and will probably reteive therefrom not 
less than twenty-five thousand dollars. This last gitt of Mr. Ainsworth swells the total 
sum of his donations to the college to over seventy ‘thousand dollars, and makes him its 
most liberal benefactor, its generous founder only excepted. 

Prior to the death of Lydia A. E. Messenger, in January, 1887, she gave five thousand 
dollars to the college, to be added to the Messenger Fund. 

In July last two generous friends of the college and of education, Hon. George W. 
Crouse and Mr. Ferdinand Schumacher, both of Akron, each gave five thousand dollars 
for the erection of a gymnasium, which is now nearly completed, and will be known as 
the C:ouse gymnasium. Mr. Buchtel’s subscription to the fund for this building was 


one thousand dollars; and by means of these and other subscriptions from iriends the 


finest gymnasium in the West will soon adorn the grounds. 
Other donations to the amount of five thousand three hundred dollars are recorded. 
The University of Cincianati reports that in the restoration of the university building 
after the late fire the department of physics has been supplied with entirely new and 
commedious quarters. 

, Lhe new chemical laboratory is of ample size, occupying the greater portion of the 
upper story of the university building, and is well provided with the requisite appli- 
ances and facilities for the easy and “rapid execution of analytical and experimental 
work. 

The libraries of Adelbert College, Cleveland, and of its literary societies contain about 
twenty-five thousand volumes. Large accessions have been made during the past year; 
the largest in the purchase of the private library of the late Prof. W ithelm Scherer, of 


S the University of Berlin. 


Mrs. Samuel Mather’s gift of two thousand dollars has been applied to the compietion 
and binding of sets of American and English periodicals, and to the purchase of the 
following classes of works: 

(a.) English, French, and German bibliography. 

(6.) English, French, and German encyclopedias. 

ic.) Biozraphical dictionaries. . 

(a.) Dictionaries of modern languages, and the publications of the Early Text Scciety 
for the last ten years. 

(e.) Atiases and illustrated works on history and art. 

(f.; Miscellaneous works, mostly of a reference character. 

Mr. and Alrs. C. W. Bingham have furnished the money (about $450) for the purchase, 
during the last summer, of the great publications by the German Government of the re- 
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sults of excavations at Olympia and Pergamon. These supply generous material for the 
illustration of Greek and Roman art and archeology. 

The excellencies of the college library thus consistat present in a good bibliographical 
collection, complete sets of many valuable literary and scientific serials, a very full de 
partment of German language and literature, and a large list of current periodicals, 

The Ohio Wesleyan University Y, Delaware, appears to be entering upon a new building 
era. Plans for anew gymnasium have been adopted, anda building fond accumulated. 
Meanwhiie the grounds in thesouth-east portion of the college campus have been graded 
and put in excellent condition for aut-of-door sports. This has been done at an expense 
of nearly two thousand dolars, most of which has been met by the contributions of stu- 
dents themseives, together with the faculty. 

Considerable progress has been made during the year in providing for the proposed 
new masic and art hall, for which purposea donation to the amount of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars has been received from Calvin Whitney, Esq., of Norwalk, Ohio. 

The pressing need of a new chapel has been recognized by friends of the university, 
one of whom oilers ten thousand dollars toward the building, provided a sufficient sum 
is raised for this object within eighteen months. 

Assurances have Leen made by other parties enough to indicate that the churca and 
the constituency of the university are ready to give their means for this purpose. 

Peculiar interest centres in Murietta College on account of the historic associations 
which cluster_around its location, and. the part which it has borne in promoting the 
cause of learning in the State. 

Marietta received a full college charter in 1835, although, like all pioneer institutions, 
it was forced to make provision fo. preparatory work. The purpose of marking distinctly 
the line between this and college work, and of maintaining the traditional college 
standards, was from the first steadily pursued. The preparatory work has developed 
into Marietta Academy, one cf the best secondary schools in the country. It derives 
strength ang character from the supervision of the college faculty, but has a sufficient 
staff of instructers to prevent drawing upon the college professors for routine work. 
The schoo! has proved a valuable feeder to the college and has assisted materially in 
keeping up the standard of the Freshman class. 

Within the nest jew years the college curriculum has been modified and extended in 
accordance with the best conceptions of liberal cn!ture combined with due considerations 
of the college resources, and the requirements of its field of operations. 

Progress is reported in the course provided for graduate students. 

In the case of non-resident students, three years of study, completing a course marked 
out by the facnity and pursued under their direction, together with the presentation of 
a satisfactory thesis, entitles college graduates to enter an examination on the same for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. Three years is the minimuni time required of non- 
resident candidates, and in the case of students not well prepared to enter on a chosen 
course, or whose occupatien is too exacting, the term of candidacy will need to be pro- 
longed. 

It is understood that the degree will be given only on the ground of high attainment 
in some branch of knowledge, manifested both by examination and bya thesis showing 
original investigation or original treatment of a subject. 

The expenses at Marietta are moderate and generous; provision has been made by 
means of prizes avd scholarships for worthy students who have not the means to defray 
the expenses of a liberal education. 

The general catalogue just published shows a total of five hundred and eighty-two 
gradua tes from 1835 to 1837, inclusive. Of these one hundred and seventy-six became 
clergymen. 

During the current year substantial additions have been made to the college library. 
The college has an able facuity, and uncer the presidency of the Hon. John “Eaton has 
the promise of advance in all the conditions of material prosperity and scholastic effi- 
ciency. It is worthy of note that the number of college students has increased eighty 
per cent. during Dr. Eaton’s administration. 

Altogether, upwards of seventy-five thousand dollars have been added directly, or cer- 
tainly assured, to the funds ef the university during the year. 

The report ot Oberlin College affords the following particulars: ; ‘When Oberlin celebrated 
its semi-centennial in 1€83 its buildings were utterly inadequate to the work. Four 
years have witnessed a remarkable change. Six important buildings, five of them stone, 
have arisen, and there is still the prospect of a fine memorial building to be erected on 
the site of the old homestead by Mr F. N. Finney, of Milwaukee, Wis., to the memory 
of his father. the late President Finney. 

“When completed Warner Hall will extend one hundred and fifty feet on Professor 
Street and ane hund ed and twenty feet on “ollege Street. ‘The more important of the 
wings, containing ibe Concert Hall, is in process sof erection. It is the gift of Dr. and 
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Mrs. Lucien C. Warner, of New York City, who iiave expended upon this central por- 
tion about forty-two thousand dollars, to which must now be added something more 
thin twenty-five thousand dollars, the cost of the new wing.”’ 

In addition to his gifts of money, ‘‘ Dr. Warner has given his personal attention to every 
detail of the plans and has made the contracts with the builders. Probably no inipor- 
tant building ever cost the college officers less anxiety and care, and certainly no build- 
ing has proved better adapted to its use. It is practically four stories in heighi, which 
stories are made accessible by easy and well-lighted flights of stairs and also by an ele- 
vator, which is kept constantly tunning. Here will be found a delightful and ample 
entrance hall, offices, library, rehearsal rooms, lesson rooms, and practice rooms. But 


' the building is serving a higher and nobler purpose than is indicated by these arrange- 


ments. Belore its erection there was a growing feeling that Oberiin might have some- 
thine of a mission in preventing that divorcement between musical culture and spiritual 
culture which seems to threaten on every hand. ‘The traditious of the place, the pres- 
enve in large numbers of both sexes, and the counter-balancing influences of other forms 
of culture gave Oberlin the greatest advantages in attaining this high ideal. But this 
building, more than anything else, has given a Visible shapiuz to these thoughts in the 
minds of all and has been the direct means of the adoption of the Conservatory of Music 
by the trustees as an integral part of the university work at Oberlin College.’’ 

Wittenburg College, Springysield, reports that the new building begun in 1$s3 is finished 
and has been occupied since the beginning of the present collegiate year. It is a large, 
well-lighted structure, admirably adapted for college purposes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Table 49 presents the statistics of twenty-four colleges and universities of Pennsylvania, 
whose reports for the most part show that the year has been one of successful operation. 
The total of giits and benefactions received was $524,280, distributed among seventeen 
of the institutions. 

The following are the most Important particulars of the year’s record bevond the in- 
formation included in the tabulation: 

The advance of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, is perhaps the most notable 
fact in the recent history of superior education in the State. 

The graduates at the cammencement, June, 1237, outnumbered those of any previous 
year, not including the medica: school, which has its separate commencement. The en- 
relment of undergraduates for the preseni year is slightiy in excess of the preceding 
year, and the total enrolment exceeds that reported for 1£:6-57 by one hundred and 
thirty-four. - 

The increase in equipment, especiaily in the higher departments of science, the expan- 
sion of the advanced course, the incentives to research which are oifered, the high repa 
tation of the professional schools of the university, are conditions which explain its 
idly increasing influence and reputation. 

A new and extensive library building for the 
mated cost is about one hundred and fifty thousend dollars. 

The tniversity sustained a severe loss during the year by the burning of the medical 
hail. Medical collections of great value and many rave works o7 art were destroyed. 

The amount of donations and bequests reported is tpwards ef ninety-seven thousand 
dollars. The purposes to which these are to be applied are specified in a subsequent 
table. ‘ 

The large benefactions reported this year by Swathmore College, viz, one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, are for the endowment of tour professorsliips. 

The Western University of Pennsylvania, Alicghesy Cay, has a proiuctive fund ef two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, the income of which is deveted to meeting 
eurrent expenses, thereby reducing the rates of tuition, which range from sixty to eighty 
dollars per annum. 

The university has a fine ebservatory, which was in charge of the distinguished scien- 
tist, Dr. Samuel P. Langley, until November, 1827, when ie resigned to assume the 
position of Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. In his report dated 
May 28, 1888, Dr. Langley states that the routine observations for the time service 
have been continued in the hands of Mr. Very, who bas been instructed in past vearsin 

\all the methods devised by Dr. Langley until he has become extremely skilful in their 

application. Dr. Langley expresses the belief that there is no observatory anywhere 
whose system surpasses that of the Western University in its practical convenience, in 
the accuracy of its results, and in the simplicity of the methods for making them useful 
to railroads, cities, and the public generally. 

Muhienberg College, Allentown, has always maintained 2 strong work in the classical 
and in the modern languages. Greek and Latin are both required for the A. B. degree, 
and the German language and literature are included in the regular course. 


ap- 


university is in contemplation; the esti- 
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Of fifty thousand dollars donated to the college during the current year ten theusand 
were to be added to the endowment of the Greek professorship. 

The Catalogue for 1887-88 of St. Vincent’s College, Beatty, records the death of the 
Arch-Abbott Boniface Wimmer, O.S. B., the founder of St. Vincent’s Abbey and Col- 
lege. His death, which occurred December 8, 1837, closed forty-one years’ active serv- 
ice in the cause of Catholic education in the United States. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle.—Through the liberality of Hon. Jacob Tome, of Port De- 
posit, Md., a new scientific building has been erected for Dickinson College, which adds 
greatly to the facilities for science instruction. 

The James W. Bosler Memorial Library Hall has been completed, and supplies pro- 
vision which the college has long needed. In this hall the valuable libraries of the 
college wad complete protection and all requisites for convenient use and proper dis- 
play. 

The hall Cones also an andience- -room having a seating capacity for about eight 
hundred persons. The want of such a room has been a serious inconvenience inthe past. 
A third addition to the equipment of the college isa new gymnasium, supplied with 
the most approved appliances. A competent director has been placed in charge and the 
college is now fully prepared for the important work of physical culture. 

The trustees of the Pennsylvania Military Academy, Chester, have appointed Co]. Charles 
E. Hyatt to the presidency, made vacant by the death of his ifather, Col. Theodore 
Hyatt. Having been associated with his father in the conduct of the work for sixteen 
years, Colonel Hyatt brings to the presidency a {full understanding of the policies 
which have proved eminently successful in the past history of the academy. In his 
report for the current year Col. Charles Hyatt announces that after 1891 the degree of 
civil engineer will give place to that of bachelor of civil engineering, and that a post- 
graduate course will lead up to the former degree after 1891. 

Lafayette College, Easton, presents in its able faculty and splendid equipment for 
science instruction provision for full-rounded, symmetrical education. The undergrad- 
uate may choose from six courses. Three of these are general, viz: classical course, 
leading to the degree of A. B.; Latin scientific to the degree of B. ‘Ph. ; general scientific 
to the “degree of B. S. 

Three of the courses are technical as follows: Civil engineering, leading to the degree 
of C. E.; mining engineering and metallurgy, leading to the degree of M. E., and a special 
course in chemistry, leading to the degree of B. 8. in chemistry. 

Post-graduate courses are also maintained in philology, physics, chemistry, biology, 
etc. 

Tke increase of appliances which has been a marked feature of the recent history of 
Lafayette has been accompanied with a development of the curriculum, the extent of 
which may be inferred from the fact that the old Lafayette course of two thousand and 
seventy recitations and lectures has developed into nine thousand two hundred and 
sixty-three. This progress has been made without any sacrifice of logical consistency in 
the arrangement of studies or of thoroughness in their pursuit. 

Lafayette enjoys peculiar distinction for the conduct of physical culture and for the 
application of the scientific method to linguistic studies. 

Of one hundred thousand dollars donated to Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, during 
the year thirty thousand are to be applied to the endowment of the chair of mental and 
moral science, fifteen thousand are for a memoria] chapel, and twenty thousand for a new 
hall. 

Grove City College, Grove City, reports the completion of the new building begun in 
1886. Provision has been made in this for the scientific Copan mcny and two gymna- 
siums, one for either sex. 

Dr. Thomas Chase, president of Haverford College, Haverford, vote in October, 
1887, on account of impaired health. This act severs an official connection extending 
over ‘thirty years. President Chase is a man of ripe scholarship and sound judgment, 
and under his guidance the college has achieved an enviable reputation for thorough in- 
structicn and efficient discipline. At the time of his resignation President Chase was 
travelling abroad, his place being temporarily filled by. Dr. Pliny E. Chase, a member of 
the faculty. The death of the acting president occurred in December, and the selection 
of a new president claimed the attention of the managers. After careful deliberation 
the choice fell upon Isaac Sharpless, who, for several years, had served as dean of the 
faculty. President Sharpless was inaugurated on the 19th of May. 

Several important accessions have also been made to the faculty during the year. 

The David Scull Fund, which became availabe during the current year, has been ap- 
plied to the endowment of the professorship of biology. The amount thus far received 
is thirty-four thousand dollars, to which six thousand will shortly be added. 

The debt of the corporation, which, at the close of the last fiscal year had been reduced 
to six hundred and ninety dollars, has been entirely extinguished. 
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Bucknell University, Lewisburg, has received from Mr. William Bucknell, of Philadelphia, 
a gift of twenty-five thousand dollars, which will be used in enlarging the present build- 
ings. The demands of theart and music departments will be specially considered in 
the new structures. 

‘“The university as now organized comprises three departments: The college, for 
young men who wish a full course of study; the academy, for young men or boys pre- 
paring for college, for teaching in the public scliools, or for business; and the institute, 
for young women. These three departments occupy separate buildings, but are under 
one corporation and have one president, and hence enjoy the advantages of inter-rela- 
tion and co-operation without the disadvantages of too close connection.”’ 

Central Pennsylvania College, New Berlin, has been organized as a college for one year 
only. Pending the securing of an endowment fund it is supported by contributions 
from churches of the Evangelical Association. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown University, Providence, has received gifts and bequests during the year to the 
amonnt of $137,229. Of this sum $100,000 are to be applied to the building of a physi- 
cal laboratory, $1,000 to the gymnasium fund, and $5,990 to the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship of natural theology. 

The spirit of toleration which characterized the original settlers of the State is 
stamped upon the university charter, which requires Baptists, Congregationalists, Epis- 
copalians, and Quakers to be represented in specified numbers in its government. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In December, 1887, South Carotina College was enlarged into the University of South 
Carolina, at Columbia, with a branch at Orangeburg (Claflin University). 

In his message to tlie General Assembly covering the operations of 1887-88, Governor 
Richardson makes the following statement with reference to the reorganized institution: 
‘“To meet the wants of all classes of our people provision was made in the amended 
charter for a graduate department, a college of agriculture and mechanic arts, a college 
of liberal arts and sciences, a college of pharmacy, a normai school, and a law school. 
The details of organization were left to the board of trustees of the university. The 
work of preparation has been diligently pushed, and the institution stands to-day com- 
plete in all its departments. In the selection of officers and teachers attention was 
largely directed to ability and special training; in the arrangement and adoption of 
courses of study and methods to thoroughness of instruction. . 

‘The graduate department offers forty-two advanced courses of study, covering a wide 
range of subjects. The college of agriculture and mechanic arts, with its twenty-three 
teachers, its eleven carefully formulated courses for degrees and certificates, its numer- 
ous and well-equipped laboratories and shops, its farm, its appliances and ample pro- 
vision for practical training, is an admirably organized and most promising school of tech- 
nology. The college of liberal arts and sciences has eighteen teachers and four four- 
years’ courses for degrees, each covering twenty-three special courses of three hours each 
per week in its several departments of instruction. The institution offers, in all its de- 
partments, one hundred and forty-eight courses, and has twenty-one lecture rooms and 
fourteen laboratories, in addition to twenty-seven other rooms used as shops, draught- 
ing-rooms, halls, and other public purposes—or sixty-two rooms inall. Every building 
has been repaired and improved, infirmaries and new offices have been erected, and the 
grounds put in excellent condition. It is not too much to assert that in the ability of 
its teachers, its well-arranged courses of study and methods of instruction, the com- 
pleteness of its outfit, and the beauty of its situation and buildings, the university is one 
of which any State might be prond, and stands second to none in the South. Indeed, 
by competent judges outside as well as inside the State, it is already accorded such po- 
sition. Its claims to excellence of work are established by the records of its recent 
graduates. Several of these are at the head of some of the most important secondary 
schools in the State. Some have firmly established themselves in scientific pursuits. 
Seven are now engaged as analytical chemists in private and collegiate laboratories. 
Others are engineers, “geologists, farmers, etc. The institution is now att tracting students 
from beyond our limits.’’ 

In the reorganization of the institution, the faculty has been enlarged, the additional 
Members having been carefully selected with a view to maintaining the reputation which 
the college has always enjoyed on account of the ability of its teaching force. 

The Rev. J. W. Flinn has been called to the chair of moral philosophy and the chap- 
laincy. He is a graduate of the University of Mississippi and of the Theological Semi- 
ary of Columbia, 8. C. After the completion of his studies in the United States he 
mace a special study of philosophy at the University of Edinburgh, under the famous 
Dr. Calderwood and Dr. Fraser, and of English literature under Professor Masson. 
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The chair of Latin has been filled by Dr. J. S. Murray, who left the profession of the 
law to devote himself to classical study. He pursued his studies at Johns Hopkins 
University, under the guidance of Dr. Gildersieeve, subsequently at the universities of 
Gottingen, Leipsic, and Berlin. At the last named ‘he passed four years in an advanced 
course of study in classical philology. 

Dr. E. W. Davi is, who takes the chair of mathematics and astronomy, is a graduate of 

the University of Wisconsin, and Doctor of Philosophy at Johns Hopkins. 
' The arrangements made ‘for the development of the scientific department show a 
determination on the part of the trustees to keep in line with the rapid advance of 
science in the South. The chairs of botany and zoology, of agriculture, and of anaiytical 
chemistry have all been filled by men who have had exception al oppertunities for study 
and research in their specialties, and who come to the university with established 
reputations. A chair of pedagogics has been established, to which the trustees have 
called Dr. E. E. Sheib, of Baltimore. This gentleman took the degrees of M. A. and 
Ph. D. at Heidelberg, and will undoubtedly exercise a great influence upon the teachers 
of the South through his conduct of his department of the university, 

The development of South Carolina College for some time past has been largely in the 
direction of applied science. The mechanical department is very well equipped, and it 
is hoped that under the university organization the material appliances will be greatly 
increased. ‘The trustees appeal to the Legislature and to the fricnds of learning in the 
State to folow up the work so- auspiciously begun by the pecuniary appropriations 
necessary for its maintenance upon the same plane. 

The several departments of the newly organized university, from which returns have 
been received, are tabulated in this Report as follows: The college of liberal arts, Table 
49; Claflin University, Table 55; the law schcol, Table 67. 


TENNESSEE. 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, has elected Prof. F. L. Scribner, of the Agricult- 
ural Department, Washington, to fill its chair of botany and horticulture: Prof. H. 
Summers, of Cornell University, to the chair of zodlogy and entomology; and Prof, 
William E. Stone, of Gottingen, Germany, to be chemist at the Tennessee experiment 
station. All these are said to have accepted the poricns offered, and will, doubt- 
less, inspire the university with new life. 

Bishop H. N. McTyeire, chancellor of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, reports the com- 
pletion of a new building for law and dental departments, erected in the central part of 
the city, and a new builging for mechanical engineering in the college campus. The 
latter affords provision for the improvement and enlargement of the department speci- 
fied, for which purpose, and the increase of the library, the university has received dur- 
ing the year from William C. Vanderbilt, of New York, a gift of thirty thousand dollars, 
At their annual meeting, June 15, 1887, the trustees of the university resolved to dis- 
continue all clesses below the regular collegiate department. The maintenance of such 
classes, at first a necessity from the Jack of good preparatory schools, is no longer deemed 
necessary. The trustees also appointed a committee to report on the advisability of ad- 
mitting young women to equal privileges with young men. 

Carson College, Mossy Creek, nas recently opened a department of systematic theology 
in the interests of young men wishing to prepare themselves for the Christian ministry, 
but who can not cogveniently attend a theological school. 

Fisk University, Nashville, has made a goéd beginning in securing the necessary ap- 
paratus for illustrating the various branches of natural science. Laboratory work in 
elementary chemistry and mineralogy is now systematized and established, and it is 
hoped that similar opportunities may soon be afforded students in physics, elementary 
anatomy, and physiology, and eventually in astronomy. 

A convenient and ample room contains a well arranged collection of over three thou- 
sand speciniens in natural history, geology, mineralogy, and ethnology. 

The reorganization of Grant Memorial University, Athens, has enabled the trustees to 
greatly strengthen the faculty and to offer courses of study equal to the high and well- 
balanced standards adopted by the first-class schools of our country and demanded by 
the culture and practical tendencies of the age, Beside important revision of the courses 
in liberal arts, philosephy, and science, a new department has been established with full 
courses in technical science. ‘These courses have been carefully prepared with special 
Yeference to laying a broad, substantial foundation of technical and general knowledge, 
necessary for the successful prosecution of all the agricultural, mechanical, and scientific 
professions. They will be open this year to all students prepared to enter the Freshman 
classes. 

The professional departments have been materially strengthened and the courses of 
study carefuily revised. 

During the past year very larze additions have been made to the facilities of the nat- 
ural science department, and the classes have had the benefit of practical instruction in 
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all branches of physical science and natural history. Apparatus and material costing 
over three thousand dollars have been procured and conveniently arranged for system- 
atic use. 

The new edifice for Hiwassee Collegeis beautifully finished but not fully furnished. New 
halls have been fitted for the literary societies; the old halls, now used for recitation pur- 
poses, making more room—a necessity long needed. 

The University of the South Sewanee, reports encouraging prospects in the number of stu- 
dents and the increasing facilities for study. The new gymnasium and chapter house 
is a substantial stone structure. Other new buildings are contemplated. 


TEXAS. 


In their report for 1888 to the Governor of the State, the regents of the University of 
Texas present a complete statement of the condition and needs of the institution, of which 
the following is a brief résumé. 

The endowment consists of bonds, land notes, and lands. The present value of the 
bonds held in trust by the State is $549,200, yielding an annual interest of $33,267. 

The land notes held in trust by the State show a total of $68,120.50 unpaid balance, 
on which the annual interest is $4,636.11. 

From first to last the university has received grants of land as follows: By act of Con- 
gress approved January 26, 1839, fifty leagues; one million acres set apart by the consti- 
tation of 1876; and one million appropriated by act approved April 10, 1383. The greater 
part of the original fifty leagues has been sold and converted into bonds and land notes; 
of the first grant of one million acres, 12,480 acres have been sold and 92,157 acres are 
under lease; of the second million acres none has been leased or sold. 

‘* This,”? the regents observe, ‘‘is an unsatisfactory showing, and they urge that itis de- 
sirable to put those lands as fast possible in such a shape that an income may be derived 
from them. This they believe can be most readily done by placing the sale and lease 
of the lands in the hands of the regents.’’ In support of this view they urge the fact 
that every other State which maintains a State university has tarned over the Jands 
appropriated for its support to the university authorities. 

As regards the present condition of the university there is pressing need for funds for 
the completion of the building; for the equipment and strengthening of chairs already 
esinblished in the academic department; for the creation of additional chairs; for the 
expansion of the law department, and for the organization of the medical department. 

As the present income of the university, viz, $44,919.39, is totally inadequate for 
these purposes, the regents ask an annual appropriation from the State until the fund from 
the endowment shall suffice to maintain the university on the basis originally contem- 
plated. Twenty thousand dollars per year for several years would enable the univer- 
sity to bridge over what threatens to be a crisis in its history, and enable it to grow in 
strength and usefulness; and for this amount, therefore, the regents ask. 

Tne Souih-western University, Georgetown, opened a new department for the accommoda- 
tion and education of young ladies in 1878, ‘‘The prosperity of the enterprise and the 
increasing demand for a regular boarding department for young ladies have resulted in 
the erection of a complete female college building, with every facility and appliance for 
the higher education of women.”’ 


VERMONT. 


The University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Buriington, has a choice and 
extensive library containing twenty-three thousand seven hundred volumes, beside the 
eleven thousand seven hundred and seventy-five volumes that form the library of the 
late George P. Marsh, a collection of the highest value in the departments of philology, 
European literature and history, and physical geography. This collection is the gift of 
the Hon. Frederick Billings, of Woodstock. The library has now been carefully ar- 
ranged by subjects, on the Dewey system, and accession and shelf catalogues have been 
written. <A card catalogue on the dictionary plan is in progress, six thousand eight 
hundred and twenty cards having been prepared. 

The commodious and beautiful ‘* Billings Library,’’ in which the books are stored, was 
erected at a cost of $115,000. The apse, in which the Marsh collection is at present 
sdelved, having become desirable as a reference and reading room, Mr. Billings this 
year «enerously increased his gift to $150,000 by providing for the Marsh library an ad- 
ditionai room even more elegantly appointed than the main building. The library is 
open seven hours a day for consulting and drawing books. The reading room is sup- 
plied with all the leading scientificand literary periodicals. Persons not connected with 
the university have free use of the books for consultation, and, on special permission 
from the president, are allowed to take them home. Students of the university, as resi- 
dents of the city, have also use of the Fletcher Free Library, a choice collection of over 
seventeen thousand volumes, for loan and reference, which is open daily.’’ 
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VIRGINIA. 


The colleges of Virginia stand deservedly high for the scholarly attainments of their 
professors and the high standards of their literary and ethical courses. The Univ ersity 
of Virginia may claim to have taken the lead in this country in according full recogni- 
tion to the physical sciences, but the colleges of the State have been less favored than 
those of other States in respect to funds for the development of scientific departments. 

The general failure of the colleges of Virginia to report the value of their scientific 
apparatus (see Table 49, Column 31) is calculated, however, to give an exaggerated idea 
of their deficiency in this respect. 

The scientific equipment of the University of Virginia is very complete and valuable. 

Since 1866 the following schools have been established: The School of Applied Math- 
ematics, created first as an adjunct to the School of Mathematics, and subsequently as 
an independent school; theSchool of Analytical Industrial and Agricultural Chemistry; 
the School of Agriculture, Zoology, and Botany; the School of Practical Astronomy, in 
connection with the Leander McCormick Observ atory: the School of Natural History and 
Geology, and the School of English Language and Literature. 

The School of Agriculture, Zodlogy, and Botany has an endowment of one hundred 
thousand dollars derived from the liberality of Samuel Miller, Esq. The endowment 
of the School of Natural History and Geology, amounting to fifty thousand dollars, was 
the gift of Mr. W. W. Corcoran. 

From this brief outline it will be seen that the university is well prepared to meet the 
requirements imposed by the advance in scientific knowledge and in the application of 
science to the industrial arts. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, reports that funds are being raised for the erection of 
a science hall, which will probably be completed during the present year. It will con- 
tain a laboratory, chemical and philosophical lecture rooms, and cabinet of minerals, and 
will greatly increase the facilities for science instruction. A gymnasium is also being 
erected in the college campus, 

The gifts and bequests of Cyrus H. McCormick, Esq., to Washington and Lee University, 
amounting to forty thousand dollars, have been applied to the endowment of the ‘‘ Mc- 
Cormick ”’ professorship of naturai philosophy. 

The professorship of applied chemistry is established upon a fund of $42,600, the be- 
quest of Robert H. Bayley, Esq., of New Orleans, La., who died in 1872. The univer- 
sity has a fine museum of natural history and an excellent collection of scientific works 
in its library. Substantial additions have lately been made to the scientific apparatus. 

Richmond College, Richmond, celebrated, September 22, 1887, the formal opening of the 
new museum and art hall, a memorial of James Thomas, Jr., the constant friend and 
benefactor of the college. Mr. Thomas’s family have given ten thousand dollars to 
found ‘‘The Thomas Museum Lecture Endowment,’’ the income of which is to be used 
annually in securing a course of lectures on subjects relating to science, to philosophy, 
or to art. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The University of West Virginia, Morgantown, includes a preparatory school, the usual 
courses of collegiate study, the classical and scientific, a military department, a law 
school, leading to the degree of bachelor of laws; a school of civilengineering. The cur- 
rent catalogue reports a school of engineering established by the board of regents June, 
1887. 

WISCONSIN, 


Dr. Thomas Chowder Chamberlin entered upon the presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin at the beginning of the scholastic year 1867-88. Notwithstanding an ad- 
vance in the entrance requirements the attendance exceeded that of 1886-87. The 
president’s report presents comparative statistics of the attendance upon the different 
colleges and courses, as shown by the classification of students for 1886-S7 and 1887-83 
and for the first term of 1888-89, with the design of showing the intellectual tenden- 
cies of the university. From this analysis it appears that the humanity courses take 
precedence of the physical science course. 

On the basis of unit exercises a week their relative position is as follows: 


| 


: Unit Exercises | Percentage 

Studies. per Week. | Ratios. 
PETTY ATUL Y 2s. .ccvsecesceccssnexcesssnsvovererereseeemeeeeeenten tener cccescusaevereversaiecsceieneeeeenenen 26,3352 | 57.95 
PIN SICA) SCION COs oi. cscsceceseesiss ccs cncuos eee ee ota aa ess snsves cossnueisoscccececseenees 19, 1224 42.05 


[i  . 45, 478 | 100. 00 
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Among other indications of the growth and vigor of the university must be noted the 
establishment of new courses and departments. 

Pre-medical course. —At the request of the Wisconsin State Medical Society a course in 
science, with collateral branches, is arranged especially for those contemplating the study 
of medicine and surgery. 

Normal graduate course.—To bring the university into better working relationship 
with the State normal schools and to offer their graduates facilities for extending their 
studies advantageously, two special courses, admitting of a large measure of modifica- 
tion by election, have been framed and offered by the university, and have already been 
selected by a sufficient number of normal school graduates to indicate that the provis- 
ion meets a real educational want. 

Pre-legal and pre-journalistic courses.—A. two years’ course of study had previously 
been offered for the accommodation of those contemplating the study of law or journal- 
ism. This has been developed into a group of courses, intended to constitute the work 
of the Junior and Senior years and to be based upon the work of the Freshman and Sophv- 
more years of the classical and English courses. The courses thus contemplate a higher 
and broader culture than before, and are intended to enable students to secure the chief 
objects sought in a college course while at the same time they are definitely preparing 
the way for their future professional study. 

Additional languages.—Three additional languages have been offered, namely, Sanscrit, 
Italian, and Spanish, and classes have been formed in all. 

New departments.—A chair of experimental and comparative psychology has been es- 
tablished, and a laboratory is being fitted up for this new and important line of re- 
search. 

The gymnasium building of Racine College, Racine, an ample structure containing all 
necessary apparatus for healthful exercise, as well as a thoroughly furnished laboratory 
and art studio, was unfortunately destroyed by fire on the night of February 14, 1888. 

The friends of the college immediately rallied for its relief, and funds are being rap- 
idlv supplied for the restoration of the building. The loss to the college, it is stated, 
could not be replaced by twenty thousand dollars, although the commercial value would 
not permit a greater than five thousand five hundred dollars insurance on the building 
and contents. 

The prospect for a complete restoration of the building, with enlargements, is already 
so flattering that the trustees of the college have begun the work of securing material, 
and it is expected to have the new building in readiness for occupancy by the opening 
of the Christmas term. 
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Location. 
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ALABAMA. 


Birmingham. ...... .! 


| 


Miebiles 6."...y.s1..aal 
CLIO. 60s. Bie ecss oe 
Winivensity eee. 
ARKANSAS, 
Batesville ............- 
Boonsborough ........ 
TeNthle mi voek icc... 
Little Rock........ aes 
CALIFORNIA. 
Benicia........ Miscewecers 
Berkeley........sccsecess 


College City........... 
Los Angeles........... 


Napa City........ eereeee 
San Francisco........, 


COLORADO, 


Boulder........ suguieeesss 
Colorado Springs... 
Del Norte............00 


DeONVET.....c5.s0c-cceee4 
CONNECTICUT, 


Hartrond pees 
Middletown...........- 


New Haven..... ......, Yale University........ sesceeeeeey REV. Timothy Dwight, D. D., 
| 

DAKOTA. se ee 
Hast Pierre...........: | Pierre University.............. Rev. W.M. Blackburn, D. D........ 
Grand Forks...........; University of North Da- | Homer B.Sprague, A. M., PH.D. 

kota. 
Vermillion.............. 1 University of Dakota.........] HA ward O1SOM.....scecccsccncceeee sieees 
DISTRICT OF Co- 

LUMBIA, 
Washington ........... Columbian University........ James C. Welling, LL.D ...... seneee 
Washington ............ Georgetown College® ........ Rev. James A. Doonan,S. J........ 
Washington Bes cae Gonzaga (Oroiikeaas Bias secaereere Rev. Edward A. MeGurk,s.J... 
Washington ........... | Howard University Pees caeneee Rev. William W. Patton, D.D., 


Washington ....ccs00 


.| University of Alabama......| Henry D. Clayton, LL. D..........0. 1820 | 1831 


.| Pierce Christian College....| James C. Keith........0 Wktravienee 1874 | 1874 


| Wikis 1h 
.| National Deaf-Mute Col- | Edward M. Gallaudet, PH.D., 
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President. 


‘ 


| Ct | Year of First Opening. 


| is | Date of Charter. 


{loward College.........00...| Thos. J. Dill, Lu. D., president | 1842 | 1842 


protem, 
Spring Hill College..........| Rev. David MeKiniry, 8. J........| 1886 | 1830 
Selina Universily....... CoCREEED Rey. Charles L. Purce, A. B.. ...... 1£81 | 1878 


Arkansas College *.....0-....| Rev. I. J. LONG, D. Du..sccscsssececeeses| L872 | 1872 
Cane Hill College...............] Rev. F. R. Earle, a. M., be... 1852 | 1852 
Little Rock University......| Rev. Alfred Noon, A. Mussssveccese| 1883 | 1882 
Philander Smith College...| Rev. Thomas Mason, A. M., soceveees| 1883 | 1877 


College of St. Augustine....) Rt. Rev. J.H.D. Wingfield, p. | 1868 | 1867 
D., LL.D. 
University of California..... Horace Davis, A-B..s.sccesscensescesee| eee | Daum 


St. Vincent’s College..........| Rev. A.J. Meyer, C. Mu....ssree0.eee8e| LE69 | 1867 
University of Southern | Rev. M.M. Bovard, A. M,, D.D....| 1830 | 1880 


the South-west. 
University of Denver.........| Jos. C. Shattuck, PH.D,, dean ...) 1864 


California.* 
Napa College...... Pec eroaveneeees JIN, Beard, ASM. .s:cecssesesecesneenee 1885 | 1870 
St. Jonatius College............ Wer Reo ne Immoda, S.T...e00006| 1859 | 1855 
University of the Pacifie*.| Rev. A.C. Hirst, D.D......... socecseee| L802 | 1852 
Santa Clara College........... Rev. R.E. Kenna, Sidi sessseeaeenaes 1855 | 1851 
Pacific Methodist College..| J.S. AUStin, A.M .....ssssosossseeecrrees 1862 | 1861 ‘ 
San Joaquin College........... Na Darius A, Mobley, A. u., | 1883 | 1879 
Hesperian College....... Oivees ALM Elston, As Micsccsssesseccenveovses|| OOS | mLS Ou 
University of Colorado...... Horace M. Hale, A.M......c0cese0e00| L861 | 1877 
Colorado College® w..sesss: hae eae Strieby, acting presi- 1974 | 1874 
Presbyterian College of | George M. Darley......cccocsccseres " 1883 | 1884 


Trinity College........0.0.00 Rev.George W.Smith, D.D ...... 
Wesleyan University.......... John M. Van Vleck, LL. D., 
j acting president. 


lege. LL.D, 
* Statistics of 1886-87. 
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TABLE 49,—<Statistics of Colleges of 


t0 
a 
Location. Name. President. 3 ro} 
a | 
Sik wi 
© Boe 
2 | a 
3 
a|i a 
1 2 3 a| 
ae 
FLORIDA. 2 
36 | Winter Park..........| Rollins College..,.......0000e00| Rev. E. P. Hooker, D. D......-00..6.. | 1885 | 1885 
GEORGIA. | | 
7 | Athens.................., Universily of Georgia........ L. H. Charbonnier, A. M......cecee 1785 | 1891 | 
33 | Atlanta.......... Reaccseey Atlanta University............. Rev. Horace Bumstead, D. D.. 1467 1869 
SOMA tlaritaceeercesccstes | Clark Universit y......c.ccocsseee Rev. E. O. Thayer, A. M.. | 1879 | 1869 
40 | Bowdon..........eceecees Bowdon College.......ssscoeee Rey. F. H. M. Henderson, D.D....| 1857 | 1856 
GUL || Oboe sel6 recnenararencrrrce | Emory College.......... sesseeenee] REV, W.A. Candler, D, D........00008 1836 | 1837 
ILLINOIS. 
42 | Abingdon........ seiests | Hedding College ................, Rev. J. R. Jaques, A. M., D. D., | 1875 | 1855 
PH.D. 
43 | Bloomington........... Illinois Wesleyan Univer- | W.H. WHET. oe ssersnesesesooenserenens 1853 | 1853 
sity. 
44 | Bourbonnais Grove St. Viateur’s College........... Rev. M. J. Marsile, C. 8. V.....s006...| 1874 | 1865 
BOMNCATUN AL Cronssseserseseose! Carthage College.....:......... ev. E. F. Bartholomew, A. M..... 1870 | 1869 
46 | Chicago ......ccccscceers -| St. Ignatius College............ Rev. Edward A. Higgins,s.J ....| 1870 | 1869 
AT ay eure kv..2 secsceesesceeeees Eureka College .. Aon Carl Johann, A.M ......s000 Seencesenecs 1855 | 1849 
48 | Bvamston.......0.cc0se North-western Univ ersity.. ..| Rev. Joseph Cummings, D.p., | 1851 | 1855 
LL.D. 
49 | Ewinge...... Bietacacscceree Ewing College............ Rev. John Washburn, A. M.,D.D_ 1874 | 1867 
BD) || TE OWE E csnocrmosccconse00 Northern Illinois College... A.M. Hansen, A. M., PH. D.......0065 | TSG% eee 5 
51 | Galena........... nee etees German-English Coliege .. Rev. Fr. Schaub, A. Me, 1881 | 1868 
52 | Galesburg........ ecco Knox College AOCOCECOS GRE EEE Hon. Newton Bateman, Oe DM. 1837 | 1841 
TAlgeehye 
53 | Galesburg............-.| Lombard University.......... .| Rev. Nehemiah White, PH.D.....| 1851 | 1852 
54 | Jacksonville...........| Illinois College ..........00s000 Edward A. Tanner, D. D.........0.,| 18385 | 1829 
55 | Lake Forest............ Lake Forest University......| Wm. C. Roberts, D. D., LL. D....... 1856 | 1876 
56 | JERE OU NOC erage ycecenes | McKendree College............ Rev. 2. Villars} DsD:...ssetecese-eeee 1834 | 1828 
Bf || ZLAIMVEOIIT sponcanncooooscn .| Lincoln University ............ a tpert McGinnis, senior pro- | 1865 | 1865 
essor. 
58 | Monmouth............., Monmouth College ..... .... .| J.B. McMichael, D. D......ccccesee woe 1857 | 1856 
59 | Naperville.............. | North-western Coliege....... Bishop Thomas Bowman. .........| 1865 | 1862 
GOMNQWinGyeecescsscceercces | Chaddock College.............. M. D. Hornbeck, A.M.,S.T. B...... 1878 | 1878 
61 | Quincy..................., St. Francis Solanus College mer. P. Anselmus Mueller, o. | 1873 | 1860 
62 | Rock Island............ Augustana College ............ ree T.N VY. Hasselquist, D.D....... 1865 | 1860 
63 Teutopolis.,............ St. Joseph’s Diocesan Col-| Rev. P. Wichael Richardt,o.s. F.| 1881 | 1862 
lege. 
64 | Upper Alton........... Shurtleff College.. w.-| Rev. A.A. Kendrick, B. D...3,....-.| 1835 | 1827 
65 | Westfield.............00 Westfield College. «| Rev. I. L. Kephart, D. D., F.S. Sc..| 1865 | 1865 
66 | Wheaton ..............6. Wheaton College Tet ttesssaccass Charles A. Blanchard ..........0c00 1861 | 1855 
' INDIANA. - 
67 An Indiana University............ David S. Jordan, M.p.,PH.pD., | 1820 | 1824 
LL.D 
68 | Crawfordsville... al eal WOES Cre ivcesscssccsces Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, p. p.,| 1834 | 1853 
Teib, 10) 
69 | Fort Mapes: Concordia College...........6 .| Andrew Baepler, director.........| 1850 | 1839 
70 | Franklin... soe , Franklin College .. seve] REV. William TL. Stott, D. D......... 1844 | 1837 
71 | Greencastle............. | De Pauw University... sues Rev. Alexander Martin, D. D., | 1837 | 1597 
LL. D. 
72 | Hanover ....... ese. | Hanover College...... eceeeets Rev. D. W. Fisher, D. D. , LL. D.... 1832 1828 
73 | Hartsville........ poceoe Hartsville College... Rev. Cy Kira cole yan iicecsc...--- 1851 | 1852 
Pa irvineton ..........c000 ; Butler University............0. ; Be. 3) ownitwAmeteemeecceenceess see, 1850 | 855 
75 | Merom... se Union Christian College.....] Rev. L. J. Aldrich, A. M.,B. D...... 1359 | 1861 
76'| Moore’s Hill... | .Moore’s Hill College.......... Ga Pe Jienkans Aen ies 1k) ae..cteeee 1854 | 1854 
77 | Notre Dame..........., University of Notre Dame Nery oe. Thomas E.Walsh, 18/4 1845 
78 | Richmond... sce] Harlham College............ ioe ahs J. DTiNIS, AGRE... .0:000.-.s0000§ 00 ee 
Ue ee logeville........<...... | ‘Ridgeville College..............| Rev. E.O. Dickinson, A. M.........) 1867 | 1867 
80 | St. Meinrad............. | St. Meinrad’s College.........| Rev. P. Bede Maler, 0. S. B., |....... ..| 1857 
librarian. | 


alncludes 110 istudents in music and 465 non-residents and post-graduates, 
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a. 
Location, Name. President. b rol 
2: 
5 (ie 
Co am 
S S 
2 eI 
3 3 
= al 
4 5 
IOWA. 
College Springs...... Amity College........cscssesoee] Rev. T. J. Kennedy, D. D seseoeeee..| 1853 | 1857 
Davenport Griswold College ..........3...| Rev. C. H. Seymour, S. T. D........., 1859 | 1859 
Wecoralicdeceem cece Norwegian Luther College | Rev. Laur. Larsen............0000 seeee 1865 | 1861 
Des Moines ............ Drake University ...... ........ Geo. T. Carpenter, A.M.,F.4.Sc..| I8S1 | 1331 
Des Moines ............ University of Des Moines...) Rev. J.P. Stephenson, We Rime... 1865 | 1865 
Dubuque..............-..| St. Joseph's College *......... Wery Rev. R&RMAD 2 .....cccoseccoeen}o= ners 73 
airfield) ...cccsecscess | Parson’s College.................| Rev. T. D. Ewing, D.D. sovessececscees| LOVO | HSHa 
Pawvette........... Ra ciesss Upper Iowa Universitv...... Rev. J. W. Bissell, A. M.,D.D...... 1860 | 1857 
Grinnell......... Raecesses Towa, Colleger......<:sccssees--s4| George A. Gates ........... ae anere 1847 | 1848 
Hopkinton............. Lenox'Collece oc. ccsrestesceses: i J, A. Ritchey, PH. Dj-...:.c00s..-ceeees 1856 | 1859 
Dna OlWS. ....c06s6<0: Simpson College........ ccaeee ass Rev. William E. Hamilton, a.m..) 1867 | 1867 
| Iowa City ......0...----| State University of Iowa.... oe &. Schaeffer, a. M.,PH.D} 1847 | 1860 
Mt. Pleasant............, German College...........0......|/ Rev.Jobn Schlagenhauf, a.M...| 1873 | 1873 
Mt. Vernon ............ Cornell College................. .| Rev. Wm. F. King, D. D., LL. D... 1857 | 1853 
OSKa@lOOSA.....c000seceee Oskaloosa College.,.............] J. A. Beattie, .s.. sisscsccsceses| USGI |brSae 
sat pean copogconanocse (enn Collepe.. ss. s te .-:.--- Benjamin Trueblood, Te 1873 | 1873 
Glee ccettters os sc escecs se: Central University ofIows..| Rev. L. A. Dunn, D.D .......0..0000 .-| 1853°} 1853 
TREDOT Hes: .5ssasessseeceees Tabor College..........s000.- --..) Rev. William 3f. Brooks, A.M...) 1866 | 1857 
TOlEMO:. ...sscdssecssessss Western Oollege...........s008 .| Rev. W. M. Beardshear, a.M., D. ‘p| 1855 | 1956 
KANSAS. 
Atchison ..........e00000 St. Benedict’s College......... Rt. Rev. Innocent Wolf, o.s. B ...; 1859 | 1859 
Baldwin............00.0-../ Baker University ........s0s00 .| Rev. Hillary A.Gobin, A.M.,D.D: 1858 | 1858 
Emporia... Rirsecees aBaesecee College of Emporia............ Rev. John F. Hendy, b. Dhssdiecstse -| 1832 | 1883 
Highland.................| Highland University.......... Rev. Duncan Brown, D. D...........| 1855 | 1858 
Holton....... seve.eecsvesos| Campbell Wiiviersity......-.<-| bs. Je EDOCHSHEI crsect..csecocsen- <conte | 1881 | 1882 
JOA GAR INES ccococoe University of Kansas......... Joshua A. Lippincott, D. D., LL. D! 1861 | 1866 
Lecompton.............. Lane University * ee cccseatecce op. Aq Weller QA aie ....cn.sccaereressesee 1852 | 1862 
Oteewa ................... Ottawa Univermity............- WEE. Ward, S008)...cccecccess- eres 1860 | 1865 
SIGINT Siac .00cecces sce St. Mary’s College. Apes erncre Rey. Henry AIBA CEL, Sh dltesscco canes 1869 1870 
Salina ............c000---| Kansas Wesleyan Univer- | Rev.Aaron Schuyler, A.M.,LL.D| 1835 | 1886 
sity. 
| Sterling’ .......cccccscee..| Cooper Slemorial College... Ae Porter, A. B., acting pres- | 1886 | 1887 
ident. 
PRO PCNA) Sees sescveesses- Washburn College....... Beenie Peter MeVicar, A. M., D.D........... 1885 | 1865 
Wichita l.......-- e.. Garfield University............ H. W. Everest, A. M.,°LL. D., | 1855 | 1887 
| chancellor. 
KENTUCKY. 
ES ECO -eereecssnsseuceenes | Berens, College..-....... Rev. E. H. Fairchild.. sees] 1865 | 1853 
Bowling Green ...... Ogden College Wm. A. Obenchain, A. Bt .s.--f Lian || Tea 
Danville....e.ccsscsceee | Centre College Ormond Beatty, LL. D ......00..sse0e 24 | 18a 
Eminence ......./ Eminence College........ pera W.S. Giltner, 22. A......... 1357 
Georgetown...........0. Georgetown College.......... Rev. BR. M. Dudley, D.D | 1839 
Hopkinsville........... South Kentucky College...| James E.Scobery, A. M..........+- ss 1881 
Lexington...............| Kentucky University........ Charles Louis Loos..........-..-.-+ | 1853 | 1859 
Millersburg ............ Kentucky Wesleyan Col- | D. W. JS Ony Agen cececesctesesseeciees 1860 | 1866 
ege. = 
NUDER LY. 00. ccc seers Murray Male and Female |} G. A. Burr...... OEE REC IO coe 1869 1871 
Institute and West Ken- 
tucky Normal School. . - 
North Middletown.) Kentucky Classical and | S. W. Pearcy, A. M....scceeeeree, 1873 | 1877 
Business College. = 
Evi Chi OL sees Central University... ..| L.H. Blanton, D.D., chancellor... 1873 1874 
uussellvilie............ Bethel College ren .....--...- Rev. W.S. Ryland, A.M., PH. D.... 1855 | 1854 
| St. Mary’s....... eeaee ee St. Mary’s College...............1 Rev. David Fennessy, C. B......... , 1837 , 183i 
LOUISIANA, , 
| 
Baton Rouge.......... Louisiana State cee. | Col. J. W. Nicholson, acting 1877 | 1877 


sity 


and 


Agricultural 
| and Mechanical College. 


president. | 
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Meese cb A scnj....-( 10) 831 62| Bad 28 |.....d..ccn 5 lees. | ee 81 
P.E 15{ 8| 28| 36} 100} 29] 10) 2) 0 ae ey We ae 1 
Lutheran...|..csculecceen Seth) oe rr |r cee | eae 83 
Christian...|........ ® 30; 49) 89 =| oe eee eee Z| 3] OF] O 0 8 
arise ......}........ i... | 3 | 33 | ag! RE) | Rae Vee 2 eee Be roe meee | |, 
BET cscsesevee 2) 7) 9] 21) 0] 52) 0 0| 0 af 0} Of 0 0 86 
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Co TP oin amp) S08 38 |... i 151]| 24... Aewwel 
Pay) 25 OU Ob 16S | S1|/ 6) 5 8, 0] 0); O, 0} 92 
2) a | cee aot) 2| oF of Only. 2d 2 eer ie 93 
10| 231152) 190) 104) 45/ of] 2 52} 4; 0| Of} 100 94 
Mees) St or 2] 1) 1 ci) es ioe | 95 
CP cOmmocummes 1835 |........]..:.. * 12 oe | | melee | 96 
Cimeo commen ig 129) 17 | a... s,s al»... asi) La 97 
9| 17] 671 71) 24) 28 als LOSer. 180. tees cic «a: cas talesennees ee. 98 
a eT 0 et a =) 19 | 2 |..n..ce.| Sh 9D 
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19} 21 | 0} 102 | of o| o 7 ed ee (ei Dea 100 
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TABLE 49.—Statistics of Colleges of 


re 


bp 
Location. Name, President. Gin ° 
5 | & 
3 | 6 
g |e 
a 2) 
A a 
i 2 3 4 od 
LOUISIANA—cont’d. 
Grand Coteau.........| St. Charles College..............,| Rev. John Montillot,s. J... 1852 | 1837 
Jackson..........00.00...| Centenary College of | Rev. W.L.C. Hunnicutt, p.p.....| 1839 | 1839 
Louisiana. 
Keachie.............0...| Keachie College .........cceeee C. P. Fountain ......... sues Fageceiee .| 1856 | 1856 
New Orleans..........., College of the Immaculate 1856 | 1847 
Conception. ; 
New Orleans..........| Leland University.....2........ .| 1870 | 1870 
New Orleans........... New Orleans University.... .| 1878 | 1865 
New Orleans...........] Southern University........... 1880 | 1883 
New Orleans........... Straight University............ 1869 | 1870 
New Orleans...........) Tulane University of | Wm. Preston Johnston, Lu. D...| 1834 | 1834 
Louisiana. 
Shreveport..............] Thatcher Institute.............., Captain George E. Thatcher, | 1886 | 181 
M.A, 
MAINE. 
Brunswick........ trsees Bowdoin College ...............] Rev. William DeWitt Hyde, p.p| 1794 | 1802 
Lewiston....... Parsee: Bates College....................| Rev. Oren B. Cheney, D.D...........| 1863 | 1863 
Waterville ...........0.. Colby University................{ Rev. Geo.D.B. Pepper, D.D.,LL.D| 1820 | 1818 
MARYLAND, 
Annapolis.,.........0..| St. John’s College..........00.{ THOmag Fell, A. B.....ccccssscsssecseees 1784 | 1789 
IBRIGIMIOLe..5..ss00-0-000 Baltimore City College ~....| William Elliott, Jr .......eesecseeleseeerees| 1839 
Baltimore.......ccscoeee Johns Hopkins University| Daniel C. Gilman, a. M., LL. D.. ... 1867 | 1876 
Baltimore.......cescceee Loyola College.........cccsceeees Rev. F. A. Smith, S. J............2.0006, 1858 | 1841 
Ellicott City............] Rock Hill College........ Pee Brother Attale........ Seca stseotte escee 1865 | 1857 
Ellicott City............| St.Charles’s College...........| Rev. F.L. M. Dumont,s.s., A. af..| 1830 | 1848 
Emunitsburg..........., Mt.St. Mary’s College.........| Rev. Edward P. Allen, A. M.........| 1830 | 1808 
New Windsor...... ...| New Windsor Collegeand | Rev. A. M. Jelly, D. D.............c000 1866 } 1840 
Windsor Female College. 
Westminster...........| Western Maryland College.| Rev. T. H. Lewis, A. M., D. D......... 1868 | 1867 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amherst .............., Amherst College.............-.| Rev. Julius H, Seelye,D.D.,LL.D..| 1825 | 1821 
Boston .....c0c..ces0c0082.| BOSton College.......ccssecssees Robert Fulton, S.J ...ccccccccsoes coseee 1863 | 1864 
BOSUOM ..cscseseesece-ces Boston University.............| William F. Warren, s.T. D., LL. D.| 1869 | 1873 
Cambridge........ ree Harvard University............| Charles W. Eliot, LL. D........0.000.| 1650 1638 
College Hill............ Tufts College ....... wisosseneiees Rev. Elmer H. Capen, D. D.....0...| 1852 | 1855 
Williamstown ....... Williams College ...... geneous Franklin Carter, PH. D., LL. D.....| 1793 ; 1798 
W orcester...........00.. College of the Holy Cross..| Rev. Samuel Cahill,s.J............ .| 1865 | 1843 
MICHIGAN, 
Adrian.......ccccccee| Adrian College........00000-.. G. B. McElroy, D. D., PH. D., | 1859 | 1859 
chairman of faculty. 
AlDION. .......cscccraseeees| Albion College............ seosveee| Rev. L. R. Fiske, D. D., Ls. Duseseeee| 1861 | 1861 
Ann Arbor........ seers University of Michigan...... James B. Angell, LL. D ......0.02+., 1837 | 1841 
Battle Creek...........,| Battle Creek College........| W.-W. Prescott, A. Mussssseeers an 1874 | 1874 
IBENZONIa ...25.......0 Grand Traverse College’® ...| S. B. Harvey .......:.csssscssesssssseneeee|-sesesens 1863 | 
Detroit....... sane Detroit College .........0+ w...} Rev. John P, Frieden, §. J.......-+- 1881 | 1877 
Hillsdale.........ccccces- Hillsdale College ...............| Hon. George F. Mosher, A. o.....| 1855 | 1855 
BVO ANAL. .c vsdicosssese Hope College .......cseseseesseees Rev. Charles Scott, D. D.........0-. 1866 | 1866 
Kalamazoo ....... .....| Kalamazoo College............ Rey. Monson A. Willcox, D.D ...| 1833 | 1833 
Olivet ...... tek an cocess Olivet College..........0........) Rev. HoratioQ. Butterfield,p.p.| 1859 | 1459 
MINNESOTA. 
wolleceville............ St. John’s University.......... Alexius Edelbrock, 0.S. B .......+ 1857 | 1857 
Hamline.... .... 20080 .| Hamline University ... .| Rev. Geo. H. Bridgman, D. D...... 1854 1854 
Macalester ............. Macalester College ...........-| Rev. T. A. MeCurdy, D. D........005- 1858 | 1884 
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MINNESOTA—Ccon- 
tinued. | 
| 
169 | Minneapolis........... Augsburg Seminary ........... Rev. Georg Sverdrup .......s000+-.-| 1£69 | 1869 | 
170 | Minneapolis ........... University of peerage | Cyrus NOTthropye bp. | 186S | 1869 
171 | Northfield............... Carleton College... .| Rev. James W.Strong, D.D........ 1866 | 1867 
MISSISSIPPI, 
774 | |) CURTAY OPO is onocopedeadboadoce Mississippi College ............ Rev. W.S. Webb, D. D.....scesseseees6) LE00 | 1850 
173 | Holly Sprines.........| Rust University.............000 Rey. Chas. E. Libby, PH. B......... 1869 | 1869 
174 | Holmesville............ Kavanaugh College............ Rev. H. Walter Featherstun...... 1885 | 1884 
175 | University....... Mesiees University of Mississippi ...| Edward Mayes, LL. D., F.s.sc., | 1844 | 1848 
chairman of the faculty. 
MISSOURI. 
GEES OlLVAT ercrccsecses ses < South-west Baptist College.! Julius M. Leavitt, A.M., PH.D...| 1879 | 1878 
177 | Bowling Green ...... Pike County College .........) Hrnest W. Dow........sssssseeee nececod 1887 | 1881 
A SMIM@ATCOM . 2 esisecsceouseecs Christian University........... ‘Thomas F’, Campbell...........ec000 1852 1857 
179 | Cape Girardeau.. ... St. Vincent’s College ......... Rev. P. V. Byrne, GC. i.c--.s.e ee 1843 | 1842 
180 | Columbia ............... Pater of the State of | S.S. Laws, A.M., M.D., LU. D...... 1839 | 1840 
issouri. 
181 | Edinburg................| Grand River College ......... | Rev. J.T. Williams, A.™M., D.D...| 1876 | 1845 
TEE |) IDEASED coooonsccecotesons CentraliColles caterer: OSE Pp! Corprew, A. M. , chair- 1855 | 1857 
man of the faculty. 
TEES |] JETTA, coocconcodeecoosboa. ‘Westminster College .......... Rev. William H. Marquess........| 1853 | 1853 
184 | GlASZOW «....eerccerees Lewis College ™ .......cc....0+00 | Reve vin Gunes Deb reinrccerte rates 1867 | 1867 
185 | Glasgow .................| Pritchett School Institute...) J.S. Kendall.......scsssrscrseseees 1868 | 1865 
186 | La Grange ............5 La Grange College............. J. F. Cook, A.31.,LL.D. ...| 1859 1866 
7 LET DETUVc...cscerencavessss William Jewell College.....| James G. Clark, xz. D., chair- | 1849 , 1850 
| manof the faculty. | 
188 | Morrisville..............,| Morrisville College ............ | Rev. J.B, EMMIS .....000:sscesesacosseesse] LEZZ (S22 
SOM PSteWOUlSy.sssesesesesee epcee of the Christian | Rev. Brother Paulian.............. 1855 | 1851 
rothers. 
190 | St. Louis.. .| St. Louis University ........... Rev. Henry Moeller,s. J.. ..| 1832 | 1829 
GIG St. MOUS teccce reece eeees Washington University .. | BM. S.Snow, acting chancellor. «| 1853 | 1854 
192 | Sprinefield..............) Drury College... Beprancis I, lncallStyeccsrccseseeensts 1873 | 1873 
193 | Tarkio ........ s.00...| Tarkio College... .. Rev. J. A. Thompson, A. M...seoree 1885 | 1883 
194 | Warrenton............ .| Central Wesleyan College | Rev. Herman A. Koch, D.D........ 1864 | 1864 
MONTANA. 
195 | Deer Lodge........... .| College of Montana,............ Rev. D. J. McMillan, D. D........... 1884 | 1883 
NEBRASKA, 
196 | Central City............ Nebraska Central College... Rev. H. A. Crane, A. M.......0+e00-) 1885 | 1885 
MOAN ICTOLE cic cccscdscsee cesses @ Doane College... Rev. David B. Perry, A. M......0006 1872 | 1872 
198 | Lincoln .| University of Nebraska... | Irving J. Manatt, PH.D.,LUL.D., | 1869 | 1871 
chancellor. 
199 | Neligh ....... Gates Collecemree sc .-s-..<0e: D.J. Baldwin, sree ute ssceneenn 1881 | 1882 
200 | Omaha............ saesevent Creighton College...........000 Rey. M. P. Dowling, s. One .| 1879 | 1879 
NEVADA | 
UHL BE CN Ol... c.cssccveseseccoet State University of Nevada., Le Roy D. Brown, A.M., PH.D ...| 1864 | 1874 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
202 | Hanover...... eseen Dartmouth College............ Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, p.p., | 1769 | 1770 
Wily 1) 
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2038 
204 


205 
206 


207 


2355 
236 


237 | 


NEW JERSEY. 


Newark ..... meee ceshaiass 
New Brunswick Sebes 
PAIMCebOlmeterererertces 
Vineland..... 


REW MEXICO, 


NEW YORK. 
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TABLE 49.—Statistics of Colleges of 


Name, President. 8 
3 
3) 
Cet 
} 
3 
fas | 
Qa | 
2 +) 4 
St. Benedict’s College.........| Rev. Hugo Paff, 0.s.8., PH.D...../ 1881 
Rutgers College ...... ie. Merrill Edward Gates, LL. b., | 1770 
L. H.D. 
College of New Jersev...... Rev. Francis L. Patton; p. p., 


LL.D 
College of the Sacred Heart) Rey. Eugene H. Porcile, s. P. 31.. 


University of New Mexico.. 


Rev. E. Lyman Hood, A. m., 
acting president. | 


| ea 

| 
| 1746 
1887 
1881 

| 

E 

I 


Allegany.................{ St. Bonaventure’s College..; Fr. Joseph Butler, 0.8. ¥.......8 | 1875 
PATI G ALG teeresesenenss St. Stephen’s College......... Rey. Robert B. Fairbairn,p.p., | 1860 
LL.D. 
Brooklyn ...............| Brooklyn Collegiate and | David H. Cochran, PH.pD., LL.D ) 1854 
Polytechnic Institute. 
Brooklyn ........ eee St. Francis College.............. Brother Jerome, 0.8. F .............. 1884 
Buffalo......... sacae scare: Canisius College.........0......, Rev. Theodore Van Rossum, | 1883 
Soils 
Canton........ sosssesosese} OL. Lawrence University..... Rev. Absalom Graves Gaines, | 1856 
D.D. 
ClintOnerwsssceed ress EL ain COMEC Olle’ espe tenees= Rey. Henry Darling, D. D., LL. D.| 1812 | 
GeNneVA, o...000 vastus: Hobart College ............«00.., Eliphalet Nott Potter,s. T. p., | 1825 | 
ELD: 
~ Hamilton ....ccccoccsees Madison University ............ Rev. Ebenezer Dodge, D. D., | 1846 
LL. D. 
New York......... cece: College of the City of New | Alexander S. Webb, LL. D......... 1847 
ork. 
New York............... Columbia College............0.. Henry Drisler, Lu. p., acting | 1754 
president. 
New York..............| Manhattan College............ BrotherwWastinwesseeet erect 1863 
ING W.eY OTK crecseanseess University of the City of Bey Agnty M, MacCracken, D. | 1831 
New York. 
Niagara University; Niagara University............ Rev, “Michael J. Kircher, c.a., | 1883 
secretary. 
Rochester..............., University of Rochester ..... on B. Anderson, LL. D., u. | 1850 | 
Schenectady......... Union) Colle gemareecrsc.ceres H. a. Webster cg 1795 
SYYACUSE ......ccseeecceee| DY TACUSE University setae carte Rev. Chas. N. Sims, D. D.,; LL. 1870 
D., chancellor. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Chapel Hill............ University of North Caro- |] Hon. Kemp P. Battle, Lu. D....... 1789 
lina. 
Charlotte ............. Biddle University ..........00 Rev. W. F. Johnson, D. D............ 1877 
Davidson College...| Davidson College............... Rev. Luther McKinnon, D. D.....| 1837 | 
Ni Pleasant esses North Carolina College...... Rev. J. George Schaid, a. M........| 1859 
Maleigly.......ccc..ccsese|) DHANV WMIVEESIU Wests scteseceeeee|| LUC Vin ldln Nis INT DE ID srencsnmecees 1875 
Rutherford ............ Rutherford College............) Rev. Robert L. Abernethy, {| 1871 
A.M., D.D. 
Salisbury ..............«|| Livinestomm@olleger..........) ReVed.C. Price yp Dieredeercsscerse: 1879 
Trinity College.....,;| Trinity College ................. John Franklin Crowell, A. B.....) 1852 
Wake Forest........... | Wake Forest College.......... Charles E. Taylor, D.D.,B. LIT...| 1834 
Weaverville ........... | Weaverville College........... | S..R. Trawick, Alm........ sesess cece onU. 
OI, | 
EANLSE OM veces, cztns ove cna ood Buchtel College......... suk Rev. O. Cone, Dare csescesesceceecal 1870. 
ANSTURITIG) aiecercneneceree. Ashland College * ..........00 David Bailey... menos ... 1878 
ANUMNG@ INS scacoecncnosnoecden Ohio University........... waceee Charles W. Super, hy AT, PH.D... 1804 | 
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» By. 0 9 9 0 0 65 0 0 0 65 o| 18 | 0 6 8 215 
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2) ae oar) RG 


280 
281 


aes 


| 
| . | 
Location. President. K 
> 
a 
S) | 
Smt 
° 
8 
a 
a 3 4 | 
eee ee | 
ouio—continued. i 
Hak 3 ae meavesneeeteres Baldwin University... aes. SEU See eeeesctescecre socseese| L806 | 1856 
NB CLEA hee oreircuscneeessenee German Wallace College... Rev. Wiliam Nast, D. De, ....| 1864 | 1864 
Broskign ieee Calvin College... nacmooonst) Let earls Elle lan oKey Ces NES IC}, D)onococeonce: 1883 | 1873 
Cincinnati .............) St. Joseph’s College... Swat: AEE Rev. Jas. Rogers, C.S. G.c.seccernees 1873 | 1871 
Cincinnati ..... «| St. Xavier College.............., Rev. Henry A. Schapman,s. J...) 1869 | 1831 
Cincinnati ..........00 University of Cincinnati AE Jacob D. Cox, A.M.,LL. D.. 1870 | 1873 
Cleveland............... Adelbert College of West- | Rev. Hiram C. Haydn, D. ‘D., 1826 | 1826 
ern Reserve University. LL. D. 
College Hill.............| Belmont College........... OE P.V.N. Myers, A. Mus. ccscsscsoscseeese| 1846 | 1846 
Columbus...............| Capital University...........00. Rey. M. Loy, D. D....... scaceceen eesoeeet 1800 | 1853 
Columbus ........00¢40 Ohio State University........ William H. Scott, Lu. D...... ..| 1870 | 1873 
Delaware .....<.50... -- Ohio Wesleyan University..| Rev. Charles H. ‘Payne, D. D., .» | 1844 | 1844 
Trib, 1) 
Findlay..............| Findlay College ........0000e JR... Tatchaw.....theecscssssceveess| LSS2 | 1886 
(Gamibiene:....+.0,-.-+7|pMEMYOI COMECZE Ecce veces. ..| Rev. Waa. 3. Bodine, p.D.. 1824 | 1825 
Germantown ......... Twin Valley College Orvon Graff Brown, "AL M ecsocseee| 1887 | 1886 
Grail ley menerseeseseees Denison University............]| Rev. Galusha Anderson, D. D., 1832 | 1831 
| LL.D. 
Hiram ...... eEonOeee Hiram College....................| Colman Bancroft, M. S......... 1867 | 1867 
Marietta .....,..........| Marietta College..... ...........| Hon. John Eaton, PH. D., VL. D...| 1885 | 1835 
SVs nM OM es. .-senerenees Mt. Union College ..... samesces | GW. Clarke, A. M. vacting presi- 1858 | 1846 
ent. 
New Concord.........,| Muskingum pone Raeticetes .' Rev. John D.Irons.. 1837 | 1837 
} Oberlin ,...... .........| Oberlin ‘College...... socscecceeee, REV. James H. Fairchild, ay D. - 1883 1833 
Oxfordienee sn... Miami University AED wee) R.W. McFarland, A.M.,LU.D...... 1809 | 1816 
Rio Grande............ Rio Grande College ............5 John BL. Davis............ss.cescersreees 1875 | 1876 
SClOpe re easaeaceuscens Scio: Colllesenereren.....-s-or0 » Rev.G. B. Smith, PH. D.........04..- 1866 | 1866 | 
; ys .| Wittenberg College~*....... no Rev. S.A. Ort DiDnesscscesssenerens 1845 | 1845 | 
(GN... <ecere .| Heidelberg College............, Rev.G. W. Williard, D.D.,LL.D..| 1851 | 1850 | 
Urbana secccecccsessesece Urbana University ............ | Thomas F. Moses, A. M., M.D...... | 1850 } 1851 | 
Westerville ............ Otterbein University ......... Rev. Henry Garst, D.D........sse008 1847-1847 : 
Wilmington .......000- Wilmington College ~*........ James B. Unthank, M.5S............- | 1875 ; 187 
Wooster ......... eeertces University of Wooster ...... Rev. Sylvester F. Scovel............ 1866 | 187 \ 
Yellow Springs...... Antioch College .................| Rev. Daniel A. Long, A.M., D.D., | 1852 | 1853 
LL.D. 
OREGON. 
Eugene City...........1 University of Oregon......... John W. Johnson, A.M ....eseeeeee-| 1876 | 187 
Forest Grove .........| Pacific University and Tu- | Rev. J. F. Ellis, A. M.,D.D..........., 1854 | 1843 
alatin Academy. 
MeMinnville...........| MeMinnville College ........ BEEN. LG > POnval SOM eseseseeesteetees 1859 | 1860 
Salem Wrceces ce nEEBeSE Willamette University~*.....) Rev. Thomas Van Seoy, A. M., | 1853 | 1844 
D. D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, | 
1 
Allegheny City ...... Western University of | Milton B. Goff, A.M.,LL.D......... 1819 . 1819 
Pennsylvania. 
Allentown..,..........) Muhlenberg College...........| Rev. Theodore L. Seip, D. D........ | 1867 1867 7 
PA nM VIER... scmeeecees | Lebanon Valley College.....) ES. LOrenZ ....cccccccssescscersceessesee 1867 1866 
Beatty ...... ssereseeseeces! St. Vincent’s College ........., Rt. Rev. Andrew Hintenach, | 1870 : 1846 
0.8. B. 
Beaver Falls............ Geneva College...... ceo eee Rev. H. H. George, D. Du........c200e 1853 1849 
Carlisle ....... soueeeeeesn | Dickinson College....... eed Charles F.Himes, Pr. D., acting | 1783 | 1783 
president. 
Chestev.................., Pennsylvania Military | Col. Charles E. Hyatt, c. £......... 1862 1862 
; Academy. | 
AAS COM seeccorecsceseacenet Lafayette College..............., Rev. James H.M.Knox,p.p., | 1826 1832 
LL. D. 
Bec eng « euces: Ursinusi€ olle@aeire.ccess:.+-.-- | Rev. J. HLA. Bomberger, D. D.....| 1869 1870 
rilleyP 
Gettys urg ssesereeeee, Pennsylvania College ........ Rev. H. W. McKnight, D. D,........) 18382 1832 
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296 


315 


316 
317 
318 
519 


oa | 


821 
822 


| Meadville... 


Location. 


1 


PEN NSYLVANIA—Con- 
tinued. 


Greenville..........ce 
Grove Citys... 
Haverford a 
Lancaster ..... 


Lewisbure......eceeoe *e 


New Berlin.. 


New Wilmington... 


Philadelphia............ 
Philadelphia .......... 
JETTEEST DIOU RS? asonconacoann dc 
Swarthmore......... 

Vill sim ON ar eceeetesstes 
Washington............ 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence........... 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston suaasereeteeel 


2 


Thiel! College ............ 
Grove City College 
Haverford College. 


Franklin and Ma rs ‘h ‘all 


College. 
Bucknell University... 


Allegheny Colleze..... 


Central Pennsylvania 


College. 
Westminster College... 
La Salle College... 


pe of “Pennsylv oe 


Catholic Coilege of 
Holy Ghost. 


.| Swarthmore College.. 


Villanova College 


the 


Washington and Jefferson 


Coliege. 


College of Charleston 


-| Brown University .....ccccses 


sident. 


/ 


Name. Presi 


3 


.| Rev. David McKee, A. Bf....csseeee 


Isaac C. Ketler, A.M., PH.D........ 
.| Isaae Sharpless, sc. 
Rev. Thomas Gilmore “Apple, 


D.D., LL. D. 
David 3. Hill. LL. D 


D. 


Rev. Wilbur G. Williams, D.pD... 
Rev. Aaron E. Gobble, A. M........ 


Rev. R.G. Ferguson, D.D........0. 


Brother Isidore......... 


William Pepper, M.D., LL.D ..... 


Rev. John T. Murphy,c.s. sP.... 


Edward I. Magill, LL. D............ 


Rev. FP. M. Sheeran,s.T.B.,0.S. 4 


Rev. James D. Moffat, D.D......... 


Rev. E. G. Robinson, D.D., LL. D., 


1 


H. E.Shepherd, A.M., LL. D.. 


Columbia... .ccccoceeees Allen University .......s.0000 J. W. Morris, A.M . re 
Colunibia..... sosescesee) SOULH Carolina COM Ie: . John M. Mebryde, PH. De LL. D.. 
Due West........ Petecan Erskine College .. concep Rev. W. MiGreer, D.Di...2.c1ss056: 
Greenville......... neseee Furman Univ ersity.. Boose acca Rev. Charles Manly, D.D. 
Newberry...........--..| Newberry College ...........0.., Rev. GW. Holland, A. mM. PH. De 
Spartanburg... -| Wofford College....... | James H. Carlisle, a. M. LL.D. 
Walhalla................./ Adger College........... seooeeeeees) Del Kemper... Ue scaenieeewocnsees 
TENNESSEE. 
Athens........cccccceee-s-| Grant Memorial Univer- | John F. Spence, S. T.D........cce000 
sity | 
Bristol........... oogoqnge0 ge College AR caustieeseccsccees Rev. J. Albert Wallace, A.M...... 
Chattan 002 ........0- Chattanooga University... Rev. Edward S. Lewis, A. ™ ...... 
Clarksville....... fee South-western Presbyte- Rev. J.N. Waddel, D.D., LL.D..... 
rian University.* 
HWASSEE ...0c0-c0 cosces Hiwassee College......-.....0« Rey. J. H. Brunner, A.M., D. D..... 
JACKSON....s0000eeeeee7) SONtH-western Baptist Uni-| George W. Jarman, LL.D........0 
versity. 
Knoxville..............., University of Tennessee; | Chas. W. Dabney, Jr..........0000000 
; | ‘Tennessee Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 
Lebanon .....)..cssessret | Cumberland University...... Nathan Green, LL.D., chancel- 
. lor. 
McKenzie bec eeeeeacreere Bethel College..................| Rev. J. L. Dickens, A. M.,PH.D.. 
Maryville....... reveceee Maryville College.............. Rev. E. A. Elmore, A.M., chair- 
an. 
Memphig............. Christian Brothers’ Col- | Rev. Brother Maurelian.......... 6 
lege. 
Milligan.. ef vl ligame@olle@en..........--<s | ETO DW.O OG SPAM set enecsssievsss ee roees 
Mossy Creel... .| Carson College.......... Miseeses | Rev. W.A. Doe emery. D- D. 
Nashville Rerieiseeeccas Central Temnessee College... Rev. J. Braden, D.D.. opo000s 
MASHVUIE oes Fisk University................4. Rev. I. M. Cravath, D.D. ae 
PNAS MVILIE 1 ...5..0.0 .| Roger Williams eet Rey. Adfred O @svieny DvDic.-c.es sete 
sity. 
| SCN IN Ue ee epee Vanderbilt University........ lb. C. Garland, A.i., LL.D.........0. 
|| SEWEMOE ccoconconssooone University of the South.....| Rev. Telfair Hodgson, D. D........ 


* Statistics of 1886-37, 


Date of Charter. 


> 


1764 


1872 


1882 
1853 
1866 
1867 


| 1883 | 


1873 | 
1858 | 


Year of First Opening. 


a 


1765 


1785 
1881 
1805 
1839 
1851 
1858 
1854 
1877 


1867 
1869 
1886 
1875 


1849 
1874 


1795 


1842 


1847 
1819 


val 


1869 
1849 | 
1866 | 
1867 | 
1864 


1875 
1868 


a Includes students in the biological and philosophical departments, 
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ce Partially. 


b Department of the University of South Carolina. 
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847 
348 


349 


350 | 
351 | 


302 
353 
S04 
805 
306 


357 


et 
g 
Location. Name. President, x 1 oO 
a le 
S ie 
| ue 
3 eo 
=) a 
1 | 2 4 Oo 
—_ =, = a an 
TENNESSEE—cont'd. 
Tusculum...... apCepeKer Greeneuie and Tusculum | Rev. Jere Moore, D.D..,..cssecccseee} L79L | 1794 
ollege. 
Winchester ...... ..... Winchester Normal.....,....| Jamies W. Terrill ......ccccccsrssesseeee] 1873 | 1878 
i 
TEXAS, 
PRAISE ..scsess, sooseseeese|, University of Texas...........| Leslie Waggener, A.M., LU.D., | 1881 | 1883 
chairman of faculty. 
Fort gy orth............ Texas Wesleyan College....| Rev. A. A. Johnson, D.D......000.. 1881 | 1881 
Galveston.............:. St. Mary’s University......... Theobald W. Butler, $. J........000 1854 | 1855 
Georgetown .......000 South-western pee ..| Rev. John W. Heidt, a. M.,D.D...} 1875 | 1873 
THAMTEON ...ccccceces of Hamilton College... -« | Ro, NUL. JNM ULI tee pes ac ceeeyerieee see 1885 | 1885 
Italy soecsececeearel BLODG EMStite @yercc-ss05occce: AT. Seitz ....:0 eee eee 1886 | 1879 
Mansicid. serssedssaees! "| Mansfield Male and Fe- | D. AG Limbaper and S.P.Ren- | 1872 | 1869 
male College. * 
DaladOp cerccicececesttes Salado College......ccesscscescees or Ullrich ..c....s.cccsssssorseereee sae 1860 | 1860 
Tehuacana.....ccrcseoes Trinity University...........00 L. A. Johnson... ..| L870 | 1869 
RV ECO sisted cesevenseees Baylor University ......cccs000 Rev. Rufus C. Burleson, D.D., ., | 1845 | 1846 
UTAR. Eos 
Salt Lake City........ University of Deseret......... Jolin BR. Paw 3G D....s.00sss0seeceee 1850 | 1850 
VERMONT. 
Salary o COT ee seceseeceee University of Vermontand Be Matthew H. Buckham, | 1791 1800 
State Agricultural College 
Middlebury .| Middlebury College .......000 Ezra Brainerd, A. Mussscssreeseeesee} 1800 | 1801 
VIEGINIA 
Ashland........ beet Randolph Macon College...| W. W. Smith, A. Mfu.....csssssssssseerees 1830 | 1832 
AS TRUY eee ove deen cnsts Emory and Henry College..| Thomas W. Jordan, M. A.....ccsee 1839 | 1838 
Hampden-Sidney...| Hampden-Sidney College ..| Rev. Richard McIlwaine, p. D...| 17 1775 
Lexington ...........0.. | Washington and Lee Uni- | Gen. G. W. C. Lee, LL. D........20000 1782 | 1749 
versity. ‘ 
Richmond .........0008 Richmond College..............| H.H. Harris, M.A.,LL. D., chair- | 1840 | 1832 
man of the faculty. 2 a 
SHES 101 Set eeomena Roanoke College .....+ 000+ Julius D. Dreher, A. M., PH. D...... 1853 | 1853 | 
University of Vir- | University of Virginia........ William M. Thornton, chair- | 1819 | 1825 
ginia. man of the faculty. 
WASHINGTON TER- 
RITORY. 
Seattle ........0000...6| University of Washington | T.M. Gatch, A. M., PH. Dusessscesseoee 1861 | 1862 
Territory. 
Walla Walla........ .. Whitman College......00 coe A.J. Anderson, A. M.,PH.D......../ 1883 | 1866 
WEST VIRGINIA, . 
Flemington ........0. | West Virginia College........ Mhomas HyPeder te. ..resssevssees= 1869 | 1868 
Morgantown..........., West Virginia University ..| E. M, Turner, Lu.  » Ee 1867 | 1867 
WISCONSIN. ; 
PAD DIEtOMe ..c.escrececece Lawrence University......... | Rev. Bradford P, Raymond, | 1849 | 1849 
! PH.D.. D.D. 2 
122) (0) ae ae Beloit College........ssee eer Rev. Edward D. Eaton, D.p., | 1846 | 1847 : 
Tse D, aA 
Galesvilllec..-.c.cres Galesville University.......... Rev.J.Irwin Smith, D.D.........| 1854 | 1859 | 
Madison ................., University of Wisconsin*...) T.C, Chamberlin, 4, M., PU.D..... 148 | 184 
INTERCOM. sccevcccscosescess Milton College...................| Rev. W.C. Whitford, A.M.,D.D.. 1867 1s44 
ACI rcrscscccseyesaesuss Racine College.......ccsececscoees Reval. Z. Gray, Sab) Diseesssscs- cree ‘| eee 1852 
PRU OW ecesssesiccoscssacace Ripon College.........scssssseeees Rev. Edward H. Merrell, p. D.....| 1855 1855 
Sits LERRAWOVENS Gsoneesene on Seminary of St. Francis of | Joseph Rainer.......cccoceecrres ssteees qeoverees| 1806 
Sales, _ 
Watertown .... oo... .| North-western University*} Rev. Augustus F. Ernst ........... 1867 | 1865 


| le eee OEE EEE eee 
* Statistics of 1886-87. 
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List of Universities and Colleges from which no Information has been Received. 


am le a a 


Location. Name. Location. | Name. 

Greensborough, Ala...| Sonthern University. South Orange, N. J...! Seton Hall College. 
San Francisco, Cal...... | St. Mary’s Colleze. Alfred Centre, N. Y...| Alfred University. 
Macon, Ga......... evs eeeeee!| Mereer University. | Brooklyn, N. Y.......0 St. John’s College. 
Macon, Ga... ccccsecssees Pio Nono College. | Fordham, N.Y..........) St. John’s College. __ 
CGrrimneiiie, Pib...... .....4 Blackburn University. | New York, N. Y........ | Coliege of St. Francis Xa- 
Terre Haute, Ind........ | St. Bonaventure’s Col- | vier. 

| lege. New Athens, Ohio....|/ Franklin College. 


Mount Pieasant, lowa! Iowa Wesleyan Univer- || Wilberferce, Ohio......| Wilberforce University. 
| sity. | Corvallis, Uregon ....... ' Corvallis College. 
Tardstown, Ky.........../ St. JoSeph’s Colleze. | Philomath, Orezon....| Philomath College. 
Farmdale, Ky............ Kentucky Military In- | Lincoln University, | Lincoln University. 
stitute, Alun. key 
New Liverty, Kv........, Concord College. iporctioy 2a eee St. Francis College. 
Convent P.O., La... | Jefferson College (St. || Philadelphia, Pa...... | St. Joseph's College, 
| Mary’s). || Spencer, Tenn............; Burritt College. 
Chestertown, Md....... | Washington College. ese rma tle Xereeeeerers | Austin College. 
Nehraska City, Nebr..| Nebraska College. i| Bethany, VW. Was.......- ' Bethany College. 
York, Nebr........ Bee canse | Methodist Episcopal Col- | 
| lege of Nebraska. | | 
i 


Memoranda to Table 49. 


{ 
5 = 1 
Location. | Name. | Remarks. 
1 
ETRE CANVAGO CG Os ...csscccasscscecsecacee Bee ee eee ere erenesceescccesss’ | Lincoln College..................| Suspended. 
PECL HULS NTO). ccssse conercace acess Rercueeteewedesss Rete eitneeeeseacasdasecsc Sedalia University..............! Mail returned, 
La Grande, Oregon...... Euan cnertcererscdeae se cccsisseaigcsseesiceeusanes | Blue Mountain University..| Mail returned. 
RPE oN IROL OM 20... cassaccaccncecacarssessssscecnesccscaccececane | Cerise aniCollerenss ee | Discontinued. 
ICUS OMA... ccess costes cuweces asccceeteteetnescoseee: Beene eisai bores: Monongabeia College.........; Discontinued. 


! | 


DISTRIBJTION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS BY STATES. 


Tn response to repeated calis for the information, Table 51 has been prepured, showing 
the distribution of college students by States. 

The data have been drawn from the catalogues of two handred and eighty-eight col- 
leges, which publish the residences of their students. in all but thirty-one cases the 
catalogues were for the year i&87.! 

In twenty-five cases the catalogues of 1885-86 were employed; in five those of 1884-835, 
and in one ease the catalogue of 1888. 

Students in preparatory and professional departments have been excluded save in the 
case of nine colleges, where distinction was impossible. In these, however, the majority 
of the students were known to be collegiate. 

The totals in Column 57, Table 51, shov the number of students attending the col- 
leges of the respective States. 

The total at the foot of each column shows the number of students attending college 
from the State whose name heads the column. 

Reading the table from left to right the entry in each column shows the number of 
students in the colleges of the State named at the left of the line to be credited to the 
State named at the head of the column. 

Reading down 4 column the entries show in what States the students credited to the 
State whose name appears at the top of the column are attending college. 

Table 50 presents in 2 somewhat condensed form the particulars given in Table 51. 
Column 2 shows the number of college students credited to each State, and Column 3 
the ratio of the sane to the colleze population. Column 5 shows the total number cf 
students in the colleges of each State so far as known to the Office. The remaining col- 
ums show the geographical distribution of the students attending the cclieces of the 
severai States. By reference to Table 51, it appears from Column 87 that there were 432 
students attending colleges in Maine. Heading from lef to right it appears tat 373 of 
these were credited to Maine, 29 to New Hampshire, 2 to Vermont, 15 to Massachusetts, 
ete, Again, the total at the foot of Column 3 shows that Maine furnished 496 college 
students. Reading down the column it appears that 373 of these were attending col- 
leges in Siaine, 17 in New Hampshire, 63 in Massachusetts, ete. 


1 This includes 188¢-&7, 1387, 1837-88, 
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TABLE 51.—Showing State Residence of Students in Two Hundred and Eighty-cight Colteges; 
: also the States in which these Students Attend College. 
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TABLE 51.—Showing Staie Residence of Students in Two Hundred and Kighty-cight Colleges; 
also the States in which these Students Attend Coliege—Continued. 
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SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE ENDOWED BY THE NATIONAL LAND GRANT. 


REMARKS ON TABLE 52. 


Table 52 presents the summarized statistics of thirty-two institutions endowed hy the 
land grant of 1862. ‘To these must be added the Oregon State Agricultural College at 
Corvallis, which reports no particulars beyond the fact that the present is the first year 
of its existence as an independent agricuitural college, and fifteen departments of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, whose work cannot be exhibited separately from that of 
the universities of which they are parts (vid., p. 736). 

This gives a total of forty-eight institutions that have received the benefit of the na- 
tional land grant of 1862. 

Thirty-eight of these institutions have an officer of the Army or Navy detailed to act 
as professor of military science and tactics in accordance with the statute’ providing for 
such detail. Where a State has more than one school endowed by the national land 
grant of 1862, the school which is reported by the Governor of the State as most nearly 
meeting the requirements of existing law is held to have the first claim to the officer 
allotted to the State. So far not more than one detail for land-grant institutions has 
been made to a single State, so that five local departments in Georgia and one school in 
each of the following States, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, have not received the benefit of the law. 


1[Extract from the Revised Statutes of the United States as amended by the act of Congress ap- 
proved September 26, 1888. ] 


SEc. 1225. The President may, upon the application of any established military institute, semi- 
nary or academy, college or university, within the United States having capacity to educate at the 
same time not less than one hundred and fifty male students, detail an officer of the Army or Navy 
to act as superintendent, or professor thereof; but the number of officers so detailed shall not ex- 
ceed fifty from the Army,and ten from the Navy, being a maximum of sixty, at any time, and they 
shall be apportioned throughout the United States, first, to those State institutions applying for such 
detail that are required to provide instruction in military tactics under the provisions of the aet of 
Congress of July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, donating lands for the establishment of 
colleges where the leading object shall be the practical instruction of the industrial classes in apri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, including military tactics; and after that, said details to be distrib- 
uted, as nearly as may be practicable, according to population. The Secretary of War is auihor- 
ized to issue, at his discretion and under proper regulations to be prescribed by him, out of ordnance 
and ordnance stores belonging to the Government, and which can be spared for that purpose, such 
number of the same as may appear to be required for military instruction and practice by the stu- 
dents of any college or university under the provisions of this section, and the Secretary shail re- 
quire 2 bond in each case, in double the value of the property, for the care and safe keeping thereof, 
and for the return of the same when required: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent the detail of officers of the Engineer Corps @ the Navy as professors in scien- 
tific schools or colleges as now provided by act of Congress approved February twenty-sixth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, entitled ‘‘An act to promotea knowledge of steam-engineering 
and iron-ship building among the students of scientific schools or colleges in the United States;” 
and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue ordnancs and ordnance stores belonging to 
the Government on the terms and conditions hereinbefore provided to any college or university at 
which a retired officer of the Army may be assigned as provided by section twelve hundred and 
sixty of the Revised Statutes, / 
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TABLE 52.—Summary of Statisties of Schools of Science 
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STATISTICS OF SCHOOL OF 


Endowed with the National Land Grant for 1887-88. 
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The conditions brought to view by the statistical records of two successive years show 
comparatively little change in the status of a class of institutions like those under con- 
sideration. The total of State appropriations for 1887-88 exceeds the ameunt reported 
in 1886-87 by $114,481. 

Omitting Oregon, whose agricultural college makes no report this year, fourteen States 
made larger appropriations than in 1886-87, their excess amounting to $161,707. Eight 
States made smaller appropriations, the total decrease for these being $44,755. This 
shows for the States represented both years a net increase of $116,952 in State appropri- 
ations. 

Of the total income reported, viz, $1,555,507, productive funds yielded 41.75 per cent. ; 
State or municipal appropriations, 52.93 per cent.; tuition fees, 15.03 per cent., leaving 
a small portion unaccounted for. 

The total of benefactions received by these institutions in 1887-88 amounted to $163, - 
000,. divided among four institutions, as against $302,810 in 1886-87, which was distrih- 
uted among nine institutions. 


PROGRESS IN FIVE YEARS. 


In the case of individual institutions, the detailed statistics reported in one year vary 
but little from those of the next year. The changes that take place during a term of 
years are more significant. 

The following tabulation shows the relative status of twenty-six land-grant colleges 
as regards increase or decrease in the number of instructors and students, and the value 
of productive funds according to the statistics reported in 1882-83, and in 1887-88. 

The Florida State Agricultural College has been organized during the period, and 
consequently does notappearinthis study. The five colleges of Georgia are also omitted, 
as changes that have taken place in their organization would make the comparison mis- 
leading. Jtis hoped that the data for completing this view and extending it through 
the successive years may be secured in time for use in the next Report. 


TABLE 53.—Showing for the Colleges Endowed with the National Land Grant the Percent- 
age of Increase or of Decrease in Instructors, Students, and Productive Funds in 1887-88, 
as Compared with 1882-83, according to Returns made to this Office. 


Instructors. Students. Productive Funds, 
Name. 
Increase.| Decrease.|Increase.| Deorease.| Increase.) Decrease, 
| Percent.| Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STCDZNTS IN PRACTICAL WORK AND IN DEGREE COURSES. 


Table 54 show the distribution of the students in the land-grant colleges in the various 
lines of practical work as reported to this Office the present year, and aiso the distribu- 
tion of the students in the collegiate departments in the several degree courses. 

It will be observed that the totals in the second column, which have been used as the 
basis in determining the percentages of students in practical work, include al] students, 
while the totals in the twentieth column, used as the basis of the second series of com- 
putations, include only the students in the collegiate department. 

The nineteenth column of the table shows the statns of military tactics in the col- 
lege; V, indicating that the exercise is yoluntary; O, obligatory, and N, noinformation. 
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EFFECT OF THE HATCH ACT. 


The appropriation of $15,000 to each State by the General Government* for the main- 
tenance of experiment stations has had a very stimulating influence upon the agricult- 
ural departments of the colleges here considered. . 

An inquiry as to the relation of the colleges with the State stations was included in 
the forms issued for them the present year. The information thus elicited is here sum- 
marized: 


The Status of Land Grant, Agricultural and Mechanical 


Name. Colleges with respect to Experimental Stations. 


State Agrieultural and Mechanical | Station established by eollege; enlarged by Hatch fund. 
College (Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute). 

Arkansas Industrial University ....... .| None. 

University of California (College of | Conducts experimental station with aid of State appropria- 
Agriculture. tions. 

State Agricultural College (Colorado).| Under Hatch act, Feb., 1888, station united with central 
station at college; four auxiliary stations established else- 
where in State. 

Sheffield Seientifie School of Yale 

University. 

Delaware: Colle get ik... c.ccssecscecce ce seen es State agricultural station conneeted with college. 

State Agricultural College (Florida)... State agricultural experiment station under provisions of 

| the Hatch bill. 
State College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts (University of 
Georgia). 

South-west Georgia Agricultural 
College. 

North Georgia Agricultural College... None. 

West Georgia Agricultural and Me- |! 

chanical College. | 

Middle Georgia Military and Agri- | 

cultural College. 

South Georgia College of Agriculture 

and the Mechanie Arts, 

University of Mlinois.............. ......0--| State agricultural experimental station, a department of the 

university ; president of university presiding offieer; work- 
ing forces distinct. 


Purdue University ....... cotioagceoaocn: Serenees Station established at university. 

Towa Agricultural College.............c0066 Under Hatch bill, experimental station,a department of the 
college. 

Kausas State Agricultural College.....| Station a department of the college, under a council of pro- 
fessors. 


Agricultural experimental station a department of the col- 
lege; established in 1885. 
State experimental station located on college grounds. 


Agriculturaland Mechanical College 
of Kentucky. 

Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 
Maine State College of Agriculture | State experimental station under Hatch bill,a department 

and the Mechanie Axts. of the agricultural department of the college. 

Maryland Agricultural College ......... | Agricultural experimental station under college trustees; 
| presidentof college direetor; other officers, and also funds, 
| distinct. 

No relations except president of college and two trustees, 

members of board of control. 

State ex periment station,a department of the college under 
Hateh bill; governed by State board of agriculture; presi- 
dent of college, director. 

University of Minnesota....... fonocepne oot ' University professor ofagriculture, director of station; staff 
and equipment enlarged under provision of Hatch act. 

State agricultural experiment station a department of the 
college. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College... 


Michigan State Agricultural College.. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of the State of Mississippi. 

Aleorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (Mississippi). 

Missouri Agricultur -1 and Mechani- 
eal College (University of Missouri). 

Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy (University of Missouri). 

Industrial College of the University | Connected with station. 
of Nebraska. 


University of Nevada. ........ Moca sieves ....| Counected with station. 
New Hampshire College of Agricult- | Station part of the college, funds separate and devoted to 
ure and the Mechanic Arts, purposes indicated in Hateh b'll. 


Scientific School of Rutger’s College.., Station in part under same management as eollege; dis- 
tinct organizations and lines of work. | 
Cornell University .........c0..--sses-eeeeee! ADpropriations under Hatch act given in charge of uni- 
versity for purposes specified. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College | Connected with station. 
of the University of North Carolina. 
Ohio State University ...............c0c00080 | Connected with station. 


* For the full provisions of the Hatch act, authorizing the appropriation, see p. 729, 
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The Status of Land Grant, Agricultural and Mechanical 


Name. Colleges with Respect to Expecr.incntal Stations. 


State Agricultural College (Oregon)... 
Pennsylvania State College ....... Sco Station a distinct department under Match act, niced by 
State appropriations; part of the station steff connected 
with college faculty. 
Brown University .....cscscssssescsesoosrees ; J 
South Carolina Colle xe of Agricult- State stations distinct from college. 
ire and Mechanie Arts. 

Gye aU WeSC’ J .ecc-5).-c-cesseuesssemeee ss None. 

University of Tennessee and Agri- Connected with station. 
cultural and Mechanical College. 

State Agricultural and Mechanical Agricultural experiment station a dcpartment of the college. 
College of Texas. 

University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College. 

Virginia Agriculturaland Mechani- Station a department of the college. 

cal College, 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural None. 

Institute, . 
West Virginia University.............0 
all of Wisconsin, College of | Connected with station. 
r 


! 
H] 


THE HATCH BILL. 
[Approved March 2, 1887.] 


AN ACT to establish Agricultural Experiment Stations in connection with the colleges established 
in the several States under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862,and of the acts supple- 
mentary thereto. 


Sec. 1. Be ii enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates of 
America in Congress assemtied, That in order to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and practical information on subjects connected with 
agriculture, and to promote scientific investigation and experiment respecting the prin- 
ciples and applications of agricultural science, there shail be established, under direction 
of the college or colleges, or agricultural department of colleges, in each State or Terri- 
tory established, or which may hereafter be established, in accordance with the provis- 
ions of an act approved July 2, 1862, entitled, ‘‘ An act oo public lands to the 


several States and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts,’’ or any of the supplements to said act, a department to ‘be known 
and designated as an ** Agricultural Experiment Station: "’ Proriued, That in any State 


or Territory in which two sach colieges have been or may be so established, the appro- 
priation hereinafter made to such State or Territory shail be equally divided between 
such colleges, unless the Legislature of such State or Territory shall otherwise direct. 

SEc. 2. That it shall be the object and duty of said experiment stations to conduct 
original researches or veriiy experiments on the physiology of plants and animals; the 
diseases to which they are severally subject, with the remedies for the same; the chem- 
ical composition of usefal plants at their different stages of growth; the comparative ad- 
vantages of rotative cropping as pursued under a varying series of crops; the capacity of 
new plants or trees for acclimation; the analysis of soils and water: the chemical com- 
position of manures, natural or artificial, with experiments designed to test their com- 
parative effects on crops of different kinds; the adaptation and value of grasses and for- 
age plants; the composition and digestibility of the different kinds of food for domestic 
animals: the scientific and economic questions involved in the production of butter and 
cheese; and such other researches or experiments bearing directly on the agricultural 
industry of the United States, as may in each case be deemed advisable, having due re- 
gard to the varying conditions and needs of the respective States or Territories. 

Sec. 3. That in order to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity of methods and re- 
sults in the work of said stations, it shall be the duty of the United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture to furnish forms, as far as practicable, for the tabulation of results of in- 
vestigation or experiments; to indicaie, from time to time, such lines of inquiry as to 
him shall seem most important; and, in general, to furnish such advice and assistance 
as will best promote the purposes of this act. It shall be the duty of each of said sta- 
tions, annually. on or before the first day of February, to make to the Governor of the 
State or Territory in which it is located, a full and detailed report of its operations, in- 
cluding a statement of receipts and expenditures, a copy of which report shall be sent 
to each of said stations. to the said Commissioner of Agriculture, and to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, 
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Sec. 4. That bulletins or reports of progress shall be published at said stations at least 
once in three months, one copy of which shall be sent to each newspaper in the States 
or Territories in which they are respectively located, and to such individuals actually 
engaged in farming as may request the same, and as far as the means of the station will 
permit. Such bulletins or reports, and the annual reports of said stations, shall be 
transmitted in the mails of the United States free of charge for péstage, under such 
regulations as the Postmaster-General may from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 5. That for the purpose of paying the necessary expenses of conducting investiga- 
tions and experiments, and printing and distributing the results as hereinbefore pre- 
scribed, the sum of $15, 600 is hereby appropriated to each State, to be specially pro- 
vided for by Congress in the appropriations from year to year, and to each Territory 
entitled under the provisions of section eight of this act, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury proceeding from the sales of public lands, to be paid in equal quarterly payments 
on the first day of January, April, July, and October in each year, to the treasurer or 
other officer duly appointed by the governing boards of said colleges to receive the same, 
the first payment to be made on the first day of October, 1857; Provided, however, that 
out of the first annual appropriation so received by any station an amount not exceed- 
ing one-fifth may be expended in the erection, enlargement or repair of a building or 
buildings necessary for carrying on the work of such station; and thereafter an amount 
not exceeding five per centum of such annual BpICprgHor may be so expended. 

Sec. 6. That whenever it shall appear to the Secretary of the Treasury from the an- 
nual statement of receipts and expenditures of any of said stations, thata portion of the 
preceding annual appropriation remains unexpended, such amount shall be deducted 
from the next succeeding annual appropriation to such station, in order that the amount 
of money appropriated to any station shall not exceed the amount actually and neces- 
sarily required for its maintenance and support. . 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to impair or modify the legal re- 
lation existing between any of the said colleges and the government of the States or Ter- 
ritories in which they are respectively located. - 

Sec. & That in States having colleges entitled under this section to the benefits of 
this act, and having also agricultural experiment stations established by law separate 
from said colleges, such States shall be authorized to apply such beneiits to experiments 
at stations so established by such States, and in case any State shall have established, 
under the provisions of said act of July 2 aforesaid, an agricultural department or ex- 
periment station in connection with any university, college, or institution not distine- 
tively an agricultural college or school, and such State shall have established, or shall 
hereafter establish a separate agricultural college or schocl, which shall have connected 
therewith an experimental farm or station, the Legislature of such State may apply in 
whole or in part the appropriation by this act made, to such separate agricultural col- 
lege or school, and no Legislature shall, by contract, express or implied, disable itself 
from so doing. 

SEc. 9. That the grants of moneys authorized by this ect are made subject to the leg- 
islative assent of the several States and Territories to the purpose of said grants: Pro- 
vided, That payments of such instalments of the appropriation herein made as shall be- 
come due to any State before the adjournment of the regular session of its Legislature 
meeting next after the passage of this act shall be made upon the assent of the Governor 
duly certified to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this act shall be held or construed as binding the United States 
to continue any payments from the Treasury to any or all the States or institutions men- 
tioned in this act: but Congress may at any time amend, suspend, or repeal any or all 
of the provisions of this act. 
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List of Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges whose Work cannot be separated from that of the 
State Universities of which they are Departments. (See Table 49.) 


Location. Name, > 
Beninel evan a lecncesrscecucotectserees College of Agriculture, Mechanics, Mining, Engineering, and Chem- 
istry (University of California). 
Athens, Gar......cccccocsceccesscneaes Gecras aN College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (University 
of Georgia). 
Baton Rouge, TWan.,.....0cccerees- Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


.| College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (University of Minnesota). 


Minneapolis, Minn... & j : L 
.| Missouri Agricultural and Mechanical College (University of Missouri), 


Columbia, Sio.........0+. 


TL sravere lit, ISIC scoogoeseoo9 Sono08 a Industrial College of the University of Nebraska. 
TRING, TGA ceoonoccoooconocodoocuanad University of Nevada. 
Gree TEGO, ING Checcnosccsococe Agricultural and Mechanical College (University of North Carolina), 


(Challananl tyne, (Oa). ocogocsssensnose 
ro wmlclence wi kveelsessreeccese eee: 
(Cronioysal ty), 3), lroconssanconenonns0a7 


Ohio State University. 

Agricultural and Scientific Department of Brown University. 

South Carolina College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts (Uni- 
versity of South Carolina). 

University of Tennessee and Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


Knoxville, Tenn.............cs08-8 


JBADUCTUACAEOD), WY BrecceoacoceneooI0D[. University of Vermont and State Agricultural College. 
Morgantown, W. V&@............ Agricultural Department of West Virginia University. 
Madison, WiS.......000» seetrecseess College of Arts (University cf Wisconsin). 


The details presented in Tables 52 to 55 make a very full exhibit of the actual work 
and resources of the land-grant colleges for the current year. They suggest also the 
varied development of the institutions as determined by locality and resources. The 
year has, however, been characterized by great activity in respect to many particulars 
that do not admit of tabular presentation. Information concerning these compiled from 
reports, catalogues, and other official sonrces is embodied in the following statements: 

Cornell University, which has the largest endowment of any of the land-grant colleges, 
and is one of the five richest foundations in the country, embraces a full classical and 
scientific curriculum corresponding to that of the arts colleges in general; five technical 
courses, graduate courses, and two professional schools. The ample endowmeni and full 
equipment of this university, the ability cf its faculty, and tae scholastic standards 
maintained, justly entitle it to rank among institutions of the highest order. 

Place has been given to it in the special tabulation of foundations comprising groups 
of faculties or schools. It should be observed, however, that while Cornell consists of 
schools and colleges bearing distinct names and having distinct functions, as the ‘‘Sibley 
College of Mechanical Engineering and Mechanical Arts,’’ ‘‘The College of Agricult- 
ure,’’ etc., the students are not matriculated in schools, but are grouped for certain 
studies, and are under the general direction of a single faculty. To this arrangement 
the school of law is an exception. 

The libraries of the university are three in number: The General University Library, 
containing 62,000 volumes; the President White Library of History and Political Science, 
30,000 volumes, and the Law Library, 4,500 volumes. 

The additions to the equipment reported for the present year are seven thousand five 
hundred dollars from the Hon. Hiram Sibley for Sibley College; eight thousand from 
Hon. Henry M. Sage, to equip the department of Greek; forty-five thousand from A.S. 
Barnes, Esq., for Christian Association Hall, and one thousand from Mrs. A.S. Barnes 
for Shakespeare prize. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES WHOSE CURRICULA INCLUDE A CLASSICAL COURSE. 
e 


Omiiting Cornell University, the remaining institutions here considered present a va- 
riety of educational schemes, combining general and technical courses in diverse pro- 
portions. Six of the number report classical courses leading to the degree of A. B. 
Among these is the University of Illinois, one of the richest and most highly organized 
of the land-grant colleges. 

Its endowment from the land grant was increased at the first by donations of property 
by Champaign County vaiued at above four hundred thousand dollars, and has been fur- 
ther augmented by large appropriations from the State of Illinois. 

Successive colleges and schools have been added as required until four colleges, includ- 
ing eleven distinct schools, have been organized. 

The present productive fund of the university is exceeded only by that of one other 
institution in the State, and the value of its property and scientific apparatus by none. 

Its domain coriprises 625 acres, including stock farm, experimental farm, orchards, 
nurseries, etc. The buildings are fifteen in number, all appropriated to scholastic pur- 
poses, as the university makes no provision for boarding and lodging students. Among 
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noticeable features in the equipment are the art gallery and the museum of industrial 
art. 

The faculty is large and efficient. The proportion of students taking the classical 
course has always been small; this year it is less than two anda half per cent. of the 
entire number. ; 

The remaining land-grant colleges reporting an A. B. course are as follows: Arkansas 
Industrial University, Delaware College, Southwest Georgia and North Georgia Agri- 
cultural Colleges, and the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky. 

These colleges, it will be seen, are in the section of the country in which the move- 
ment for scientitic and technical training is of recent origin. In common, however, with 
the other land-grant colleges of the same section they have felt the impulse of the move- 
ment, and are making frovision for courses in theoretic and applied science as rapidly as 
circumstances permit. 

The trustees of Arkansas Industrial University endeavored, from the first, to with- 
stand the prejudices which they encountered against non-classical colleges, aud have not 
ceased to urge upon the State Legislature the need of enlarged appropriations to supply 
the material appliances for scientific and technical instruction. In 1885 their efforts 
were seconded by the joint committee of the Legislature; nevertheless that body, as it 
appears from the report of the trustees for 1886, *‘ limited the appropriations for the two 
years ending June, 1887, to the estimates submitted for continuing the system of in- 
struction, upon the basis which had been followed substantially from the opening of the 
institution, namely, the usual curriculum of literary colleges.”’ 

In their report for 1886 the trustees say: 

“The board, aithough anxicus to take the.responsibility and meet the manifest wishes 

of 2 majority of the citizens of the State in the matter mentioned, were thus left without 
adequate means to effect these much-desired reforms. However, they determined to 
make an effort, and in reorganizing the scientific departments prepared courses of in- 
struction that could be practically utilized in the direction sought. 
- * By close calculation they were enabled to divert a portion of the general fund at 
their command end organized, on a limited scale, a manual training school for boys, 
which they feel satisfied, as far as it has been developed, fully justities their efforts in 
that direction. * * * Underlyin, this department, and as a basis for its future de- 
velopment, a course of free-hand and mechanical drawing was established, and a branch 
of industrial art for girls connected therewith, and the board feels gratified with the re- 
sults of this work as far as the limited experiment has been carried.’’ 

The report for the present year states that, ‘‘in order further to emphasize the agri- 
cultural and mechanical departments, the late Legislature, in what is known as the Bar- 
ker bill, while making a handsome appropriation to each of these leading departments, 
ordained that all male beneficiaries should pursue one of these courses. restricted the 
subjects to be taught to beneficiaries, and fixed the number and character of the pro- 
fessorships. The evident design of the Legislature was to respond to the demands and 
needs of the State, by creating an agricultural and mechanical institution, with such 
subsidiary courses as the amount of the appropriation would ailow.. The present beard 
of trustees and faculty of the institution, aware of the necessities of the State, and fully 
in accord with the policy outlined by the Legislature, have done all in their power, in 
laying out the appropriation and drawing up the courses of study, to meet the wants, 
beth of the great mass of the people of the State, as well as the minority also, in a sub- 
sidiary way. We are fully persuaded that the agricultural aud mechanical courses here 
offered and the facilities afforded by the legislative appropriations will enable us to turn 
out graduates in these departments that will compare favorably with those of any other 
school, while at the same time, with little or no additional cost to the State, strong clas- 
sical and normal courses have been laid down.”’ 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES OFFERING ONLY SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COURSES. 


Twenty-one of the colleges included in Table 55 confine their curricula to scientific 
and technical courses. The law of supply and demand as affecting the practical charae- 
ter of their work is strikingly illustrated by the recent history of the Alabina Stale 
Agriculture and Mechanical College. Under the impulse communicated by the develop- 
ment of the rich mineral resources of the State and the suddeu expansion of mining and 
engineering interests within its borders, the college has become a “‘ distinctive school of 
industrial science or polytechnic institute.’’ Its present organization and equipment 
were fully described in the Commissicner’s Report for 1886-87. The building cperations, 
which, as mentioned in that Report, were begun immediately after the disastrous fire of 
June 24, 1887, have been vigorously prosecuted. The interest manifested in the work 
makes it certain that appropriations sufiicient for its completion upon the present plans 
will be forthcoming. 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Recent events in the history of the Shefield Scientific School have brought to light 
sonie interesting particulars as to the work of the school, and as to the popular demand 
for the special instractien for which the Congressional grant was designed to make pro- 
vision. 

in his report for 1887, already quoted, President Dwight, referring to these events, 
says: ‘‘Asthe result of amisapprehension on the partof some persons as to the exact mean- 
ing and intention of the Congressional act of 1862, under which the Legislature of the 
State of Connecticut gave to ‘the Sheffield Scientific School the income cf the fund ob- 
tained from the sale of the land scrip which fell to the share of this State, a question 
was br rought before the Legislature, at its session in 1836, as to tite propriety of ccutinu- 
ing the payment of this income to the school and the possibility of discontinuing it. 
Aiter a careful examination into the whole subject by a committee of the Legislature, 
which made its report in 1886, and a full hearing of all parties concerned by another 
committee in 1887, the Legislature adopted, on the 30th of March in the present year, 
the following resolution: 

‘** Resolved by this Assembly, That the act entitled an act appropriating to the Shef- 
fieid Scientific School of Yale College the proceeds of land assigned to the State by act 
of Congress approved July 2d, 1862, passed by the General Assembly of Connecticut at 
the May session of 1863, and approved June 24, 1863, and the agreement of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Yale College, executed in accordance with the provisions of said 
act, together constitute a binding contract inviolably securing to said corporation the in- 
come of the fand provided for in said act so long as said corporation shall continue on 
its part to comply with the terms and conditions of said contract.’ ”? 

This resolution was passed by the Legislature witheut any dissenting voice and was 
approved by the Governor of the Commonwealth. It is a matter of gratification to the 
president and fellows, also to the governing board of the school, that the thorough and 
careful review of the whole subject by the highest authorities of the State, has thus set 
aside all temporary misunderstandings or the case, and that the contract between the 
State and the president and fellows has been reaffirmed. 

From the annual statement of the governing board of the school for 1886, it appears 
that the sum realized by Connecticat from the sale of its scrip was $135,000. By the 
terms of the contract between the State and Yale College, devoting to the latter the in- 
terest. of this fund, gratuitous instruction must be furnished by the school to such a 
number of students from the State as would expend a sam equal! to one-half the inter- 
est for the year in paying for their instruction were they charged the regular rates. 
The school has not only acted up to this requirement, but bas generally had on its rolls 
for gratuitous instruction a larger number of State scholars than the complement. 
With respect to the class of students who have sought the benefit of the provision, the 
report of the governing board says: ‘‘ Neither in thestudies related to agriculture or the 
mechanic arts was there at first any wide-spread demand, apparently, for the instruction 
furnished. Nor need it be denied that in the case of the former this indifference has 
largely continued. The same causes which have operated to prevent large numbers from 
pursuing the scientific study of agriculture in every other State have operated here aiso. 
Every careful observer sees what they are; they do not need to be discussed in this place. 
They will become less and less influential with the progress of time, but it will belong 
before they cease to exert great influence. Theresult has most certainly been that the 
school has had but few students who cared to devote themselves to the special study of 
the science of agriculture. 

‘*But Connecticut is likewise a great manufacturing State. It wasnotlong before the 
advantages here presented came to the knowledge of the young men who wished to ae- 
quire s cientific training in subjects related to the mechanic arts. The number of appli- 
eants from this source increased rapidly, and speedily took up every free scholarship to 
which the State was entitled.”’ 

A subject of special interest has recently been pressed upon the attention of the gov- 
erning board ; namely, ‘‘The addition of a fourth year to the course of study, so as to 
make the course required for the attainment of the degree of bachelor of philosophy cover 
the period of four years instead of three, as at present.’’ With respect to this propo- 
sition, President Dwight observes: ‘* It would place the degree of bachelor of philosophy, 
in respect to the matter of time, in the same position as thatof bachelor of arts.’’ It is 
felt by many of the wisest and most thoughtful men in the university, both in the school 
itself and outside of it, that this addition of a fourth year would be a very desirable 
addition, A large proportion of the graduates of the schocl also, as it is believed, are 
disposed to hope for the addition, and to favor it as soon as the funds at command may 
render it practicable. After very careful consideration of the subject. however, it is the 
opinion of the director of the school and of his associates in the governing board—an 
opinion in which the president concurs—that, in order to a successful meeting of the 
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demands in the way of additional instructors and other necessary means to the end, a 
sum of at least two hundred and fifty thousand dollars would be needed, and that, un- 
til the funds ean be increased by this amount, it would not be in accordance with the 
best wisdom to make this change. The end is a desirable one, but the movement to- 
wards it should be sure and safe. In connection with this prolongation of the course of 
study. or even before it shall be realized, and as preparing the way for it, the addition 
of further laboratories and lecture-rooms, already alluded to, will be very desirable, 
and even essential. 

George J. Brush, director of the Sheffield Scientific School, makes the following state- 
ment as to its status: 

‘The Sheffield Scientific Sehool is a part of Yale University, having the benefit to a 
greater or less degree of its libraries, scientific apparatus. grounds, buildings, ete., and 
it is under the general management of the president and fellows of the university. The 
State of Connecticut gives us ; the income derived from the amount realized from the sale 
of lands granted by Congress in 1862; this income is now $6,750 each year. We main- 
tain in the Sheffield Scientific School sixteen (16) professors who devote their whole 
time to its interests, and besides we employ fifteen other instructors in various sub- 


, jects taught in the school. This year the amount = out for salaries of professors and 


instructors in the Sheffield Scientific School will be $ $57,550, and our general expenses 
amount to about $7,000, making a total of over $64,000; and that does not include the 
cost of management and maintenance of the libraries and museums of the university, 
the advantages of which we share in common with other departments of the Institution.’’ 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi was opened-in 1880. From 
the beginning the board of trustees determined to make all instruction subserve the 
leading ovject defined in the land-grant act, viz, the ‘‘ promotion of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.’’ 

Recognizing tha¢ the former was, and for many years must continue to be, the main 
interest of the State, and seeing ‘‘ the needs of an improved system of agriculture,’’ they 
concentrated their efforts first of all upon the agricultural department. 

The success of the college upon the plan indicated gives particular interest to the re- 
port of its operations. 

In addition to the college building, professors’ houses, etc., the college pussesses a well- 
stocked farm of about two thousand acres, chemical laboratory, and ‘valuable scientific 
apparatus. 

Instruction in the department of agriculture embraces the lectures of the class-room 
and the ‘‘ knowledge gained by the student in the regular work of the field and in an in- 
timate association during his whole course with the large and well-equipped farm.” 
The college provides for the student not merely experiment work, but a business farm. 
He not only has the advantages offered by an experimental farm, but he helps ‘‘to cul- 
tivate crops varying in extent from ten to one hundred or more acres.”’ 

A special course in dairy husbandry is provided, with facilities for practical work in 
the creamery. 

In the department of horticulture instruction is also carried on by lectures and garden 
Work. 

In their report, dated July 6, 1887, the trustees state that ‘‘ the real productive value 
of the farm has about doubled. This farm has not received a cent from the college fund 
in three years and annually clears a prosit which has been invested in improvements and 
stock. 

‘“*For the support of the college for the years 1886 and 1857, the Legislature appro- 
priated $50,000; for these two years the college share of the interest on the land-scrip 
fund was $9,857; total receipts for the two years $59,857, making for each year$29, 928) 
in round numbers $30,000. During that time the college had 691 students in attend- 
ance. Many were turned away in 1886 for want of room to lodge them, and in 1887 as 
many were turned away as were received, for the same reason.’’ 

The actual annual expenses of a student attending the college are estimated at $124.10, 
excluding all clothing save the uniform. In the Sophomore year this amount is increased 
by $12 for chemicals. This amount may be reduced by the labor of the student. The 
annuai cost to the State for each student exclusive of the amount p2id them for labor is 
estimated at $232.46. 

The trastees find upon inquiry that about fifty-six per cent. of those who have attended 
the college are engaged in farming. 

ie land-grant ‘colleges i in the group of States formed outiof the North-West Territory, 
with those of lowa and Kansas, have given special prominence to the agricultural and 
industrial features contemplated i in the land-grant act. The reports of successive years 
show continuous progress in these respects. As facilities for ees instruction are 
multiplied, the colleges are relieved of elementary work. 
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Iowa Agricultural College makes a report to that eYect the present year, the prepar- 
atory class having been discontinued in 1887. 

The Michigan Agricultural College is enlarging its facilities in the direction of the 
mechanic arts without diminishing at all the strength of its agricultural department. 

Experimental work for the promotion of agriculture and horticulture has been from 
the first a prominent feature in its course of training. Jixtensive laboratories in the 
different departments enable the institution to enter cn a series of experiments ‘‘to be 
prosecuted systematically and continuously from year to year. The results of these 
experiments are published in the monthly bulletins and in the annual report of the State 
Board of Agriculture.”’ 

Purdue University, La Fayette, Indiana, under the vigorous presidency of Dr. James 
H. Smart, maintains the standards which have placed it anzong the leading institutions 
of its class in the country. 

The agricultural and mechanical departments are here equally developed. In the 
former the endeavor is to give complete instruction in the sciences underlying agricult- 
ure, to incite students to make original investigations in those sciences, and to afford 
them opportunity for witnessing and conducting experiments in every department of 
agriculture directed to the improvement of its processes and the increase and improve- 
ment of its products. The appliances for this part of the work include a well-managed 
farm, experimental field, orchard, greenhouse, cabinet collections, and Jaboratories. 

The mechanical shops of Purdue University are among the best in the country. As 
an evidence of the practical character of their work, may be mentioned the recent con- 
struction of forges and other equipment for the new shops of the Alabama Polytechnic. 

Two States of the South Atlantic section, viz, Maryland and Virginia, and three of 
the North Atlantic, viz, Maine, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, have established dis- 
tinct colleges of agriculture on the land-grant fund. 

The chemical department of the Jfaryland College las been recently’ thoroughly re- 
organized and supplied with new quarters and equipment. 

‘The Pennsylvania State Co'lege offers three general and six technical courses. The 
former include a general course in agriculture adapted to the wants of those who wish 
to begin the study of the subject immediately aiter leaving the public schools. The 
technical course in agriculture makes full provision fer instruction in the sciences re- 
lated to that art, including laboratory work and experimental work on the farm, orchard, 
vineyard, etc. Notwithstanding the excellence of the course and the very complete 
facilities for its maintenance the number of students entering this department is small. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, reports a year of exceptional pros- 
perity. 

In the matter of instruction, the experiment was made of inviting gentlemen not con- 
nected with the college to lecture on special topics, the lectures being followed by a gen- 
eral discussion, in which the students participated. Of thirty lectures delivered in this 
way, fifteen had direct reference to farm, garden, and dairy matters. The remainder 
were ou subjects of general science. 

An interesting event in the recent history of the college was the celebration, June 21, 
1887, of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the passage of the land-grant act. Commemo- 
rative addresses were made by Dr. Charles Kendall Adaras, president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, by Hon. Charles G. Davis, and by Hon. Justin §. Morrill, to whom the conntry is 
indebted for the passage of the land-grant act. 

The report of Dr. Francis A. Walker, president of the DMassachuset's Institute of Tech- 
nology, for the current year is replete with valuable information and suggestion. 

The fifty-eight graduates who received the degree of B. S. in May, 1887, found easy 
admission into the several industrial professions. Dr. Walker says: 

‘*In either chemistry or civil engineering it would have been practicable to place twice 
as many men as were available in eligible professional positions between the close of the 
past and the opening of the present year. So great was the demand for members of the 
graduating class that it was for the first time found impracticable to fill all the vacant 
assistantships in the several laboratories from our own numbers, and we were obliged in 
two cases to send to other institutions for men to take these positions, and, in a third 
case, to appoint one of our special students, not a graduate.”’ i 

The opening of the school year of 1887-88 witnessed large additions to the number of 
students, the aggregate being 819 as against 738 the previous year. Omitting, as is 
usual, the students of the Lowell School of Practical Design and the students of the 
High School of Mechanic Arts, the number is 720, as against 637 the previous year. As 
compared with 1877-78 the increase in number of students is above two hundred and 
seventy per cent. 

“If this remarkable increase,’’ observes President Walker, ‘‘had been secured by 
any lowering of the standard of scholarship, any surrender of the requirements for ad- 
mission, for continuance in the school, or for graduation from it, that increase of 
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numbers would not be to me a subject of pride or pleasure; but when I consider that 
this increase, to nearly fourfold the number nine years ago, has taken place coinci- 
deutly with a steady advance in scholarship; that these great bodies of students have 
come to us well knowing that the Institute isa place for hard study, and cheerfully 
accepting the conditions which we impose; this, I confess, appears to me a proper sub- 
ject for congratulation. Not only so, but this readiness and eagerness on the part of so 
many young men to undertake severe and protracted courses of study, regarding which 
there can be no pleasing illusions, and which require the entire devotion of time and 
thought and strength for four years, affords 2 most gratilying indication of the essential 
manliness of young men. 

‘Our experience. at least, furnishes no support to the view that, in order to make a 
school popular, the requirements for admission or continuance must be placed low, or, 
if the theoretical standard be high, administrative concessions must be freely made to 
the spirit of indolence or frivolity, or to the demands of spert or of society. Not only 
is it true that students, in increasing numbers, come to the Institute in spite of its 
reputation for hard work, but it is not less conspicuously true that. within the Institnte, 
the students, by a very decided preference, select those courses which are recognized as 
involving the greatest amount of study and practice. It is also true that within the 
several courses those options which offer the largest capabilities are those most generally 
choscn.’? . 

Of the total number of students 59.6 per cent. are from Massachusetts, 15.6 per cent. 
from other New Ingland States, and the remaining 26.8 per cent. fiom cutside New 
England. 

As regards the ages of students upon entrance, the average for the present year is 
found to be eighteen years five months and seventeen days. 

For several years there has been a steady advance in this respect, concerning which 
President Walker observes: 

‘This must be regarded as a proper subject of congratulation. when consideration is 
had of the nature of the work at the Institute, and the immediate entrance which it 
affords into professional practice. 

‘* It is true that the postponement of the age of entrance has of late caused some ap- 
prehension on the part of those who direct the classical colleges of New England, and 
that serious consideration has been given to various proposed means of meeting this ten- 
dency. but their problem is not our problem. In the case of students graduating from 
classical colleges, there is genezaliy to follow a course of two or three years in profes- 
sional schools, whether of Jaw, of medicine. or cf divinity, which isin turn to be fol- 
lowed by a longer or shorter period—sometimes a long and weary one—of waiting for 
professional practice. Under these circumstances it is undoubtedly a hardship that the 
age of graduation with the Eachelor’s degree shou!d be postyoned beyond the twenty- 
first, much more beyond the twenty-second, year of life. It is unquesticnably trne that 
a young man who commences the full, busy practice of his profession before be is 
twenty-five years of age has an advantage over one commencing at a later period in the 
matter of freshness, spontaneity, hopefulness, and enthusiasm. 

**In our case the relations of instruction to professional practice are altogether difier- 
ent. A young man wao has pursued one of our courses with credit may, if he pleases, 
enter into the practice of his profession the day after he graduates, oiten with a choice 
among several positions offered him. In these circumstances graduation at twenty-two 
years must be regarded as more fortunate than gradvatien at en earlier period, while 
twenty-three cr twenty-four years can not be considered as in any sense excessive.”’ 

The teaching staff cf the institute continues to increase, numbering seventy-five mem- 
bers as compared with sixty-nine in 18¢6-87. The increase during the decade has been 
76 per cevi. 

By reference to Table 55, Column 31, it will be seen that the productive fund of the 
Institute is exceeded by that of eight other colleges there tabulated. 

In the report for 1886 the president stated that it would require halfa million of dol- 
lars for immediate and imperative reeds, and that it would take a million to piace this 
institution in as good a2 financial condition as the poorest school of its rank in the United 
States. 

During the present.year one hundred thousand dollars have been received by bequest 
of Richard Perkins, Esq. 

The appeal to the Legislature for two hundred thousand dollars was met with the ap- 
propriation of haif the sum, coupled with two conditions: first, that one hundred thou- 
sand dollars from other sources should be added to the funds of the Institute prior to 
first payment to be made from the treasury, and secondly, that twenty free scholarships 
should be established and maintained in the Institute upon specified terms. 

The first condition has been complied with, largely through the devoted and self-sac- 
rificing labors of Mr. William Endicott, Jr. 
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The second condition it was found would impose too heavy a burden upon the finances 
of the school; it therefore seemed best to the executive commiitee and the finance com- 
mittee not to draw the first instalment of the State grant until further efforts shall be 
made to secure the grant of the additional one hundred thousand dollars asked for. 

‘* Should this be secured,’’ says President Walker, ‘* the Institute of Technology will, 
for the first time, be ina condition to meet its current expenses out of its annual re- 
ceipts. Such a result would not avoid the necessity for large additional endowments— 
first, to secure the school against calamity or reverses of fortune; and, secondly, to pro- 
vide for a continuous future enlargement and improvement of its various services and 
departments, to meet the ever-growing demands for technical instruction; but it would 
mark a very important epech in the history of the Institute of Technology, and would 
bring an unspeakable relief to the officers and teachers who have so long in penury and 
straitness of means held up the standard of scientific instruction here amid difficulties 
aod discouragements neither small nor few.”’ 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE UNIVERSITIES ENDOWED WITH THE LAND GRANT. 


The fifteen departments of State Universities or other institutions that have received 
the benetits of the land grant, like the independent colleges of the same class, show va- 
rious stages and kinds of development. In every case, however, there is the evident in- 
tention to carry out the purpose of the act as completely as possible under the existing 
conditions. 

While experience seems to indicate that technical training is most successfully pur- 
sued in schools organized for that special work, it is certain that the scientific depart- 
ments endowed by the land grant are proving themselves to be invaluable agencies for 
the promotion and diffusion of scientific knowledge and for the training of teachers, in- 
vestigators, and scientific specialists. 

It is further noticeable that in several instances the departments have developed into 
highly specialized schoois in which the industrial applications of science have full rep- 
resentation. This is emphatically the case with the Rutgers Scientific School, a depart- 
ment of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. This school offers the following courses 
of study: A course of four years in civil engineering and mechanics; a course of four 
years in chemistry and agriculture;.a special course of two years in agriculture; and 
post-graduate courses. Abundant provision is made for laboratory, farm, and field 
work. : 

The University of Nebraska includes an ‘‘ Industrial College,’’ with courses in agri- 
culture and civil engineering. Plans for a veterinary school have also been formed. 

The scientific deparimeni of the University of California embraces five colleges, as fol- 
lows: College of Agriculture, of Mechanics, of Mining, of Civil Engineering, of Chemis- 
try. 

Each of these is abundantly supplied with laboratories and other material appliances 
for instruction. 

in addition to the ample provision for observation and practice possessed by the col- 
leges theraselves, the opportunity afforded by the great industrial resources and enter- 
prises of the State are made avaiiahle to the student by organized visits of inspection. 

The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, the surveys and operations of United 
States engineers in the harbors of the coast, and the extensive works of the hydraulic 
mines are all used for illustration and instruction. 

The University of Minnesota has been-specially mindful of the provisions of the land 
grant in its application of the fund. 

With respect to agriculture, the report of the regents for 1887-88 states that the board 
has, ‘‘in good faith, from the first, made ample provision to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture, and has established a course known as that of the col- 
lege of agriculture. It is not to be disguised that this course has not been valuable to 
the ey for which it was intended, but for what reason it is not necessary here to 
consider, 

‘Yet, while very few have pursued this course and taken its degree, it-would be unjust 
to assume this as the measure of the contribution which this university makes to agri- 
culture as compared with other institutions known only as agricultural colleges, inas- 
much as the subjects of English, mathematics, and the natural sciences, which in the 
latter are accredited to the agricultural course, are in our university pursued as 
theroughly in either of its several courses. Hence we may in fairness ask the friends 
of agriculture to examine the generous provisions made for the departments of natural 
histery, botany, and geolegy in the museum and science hall, the last building erected 
by special appropriation of the Legislature.”’ 

_The college of mechanic arts has been highly prosperous. ‘‘A course in electrical en- 
gineering leading to the degree of bachelor of electrical engineering was added at the 
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beginning of the year 1887-88; the artisans’ training school was reorganized and named 
‘the schcol of practical mechanics and design;’ a new course in the care and manage- 
ment of engines and boilers was added; also a new course in designing and wood 
carving.’’ 

The University of Wisconsin has become a recognized force in the promotion of all 
the various industries of the State. The president reports that ‘‘ A chair of agricultural 
pliysics has been recently established and work inaugurated init. This chair contem- 
plates both instructional and experimental work, and will constitute a factor of both 
the agricultural college and the experiment station. This important department of ag- 
ricultural science has not received the definite recognition which it unquestionably 
merits, this being the first chair of this kind, so faras known. yet specifically estab- 
lished.’’ The report further states that ‘‘the new science buildings have been com- 
pleted and now afiord accommodations unsurpassed in most respects, quite unequalled 
in some particulars.’’ ‘‘ Large invoices of physical engineering and other apparatus, 
very carefully selected from the most approved manufactories, have been received. 
Typical collections representative of mineralogy, petrography, geology, zoology, and 
botany have been purchased. Judicious selections of laboratory manuals and treatises 
essential for reference have been purchased for the laboratories. ”’ 

‘*One of thee most important phases of the recent growth of the university has been 
the developments of the departments of original investigation and the more explicit rec- 
ognition of research and of the dissemination of new and more accurately determined 
knowledge as cne of the important functions of the University. The two departments, 
the Washburn Observatory and the Agricultural Experiment Station, which are devoted 
almost exclusively to the increase of knowledge. have been provided with additional 
force and facilities and research has become a factor in several of the other depart- 
menis.’’ 

Nine fellowships have been recently established. ‘‘One of these has been founded by 
the generosity cf the Hon. John Johnston, of Milwaukee, in the appointment of candi- 
dates to which preference is given to residents of Milwaukee County and to those ex- 
hibiting ability and promise in the departments of mechanic arts.”’ 


REMARKS ON TABLE 56. 


Table 56 presents the summarized statistics of thirty schools of science not endowed 
with the land-grant act. 

Four institutions or departments which formerly appeared in this category are not in- 
cluded in the present table. These are the Industrial Institute and Cellege for Women, 
Columbus, Miss., which has been transferred to Table 44; the John C. Green School of 
Science, a department of the College of New Jersey; the Scientific Department of the 
University of the City of New York; and the Pardee Scientitic Department of Lafayette 
Colleze, whose statistics were not reported separately from those of the foundations to 
which they belong (Table 4$). 

The Chatiey Coilege cf Agriculture, Ontario, Cal., which did not report in 1886-87, 
appears in the table for the present year; also the Technical School of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which was established in 1856. 

The twenty-eight schools reporting hoth this year and last show an increase of nine- 
teen instructors and ene hundred and twenty-nine students. Appropriations to the 
same show an increase of $17,065. Beneiactions amounting to $40,465 were received by 
eight of the schools, as against $35,260 in 1886-87 distributed among six schools. 

The tctal income so far as reported, viz, $547,253, represents twenty-two schools. 
In the case of schools not giving the total income it has been assumed that the sum of 
items reported in answer to any of the inquiries relative to income would be the total. 
Of the entire amount tabulated, 12.7 per cent. were derived from preduetive funds, 42.31 
per cent. from State or municipal appropriations, 16.86 from tuition fees, and 28.13 per 
cent. not specified. 

The schools here classed together differ materially in respect to courses and standards 
of instructors and general aims. For a particular characterization of each the reader is 
reierred to the Commissioner’s Report for 1886-S7. 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1887-88. 
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750 EDUCATION REPORT, 1887-88. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE UPON COLLEGES AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS 
FOR 1875-76 AND 1885-86. 


The Commissioner’s Report for 1886-87 contained a table showing the ratio of attend- 
ance upon'colleges and upon colleges and scientific schools in the several States as compared 
with their populations in 1875-76 and in 1885-86. 

A similar table, prepared by Dr. De Bow, in 1857, was republished in the same Keport. 
The latter dealt with white population only; consequently, comparisons made with the 
later statisti¢s were likely to give a false impression as to the comparative demand for 
liberal education in the Southern States at the two dates employed in the investiga- 
tion. 

For a correct view of the situation it seemed necessary to supplement the results of 
the original investigation by a further study of the data from the Southern States per- 
taining solely to the white population and the collegiate attendance of white students 
therein. 

Since the publication of the former Report this additional study has been made, and 
the tables are consequently repeated in the present Report, together with the additional 
material. 

‘The populations have been estimated in this Office, the United States census of 1870 
and of 1880 effording the basis. The statistics of attendance have been tak en from the 
Reports of this Office. Students in preparatory courses or departments have not been in- 
cluded. 

Considering the institutions involved in the discussion, it will be seen that there was 
a decrease of 9 in the number of colleges reporting attendance in 1885-86 as compared 
with the number in 1875-76, and an increase of 10 in the number of scientific schools. 
The attendance upon the smaller number of colleges in 1885-86 exceeded the attendance 
in 1875-76 by 7,072, or 27 per cent.; the attendance upon both colleges and scientific 
schools increased by 8,950, or 28 per ‘cent. ; whilst the increase in the estimated popula- 
tion was 11,355,972, or 25 per cent. 

In other words, a8 compared with the increase of population, college attendance 
showed the slight excess of 1.52 per cent., and attendance upon both colleges and scien- 
tific schools an excess equivalent to 2.4 per cent. 
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TABLE 60.—fatio of College Aitendance to the White Population in Twenty-nine States in 
1857, 


[From De Bow’s Review, 1857, p. 517.] 
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TABLE 61.—Patio of College Attendance to White Population in Fificen Sates tiv 1835-86. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


The efforts made in several institutions to raise the standard of professional training 
in the United States, the discussions of the subject in professional journals and popular 
magazines, and its intrinsic importance give particular interest to the columns of the suc- 
ceedipg summary showing for the three classes of professional schools the number and 
proportion of students who had received a degree in art or science prior to entering upon 
their professional studies. 

Theology leads in this respect, having 23 per cent. of students who had taken degrees, 
as against 18 per cent. in law schools, 8 per cent. in the regular medical schools, and 9 
per cent. in the homceopathic. 

The statistics do not indicate to the full extent the advantage which theology has over 
the other professions in respect to the previous training of its students. 

As will be seen by reference to the detailed Table 65, Column 13, the theological schools 
of several denominations maintain courses from five to seven years in duration. Insuch 
cases three or four years are given to a course of study similar in character to that of 
classical colleges; the student passes from this to the special theological course, receiv- 
ing a degree only at the end of the latter. , 

Considering the country by geographical sections, it will be seen that the North At- 
lantic section surpasses all others in the relative proportion of students in all classes 
of professional schools holding degrees. . 

The number of individual States which have a high showing in this respect is small, 
as will be seen by reference to the summaries, Tables 64, 66, and 68. 

The States in which fifty per cent. or more of professional students had taken a col- 
lege degree are, for theology, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Jersey; for law, Ala- 
bama and Massachusetts. As regards medical students, no State shows so high a per- 
centage as fifty, considering the students of regular schools only. Massachusetts makes 
the nearest approach, having forty-five per cent. of graduates in the total of such stu- 
dents. 

Considering eclectic schools Illinois has 65 per cent. of graduates in the total number 
of students. 

In previous Reports reference has been made to the proposition of the academic coun- 
cil of Harvard University for the reduction of the college course for bachelors of art 
who propose to enter the professional schools and the graduate department. 

The proposition has been discussed at several meetings of the college faculty, but as 
yet they have not seen their way to recommend any definite action. 

Intimately connected with the question of the previous preparation of professional 
students is that of the extension and elevation of the professional courses themselves. 

The medical schools are at present the subject of the chief efforts in this direction. 
President Barnard, of Columbia College, reports that the final examinations in the medi- 
cal schoo! have been very searching the present year, and that arrangements have been 
made for enforcing equally vigorous entrance examinations in the future. He predicts 
that whatever may be lost in numbers by this course will be abundantly compensated 
in the improved character and respectability of the profession. 

The auxiliary faculty of medicine in the University of Pennsylvania materially in- 
creases the provision for a high order of professional training. This course supplements 
the customary course of medical lectures by lectures on collateral branches of science 
essential to the thorough education of the physician. It is essentially a post-graduate 
course. Matriculates must have entered at least upon the third year of medical study, 
and the second year in the auxiliary department is taken in connection with the fourth 
ef the regular medical course. 

The need of endowment funds for professional schools is empbasized by the history of 
efforts already made for the improvement of medical education. President Dwight, of 
Yale University, in his report for 1887, calls attention to the fact that the raising of the 
standards of the school, an experiment which Yale was one of the first to make, has 
caused a diminution in attendance, 
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“The great need of the school at the present time,’’ he says '‘is an endowment which 
may furnish it with a sufficient income to supply its wants and to enable its professors, 
or some of them, to devote their whole time and effort to the work of instruction.”’ 

H. P. Bowditch, dean of the medical school of Harvard University, in his report for 
1887-88, says: 

‘“The improvement of the course of study has been a subject of grave consideration 
by the facnity. The establishment of a compulsory four-years’ graded course has been 
formally recognized as desirable as soon asa proper financial basiscanbeassured. What 
this basis shonld be, or in other words, what loss the school would be likely to incur 
from making the change, is a question about which considerable difference of opinion 
prevails. A committee charged with the consideration of the subject reported that, in 
their judgment, a subscription income of $20,000 ayear for five years would justify the 
establishment of such a course. As it was evidently impossible to obtain a sufficient 
guaranty fund, the action of the faculty was Hmited to making certain changes in the 
course of instruction.”’ 

That the condition of professional schools with respect to endowments is far from 
satisfactory the statistics before us plainly indicate. Theological schools are most fa- 
vored in this respect, sixty-cne or 44 per cent. of the entire number reporting eudow- 
ments to the total amount of $11,428, 586. , 

Of law schools only one reports endowment, and of medical schools seven. Of this 
number one is homceopathic and six regular, two of the latter being schools for wo- 
men. One dental and one pharmaceutical school also report endowments. It should 
be borne Mm mind that professional schools included in a university foundation gener- 
ally share in the endowment of the same. 

The chief particulars of the current record of the professional schools of the United 
States, as reported from the several States and Territories, are presented in the summa- 
ries, Tables 64, 66, and 68. 

Considering the country by geographical sections, the totals appear as follows: 
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TABLE 62.—Sunvnary of Statistics of Schools of Theoiogy, Law, and Bedicine, by Geo- 
graphical Sections, for 1887-88. 
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The following is a comparative statement of the number of schools of theology (in- 
cluding theological departments) reporting to this Bureau each year from 1878 to 1888 
inclusive (1883 omitted), with the number of professors and number of students: 
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TABLE 63.—Summary of Siatisties of Schools of Theology, According to Denominations, for 
1357-88. 
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TABLE 64.—Summary of Statistics of Schools of Theology for 1887-S8—Continued. 
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176 EDUCATION REPORT, 1887-88. 


List of Schools of Theology from which no Information has been Receised. 


Location. Name. 
Santa Barbara, Cal........... Franciscan College. 
Macon, Ga&.......0 ..| Theological Department of Mercer University. 
Carlinville, T11............0066 «| Theological Department of Blackburn University. 
Galena, T1........ Jecaesee ssf Theological Department of German English College, 
Louisville, Ky......... onddea0e0 Preston Park Theological Seminary. 
New Orleans, Lav......sccsssees Theological Depariment of Straight University. 


New Orleans. La...............| Theological Seminary. 
Dry Grove, Miss ...............| Bishop Green Associate Mission and Training School. 


Geneva, N. Yu. ..ccccsse rons | De Lancey Divinity School. 

Carthagena, Ohio .....+. sc. St. Charles Borromeo Theological Seminary. 

Wilberforce, Ohio....2.....008 Theological Seminary of Wilberforce University. 

Lincoln University, Pa..... Theological Department of Lincoln University. 

Philadelphia, Pa...........000 Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, 
Tehuacana, TeX.......0.c0e0 ..| Theological Department of Trinity University, 

Madison, Wis. ..........cccccceues Luther Seminary. 


Memoranda to Table 65. 


Location. Name, | Remarks, 


Louisville, Ky.......| Theological Seminary of the Protestant Sore i Closed. 
Church in the Diocese of Kentucky. 


. Woodstock, Md..... Woodstock College ......cccscescceescecsscecencccens Deen e haan: Mail returned. 
Jackson, Misgs........ Jackson College .....sscscescosessccccssssvcscssssesscssessssoesersees| Cransferred to Table 33. 
Newburg, N. Y...... Newburg Theological Seminary,. ......cssssssecscseecesees Suspended. 
Conover, N.C........ Theological Department of Concordia College ...... Not in operation at present. 
Orangeburg, S.C...) Baker Theological Institute, Claflin University.....] Suspended during 1887-88. 
Marshall, Tex....... Theological Department of Bishop College..........., Notin operation at present. 


II.—SCHOOLS OF LAW. 


The following is a statement of the number of schools of law reporting to this Bureau 
each year from 1878 to 1888, inclusive (1883 omitted), with the number of instructors 
and number of students: 


1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888, 


Number of institutions......... 50 49 48 47 48 47 49 49 50 49 
Number of instructorS.......00. 196 224 229 | 229 249 269 285 283 310 293 
Number of students.........,..00-| 3,012 | 8,019 | 3,184 | 8,227 | 3,079 | 2,686 | 2,744 | 8,054 | 3,185 | 3,667 
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STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 783 


Memoranda to Table 67. 


Location. Name. Remarks, 
oe 
| | 
BNO) Gk... .....0.0cessccacesacs | Law Department of Mercer University........ | No information received, 
New Orleans, La...............| Law Department of Straight University...... | Noinformation received. 
Greensborough, N.C........: Greensborough Law School.........c00. sce eiete | Discontinued. 


III.—SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, AND PHARMACY. 


The following is &@ comparative statement of the number of schools of medicine, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy reported to this Office each year from 1878 to 1888, inclusive (1883 
omitted), with the number of instructors and students: 


“| { | ] | 
| 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1SS1. | 1882. 
oe lk a —_ — oe | Se ee | 


Number of institutions......... | 106] 114] 190) 196] 134 | 145} 152) 175) 178| 175 

Number of instructors. ........ .| 1,837 | 1,495 | 1,660 | 1,746 | 1,946 | 2.235 | 2,514 | 2,829 } 2,936 | 8, 007 

Number of students.............. ‘11, 830 ps 321 (14,006 14,536 (15,151 ge cy ose RRS Ue 
| | | | 


| | 
1884, | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. 
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TABLE 69.—Statisties of Schosls of Medicine, of Dentistry, 


Oo eC NT Ot fe Oh 


os 


10 


Location. Name. 


2 


I1.—MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 
1. Preparatory. 


Portland, Me.............. 
tion. 


2. Undergraduate—Regular. 


a 


.| Fenry Gibbong, Jr., M.D 


———————— 


Mobile, Ala ..........cc00e Medical College of Alabama.......... 

Little Rocks, Ark........| Medical Department of the Arkansas 
Industvial University. « 

Los Angeles, Cal........ , College of Medicine of the University 
of Southern California. * 

San Francisco, Cal.....| Cooper Medical College . re 

San Francisco, Cal..... Medical Department ‘of the Univer- 
sity of California, 

Boulder, Colo.........0 ' Medical Department of the Univer- | 

| sity of Colorado. 

Denver, Colo............ .| University of Denver, Medical De- 
partment. * 

New Haven, Conn.....! Medical Department of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Washington, D. C....... Howard University, b[edical Depart- 
ment. 

Washington, D. C...... | Medical Department of National 


| University.a 

| National Medical College (Colum- 

bian University). 

.| University of Georgetown, itedical 
Department. 

Atlanta Medical College 


Washington, D. C...... 
Washington, D. C.... 


Atlanta, Ga 
Atlanta, Ga.. 
Augusta, Ga.. 


Medical College of Georgia (Univer- 
sity of Georgia). 


i Chicago, Il........ Sree : Chicago Riedical College (North- 

Western University). 

Chicago, T...... seoeeeee-| College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Chicago. 

(Chauenaoy, 100 ossoscocccasoce Rush Medics! College..............scecesceee 

Chicago, Ill.............., Woman’s Medical College of Chi- 

; cazo. 

Owl eyawlleeeses nae tk Quincey College of Medicine (Chad- 
dock College).* 

Fort Wayne, Jnd........ Fort Wayne College of Medicine... 

Indianrapolis, Ind...... Central College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Indianapolis, Ind......} Medical College of Indiana............0e. 

Des Moines, Iowa...... Towa College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (Drake University). 

| Iowa City, Iowa ........ Medical Department, State Univer- | 

sity of Iowa. 

Ixeokuk, lovwa........... ’ College of Physiciansand § Snrgeons*...| 

mowisvwille, Ky... | Hospital College of Medicine (Cen- 
tral Univer sity). 

NPOMIGn les Iw secs sss Kentucky School of Medicine..........-. 

Louisville, Ky............ | Louisville Medical Collece. oo... css 

Louisville, Ky.........,... University of Louisville, ifedic2! De- 
partment. 


* Statistics of 1886-87, 


i] piesa | 


' Portland School for Medical Instruec- | Israel T. Dana... 


President or Dean. 


0? 


OBeecesedess age Tteccccen 


Geo. A. Metchmmyet.D.....-seeee 
Jas. A. Dibrell, ic. M.D 


J.P. Widney, A. M., ¥. D., dean .. 


Robert A. McLean, M. D., dean ..’ 
Horace M. Hate, A.™M........ Pree | 
J. C, Davistemp., deany..-ess | 
Herberi E. Smith, m1. pD., dean .. 
Rey. William WW. Patton, D. pD., 

Tos), 15). 
OE, Barlkery af. ieee 
A..F. A. King, A. 1, M.D., dean. 
J. Wie Ex. Lowejony, St. Dye 
W. S. Kendrick.. 


Wm. Perrin Nicholson, “uD 
Edward Geddings, M.D 


eoersreccceses 


A. Reeves Jackson, A.M., M.D.. 


J.Adams Allen, M.pD., LL. D 
William H. Byford, A.M., M.D.. 


RJ. Christie ii. p., @can- ees 


C.B.Stemen, of. D., dean 

Samuel E, Earp, 4. sc., 
secretary. 

Franklin Hays, M. D., secre- 
tary. 

Lewis Schooler, M.D........ 


Charles A. Schaeffer, Pi. D........ 


dela Jb (Cie fon. s00 
Wr. H. Bolling, 4. D..i 


Villiam H. Wathen, M.D........... 
; A. Iretand, 1. D., dean............) 
J. M. Bodine, a1. D., dean jsaccesanee 
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6 | 
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| New York, N. Y 
| New York, N. Yu... 


Location. 


New Orleans, L2.......: 
Brunswick, Meé.......... 


Baltimore, Md........... 
Baltimore, Md.......00 


Baltimore, Md.......... 


’ Baltimore, Md...... a0 


Baltimore, Md.. 


y 
evecece ‘| om 
| 


Boston, Mass....-....c000 


Ann Arbor, Mich....... 


Detroit, Mich............. 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 


Minneapolis, Minn.... 
St. Paul, Minn ........... 
Columbia, MO... ..cose 


Kansas City, Mo........ 
Kansas City, Mo........ 
St. Joseph, Mo......ssc0 


St. Joseph, Mo.....ccccse 
St. Louis, Mo......0. cceee 


| St. Louis, MOee ccc 
| St. Louis, Mou.........000 


St. Louis, Mo........ sce | 


Omaha, Nebr .........05 
Hanover, N. H.......0 00 
Allobany, No Ye...ccr.-coses 
Buffalo, N. Y....... eatiasd 
Buffalo, N. Y......... Ratio 


New York, N. Y.....00. 


| New York, N. Y.u....... 


Syracuse, N. Ya.....sccc0 
faleioin NiC........eee 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Name. 


2 


I—Mepicau AND SuRGIcAL—Cont’d, 
1. Undergraduate—Regular—Cont’d. 


Medical Department, Tulane Uni- 
versity 

Meateait School of Maine, at Bowdoin 
College. 

Baltimore Medical College 

Baltimore University School of Medi- 

cine. 

| College of Physicians and Surgeons... 

| University of Maryland, School of 
Medicine. 

yor s Medical College of Balti- 


Colleze of Physicians and Surgeons... 


Harvard University Medical School... 

Department of Medicine and Surgery 
of the University of Michigan, 

| Detroit College of Medicine. vonengecswceees 

| Minneapolis ‘College of Physicians 


and Surgeons. 
Minnesota Hospital College ............4.- 
St. Paul Medical College’. ............::00 
Medical Department, University of 

the State of Missouri. 
Kansas City Medical College 
University Medical College. .............6. 
North- Tih aa Medical College of St. 

Jose 


St. J Caen Medical College..............0866 

Beaumont Hospital Medical College*.. 

Missouri Medical College...............cs00 

St. Louis College of Piyéigans and 
Surgeons. 

St. Louis Medical College...... Reresacenasss 4 


Omaha Medical College.. 


Dartmouth Medical College... feece et 


Albany Medical College (Union Uni- 
versity). 

Medical Department of Niagara Uni- | 
versity. 

Medical Department of the University 
of Buffalo. 

Bellevue Hospital Medical College..... 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the City of New York (Columbia 
College). 

University of the City of New York, 
Medical Department. * 

Woman’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary. 


College of Medicine of Syracuse Uni- | 


versity 


Lootiardl Medical College (Shaw a 


versity). 


| Cincinnati College of Medicine and | | 


Surgery, 
*Statistics of 1886-87. 


President or Dean. 


Stanford E. Chaillé, M. p., dean.. 
Rev. William De Witt Hyde, 


D.D. 
Da‘ id Streett, mw. Den... 
James G. Linthicum, M.D........; 


Thomas Opie, M. D.. seceelseeees 
J. Edwin Michael, M. ‘Ss. oll 


Richard Henry Thomas, m.D., 


ean. 
.. Charles P. Thayer, M. D., regis- 


trar. 
Charles W. Eliot, Lu. D 
Corydon L. Ford, M. D., LL; 
D.; dean. 
H.O. Walker, 0. D. Phe its “ 
Edwin Phillips, M. D.. 


F. A. Dunsmoor, M. D........eeceeces 
Alex. J. Stone, M. D., LL. D....... 
Samuel S. Laws, LL, Du....csccconee 


E. W.Schaufiler, 1. D 
John R.Snell, mM. p.,. 


Francis A. Simmons, M. Dace 
Jacob Geiger, M. D..csscccscoessees ces 
W. B. Outten.,........... secevovecccettes 
TE, Prewitt, M. Dii..c.sssceruceee 
Joseph L. Bauer, BE, ‘Daverese ae 
J.S.B. Alleyne, M. D...... PERE coc 


| J.C. Denise, M. D.. 


©. P. Frosted... :0..-0 ee 
Bit oN Tucker, Mt. D., regis- 


Alene A. Hubbell, m. d., see- 
retary. 
Charles Cary, M.D., Secretary... 


Austin Flint, M.D., Li, D.....0. Boo 
John C, Dalton, i 


Charles Inslee Pardee, m. p., 
dean. 
Emily Blackwell, M. D........cc000 


Rev. Charles N. Sims, p. D., 
LL. D., chancellor, 
Rev. H.M. Tupper, D. Discs veae 


R. C. Stockton Reed, a. M., 
M. D. 
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_and of Pharmacy, for 1SS7-§3.—PaRt I—Continued. 
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Professors | 

and Students. 
Instructors.| 
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xauainntion? 
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mission ? 


Ours tia T887=88. 


4 
vs 


1857 -K4. 
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ligutory upou Students ? 


Roquired fora Diploma? 
tion dm Aaatomient! Drawing? 


in Letters or Science. 
Adimilted to Practice In the State 


without further & 


Is there ony Exuminntion for Ad- 
Nuaaber of Woh. ia Scholar le yt Sl 


Aro the Grndiuntes of Your School 
Ina Knowledge of Medical Botauy 
Is Chemical Luborntory Work Ob- 
Isuny Provision piude for Tnstruc- 


Nuunber of Degrees Conferred in 


Nuoaber Holding Degrees 
Number of Graduntes in 


Resident, 


cy 


| 
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| 
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aA | Yeur of First Opening. 


Se | Non-Resident, 
D | Nouwber of Years In Course. 


oO | Totul Nusber. 


° | 
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= | 
i 


Loeation, 


ee O98 eee a = 


2 


| 
: 
| 


J—MerpiIcaL anpD SvuEGICcCAL—Cont'd. 


2. Undergraduate—EReguiar—Cont'd. 


67 | Cincinnati, Ohio........., Medical College of Ohio.......... Sere eer 
68 | Cincinnati, Ohio ........) Bfiami Medical College.............csseeseeee! 
69 | Cleveland, Ohio......... ! meee Department ofthe University 
4 of Wooster. 
70 | Cleveland, Ohio......... Western leserve University, Medical 
| Department. * 
71 | Columbus, Ohio......... ‘ Columbus Mledical College...........-0---+ 
72 | Columbus, Ohio......... | Starling Medical College........ sidsveuscoeees 
73 | Toledo, Ohio...........0. | North-Western Ohio Medical College 
74 | Toledo, Ohio....... ne Toledo Aiedical Colleze..........-....-s0csee 
75 | Portland, Oregon...... | Medical Department, Willamette Uni- 
versity. 
76 | Philadelphia, Pa........ Jefierson Medical College..........0..seere 
77 | Philadelphia, Pa........ | Medico-Chirurgical College of Phila- 
| delphia. 
78 | Philadelphia, Pa........| University of Pennsylvania, Medical 
Department. 
79 | Philadelphia, Pa........ | Woman's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. ] 
89 | Pittsburg, Pa............! ete Pennsylvania Medical Coi- 
ege 
g1 | Charleston,S. C......... | Medical College of the State of South 
| Carolina. 
g2 | Memphis, Tenn....... ..| Memphis Hospital Medical College 
(South-Western Baptist University). 
83 | Nashville, Tenn........-) | Medical Department of the Univer- 
| sity of Nashville, and of Vanderbilt 
| University. 
§4 | Nashville, Tenn......... Medical Department, University of 
Tennessee, 
s5 | Nashville, Tenn.......... Meharry Medical Department of Cen- 
tral Tennessee Collece. 
s§6 | Burlington, Yt......... ..| Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 
Sr | JidiernGl, Wloocscgseoece Vermont Medical Cotlege..............ccs00e 
88 | Richmond, Y2............ Medical Colleve of Virginia....e... cece | 
gs9 | University of Vir- | University of Virginia, Micdical De- ! 
ginia, Ya. partmert. 
| 8 Undergraduate—Eclectic. 
99 | Atlanta, Ga ..............| Georgia College of Eclectic Medicine | 
and Surgery. ! 
Gime@ hicago, lll iereverecccrses Bennett College of Eclectic 3iedicine 
and Surgery. 
Be St aa Ind .4...! Indiana Ecleetie Medical Coliege ...... 
Moines, lowa......| ' Iowa Medical College (Drake Uni- 
versity). ( 
94 | Des Moines,iowa..... | King Eciectie Medical Coileget® .........| 
Onn St COIs, SHO... .....200. ‘American Medical Colleges eee | 
OSNILENEWWADUOR EGAN. YX ---.-ee | Eclectic Sfedical College of the City ' 
i> of New Yor. ' 
ST | Cincinnati, Ohio ....... American Eclectic Medical Colicge..... 
98 | Cincinnati Ohio........! Eclectic Medical Institute ........... eet 


G Statistics of 18 S 


| 
Name. 


President or Dean. 


We Wi Seely, Asaf, SR Ds. ..ccccc sed 
J. C: Mackenzie,  D. 5 “Secre- 
tary. 


FP. J. Weed 81. 0,.2-u ee 


G. C. I. Weber, . D,., LL. D., 
dean. 
De. ININSiM8 , AL D.. ceccece see 

Thos. C. Hoover, 3£ D., revis- 
trar. 

G. A. Collamore, A. B.,M. D., 
dean 

Hon. edna Nahlo..... 3 

EP. Fraseraa. Dic... eee 


J. W. Holland, x. p ; 
Peter D. Keyser, A. 4., M. D........ 


Wiliam Pepper, ¥.D., LL. D......) 


Clara’ Mfarsiiall, wan. Do:....-ss0ereee ; 


James @iieGann Sr. ......-..se<sees 


B.A. Einloch, pb 


Fe ce we Oe eneee 


WB. Rowers, Si... cecacesest eee 


1. C. Garland) “S. se) Lip; 
chancellor. 


Duncan Eve, A. Mie D......c<s-c8 
i) 


G. W. Hubbard, x. D., dean........| 
A. P. Grinnell, 4. p., dean 


Geo. Dutton, A. *f., 21. D., dean.. 

J.S. Dorsey Cullen, ™M. D ee 

Wao. M. Thornton, chairman | 
of the faculty. 


W. AI. Durham, x. p., secretary. 


NIL bor Jane, Me Dens. cece +seene seme | 


L. Abbett, wr. D 
G.T. Carpenter, A. M., F.A. Se. 


O.. P. Shoemaker, 3 D.....2.--09 
Edwin Younkin, M.D... cscs esses! 
G. W.. Boskowitz, a0. D....c:scs-seenm 


Benj. K.Maltby,a.M., PH.D.,M.D. 
Johu AI. Scudder, M. D .....00000--- 
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. TABLE 69.—Siatisties of Schools of Medicine, of Dentistry, 


Location. Name, President or Dean. 


i 2 


I.—MEDICAL AND SURGICAL—Cont’d. 


4. Homeopathic. 


99 | San Francisco, Cal.....| Hahnemann Hospital College of San | J.A. Albertson, 4. D....sssssseceees 


Francisco, ; 
100 | Chicago, I11.......ccss00 Chicago Homeopathic Medical Col- | J.S. Mitchell, A. f., M.D .......00 
lege, | 
101 | Ghicago, Tll........00.0008 Hahnemann Medical College and | E.S. Bailey, M.D., registrar ...... 
Hospital. 
102 | Iowa City, Iowa......... Homeopathic Medical Department, | Charles A.Schaeffer,a.M., PH.D. 
State University of Iowa. | 
103 | Boston, Mass... .--+| Boston University School of Medicine. I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D., dean..... 
104 Ann Arbor, Mich ...... Homeopatiie Medical College of the James B. Angell, ui. D ............. 
University of Michigan. , 
105 | St. Louis, Mo..............| Homcopathic Medical College of Mis-| S. B. Parsons, M. D...ssesseseesceeees 
souri, ‘ 
106 New York, N.Y.........) New mors Homeopathic Medical Col- L. L. Danforth, mu. D., secretarv.. 
leg 
TO; BE New York NiiXG...:...- New alt Medical College and Hos- | Louise Gerrard, M.D., secretary 
d . pital for Women. 
105 } Cincinnati, Ohio.........| Pulte Medical College, ..........:0s..00100.98 Js D. BUCK, Mt: D.....-) emeeeneeeeee 
109 | Cleveland, Ohio......... Homeopathic Hospital College .. ; J. CoSanders, A.a0,, 809D!.-.....cnee 
110 | Philadelphia, Pa........ Hahnemann Medical College and, A.3. WHOMAS NE Dinas seereeeste ee 


5. Undergraduate Physio-Medical. 


; Hospital. | 
111 | Chicago, Tl.. «...| Physio-Medical Institute..............-.s000 | | Ja. ROOD, MW. D.ccties.odettess sone 
112 Indianapolis, Ind.. ieeuens Physio-Medical College of Indiana*.. | E. Anthony, DY, DY ssisecvesseccsreaceaseces 

| 

6. Graduate. 
113 Chicago, Ill............0: Chicago Ophthalmic College® .......... J.E. Harper, A. 3f., M. D....cesseeeees 
114 | St. Louis, Mo....... Rares St. Louis Post-Graduate School of | W. A. Hardaway, M. D......sccsseos 
| Medicine. 

115 | New York, N. ¥........| New York Polyclinic... .| J. A. Wyeth, . D., secretary...... 
116 | New York, N. Y......... New York Post-Graduate Medical | D.B.St.John Roosa, M.D ....66 


. School and Hospital. 
i17 | Philadelphia, Pa........] Auxiliary Department of Medicine, William Peppez, M. D., LL.D... 
, : University of Pennsylvania. 
118 | Philadelphia, Pa...... 4 Philadelphia Polyclinic and College John B. Roberts, M. D........ssse00 
for Graduates in Medicine. 
T1.—DENTAL. | 


119 | San Francisco, Cal....| Dental Department, University of | C. L. Goddard, A. M., D. D. S., 


| : California. dean. 

120 | Washington, D.C...... ieee) pbeneuecnt, National Uni- } H. H. Barker 21. »..-.. ...-.. c 
| ; versity 

121 | Washington, D.C......) Howard University, Dental Depart- Rev.Wm.W. Patton, D.D., LL.D. 

. ment. 

Chicago, Il ..............., American College of Dental Surgery. sl. Clendenenyat. D. . or... 

123 | Chicago, Ill ...... ......«) Chicago College of Dental Surcery...... Truman W. Brophy, M.D., D.D.S. 

ueareChicaso, Ul ........... mong gee Western College of Dental Sur- F.H. B, McDowell..cssssusssscosees 

t 

125 "Indianapolis, Nira epee fade Dental College .......cc...cccccccceee W.L. Heiskell, D. D.s...... eeeeceeres 

126 | lowa City, Iowa......... Dena Department, State University Charles A. Schaeffer, PH. D........ 
of Iowa. 


* Statistics of 1886-87. a Three months, 
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b Included in statistics of medical department, 
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TABLE 69.—Stutistics of Schools of Medicine, of Dentistry, 


Location. 


Nare, President or Dean, 


4 : 2 3 


ay 
A 
| 
| 
fe 
2 


Ii. Dextrat—Continued. 


Louisville, Ky.......... | Louisville College of Dentistry, Den- | Jas. Lewis Howe........ccccccoseseeees 

| tal Department of Central Univer- 
Sity. 

Baltimore, Md.........0 | Baltimore College cf Dental ae | R.B. Winder, M. D., D. D.S .e-essee 

Baltimore, Md............ | University of Maryland, Dental De- | Ferdinand I. S. Gorgas, a.m., 
| part ment. M.D.,D.D.S. 

Boston, Mass..............) Boston Dental Collewe *, .........-.ccssereees John A. Follett, A. 3f., 38. D........ 

Boston, Mass....... veecse | Harvard University, Dental Depart- | C. W. Eliot, LL. p., president; 
| ment. Thomas H.Chandler, D.31.D., 
| dean. 

Ann Arbor, Mieh........! Dental Coliege of ihe University of | James 8. Angell, LL. D., presi- 


Minneapolis, Minn... 


St. Paul, Minn .... 


..| Minnesota Hospital College, Dental 


| Michigan. dent; Jonathan Patt, M.D., 
~-| ; D.D. S., dean. 

iw A. Spaulding, pD. D. s., 
| Department. * | dean. 
., St. Paul Medical College, Dental De- | Louis W. Lyon, p.pD.s., dean.. 
| 


_-par tment. * 


Kansas City, Mo......... Kansas City Dental Collegze..,............4 3d. D. Patterson, D. D.S., secre- 
| tary. 
LE OMT S oO mene neers | Missouri Dental Colleee.......cccccccceeee)] LLEnry H. Mudd, M.D.....0ccc0ceeeee 
N tie York, N. Y........1 New Vork College of Dentistry.......... Prank Abbott ste teen 
Cineinnati, O............. | Ohio College of Dental Surgery... TT. A. Siniithh DE DyShe. sseeeeseera eee 
liladeiphia, Pa........ Pennsylvania Colleye of Dental Sur- C. Ni. Peirée) D: DLS... eee 
gery. 
Philadelphia, Pa........ University ef Pennsylvania, Denta Ly William Pepper, M.pD., LL.D 
Department. | 
Nashville, Tenn......... Dental Department, University of | James Y. Crawford, D.D.S&........ 
Tennessee.* 
Nashville, Tenn......... School of Dentistry, Meharry Med- | G. W. Hubbard, m.p., dean...... 


ical Department, Central Tennes- 
see College.* 


Nashville, Tenn........., Wanderbilt University, Department | L. C. Garland, A. M., LL. D., 


of Dentistry. chancellor. 


IUT.— PoOARMACEUTICAL. 


| ' 
144 | San Francisco, Cal.....| California College of Pharmacy (Uni- | E,W. Runyon, PH.G....... wesdeeees 
| versity of Califor nia), 
145 | Washington, D.C...... Maticnal College of Pharmacy.........+ R.L. Eliot, seeretary..... Picci 
146 | | WW ashington, DiGre. Pharmaceutical College of Howard | Rev. Wm. W. Patton, 'D. D. 50 
| University. LL. D. 
147 Chicago, IIl........ | Chicago Coleee Olp Marin 3 Oveneenee ee | D. H. Galloway, seeretary........ 
143 Chicago, Hise ..| Lilinois College of Pharmacy (North- , Oscar Oldberg, PHARM. D......... 
im Western University). | 
149 La Fayette, Ind......... Sehool of Pharmacy, Purdue Univer- ; Arthur L. Greew........... Mescwcsceets 
sity. a \ 
159 | Des Moines, Towa....... Lowa College of Pharmacy.....csccsescccces | Lewis Schooler, 3f, D........ssee00 0 
151 | Iowa City, Ilowa..... .... Pharmaceutieal Department of State | Charles A. Sehaetfer, PH. D........ 
| University of Iowa. 
152 | Lawrence, Kans......... | Department of Pharmacy, Univer- | J.A.Lippineott, D.D., LL. D...... i 
} | sity of Kansas. | 
153 | Louisville, le seve) LOUISville College of PhanmMacv e--... J.W. Fowiler.. “ee el 
154 | Louisville, Ky...........| Louisville School of Pharmacy for ; J.P. Barnum, A. an, 3D... 
| Women. i 
155 | New Orleans, La......... | Class in Pharmacy of the Medical | Stanford E. Chaillé, um. D.,dean.. 


} Department of Tulane University. 
* Statistics of 1836-87. 
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Location, 


Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Kansas City, Mo....... 
St. Louis, Mo.. ........... 
PAM Iai yaplNw\dercensoetete ses 


Jeepoe Mey, Ila Wcp cxsnoonoder 
New York, N. Y......... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 


IRitisbuneeas-...ceesss 
Nashville, Tenn........ 


Madison, Wis ......s00 


Wlricapos Ulleeecsss-+c 
Boston, Mass.........00+-4 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 


New York,N. Y........ 
New York, N.Y........ 


Philadelphia, Pa........ 
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TABLE 69.—Statistics of Schools of Dledieine, of Dentistry, 


Name. 


2 


ITI—PHARMACEUTICAL—Continued. 


Maryland College of Pharmiacy......... 


President or Dean. 


Edwin Eareckson, PH. G., M. D.. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy... Henry Canning®..........0..ssc00ssseee 


School of Pharmacy of University of 


James B. Angell, Lu. D., presi- 


Michigan. dent; Albert B. Prescott, 
PH. D., M.D., dean, 
Minnesota College of Pharmacy.........| J.T. Moore, M.D ....0. jiscavosseecctees 
Kansas City College of Pharmacy.. ... J.Schweitzer, M.P.S.,F.C.8 ...... 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy............ James M. Good, PH. G........cs00000s 
Albany College of Pharmacy (Union | Willis G. Tucker, Mu. D., PH. D...... 
University). 
Department of Pharmacy, University | E. V.Stoddard, A. M., M.D........ i" 
of Buffalo. 
College of Pharmacy of the City of | Ewen MclIntyre............. CErcoREOG: 
New York. 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy......... C.7T. P, Fennel, PH. G., secre- 
: tary. 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy...... Thasiiedand: ACTUALY uceccccees 
Pittsburg College of Pharmacy......... | George A. Kelly ...........000 eiacecten 
Department of Pharmacy, Vander- | L. C. Garland, A. M., LL. D., 
bilt University. chancellor. 


Department of Pharmacy, University 
of Wisconsin.* 


IV.—VETERINARY. 


Chicago Veterinary College............... 
Veterinary Department, Harvard 
University. 


North-Western Veterinary College..... 


American Veterinary College............ 

New York College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, 

Veterinary Department, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


T. C. Chamberlin, a. M., PH. D..... 


R. J. Withers, M. D., V.S....cccceeeee. 

C. W. Eliot, LL.D., president; 
Charles P, Lyman, F. B.C. Vv. 
s., dean. 

C. C. Lyford, M. D., C. M.,B.S., 
V.S. 

A. Liautard, M.D., V. M..sccssescscees 

William T. White, of. D............6 


William Pepper, M.D., LL. D....... 
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CHAPTER NITI. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. . 


REMARKS ON TABLE 70. 


Table 70 presents the classified summary of degrees conferred hy colleges and profes- 
sional schools at the last commencement. 

Four per cent. of the whole number were honorary degrees, and of these 97 per cent. 
were conferred by classical and scientific colleges. Of the degrees in course 45 per cent. 
are credited to classical and scientific colleges, 6 per cent. to colleges for women, and 49 
per cent. to professional schools. 

From the classified distribution the relative proportion of the various degrees in course 
is found to be as follows: 


Cent |Cent , Cent, 
| 
B.M. E.and M.E...... ..... 7 13 
1 Sa, ee 04 2.00 
A Crand 0% F............. il aD 31. 06 
Bech. Ey ..cssesece 34 | 3. 
jbo oe 3.14 3.39 
' BE), Doss ee | .60 | : 9,50 
TiS, Tey | 200 RDG VS. sce 
} 


L 


Degrees for classical courses represented by A. B. and A. M. form the largest propor- 
tion of the whole, viz, 32 per cent. Medical degrees come next, comprising 31 per 
cent.; degrees in science, including those for general and for special courses, make up 
12.3 per cent. 

It is worthy of note that 72 per cent. of the degrees conferred by colleges and semi- 
naries for women are A. B. or A. M. degrees. These are indicative either of a classical 
course or of a course in which French or German has been substituted for Greek. 

Of 107 A. M. degrees conferred by colleges or seminaries for women 89 per cent. are 
reported from the South Atlantic and south central divisions of the country. In these 
the colleges and seminaries for women for the most part follow the plan of the University 
of Virginia. They are organized in schools, and confer the degree of A. M. upon those 
who graduate in all the schools. It can not be pretended that the degree represents the 
same standards as that conferred by the University cf Virginia, but in the colleges for 
women referred to it appears to be always the sign of a classical course. 
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CHEB XTV. 
KINDERGARTENS. 


The usual form of tabulating statistics of kindergartens antiquated by their rapid absorbtion by city schcol 
systems—A statistical retrospect ai five-year intervals presented in lieu of the customary table, prepura- 
tory to its reorganization.— The beginning in 1870—The growth during the first period 1570-75— During 
the second period 1875-1880— During the third period 188J-85—Aitained at the period losi-88— Why the 
kindergarten should be a part of ine publie school system, report of tie Boston committee—What, as a 
public school, it should be, report of the president of the Philadelphia Board of £ducation—Notes from 
reports by superiatendents of other cities—The growth of the kindergarten Jostered by associations— 
Philanthropy a leading characteristic of such bodies. 


The exhaustive fulness of the statistics of kindergarten instruction in the last report 
of this Office, going so far as to incorporate the lowest classes of institutions for special 
forms of instruction and requiring the full time of a clerk to make the inquiries and re- 
peated inquiries, has rendered a second full tabulated statement at so short an interval 
unnecessary. 

It is evident that a great change is being made in the character of this class of schools. 
To use the language of the Philadelphia Society they are becoming the subprimary de- 
partment of public school systems. Although this tendency has been going on very 
slowly since the inauguration ef a public and experimental kindergarten in the systems 
of Boston, Cleveland, and St. Louis in 1870 and 1873, the events of the last three or four 
years have greatly facilitated it. 

Now, there are circumstances connected with the public recognition of the usefulness 
of kindergartens that bear upon the form which the tabulation of their statistics should 
take. Why should the lowest classes of asystem of public schools, because called kinder- 
gartens, be isolated and treated as a system of themselves any more than the grammar 
gtade or the intermediate? Or, if such classes are treated separately, because the 
instruction is sui generis, why should they be intercalated with kindergartens that, 
being private, have an individuality ? 

In several instances our forms have been returned with theinformation that the school 
having become a part of a public school system, we must apply to its executive officer. 
And why should the lumped statistics of a system, indeed how may they, be tabulated 
with those of single schools? Again, kindergarten methods are not confined to kinder- 
garten schools, distinctively known as such; the primary school has ‘‘ primary school 
work?’ which is not the same as the primary school werk before the advent of the kinder- 
garten system. 

These considerations have induced us to attempt to give the present status of the kin- 
dergarten as compared with its condition twenty years ago, and at subsequent intervals 
of five years; omitting the table, but holding ourselves in readiness to give the statistics 
of any institution from which we have compiled our summary,on demand. Inthe mean- 
time the subject of devising proper forms and of making proper distribution will receive 
our attention. 

THE KINDERGARTEN IN 1870. 


“*The faulty training which too often precedes school work and the imperfections so 
prevalent in our primary instruction,’’ says our Report for 1870, *‘ have turned the at- 
tention of many American teachers to the excellencies of the early training, character- 
istic of the kindergarten. * * * Neither children nor childhood are sufficiently un- 
derstood or appreciated. * * * The increasing concentration of our popniation in 
cities adds to the necessity of a thorough revision of the earliest work of the school-room 
throughout the ccuntry.’’ 

In an article by Miss Elizabeth Peabedy, of Boston, appearing in the same volume 
and on the same subject, the practical advantages of the study are thus stated: 

“A Jady who travelled in Europe to study Froebel’s kindergartens brought home 
from Dresden the whole series of work done by a class of children who began at three 
years old and continued until seven; and no one has seen it without being convinced 
that it must have educated the children that did it, not onJy to an exquisite arti-tic 
manipulation, which it is very much harder to attain later, but to habits of attention 
that would make it a thing of a short time to learn to read, write. and cipher, and en- 
able them to eater into scientific education, and use beoks with the greatest advant ive 
as early as cight years old. * * * ‘The indispensable preliminary of this new pri- 
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mary discipline is competent teachers, who can be had only by special training. * * # 
As yet there is but one kindergarten normal schoo! in America, which is a private one 
in Kosten kept by Mrs. Kriege and her daughters. ’’ 

Miss Peabody thought the *‘immediate desiderafuin to be a free national schcol to 
supply kindergarten education to the schools of the District of Columbia, the Terzitories, 
aud the South, located in the District or, perhaps, in Richmond, Va.”? 

At that time an experimental school had heen established at Boston in connection 
with the public schools and another, though this can hardly be calléd a part of the systern, 
ut Cleveland, the latter under a graduate of Mrs. Kriege’s normal school. In California 
a German lady was waintaining a kincergarten under very adverse circumstances; Dr. 
Douai had estabiished an institute at Newark, N. J., and Miss Louisa Frankenburg, a 
pupil and friend cf Froebel, was instructing *‘some superior ladies’’ in the theory and 
art of the training at Germantown, a suburb of Philadelphia. The New York s:hool 
authorities were considering the advisability of making one of three experimental schools 
2 normal school, and ‘‘a gentleman,’’ of Springfield, Mass., had established a manvfac- 
tery of kindergarten material, ‘‘a truly public-spirited act,’’ as the outlay would not 
be returned for years. AtSt. Louis the subject was receiving great attention, some 
kindergarten features having been introduced into a primary school. 

Such was the condition approximately of kindergarten instruction in 1870. In 1872 
W. N. Hailmann, then of Louisville, introduced the following resolation at the mecting 
of the National Educational Association at Boston: 

‘Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to inquire into the form in which 
Froebel’s principles of education may be most efficiently applied to the educational 
wants of our country, and to report at our next annual meeting.”’ 

The committee was composed of seven—Miessrs. Dickinson, Hailmann, Harris, Kraus, 
Hancock, Baker, and-Douai. At the next meeting the committee reported that they 
reccenized in the kindergarten a potent means for elevating primary education and 
for the development and promulgation of the principies of sound psychology. They 
recommended that Eindcrgarten institutions, both public and private. be established or 
their establishment encouraged, and that experiments he initiated to determine the best 
methods of connecting the kindergarten ‘‘ with our current educational system.’’? The 
committee met with four objections: (1) That the training existed only in private and 
separate institutions; (2) that as the great majority cf pupils only spend three years in 
schcol, the time should not be wasted in things of less importance than elementary in- 
struction; (3) that as the great majority of teachers are scarcely equal to their present 
task, it could not be expected they could master ‘‘ the greater difficulties of kinderzar- 
ten education;’’ (4) that two or three vears of mere kindergarten instruction would 
seem to be a mere waste of time to parents wishing their children to learn to read, write, 
and cipher as rapidly as possible. These objections were dismissed as prejudices. 

In 1875. 

The first tabulated statistics published were those which appeared in our Report for 
1873, when there were 42 institutions, 73 instructors, and 1,262 pupils. The foliowing 
summary will show these incts for 1873, not only by States but by groups of States, 
the period being marked by the introduction of kindergarten training, as an experi- 
ment, into the system of St. Louis: 


Statistical Exhibit at the close of First Five-Year Period. 
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Considering the above statistics it is at once evident that the training was sectionalized. 
Include the District of Columbia and Maryland with the North Atlantic Division, and 
kindergarten training is contined to that and the North Central Division. Further 
consideration shows that Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Missouri, and the 
District of Columbia are centres of these centres. It is well known that what Paris is 
said to be to France, that Washington is to the District; but only five of the schools of 
Massachusetts are in Boston, only seven of those of New York in the city bearing that 
name, while the schools of New Jersey are distributed in the towns of the northern part 
of the State. The Missouri schools are all St. Louis schools, As we are only substi- 
tuting one form of statistics for another, and not intending to write a history of the rise 
and progress of the kindergarten in America, we pass to the condition of the training 


In 180. 


Two features mark this period—the spread of the training into the Southern States 
and its growth as a part of the school system of St. Louis. The exclusion of Washing- 
ton City and Maryland from the South Atlantic Division now would by no means leave 
the kindergarten unrepresented in the South, though it must be confessed the number 
of schools is small; something like the condition of affairs in the West at the 1875 
period. In St. Louis the kindergarten had in 1830 grown into a system of the system 
of public schools; *‘too much a wheel within a wheel,’’ says the report for 1831-82 of 
that city. : : 


Statistical Exhibit at Close of Second Five-Year Period. 
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We have noted above that a distinguishing feature of the period 1875-S0 is the ap- 
pearance of kindergartens in the Southern States; let us now briefly examine their rapid 
increase in the North and West. * 

In the North Atlantic Division the increase was 126 per cent. in schools (that is, for 
every four schools in 1875 there were nine in 1880, 150 per cent. (two to five) in teach- 
ers, and 160 per cent. (five to thirteen) in pupils. The increase occurs in Massachu- 
setts, about half of it in Boston; in New York, more than half of it in New York City; 
and in Pennsylvania, about half of itin Philadelphia. Two of these cities have suburbs; 
Boston has Cambridge; Philadelphia, Germantown. These districts have not been in- 
cluded as a part of the city. To have included them would have required us to include 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and perhaps even Newark with New York City; and, 
having got to Newark, why not take in the whole north of New Jersey ? 

In the West there is an increase of 168 per cent. in schools, of 13S per cent. in teach- 
ers, and of 309 per cent. in pupils. Of this extraordinary increase in pupils (3,319), 
about 65 per cent. occurred in St. Lquis, where overa fourth of the schools were situated 
and over 40 per cent. of the teachers were employed. Outside of Missouri the increase 
in Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin are noticeable. Cincinnati and Cleveland have between 
them seven of the twelve schools in Ohio, Chicago eleven of the fifteen in Illinois, and 
Milwaukee six of the twelve in Wisconsin. 
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On the Pacific Slope the kindergarten seems to have found an nncongenial soil in the 
more northern town of Walla Walla, but increased with energy in the more peopled 
city of San Francisco. 

We think that with the completion of this period the novitiate of the kindergarten 
was finished and that a new conception of its value began to be recognized during the 
period closing 

In 1885. 


In 1870, or thereabout, we find the difficulty was to introduce the kindergarten exer- 
cises into the usual school curriculum; during 1880-85 it was another problem how to 
introduce manual training, exclusive of carpentry shop work, into the same curriculum. 
The later problem seems to have solved the other. ‘Construction work’’ is but the 
‘“‘oceupations’’ of the kindergarten in their theory and practice and the occupations are 
but the continuation of the ‘‘ gifts”? of the kindergarten as we know it—as a school for 
very young children only. 

In considering the condition of kindergarten affairs at this date, we find that when 
introduced into the Scuth the kindergarten did not increase with the startling rapidity 
with which it grew in the North and West. Whether the absence of populous cities 
had anything to do with this we cannot say, and New Orleans will not favor the sup- 
position. The other features are the rapid strides made in California, that is, in San 
Francisco, and again in St. Louis, where the schools, teachers, and pupils are once again 
as largeas in 1880. What is said of St. Louisis true of Philadeiphia, where, emulating 
the generosity of Mrs. Shaw in Boston, a free kindergarten was opened about 1879 in 
a public school building and was supported by six persons, each giving $10U. Sometime 
after, a society was formed, and in 1882 an appropriation of $5,000 was obtained trom the 
city councils as an experiment. In 1885 the schcols, teachers, and pupils had been 
doubled. 
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In the North Atlantic Division we find an increase of 25 per cent. in schools, of 20 
per cent. in teachers, and of 32 per cent. in pupils; in the West an increase of 134 per 
cent. in schools, of 118 per cent. in teachers, and of 162 per cent. in pupils. Again, it 
is in Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin that the increase is greatest, and siill it is in Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati (with Columbus and Cleveland), and” Milwaukee that the most of the 
schools of these States are situated. 

In the far West, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Oregon appear, not very decidedly 
however, for the first time. 
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In 1887-88, 


We have now arrived at the period which, for all practical purposes, may be called 

the present. After 1885 the tide of favor set strongly for manua! training; and manual 
training, as this Office uses that term, means education, and as education, has its progen- 
itor in Froebel. We shall speak at considerable length on the subject of manual traia- 
ing, what it is, and how it proceeds, and its condition as a department of school work; 
and we will, therefore, merely say that it appears to us doubtful whether manual train- 
ing owes more to the kindergarten for theory, or the kindergarten to manual training 
for success. In brief, a series of inquiries might be instituted: What is manual train- 
ing as a theory of education without the theory of Froebel? Would the kindergarten 
have progressed so fast of late had it not been brought into notice by its ‘‘occupations”’ 
being adopted by manual training? And last, but not least, had nranual training been 
generally understood to mean education and not industrial training, would it have met 
with such great success? 

‘Two memorable events have recently occurred in the annals of the kindergarten. In 
1887 the schools of the Sub-Primary Society of Philadelphia were formally surrendered 
to the city, and in 1888 the kindergartens established, and until then wholly supported 
by Mrs. Pauline Shaw, became a part of the Boston system. We wish to present two 
facts in thisconnection. For presenting one—the reasons that may be adduced for adopt- 
ing or establishing classes taught on the kindergarten plan—we will use the report of the 
Boston Committee on Examination, while for the other—the relation that such classes 
should bear to the other departments of the system—we will use the report of the presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia beard of education. 


WHY THE KINDERGARTEN SHOULD BE A PUBLIC SCHOOL. ’ 


In May, 1867, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, Mrs. George R. Russell, and Mrs. A. Hemen- 
way, and others petitioned the school board of Boston for a kindergarten; in 1870 an 
experimental one was established, and in 1879 abclished. 

In 1878 Mrs. PauJine Shaw began tounding kindergartens in Boston, and continued 
her munificence until her kindergartens numbered fourteen and the pupils in them 
eight hundred. In May, 1887, Mrs. Shaw asked the school board to investigate the value 
of her schools, and the committee to whom the matter was referred requested that 
$20,000 be appropriated for public Kindergartens during ae 89. In their report the 
committee say: 

‘All that bas been involved in making the experiment, ah that saves the public from 
the trials and inevitable drawbacks attending a new educational enterprise, all that 
personal devotion can contribute to the success of such an enterprise, has been done for 
us and for the community. 

‘Such, then, are our opportunities. We have a number of well-established kinder- 
gartens offered for our acceptance; and a sister city, in precisely similar circumstances, 
having accepted the kindergartens originated by private enterprise, sets the example cf 
the same step to be taken here. Is there any reason why we should not take it? Nay, 
are there not very strong reasons why we should, and make the kindergarten a part of 
our school system from this time forward. 

‘‘ Let us be sure that we understand what a kindergarten is. It issometimes regarded 
as much the same thing with a day nursery, to which very young children, especially of 
the poor, may be sent for safe-keeping while their parents are busy with other cares. 
But as a day nursery is not, and a kindergarten is a place of training, they are evidently 
not the same. Neither is a kindergarten a primary school, for its instruments and 
methods are very different; it does not make use of books, or of common school anpli- 
ances, nor Coes it claim or desire that discipline or repression to which our primary pu- 
pils are generally subjected. The kindergarten is properly a school to train little chil- 
dren as if they really were little children; to train them certainly but not to subdue 
them, to give them moral and physical training quite as much as intellectual, and so to 
give it as “to make them glad to receive it and able to avail of it. 

‘‘ The benefits of such a training to the child are self-evident. * * * This prepa- 
ration for the instruction to follow is the end and the test of kindergarten training. If 
this training were to unfit a child for the next grade of schools it would deserve the con- 
demnation sometimes passed upon it, and no proposal to adopt it into the system of our 
public schools could be entertained, But if it really fits a pupil for a primary scheol 
and fits him in such wise that hg can do better in a primary school than one who has 
not received the same preparation, then its incorporation into our system would seem to 
be a measure against which objections would hatter in vain. Can we doubt that a course 
such as has just been briefiy described must of necessity render a pupil more responsive 
to primary training? There are not very many homes, even among the most /avored, 
that can teach their children as the true kindergarten does. 
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‘*The incorporation of the kindergarten into our school system is a measure of equi- 
poise. There isa suspicion that the system as it stands is rather top-heavv; * * * 
to the majority of public school children the more important end [the lower] has re- 
. mained unextended. Indeed it may be said to have been curtailed, though not by leg- 
islation, for it is a singular fact by no means generaily understood that the number of 
the youngest primary “pupils has been diminishing for several years. * * * 

** One more reason, and a very sound reason, for adopting the kindergarten into our 
school system is the beneficial effect to be expected from it in the other grades of train- 
ing. There can be no question that even betore its adoption it has had a mellowing in- 
fluence upon mary of our primary schools, softening their discipline and brightening 
their lessons through and through. If felt there, the influence must continue to be felt 
in the grammar schools, to which every pupil carries the spirit formed in earlier years,”’ 


To thoroughly examine the question from a practical standpoint the city superin- 
tendent sent inquiries to about two hundred primary teachersof the lowest primary 
class of Boston. From these one hundred and forty-eight replies were received, ninety- 
nine of which were made by teachers who had had the necessary experience to express an 
opinion. Eighty-six of these replies were favorable and thirteen unfavorable to the 
kindergarten. The superintendent summarizes the answers under five heads. Want 
of space compels us to summarize his summaries: 

(1) On the intellectual side the training of the kindergarten quickens the powers of 
observation, gives clear ideas and the power to express them, aids to learn to read, to 
compute, to draw, and to write. 

(2) On the moral side the training inculcates a sense of justice, genercsity, politeness, 
and truthfulness. 

(3) The training is better suited to children five years old than the lowest primary class. 

(4) On the point of discipline the opinions are by no means unanimous. 

(5 ) As 2 protectory the kindergarten is much needed. 

It is hardly necessary to add the kindergarten is now a part of the Boston system of 
public schools. 


WHAT, AS A PUBLIC SCHOOL, THE KINDERGARTEN SHOULD BE. 


The president of the board of education of Philadelphia in 1887 says: ‘‘ The year just 
ciosed will be memorable as marking the introduction of sub-primary schools as a part 
of our system—twenty-five of which are now in successful operation. ‘The eifect of 
these schools will be nearly to double the opportunity of children for primary education, 
by adding two years of earlier training. The statistics of schoo! #ttendance show clearly 
that a large percentage of children have but a few years to spend at school, and thet 
many never get beyond the primary school, so the sub- -primary schools furnish the only 
practical means of extending the schocling ‘of: chis clasen ena 

‘In making these schools part of 2 sy. stem of public education every care should be 
taken to adjust them to the necessary conditions of this system asa whole. The differ- 
ence between the organization and management of numerous schools of this kind by a 
city department and the conduct of single schools by private agency will demand many 
changes in order to connect them with the general system. Sub-primary divisions 
should be recognized in our rules just as other grades are, and principles should receive 
credit for them, in all respects, as they do for other scholars. They should be provided 
for as a permanent part of our system, and, in the future, the sum required for their 
support should be included in the gross sum appropriate d, and new divisions formed and 
authorized in the same manner that other grades are established. The preparation of 
teachers for these schools is a matter of the first consequence, and action should be 
promptly taken to complete the permanent establishment of a training department for 
them.! Such arrangements should be made as shall prevent auy diser imination against 
the teachers in these schools as to salary. It appears to me that the term ‘kinder- 
garten’ is objectionable for many reasons, and that it should be discontinued altogether, 
and the term ‘sub-primary’ substituted, as describing more fully and clearly the posi- 
tion and function of these schools in our system.”’ 


NOTES FROM REPORTS OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


San Franeiseo, Cal.—So much of the kindergarten work as was considered suitable and 
of benefit has been provided for in the lower grades of the schools, and the board of edu- 
cation ‘‘ very properly ’’ provided the means for instructing the teachersof those grades in 
such portions of the work as has been adopted. Classes composed of the teachers em- 
ployed in the ‘‘receiving’’ and eighth grades were organized and put in charge of com- 
petent teachers, to be instructed in the first four kindergarten gifts, and the course of 
study was so modified as to include the work in these gifts in the lower grades, and the 


1 See pp. 406 and 446, 
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work was assigned for the commencement of the term in August. The superintendent 
says: ‘‘If this system of instruction can be made a successful and valuable adjunct to 
our public schools, it will be only by means of a class of teachers specially and well 
trained in the nature of it.”’ 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The kindergarten work, commenced last year “in one school of the 
first grade, has proved encouraging and satisfactory. It would in all probability be put 
into all first grade schools but for the lack of rooms and the expense of the materials. 

Bristol, Conn,—A kindergarten association has been formed. Twenty-two gentlemen 
have signed an agreement to support a kindergarten for two years. A graduate of the 
kindergarten department of the State Normal School has been placed in charge. 

Baltimore, ifd.—In speaking of this subject the president of the board of school com- 
missioners observes: 

‘‘In a previous report we referred with approval to the subject of kindergarten in- 
struction and reiterate the views then expressed. Although this method of instruction 
has recently been introduced into this country, yet it has rapidly obtained public favor 
and is now regarded by intelligent educators as a valuable auxiliary to the primary 
schools. 

‘In several cities this system has been adopted in connection with the public schools, 
and under the managemeut of the board of education. It is intended for those children 
who are too young to enter the public schools, but ought to receive better attention and 
training than they often receive in their homes. They are too often neglected by pa- 
rents who are either unable or unwilling to properly train them, and they are left ex- 
posed to temptations and acquire bad habits in early life which are difficult to eradicate 
when they grow older. The teachers who have charge of these schools commend them 
for their good influence, and claim that they promote the health of the children, quicken 
the faculties, cultivate habits of neatness, cleanliness, industry, and kindness, and that 
these refining influences extend through the instrumentality of the children even to their 
parents, 

‘‘An examination of their work and results in our city shows their value, and that 
their usefulness should be extended beyond the limited means of private schools; and 
it may therefore be our duty to establish the kindergarten as a branch of the public- 
school system; and with that view we ask that the necessary authority be given to the 
board, in its discretion, to establish these schools. ”’ 

Gloucester, Wuss.—We have spoken of Miss Hovey’s effort to further new educational 
ideas under Manual Tyaining, we have now to chronicle another: The kindergarten at 
Gloucester having been discontinued—it was evidently supported at Miss Hovey’s ex- 
pense—that lady offered to give the town the outfit and to give the school $300 annually 
for t\vo years. Financial limitations obliged the authorities regretfully to decline the 
generous offer. : 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—While the most of the primary teachers have for some years used 
kindergarten methods to some extent, a further adoption of the system of instruction 
seems called for. ‘‘Apparently our present opportunity, ’’ says the superintendent, ‘*is 
to bring the methods of our primary grades more fully into harmony with kindergarten 
forms and spirit.’? The encouragement afforded by the board of education will enable 
this to be carried out. 

Paterson, N. J.—The kindergarten has become a department of the system of Pater- 
son. To obtain the necessary teachers a lady of experience was induced to instruct a 
class of young teachers for this work. ‘The instruction thus far given in the schools 
covers the first four gifts and the ‘‘ construction ’’ work.of the manual training course. 
Songs and games are also taught. f 

Trenton, N. J.—‘‘ The proper education of children should include not only the im- 

parting of knowledge but also the development of the faculties,’’ says the superintend- 
ent. The board became so well convinced of the advantage of the kindergarten over the 
usual primary school studies that they authorized a trial of it, and the result has been 
most gratifying, In the opinion of the superintendent thorough kindergarten work 
should be introduced into several of the school buildings and proper teachers and ma- 
terial provided. 
_ Albany, N. ¥Y.—Three years ago the experiment of establishing a room for the purpose 
of preparing the youngest pupils for entrance upon the regular grade work by giving them 
a few months of semi-kindergarten instruction was tried with such success as to cause 
similar schools to be opened in all the ‘‘primaries.”’ The ‘‘ kindergarten idea’’ has been 
extended, in four schools, by furnishing the regular kindergarten furniture and assigning 
the work to teachers who have made a special study of kindergarten methods. _ 

Rochester, N. Y.—The work inaugurated by the Free Kindergarten Association in 1887 
having proved a success, the board of education adopted the training asa part of the 
pubis school system. There are now six kindergartens connected with as many public 
schools. 
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Portland, Oregon.—The board of education has permitted the Portland Free JCinder- 
garten Association to use 2 room in one of the school buildings; ‘tas this district draws 
public school money for those children of four to six years of age who attend the free 
kindergarten we fvel justified in allowing them the use of this room without charge,” 
say the voard. 

Pawleeket, R. I—" I desire,’ says the superintendent, ‘‘to offer two or three sugges- 
tions in the nature of recommendations. I want to call renewed attention to What is 
already before the board—the opening of two or more kindergartens in ourcity. * * * 
I respectfully and earnestly urge the importance of this improvement.” 

Providence, i. J.—"* Boston has. seen the need and use of them [kindergartens], and 
Providence has followed in the same direction with the approval and codperation of its 
careful superintendent,’’ says the superintendent of Pawtucket. 


Statistical Exhibit on or about the Period 1887-88. 
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a Not ineluding public schools, of which the number has not been given to us, 
6 Sixty-six half-day kindergartens. 


During 1887-88, or thereabouts, the foregoing figures show great increases over those 
of the preceding exhibit, though only three years have elapsed. In the North At- 
lantic Division the increase in schools and teachers has not been very great, but in pupils 
has been doubled. In Massachusetts the pupils in attendance are three times as many 
as attended in 1884-85, while in the other States, with two exceptions, the attendance 
has doubled. In the South Atlantic States south of the Potomac the kindergarten has 
not thriven, but Maryland, i. ¢., Baltimore, has made great advance in enro!ment, though 
the number of schools and teachers have not by any means increased so fast. The South 
Central States of Louisiana (New Orleans) and Texas have made considerable progress. On 
the Pacific, California (San Francisco) has more than doubled the enrolment, and almost 
doubled the number of schools and teachers. In the Mississippi Valley it is not the 
schools that have increased so much as the teachers and pupilsin them, the increase of 
teachers being 30 per cent., of pupils 50 per cent. The increase of teachers has been 
greatest in Illinois, Missouri, and Ohio; and in the same States together with Wiscon- 
sin the increase in pupils has been largest. 

It is evident that the figures are becoming too large to show the doubling and trebling 
results of earlier periods, and that there are more teachers in a school. 


RECAPITULATION. 


After having made this brief inquiry—too brief, perhaps, for those who would have 
the perplexing array of if’s, and’s, and but’s inserted, distracting the attention and ef 
ho assistance in coming to a conclusion—it may be thought that we should comment on 
the statistics we have presented. It is said that Charles James Fox deemed an argu- 
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ment stated in five different ways four new arguments, and we offer the same plea for 
presenting the foregoing statistics ina new form. If itis not capable of stirring the 
dullest imagination into mentally furnishing a text, we are sure that no words of ours 
would be of service. ‘ 

There were at the close of the —- 


Schools. Teachers, Pupils. 
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KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATIONS. 


When an inventor has patented his device he immediately seeks to form a company 
with others whe have the means to float his invention into public notice; it is getting, 
to be quite the fashion to do the same with educational discoveries, with this difference, 
however—and a very important one it is—that the educational association is determined 
to lose money for the public first and last. The dividend is the annual progress made, 
and the investment is realized on when the ‘‘plant’’ is turned over to the public gratis, 
as happened in Philadelphia some months ago, when the kindergartens of the Sub- 
Primary School Society became public property. 

t is very true that Mrs. Blow, in St. Louis. and Mrs. Shaw, in Beston, were not 
societies, but in Philadelphia, San Francisco, Chicago, Indianapolis, aii many other 
cities and towns, we believe, kindergarten work has been established a:.d fostered by 
associations. 

In a number of cases the use of school room has been granted by the sch::q] authorities, 
and the inevitable tendency has been towards the incorporation of this semi-attached 
school as a part of the regular system. In the case of St. Louis, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Rochester, and Boston, we have seen thatthis tendency has been consummated. 

In examining the motives which actuated the members of these associations we think 
it is evident that the philanthropic, the charitable, has been more dominant than the 
strictly educational. We would not be understood as saying that the parents of the 
children attending the kindergarten were in a less satisiactory condition as to means 
than the parents of the primary grades, but it would appear that the same idea was not 
the uppermost in conducting both institutions. The Kosten committee, in their report 
quoted above, further-says: 

‘fOf course we are taking for granted that the kindergarten is a strictly educational 
institution. Time was, and not very long ago, when the education given by it, or by 
some of the schools called by its name, was of very doubtful value. It-may be that this 
report will be read by some of these to whom the kindergartens they happened to know 
wore an uncertain aspect. They may be assured that the quality of kindergarten train- 
ing has greatly improved, particularly during the last few years. All. or almost all, of 
its abnormal characteristics have disappeared, ard it is now pursued with as much com- 
mon sense, or, we may say, with as much scientific knowledge as any other branch of 
public instruction. Upon this thoroughly educational character the committee report- 
ing desire to base their appeal for the adoption of the kindergarten by the schcol board.” 


We have now shown how from nothing in 1870 the kindergarten has grown in num- 
bers, and into public favor, until to-day it is becoming, modified in some casesit is true, 
a part of the public school systein. Turning to manual training, the most recent pne- 
nomenon in our educational field, a parallel is suggested. } 

‘Though in all probability manual training has attained as large a growth as a public 
school study in five years as the kindergarten hasin twenty, nevertheless it has not yet 
passed through the ordeal of experience and adaptation. To show the present condition 
of mannal training and whence and from what it has sprung is the object of the follow- 
ing chapter. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


MANUAL TRAINING: An erposition, not an argument, ailempled—Thc manual training, the industrial 
training, and the conservative partics, 

I, AS A PROPAGANDA FOR Eptcation: The ideal course—The genesis of the American system— 
Kindergarten principles and the “‘Russian System’’—Manual training in Sweden, France, England, 
and Germany— What ts meant by manual training us education—Argument of the propagandists— 
Argument of the conservatives—The arguments compared—Piilosophical apparaius and scientific 
knowledge versus tools and ‘‘ capacities for useful action ’*—The special need 0° manual training for 
the city boy—Manual training not urged in hostility to the theory of the public schools, but to supply 
seeming defects of the course wt'h books only. 

II. StupDIES ANDCUREICULA: Drawing— The kindergarlen—‘‘Construction,” with course in ‘‘Hand- 
Craft" of the Moline (1l.) schools— Tool instruction, with the course in the ‘Manual Arts” of New 
Haren (Conn.) schools; mcihods and means of Sloyd: the course in a Sioid schocl—Sewing, with the 
course of the Springfield (3iass.) schoo!s—Cooking, with the course of the Washington (D. C.) schoois— 
Modified public school curriculum (‘‘ Manual training course of studies’’) of the experimental New 
York City schools, in full—The course in the pubtic schools of France. 

Jil, STATISTICS OF TEE CotRsE (A) in the Public Schools: Introguction inlo the schools of New York 
City as a tentative—Opinions and discussions of the subject by other educational authorities, from 
printed reports of city superintendents, special communications, etc.—Associations—Table: Shou- 
ing number of instructors and the pupi’s in the several branches of manuel training—Table: 
Number and duration of lessons a week for manual training classes— Table: Cost of inircducing and 
maintaining manual training—Abstract of the statistics, by cities, as relurned by sunerintendents with 
their remarks, ete.—(s) In Manual Treining (High) Schools, Public and Private: The Imperial Tech- 
nical School of 3foscow—The special professional schools (Gewerbliche Fachschulen) of Germany— 
French apprentice schools—American manual iraining schools—Their character as given by their 
directors—Table: Officers and connection with other instiiuticns—Table: controlling bodies and 
methods of appointing them—Table: Admission requirements, fees, and length of course—Table: 
Literary and manual courses of study—Table: Number of insiruclors and pupils—Table: Finances 
and property values. 

INDTSTRIAL TRAINING: Difference of purpose Lciween those urging manual work as a means of educa- 
tion and those who would foster induxtry—Boih parties hope to remove prejudice against laboring with 
the hands—The socialistic feature ef the Paris schoots—*‘ Practical party's” view— Distinction between 
manual labor as manual truining, and as industrial training aefended, for the present, on difference 
of aim. 

I, INPUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE SPECIAL CLASSES: Theweorkshop coeval with 
the foundation of these schocls—introduced fromi'Europe—Jinstruction in schools for the deaf. slatistics, 
and remarks—JIn schools for the blind, statisties, and remarks—Zin schools for the feeble-minded, statis- 
tics, and remarks—In reform schools, statistics, and remarks—In “* Industrial schools” and statistics— 
[For industriai instruction in schools for the colored race, see Chapter XVITI.} 

II. TrapE ScHoors: The Williamson, Rindge, and the Pratt Schools—The New York Trade 
Schools—The Nautical School of New York City. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


In treating of the subject of manual training it is a matter of some degree of delicacy 
to avoid giving offence either to those who are carrying on the great propaganda or to 
others who oppose their views; while, if an attempt is made to be non-partisan, a still 
more unfertunate result may follow, inasmuch as the displeasure of both may ensue. 

The witty remark of Sydney Smith, that the great object of a review article is to 
make men wise in ten pages who have no appetite for 2 hundred, is not in point here. 
We have no wisdom to dispense, much less a theory to support. To see adopted as a 
means of awakening thought operations which have for centuries been looked upon as me- 
chanical, using the word in its figurative sense, to hear on one hand a demand for man- 
ual labor because the youth who go from the schools are educated against it, and on the 
other a demand that it shall be introduced because 90 per cent. of these follow a manual 
occupation, to hear on one side a demand made for manual training as a branch of 
education and on the other as a brarch of industry, and to find the whole subject ob- 
scured by a cloud of words, are of themselves quite sufficient to prevent any exertions on 
our part, either in the field of novelty or paradox. 

If, then, this Office can put before the public in a succinct and intelligible manner its 
statistics and other information, which it finds meager and unsatisfactory, as the State 
superintendent of New Jersey did that he could get; if it can place in the hands of the 
reader a body of facts that will erable him to have an intelligent idea of the conflict 
waged by conservatism against the metaphysics of education by manual labor at one point 
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and watered communism at an other, it will be abundantly satisfied te leave brilliancy, 
depth, and originality to the many competent hands who have been and are now devel- 
oping or opposing the subject. 

On cone side of this important question are ranged those who, maintaining that the 
present system of education gives entirely too much weight to the cultivation of certain 
faculties with which man is born and neglects the development of others more impor- 
tant to the practical affairs of daily life, while on the other are those who, content with 
the ground plan of our present school system, deny the so-claimed necessity for this ex- 
tension of the pale of the public schools, demanding rather that every energy be used in 
improving the powerful engine of civilization that has gradually grown up among us— 
one of our most important social if not political institutions they would say, which 
should not be hampered by engrafting a business course upon it, the function of the 
public schools not being to produce mechanics. The members of the party of agitation 
seem to be divided among themselves, though working harmoniously to attain their 
common object; one party contending for manual training as education, the other con- 
sidering it in a commercial point of view. 

Not only in the educational but in the public press, in every educational meeting 
whether for discussion or for business, no topic is more common than the subject of in- 
troducing manual training into the public schools. While theory has been busy in find- 
ing arguments for and conservativism against the introduction of the new department 
of study, bold spirits have not hesitated to put their views to a test; but experience has 
not yet had time to give judgment. 

It is hoped, therefore, that the pages that are devoted to this subject will, be looked 
upon—and we say it again for the emphasis—as an endeavor to place it on a basis of fact, 

and not another effort to find reasons for or against it, which have escaped the attention 
of those whose mastery of the question entitle them to speak. 


I.—MANUAL TRAINING AS A PROPAGANDA. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING COURSE. 


The ideal course of manual training is said to begin in the kindergarten and close 
with graduation from the manual training (high) school. This ideal we believe has not 
yet been practiced by any system, though several only lack the kindergarten or one 
other feature to realizeit. AtSt. Louis, Philadelphia, and Boston, kindergartens are 
a part of the public school system of the several cities, and it is not improbable that in 
a comparatively near future all children too young. for books will be taught by Froebel’s 
development of Pestalozzian methods. As the child grows older, new tangible work 
must be provided in course, and the gifts of the kindergarten are to be supplanted in 
this ideal by ‘‘ construction work’’ in clay, card-board, and paper, as now transpires in 
New York and Washington, D. C. In the upper grammar grade, however, tool work is 
introduced for the boys, and sewing and cooking for the girls, the first and last subjects 
requiring the pupils to leave their room, almost always their building. In the manual 
training school, which is the crown of this pleasing structure, the male pupil having 
now attained to sufficient strength, is brought face to face with the two great materials 
of construction, wood and iron, and is made familiar with the construction of that im- 
portant feature of our age, the steam-engine. 

All this is but the tangible work of the instruction; hand in hand with it moves draw- 
ing, from slate work and the punching processes of the kindergarten through lines straight 
and curved, and their final conbinations into artistic forms in the intermediate and gram- 
mar grades, the study terminating at length in the manual training sehoo] with instru- 
mental drawing and shading. 

As an artist is said to obtain the material for a picture from many different places, so 
is this ideal curriculum as whole but the composition of several realities, no system hav- 
ing yet adopted itin full. As the term manual training will be very frequently used 
in what follows, itis hoped that its meaning will be recognized as covering anything that 
occurs in the foregoing description that is taught asa means of intellectual develop- 
ment; and that the term industrial training does not mean manua! training but another 
kind of training altogether, such as is given, for instance, at the admirable Trade Schools 
of New York City, or in schools for the deaf and other special schools. 


THE ELEMENTS WITH WHICH THE AMERICAN SYSTEM HAS BEEN FORMED. 


The first section of a remarkable body of doctrine, entitled the Theory of Education in 
the United States, relates that the American school system is an organic growth, mean- 
ing, of course, not that growth of feeling of the necessity of the thing which continued 
appreciation and time engender among a people grown accustomed to civilized life and 
its conveniences, but an orderly and consistent progress from crude simplicity to full de- 
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velopment. The manual training course is not such a growth, nor hasit sprung into the 


\ 


world, like the goddess in the fable, full grown. 

This is not the place to recall] the events of twenty years ago that resulted in the in- 
troduction into the schools of Massachusetts and other systems of the Union of what is 
called industrial drawiug. The history of that event has been most elaborately dealt 
with by this Office. Suftice it to say that, Massachusctis having great manufacturing 
interests centered in large towns, it was but a natural business instinct that a body of 
highly respected citizens connected with great industries should petition the legislature 
to devise some plan for ‘‘introducing schools for drawing or instruction in drawing free 
to all men, women, and children in all towns of the Comimouwealth of more than 5,000 
inhabitants.’’ The report of the State board of education, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, says: , 

“Agents could be employed to go through the Commonwealth and interest the people 
in this most important subject. Wherever evening classes can be formed of the young 
and old, free instruction should be furnished in free-hand drawing, and in a few years 
our enterprising people will begin to discover in our own communities and schools as 
good artists and artisans as can be found in the most favored portions of other coun- 
tries.’’ 

It appears that the introduction of drawing was a maiter of political rather than of 
educational economy, of material prosperity rather than of intellectual development. 

The kindergarten, already in the public schools of France, the place of beginning for 
manual training, was hardly intended by its American advocates to be an introductory 
course to the Russian system, but had far higher claims as a rational method of human 
development adapted to the extremely young; in fact, as a, if not as the, proper way to 
prepare a child for book work. 

To a disinterested reader of the remarks of Mr. Della Vos, of the Moscow school, it 
does not appear from his language’ that he tinds himself or those he represents on hav- 
ing given a new development of Pestalozzian methods, but rather it will appear that he 
takes pride in having analyzed industrial processes, seized the essentials, tested and 
proved them; of having introduced ‘‘a systematical method of teaching the arts of turn- 
ing, carpentering, fitting, and ferging.”’ / 

Of the introduction of tool work inte the Bosten schools we speak with some diffi- 
dence. About 1882 Prof. John M. Ordway, now in charge of the Manual Training De- 
partment of Tulane University, made a report on the Swedish system of manual training, 
called, by those who can intelligently use the word, Slojd.2. A committee of the State 
board of education, after dwelling on the great similarity of Swedish and American man- 
ners and institutions, advocated the introduction of the Swedish system as the only one 
that ‘‘ embraces the elementsof manual training that aims, precisely as we aim, at man- 
ual training rather than industrial’ education proper.’’? The instruction given in the 
Dwight school, the committee says, was illustrating that work of this kind could be. 
done. 

As to the purpose of construction work, the last of the several features of manual train- 
ing to appear, there can be no doubt that it was introduced in a purely pedagogical 
spirit. Ithas been advocated on such grounds for years by Dr. Felix Adler, of New York, 
and exemplified by his Workingman’s School, a continuation of the Free Kindergarten 
School; and the gap between the kindergarten and the manual training school (Russian 
plan) signaled by the New York committee’s report on manual training, is being sup- 
plied by the adoption of processes somewhat similar to those of the lower grades of this 
‘*Workingman’s School.”’ 

The kindergarten, then, and its extension, construction, are without doubt based on 
a pedagogical theory pure and simple, and not on the bread and butter argument. 
Drawing was introduced to foster industry, for ‘‘ Drawing is the language of mechanics, 
and ability to use the pencil lies at the foundation of success in many mechanical pur- 
suits.’? Prof. Della Vos’s school is a preparatory institution to the foundry and ma- 
chinery shop; while the tool work at the Boston grammar school was an isolated fact; no 
note is made of a preparatory course in construction work and in the kindergarten,+* 
no future in a school on the Russian system. 


1Artand Industry. Education in the Industrial and Fine Arts in the United States, by Isaac Ed- 
wards Clarke, A. MI. Parti. Drawing in the Public Schools. Other parts issuing. The title of 
this comprehensive work reflecting as it does the language of the original resolution by which it 
was called forth, evinces the ground lines upon which it has been or is being written or compiled 
by the gentleman who is carrying the work forward. It will be seen that in treating the subject 
we have spoken, from the educationist’s view, as becomes us; our object being to elucidate, so 
far asin us lies, the value of manual training to our publie schools and not the value of industrial 
training to our industries. 

ate S29) 

3 Hereafter this word will be spelled as it is pronounced, Sloyd; the umlauted vowel and j having 
the sound of y, being utterly foreign. 

4See page 839. It will be there observed that kindergarten instruction is not industrial or 
manual instruction, but ‘another kind.’’ Let it be noted, however, that the above is a report to 
the board by a committee, and that on page 839 is the report of the State board. 
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Our distinguishing and peculiar characteristic, if we are to believe foreicn critics, is 
the power we have as a people of adapting existing conditions to our advancement. In 
no other instance would tis power of utilization be exemplified better than in this, were 
manual training to become universally a part of the public schsol course. Gradually 
but surely there appears to be organizing out of the elements never or only slightly at- 
tached to the public school curriculum a course of study, too thorough and comprehen- 
sive to be called either Russian or Swedish, that may well be styled American. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE ‘‘ RUSSIAN SYSTEM.”’ 


In its late report on mannal training the committee of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation says that it appears ‘‘ that the department of education now generally known as 
manual training was introduced into this country by certain broad-minded practical 
educators, to whom its educational possibilities presented themselves as its chief claim 
for adoption;’’ and further, speaking of manual training and the kindergarten, ‘‘ Al- 
though of widely different origin and purpose,its [the kindergarten’s] close pedagogical 
relations to manua! training, and the identity of their fundamental principles, become 
upon investigation at once apparent.”’ 

Now if these two ‘‘new and fresh conceptions of true education,’’ as the committee 
calls them, are identical in ‘*‘ their fundamental principles,’’ they are merely the same 
thing disguised under different names, and as one of them is *‘ of widely ’’ different 
‘* purpose’’ from the other,each must have, at least may have, two purposes, one conception 
presumably having been originated to serve one purpose and theother the other. What 
these purposes are the committee unfortunately do not tell us; and yet it is important 
to know, so that we may understand for which purpose these fundamental principles are 
being urged for our rational assent. 

A disciple of Froebel might beg to differ with the committee. When the manual 
training principles are pedagogical he might think with great propriety that they are 
not in refation with kindergarten principles, but are kindergarten principles. ‘* Expe- 
rience and history, too, teach,’’ says Froebel!, ‘‘that men truly and effectively promote 
human welfare much more by what they put forth from themseives than by what they 
may have acquired. Every one knows that those who truly teach gain steadily in 
knowledge and insight; similarly every one knows—for nature herself teaches this— 
that the use of a force enhances and intensifies the force. Again, to learn a thing in life 
and through doing is much more developing, cultivating, and strengthening than to 
learn it merely through the verbal communicaticn of ideas. Similarly plastic material 
representation in life and through doing, united with thought and speech, is by far more 
developing and cultivating than the merely verbal representation of ideas’’; and, after a 
few lines, he continues, ‘‘ For the purpose of teaching and instruction is to bring ever 
more out of a man rather than to put more and more into him.’” 

We are aware that philosophers, like those who would patent a device, endeavor to 
cover as much as possible; but that this isa fundamental—yes, the fundamental doctrine 
of Froebel—is distinctly claimed by his great disciple, the St. Paul of his system, the 
Baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow.® ‘‘ Pestalozzi, like Froebel,’’ says this lady, ‘‘ insists 
that there should be no such thing as instructing chiidren without giving them corres- 
ponding sense-impressions and without affording them opportunities of observation and 
demonstration; in short, no mere word-teaching. Here, however, Pestalozzi stops short 
of Froebel, who insists still further that children should learn by means of original pro- 
ductiveness. Exercise of the Jimbs and organs merely as such does not satisty Froebel, 
who demands from the very first some result of this childish activity, and moreover a 
kind of activity which is never purely mechanical, but which exercises the mental pow- 
ers at the same time as the bodily ones.”’ 

But itis perfectly possible to agree with the committee when it says that ‘‘mannal 
training,’’ ‘‘industrial training,’’ ‘‘the use and abuse of tools,”’ as the term was under- 
stood or misunderstood before the committee in its valuable report taught us to use 


u Bea of Man (Die Menschenerziehung), translated and annotated by W. N. Hailmann, A. M., 
p. 278. : 

2Mr. Herbert Spencer in his epoch making book on education, places the idea in another light; 
he says: ‘“‘ We are none of us content with unfolding our own individualities to the full in all di- 
rections, but have a restless craving to impress our own individualities upon others, and in some 
way subordinate them. And this it is which determines the character of our education.” f 

We have not attempted to note the influence which Mr. Spencer’s celebrated book has had in 
bringing forward the manual training idea, the connection between the ideas of the writer of the 
book and the advocates of the new education being indicated by the common use of the expression 
‘‘ preparation for complete living.’? Such an attempt we feared would add rather to the complete- 
ness of our article than to whatever interest or novelty it may have. On page 443, however, under 
the proceedings of the Ohio teachers’ association, there are some remarks on the subject by Supt. 
Elis which should be consulted. ss f 

3 Hand-work and Head-work (Die Arbeit und die neue Erzichung nach Frébel’s Methode), p. 9, 
English edition, translated by Alice M, Christie. 
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the word properly, had a different purpose, at least in its origin. Let Director Della 
Vos, of the Moscow school, speak for himself: 

‘In 1868 the school counci! considered it indispensable, in order to secure the sym- 
metrical teaching of elementary practical work, as well as for the more convenient su- 
pervision of the pupils while practically employed, to scparate entirely the school work- 
shops from the mechanical works,!| * * * admitting pupils to the latter only when they 
have perfectly acquired the principles of practical labor.” 

But this mere separation was not sufficient to accomplish the principal aim. ‘‘It was 
found necessary to work out * * * a metho: of teaching the elementary principles of 
mechanical art. Everybody is well aware that the successful study of any art whatever, 
freehand or linear drawing, music, singing, painting, ete., is only attainable when the 
first attempts at any of them are strictly subject to the laws of gradation and success- 
iveness, when every student adheres to a definite method or school, surmounting little 
by little and by certain degrees the difficuities to be encountered. AIl those arts which 
we have just named possess a method of study which has been well worked out and de- 
fined, because, since they have long constituted a part of the education of the well- 
instructed classes of people, they could not but become subject to scientific analysis, 
could not but become the objects of investigation, with a view of defining those eondi- 
tions which might render the study of them as easy and regulated as possible. If we 
except the attempts made in France in the year 1867 * * * to forma collection of 
models for the practical study of the principal methods of forging and welding iron and 
steel as well as the chief parts of joiners’ work, and this with a purely demonstrative 
aim, no one, as far as we are aware, has hitherto been actively engaged in the working 
out of this question in its application to the study of hand labor in workshops. To the 
Imperial Technical School belongs the initiative in the introduction of a systematical 
method of teaching the arts of turning, carpentering, fitting, and forging.” 

The widely different purpose is clearly shown here. Itisa method of teaching the 
arts that are said to be the foundation of all mechanical pursuits, not the method of 
developing what, as Froebel says, is in the child as an undeveloped individual and is 
not yet the property of the world. ? 

As to the pedagogic value of this remarkable doctrine of Froebel, that is a matter 
with which we have nothing to do. Year by year the kindergarten is bettering its con- 
dition. For those advocating manual training on pedagogicai grounds it would be sui- 
cidal to deny the Froebelian doctrine; and ths political economy and conservative 
parties are only at issue with the followers of its author in asserting that he was mistaken 
or dreaming. The arguments advanced by the contending parties will be given here- 
after in an attempt to fix what one.side, the innovating, means by manual training, and 
the other thinks the innovators mean. At present we wil! turn to 


MANUAL TRAINING IN EUROPE. 


Manual work was introduced into the schools of Sweden in 1872 under the name or 
Sloyd (meaning, it is said, manual dexterity), and in 1882, under the name of l’enseigne- 
ment du travail manuel, into the schools of France. In Sweden the work is given to 
volunteers, meritorious scholars, out of school hours; in France it is compulsory on all. 
In Sweden the subject appears to be in the same condition as with us. In France, the 
study having been determined upon as beneficial and consequently introduced, is being 
carried out; the minister of public instruction having, in a circular of 1885, made pub- 


1 The Office has taken the liberty of italicising in this and in several other instances words not.so 
distinguished in the original. . 

2Some weeks after this chapter had been written we received the reports of the special commit- 
tees on manual training and educational statistics of New Jersey, in which Mr. Butler, president of 
the New York industrial Education Association, expresses views that are very similar to those 
expressed here. ‘‘The principle underlying the kindergarten,” he says, “and the manual training 
school is one end the same,”? And again, after speaking of the early acceptation of the term manual 
training which meant “ exercises in the use of tools employed in working wood and iron,”’ he says 
that when the St. Louis School and afterward the Chicago School were founded the connotation 
of the term was broadened to include drawing. ; j 

But we will particularly ask the reader's attention to the following language, since to convey 
the thought put forth in it gave us more concern than all else, “* when the principle of the manual 
training school was attacked and criticised and it became necessary to show on what grounds it 
could appeal to the public funds for support it immediately became necessary to examine Very crit- 
ically not alone the economic arguments which were urged in its favor, but the educational ends 
which it was expected to serve. It was at once claimed by its advocates that the manual training 
school was not a trade school nor aschoo! for apprentices, but an educationalinstitution.” Sofrank 
an admission from such an authority would have forestalled the preparation of much of this chapter, 
would have enabled us to assume things that we thought ourselves compelled toshow. It is with 
pleasure that we find our conclusions in unison with the authority from which we have quoted 
not only here but in other parts of this chapter. ; 

Had manual training been introduced as mind training in the first place it is doubtfel if it would 
now be understood to be trade training, and the change of front, an after-thought on the part of its 
intelligent advocates when chalienged, is, no doubt, and will continue to be viewed with suspicion 
by many until experiment has proved such suspicions unfounded, 
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lic complaint that the law of 1882 ordaining the work was far from being completely 
_and generally executed. 


IN FRANCE. 


In the remarks introducing the programme of manual studies to be followed and the 
manner of teaching them, the French minister of public instruction observes:' ‘‘In 
determining that this instruction shall hereafter be a part of public instruction, the 
legislator has desired to have it understood above all that work, being at once the sup- 
port of morality and the source of national prosperity, ought in a democratie republic to | 
be not only rehabilitated but brought into honor. 

‘*In addition, the legislator has prescribed that this instruction shall commence with 
primary school, recognizing that the love of work can only come through the habit of 
working, and that, reciprocally, the habitof work can only come by implanting the love 
for it. In short, from this early acquired taste should be engendered a precocious 
ability, an indispensable condition for future excellence and consequently a condition 
of economic success in foreign markets. 

‘“‘It is to the teacher that the task of forming the generations which are to verify 
these views, not less social than patriotic, is confided; he, then, ought to be responsible 
to the country, and he will be placed in the rank that he merits according as he attains 
to the height of his mission or fails therein.”’ 


IN SWEDEN. 


It has been remarked above that the Boston committee on manual training dwelt upon 
the resemblance of Swedish and American lifeand thought. The following would show 
the propaganda of manual training to be a case in point: 

*As a whole,’’ says Director Salomon, of the Naas Normal School for Sloyd Instruc- 
tors,” ‘‘this agitation for Slovd instruction is divided into two different movements, 
which, although confused by superficial observers, in reality have nothing in common 
except the name. The one is of purely national-economical significance, in that it is 
based upon the fact that domestic industry is decreasing more and more, and sets itself 
the task of taking measures to teach the rural population, especially fitting Sloyd labors 
for home occupation, whose preducts may be applied either in the house itself, or may 
serve directly for sale. ThisSloyd movementsees in the school the means for extending 
Sloyd skill, The universal and real claim of the school to be an educational institution 
for the training of its pupils must, in accordance with this movement, retire into the 
background before the design to give to the pupil the requisite skill to prepare certain 
obiects destined either for sale or for domestic use. In the choice of such labors, then, 
the decision must be made from points ef view quite other than pedagogical. It can 
neither be taken into consideration, nor should it be, whether the kind of labor or the 
method of instruction employed is of a character to influence profitably the education of 
the child. The objects produced become the essential part; the worker himself, on the 
other hand, is an incidental part. The support of domestic industry is the solution of 
the problem, and the most powerful factor thereto—the school—is withdrawn from its 
actual, definite task, and compelled to serve purposes foreign to it. 

“It is wholly different with the other movement that desires to place the Sloyd in 
the service of the school. Manual labor arranged on pedago-ical principles is, in many 
respects, an extremely efficient means for the education of children. It desires, there- 
fore, to introduce the Sloyd into the school, not for the furtherance of the Sloyd, but be- 
cause it believes that the school by means of this branch of study will exert an influence, 
in a manner more perfect and as many-sided as is possible, upon the development of its - 
pupils. Not the products of labor, but the laborers themselves are, according to this 
idea, the most important part. Whether the objects produced during instruction have 
a higher or lower market value; whether the children shall in the future perform the same 
labors or not; whether the kinds of Sloyd with which the pupil is occupied in school are 
the best fitted for trade and home occupation—all these and other points of view are but 
incidental. They are as little to be taken into consideration in the arrangement of in- 
struction as though, for instance, in the adoption of a school book its practicableness after 
the completion of school should be considered; or as if the blackboards, ruled writing 
books, and copies should be removed from the school room because the children must 
in the future get along without their aid. The kinds of Sloyd and their methodical ar- 
rangement are here only means and must beso regarded. They have, so far as the school 
is concerned, in themselves no other right save in the measure they are fitted te perform, 


1JInstruction spéciale sur l'enseignement du travail manuel dans les écoles normals d@’instituteurs 
et les écoles primaires, élémentaires et supériéures. Mémoires et documents scholaires, Musée 
Pédagogique, Fas. 8. 

2The Slojd in the Service of the School, translated by William H.Carpeuter, PH.D, Monograph 
of the Industrial Association, New York City. 
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the especial educational purposes to the attainment of which the school applies them; 
and the educational value that they have is the only standard by which to judge them. 

“A not unimportant part of the opposition which—perhaps less in Sweden than in other 
countries—has arisen ayzainst the introduction of the Sloyd into the school is, without a 
doubt, based upon a very explicable confusion of these two movements, so different in 
means and purpose, on the part of such teachers as stand aloof froin the movement. 
Many a teacher, perfectly well cognizant of the difficulties met with in carrying out, 
even approximately, the many and weighty requirements that are the specific task of 
the school, perliips mistakenly believes that Sloyd instruction will nevessarily decrease 
the efficiency of the school and will turn it aside into directions foreign to its educa- 
tional aims. It is not strange that he will not give his codperation if he, with all re- 
spect for the advantages of domestic industry, still doubts whetherit is right to lead the 
schvol away from its own high purpose on to foreign ground. however worthy of atten- 
tion the Same may be. The opposition, or at least the impassiveness towards the ques- 
tion of Sloyd instruction, in which teachers often persist, is based accordingly to no 
slight degree upon a false conception of its real meaning.’’ 


IN ENGLAND. 


In England Sloyd is attracting great attention. On the 21st of June, 1898, a ‘‘Sloyd 
Association *’ was organized at the residence of the Earl of Meath, in London, that noble- 
man acting as president. The objects of the association are: (1) to make Sloyd known 
to educators and the public generally, and to unite all those who are interested in its 
promotion; (2) to found a Sloyd training institute for teachers, which shall also serve as 
a centre where information on Sloyd work and principles can he obtained, and become 
the headquarters for branches throughout the country; (3) to endeavor to make Sloyd 
national in character by adapting the practical work to English habits and requirements, 
while adhering to its principles, which are equally true for all countries: (4) to establish 
a Sloyd register in which shali be entered the names of the teachers aud schools whose 
Sloyd work has been inspected and approved by the association. 

Commenting on this movement the able journal from which the information has been 
taken,'after enumerating a number of infiuential personsin political and educational life 
who have become officers, observes: ‘‘Anassociation so able officered only requires to be well 
supported by the public to bea brilliant success. It is earnestly hoped that teachers of ail 
grades will join its ranks and give it their hearty support. In order to bring the sub- 
scription within the means of all, it has been decided that the minimtm annual sub- 
scription for feachers shall be 2s. 6d.”’ 

The late Education Commission, in its report, handles the subject of manual training 
quite conservatively; it says: ‘‘If it should be thought that children ought to receive 
some instruction in manual employment other than that which the elementary schools 
available for their use can give, we are of opinion that the best way of meeting the need 
would be through the establishment of a workshop in connection with some higher in- 
stitution, which might be willing to receive into the workshop boys of exceptional abil- 
ity, or others to whom it was considered desirable to give this instruction. One such 
central institution could do its work cheaper and better than a number of scattered in- 
stitutions, whilst nothing could be easier than tc make arrangements for attendance at 
this central workshop being substituted on one or two afternoons in the week for attend- 
ance at the elementary school.’’ 


IN GERMANY. 


The Office has no information of the progress of manual training (Erziehliche Knaben- 
Handarbeit) in Germany other that a résumé of the proceedings of the Sth German 
Congress of educators interested in the subject, held during September 22nd and 23rd, 
185. An abstract of the remarks of two speakers will be given; one presenting the 
educational, the other the economic side of the question. 

Professor Gétze, of Leipzig, in speaking of *‘ Industrial Instruction (Arbeitsunterricht) 
in the Service of ‘general Education, > remarked that ‘‘ industrial instruction was not 
given with a view to teaching 2 trade, but to help the child in a general way to a har- 
monious education by means of practical work. Such instruction assisted the physical 
development of the child; taught him to use his hands deftly and to exercise his mind. 
Tt assisted the mental life of the child to develop while supplying him with objects for 
contemplation, taught him to observe, and afforded him an opportunity for personal 
experience. It, therefore, assisted the mind in its esthetic education by showing what 
is beautiful in form, developing taste, assisting also in overcoming physically difficult 
but necessary tasks, and finally exerting an influence in the formation of a steady and 
energetic will. 


1 Journal of Education, London, No. 230, 
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The economic or business view was presented by Herr von Schenckendorff, of Gér- 
litz, who said that during the last fifty years many important changes have taken place 
in the life of the peopleand their culture is upon a new basis of development. All culture 
is accomplished through human labor. Public education must give to the next gener- 
ation the elements of the Knowledge and power already won from the sphere of work, if 
that knowledge and ability is to be continuously added to. Public education, it is true, 
givesa general preparation for manual labor by forming the intelligence; but it has as yet 
hit upon no plan by which an interest is evoked for the calling of a mechanic, or strength 
or aptitude for it developed, and yt in such work more than nine-tenths of our people 
areengaged. Isit astonishing, then, if to-day so little inclination exists for the mechanic 
trades? The child has learned to use his hand in writing and to draw a little, but not’ 
for catching hold, not for living forms, not for producing. The eye has been taught, 
indeed, to see the letters of the alphabet, but the view is not opened for the things of the 
world. To-day the child leaving the school starts in life with almost a dread of mannzal 
work. Thus it follows that at present in the entire circuit of the schools there is an un- 
healthy shifting of the forces in the direction of social accomplishments which must 
create the danger of an educated proletariat. Manual labor is looked upon as degrading, 
and yet by it alone is man able tosupport himself. Thus is originated a conflict between 
inclination and necessity, nourisuing social discontent. We must learn to value work 
inore according to the industry, the conscientiousness, and perseverance with which it is 
performed. On these general grounds, therefore, the manual labor schoo! by the side 
of the literary school (Lernschule) is a necessity for our present education. 


MANUAL TRAINING AS EDUCATION. 


In the foregoing the present condition of manual training asa propaganda has been 
briefly stated, and the manual training curriculum defined. We have found the new 
department of study to be, as an ideal at least, a connected series of instructions from 
the earliest days of school life until the age, comparatively,of discretion has been reached, 
but that it has not been a growth in the propersense of the word but rather an adaptation 
of several elements, introduced as isolated subjects of instruction and not always as ed- 
ucational, to supply inherent defects, so claimed, of our present system of elementary 
education. We have examined the condition of the subject in foreign lands and have 
found that only in France has it been thoroughly introduced, whether for purely peda- 
gogicel rensons, it is difficult to say; that in Sweden parties are advocating and defend- 
ing it on lines that wonderfully resemble those drawn here; that Engiand is canvassing 
the subject, and Germany holding congresses. Possessed of these facts the reader can 
foilow the conflict of the theories of the contending parties at home, as we endeavor to 
find the cause of contention. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING ARGUMENT. 


The first argument is that advanced by the great Industrial Association cf New York 
City: its elegant simplicity of style and statement can not but commend it. ? 

**The argument for manual training rests upon psychology, and it isonly modern psy- 
chology that has discovered and emphasized the place that man’s powers of expressien 
occupy in the acquisition of knowledge and the development of mental capacity. Manual 
training is the form of instructian with which it is proposed to appeal to these powers of 
expression. It consists of two reciprocal parts, drawing and construetive work. The 
object of the training is to add to the pupil’s power of expression by verbal description, 
the powers of expression by delineation and byconsiruction. Either of the latter powers 
is simpler and easier than the use of abstract language. Itis more natural to be abie to 
draw a sphere, or to make one out of clay or wood, than to comprehend the geometrical 
de:inition of a sphere. Yet the curriculum of the ordinary common school has no place 
for the former, while it devotes much time to the latter mode of expression. It will be 
seen that the argument thus outlined is a purely psychological or educational one, and 
takes no account of the social and economic benefits that are known to result from manual 
training. Though these benefits are great, it is obviously out of piace to urge them as 
other than addenda to the main argument. Many persons lay the greatest stress on the 
social and economic benefits referred to, and thus confuse the argument for technical 
education with the argument for manual training in the public schools. ‘Industrial 
education’ is the title used to signify the education which includes manual traiuing, 
but if is also often used as synonymous with technical education. The failure to dis- 
criminate between these two significations of the phrase ‘industrial education’ has 
cause’ much confusion, and almost all of the arguments that are advanced against man- 
ual training are traceable toa misconception of what manuxl training really means. 
Even those teachers and others who advocate manual training are not always clear as to 


1The Argument for Manual Training. Educational Leafiet No.1, Nov., 1887. 
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what it means. They often speak of substituting manual training for mental work. 
This is incorrect. The substitution is of one form of mental work for another. Manual 
training, in the sense in which it is here used, is mental training. It isa training of 
the mind to accuracy of perception and trnth{ulness and readiness of expression. If 
manual training were non-mental and non-disciplinary it could have no proper place in 
the public-school course. The schools are not established for the purposo of teaching 
pupils how to make a living, but to teach them how to live. They are not to teach 
trades, but to educate. 

‘The argument for manual training asserts that the power to express and use knowl- 
edge is an essential part of the process of acquiring knowledge. It claims that in the 
past the powers of expression have been neglected in education, and that the appeal 
made to them in the instruction in reading and writing is not sufficient. It points out, 
too, that nowhere in the present school course is any provision made for training the 
judgment and executive faculty, than which no mental powers are’of more practical im- 
portance. The instruction in delineation and construction, which is included in manual 
training, appeals directly to both these faculties. 

‘* Tt will now be seen, it is hoped, that the argument for manual training in the com- 
mon schools is psychological and educational. It is not economic or utilitarian.’’ 


THE CONSERVATIVE ARGUMENT. 


In one of the leading educational journals! of this country one of the most distin- 
guished educational authorities has expressed views in opposition to the introduction of 
manual training in the public schools that have attracted considerable notice. As each 
argument appears unanswerable when considered separately, we will take the liberty of 
comparing them and endeavor to find wherein they are notin unison. Dr. Dickinson 
says: 

‘‘Suppose, then, it is admitted by those best able to judge, that the proper function 
of the public school is to furnish the occasions of symmetrical human development, it 
still remains to determine what are the occasions of this development. 

‘‘ Human development is produced by the right exercise of power. In school the oc- 
casions of this exercise are objects and subjects of thought. These, collected and 
rightly arranged, constitute our public school courses of study. 

‘Tf, therefore, the courses of study used in the public schools are defective, the men- 
tal development produced by pursuing these courses will be defective also. In criticis- 
ing the school, then, we must first turn our attention to defects in the products, and 
second to the defects in our school exercises that have occasioned the defective products. 
In criticising results it is said that the children pass out of their classes in school into 
active life without being prepared for anything. They may have some information, but 
they seem to have very littie actual knowledge. They may be able to understand what 
is explained to them, but they have neither the ability nor the inclination to produce 
anything by their own independent activity. They may have some power of thinking, 
but they cannot realize their thoughts in any product outside their own minds. Their 
capacities have been trained, but their faculties have been neglected. 

“These statements are made by those who, dwelling upon the products of theirim- . 
aginations, neglect to observe for facts. Nevertheless the criticism has some foundation 
and directs our attention especially to‘one defect charged against the schools. This de- 
fect consists in a failure to train the children to an independent use of their powers. It 
is proposed to supply the deficiency by introducing into the school exercises a training 
in the use of mechanical tools. This is to be done not for the sake of the manual dex- 
terity that may result, but for the general development of active power that may be 
produced. For no other reason than this can the practice with mechanical tools find a 
legitimate place in the public schools. 

‘Admitting that the defects in our present school work actually exist, it does not fol- 
low that they are due to defective courses of study nor that they may be removed by 
adding the operations of the workshop to the list. Both these things are assumed, but 
neither of them has yet been proved to be true. 

‘* Mere manual dexterity acquired without reference to invention or construction is the 
product of imitation. To produce it requires a simple practice in imitating a few me- 
chanical motions made as examples to be imitated. After a sufficient number of repe- 
titions the states of mind which are the causes cf the movements of the body are hardly 
the objects of consciousness at all, and the individual moves on under the influence of 
the mechanical principle of action. Great manual skill is often found with those whose 
general intelligence is of a low order. If this is true, it follows there is no necessary 
connection between the two. 


3} Education, June, 1887. 
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‘‘By long-continued imitation men seem to become very much like the machines they 
use. In our experiences I am sure we have all found instances of this kind. Such per- 
sons become skilled in imitating, but at the same time they may be wanting in inde- 
pendent and progressive power. They may be wanting in that general intelligence which 
is necessary for the regulation of their private conduct as individuals or of their public 
acts as members of a self-governed state. 

‘*It does not appear that mechanical dexterity holds any necessary relation to general 
intelligence or to virtue. 

‘“To cultivate it in the schools must distract the mind from its legitimate disciplinary 
work and lead it to pursue other and inferier ends. The president of a western indus- 
trial institution recently read a paper before a conventicn of public school teachers which 
contains the following statement: ‘I have not been able to discern such valuable results 
from hand culture as my friends seem to find. I do not find that the exact construction 
of a box leads to the exact construction of an English sentence. But mechanical stu- 
dents need as much drill as any others. I have not found that students in mechanical 
courses are specially good in their mathematical work. On the contrary, I do find that 
the best workers in wood and metal are they who have clear thoughts and can express 
them clearly, and who Lave mathematical ability.’ ”’ 

If it be considered that the advocates of manual training desire to introduce it not for 
the general development of mental power, but for the ‘‘ mere manual] dexterity’ that may 
result, Dr. Dickinson certainly repays the compliments that those he opposes have been 
paying the public school system as to the mechanical manner in which the pupil there 
performs his tasks. The experience of the president of an institution in the West, 
though convincing as to the necessity of mental training, would seem to ignore that 
manual training is not to supersede, but, as it is claimed, to supplement it. 

But what is the specific difference between these arguments so far as the latter has 
been given? On one side a defect is charged, and a remedy—‘‘ construction and deline- 
ation ’’—offered. On the other, construction, under the title of mechanical dexterity, is 
flatly denied as a remedy forthe imputed defect and delineation, under the title of draw- 
ing, admitted in the following terms: 

** Drawing,’’? Dr. Dickinson continues, ‘‘has an important educational value, and 
should be introduced into every public school in the land. It impliesa careful and pro- 
longed observation of things to be described. It presents occasions for the free exercise 
of judgment, imagination, and invention.’’ Nor is thereapparently any material differ- 
ence between the educator and the association as to the result to be obtained by education. 
In concluding his article Dr. Dickinson uses the following forcible language: 

‘My friends, if we desire to construct such a system of public instruction for the 
youth of the country as will best prepare them to discharge with efficiency and fidelity 
the duties of private and public life, let us make ample provision for the complete train- 
ing of the powers of observation, for an accurate knowledge of facts, of analysis and 
comparison, for a knowledge of the relations of things, of generalization and reasoning, 
for a knowledge of those general truths from which the rules of conduct should be de- 
rived, and, above these things, for that training which leads to an all-controlling love 
for the truth; and the youth will take their places in life elevated above the narrowing 
effects of any trade, occupation, or profession, and ready to enter upon any service to 
which they may be called.’’ The association says with emphatic brevity that manual 
training is a training of the mind to accuracy of perception and truthfulness and readi- 
ness of expression. The schools are not established for the purpose of teaching pupils 
how to make a living, but to teach them how to live. 

Construction or mechanical dexterity, as either side may prefer to call it, is then the main 
point of difference. Now, what defect is it intended to remedy? ‘‘ Nowhere in the 
present school course,’’ says the association, ‘‘is any provision made for training the 
judgment and executive facuity than which no mental powers are of more practical im- 
portance.’”’ ‘' What changes do we need?’’ says Dr. Dickinson. ‘‘If the defect is found 
in a failure to cultivate practical power, then the change we need is not so much in the 
course of studies as in the method employed in presenting these courses to the learner’s 
mind. If the children graduate from the schools without the ability to do any inde- 
pendent work, it is because their school exercises did not permit nor require them to do 
independent work in mastering their lessons, The great reform we need will be intro- 
duced by turning the learner’s mind from words to things; I do not mean physical 
things only, but all things which may be made objects of thought. * * * The 
pupil may become an original investigatcr by being trained to handle the objects of his 
investigation. ‘This training leads to self-control and prepares one to take up the work 
of life with every prospect of success.’’ In this there exists substantial agreement, 
although Dr. Dickinson speaks rather hypothetically as to the reality of a defect; in- 
deed, the last argument is the more reasoned. 
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But what kind of investigation? And here it is that the difference appears. Having 
first recalled to the reader’s attention that tool instruction is said to be demanded by the 
advocates of manual training, we will quote once more and finally from Dr. Dickinson: 

“Tf the children in our elementary schools could bo trained to study in a philosophi-. 
cal way the elements of the sciences, they would not only prepare themsclves for tho 
future pursuit of the sciences themselves, but at the same time they would be put to 
those exercises that are best adapted to train the mind to a skilful use of the hand and 
eye.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS AND SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OPPOSED TO TOOLS AND 
CAPACITIES FOR USEFUL ACTION. 


Philosophical apparatus is thus decidedly preferred to tools,as merely requiring a 
change in the manner of teaching a subject that has already been introduced into aca- 
demic and perhaps, in some instances, into lower grades of the schools and is now acknow]l- 
edged to be in harmony with their object. This suggestion is supported by the remarks 
of a writer in a journal! of the highest standing which we quote: 

‘The pleas for manual training as an educational measure are many, and as the meth- 
ods employed in instruction must necessarily depend upon the end expected it may not 
be amiss to examine at least the leading theories. 

“Such a critique, nevertheless, based upon the campaign of words, if we may so call 
them, of the different advocates, in the absence of a full exposition of their views, must 
be made rather in the form of suggestion than otherwise. Thus the first encountered is 
that of the development of perceptions. One would assume 2 psychological basis if the 
age of the pupil corresponded with the programme in view; but in the present applica- 
tion perceptions means sharpness of the sensorium, the first stage of mental growth in the 
child, generally expected to have been accomplished in the kindergarten; afterward, 
object teaching in the elements of natural sciences, aided by collections, etc., would do 
quite as well, and, moreover, would produce as a beneficial result certain general knowl- 
edge not attainable from the simple manipulation of tools.’’ It will be observed thai 
‘“veneral knowledge’’ is here balanced with ‘‘simple manipulation’’ to the advantage 
of the former. 

Comparing these suggestions with the statements made by Lord Armstrong, the head 
of the Elswick Company, which employs 13,000 men and boys, but better known to the 
American public as Sir William Armstrong, of rifled cannon fame, considerable differ- 
ence of opinion in this matter isshown. Lord Armstrong, consulting his experience, 
prefers capacities for useful action to the possession of mere knowledge. 

In an article entitled ‘‘ The Cry for Useless Education,’’? a reply to a criticism’ by Sir 
Lyon Playfair, president of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, on 
Lord Armstrong’s article, ‘‘ The vague Cry for Technical Education,’’* this distinguished 
engineer observes: ‘‘ A man’s success in life depends incomparably more upon his capaci- 
ties for useful action than upon his acquirements in knowledge, and the education of the 
young should therefore be directed to the development of faculties and valuable quali- 
ties rather than to the acquisition of knowledge. * * * I can affirm with confidence 
that had I acted upon the principle of choosing men for their knowledge rather than 
their ability, I should have been surrounded by an incomparably less efficient staff 
than that which now governs the Elswick Works.’’ 

It is necessary to ascertain what Lord Armstrong means by knowledge and ‘‘capaci- 
ties for useful action.”? To give this we will quote from ‘‘ The vague Cry for Technical 
Education,’ an article that caused Sir Lyon Playfair to wonder why the author was noé 
a member of the ‘‘ Technical Association ’’ df England: 

“‘In expressing my own views on popular education I must address myself in the first 
place to the present system of primary or elementary education, which is now very 
generally considered to be ill-adapied as a preparation for the business of life. That 
system has in my opinion the radical defect of aiming at instruction in knowledge rather 
than the training of the faculties. * * * Not only should the mind be trained in 
habits of thought, and in quickness ard accuracy of perception, but the hand, the eye, 
and the ear should all participate in training exercises calculated to make these organs 
more available as instruments of the mind. * * * Except in teaching the art of 
writing no attempt is at present made to educate the hand. ‘The addition of drawing 
would be a step in the right direction, and would afford a usefal accomplishment, but 
would not supply all that is needed for giving dexterity to the hand. Appropriate ex- 
ercises ought to be devised for cultivating its mobility, precision, and delicacy of touch; 
and if, inso doing, the ability to use simple tools were acauired it would be advante- 


1 Popular Science Monthly, July, 1888; Manual 3Nineteenth Century, September, 1888. 
or Industrial Training, by Prof. G. von Taube. 4Nineteenth Century, June, 1888. 
2Nineteenth Century, November, 1888. 
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geous in any line of life that might be ultimately adopted. Every man and women 
would be the better for pre-acquired manual dexterity, but to attempt to teach children 
special trades and processes of manufacture would, I conceive, be a mistake.”’ 

We can now return to the ‘‘ Cry for Useless Knowledge,’’ and quote some important 
lines without fear that they will be misunderstood. ‘‘Sir Lyon Playfair declares him- 
self an advocate of including within the scope of technical education the teaching of 
specific trades and industries. I, on the contrary, say that workshops and factories or 
other places where actual business is carried on are the proper schools for the learning 
of such trades and industries. Here at once we stand face to face in diametrical oppo- 
sition. Nor is our agreement more apparent in his definition of the object of technical 
education, which, he says, is ‘to give an intelligent knowledge of the sciences and arts 
which lie at the basis of all industries.’ ’’ 

It would certainly appear from the foregoing that Lord Armstrong, though no be- 
liever in teaching trades, is strongly in favor of manual training as that term is used 
here, and that if Sir Lyon Playfair, an enthusiastic advocate of technical training, courted 
his alliance as one ‘‘cool of judgment, unaffected by enthusiasm or emotion,’’ his ex- 
pression in favor of manual training should be of considerable weight. But it is not.our 
purpose to discuss the respective merits of the two systems for accomplishing the double 
object of educating the ‘‘ executive faculty ’’ and giving ‘‘ dexterity to the hand.’’ As- 
suming that a ‘‘ philosophical’ study of the sciences, together with the manipulation of 
scientific apparatus, is equally adequate to accomplish this twofold end as the advocates 
of the other system claim that tool and ‘‘ construction’’ work are, it would appear that 
the matter is merely a question of utility—would the ability, capacity, as Lord Arm- 
strong calls it, of making a delicate scientific experiment be of more use in every day 
life of the great majority than the ability to make a table? 

From considering transatlantic opinions let us turn to the consideration of a transcon- 
tinental one. The paper from which we shall quote bears the title, ‘‘Sense Training 
and Hand Training in the Public Schools,’’! by Professor Le Conte, of the State Univer- 
sity of California, in which he has the chair of geology and natural history. 

Psychical life, he said, is made up of three departments—the senses, the intellect, and 
the will; that is, observing, thinking, and doing. Development is only possible through 
the codperation of these. In natural education the three are codrdinate, but they are 
not codrdinate in the artificial education of the school-room, fer that is at best but read- 
ing, thinking, expressing. By construing passages, solving problems, and writing exer- 
cises, good hard work may be obtained, for language, mathematics, logic, and philoso- 
phy are admirably adapted to book methods. But hock work in science is a sham; of 
all school studies it is the most trifling. Science must be taught by new methods. 
Observing and doing must codperate with thinking. There are three great departments 
expressly adapted for this coéperation—natural history, drawing, and hand work. 

‘* Hand work, [we regret that our object permits us to give the line of argument on this 
head only] does not mean trade work,’’ industrial work, as this Office is calling it. 
‘‘There isa kind of perversity in the average mind on the subject of education. If 
there be any chance for a wrong point of view it is sure to be taken. This subject, un- 
der the title of ‘manual training,’ has been much discussed of late, but mostly by both 
friends and foes under a misconception of its true function. Itis urged by the people 
and by many educators because of its supposed practical utility, because it prepares for 
life in a special way, because it is an apprenticeship to trades. * * * Why should 
our schools prepare for one pursuit more than another? Why trades more than profes- 
sions and shop-keeping? By all means let there be trade schools, technical schools, spe- 
cial schools of many kinds if it be deemed necessary, but let not these be connected with 
our public school system. * * * Hand work, if introduced at all, should be not for 
making carpenters or blacksmiths, but to train the brain by codperation of hand and 
eye.”’ 

There are many other matters in the several essays quoted from that are exceed- 
ingly worthy of our attention, but space is wanting. It is desirable to fix the conno- 
tation of the term manual training as a theory of education; if in the endeavor to do 
this other points have been brought out, they areincidental. In stating the high claims 
of instruction in science as practically set forth in Tyndall’s ‘‘ Lessons in Electricity,’’? 
and Huxley’s ‘‘ Practical Biology,’’ Prof. von Taube’s article has been quoted from. It 
is net to be assumed, however, that his attitude is one of hostility towards manual 
training. ‘‘ We are far from condemning the instruction, and from making a crusade 


1 Read before the State Teachers’ Association of California, December, 1897. 

2°* Last Christmas it fell to my lot,’ says Prof. Tyndall in his paper, “to give one of these courses 
[at the Royal Institution]. Ihad heard doubt expressed astothe value of science teaching in schools, 
and I had heard objections urged on the score of the expensiveness of apparatus. Both doubts and 
objections would, I considered, be most practically met by showing what could be done in the way 
of discipline and instruction, by experimental lessons involving the use of apparatusso simple and 
inexpensive asto be within everybody’s reach.” 
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against the selection of branches even,’’ he says. ‘‘ Having visited educational institu- 
tions in many countries, the writer considers the American system superior to the others, 
and as most assuredly answering well the purpose intended. The only question is, 
whether that purpose is desirable?’’ To the general objection that ‘‘the State has no 
right to prescribe the future occupation of the growing generation.’’ he would reply by 
saying, ‘‘ Has the State the right to educate for no special occupation, although such is 
unavoidable in actual life?’’ In short the professor's article is rather an examination of 
the present condition of educational affairs than an argument for or against manual, or 
perhaps, as we should say, industrial training. 


THE NECESSITY OF MANUAL TRAINING TO TILE CITY BOY. 


There is another point of view from which this subiect of manual training may be 
considered, and as it will aid in fixing the difference between manual training and 
industrial or trade training, the indulgence of the reader is asked while a quotation is 
given from General Francis A. Walker’s paper on ‘‘Manual Education in Urban Com- 
munities.’’! Those who have remarked that our great men have spent their early years 
ona farm, and who believe in manual training may perhaps, in this, find a reason for their 
greatness. 

‘*In the country the boy finds a hundred opportunities, alike at work and at play, 
for acquiring much of that which can only be given to the city boy by way of formal 
instruction. Whether in his daily stint of labor upon the farm, about the house, tie 
barn, the sheds, or in his sports or rambles upon the village green, over the field, 
through the woods—the country boy has incessant occasion to use his hands and his 
eyes; to observe, to plan, to do.’’ The writer then speaks of the benefit of systematic 
instruction and continues thus: 

‘- Yet in spite of the deficiencies which remain. after almost any amount of spontane- 
ous practice at work or play, or practice under direction from those who are masters 
neither of the special arts involved nor of the general art of teaching, what the country 
boy enjoys in the way of training hand and eye to be true servants of the mind; what 
he enjoys in the way of opportunities and incentives for making the mind itself the 
real master of life, through a well-round and harmonious development of all the powers, 
through the creation of the spirit of self-reliance, through the exercise given to the con- 
structive and executive faculty, is almost infinitely greater than that which falls to the 
lot of the unhappy city boy of to-day. Out of school what has the latter to do with 
himself, his time, or the energy given to him, as we are wont to say. for some good 
purpose, though it would puzzle the most devout and the most ingenious to tell for 
what purpose energy should have been given to a boy condemned to live in a modern 
Chie? 2 

In this effort to fix the meaning of the term manual training as a theory of education 
one argument—the industrial—has not been examined, and for obvious reasons; it is not 
an educational argument, but a matter of political economy; not an argument for de- 
velopment of the intellect of the individual, but for rendering him a proper member ofa 
wage-earning community. An examination of this kind would inevitably open up the 
question, ‘‘ What shall the public schools teach?’ an examination that has no place here. 
The argument, however, will be noticed under industrial instruction, which forms the 
second topic treated in the chapter. 


MANUAL TRAINING NOT TO SUPERSEDE BUT TO SUPPLEMENT. 


If, as Professor Huxley says, the present work of the schools is too bookish; if Lord 
Armstrong is perfectly correct in asserting that the present system of elementary educa- 
tion has the radical defect of aiming at instruction in knowledge only; if the defect is 
found in a failure tocultivate practical power, as Secretary Dickinson hesitates to admit 
and the New York Industrial Association unhesitatingly asserts, then it isa mere truism 
to say a remedy is needed. The advocates of manual training urge its claims on educa- 
tional grounds. These grounds we have found are not urged in hostility to the object 
of the public schools, but rather with the view of assisting them to attain it; in brief the 
principal difference lies in the manner and means of attaining a desirableend rather than 
in a difference of aim. ‘These means and this manner will, therefore, receive attention 
in the following section, in which, since this agitation is European as well as American, 
we will not scruple to introduce the curricula of foreign nations, or to be liberal in quo- 
tation. 

Before turning to this inquiry, however, the remark may be ventured that in all coun- 
tries there appears to be not a little danger that the great advantage that concrete ideas 
have, in the matter of public comprehension, over abstract ones may give this propaganda 
the appearance of a socialistic agitation and that at home the advocates of manual train- 
ing in putting such stress on carpenter’s toolwork may be placed in the position of ad- 
vocating undesirable means rather than a very desirable end. 


i Proceeding of the National Educational Association at Chicago, 1887, p. 196. 
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II.—MANUAL TRAINING STUDIES AND CURRICULA. 


In taking up the study that we have placed first in this presentation of the several 
elements of the manual training course, we beg to digress so far from. the direct treat- 
ment of our topic as to explain the methods we have followed. We fear that by many 
it will be expected of us that we write an infallible scheme for establishing, fitting up, 
and carrying on a manual training school or course, like complete manuals are being 
constantly written for ‘learning to speak, read, and write’’ a foreign language. Noth- 
ing could be more fallacious than such expectation, particularly in regard to the unde- 
veloped subject of manual training. All we can do is to illustrate each study or period 
of the manual training course by a programme that is in actual operation. It must be 
remembered that our volume is 2 year book, not an encyclopedia of education, and that 
it deals primarily with the events of a twelvemonth, and not with the application of the 
principles of a noble and highly complex science. 


DRAWING. 


In the preceding section manual training as a theory has been examined; it is now 
time to examine the means with which it proposes to accomplish its object. Of these 
crawing stands in the very front rank, not only by reason of its intrinsic value and the 
appreciation that the public, having grown warm to it, accords, but from the continuity 
with which as a study it is pursued from first to last. The object of manual training is 
to add the powers of expression by delineation and by construction to the pupil’s power 
of expression by verbal description, says the New York Association. 

‘For long years,’’ says M. Louise Field, ‘‘the public stood with its finger upon the 
pulse of this alleged intruder, fearful lest it bring disease and disorder; it has now 
passed the quarantine stage; it is found to be not only safe, but salutary; no longer an 
alien, it is fast becoming anally; once a question of ‘ to be or not to be,’ it is now largely 
a question of ‘how to be at its best.2 * * * Under the study of a language we may 
include the thought or the form of its expression, or both. This isno less true of draw- 
ing. Itis with reference to that which is expressed, rather than the expression, so far 
as “they can be separated, of which I wish more particularly to speak. 

‘*Drawing being essentially the ‘language of form,’ has in its widest sense the whole 
visible world asits world. * * * We may recognize the facts of some complicated 
cathedral; we must recognize those of the cube; wé are at liberty to enjoy the most 
pleasant pictures, but not at libe erty to neglect the perspective of a simple prism; noth- 
ing excludes us from a knowledge of the “most complex ornament; we include among 
the necessaries a knowledge and ‘practice of the elementary principles of decorative de- 
sign. 

‘* As regards drawing in the normal school I shall assume we are agreed that a part if 
not the whole duty of its special teacher lies in the selection of these essential features 
of 2 common school course, and their. presentation, according to the best methods, first 
by the teacher, second by the pupils in practice teaching, involving, as this must, the 
a and Dec philosophy any the same. 

* % * 


: The advantage of this I hold to be be Pek First, it is personally educative, be- 
getting that habit of mind which sees nothing as an isolated fact, but asa part of a 
whole and which ever reaches out through the variety of truths, up to the unity of 
truth. Second, itis professionally economic. * * ™ The cone, whose appearance I 
indicate before recess, becomes the mountain peak of the later morning; and it is that 
of which I find the solid contents in the afternoon.”’ 

Should it be objected that the latter part of the foregoing quotation refers to the train- 
ing of teachers only, the reader is referred to the testimony of the secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts board of education, given on page 834, as tothe value of the instruction. As to 
drawing as a ‘‘ power of expression by delineation,’’ an extract from a paper read before 
the National Teachers’ Association in 1882, by Professor Woodward, of St. Louis, will 
illustrate what is meant: 

‘*T desire, fora moment, to direct your attention to the arts of expression. Next in 
rank to the ability to think deeply and clearly is the power of giving clear and full ex- 
pression to our thoughts. This last can be done in various ways. As this brings me 
squarely tpon a subject I wish to impress strongly upon you, I will illustrate it by a 
somewhat elaborate example: 

‘A gentleman recently called upon me for my opinion concerning a certain automatic 
brake for freight cars. The device was new to me, but it lay pretty clearly defined in 
the mind of my visitor. It was not original with him, but for the purposes of my illus- 
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tration it might have been. Before I could pass judgment the device must lie clearly 
- in my mind, perhaps more clearly than it did in his; so he set out to express his thought. 
He was what we call well cdueated, being a graduate of the oldest university in the 
land, and was well versed in the conventionalities of spoken and written languages. Ac- 
cordingly, he proceeded to utter a succession of sounds. Ifis lips opened and shut with 
ereat rapidity, and without intermission a series of sounds fell upon my ears. Thesounds 
I heard were quite familiar to me, a3 I had been listening to them in one order and an- 
other for over forty years, and as they had always been associated in my mind with cer- 
tain concrete things, and the relations of such things to each other, certain thoughts 
about those things began to take shape in my mind. 

‘‘Of course, the sounds I heard had not the smallest likeness to the things called up 
by them in my mind. * * * The ideas aroused in my mind were confused and frag- 
mentary, and altogether unsatisfactory. Had my friend resorted to writing a descrip- 
tion of the invention, in either English, French, German, Latin, or Greek, using in every 
ease a set of purely conventional symbols (to represent the other set of conventional 
sounds), which we had both spent years in getting some knowledge of, he would have 
succeeded little better. Whether speaking or writing, much of his thought he could not 
clothe in words. He therefore abandoned the wholly conventional, or verbal, art of ex- 
pression and turned to the pictorial. 

‘“But here he soon confessed that his education was deficient. He had never studied 
the art of representing objects having three dimensions on a surface having but two, and 
hence he was ignorant of the methods he ought to adopt to express by drawings the ob- 
jects he was thinking of.”’ 

In the quotation from Lord Armstrong’s article (p. 835) it has been seen that he advo- 
cates drawing as training for the hand, and in his address on ‘‘ Manual Education in{Ur- 
ban Comniunities’’ the president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology agrees 
‘‘with Dr. Runkle that drawing in the public schools, not directed upon work in the 
mechanic arts, is not one-half of what it would be as an educational force had it a defi- 
nite object.’? ‘‘I look with confidence,’’ he continues, ‘‘to see this most interesting 
and promising study receive a new inspiration wherever the use of tools is introduced 
into the schools.”’ 

It is not necessary to give a programme of a drawing course; the educational public 
is quite familiar with the subject, and we have only attempted to show its share in 
‘‘manual training,’’ of which it forms so important a part. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Whether the kindergarten, like the public school system, the normal school, the school 
for the blind, drawing, manual training, and an American of educational genius, first 
appeared upon the soil of Massachusetts, we do not know,? but it is not until the report 
of 1882 of the board of education of that remarkable State that the kindergarten is 
brought into company, though not associated with manual (or industrial) training. 
The board says, in discussing the subject of industrial education: ‘‘The intense eagerness 
of the American people to make capital and labor produce the greatest results and the 
greatest amount of good to the public, will doubtless ere long compel a fuller investi- 
gation and discussicn of technical education. Its very importance and the complica- 
tions that may arise in attempting to engraft upon our own peculiar institutions sys- 
tems that have grown up in other countries and under circumstances widely different 
from our own.” alike forbid that the subject should be thrust aside without a careful 
and unprejudiced investigation, or that hasty and inconsiderate attempts should ke 
made to incorporate it into our system of common schools. * * * 

‘* Another kind? of educational work of rising importance is the peculiar system of ele- 
mentary training known as the kindergarten—a system which aims by simple and nat- 
ural methods to lead the child-mind to form habits of observation, of self-activity, and 
self-development, and thus to become under judicious training a self-educator. The 
principles of this system seem to be founded upon a knowledge of child nature as learned 
by wise and observing teachers and mothers. The great importcnze of our primary 
schools, the only grade of schools of whose advantages all our children partake, and the 
general feeling among educators that there is now in these schools too much drudgery, 
considerable waste of time and effort, and not sufficient attention given to imbuing the 


1From Boone's Education in the United States (N. Y., 1£89) we learn in time to replace a former 
note that the first kindergarten was opened at Watertown, Wis., by Mrs. Carl Schurz, in 1855. 
Having been made acquainted with the idea by this lady, Miss Peabody opened aschool in Boston, 
in 1869. In 1867 the school committee of Boston was petitioned by Miss Peabody, Mrs. Russell, 
and Mrs, Hemenway and others in the matter of Kindergarten instruction. 

?It will be noticed that in their report the members of the special committee on manual training 
of the board bear upon the similarity of American and Swedish life (p. 827). 

’ These words are not italicised in the original. 
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child with a fondness for learning, should move us to welcome any light upon the sub- 
ject that may appear within the sphere of our observation.”’ 

This was in 1882, three years after the school committee of Boston had decided to 
close the kindergarten established in 1870 in connection with the public school for the 
following reasons: 

‘‘It is not denied the school proved a decided success) * * * ‘As the experiment 
had succeeded, the logical and consistent course would seem to be to establish a suf- 
ficient number of such schools to accommodate all children of the kindergarten age; but 
the expense of such an undertaking * * * seemed to the board too great to assume 
without a more general and pronounced demand on the part of the public.”’ 

At St. Louis, which with Boston, San Francisco, Philadelphia, and New York City 
have been the great centres of kindergarten work. a kindergarten school was established 
in connection with the public schools in 1873. Its value for ‘‘industrial preparation’’ 
was recognized as a ‘‘sufficient justification for its introduction into our school system,”’ 
in 1879, by the superinfendent of St. Louis, who continues: ‘‘ There is much else which 
is common to the instruction in the school subsequently and occupies the same ground; 
* * * there is a cultivation of the imagination and of the inventive power which pos- 
sesses great significance for the future intellectual growth. The habits of regularity, 
punctuality, silence, obedience to established rules, self-control, are taught to as great 
degree as it is desirable for pupils of this age, but not by any means so perfectly as the 
ordinary well-conducted primary schcol.’’ 

To these brief historical notes it is only necessary to add that the great objection to 
kindergarten training has been that it failed to inculcate those habits of attention and 
self-control which are deemed necessary in the primary school to promote order and 
progress. As far as the Office can find, the effort of the advocates of the kindergarten 
seem to have been directed towards convincing the public that their methods are better 
adapted than the usual methods of the primary school, to prepare the pupil for the usual 
school work. They do not appear to be so desirous of bringing into notice its value as 
manual training. 

In the report of the committee on course of study and school-books of the board of 
education of New York City the connection of manual and kindergarten training is 
plainly put. The committee says: 

‘The question of what shall be done for all pupils, boys and girls, is the most im- 
portant one involved in the consideration of manual training as a part of common-school 
instruction. It has received the attention of many of our most eminent educators, and 
the practical results of their careful study and experience are substantially embodied in 
this report. 

‘* The general features of the plan may be readily understood. Many years ago the 
kindergarten of Froebel was introduced into this country. Like manual training, it is 
one of those new and fresh conceptions of true education which must, from time to time, 
continue to arise with the advance of our knowledge of those scientific principles which 
underlie all education. * * * Although of widely different origin and purpose, its 
close pedagogical relations to manual training, and the identity of their fundamental 
principles become, upon investigation, at onceapparent. It is nowseen that neither the 
kindergarten nor manual training has yet reached its full and proper extension and devel- 
opment, and that the wide gapat present existing between the kindergarten and the high 
school (Manual Training Department of the N. Y. City College?) may be readily filled by 
extending the methods of the one upward through the primary school and the method 
of the other downward through the several grades of the grammar school. This will be 
a safe and proper application of that fundamental principle which should underlie and 
unify the whole course, namely, the development of certain faculties and aptitudes by 
the cultivation of the sense perceptions, to insure correct conceptions of form, and to 
test and manifest their accuracy by embodiment in material.’’ 


FROEBEL’S DEFINITION OF EDUCATION AND His ‘‘GIFTS.”’ 


The most trustworthy expounder of a doctrine is the man that originated it, and if 
his doctrine be commented upon by a disciple of learning and ability, it may be used as 
though a matter of to-day. Such a doctrine and commentator has recently been given 
to our educational public i in the translation of Froebel’s Education of Man by Superin- 
tendent Hailmann, of La Porte, Ind. 

In this work education is said to consist ‘in leading man, as a thinking, intelligent 
being, growing iato self-consciousness, to a pure and unsullied, conscious, and free rep- 
resentation of the inner law of divine unity, and in teaching him ways and means 
thereto.’? Some pages on the author says, oe The educator, the teacher, should make 
the individual and particular general, the general particular and individ: ual, and eluci- 
date both in life; he should make the external internal and the internal external, and 
indicate the necessary unity of both; he should consider the finite in the light of the in- 
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finite and the infinite in the light of the finite, and harmonize both in life; he should 
see and perceive the divine essence in whatever is human, trace the nature of man to 
God, and seek to exhibit both within one another in life.’’ These, of course, are dictums, 
generalizations of a meditating mind, but it is perfectly evident that the education that 
Froebel has in mind is more intended to develop the human soul than ability to strug- 
gle for existence. 5 

» Lhe kindergarten uses two material means of instruction called respectively gifts 
and occupations. The gifts are divided into (1) Bodies—balls, cylinder, divisible cubes 
of several kinds to be taken up progressively; (2) Surfaces—squares and triangles; (3) 
Lines—straight and circular; (4) Points—seeds, pebbles, etc.; (5) Reconstruction—the 
construction of lines with points and so on back. ‘The occupations are (1) Solids— 
plastic clay, card-board work, wood-carving, etc.; (2) Surfaces—paper folding, paper 
cutting, parquetry, painting, ete.; (3) Lines—interlacing, intertwining, weaving, thread 
games, embroidery, drawing, etc.; (4) Points—stringing beads, buttons, etc., perfurat- 
ing, etc. ‘‘ The gift gives the child a new cosmos,’’ says Mr. Hailmann; ‘‘the occu- 
pation fixes the impression made by the gift. The gift invites only arranging activi- 
ties; the occupation invites also controlling, modifying, transforming, creating activi- 
ties. The gift leads to discovery; the occupation to invention. The gift gives insight; 
the occupation power.’’ This brings us to 


CONSTRUCTION WORK (IN PAPER AND CLAY). 


This is the new term used to denote the instruction advocated by the New York com- 
-mittee to fill the gap between the kindergarten and the manual training school, in the 
primary and lower grades. 


DB. ADLER’S ‘CREATIVE METHOD.”’ 


About 1880 the Society for Ethical Culture of New York inaugurated what Dr. Adler 
in an article in the Princeton Review! calls ‘‘A New Experiment in Education.”’ 

**With the initiation of the enterprise,’’ says that writer, ‘‘the heart had quite as 
much to do as the head. Those who entered upon it were inspired by the hope of con- 
tributing in some degree to the relief of the masses, and were impressed with the belief 
that an improved educational system is the most efficacious means to this end, indeed, 
the only measure that promises to pluck up the poisonous weed of pauperism at the 
root.’? 

What are the means that this new experiment would use to enable it to be efficacious 
where old ones had signally failed? ‘‘ What Froebel began in the kindergarten,’’ says 
the doctor, *‘is here carried out on a higher plane and with much greater minuteness of 
detail.’? The fundamental geometrical conceptions are made clear; drawing and ‘‘ tech- 
nical’’ work are intimately connected; elementary facts of mechanics are inculcated 
by constructing mechanisms, of physics by constructing, as far as possible, scientific 
apparatus. ‘The author would call this the creative method. He does not like the am- 
biguity of ‘‘industrial education’’ and makes some exceedingly caustic remarks on that 
party which seeks to make the mass of mankind more machine-like than they already 
are. 

CONSTRUCTION WORK AN EXTENSION OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The Office is not prepared to say that this wasthe effort that guided the New York com- 
mittee.* It will be observed that it, too, would extend the kindergarten principles up- 


1 March, 1883, number. 

2In his work, ‘‘ The Manual Training School,”’ Prof. Woodward, of the St. Louis Manual Training 
School, quotes from an essay read by him before the St. Louis Social Science Association in 1578, in 
which hesaid: ‘“‘Yhe manuai education which begins in the kindergarten should never cease. 
Just how we shall supply the missing linksin the chain which joins the kindergarten with the fully 
equipped shops of the polytechnic schools we cannot with certainty suggest. The problem is an 
open one, and thousands of earnest and intelligent educators are devoting themselves to its solu- 
tion.”? In1882 Mr. Charles G. Leland, of the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art, was more defi- 
nite inhisline. In Circular No. 4, 1882, of this Office he says: ‘‘ Of late years it has been definitely 
ascertained that very little children in the kindergarten organized onthe plan of Froebel are capa- 
bie of developing much more artistic ability than has been supposed; and this, far from straining 
the mind, strengthens it. Ifa child can learn to sew, read, sing, draw, and model in the Kindergar- 
ten,it can surely pursue higher branches, both literary and manual,in higher schools. * * # It 
is a remarkable law of nature or of humanity that all the minor arts, or such branches of industry 
as are allied to ornament, are very easy. and can generally be so far mastered in a day by anybody 
who can draw as to enable the pupil to produce a perfectly encouraging result. Butindustrial art, 
to be taught in schools, need not and should not be limited to ornamental work. ‘This is to be at 
first followed simply because it isshe only work easy enough for children and girls. Carpenter’s 
work, or joinery, in its rudiments, or in fact any branch of practical industry, may be taken up as 
soon asthe pupilis fitted for it. Industrial art in schools covers the ground or fills the time inter- 
vening between the kindergarten and the industrial school, but it blends withand includes the lat- 
ter. itis characteristic in this, that the system, as I conceive it.is capable of being introduced into 
every public or private school in the country or into any institution where there is a preceptor who 
has some knowledge of drawing, with sense enough to apply it according to certain elementary 
hand books of art.”’ 
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ward, but would do itin the following way: ‘‘ Construction work should consist of work 
in paper, pasteboard, and other suitable material for boys and girls,’’ and these and clay 
modelling are the material used. In the first years of the course clay is used in forming 
geometric solids and forms based upon these as types. Stick laying, a term used to des- 
ignate the formation of triangles and other geometrical forms; paper folding (paper cut 
after folding to make simple designs); and tablet laying (cutting forms to represent the 
surfaces made i in clay) are, with drawing, whichis used to represent the objects forme 
the work of the beginner. Fxom these simple manipulations the pupil advances into 
more complex forms, always drawing what he makes, or making what he draws. It is 
understood that in some instances clay or putty is used for work: in geography. No in- 
formation is yet at hand that clay is used in teaching physiology, as it is in the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind. The implements used in this work are the fingers, a pair of 
scissors, and a paste-brush. 

Carving is also a Froebelian oceupation. This, however, is not alwaysincluded in the 
manual training course. It forms a part of the course in hand-craft of the Moline, fl., 
public schools, where it is introduced inthe 4th year. Anunburnt brickisthe material 
operated on, and the tool but a dull knife, and not until the 7th year is the pupil put on 
wood. It should be said that Moline has no carpentry-tool work. 

In an essay published by this Office! Mr. Leland remarks of wood-carving: 

‘*T consider that, as a general rule, the three branches of design, embroidery, and mod- 
elling are the best to introduce into an ordinary school. Yet in some places wood- 
carving may be preferred by pupils or parents to modelling, as I have known it to be 
the case in England; or it may in time be added to the three branches already described. . 
For wood carving a very strong common table and about two dollars’ worth of good 
tools and fifty cents’ worth of wood to each pupil may be called an outfit. The steps 
in wood carving from mere drawing to cutting are very gradual. Itis to be desired 
that children in schools should be confined to ‘ flat cutting,’ which is easy and profit- 
able, and not be led at once, as they are in many schools, to ambitious and difficult 
sculpture ‘ in the round.’?” ° 

The course of the Moline public schoo! will well illustrate construction in paper and 
clay, and wood-carving. 


COURSE IN HAND-CRAYFT FOR THE GRADES BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL, MOLINE, ILL. 


‘* Object.—1. To teach the pupil another language (drawing and making), by means of 
which he may be led to appreciate thought in and to interpret and express thought 
through form. 2 To develop the esthetic nature of the pupil, and thereby to increase 
his capacity for enjoyment through an appreciation of the beautiful in art and nature. 
3. To cultivate the industrial disposition by leading the pupil to do what, to him, is 
distinctively creative work. 

‘* Time. —The time designated for drawing on the programme, and one hour every Friday 
afternoon, . 

‘* Note.—The work contemplated by this course is not new. With few exceptions it 
has been done and found wholly practicable under the conditions which make the ordi- 
nary school-room. Itis not offered as a perfect scheme. It is simply a more definite 
plan for securing some of the results already recognized as desirable. 

‘“The course provides work for both boys and girls. Much of the work may be given 
to the whole school at the same time; occasionally it will be found necessary to give 
boys one thing, and the girls another thing to do at the same hour. Work planned and 
begun in school may be finished at home if the teacher thinks it advisable. 

‘* Pupils should be led tosee that drawing is the basis for most of the making. In the 
first and second years the pupil passes from the objects to their symbols; after this from 
symbols to objects.” 


18 Industrial Art in Schools, by Chas. G. Leland, of Philadelphia, Circular of Information, No. 4, 
82. 
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First Year.! 


CLAY MODELLING: Siniple geometrical forms— 
sphere, cube, cylinder, hemisphere, square 
prism, triangular prism. Natural and other 
forms derived from these, as apple, cherry, 
peach fron sphere; hat, cap, dish, bird’s nest, 
umbrella, tond-stool from hemisphere; book, 
brick, domino, box fron square prism; dice 
and box from cubc; yase, bottle, jug, rolling- 
pin, spool, fire-cracker from cylinder. Let 
pupils name other objects that are examples 
of cube, sphere, etc. 

TABLET LAYING: Circle, semi-circle, square, tri- 
angle, and oblong, representing the faces of 
preceding solids. Combined from dictation 
nnd invention to form pleasing designs, by 
horizontal and vertical repetition,and by sym- 
metrical arrangement about a centre. Have 
pupils cut ai iees out of colored paper and 
combine a3 above. Examples of circle, trian- 
gic, ete. 

Stick Layne: Sticks of different lengths and 
colors representing cdges; joined to represent 
squares, angles, triangles, oblongs. Orna- 


mental arrangements based uponthese. Sim- | 


ilar work with sticks and peas, and skeleton 
representation of solids, 

PAPER FOLDING: Square and triangle taken for 
base form. Have pupils cut paper after fold- 
ing to make simple designs. Lead pupils to 
discover familiar objects folded into squares 
and triangles, as napkins, soldier-caps, fans, 
ete. 

DRAWING: Representation of cdges, angles, and 
faces of solids, derived forms, tablet designs, 
ete. Lead pencil and paper used for drawing. 


Second Year.'! 


CLAY MODELLING: Review solids of first year. 
Take up in the same manner ellipsoid, ovoid, 
equilateral triangul arprism, cone, square, pyr- 
amid,andvaseform. Naturaland otherforms 
derived from these, as plum, lemon, potato, 
bean, English walnut, leaf, spoon from ellip- 
soid ; egg, acorn, pear, strawberry, leaf, mouse, 
chicken,spoon from ovoid ; carrot or parsnip, 
top, tumbler, flower-pot from cone; paper- 
weight, monument from square pyramid. Let 
pupils name other objects that are examples 
of ellipsoid, ovoid, etc. 

TaBLet LAYING: Broad and narrow ellipse, oval, 
equilateral, isosceles and right-angle triangle 
representing faces and sections of the solids 
named above. Combined from dictation, and 
invention for decorative designs,as in first 
year. Have pupilsmake ornamental arrange- 
ments, using tablets eut out of colored paper. 
Combine with tablets of first year. 


Strick Layrye: Representation of edges and | 


faces of second year solids. Ornamental ar- 
rangements asin firstyear. Work with sticks 
and peas, and skeleton representation of sec- 
ond year solids. 

Paper Foipine: Take base forms of first year 
and make more difficult designs by folding, 
and by folding and cutting. By folding and 
cutting make cube, square prism, triangular 
prism, ete,, bringing edges together without 
pasting. Make envelopes, ete. 

DrawinG: Representation of edges, faces, and 
sections, derived forms, and tablet designs. 
Lead pencil and paper used for drawing. 


Third Year. 


Drawixc: Book 1, Prang’s Shorter Course in 
Form Study and Drawing. Take first the work 
of the book, then supplement it with as much 
kindred work as time will permit. Lead pu- 
pils to see the language value of drawing, i.e., 
that they may by means of it represent what 
has been constructed, and also that they may 
construct what is represented. 

Pupils should and may be led early to see 
the three distinct uses of drawing in con- 
struction, decoration, and representation, 
and the relation of each to the others. 


| 
| 


Third Year Continued. 


DRawina—Continucd. 


In planning original designs for decoration, 
pupils should be encournged to Iny out 
their designs with sticks and tablets before 
drawing. Let anaking continually rccom- 
pany the drauing. Pupils should be en- 
couraged to look for counterparts of the 
forms drawn in natural and other objects 
to be found outside the school-room. 

For further directions sce Teacher's Manual 
for ‘Shorter Course.” 


PAPER CONSTRUCTION AND DeEsIGN: Starting 


with the forms in the drawing book, have pu- 
pils construct from the patterns which they 
draw the hollow forms, leaving laps and past- 
ing. After this they sllould construct other 
simple but related objects from patterns, as 
boxes, envelopes, etc. Pupils should be en- 
couraged to bring a variety of paper boxesand 
envelopes to school, to be taken to pieces as a 
class exercise for the purpose of finding how 
they are made. i 
Paper of one color may be folded and cut to 
form a stencil, so that, when pasted over 
paper of another color, effects in orna- 
mental design will be obtained. 
Pleasing ornamental effects may also be 
produced by cutting out of colored paper 
a variety of familiar forms previously 
drawn, and arranging and pasting on other 
colored paper to make borders, tile de- 
signs, rosettes,etc. In this and the sten- 
cil work the pupil should be led to use few 
colors and such only as harmonize. 


CLAY MODELLING: Such forms in the drawing 


work as are suitable for moulding in clay, as 
shield, quartre-foil, raised and sunken; leaves, 
etc. Mould leaves on a base or plinth of clay. 
In this grade the form should be drawn hbe- 
fore it is moulded and the pupilled to com- 
pare the two means of expression. 


OUTLINE EMBROIDERY: Some of the simple or- 


namental designs drawn may be worked out 
with embroidery cotton on butcher’s linen, 
crash, muslin, and other matcrials. In this 
way the girls especially will have suggested 
to them designs for aprons, napkins, tidies, 
etc.. just as pleasing, and much more appro- 
priate, than the pictorial style of decoration 
which is so common. Teach pupils how to 
transfer design to cloth, using either perforated 
stencil or transfer paper. 


PLAIN Hanp SEwrneG: Exercisesin running and 


over and over sewing practiced on small pieces 
of unbleached muslin. Pupils should be 
taught the size of needle and number of thread 
best adapted for this work; also the best way 
to hold needle and cloth when sewing, and 
how to thread needle quickly and easily. 


Fourth Year. 


Deawine: Book 2, Prang'’s Shorter Course in 


Form Studyand Drawing. Have pupils bring 
a variety of leaves to school for drawing. SBe- 
ginning with those having simplest outlines, 
lead pupils to see how characteristic form may 
be represented by straight lines (blocking), as 
astep to finished outline. Pupils will be led 
to study outline of objects more critically and 
to get better proportions by this process. 
For further suggestions and directions see 
third year work and Manual for ‘‘ Shorter 
Course.” 


SHEET CONSTRUCTION AND DEsIGN: For con- 


struction, see third year work. Let the forms 
in Book 2 be made the starting point. Pupils 
may make these formsin any sheet material 
that is suitable, working always from a pat- 
tern. Lead pupils todiscover outside of school 
what objects are made from sheet material 
by cutting according to a pattern, and to 
name the materals thus used. 


1 The work for first and second year is based on the Prang Manual of Form Study and Drawing 


for Primary Schools. 
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Fourth Year—Continued. 


SHEET CONSTRUCTION AND DEsigx—Continued. 

Stencils for decoration may be made not only 

by folding and cutting as in the third year, 

but by drawing the design on colored 

paper, and afterwards cutting outand past- 

ing over another color. Pupils may begin 

to repeat the stencil units to form borders, 
centre-pieces, etc. 

The ornamental work with paper, obtained 
by cutting units out of one .or more colors, 
and arranging on base of another color, 
should be carried on as in third year. 

Tn getting ornamental effects with paper,care 
should be taken not to require forms more 
difficult than those contained in the draw- 
ing-book for this year. 

CARVING: Pupils of this grade may be taught to 
reproduce in low relief or intaglio on unburnt 
brick, most of the ornamental forms in the 
drawing-book. This work may be done with 
no other tool than a dull knife. 

OUTLINE EMBROIDERY: In addition to work 
outlined for third year, the pupils may be 
taught to embroider in outline simple script 
initials for marking household articles, as nap- 
kins, towels, splashers, doiles, handkerchiefs, 


ete. 

PLaIn HanD SEWING: Exercises in running, 
ever and over, and hemiing, practiced on 
small pieces of bleached and unbleached mus- 
lin. See third yeur for further suggestions and 


directions. 
Fifth Year, 


DRAWING: Book 8, Prang’s Shorter Course in 
Form Study and Drawing. See fourth year 
work for suggestions. Study Manual for 
** Shorter Course”’ carefully. 

SHEET CONSTRUCTION AND Design: Lead pupils 
to apply the knowledge already obtained to 
making small useful articles, as pen-wipers, 
blotters with shcets fastened together by a rib- 
bon, pencil-cases, natcli-cases, ete., drawing 
always preeeding the making. 

For other work in construction and for use 
of colored paper, see previous year and Man- 
ual. 

CaRVING: See work for previous year. 
up related work suggested by Book 2. 

OUTLINE EMBROIDERY: See work for previous 
year, This year the work may be madesome- 
thing more than a mere exercise, by encour- 
aging pupils to bring to school Such useful ar- 
ticles as have becn named, and others, and 
showing them how to apply their knowledge 
and skill in decorating and marking them. 

PLAIN Haxnp SEw1nG: Review running, over 
and over, and hemming. Teach gathering. 
Combine these different kinds of sewing in 
exercises, using small pieces of cloth, or in 
working upon articles brought from the home. 
For the exercises use bleached and unbleached 
muslin and Lonsdale cambric. 


Sixth Year. 5 


DRAWING: Book 4, Prang’s Shorter Course in 
Form Study and Drawing. While studying 
the vase forms pupils should be led to name 
the curves shown by the profile; to notice also 
how they are united to secure strength and a 
pleasing outline. 

A short history of some of themore common 
vase forms will be appreciated by pupils of 
this grade and cannot fail to prove interesting. 

SHEEY CONSTRUCTION AND DEsiIGN: Continue 
the work in construction, taking up the more 
difficult single-piece box patterns, examples 
of which may be found in screw and tack 
boxes, and inice cream and candy boxes. Pu- 
pils may also be taught to make portfolios of 
tough manila paper or other materials, for 
holding stationery, letters, etc.; also portfolios 
and cases for photographs. 


Take 
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Sizth Year—Continued. 


SHEET CONSTRUCTION AND DrsiGN—Continued. 
in addition to the work heretofore done in 
ornamental cutting, designs for registers, iron 
fences, iron and wooden crestings, porch rails, 
brackets, etc., may be cut out of manila board. 
If the design is for iron work the paper may 
be blackened with turpentine and lamp-black 
after cutting. 

CARVING: See decorative work given and sug- 
gested in Book 4, Other ornamental Gothie 
forms as simple as the ivy leaf on page 8 may 
be taken for carving. 

OUTLINE EMBROIDERY: See fifth year outline. 
Let pupils design monograms for marking, 
and embroider them on household articles, 


ete, 
PLatin Hanp SEwine: Review other work, 
Teach Felling and Patching. Have pupils 
do patching on at least three kinds of cloth. 


Seventh Year. 


DRAWING: Book 5, Prang’s Shorter Course in 
Form Study and Drawing. While studying 
the Fleur-de-lis form on page 7, pupils should 
learn something about its origin and history— 
the dap to which it has been put in decorative 
work, 

Pupils should be required to make working 
drawings of simple objects, these drawings 
to be passed to other pupils and read, 7. e., 
a pupil who has never seen the drawing 
should be able to tell what object may be 
constructed from it. 

CoNsTRUCTION: Pupils should continue to con- 
struct urticles ouf of sheet materials, The 
boys should be encouraged to construct at 
home, in wood, a few simple articles, follow- 
ing working drawings made at school. 

SHEET Desien: Carry on stencil and other work 
with colored paper as heretofore. Continue 
work with manilla paper similar to that intro- 
duced in sixth year. 

Carvine: In addition to carving on brick, give 
pupils a few simple exercises in low relief 
wood-carving. After these exercises have 
been planned and commenced at school, pu- 
pils may complete them at home. To fasten 
the wood to the desk for school-room work, a 
five-cent clamp should be used. Teach pupils 
how to transfer their designs to the wood. 

OUTLINE EXt{BROIDERY: Work similar to that 
previously outlined, only more difficult. 

PLaiIn Hanp SEwW1nG: Review patching. Teach 
darnirg in cotton and wool. 


Eighth Year. 


DRAWING: Book 8, Prang’s Text-books of Art 
Education, Clark edition. The difference in 
quality of lines used in instrumental and free- 
hand drawing should be made plain at this 
stage, and the reasons given therefor. It is 
quite important that pupils early learn the cor- 
rect use and handling of drawing instruments, 
which are taken up for the first time in the ex- 
ercises of this book. 

CONSTRUCTION: See Seventh Year Work. 

SHEET DESIGN AND STENCILING: Cut work with 
colored paper may be discontinued in tluis 
grade. Stencils may be cut of suitable paper, 
and the design stenciled in water-color and 
bronze upon tinted wall-papers. Continue 
cut work with manila paper as in previous 
years. 

Caryine: Let pupils do much earving on wood 
in this year, not only in exercises, but in dec- 
orating panels for cabinets, work-boxes, the 
ends of book-racks, etc. 

OUTLINE EMBROIDERY: See previous work, 

PLAIN Hanp SEWING: Blind-hemming. Button- 
holes in cotton and woolen with lining. 
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TooL INSTRUCTION. 


In the remarks on the ideas connected with the appearance of the several elements of 
the American system of manual training, tool instruction is spoken of as if first appear- 
ing as an elementary school exercise in the Dwight Grammar School of Boston in 1882. 
This, exactly speaking, is incorrect. 


THE GLOUCESTER (MASS.) EXPERIMENT. 


In 1878 Miss Marian IJovey placed several hundred dollars at the disposal of the 
school committee of Gloucester, Mass., to enable it to make an attempt to unite the 
work of the shop with that of the public school. A shop was provided to accommodate 
twelve boys, to each of whom arule, tri-square, hammer, jack-plane, jointer, smoothing- 
plane, bit-stock and bits, mallet, chisel, etc., was furnished. J orty lessons constituted 
the annual course, beginning with learning the names of the tools and finishing by mak- 
ingabox. The lessons were lirst given on Saturdays, but the novelty soon losing its effect, 
the members preferred their holiday to work, and other arrangements were made. 

In 1880 the ‘‘ carpentry class’? was instructed on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday (two classes each session) for a half of each afternoon, and the membership im- 
mediately advanced from thirty to ninety-six, about thirty of whom (two full classes, 
another partly) were girls, their work being quite as good as that of the boys. ‘‘The 
result is tangible,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘and the proficiency is measured by no ar- 
bitrary standard of percentages, but is clearly defined, and may be estimated with much 
more precision than in any other line of school work. Ido not know of any manner in 
which fifty to eighty hours can be employed in any form of education where the practical 
results can be more satisfactorily determined. If the pupil never sees saw, hammer, or 
plane again, the training he has received will be of value whatever his vocation.”’ 
This was said in 1880, the year the school was closed. Miss Hovey having spent $750, 
refused to continue her contributions and the city board would not carry on the experi- 
ment at the public charge. 


THE DWIGHT SCHOOL (BOSTON) EXPERIMENT AND ITS PRECURSORS. 


On the first Thursday of January, 1882, an instructor, a carpenter, began his course 
toa class of eighteen boys in the Dwight School at Boston, ‘‘all who could be accom- 
modated at the three benches at one time;’’ but we think that the experiment at the 
Dwight School was not a result of the founding of the Gloucester school, but that it 
owed its origin to home influences. 

In 1872 a society known by the name of Industrial School Association established in 
Boston what was called a whittling school, carried on in the chapel of a Boston church 
of evenings. In 1876-77 this society united its school to the industrial school that 
had for two seasons been holding its sessions in the Lincoln Building, the supporters of 
the two schools organizing as one body under the name of the Industrial Education So- 
ciety. The city gave them the use of the ‘‘ ward room on Church street,’’ where from 
7 to 9 on Tuesday and Friday evenings the school, giving instruction in wood carving, 
was held. Firm benches were obtained, provided with a vise and carving tools for each 
of the thirty-two boys, ranging in age from twelve to sixteen. About half the pupils 
were still attending school. 

The report, written in 1877, from which these facts are taken, closes thus: ‘‘ The object 
of the school was [at the date of its inception], not to educate cabinet-makers or artisans 
of any special name, but to give the boys an acquaintance with certain manipulations 
which would be equally useful in many different trades. Instruction, not construction, 
was the purpose of this school. * * * Does not this incident show the natural se- 
quence of such a course of hand culture as we have been describing upon the education 
in drawing now prevalentia our publicschools? * * * We cannot but believe that 
it would be easy to establish in connection with all our grammar schools for boys an 
annex for elementary instruction in the half dozen universal tools; i. e., the hammer, 
saw, plane, chisel, file, and square. Three or four hours a week for one year only of the 
grammar school course would be enough to give the boys that intimacy with tools and 
that encouragement to the inborn inclination to handicraft, and that guidance in its use, 
for want of which so many young men now drift into overcrowded and uncongenial oc- 
cupations or lapse into idleness or vice.”’ 

This suggestion may have originated from an acquaintance with the Russian system 
about that time being made known, although it will be seen by referring to page827 that 
in 1882 the special committee of the State board, better informed, perhaps, of the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Russian system, recommended the Sloyd course as more 
adapted to a few lessons in 2 grammar school. 


- 
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ORIGIN OF THE ‘‘CENTRAL SCHOOL.”’ 


In 1879 the Industrial Association offered its tools and other outfit to the Boston 
school committee, hoping that they would maintain the school as a public city school. 
In the same year the city council was petitioned on this subject, by whom the matter was 
referred to the schoolcommittee, and by that body to a subcommittee. Therecommenda- 
tion of the school authorities that the city should support, wholly or in part, ‘‘a develop- 
ing school and school shops,’’ to be engrafted permanently on the school system, was 
defeated in the council. 

The superintendent of the city schools of Boston having in 1883 objected to shop in- 
struction, as given at Dwight School experiment, on account of the great expense of pro- 
viding each school with a shop, and having further discountenanced the introduction 
of manual training into the grammar schools, proposed a school bearing the same rela- 
tion to the upper grades of the grammar school that the Manual Training School of 
Baltimore, for instance, now bears to the city high school; that is, a school with a cur- 
riculum modified so faras to permit half the day to be given to work and drawing. The 
school board modified this proposition by establishing a central school in the basement 
of the Latin School Building for the instruction, once a week for two hours, of a class 
drawn iremeach of tenschools. Thusoriginated the central school feature nowso common. 

‘This instruction in tool work is what the New York committee referred to as extending 
the manual training of the schools on the Russian plan down through the upper grades 
to meet the upward extension of kindergarten training through primary and lower 
grammar classes, the so-called construction work spoken of under the preceding head. 

The implements used are the common carpenters’ tools—hammer, saw, plane, etc., 
and the course a graded one of about forty exercises arranged in a-progressive way. In 
the majority of cases the pupils are compelled to leave their building to receive the in- 
struction. 

To this tool work, in connection with sewing and cooking perhaps, the term manual 
training has been popularly applied. 

As the course of the Moline schools is adapted to convey to the reader what is meant 
by the conservative form of manual training called construction, so the course in ‘‘man- 
ual arts’’ of the New Haven (Conn.) schools will show quite plainly that form of work 
which its friends call instruction in the care and use of tools, and its enemies ‘‘ me- 
chanics’ tool instruction.”’ 


‘“‘YESSONS IN THE MANUAL ARTS’’ (USE OF TOOLS), 


‘¢ Bach tool when it is first used is described, the different parts named, and the way to 
hold and use it explained. After the boy has learned how to use a tool he is shown how 
to sharpen it on the oil stone, and is required to keep it in good order. 


Lesson J. 


HawneER: Exercises in striking a block of wood 
with hammer, to show wrist, elbow, and 
shoulder movements, and to learn to strike 
‘‘square.”’ Exercises in driving nails of dif- 
ferent sizes, perpendicularly, and in drawing 
them. Exercises in nailing two boards j inch 
thick together, with nails of different sizes 
driven obliquely, and in drawing them. 

CUISEL AND TRY SQUARE: Take board 6 inches 
square, mark out the corners square with try 
square and lead pencil; cut them out perpen- 
dicularly with lI-ineh firmer ehisel. Take 
board 6 inches square, round the corners with 
linch firmer chisel, cutting perpendicularly; 
prove with try square. 


Lesson II. 


CHISEL TO LINE: Take piece 12 inches long, 1; 
inches wide, ~ inch thick, and mark with 
rule and compass a pointed arch, at one end, 
and around arch at the other end; shape out 
with 1-inch firmer chisel, cutting with the 
grain from sides to center of arch. 

HALVING: Take two pieces 6 inches long, 2} 
inches wide, } inch thick, and halve them to- 
gether, using rule, try square’ single gauge, 
seratech awl, back saw, 1+-inch firmer chisel, 
and cutting board. Aiways use cutting board 
to save cutting the bench. 


Harr DovETAIL: Make a half dovetail with one 
piece 5 inches long, 1; inches wide, 3 inch 
thick, and one 4 inches long, 14 inches wide, 


inch thick, using same tools asin 2, except | 


3-inch chisel instead of 14-inch, 


Lesson III. 


END MorTISE AND TENON: Take piece 5 inches 


long, 1; inches square, and form mortice on 
one end; take piece same size and form tenon 
atone end; using rule, try square, scratch awl, 
mortise gauge, back saw, 3-ineh chisel, and 
bench vise. 

Borine: Take piece 3 inches long, 1} inches 
square, center the sides and ends with single 
gauge, put in the vise, and hore half way 
through with j-inch bit; reverse, and bore 
from the other end. Repeat the above, using 
2-ineh, 34-inch, -inch, ?-inch, and inch bits. 


Lesson IV. 


Sawine SQUARE: Take piece 12 inches long, 1? 
inches wide, 7 inch thick, mark two sides 1 
inch from end, with try square and scratch 
awl, and saw off evenly. Repeat above, saw- 
ing off piece 7 inch, 2? inch, } inch, $ inch, }inch, 
and ? ineh. 

THRovuGH DOVETAIL: Take one piece 4 inches 
long, 1} inches square, and one piece 3 inches 
long, 14 inches square, and make through 
dovetail. Using }-inch chisel for cutting. 


Lesson V. 


JACK PLANE: Take piece 18 inches long, 12 inches 
wide, 1} inches thick, place on bench, flat side 
down, end firmly against bench hub, and plane 
off a few shavings with jack plane, as set. 
Take the plane apart, naming its parts; put it 
together and practice setting it, comparing the 
shavings, until itis set correctly. Take piece 
6 inches sauare, $ inch thick, mark off the cor- 
ners, forming an octagon; using rule, compass, 
andscratechawl. Saw off corners, leaving line, 
and smooth edges with block plane, 
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Lesson V—Continued. 


Cross Cur Saw: Take board 8 feet tong, Ginches 
wide, Finch thick, lay off a line with try square 
and lead pencil, 6 inches from the end, saw off, 
leaving line. Repeat above, sawing on the 
linc. . 


Lesson VI. 


Groovin: Take pieco 3 inches long, 3 inches 
wide, t inch thici, and make a groove, } inch 
wide, 4 inch deep, through the centre, across 
the grain, using rule,mortise gauge, try square, 
seratch awl, back saw, bench hook, finch firm- 
er chisel, bench vise, and cutting board. | 

Take piece 4inches long, 3 inches wide, ¢ inch 
thick, cut a tenon on one end to fit groove; 
using sanie tools as aboye; round the ends of 
both pieces with firmer chisel, using try 
square to prove correctness of work; put to- 
gether and test with try square. ; 

RrerrnG Saw: Take board 8 feet long, 12 inches 
wide, ¢ inch thick, mark off with single gauge 
a strip 2 inches wide; put it on the horse and 
saw to line; then put the board in the bench 
vise, one end resting on the bench pin; plane 
with jack plane, and true up With jointer, using 
try square to proycit. Repeat above, sawing 
on the line. 


Lesson VIL 


FramMiIne: Saw from stock 2 strip 2 feet long, 1 
inch wide, Zinch thick, using single rauge and 
rip saw. Square up with fore plane, trying 
plane,and try square. Saw off with back saw, 
piece 12 inches long, for stile, and one 5 inches 
long for rail. Form mortise in stile,and tenon 
on rail, using bench vise, back saw, bench 
hook, linch firmer chisel, = inch mortise chisel, 
and mallet. 


Lesson VIII. 


IraminG (completed): Drive together the pieces 
prepared in the last lesson and smooth face 
with block plane. 


HALVING: Saw from stock piece 40 inches long, | 


1 inch wide, 7 inch thick, using rip saw; square 
it up with jack plane, trying plane, and try 
square, gauging to thickness and width; cut 
otf two pieces 12 inches long, and two 8 inches 


long, and halve corners together, making a | 


frame with ends projecting 1 inch. 


Lessa ex, 


Haxvine (completed): Round the ends of the 
pieces prepared in the previous lesson, using 
compass, firmer chisel, and wood file; put to- 
gether and smooth up with block plane. 

SAWING AND PLANING: Saw from stock piece 
12 inches long, 2 inches square; square itand 
plane allsides; cut from stock piece 4 inches 
long, 4inches wide, 3 inch thick; square itand 
plane all sides. 


Lesson X. 


‘GaveGine: Centre, with marking gauge, on all 
sides. from end to end, the 12-inch piece pre- 
pared in last lesson. Square off a line all 
around 3 inch from end, then on that line point 
off = inch on each side of centre on all four 
sides; from the points thus obtained draw 
lines obliquely to the corners at the other end; 
then draw lines from the said points on the 
line squared off to the centre of the top. 

BEVELLING AND CHAMFERING: Bevel with draw 
knife and piane true, using bevel to prove the 
work. Chamfer the top to a point, as marked 
out, 


q 
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Lesson XJ, 


DowWELLING: Draw a line through the ccntre of 
the base of the column made in the last Jes- 
son; point off f inch on each side of centre. 
Make eentres with seratch awl to bore from, 
and bore holes perpendicularly lL inch deep 
with inch twist bit. Glue in j-inch dowels, 
endsto project#incli. Centre the picce 4 inches 
square prepared in Lessen IX. Measure 4 
inch on each side; bore perpendicularly holes 
$ inch decp. Set gauge ? inch and gauge 
round the top and sides; chamfer off, using 
J-inch firmer chisel; true up with block plane 
and try square. Glue together, making col- 
umn and plinth, 


Lesson XII. 


DRAW-ENIFE AND PLANING TO LINE: Saw from 
stock strip 12 inches long, 2 inches square. 
Square up sides and ends. Gauge off ? inch 
from all the corners; put in bench vise; take 
a corners with draw-knife, and plane to 

ne, 


Lesson AIII, 


Morrisine: Saw from steck two pieces 12 
inches long, 1} inches wide, 7 inch thick for 
stiles, and two pieces 8 inches long, 14 inches 
wide, j inch thick for raiis. Square them up. 
Form mortise in stiles and saw tenon in rails; 
mortise to be two-thirds the thickness of the 
stile, rails to enter stiles inch from the end, 
and tenons to project § inch. 


Lesson XIV. 


Moxrtistxc (completed): Finish up and fit mor- 
tise and tenon, commenced in last leszon, with 
chisel; round the ends of tenons; drive to- 
gether, and plane off back and front. 


Lesson XV. 


| GLvE Jorxr: Saw from stock two pieces 3 feet 
long, 3 inches wide, ¢ inch thick; plane the 
edges square, with jack plane, trying plane, 
and try square; joint together. 


Lesson XVI. 


BEVELLING: Saw from stock two pieces 3 feet 
long, 8inches wide, Zineh thick; square them 
up; mark on edge with bevel (set to templet 
45°), and plane to bevel with jack plane, fore 
plane, and trying plane. 


Lesson XVII. 


BLIND OR MiTRE Mortise: Saw from stock 
two pieces 6 inches long, 2 inches wide, } inch 
thick; square them up; make mitre mortise 
and tenon, using try square, scratch awl, mor- 
tise gauge, back saw, #-inch mortise chisel, 
and bevel; put the mortised piece in mitre 
board and plain true. 


Lesson XVIII. 


BLiInD oP MirTRE MorrisE (completed): Drive 
together the pieces made in last lesson; level 
off faces and ends with block plane; round 
the ends to finish. 


Lesson XIX. 


; MirrEemnc: Saw from stock strip18& inches long, 


3 inehes wide, ? inch thick; smooth it up and 
square it; cut into four pieces 4 inches long; 
mark corners of each piece on fiat side with 
seratch awl and bevel (set to templet 45°); put 
in mitre box and sawto line; put in mitre 
board and true up; fit together and test with 
try square. 
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Lesson XX. * Lesson XX VI. 


; DovETAIL (completed): Finish up and fit dove- 
tails; glue together and clamp with hand 
screws, taking care to bring the joints up,and 
to keep the box square, using try square at 
every corner. 


MITREING (completed): Glue together the 
pieces madein the last lesson, and key it, mak- 
ing a frame. 

DovETAIL: Saw from stock two pieces 4 inches 
long, 3inches wide, } inch thick; squarethem 
up; mark for dovetail and saw out, 


Lesson XX VII. 


i 
| 
Lesson XXTI. SMOOTHING AND SAND-PAPERING : Saw out two 
picecs 5} inches X 9 inclhies, for top and bottom 
of box; square up edges and smooth faces; 
| smooth sidesand ends of box with block plane; 
| sand-paper clean, and smooth; level off top 
and bottom edges. 


Lesson XXVIII. 


Doverain (completed): Chisel out and fit the 
pieces made in last lesson; drive them to- 
gether and level off with blocl plane; round 
the ends. 


Lesson XXII. 


NAtrine: Nail on top and bottom pieces, with 
FRAMING AND WEnDGING: Saw from stock one lj-inch No. 16 wire nails, being careful to 
piece 6 inches long, 12 inches square, and one drive the nails straight and in the centre of 
piece 4 inches long, 1} inches square; square | ___ thickness of sides and ends. We 
them up; form mortice 3inch x 1} inches in | Mounprne: Get piece 40 inches long, ; inch 
long piece, using mortice gauze and 32-inch square, from stock; square to % inch, and 
mortice chisel; form tenon, on short piece, to quarter roundwithjack plane,making a mould- 
fit mortice, and to project one inch; cut hole | ing for bottom of box: get from stock piece 
in tenon, bevelled on one side, for wedge, using ; 40 inches long, }inch square; square to#inch, 
3-inch chisel; drive together and wedge. and quarter round,making a moulding for top 

of box. 


Lesson XXTIT. Lesson X XIX. 


J Pane P Mrrerine: Saw moulding, made;in last lesson, 
SQUARING TO SIZE: Saw strip 1) inches wide from in lengths to fit box (mitreing the corners in 
z-inch plank; gauge to size; plane with jack mitre box), and glue them on the box. 
plane, and true up with jointer and try square. i 


Lesson XXX. 


BEVELUING : Plane the edges of the top and bot- 


' t of box with block plane, to an equal pro- 
PLANING TO WIDTH: Take }-inch board about 6 Beotion all around; ay are the top, aa yd 


feet long, 8 or 10 inches wide, and saw off strip gauge, linch on,and + inch down; bevel with 


Lesson XIV. 


42 inches wide; plane with joiner to 4¢ inches ; l-inch chisel and finish with block plane, and 
saw off two pieces 8 inches long for sides, and sand-paper block. 
two pieces 4} inches long for ends of a box; 
square edges and smooth faces with plane. Lesson XXXI 
D ae e 
Lesson XV. CHISELLING: Cut a hole exactly in centre of top, 


13 inches long, 3 inch wide, using }-inch chisel), 


DoveETaIL: Set single gauge to % inch, and 
square around the ends of pieces prepared in Lesson XX XI, 
last lesson; mark for dovetails: form dove- 
tails, using }-inch and 2-inch chisel, and cut- | Finish up the box, with mouldings, etc., accord- 
ting from both sides, | to individual fancy. 


SLOYD. 


The method and means of Sloyd instruction! are grouped under— 

A. General principles.—Attendance at Sloyd instruction should be voluntary on the 
part of the pupils. In order to do this the work must fulfil the following conditions: 
(1) It must be useful; (2) it must not require fatiguing preparatory exercises in the use 
of the various tools; (3) it must afford variety; (4) it must be capable of being carried 
out by the pupils themselves; (5) it must be real work, not play; (6) it must not be so 
called knick-Enacks, that is, articles of luxury; (7) it must become the property of the 
pupil; (8) it must correspond with the capabilities of the pupils; (9) it must be of 
a nature that it can be completed with exactness; (10) it must admit of neatness and 
cleanliness; (11) it must exercise the thinking powers and not be purely mechanical; 
(12) it must strengthen and develop the bodily powers; (13) it must assist in developing 
Fooeense of form; (14) it must allow of the use of numerous manipulatious and various 
tools. 

B. The teacher.—(1) The instruction must be given by a trained teacher, if possible 
by the same teacher who instructs in intellectual subjects; (2) the teacher should con- 
eee superintend, and control the work, but guarding against directly putting his hand 

o it. 


1 Pamphlet issued in English by the normal school for Sloyd instruction at Nads, Sweden, and 
republished by the New York Industrial Education Association. 
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C. The age of the pupil.—In order to follow with advantage the course of instruction 
the pupil ought to have reached that stage of development usually attained at the age of 
eleven. 

D. Branches of instruction. —The simultaneous employment of several different kinds of 
Sloyd acts detrimentally for the following reasons: (1) A sufficient number of subjects 
are already taught in theschool, and every branch of Sloyd is a subject in itself; (2) 
the time to be devoted to this work is short and limited; (3) by different kinds of 
work the interest of the pupils would be easily diverted. 

For the above mentioned standard of age, wood, Sloyd is the most suitable. It in- 
cludes carpentry, turning, and wood-carving. Sloyd carpentry differs from trade car- 
pentry in the following respects: (1) As to the character of the objects made in general, 
the objectsare smaller; (2) the tools which are used, for instance the knife, which is the most 
important tool in wood Sloyd; (3) the method of working, in trade carpentry there is 
division of labor, in Sloyd none whatever. Turnery may be taken as a different branch 
of instruction, and as such be quite well separated from wood Sloyd. 

E. The number of pupils.—Individual instruction is generally advisable. This is es- 
pecially the case with Sloyd, which on fundamental and practical grounds cannot be 
taught as a class subject; therefore the number of pupils taught by one teacher must be 
limited. 

F. Themodels.—In order to make the instruction as instructive as possible, models 
ought to be used in preference to drawings. The form should be sketched either directly 
by placing the model on the piece of wood, or by means of a diagram drawn with a 
ruler and compass onthe wood. The models are to be simple, adapted to reproduction in 
wood both hard and soft, turned and carved are to be used as much as possible, capable of 
developing the sense of form and beauty. and so arranged as to teach the use of the neces- 
sary tools, and to know and to carry out all the mostimportant manipulations connected 
with wood, in @ series increasing in difficulty of execution, exactitude being demanded, 
not approximations to the correct form. 

The Swedish course is well shown by the description of an English school! under an 
imported Swedish teacher. The class numbered twelve, among whom were two princi- 
pals of boys’ schools, a lady principal of a training college for female teachers, and a 
young lady who had won honors in Greek at Cambridge. : 

‘*The indispensable tool used by the sleight worker is the knife. The Swedish knife 
has a blade two and one-half inches long, immovably fixed in the handle, and terminat- 
ing in a long, sharp point. Besides the knife each worker has a pencil, a square, asaw, 
an awl, perhaps a pair of dividers, and hammer and naiis. For general use there are 
work-benches of Swedish pattern, but not much unlike those used in our best cabinet 
shops. Besides there are sets of bits, chisels, gouges, and planes. One work-bench 
and one set of tools suffice for four scholars. The following is a full list of the articles 
which are to be made by scholars as a result of a course of sleight training : 


1. Pointer. 12. Ruler. 24. Corner bracket. 

2. Flower stick. 13. Knife-handle, 25. Nail box. 

3. Penholder. 14, Pen-tray. 26. Sugar scoop. 

4, Bird’s perch. 15. First spoon. 27. Boot-jack. 

5. Flower stick (square). 16. Hammer handle, 28. Shoe-brush box, 

G. Key-label. 17. Second spoon. 29. Stool. 

7. Slate-pencil holder. 18. Bracket. 30. Knife box. 

8. Dibbler (pointed stick 19. Stocking stretcher, 31. Salt box. 
forsettingoutflowers). 20. Trencher. o2. Teapot stand. 

9. Forked clothes-pins. 21. Flower stand. 33. Match bos. 

10. Paper Knife. 22. Butter beater. 

11, Flower cross. 23. Footstocl. 


‘“These articles are carefully arranged in the above list in the order of their difficulty, 
and each article is made in a manner and by steps definitely prescribed by the teacher. 
So simple are the first tasks, and so exact the method, that it is not possible for one who 
follows it to fall short of a certain standard of excellence. The wood used is at first a 
soft wood like white pine; afterwards a harder wood is employed. Eaeh worker keeps 
in his own drawer every article made by him or her, marking each with his own name, 
and receiving all at the end of the course for permanent preservation.”’ 

‘The great merits of the system appear to be—{1) the moderate difficulty of the 
tasks proposed; (2) the methodical way in which pupils are instructed; (3) the position, 
subordinate to the intellectual portion of school work, in which the training is firmly 
held. The fact that the progress is methodical does not imply that the rate of progress 


1 Leafiet 15 of the New York Industrial Education Association. 
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is the same for all. Tasks mnst be done in the same way by all, but each pupil may 
do as much and go forward as rapidly as his ability permits him. It is a capital merit 
of the system that 15 does not profess to confer upon the pupil any handicraft by which 
he can earn money, but it is strictly dis¢fplinary in its character. The articles which 
the pupil has made, at the end of his course of study have little market value. They are 
simple woced utensils, characteristic of a period somewhat prior to the present age of 
machine products. The articles are not ornaments and would not have money value as 
such. Hence the learner of sleight does not become in any sense a competitor of the 
mechanic or artisan; but the fact that he has learned to produce good work gives him 
an interest in all geod work by whatever hand produced. This not only qualifies him 
intelligently to judge of all mechanical work, but gives him that sympathy with the 
mechanic of which many persons, to their great loss, Enow nothing.”’ 


SEWING. 


Instruction in sewing appears to have been introduced in Boston as early as 1835. The 
teachers of the two lower classes of the grammar schools were authorized to teach plain 
sewing one hour in the afternoon of 4 days of each week. In 1855 the new regulations 
provided that instruction in sewing should be given, and that special teachers should 
be appointed who should give two lessons of one hour each every week; and in the fol- 
lowing year sewing was taught in all the grammar schools butone. In 1870 sewing was 
made obligatory in every girl’s school, though not in the three upper classes. In 1873 
the subject was made obligatory on all classes of the Winthrop School. 

In the Report preceding this the subject is thus spoken of: 

‘‘Sewing would appear to be excellently fitted for introduction into the school course, 
since from its nature the students are not required to leave the class-room while under 
instruction; and although the superintendents of the evening schools of Brooklyn N.Y., 
advocate the congregation of those who desire instruction into a class, their recommen- 
dation is based on the complaint of individual scholars of the evening schools that they 
were being retarded in other studies by the time consumed in sewing, and not upon any 
fundamental difficulty of teaching the art in the ordinary school-room. 

‘‘At Boston, where the study has been most thoroughly introduced and organized, even 
to the extent of holding weekly meetings of the sewing teachers for conference, the 
course of instruction is, in brief, as follows: After the child has been taught how to se- 
lect both thread and needle, to thread the needle and to hold it, it is put to basting to- 
gether a ‘‘ bag-apron,’”’ in which to keep the work; then it is taught to back-stitch, to 
hem, and to overcast the seams of the basted apron. This method has the advantage, 
says the supervisor of sewing, of interesting the child, since it is employed in making 
something thatitis to wear. The material is almost invariably furnished by the pupil; 
the garment is prepared by the teacher and sewed under her direction. Great interest 
is manifested at the homes of the children, and cases are known in which the child has 
instructed the mother in the lesson that it has learned at school. In a few schoois 
dressmaking has been introduced; simple dresses, however, are made in all the schools. 
Tn concluding her remarks the supervisor says: 

‘¢ (There is no doubtthat the habits formed in connection with learning to sew have an 
important influence on the life and character of the girls and oftheirhomes. It may be 
confidently asserted that the influence of the sewing is healthful and lasting upon the 
mind and character of the pupils, and on that account, no less than for its material 
utility, it deserves the respect and encouragement of the community. As a department 
of school work it is second to none in the success which it has attained, and the interest 
it has enlisted in and out of the school-room.’”’ 

Mr. Philbrick, under whom as city superintendent sewing made such strides in Bos- 
ton, says, in treating of the subject in a publication of this Office:' 

‘The most important practical conclusions arrived at by the writer are formulated in 
the following propositions: 

‘‘(1) No girl can be properly educated who cannot sew. It would be a waste of 
time to demonstrate the importance of this part of a girl’s education. 

‘* (2) If this education were left to the homes it would be imperfect or wholly neg- 
lected, especially in the homes where it would be of the greatest practical utility. 

‘*(3) That sewing should be an obligatory branch of instruction in all elementary 
public schools where girls are taught 1s both desirable and practicable. 


! Monsieur B. Buisson, in his report to the French minister of public Instruction on the late edu- 
cational exhibit at New Orleans, says: ‘“‘ It is surprising that America should be so behindhand in 
adopting sewing as a public school study. The only sewing exhibit by an elementary school 
worthy of comparison with the good schools of Europe came from Boston.” * * * Butitisin 
Boston especially after the advent as superintendent of Mr. Philbrick, who had visited many Eu- 
ropean schools, that instruction in sewing has been thoroughly organized.” 

In Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Portugal, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Netherlands, and in England sewing has been int.oduced to a greater or less extent. 
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(4) The instruction should begin with girls when about eight years of age and con- 
tinue throughout the elementary course, from one to three hours a week being given to 
the lessons. ene , ? ; 

'©(5) The course of instruction should be graded, beginning with plain sewing and 
mending and advancing to cutting and fitting. 

‘*(6) The regular teachers might give the instruction in the lower grades, the employ- 
ment of special teachers being limited to the upper classes. 

‘“(7) Ability to teach sewing ought to be reckoned among tha essential qualifications 
of a teacher of girls in the lower classes of elementary schools. 

‘(8) In large cities regional classes sould be established, after the plan in Paris, for 
instructing in advanced needlework girls who have graduated from the elementary 
schools and others qualified for admission. ; 

‘‘(9) In cities of the first magnitude, and perhaps those of the second also, the system 
of instruction in sewing should culminate in a central school for teaching the most ad- 
vanced stages of practical needlework, including dressmaking and millinery. 


SEWING COURSE OF THE SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) SCHOOLS. 


Grade IV.—First term: Fold, baste, back-stitch, overcast, fold, and hem (make narrow 
hem). Second term: Wide hem, sew salvage over and over, sew folded cloth over and 
over, stitch, makea bag. Third term: Review previous work; make a pillow-slip. 

Grade V.—First term: Gather, lay gathers, baste gathers, baste gathers on to band, 
make an apron. Second term: Stitch aseam, fold, fell, cut-stitch, cross-stitch, feather- 
stitch. Third term: Darning, patching, sew on buttons, cut a straight piece and join, 
cut a bias piece and join. 

Grade VI.—First term: Button-hole stitch, cutting button-hole, overcast, bar and 
work. Second term: Cut patterns, put on cloth, mark and cut. Third term: Cut by 
pattern. 


COOKING. 


The cooking school first appeared in 1874 in New York City, instruction being given 
to poor women and girls at an institution supported by one of the many charitable or- 
ganizations of that city. Soon after, 1874 or 1875, a school was opened in Boston, and 
early in 1879 benevolent ladies of the school and of the Women’s Educational Asso- 
ciation opened a cooking school for the mission-school children similar to that in New 
York. Two classes were taught every day in the week, and every alternate Saturday a 
lecture was given. In a letter to this office in 1879 the lady chairman of the industrial 
committee of the Young Women’s Christian Association of Boston says: 

‘‘ We need a free cooking school after this method; we need also some preparatory 
work done in the public schools—simple talks to girls on all home matters. * * * 
Only one hour twice a week is allowed to each room [of the Winthrop School, of Bos- 
ton| for learning to sew. * * * JI think that the same time might also be again 
advantageously taken for elementary lessons in housework, and without disadvantage 
to ‘analysis’ and ‘perspective.’’’ 1t is evident that this lady did not believe in any 
intrinsic relation between drawing and cooking—representation and construction. 

t is claimed by the committee on manual training schools that the school known as 
the Boston School Kitchen No. 1, established in 1885, and supported by Mrs. Hemen- 
way, was the first public school of its kind. The investigation of the New York com- 
a te6 on mantal training showed that cocking had only been introduced at Boston and 
Toledo. 

It is extremely supposable that on first sight the connection of cooking with mental 
development would not be appreciated, or at least its influence only recognized as indi- 
rect. General Walker, in an article read to the National Educational Association in 1887, 
speaks very positively on this subject, remarking: ‘‘ But we are not driven to defend the 
introduction of cooking into the public schools as an invasion of the proper field of educa- 
tion, justified by due necessity. Noone can spend an hour in the cooking schools of Boston 
* * * without being impressed by the very high education value of the instruction 
given. Asa great object lesson in chemistry; as a means of promoting care, patience, 
and forethought; as a study of cause and effect; as a medium of conveying useful infor- 
mation, irrespective altogether of the practical value of the art acquired; the short course 
which alone the means at command allowed to be given to each class of girls has consti- 
tuted, I do not doubt, the best body of purely educational training which any girl of all 
those classes ever experienced within the same number of hours,”? 
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COURSE IN COOKING OF THE WASHINGTON (D. Cc.) SCHOOLS, 


First Year (Seventh Grade). 


Boritine: A.—Talk about cooking, to discover 
what it is, how it affects food-materials, and 
what is needful for cooking; heat, natural and 
artificial; fuel, wood, charcoal, coal, gas; give 
airections for making a fire and make one. 

Teach boiling by means of experiments: (a) 
Heat a cup of water, noting the change in 
temperature from time to time; note sim- 
mering ana boiling. (6) Compare, by boil- 
ing, fresh and salt water with respect to 
density; experiment with eggs and blocks 
of wood; discover that it takes longer to 
boil salt water than it does to boil fresh 
water. (c)-Puta piece of fresh meat into 
boiling water for a short time; note the re- 
sult to meat and water; cut the meat and 
note the result; show the effect to meat 
and water of cold water on meat (this re- 
quires some time); cut the meat and note 
the result; boil the water. (d) Break an 
egg into boiling water and another into 
cold water; note the results; boil the cold 
water with the egg; draw inferences; hot 
water hardens albumen; to retain the nu- 
triment in the article boiled put the article 
into boiling water and boil; to have nutri- 
ment mix with the water put the article 
into cold waterand boil. (e) Make beef tea; 
have the meat prepared for the first class, 
after which let each class prepare meat for 
the succeeding one. 

Boil meatto preparethe sameforfood. Boil 
meat for broth. Make jellied soup stock. 
Teach which parts of meat (beef, mutton, 
and lamb) are used for soups. Show econ- 
omy of making stock. Teach the pupils 
how to distinguish between fresh and stale 
meats (appearance, smell, etc.) — Poach 
eges, 

B.—Experiment with salted and smoked 
meats: Put salted meat into cold water; 
then show that the water is salty bv tasting 
itand by testing itsdensity. Whence comes 
the salt? whatit is, where found, how pre- 
pared for market. 

C.—Experiment with starch and fléur: (a) 
Cuta potato into ‘thin slices and soak it in 
coldwater. Pour off the water; show that 
starch is a fine powder found in grains and 
vegetables: show starch cells in potato; 
microscope. (b) Pour cold water oversome 
starch, mix, and let it stand for a short 
time; stir again and pour on boiling water; 
stir and note the result. (c) Pour boiling 
water over dry starch; stir and note the 
result. (d) Make like,experiments with 
flour; Graw conclusions. (e) Dip a potato 
into boiling water; note the result. (f) 
Pour boiling water over oatmeal; note the 
result; draw conclusion. 

Make blancmange. Cornstarch; from what 
and how obtained, how prepared, substi- 
tutes. Makearoux; plain,egg,and caper 
sauces. Boil rice and potatoes and mash; 
boil beets, onions, and squash. Give direc- 
tions for preparing and cooking other vege- 
tables. Make either vegetable soup or cel- 
ery pureé, Boil oatmeal (cracked wheat, 
cerealine). Boil rice and make ricecustard, 
oil coffee and cocoa, steep tea. Coffce, 

cocoa, tea; from what and how obtained; 
properties and value of each. 

D.—Utensils used in boiling. An intelligent 
study of the materials from which the uten- 
sils are made, 

STEWING: Experiment with tough meat and 
vegetable acids, such as lemon-juice and 
Vinegar. Compare tender and tough meai 
before and after soaking in the acid. Show 
where in the animal tough pieces of meat 
are found. Explain why they contain so 
much nutriment and show their value as | 
food. Make a beef stew. Make an Irish | 
stew without dumplings. Braise a calf’s | 


First Year (Seventh Grade)—Continued. 


StTewixe—Continued. 


heart or smother a piece of beef. Hari- 
cot mutton. Stew fruit (apples, prunes, etc.), 
Make ‘** bubble and squeak.’’? Pepper, butter, 
substitute, from what and how obtained; use 
and value in cooking. 


RRorILine.—Broil a stealx (beef or veal): (a) Com- 


pare results obtained with those obtained by 
putting meat into boiling water. (6) Names 
and positions of best steaks; broil chops, mut- 
ton, lamb, or pork: (@) Positionsofchops. (8) 
Lard and oleomargarine; from what and how 
made; use; value; how to select different 
kinds of meat by appearance; toast bread; 
utensils used in brolling. 


BAkKING.—Experiment with yeast, soda, cream of 


tartar, sour milk, and baking powder: (a) Mix 
soda and cream of tartar with cold water; show 
the presence of carbonic acid gas (lighted ta- 
per). (5) Pour water over baking powder; 
show the presence of gas. (c) Mix soda with 
sour milk; show the presence of gas and that 
the milk is sweet. (d) Mix baking powder or 
50da and cream of tartar with flour; moisten 
and make a dough; put one-half into a hot 
oven immediately; allow the other half to re- 
main exposed to the air for a short time, then 
put it intothe oven; notethe difference; cause 
of difference; draw conclusions. (e) Make 
yeast; talk aboutthe yeast plant orgerm; from 
what and how obtained; proper temperature 
necessary to the growth; what is caused by the 
growing? Fermentation; microscope; show 
presence of carbonic acid gas in yeast; mix 
yeast with a little four and note the result. 

Make white bread and rolls with potato 
yeast: (a) Kneading, length of time, mo- 
tion, etc. (b) Compressed yeast. (c) Flour; 
from what and how obtained; kinds; prop- 
erties and value of eaca; processes; make 
biscuits (baking powder); make mufliins 
(soda and cream of tartar); make corn- 
bread (soda and sour milk) ; make Graham 
gems. 

Roast meat: (a) Compare the appearance of 
roast meat with boiled meat. (6) Best pieces 
for roasting. (c) Basting. (d) Solid and 
rolled roasts. Give, incidentally, the ar- 
rangement of oven dampers; kind of fire 
necessary for baking, and proper tempera- 
ture of the oven. 


Second Year (Eighth Grade). 


Borttne: Review facts learned about boiling 


and obtain a definition. Boil mutton: (a) for 
the broth, (6) for the meat; make caper sauce. 
Boil fish; make egg sauce (Note.—Give direc- 
tions for selecting and cleaning fish). Raising, 
slaughtering of animals, and packing of meat; 
means of preserving; principal cities for this 
industry; markets. Boil corned beef and cab- 
bage; boil cauliflower; make egg sauce ; make 
apple dumplings and sugar sauce; make roly 
poly pudding and sauce; make soft custard ; 
make salad dressing; make potato salad. 


SrewInG: Oysters: (a) stewed, (6) scalloped: 


chowder; make a fricassee of beef or stew 
beef with carrots; make a white stew and a 
pot-pie. 


Bromine: Broila shad, a herring, or any other 


fresh fish. Broil a salted mackerel or any 
other salted fish. Broilasmoked fish. Broil 
a slice of ham. Broil oysters. 


Baxinc.—Review facts learned about carbonic 


acid gas, fermentation, and heat for baking; 
make white bread, Graham bread, and brown 
bread; stuff and bake a fish. | 
Male cake: (a) Cookies: Spices; from where 
and how obtained; their properties and 
usein cooking. (»)Gingersnaps. (c) Dover 
cake (Note.—Citron; from what and how 
made), (d) Sponge cake. (e) Jelly cake. 
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Second Year (Eighth Grade)—Continued. 


Baginc—Continued, . 
Make pies: (a) Pio paste. (b) Apple pie 
(peach, rhubarb, ete.). (c) Lemon pie (cus- 
turd, cte.). Make puddings: (a) Bread. (0) 
Cottage pudding. (¢) Sago, rice, ortapioca ; 
Sago, tapioca, rice; from what and how ob- 
tained; how prepared for market; bake 
apples and potatoes. 

FrvinG.—Experiment with fat: (a) Show that 

pure fat will not boil. (6b) Show that fat 
containing water boils, (c) Show the proper 
temperature of fat for cooking by putting 
pieces of dough or a little of beaten egg into it 
at different times (before it is hot enough, 
when hot enough, aud when burning); note 
the difference and draw conclusions. Show 
the economy in the use of eggs in kettle-fry- 
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Second Year (Eighth Grade)—Continued. 


Frrinc—Continued. 
ing; scramble eggs; male an omelet; make 
eriddle cakes; make fritters. (a) Batter. (b) 
Salsity, parsnip, corn, cte. (c) Apple, oyster, 
clam, ecte.; make dourbnuts (raised by yeast); 
make crullers (raised by baking powdcr). 


Third Year (Iigh School). 


(The third year’s course in cooking has not 
been fully developed, as it will not be 
needed this year, but when developed it 
will include the preparation of more difli- 
cult dishes than those before given; the 
preparation of fancy dishes; the prepara- 
tion of dishes for invalids; and the prescrv- 
ing of meats, vegetables, and fruits.) 


MANUAL TRAINING CouRsE or StuDY ror NEW York CIty. 
This is not the place to discuss the great changes that are being madein the growth 


called the public school carriculum. 


In Boston the attack is upon arithmetic alone, 


we believe, but in New Yor it is somewhat in the nature of a thorough renovation. 

So desirable is it to show the proportion of the programme that manual training oc- 
cupies, ‘‘ the co-ordination with the other studies of the system,’’ as we ventured to call 
our meagre information on the subject in our last report, that we give the course of the 
New York schools in which manual training has been introduced, in full. We regret 
that we can only give the manual training course of the Paris schools to compare with the 


full course of the schools of our metropolis, 


As a book of travels is much more understandable when illustrated, so have we illus- 
trated each of the subjects of a manual training course by a curriculum particularly 
adapted for the purpose; now the view will be panoramic. 


PRIMARY 


SixTH GRADE. 


1, Language Lessons.—Reading—familiar words, 
phrases, and simple sentences (from black- 
board, charts, ete.); spelling—familiar words 
from dictation; lessons on the obvious parts 
and common uses of familiar objects; also on 
common colors. 

2. Form and Drawing.—Form—sphere, cube, 
square, oblong; position of straight lines— 
vertical, horizontal, oblique; angles—right, 
acute, obtuse; surface, face, edge. Drawing— 
straight lines—vertical, horizontal, oblique; 
letters composed of straight lines; angles— 
right, acute, obtuse; representing (with 
straight lines) positions of strings, sticks, and 
edges; square and oblong faces of solids; 
squares and oblongs, from stick-laying, 

3. Writing.—Short words (from copies on black- 
board or chart). 

4, Number.--Counting—by ones to 100, by twos 
and threes to 30; also counting backward by 
ones from 10: Adding—By ones, twos, and 
threes mingled to 20; numbers—to be read to 100 
and written to 30. 

5. Vocal Music.—-Simple exercises in singing to 
train the pupils in the use of musical sounds 


- FIFTH GRADE. 


1. Language Lessons.—Reading—from the black- 
boards, charts, and a First Reader; the mean- 
ing of phrases and selected words to be asso- 
ciated with their use in the sentences read. 
Spelling—-words selected from the reading 
lessons; also other familiar words. Lessonson 
the obvious parts and uses of familiar objects, 
andoncommon colors continued. 

2. Form and Drawing.—Form—cylinder, square, 
prism, hemisphere, circle, semicircle, triangle, 
curved surface, curved face, curved edge, 
curved line; measured lengths (inches). 
Drawing—angles—right, acute, obtuse; tri- 
angles; square and oblong faces of solids; 
eurved and straight lines combined; circles 
and semicircles by free-hand movement; di- 
vide lines into equal parts; draw inch lengths. 

8. Writing.—Short words (from copy). 


SCHOOLS. 


Firta Geapr—Continued. 


4, Number.—Counting by 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s to 50. 
Adding by 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s to 380 (on the 
blackboard and the slate), Subtracting by 
splints, etc., from numbers below 20. Alulti- 
plying two by the numbers below six. Num- 
bers to be read at sight from the blackboard, 
and to be written throughthreevlaces. Roman 
numbers through XII, also their use on the 
clock face, 

5. Vocal Music.—Continued as in the sixth grade 
with two or three simple songs, and the scale 
by rote. Represent steps of scale and give 
simple ideas of time, 


FourtTH GRADE. 


1, Language Lessons,—Readine—through a First 
Reader, or in an easy Second Reader. The 
meaning of phrases and selected words from 
the sentences which have been read. Spell- 
ing—words selected from the reading lessons, 
and other familiar words. Lessons on familiar 
objects continued, with obvious qualities ad- 
ded, algo on color. 

2. Form and Drawing.—Form—triangular prism, 
rhomb, rhomboid, right, acute, and obtuse 
angled triangles; faces—plane, curved; circle— 
circumference, diameter; square—diameter, 
diagonal. Drawing—square, rhomb, oblong, 
rhomboid; three kinds of triangles; squares 
drawn in group to represent surface of a cube; 
oblongs and squares in group, to represent 
surface of a square prism; circle with di- 
ameter; squares with diameters and diag- 
onals; parallel lines; front and.end of square 
and of oblong boxes; groups of circles. 

3. Writing.—Short sentences (from copy). 

4, Arithmetic.—Numeration and notation— 
through six places. Adding single columns of 
seven figures, including 6, 7, 8, and 9, also 
orally by 6’s,7’s, 8’s,9’s,and 10’s. Subtracting 
3’s, #’s, 5’s, and 6’s from numbers below 20. 
Multiplying two by numbers below 11. Sim- 
ple practical questions. Roman numbers to 
include L. 

5. Vocal Music.—Instruction as in fifth grade con- 
tinued, with additional songs by rote, 
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Tripp GRADE. 


1. Language Lessons.—Reading—in a Second 
Reader; the meaning of phrases and selected 
words which havebeenread. Spelling—words 
selected from reading lessons, and other famil- 
iar words (orally and in writing); lessons on 
familiar objects continued, 


2. Form and Drawing.—Formi—cone—base, ver- 
tex; pyramid—square, triangular; equilateral 
triangle; squares on diameters, on diagonals; 
concentric squares. Drawing—cylinder, cone, 
oblong, triangle with two equal sides; faces 
of a solid,in group ; circles—diameters; paral- 
lel lines; squares on diameters and on diag- 
onals—add curved lines symmetrically ar- 
ranged: twoadjacent faces ofasolid; common 
objects—window, door; groups of tablets. 


8. Writing—sentences continued. Short words 
without capitals. 


4, Sewing.—Threading of needle; use of thimble; 
overhanding. 


5. Arithmetic.—Acdition—three columns of ten 
figures a ee examples with concrete 
numbers); simple, practical questions in ad- 
dition and subtraction (to be worked without 
slate and pencil); multiplication table-through 
6 times 12; Roman numbers to include D. 

6. Vocel Jiusic.—instruction continued, with the 
use of staff, clef, notes of different length, 
time, etc, 


SEcOND GRADE. 


LiLlanguage Lessons.—Reading—through the 
Second Reader; the meaning of phrases and 
selected words which have been read. Spell- 
ing—as in the previous grade; lessons on 
familiar objects continued. 

2. Form and Drawing.—Form—ellipsoid, ovoid, 
vase; ellipse, oval; quadrant, radius, arc; 
octagon, hexagon, pentagon. Drawing—el- 
lipse, oval; vase form, reversed curve; quad-, 
rant, radius, arc; octagon, hexagon, penta- 
gon; crosses—Latin, Greek, Maltese, St. An- 

rew’s; circles on half diameters and half 
diagonals of squares ; objects—pitcher, teapot, 
ete.; ornamental group of tablets. 

8. Wrtiing.—Sentences continued with all the 
capitals, 

4, Sewing.—Hemming ; seam-sewing ; overcast. 
ing. 


GRAMMAR 


Erent Grapz. 


1, Language Lessons.—Reading, of the grade of a 
Third Reader; oral lessons on the qualities 
and uses of familiar objects, such as articles of 
clothing, food, material for building, etc.; com- 
positions; spelling, meaning, and use of words, 
chiefly from the lessons of the reading-book 
and from the oral lessons of the grade; also 
selected miscellaneous words in general use, 
at least 100 in number, to be taught chiefly by 
writing them separately, andinshort sentences 
from dictation. 


2. Geography.—The world, from globes and out- 
line maps. 


3. Arithmetic.—Through the simple rules and 
Federal money with practical examples; se- 
lected tables of weights and measures, with 
simple, practical applications, 


4, Penmanship.—W ords with capitals. 


5. Form and Drawing.—Drawing—(free-hand)— 
semicireles; arrangement of simple and conm- 
pound curves; simple historic borders; sym- 
metrical arrangements of cordate leaves; 
simple objects from nature; maps. (Mechani- 
cal)—use ofinstruments; application of simple 
practical problems of geometry; patterns 
formed from intersecting parallel lines; sur- 
face patterns, hexagonal and octagonal; par- 
allel lines as used for shading. Cutting and 
modelling from drawn work, 


6.Sewing.—Review hems and bias fells, French 
seams; gathering. 


Srconpd GrapE—Continued. 


5, Arithmetic.—Addition, subtraction, and multi- 


plication. (multipliers not to exceed 12), with 
practical examples; multiplication table com- 
pleted; Roman numbers to number of the 
year. Tables—Federal money, time, liquid 
measure, and dry measure. 


6. Vocal dJtusic.—Instruction continued as in pre- 


vious grade; singing notes in groups, pupils 
to beat time. 


First GRADE. 


1, Language Lessons.—Readinge—of the grade of 


an easy Third Reader; meaning of phrases and 
selected words which have been read, Spell- 
ing—asin previous grade. Lessons on objects 
asin the previous grades, with more complete 
descriptions, 


2.Geography. Without text-books—points of 


compass; location and direction of familiar 
places; elementary terms; shape‘of earth and 
situation of principal bodies of land and water, 
on globe and on map. 


8. Form and Drawing.—Form—construction of 


forms of regular solids by drawing, cutting, 
folding, and pasting paper, ete.; construction 
in clay from drawings—steps of stairs, slate 
frame, concentric squares, etc.; representation 
of islands, ete., with clay. Drawing—circular 
faces, seen directly and obliquely; objects— 
oil-can, ash-can, tea canister, street lamp, kite, 
etc,; tablets arranged as borders and other 
ornaments. Draw,as maps, the clay represen- 
tation of islands, etc, 


4, Writing.—Brief designs of familiar objects; 


words with capitals; during the latter half of 
this grade one lesson each week to be written 
from dictation. 


5. Sewing.—_Seams—back stitching and stitching; 


plain fells; bias fells. 


6. Arithmetic.—Numeration and notation— 


through nine places; addition and subtraction 
continued; multiplication—multiplicand not 
exceeding 6 figures, multiplier not exceeding 
4 figures. Division—divisor not exceeding 12; 
practical examples in the several rules. 
Tables—long measure, avoirdupois weight and 
miscellaneous table, with review of previous 
grade; simple, practical questions. 


7. Vocal Music.—lnstruction continued as in the 


second grade; teach the singing of simple 
tunes in the natural scale by numerals, syl- 
lables, letters, la la la, and by appropriate 
words. 


SCHOOLS. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


1, Language Lessons.—Reading. of the grade of a 


Third Reader (a different bool from that used 
in the eighth grade); oral lessons on animals; 
compositions; spelling, meaning, and use of 
words as before—at least 100 additional words 
and a review of those previously taught. 


2. Geography.—Western Hemisphere in outline, 


together with review of préceding grade— 
without text-book, 


8. Arithmetic.—Through subtraction of common 


fractions, with practical examples; selected 
tables of weights and measures, as before. 


4, Penmanship.—Words and phrases. 
5. Form and Drawing.—Drawing—(free hand)— 


circles; borders, tsvo different units to be used 
in each; symmetrical arrangement of hastate 
leaves: simple objects, from nature; maps. 
(Mechanica}l)—applications of simple practical 
problems of geometry; siraight lines, “‘dot- 
ted,’ ete., door with pannels, and window 
with panes, from measurements made in 
class; running patterns from circles and ares ; 
trefoil in triangle. Cutting and modelling— 
from drawn work. 


6.Sewing.—Button holes; sewing on buttons; 


patching. 
Srxrm GRADE, 


1. Language Lessons.—Reading, of the grade of 


an easy Fourth Reader; oral lessons on plants; 
compositions; spelling, meaning, and use of 
words as before—at least 100 additional words 
and review ofall previously taught; easy exer 
cizes in suffixes, 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Srxtu Graper—Continued. 


2, Geography.—FEastern Hemisphere in outline, 
together with review of preceding grade— 
without text-book. 

3, Arithmetic.—Common fractions completed, 
with practical examples; selected tables of 
weights and nieasures, ng before. 

4, Penmanshtp.—VPhrases and sentences. 

5. Form and Drawing.—Drawing—(free-hand)— 
ellipses; ovals; vases; original designs with 
leaf and flower; simple objects, from nature ; 
maps. (Mechauical)—applications of simple, 

ractical problems of geometry ; tables, etc., 
rom measurements made in the class; arches, 
byarces of circles; quatrefoil in circle; designs 
(Curate), circle and contents; window, pointed 
arch, Cutting and modeclling—from drawn 
work. 

6. Sewing.—Herringbone stitch, and flannel 
patching; darning stockings; darning tears 
and cuts, 

Firra GRaApDn. 


1. Language Lessons.—Reading, of the grade of a 
Fourth Reader; oral lessons on the human 
body; composition; spelling, meaning and 
use of words as before—at least 100 additional 
words, and review of sll previously taught; 
exercises in prefixes and suffixes. 

2, History of the United States—A brief general 
outline—without text-book. J . 
3. Geography.—Western Hemisphere in detail, 
with special attention to United. States, to- 

gether with review of preceding grade. 

4. Arithmetie.—Decimals, with practical exam- 
ples in common and decimal] fractions; reduc- 
tion, ascending, and descending, of integral 
denominate numbers. 

5. Penmanship.—Phrases and sentences. 

6. Form and drawing.—Drawing—(free hand)— 
regular pentagon; Greek vase, with perspect- 
ive effect; Egyptian and Greek borders; flow- 
ersand trilobate leaves in original designs; 
maps; elevations, plans, and other views of 
cubes, prismg, cylinders, and cones, (Mechan- 
ical)—simple graphic solutions of selected geo- 
metrical theorems; elevations, etc., already 
drawn free-hand; drawing required for shop 
work. Modelling—Relief maps. Shop-work— 
use of tools—knife, and jack plane; making 
joints—butt, butt-mitre, lap, etc. 

7. Sewing.—Review all previous work; tucking, 
gussets. 

FourtTH GRADE. 


1. Language Lessons.—Reading, of the grade of 
a Fourth Reader (a different book from that of 
the fifth and sixth grades), and in suppiement- 
ary reader upon the subjects of the oral les- 
sons of this or previous grades; oral lessons 
on common minerals and metals; composi- 
tion; spelling, meaning. and use of words, as 
before—at least one hundred additional words, 
and review of all previously taught; exercises 
in prefixes and suffixes continued. English 
grammar (without text-book)—the construc- 
tion of sentences, with a view to develop a 
knowledge of the parts of speech, and to illus- 
trate the terms ‘‘subject,” ‘ predicate,’? and 
** object.” 

2. History of United States.—Outline with greater 
detail—without text-book. 

3. Geography. — Eastern Hemisphere in detail, 
with special attention to Europe, together with 
review of preceding gerade. 

4, Arithmetic.—Denominate numbers completed, 
with practical examples. 

5. Penmanship. — Practice in large and small 
writing. 

6. Form and Drawing.—Drawing—(free-hand)— 
the spiral; flowers and lobed leaves in origi- 
nal designs; medizval and moresque orna- 
ments; ornamented vases; maps; working 
sketches of tools and of joints; sections of 
solids. (Mechanical)—simple graphic solu- 
tious of selected geometrical theorems contin- 
ued; working drawings forshopwork. Model- 
ling—relief maps. Shop work—use of tools— 
add crosscut saw, hammer and nails, and 
chisel; making joints, etc. 

7. Sewing.—Measuring, cutting, paper patterns, 
and fitting. 
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Timp GRADE. 


1, Language Lessons.—Reading, in supplement- 
ary reader upon subjects of the oral leszons in 
this or previous grades; oral lessons on the 
simple facts of natural philosophy; composi- 
tion; spelling, meaning and use of words ag 
before; exercises in the formation ofderivative 
words; English grammar (without text-book) 
continued. 

2. LIistory of the United States. Through the Rev- 
olutionary War—class reading in text-book and 
in historical supplementary reader. Nohome 
lessons to be given, 

3, Geography.—General review, with special at- 
tention to the United Statesand Europe. Sup- 
plementary readings in reography. 

4, Arithmetic. — Percentage, its applications to 
ordinary business transactions which do not 
involve the consideration of time. 

5. Penmanship.— Practice in difference styles; 
letter-writing. 

6. Form and Drawing.—Drawing—(free-hand)— 
historic vase, decorated ; original pottery form, 
decorated; historic ornaments; original sur- 
face covering, not less than two different units 
to be used; original circular border; maps; 
working sketches for shop work. (Mechani- 
eal)—simple graphic solutions of selected geo- 
metrical theorems, continued; working draw- 
ings for shop work. Modelling—relief maps; 
simple forms for carving. Shop work—use of 
tools—add gouge, rip-saw,center-bit, and hand- 
Rerews; cutting mouldings, ete.; making 
joints—lap, scarf, and mitre. 

7. Cocking.—Materials of the human body; tis- 
sues—waste of, repair of. Digestibility—cook- 
ing solid materials to prepare them for diges- 
tion. Nutritiveness—nutritive values of foods; 
palatability. Food elements— groups of— 
mineral; starch and sugar; fats; albuminoids. 
Related facts—physical and chemical; kinds of 
fuel; effects of heat on water—boiling points: 
temperatures of flames; physical effects of 
heat on albumen; on starch; on gluten, etce.; 
proper temperatures for various purposes; 
chemical effects of overheating; principle and 
action of yeast powders, of leaven, of yeast; 
important function of the sugarin flour. Uten- 
sils—their selection, use, and preservation. 
Purchasing food—discrimination as to whole- 
somé and unwholesome; choice of parts. The 

‘serm theory’’—applied to foods, Practical 
exercises in cooking, involving simple applics- 
tions of facts and principles taught. 


SECOND GRADE. 


1. Language Lessons.—_Reading—supplementary 
reading as before; oral lessons on the simple 
facts relating to air, water, light, heat, and 
sound; compositions, spelling, and meaning 
of words as before; exercises in the formation 
of derivative words continued. English 
grammar—the construction of compound and 
complex sentences, with the view of teaching 
propriety of expression. 

2. History of the United States.—Completed, with 
very brief outline of the Federal, State, and 
municipal government. Instruction asin third 


grade, 

3. Artthmetic.—Interest and discount; simple 
proportion. 

4, Penmanshin, — Paragraphs; business forms, 
such as bills, receipts, drafts, ete.; letter-writ- 
ing continned. 

5. Form and Drawing.—Drawing—(free-hand)— 
original designs for industrial purposes; from 
the model—cube, square prism, square pyra- 
mid, cylinder and cone; working sketches for 
shopwork. (Mechanical)—working drawings 
for shop work. Modelling—simpie forms for 
carving. Shop work—joints—dovetail, mor- 
tise. 

6. Cooking.—As in third grade. 


Fiest GRADE. 


1, Language Lessons.—Reading, as before, to- 
gether with poetry and fiction; compositions; 
spelling, meaning and use of words, as before; 
a review of the previous grades in the forma- 
tion of words, English grammar continuec. 
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First GRADE—Continued. Finst Grapre—Continued. 

2. Arithmetic.—A review of the business arithme- | 5. Form and Drawing.—Drawing—(free-hand)— 
tic of the preceding grades; also exchange, original designs for industrial purposes; his- 
equation of payments, averaging of accounts, toric ornaments; from the model— prisms, 
custom house business, partnership, and men- hexagonal and octagonal; also, groups of 
suration. solids; working sketches for shop work. (Me- 

3. Penmanship. — Paragraphs, business forms, chanieal)—working drawings for shop work, 
and letter-writing, continued. : Shop work—dovetailed box, from measure- 

4. Plain Geometry.—Fundamental theorems and ments and drawings. 
problems, 


COURSE OF THE PARIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS.? 


Some 555 public elementary schools in Paris educate over 120,000 children between 
the ages of six and twelve, at an annual cost of $2,700,000. Below these are the kinder- 
gartens, 126 in all, attended by 30,000 children from six down to two years of age, at 
an annual cost of $410,000. Above the elementary schools are the higher elementary 
schools, 7 in all, approximating our high schools as to grade, attended by 4,000 pupils 
over twelveand under fifteen when admitted, costing $700,000 annually. Six hundredand 
ninety-two schools, attended by 155,000 pupils, costing annually $3,810,000, exclusive 
of the cost of new buildings and repairs, about a million more. In 1830, two years be- 
fore M. Guizot began the foundation of the public school system of France, the appro- 
priation was not quite $25,000. Ten per cent. of the city’s expenditure, $60,000,000, 
is for education, but this includes other schools than those given above. 

The kindergartens, says Mr. Schoenhof, are more than a benefit to the working class— 
they are a blessing. The attendance averages from 150 to 200 for each school. In win- 
ter the hours are from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m., in summer from 7 until 7, At 11 o’clock the 
children get soup and eat whatever they may have brought with them. The manual 
exercises consist of plaiting, twining, folding, and knitting. Sewing would be fatiguing. 
Instruction is given in a way to create the impression that itis play. Thus from the 
very foundation the effort is begun ‘‘to educate the mind through the senses, and to 
lead the pupil well prepared into the great open field of industrial life, where the battle 
of life is fought.”’ 

In the elementary schools it is held (Mr. Schoenhof was in oral communication with 
the authorities) that physical education, manual labor practice, conduces better to the 
development of the mind than one-sided theoretical instruction. The former is intro- 
duced in support of the latter, and experience of some years has demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of competent observers the wisdom of combining manual labor exercises 
with theoretic instruction in primary schools. 

In 90 of the 285 elementary schools for boys there are workshops for iron and wood 
work, under a superintendent. The lower classes make paper objects, card-board boxes 
covered with colored paper, and the like. Some schools have as yet only this instruc- 
tion. The workmen instructors superintending the manual training classes receive 
about 30 cents an hour. A model school is that designated as ‘‘Primary [elementary ] 
School 109, avenue Parmentier.’’? It has a wood and an iron shop, the wood shop being 
the largest. There are in it twelve carpenter benches, in two rows in the middle of the 
room—each bench accommodating two boys—and four lathes against the wall. One 
boy turns for a quarter of an hour, two others observing him; then one of the observ- 
ers exchanges place with him, and so on; there being three times as many boys as lathes 
as yet. At the bench the pupils are taught joining, dovetailing, etc.; at the lathe they 
commence on a plain stick of a certain length, ‘‘ which is turned into 76 different orna- 
mental pieces, made either to stand separately or to fit into others, and by combining 
produce a finished object.’’ If they make ten pieces satisfactorily they are permitted to 
make something for themselves and take it to their home. The workshop for ircn 
contains twelve vises, arranged along the walls, a boring machine, anvil, and forge. 
Starting with a plain piece it is worked into simple geometrical shapes and other forms 
by the file. Lead is used for forging and hammering, as it requires less strength to work 
than iron. 

For the girls sewing has been introduced and, in the upper classes, household work. 
In the sewing classes the pupils bring their own materials. One and a quarter hours are 
devoted to the subject during the week in the lower classes, and a half hour more in the 
middle classes. 

The French have what would be called in English, if the term were translated word for 
word, superior primary schools, but as the word primary in this connection covers what 
we mean by elementary, superior elementary schools are about equivalent to our high 
schools without the classical features; in brief, they have a literary course similar to 


1The matter here given in abstract is based upon a report by Mr. Schoenhof, U.S. consul at Tun- 
stele end, to the Secretary of State, entitled ‘‘Industrial Education in France,’’ published 
within the year. 
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that of our manual training schools as described in Table 77, and the remarks thereon. 
The term of instruction covers four years. The directors and professors are appointed 
by the minister of public instruction, who can establish the schools on the request of a 
superintendent of education of a department, acting at the motion of the civil authority 
of the department, or on the demand of the ‘‘committee of patronage.’? The instruc- 
tion is gratuitous and, wherever practicable, pupils are boarded at their own expense. 
Scholarships of various kinds seem to be provided in considerable number. The shop 
practice, upon which the law lays great stress, is in wood and iron work. In the wood- 
working department sawing, boring, planing, and joinery are taught, and the qualities 
and usages of different woods and the principal tools explained. In the iron shop the 
work consists of filing, hammering, forging, soldering, graving, boring, turning, and fit- 
ting, and the instruction in explaining the properties, varieties, and uses of iron and the 
manner of using the different tools in working it. Rough sketches and working drawings 
are made of all objects to be executed by the pupil; in the higher classes the drawing 
resembles in some degree that given in industrial art schools. F 

Mr. Schoenhof says ‘‘there are now in Paris under the title Ecoles primaires supé- 
rieures and subject to the municipal school system of Paris’’ seven schools, one of which, 
in the Rue de Jouy, is for girls. But as he has not described this school under the cap- 
tion Ecoles primaires sup¢rieures pour filles, and states that the general course of in- 
struction of those given under that head ‘‘is such as is required for higher employ- 
ments—book-keepers and correspondents—for the industrial classes, to make the girls 
practical and intelligent workwomen, as well as to fit them to take charge of the indus- 
trial establishments of woman’s employment,’’ they may be viewed as practically trade 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


schools. 


The following is the programme worked out by the French schoo] authorities for work- 
shop practice in their so-called primary schools. 

It is expected that this workshop practice will soon be extended to cover all the ele- 
mentary schools of Paris—handwork, like that described above, in the boys’ schools, 
and work serviceable for girls’ occupations in after life in the girls’ schools. 


ELEMENTARY CLASS, 


[Seven and eight yearsold. One hour per day. ] 


Elementary exercises in free-hand drawing, 
symmetrical arrangement of forms, cutting 
out pieces of colored paperand applying them 
upon geometrical forms, exercises in coloring, 
cutting out geometrical forms in cardboard, 
representations of geometrical solids. All these 
exercises to be done first on squared and sub- 
sequently on piain paper. 

Small basket work. Arrangement of strips of 
colored paper: (1) In interwoven forms. (2) 
In plaited patterns. 

Modelling: Reproductions of geometric solids 
and simple objects. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASS, 
[Nine and ten years old. One hour per day.] 


Cutting out cardboard patterns, construction of 
regular geometric solids, construction by the 
pupils of cardboard models, covered with col- 
oreG drawings or colored paper. 

Small basket work; combination of plaits; bas- 
ket making, 


UPPER CLASS. 


{Eleven and twelve weave old. Two hours per 
ay. 


Drawing and modelling; continuation of the ex- 
ercises in the preceding class; repetition of the 
ornaments, previously executed, in the form 
of sketches, with dimensionsattached to them; 
drawing the requisite sections for this pur- 
pose; reproducing the sections as measured 
sketches; study of the various tools used in 
working wood—hammer, mallet, chisel, gim- 
let, centre-bit, brace, screwdriver, compasses, 
square, marking-gauge, saws of different 
kinds, jack plane, trying plane, smoothing 
plane, files and rasps, level. : 

Theoretical and practical lessons in the above. 

Planing and sawing wood; construction of sim- 
ple joints. 

Boxes nailed together, or jointed without tacks. 

Wood lathe; toolsusedinturning; turning sim- 
ple geometrical! forms. 

Study of the tools used in working iron—ham- 
mer, chisel, cutting tool, cold chisel, squares, 
compass, files, ete. 

eS and practical lessons concerning 

em. 


Objects made of wire; trellis or netting; wire | Exercises in filing, smooting,and finishing rough 


chain making. 
Combination of iron and wood. Cages. 
Modelling simple architectural ornaments. 
Object lessons: Principal characteristics of wood 
and the conmmon metals, 


forgings or castings (cubes, polygonal nuts). 

The practical work in the shops in primary 
schools is to be followed by gymnastic exer- 
cises. in accordance with a specialised pro- 
gramme, 


PUBLIC MANUAL TRAINING (Russtan SysTEM) ScHOOLS. 


These schools are treated of along with other schools of the class to which an entire 
section has been devoted. There are too few of them to attempt any division into pub- 
lic and private, and it has been deemed expedient to group them in one table, which is 
facile, inasmuch as they are based, with an exception, upon the Russian system. 

While referring the reader to this section it is deemed proper to give a brief account 
of the origin and scope of the class, and in doing so, and for those not having the Bu- 
reau’s report for 1886-87, the statement made in that report will be used: 
et decade has passed since Professor Runkle became acquainted with the system of 
instruction pursued at the Imperinl Technical of Moscow, saw its utility, and advocated 
and secured its introduction into the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Of the 
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several manual training schools or departments established since that important event, 
it will here suffice to mention three, which claim particular attention by reason of the 
sources from which they sprang. 

‘The St. Louis Manual Training School, though a department of the Washington Uni- 
versity, owes its establishment in 1879! to the liberality and wisdom of several gentle- 
men of St. Louis, by whom the buildings were erected and the school endowed. To 
define the scope of this school and give its programme of manual studies is to give those 
of the other two of which it seems to have been the prototyye. ‘Its object,’’ says the 
second article of the ordinance given by the Washington University, ‘‘shall be instruc- 
tion in mathematics, drawing, and the English branches of a high-school course, and 
instruction and practice in the use of tools. The tool instruction, a3 at present contem- 
plated, shall include carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, iron chipping and filing, 
forge work, brazing and soldering, the use of machine tools, and such other instruction 
of a similar character as may be deemed advisable to add to the foregoing from time to 
time.’? Inall the schools the course is of three years. AtSt. Louis and Chicago the 
first year is spent at wood-working, the second at the forge, and the third at the metal- 
working bench and lathe, and in the study of machinery. The sequence at the Balti- 
more school is somewhat different, forging coming the first, and pattern-making and 
vise-work in the second year. Mathematics through trigonometry, English language, 
literature, and history, and elementary science are relied on for mental training, and 
free-hand and mechanical drawing is the intermediary that brings the mental and manual 
work into relation. In all the schools the day is about equally divided between the two 
concurrent systems of development. 

‘*The history of the Chicago Manual Training School began at a meeting cf the Com- 
mercial Club of that city in 1882, during which funds weresubscribed and a committee 
appointed. On April 19, 1883, the Chicago Manual Training Association was incorpor- 
ated and the control of the schcol vested in a board of 9 trustees appointed by it. The 
school was opened in February, 1884, on completion of its building. 

‘*But perhaps the most interesting example of the establishment of an institution of 
this class is the organization of the Baltimore Manual Training School as a part of the 
public school system of the city. On the 24th of April, 1883, in response to a motion, 
# committee was appointed by the school commissioners to report upon the best means 
of fitting boys and girls ‘‘as quickly as possible for self-support.’’ On June 19, 1883, 
the committee reported that it would be expedient to establish a high school for manual 
education under the supervision of the board, since ‘‘a knowledge of some form of in- 
dustrial labor is as necessary as a knowledge of books; and as the State and city ac- 
knowledge their obligations to teach children to read and write they cannot deny their 
obligation to teach them to work, as the latter is as essential for the public welfare as 
the former. Only 2 small portion of those whe receive their education in the public 
schools ever enter the professions, but the large number become artisans and adopt me- 
chanical occupations for their future support.’? On petition, the city council empowered 
the school commissioners to establish the school, and legislative action was taken in 
January, 1884. In March of the same year the school was opened.”’ 


III.—STATISTICS. 


A—As A Pusriic ScHoot Stupy In 1888, 


Having placed before the reader in the preceding sections the theory upon which 
manual training is based and the means that it uses to accomplish its aims, it is now in 
order to treat of the condition of the subject for the year covered by this report. This 
section is that which will appear annualiy. Its methods are simple. In the first place, 
the statistics which it contains are obtained from inquiries sent to schools and system 
of schools known or supposed to have introduced manual training. In the second place, 
its text, with the exception of the remarks on the tables, is obtained as a rule from or 
based upon the discussions of the subject by educational authorities either at home or 
abroad. The Office cannot too much thank its correspondents for the care with which 
its inquiries have been answered and the intelligence exercised in filling its statistical 
forms. 


1 After the above was written, in 1887, information came (‘The Manual Training School,” by C. M. 
Woodward, p. 5) that “exercises for the sole purpose of tool instruction” had been introduced into 
the Polytechnic School of Washington University, of St. Louis, about 1874; that this school in 1877 
had outgrown the single shop, and an old dwelling house was secured, the chambers being used 
for a carpenter shop, the parlors for 2 machine shop,and the basement for a forging shop. The 
shops were used for three years, with no essential change of plan. - F 

Matters of this kind must, of course, be left to the historian ofa movement. His is the province 
of exhaustive treatment wiich entails exhaustive research. It is needless to say that in this chap- 
ter neither has been attempted. 
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INTRODUCTION INTO THE SCILOOLS OF NEW YORK. 


The principal event of the year, one is almost tempted to say the most important 
event in the history of manual training, is its introduction into the public schools of 
New York City. ‘This action was in pursuance of the report of the committce on man- 
ual training, noticed in the foregoing sections and in the report that precedes this. The 
committee arrived at seven conclusions and delivered itself of nine resolutions. 

The conclusions are: ; 

1. That the introduction of manual training would be an improvement to the present 
course of study. 

2. That manual training is admissible into the schcols only as a means of general and 
not of special education. ‘‘The industries of this metropolis are too diverse, the senti- 
ment of equality is too strong, the ambition to rise is too general to allow of any scheme 
that would designate certain pupils for particular walks of life. Rather must we seek, 
if we use new methods, to get by means of them better results of a general nature, bet- 
ter trained and disciplined minds, and greater aptitudes and powers for living and doing 
in whatever may be the pupils future career. 

3. That, notwithstanding misdirected efforts in the past, there are certain manual 
operations which time and experience have sufficiently tested to demonstrate their usc- 
fulness and thcir availability. These operations have the following characteristics: 
They are such as to lead the people to acquire correct conceptions of form through the 
careful and systematic discipline of his sense perceptions, and to require, as a test of the 
accuracy of these conceptions, their correct manual embodiment in material; and, fur- 
ther, to give a practical knowledge of natural laws and of the qualities of materials. 
These are: Carpentry work, modelling in clay, construction work, paper and pasteboard 
work, drawing to a scale, sewing, cooking. These are adapted to the child, are useful, 
inexpensive, and will only require a nhoderate increasc in the teaching force. 

4, The training should be for all. 

5. The work should not be interrupted by adopting the ‘‘ central school-shop”’ feature. 
Each school building should have its own shop. ° 

6. That the length of the session should not be increased. ‘‘ The chief excisions will 
be made from the studies of geography, history, and arithmetic in all the grades’? of the 
grammar schools in crder to give room for the new studies. The intreduction of kinder- 
parten work into primary grades of course has been well canvassed. 

7. That provision must be mads for suspending the introduction of some of the pro- 
posed work in certain schools, as the carpentry work and cooking will require a separate 
room. 

The resolutions ask for the intrcduction of manual training, that kindergarten occu- 
pations—splints, wire, paper, and clay work—be introduced into the primary grades; 
that drawing to a scale be introduced both into the boys’ and the girls’ grammar school; 
that the girls be taught sewing from the eighth to fourth grades, inclusive, and cooking 
in the third and second; that the boys be given work-shop instructions from the fifth to 
the first grades, inclusive; that the work-shop, cooking, and sewing instruction be taught 
by special teachers, and over all work of this kind in primary or grammar grades an as- 
sistant superintendent be appointed. 

The board of education adopted these views, and directed the committee to report a 
course of study in conformity with its own conclusions, which, when approved by the 
superintendent, should become the course of study for the school selected for introducing 
the subject, the committee having the power, with the approval of the superintendent, 
of modifying it. The board also directed ‘‘that on application of any board of trustees 
to said committee to introduce such course into any school, the said committee may 
authorize the substitution iu such school of the course of study and provisions prepared 
by them, in place of the usual course of study, and the proper committee shall author- 
ize the expenditure necessary therefor, subject to the rules of the board relating to 
expenditures; provided that until further action is taken by this board, such course shall 
not be introduced into more than six male grammar schools and six female grammar 
schools, and the primary departments and schools connected with them.”’ 

In the absence of the report of the city superintendent for 1888 we are compelled either 
to depend on non-official information regarding the introduction of the study into six 
schools for boys and six for girls or to let the matter go over until our next report; we 
take the latter alternative. The statistics appear in the table. 

For these twelve schools, however, an appropriation of fifteen thousand dollars was 
made, which was thought to be much too small. 


STATE ACTION. 


In accordance with the resolution passed May 19, 1887, the governor of Pennsylvania 
appointed a commission consisting of five to investigate the subject of ‘‘ industrial edu- 
cation.’’ A meeting was held in Harrisburg on December 9, 1887, and the following in- 
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quiries were referred to the several members for report at the meeting at Philadelphia, 
in January, 1888: 

1. To what extent in its several grades and by what methods carried on outside of 
Pennsylvania? : 

2. To what extent and by what methods now carried on in the several grades of pub- 
lic schools of Pennsylvania, and the practicability of introducing or extending it in such 
schools—city and rural? 

3. To what extent in its several grades and by what methods now carried on in pri- 
vate institutions in Pennsylvania, with the relation of such work to other forms of edu- 
cation, to public charities, reformatories, to industrial development, and to the general 
interest of society? ‘The best method of enlarging and extending such work, having in 
view also the question of its more or less direct connection with public systems and 
agencies. 

4, The best means and metheds of establishing and maintaining in its several grades; 
whether by State action or by local action, or by both combined. How far it can be in- 
corporated into the present public-school system in Pennsylvania; what, if any, changes 
of law are necessary or desirable to that end ? 

5. Best methods of training suitable teachers. Changes, if any, required for this pur-. 
pose in the present system of normal schools; changes, if any, required to enable the 
normal schools to meet more fully the needs of the present public school system? 

6. As to each of the foregoing topics: How far the educational element should be in- 
corporated into such training, as distinguished from its strictly trade, apprentice, or 
technical element? 

On May 19, 1888, the governor of New York approved the act (New Legislation, p. 134) 
empowering local school authorities to establish ‘‘ industrial training’’ departments, and 
for teaching and illustrating the manual or industrial arts and the underlying principles, 
The State normal schools are required to include in their courses the principles under- 
lying the manual or industrial arts, and also the practical training in the same. 

From New Jersey we have been unable to obtain information.! 


OPINIONS OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS AND OTHERS ON MANUAL TRAINING. 


It is very evident that much diversity of opinion exists on what manual training is 
good for. An endeavor to collate the opinions on the subject would seem to be a hope- 
jess task. We have endeavored to define manual training as a theory of education by 
examining arguments of several competent authorities, all issued within the year, but 
to put the matter completely before the reader and prevent any misunderstanding that 
may arise from his not knowing our ‘‘ personal equation,’’ as they sayin astronomy, we 
present a symposium on the subject. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—“ I am heartily in sympathy with manual training in the common 
schools,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘so far as it can be done with kindergarten work. 
Beyond this it is difficult to determine how much or how little should bedone. It 
there be as much need for training in iron, wood, leather, brass, cloth, cooking, etc., as 
the ardent advocates of manual training would have the country believe, why do not 
private enterprise and capital engage in the work as they do in law, medical, and com- 
mercial schools?’’ 

The principal of the high school, however, advocates the introduction of manual 
training into that school, and as the training has a distinctive character of its own, and 
is not adapted to the work of the school-room, he would organize a manual training 
department somewhat on the plan of the Baltimore and Philadelphia schools. 

New Haven, Conn.—‘‘ Much has been said and written of late,’’ says the superintend- 
ent, ‘‘onthe wisdom of leavening public education with certain forms of industrial 
training. Asthe value of this departure is to be determined by actual experiment 
rather than by actual argument, itis only necessary here to state what has been at- 
eae the past year.’? The characteristics of the course are given elsewhere. (See 
p. 846. 

In concluding his remarks the superintendent observes: ‘‘It may be admitted that 
during one period in the history of schools it was permitted to teach anything but what 
was immediately useful. That time has passed. * * * These several forms of in- 
dustrial education may all be considered as valuable in two ways: (1) for mental disci- 
pline, and (2) for practieal utility. While it might be difficult to justify them for the 
latter reason, it is the prevalent opinion that they can be defended on educational 
_ grounds. That wood-working, sewing, and cooking are of immense practical impor- 
tance is certainly no argument against their adoption as an integral part of a school 
training.’’ 


1Some weeks after this chapter had been written, the report to the New Jersey Council of Educa- 
tion on Manual Training came to hand; but it was too late to use it further than as appears on p. 
829, foot-note2. We will use the matter in our next report, 
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Washington, D. C.—The following is taken from the last report of Superintendent 
Powell: 

‘‘The school year ending June 30, 1887, was marked by the introduction of manual 
training into the curriculum of the public schools of the District of Columbia. * * * 

‘*The character, divisions, and scope of the work in manual training as now taught in 
our schools is set forth under the following heads: 

‘Drawing. —The subject of drawing gives the initial work for developing manual skill. 
Through its entire course, from the first grade to the high school inclusive, it is divided 
into two parts—construction and representation. In the constructive part hand and 
eye are trained, while at the same time ideas concerning the forms made are developed. 
The work of representation gives manual training by the drawing of the constructed 
forms. It docs more, it correlates physical and mental processes. A scientifically cor - 
structed form induces systematic, scientific methods of thought. The thought logical y 
and accurately expressed by oral and written composition complements, perfects the 
physical culture secured by the construction and drawing. I mention constructive lan- 
guage here because I believe that as a means of the most complete training, as well as 
a matter of school economy, the manual and mental processes should cooperate on the 
same subjects. Each is defective without the other, and without such complementary 
work the training is one-sided still. 

*‘In the first three grades, modelling in clay, stick-laying, paper-folding, weaving, and 
various other processes of the Kindergarten system unite hand and mind and eye in con- 
structing and drawing geomeiric foims, anc natura! forms based on these. Construct- 
ive language is taught-in the first grade anc follows the entire course. The fourth grade 
continues the preceding work, notably that of paper foiding and cutting, and also mod- 
elling in clay. The forms made and drawn are applied to objects of ornament and use. 
Invention is employed for decorative purposes. Neat and workmanlike processes, in- 
volving the use of many tools, such as needle, thimble, scissors, hammer, nails, etc., are 
here taught. The fifth grade includes work like that of the fourth, with the addition 
of the construction of working drawings. From these drawings patterns are made, and 
objects constructed, after which the completed objects are represented by drawings. 
This addition continues through the remainder of the course, 

**The thought of progressive development runs through all construction and represent- 
ation. Each year introduces more intricate designs, more skilled execution of objects 
and representation. 

‘In the high school, complex formsin clay and cardboard are made. Constructional, 
free-hand, and mechanical drawings hare place here, as well as executed designs for wall 
paper and fabrics. Owing to this one branch of manual training many of the graduates 
of the high school have become designers, draughtsmen, and architects. 

**The points emphasized are the scientific construction of models by all the pupils; 
representation by drawing these modeis or other objects, rather than drawing from fiat 
surfaces; the stimulation of ‘the inventive faculty by design work for ornamental and 
other useful purposes, and the coéperation of the mental and physical powers. 

‘*Sewing.—This work has served a double purpose—the one for which it was designed, 
that of giving instruction in sewing, and another, that of increasing the interest in other 
school work. It refreshes and invigorates; it introduces a marked change, which breaks 
up the oft-time dull routine so destructive to the spirit of real intelligent work. 

‘“Cooking.—Each cooking school has for its usea kitchen and a mixing room, complete 
in their appointments. Each is alsosupplied with blackboards for the representation of 
many of the food substances which, without such an aid, would be less thoroughly 
understood. Instruction is given on food materials—their nature, sources, effects on 
both body and mind, and consequent relative values. Much of the work makes appli- 
cation of the physics regularly taught in the schools. This, with the thorough study 
of food matcrials, the experiments, observations, and inferences made by the pupils, 
gives the work in cooking a scientific and at the same time a practical basis. (The course 
in cooking is given p. 852.) 

** Shopwork.—The work in shops did not, in the year of its introduction, follow the 
prescribed course, owing to lmited facilities in the way of work rooms and tools; 
however, the plan followed was in harmony with this course. When facilities and time 
for practice were lacking a general idea of methods was developed. ‘To give breadth 
and scholastic power to this work instruction was given in the qualities and appearances 
of different woods under various conditions, the sources of supply, the uses and com- 
mercial vaiues; the nature of iron, the location and importance of iron fields, the pro- 
cesses necessary to fit it for use, and the uses; the manufacture and uses of steel, with 
sufficient historical study of these subjects to show the influence of their use upon the 
material development of the country. 

‘The aim is to make this work practical in ail its bearings. It includes the correct 
use of tools, the laying out of work with the aid of knife, pencil, and try square, and 
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the making of chamfered blocks, moulding, and various T joints. Simple special pieces 
are made, such as tool racks, shelves, and squares for school-room use. ‘Towel racks 
and steps for the cooking schools are successfully undertaken. Originality is drawn out 
by the designing and by making objects which are constructed from original working 
drawings. ‘The eighth grade shows more difficult constructions than the seventh. 

‘*In the high school many articles of furniture are made for the laboratories, the cook- 
ing schools, and the other schools. 

‘‘After learning the care and management of the fire and the shifting of belts, forging 
is introduced by heating and drawing te a point a square rod of iron. This shows the 
value of care and attention in the performance of the simplest tasks. More difficult 
work in iron follows, which is succeeded by work in steel, including drawing and the 
making of punches and chisels, which are tempered and hardened by the pupils them- 
selves. Each pupil is required to continue his efforts until he has made a chisel which 
will cut iron and steel withoutiniury to itself. 

‘‘In the department of wood turning practice is given with chisels, gouges, calipers, 
and other wood-turning tools. Elementary work in this branch is soon followed by 
more difficult and useful designs, including drawing models for the schools of the city, 
standards for physical apparatus, telephone receivers, Indian clubs, ete. 

‘‘The practice in moulding includes moulding from asimple flat pattern, from turned 
patterns, and from those of difficult design. Thus far the work has been limited to two- 
part flasks and the casting of cylinders, hollow cylinders, wheels both plain and grooved, 
handles, etc. This training gives the pupils a knowledge of moulding, the differ- 
ence between cast and wrought metal, and also 4 knowledge of correct forms for pat- 
terns from which he isto mould. As far as practicable it is intended that the pupil 
shall make a casting from a pattern which he has made from his own drawing. 

‘In the draughting reom the elements of mechanical drawing are taught.”’ 

Jacksonville, Fla.—From the report of the agent of the Slater fund for the education 
of freedmen, we learn that one of the graded schools (for colored) of Jacksonville has had 
an addition made to it for ‘* industrial instruction.’’? The cost, eight hundred dollars, 
was borne one-half by the city, and the other by citizens white and colored. Work was 
begun in November, 1887, with 76 boys and 98 girls from 14 yearsand upwards. ‘‘The 
work at this school has attracted large attention,’’ says Mr. Haygood, ‘‘andstrengthened 
greatly the conviction that industrial training must come into the publicschool system.”’ 

Beardstown, Ill.—Says the superintendent, in a communication to this Office: ‘‘ We 
have hardly been at work long enough to speak of results. The boys enjoy the work 
very much. Accuracy, patience, and a quickening of the observing powers are notice- 
able results. A few boys who are exceedingly stupid in other work are among the best 
in drawing and shop work. The work that we are doing meets with almost universal 
favor among the patrons and citizens. We hope to add lathes for wood working, and sew- 
ing for girls.”’ 

Galesburg, Zli.—‘‘ In considering this question,’’ says the city superintendent, ‘‘ three 
principles should direct our line of thought: (1) Educaticn must be adjusted to conform 
to the conditions of life as these change from age io age; (2) whatever may be the defi- 
nition of education, its object must ever be to make the child useful to himself and to 
others; (3) the public schools are for the people, most of whom support themselves by 
manual labor of some form. 

‘‘T do not intend to enter into a discussion of this subject, but I wish tosay that noth- 
ing will tend so much to bring the child into sympathy with all forms of manual labor 
and to promote in him a spirit of domestic thrift and a respect for domestic virtues as to 
teach and exercise him, while growing to manhood, in the elements of industrial knowl- 
edge. I believe that not only his own good but that cf his country demands such an 
education. It may be said that this is the duty ofthe home. So it is, and the sameis 
equaily true of much that is now taught in our schools; but the home needs the en- 
dorsement and codperation of the State in this respect as well as in that of giving men- 
tal culture.’? - 

Moline, Ill.—To our inquiry as to the extention of the manual training course the 
superintendent replies: ‘‘I can say nothing definite under this head. I hope, however, 
at no distant day to see a department established in connection with the high school 
where boys and girls may be taught an advanced kind of hand-craft work.’’ The course 
of this system is given in full p. 843. 

Peoria, Iil,—In speaking of the results of the recently introduced instruction in wood 
working the superintendent of Peoria says that ‘‘it is found here, as everywhete else, 
there are widely different degrees of native aptitude, as well of attention and instruc- 
tion. It is also found that a clear mind accompanies the skillful hand. The hope of 
establishing the school is that it will assist in training the mental faculties, that the 
work done wili give mental discipline. So far the interest taken is all that could be 
wished.”? 
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Peru, Til.—From the superintendent we learn that ho finds manual training renders 
pupils accurate and ready thinkers, causes them to understand the effects of an error, 
pleases pupils and their parents, enables them to make useful things in school hours, 
and makes them capable of constructing anything needed abont the schools. ‘‘Our 
workshop is run in connection with our public schools. The nature of our conimunity 
favors it. It does not seem to meas destined to become a part of public school work 
It has great value, but a choice of such must be made.”’ 

There is no intention of enlarging the work in carpentry and sewing; but wood carv- 
ing will be done in covnection with drawing, the pupils remaining at their desks. 

Humpoldt, Jowa.—From the superintendent we learn that manual training has been 
tried now for a year, and it is believed to be a success. ‘‘ Two classes, of 12 pupils each, 
composed of boys and girls, worked about an hour a day at carpentry, and succeeded in 
doing very fair work as well as keeping up with all their other work. The instructor, 
a skilled mechanic, taught them to square, line, plane, saw, etc. It is a little uncer- 
tain, however, whether the work will be continued. The beard did not sustain it at 
the last annual meeting.’’ , 

From the New England Journal of Education we quote the following particulars in 
regard to the initiation of this work: ‘‘The introduction of a manual training schoo! at 
Humboldt, Iowa, is announced. It was begun with a fund of fifty dollars, raised by 
subscription, and by fifty men contributing each ten cents a week for the support of the 
school for six months, Dr. G. H. Olarke stimulating the work.*? 

Lewiston, Me.—From the superintendent we learn that manual training has ‘‘not as 
yet’’ been engrafted on the school system. ‘‘A year ago we had what we called an in- 
dustrial exhibition, pupils in the grammar schools contributing samples of their work 
in carpentry, fancy work, etc. The exhibition was a success, and has aroused an inter- 
est in manual training.’’ 

Portland, Mfe.—The subject of manual training has several times been urged upon the 
citizens of Portland, and the superintendent thinks it is time to ask, in view of the suc- 
cess attending the introduction of the subject in other places, whether the city is to re- 
main at a standstill. More than a year ago fifty or sixty persons of wealth and position 
petitioned the city council to establish a manual training school in connection with the 
first classes in the grammar school, some of them remarking, ‘‘ This is an effort to edu- 
cate in the right direction;’’ ‘‘ we wish all our city expenditures were as satisfactory as 
the teaching our boys the use of the ordinary carpenter’s tools would be.’’ 

Baltimore, JJd.—The school commissioners of the city, in speaking of ‘‘indusirial edu- 
eation,’’ discuss the report of the principal of their famous manual training school. 
‘* The steam engine which was built by the members of the graduating class is now used 
in the shops in the place of the old engine, and it supplies all the power that is needed 
to work the machinery. An inspection of the work of the school will show that it is 
thorough and practical, and that in proporiion'to the means appropriated for its sup- 
port, it is accomplishing most excellent results. 

‘*The object of the school is to lay the foundation for industrial employments and at 
the same time to recognize the valuc of intellectual culture and discipline, and thus to 
teach the brain and the hands to work together in performing the practical duties of 
life. The results of this kind of education must be beneficial to every community by 
producing more intelligent workmen and more useful citizens. 

‘‘Tfit was more fully appreciated by the friends of public instruction, and officially 
recognized as an essential part of every school system, it wonld tend to remove the ob- 
jections of those who charge that the schools do not properly prepare their pupils for 
the practical labor of life.”’ 

Under the head of ‘‘manual training,’’ the city superintendent remarks: ‘‘ The suc- 
cessful establishment of this school has satisfactorily met the demand for introducing 
manual training into schools, in which pupils of about fourteen years of age with a good 
grammar school education are taught, but still-there exists among many a demand for 
the introdution of manual training into the primary and grammar schools. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the introduction of sewing into the grammar schools in which girls 
are taught is feasible and desirable, and that its introduction does not decrease the 
thoroughness of the other work cf the schools; bué great difference cf opinion exists as 
to what extent mantal training should be introduced into the primary and grammar 
schools, 6+ * ; 

‘* Whenever manual work can be performed in a school in such a way as to supple- 
ment and aid the acquirement of the literary work, its introduction is unquestionably 
not only justifiable, but desirable. For this reason it is desirable at this time to intro- 
duce into the primary grades the construction of forms in clay for use as models in 
drawing, and to teach the pupils how to represent them by drawing and to introduce 
into the grammar schools a continuation of the work, begun in the primary schools, of 
constructing forms in clay, and teaching the pupils how to represent them properly by 
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drawing, also the construction of simple apparatus used in physics, and making in sand 
or clay contour maps showing the physical features of the countries studied by the 
grade. This work is possible, and when done will not only cultivate to an extent a 
correct use of the hand and eye, but will greatly aid the work of instruction in draw- 
ing, geometry, physics, and geography.’’ 

The superintendent would have the authorities ‘‘hasten slowly,’’ until by the aid of 
the work carried on at the Manual Training School and that of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association, recently established, and of which many teachers are members, a bet- 
ter knowledge of the subject shall have been obtained. He also speaks of the waste of 
work in arithmetic, grammar, and geography. ; 

Boston, Mass.—The committee on manual training having been petitioned by parents 
and others to permit children not attending the public schools to attend the manual 
training schools of carpentry and cooking, the matter was broached at the full meeting 
of the school board by the chairman of the committee. The committee said if the 
matter was referred back to them with full powers they would permit such attendance 
when vacancies existed. This proposition was accepted by the board. 

Brookline, Mass.—The last report of this system the Office has is for 1887. A summer 
vacation school has been provided for by the school committee. ‘‘ When the new build- 
ing is finished on Boylston street it is hoped,’’ says the committee, ‘‘ to make industrial 
education a more prominent part of our course and utilize one of the rooms in the base- 
ment for this department.’? Cooking had been introduced at the instance of the ladies 
of the advisory board and under their supervision and at their expense perhaps, for the 
equipment cost the town nothing. Three classes of six pupils each who should receive 
one lesson a week for twelve weeks. ‘The plan hasbeen as successful as the means would 
allow. 

Cambridge, Mass.—The manual training experiment has been tried in Cambridge now 
four years (it is regretted that the superintendent has not farnished this Office full sta- 
tistics of a work carried on so long). Annually seven classes each from one of seven 
grammar schools have received elementary instruction in carpentry. In this matter of 
manual training Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, of the city, has come to the aid of the school 
authorities and has presented them with azully equipped “‘ industrial school building;”’ 
but under.conditions that will only permit the authorities to cooperate in carrying out 
the intentions of the benevolent donor ‘‘so far as the industrial school”? is to be brought 
into connection with the public school system. [Mr. Rindge’s school is particularly 
mentioned under ‘‘ Trade Schools’? ]. 

Chicopee, Mass.—‘‘Should the town,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘build a new high 
school building, I would advocate the establishing of adepartment of manual training for 
boys, in, at least, one industry, say that of light carpentry. 

‘*The association of mental training and the cultivation of manual skill are to-day 
recognized as most important factors in the education of boys in many of the largest 
cities of the Union. 

‘‘Had we such a training, many boys who now leave school before entering the 
high school would continue in school through the course, feeling assured that in a great 
measure they were being fitted for the common duties of life, which must be performed 
by nearly all ofthem. Jew can enter the professions, become book-keepers or clerks; 
most must make their subsequent walks in life through the avenues of industry, and 
must earn bread through some one of the indusirial trades; an admirable start towards 
this most desirable end would be given by a knowledge of the care and use of tools, 
which would be derived from a manual training course in school.”’ 

Hingham, Mass.—The superintendent of Hingham does not think that towns, single 
handed, can accomplish anythingfor the advantage of the young in manual training; 
but thinks in time State central schools will be established. 

Holyoke, Mass.—The school committee in their report say: ‘‘A well-developed public 
sentiment in favor of industrial education, which the city government should not fail to 
recognize, demands that some action be taken in the near future for the establishment 
of a school for this purpose. Generous offers of individual assistance are understood to 
have been extended as an inducement towards this end, and there can be no doubt of 
the usefulness and speedy success of such an undertaking in this city.’’ 

Lynn, Mass.—‘‘ Last year,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘our school committee consid- 
ered the expediency of introducing manual training into our city system. The matter 
was then referred to a special committee, which has recently reported that it is inexpe- 
dient to introduce manual training into our city system at present.”’ 

Rockland, Mass.—‘* There seems to be a growing sentiment among the common people 
in favor of introducing industrial training into the public schools,’’ says the school com- 
mittee. ‘‘The bent of the public mind to-day is towards something practical. Now, 
although there is just complaint that a great deal that is useless is being taught in 
our schools, yet the remedy does not lie in introducing tools, or in making a work- 
shop in the school-room.’’ Two reasons against the introduction of the study are (1) 
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because there is hardly time now to teach the fundamental principles, as nearly all of 
the teachers have too much to do and too many classes; and (2) an intelligent and vir- 
tuous citizen is of more value to the State than even a skilled workman. 

Springfield, Mass.—The appropriation of three thousand dollars for the continuance of - 
manual training and of the purchase of property for a school, shows, says the school 
committeemen, the favorable opinion of co-education of hand and brain held in their 
community. Of such instruction, girls as well as boys should have the benefits, and 
they recommend that two rooms of the manual training school be set apart for instruc- 
tions in cooking and domestic economy as usually taught. - 

Waltham, Mass.—Early in the year 1886 the board appointed a subcommittee to pro- 
pose a feasible and economical plan of grafting manual training upon the public school 
system. The plan recommended was elementary in character, and consisted of regular 
instruction at a bench with simple hand tools. ‘‘ Inasmuch as this instruction,” says 
the school committee, ‘‘is wholly optional with pupils, and on no account will be al- 
lowed to interfere with regular and allotted work of any school, there can, we think, be 
little objection to give it a fair trial.’? The superintendent has fziled to reply to the 
Bureau’s inquiry for statistics. ; 

Watertown, Mass.—An education, says the superintendent, should*be a preparation 
for life. A common school education, in as many ways as possible, should be a prepa- 
ration for usefulness in life. A true education is at every puvint in its advance double- 
sided, in-leading, and out-leading. Language has stamped this second side as the im- 
portant side; for if in its derivation education is other than out-leading the word is mis- 
leading. The world has pronounced the second side the important side. What it wants 
of a man above all else is productiveness. Froebel says, ‘It would be a most whole- 
some arrangement in schools to establish actual working hours similar to the existing 
study hours, and it will surely come to this.’’? ‘‘In fact, Froebel,’’ the superintendent 
observes, ‘‘founded all the manuai training schools that are or shall be when he pub- 
lished his occupations for the kindergarten and his plan for a school workshop.’’ The 
superintendent summarizes the educational worth of ‘‘industrial instruction’’ as (1) 
awakening and training powers and talents which would otherwise remain dormant 
and untrained; (2) setting in activity the greatest imaginable number of senses and 
powers and securing knowledge which no other instruction can secure; (3) giving a 
foundation for much theoretical instruction and placing the aim ef such instruction in- 
telligently before the children; (4) serving as a test for much theoretical instruction; 
(5) securing knowledge and understanding much more easily and impressively, and 
consequently more lastingly than ordinary instruction can; and (6) teaching the child 
te value, observe, investigate, test, compare, and invent. 

A complete scheme of industrial instruction for schools under his charge would in- 
clude for boys and girls alike modelling in clay, drawing, and such other formsof hand- 
training as are adapted to general school-room practice; for the girls only, sewing and 
cooking should be added, while for boys wood-working would be sufficient. 

The chairman of the school committee thinks it would be wise to try the experiment 
if it can be made without interfering with other branches. 

Winchester, Mass.—‘‘The manual training department,’’ says the superintendent, 
‘‘received its regular appropriation last March (1888), and, limited to sewing and car- 
pentry, it has given sufficient satisfaction to have its existence continued. My own 
opinion of the matter is that manual training under some of its elementary forms will be 
the salt to preserve our system of public schools and prevent us from becoming a nation 
of ignoramuses in skilled industries.”’ 

Worcester, Jlass.—The sentiments of Superintendent Marble are well known. Hisre- 
marks on the subject of manual training have appeared in a publication of this Office 
that hasalready been placed in the hands of the inquirer.! 

Bay City, Jdfichh—“ Of all the educational questions which are at present under dis- 
cussion,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘that of technology easily occupies the first place, 
and many of our larger cities and several of our smaller ones have already made manual 
training a part of their educational system. By manual training is not meant the teach- 
ing of trades, which is merely mechanical in its processes, but the training of the mind 
through the practical application of the principles of mechanics. That the mind can be 
as thoroughly disciplined by this as by any other method of instruction is now gener- 
ally admitted, and the problem of engraftizg it upon our present public school system 
is being carefully studied. The subject has not yet passed the experimental stage, but, 
nevertheless, sufficient results have already been obtained, especially in the schools of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Omaha, and elsewhere, to warrantinvestigation. * * * 
Bay City cannot afford to lag in the rear, and I certainly hope that you will give the 
subject the attention it deserves.”’ 


_) Circular of Information, No. 6, 1888: Proceedings of the Department of Superintendents of the 
N. E. A. at its meeting in February, 1888. 
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Detroit, Mich. —On February 23, 1888, the Detroit, Mich., board of education received 
the following report of the special committee on the manual training school, through 
Inspector O'Flynn: 

‘* Your committee, to which was referred the subject of the introduction of manual 
training in our schools,report as follows: The bulk of our children cannct make a living 
except through handwork. Intellectual training alone is therefore an insufficient pre- 
paration for life, so far as they are concerned. Man by nature isa tool user. As much 
of his superiority comes from his skilled hands as from his brain. Neglect to educate 
his hand and you deprive him of a large portion of his power. The hand is the peer of 
the intellect. It executes what the mind conceives. The most brilliant ideas are 
shorn of their splendor if the hand is without the necessary skill to express them. The 
hand and the mind should receive equal culture. ‘True education looks after the whole 
man, Any education short of this is a failure. To make mana harmonious being, such 
as he was intended to be by his Creator, all his powers must be equally developed. Such 
development, according to Everett, was found in Washington, of whom he said that he 
reminded him of a circle, every point in whose circumference is equally distant from the 
centre. The present system ofeducation is strongly biased in favor of professional and 
literary pursuits, to which there would be no objection were every man’s vocation in 
life law, medicine, theology, or kindred avocations. But these are not the callings for 
which the majority are intended. The average man must earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, and must be a producer, in order to obtain support. Manual labor has 
fallen into disrepute among us, and the result is that the great majority of our young 
men gointo the professions, while we have to go abroad for skilled mechanics. The 
professions are overstocked, and two-thirds oftheir members earn very precarious livings. 
Those who do not seek the professions join the huge army of poorly paid clerks and 
book-keepers, or become Micawbers, dawdling away ‘life ‘ waiting for something to turn 
up.’ The condition of our girls is still worse. 


* * oo x * * * 


‘* Your committee, therefore, earnestly recommend the establishment of such a school, 
which may be termed the Mechanical High School. The literary highschool is deemed 
a necessity by those who believe in purely intellectual culture. * * * In recog- 
nition of this claim our present high school has been established and generally supported. 
The working people of Detroit and the other friends of manual training are entitled to 
as much consideration as the advocates of purely intellectual culture, although they do 
notclaim it, when they ask for the establishment of the high school for mechanics. 
The entire plant, when completed, will cost under $100,000, and the current annual ex- 
pense will never exceed $15,000, which is less than the annual cost of either the Bishop 
or Cass schools. For the first year the current expense will not exceed $10,000. 

“‘Your committee recommend that at first so much of the building will be erected as 
will be sufficient for the study and recitation rooms required for the school when com- 
pleted, and shops for the first year’s class. The following year the balance of the build- 
ing which will be required for shops for the remaining classes can be erected. The cost 
of the site, building, and equipment for the first year will be $60,060, distributed as fol- 
lows: Building, $23,000; site, $25,000; the equipment of four work rooms for cooking, 
sewing, drawing, and carpentry, $3,000; equipment of study and recitation rooms for 
four hundred pupils, $2,400; contingencies, $6,600. The addition to be made to the 
building in the second year will cost $23,000, and the shops required for the second, 
third, and fourth years can be fitted up for $1,500 apiece. These figures are reliable, as 
they have been obtained from the superintendent of the Toledo Training School. 

‘*Your committee therefore recommend that an appropriation of $60,000 towards the 
plant and $10,000 for current expenses be asked for this year. These sums should he 

cheerfully given for the reason that all the schools actually need this year area primary 
school, to take place of the Clay School, and another in the neighborhood of the boule- 
vard. The new Clay School will cost $25,000, and the other $5,300. This happy con- 
dition of things, as our superintendent states, is owing to the fact that the schools built 
last year are sufficient to meet the wants of all who desire an education. Last year the 
amount appropriated for new schools was $146,511. The two primary schools referred 
to will not cost over the amounts estimated for them, the total of which is $30,300. An- 
other such opportunity for starting the training school may not be presented in years. 
Another argument in favor of itis that a portion of it can be used for the ungraded school 
for three years, during which the second, third, and fourth classes for the training school 
will be in process of formation.” 

The report was referred to the committee on finance without discussion. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Metal-working is to be introduced and all the work now com- 
menced will be developed. The subject of sewing is also agitated, as we learn from the 
superintendent in a late request for statistics and ‘other information on that subject. 
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Concord, N. H.—The manual training school was organized by the school board act- 
ing for the Union School district. Boys of 14 were allowed to attend, on condition that 
they would maintain their regular school work, in classes of ten. The superintendent 
suys that ‘‘the results attained are extremely gratifying and the interest among the 
pupils is great. Manual training is not compulsory, butall vacancies are quickly filled. 
No diminution of interest in regular school work is noticed in pupils attending the 
manual training school. The work is confined to carpentering, but will be enlarged so 
as to embraco other departments in the near future.”’ 

Dover, N. H.—Under the head of ‘‘ Practical Education,” the chairman of the school 
committee observes: ‘‘Occasionally we hear the demand for a practical education, and 
when we analyze the demand it is found to be a claim that those subjects, and only 
those, be taught which lead directly to earning a living. When a celebrated artist was 
asked by what process he mixed his colors, he replied, ‘I mix them with my brain, 
sir,’ and he who has the greatest brain power, other things being equal, can secure the 
best remuneration, whether his efforts be in literature or manual labor. The object of 
an education is to make a man.”’ 

Manchester, N. H.—The chairman of the school committee, under the head of ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Education,’’ speaks of the need of developing it as already represented in the eveu- 
ing schools and in the high school. <A strong contrast is presented by the day and 
evening schools. In the latter are those whom circumstances have compelled to learn 
the lessons of industry and ‘‘now need intellectual growth;’’ in the former this is re- 
versed. ‘‘ There is an unmistakable demand for something supplementary to the com- 
mon school to meet this need. Drawing schools, lahoratories, manual labor schools, and 
the like may seem to many of our older citizens like useless innovations, and yet the 
swiftly changing conditions of our day make them necessities.’? The vast massing of 
men in cities has revolutionized all conditions, and though the essential laws of educa- 
tion do not change, ‘‘its methods and aims must move on.”’ 

The superintendent of the city says that though manual training is offered as the great 
panacea for prolonging the time the pupils remains in schools, its strongest supporters 
only advocate its introduction until the higher grades. While he thinks favorably of 
its introduction in these grades, he fears that it will not influence the primary pupil to 
continue his school life. 

Hoboken, N. J.—In the annual report of the board of education of the city of Ho- 
boken it is said of manual training, ‘‘industrial education,’’ as it is there cailed, ‘‘ We 
are confident that this is a part of education which will never be thrown aside or be- 
come useless. It will assist families in many ways which cannot now be foreseen. It 
can be prosecuted quite successfully in the class-room.’’ 

Mont Clair, N. J.—‘‘T am convineed,’’ says the superintendent, ‘that manual train- 
ing is both intellectually and morally advantageous. Pupils lose nothing, but rather 
gain in the purely intellectual branches. Self-respect and ambition are frequently first 
awakened by success in manual work. We shall very soon put in an engine and some 
tarning apparatus.’’ 

Newark, N. J.—As the superintendent sees the question, all the confusion and evident 
contradiction arise from an incorrect and confused conception of what education really 
is, The best definition of this much-defined term that he has met is, a preparation for 
complete living. What is manual education? ‘What is its object or province? Can 
it be made a part of the public school course? A sharp distinction,—he quotes President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University,—should be drawn between physical, manual, in- 
dustrial, and technical education, and he thinks ‘‘the value of manual training as a 
means of general education and as a method of intellectual culture, and a means of pro- 
moting accurate expression, must be generally acknowledged.’? ‘‘And I think further,” 
he continues, ‘‘that it has great value as a preparation for the industrial or professional 
pursuits, or for advanced technical education, and I am forced to the conclusion that the 
time is not far in the future when it will take its place side by side with all other educa- 
tional methods and processes.’’? As to the introduction of manual training into the pub- 
lic schools, that is not a question, but a fact. 

Orange, N. J.—'* The subject of industrial drawing,’ remarks the city superintendent, 
‘‘suggests that of manual! training, with which it is closely connected, and of which, 
indeed, it may be considered a part. While not unanimously endorsed, the balance of 
opinion among those whose views in educational matters are entitled to weight appears 
to be decidedly in favor of manual training in public schools. * * * If manual train- 
ing is introduced in the schools, the subjects taught cannot be added to the curriculum 
as it stands at present. Sehool hours are already long enough. * * * Jt must also 
be strictly borne in mind that the idea is not to make trade schools, but to give such 
general training of eye and hand and mind as to better prepare the pupil for any busi- 
ness or profession he may follow in after life.” 
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Paterson, N. J.—The superintendent, in replying to the request for statistics, observes: 
““The results attained in wood-working, etc., in the training shop have been very en- 
couraging. The pupils have been enthusiastic in their interest, and many have exhib- 
ited natural skill or mechanical genius which would serve to point. a moral, 7. e., that 
such pupils should be allowed to follow the ‘bent’ with which nature has endowed 
them rather than to take up professions oremployments for which they have no aptitude 
and in which they would prove to be mediocre.’”? The purpose of the course is to de- 
velop thought while training the hand—hand and brain being co-laborers. 

The work may be enlarged, but what has already been done is quite slabigrate for a 
beginning. ‘The problem is how to work the whole in connection with the usual round 
of studies without undue interference with the essentials of the ordinary course.”? 

Albany, N. Y.—The superintendent says, after quoting the argument of the New York 
Industrial Association (page 832): ‘‘ From our brief experience we believe that it is es- 
tablished that manual training is legitimate education work in our schools; that its 
tendency is to keep boys longer in school; that its effect is to round out the develop- 
mentof the pupil; that it promotes good order and discipline; that it has a.moral force, 
and that it dignifies manual labor by removing false notions of degradation. * * 
While in a few places the girls are putin the shops and given the course so success- 
fully with the boys, and while much that is forcible could be said in favor of such a 
plan, the general practice has been to iimit the course for girls to sewing and cooking. 
It seems to me thatif sewing were introduced, it would be best to use it in the grammar 
schools. To do this systematically and completely two or more special teachers would 
be needed to give as little as one lesson a week in all the grammar grades. The high 
school pupils are of an age and from surroundings such that would make instruction in 
ordinary sewing generally superfluous. 

‘*With my present lights I am not prepared to advise the introduction of any spe- 
cialized form of manual training in the primary and grammar schools. We have draw- 
ing in all grades and with a few modifications this, the foundation of manual training, 
will accomplish its office of preparation. In the Jowest primaries we have kinder- 
garten methods with constant instruction in form, color, modelling in clay and sand, 
etc., Which need only be extended on the same lines, as the complements of drawing, 
to form a good preparatory course for shop work in the high school grades, at which 
point the pupils have attained a physical and mental maturity that will enable them to 
handle real tools with effect. 

‘‘T would prefer a line of work with cutting tools, for instance, modelling and design- 
ing, followed by wood-carving for the girls; but a more complete preparation in the 
primary and grammar schools than we have now should precede any attempt to place 
such a course in the high school where alone it can be well managed.’’ 

In writing to the Bureau the superintendent says that it is hoped that a cooking school 
will be added. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The superintendent’s remarks are so extended that only an abstract 
of them can be given. He quotes Emerson to the effect that ‘‘ Every thought that 
arises in the mind, in its rising aims to pass out of the mind into act, just as every 
plant, in the moment of germination, struggles up to lignt. Thought is the seed of 
action, but action is as much its second form as thought is its first. * * * What is 
in will out. It struggles to the birth. Speech is a great pleasure, and action is a great 
pleasure; they cannot be foreborne.’’ The advocates of manual training, says the su- 
perintendent for himself, claim that it is essential to train the hand to express thought 
by ‘‘action’’ as it is to train the power of speech, and this is a more logical statement 
than to contrast brain training and hand training, as is sometimes done; it is thought 
expending itself inaction, not the physical movement, that trains. As to ‘the claim that 
manual training is education, that it trains the hand and the eye and the intellectual 
powers, that, the superintendent thinks, *‘is founded upon but a meagre field of observa-' 
tion.’? To offset such claim he quotes from Dr. Harris, of Concord, Mass., who says: 
**7 do not think that the instruction of branches of manual training can be justified on 
the ground that they are of disciplinary value, and especially developing to the intel- 
lect, but if desirable at all their introduction must be defended on the ground of their 
general utility to the pupil as a future means of livelihood.’’ ‘To the claim that manual 
training lays the foundation for any trade he quotes from the same author that ‘‘Special 
training in one branch of manipulation gives the muscles a set in one direction and un- 
fits the workmen for other employments. * * * In general, the trades that deal 
with the metals and wood unfit one fer the manufacture of textile fabrics, for the latter 
requires delicacy of touch.’’ 

On the other hand the superintendent is disposed to think that sewing and cooking 

‘eome within the category of things universal, and therefore might, perhaps ought, to be 
in nee in all our schools,”’ and this can be done without disturbing the equilibrium 
of the school work or adding materially to its cost. To fill the really existing need of 
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special schools to teach trades, the Pratt Institute (see p. 89:4) has been founded; but in 
the grammar and primary grades the superintendent believes that only universal studies 
should be taught, until experiment has demonstrated the fitness of manual training for 
introduction. If wood and metal working are to be introduced it should be done in 
connection with the scientific mechanical course that he has suggested for the boys’ 
Central School, where the courses are optional. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—'‘‘ Training of the hands and the muscles, with a view to practical 
uses in the future,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘is rapidly becoming an essential feature 
in the education of American youth. Already we have passed the Jimits of the field of 
experiment and many of our children are receiving the benefits of this department of 
instruction.”’ 

Newburg, N. ¥.—‘‘ Our work in manual training,’’ says the superintendent in a letter 
to this Office, ‘‘ has proved very satisfactory. Ido not think it has been a hindrance to 
other studies, but on the contrary, by increasing the interest of pupils in their school 
work, has incited them to greater activity in other branches. I think it has been the 
means of retaining pupils for a longer time in school. 

‘*The carpentry course will be extended through 2 fourth year. During the past year 
a five horse-power electro-motor, eight lathes and jig-saws have been introduced, and the 
salary of the instructor increased from nine hundred to twelve hundred dolars,”’ 

New York, NV. Y.—As the citysuperintendent was 2 co-laborer in the work of preparing 
the report given on page $59, his opinions as to the value of manual training and the feasi- 
bility of introducing it into the public schools may be at least approximately inferred. 

The president of the board of education remarks of the action taken: ‘‘The introduc- 
tion of manual training of the simple and fundamental character proposed, so incorpor- 
ated with the regular course as to be illustrative and helpful, will, it is believed, be of 
much practical value. It will at the same time be so arranged as to add no additional 
burden to the course, require no extension of the school hours, and displace no impor- 
tant studies. 

“‘ It will tend, it is thought, to increase the pupils’ interest in their studies, to quicken 
their apprehension of them and of their practical applications, and to awaken natural 
ability. The monotony and burden of school hours will be varied, and the theoretical 
instruction there given be connected with the actual duties and necessities of life.’’ 

The number of schools having manual training is increasing, but no change or altera- 
tion of the course is contemplated. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—The president of the board of education, in speaking of ‘‘ industrial 
education,’’ says that it can be properly arranged under two general methods: (1) general 
class-room instruction in the elements, aided by text-books graded to the capacity and 
progress of the pupils, as is the case with the subjects now taught in the schools, and by 
such object teaching with tools and industrial appliances as will best serve to illustrate 
the principles as they are taught; (2) manual training. The second method has been 
the one generally discussed and has been a stumbling block because educational author- . 
ities have recognized from the very outset that to commence a carpentry course would 
leave them no alternative but compliance should a demand be made for instruction in 
stone-cutting or machine-shop work, and to accommodate all would be out of the ques- 
tion by reason of the cost. ‘‘¥For these reasons the progress of industrial education in 
the public schools of this country has been slow, while the righteous demand for a more 
practical education increases daily. We do not believe that the public schools can or 
ought to be made to take the place of an apprentice system, or of regularly organized or 
exclusively industrial schools. We do, however, most earnestly believe in the great use- 
fulness of a judicious employment of manual training to the easily limited extent of 
illustrating the principles taught in the class-room, and to that end and that only should 
tools and appliances be furnished for the use of theschools. Weare profoundly impressed 
with the belief that a permanent, complete, and satisfying solution of the question will 
be found to lie in the direction of oral, text-book, and object instruction in the class- 
room in the elementary principles of mechanical arts in general, and their special appli- 
cations in the various industrial vocations, ”’ 

After noting that this instruction will impress the pupil with the dignity of labor and 
will increase the usefulness of the schools, the board recommend that a small appropri- 
ation be made for purchasing tools. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The president of the board of education in his report expresses him- 
self on the subject of manual training thus: ‘‘The action of the board of education 
preceding ours, united with our own in availing ourselves of the permission of the Leg- 
islature to levy a tax of one-fifth of a mill for the purpose of training our scholars in 
manual and domestic purposes, proves to have been most advantageous and fortunate.”’ 
The remarks of the superintendent touching the purpose for which the school was 
founded are given on page 891, this being a manual training school. 
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Columbus, Ohio.—‘‘ The subject known as manuai training in more than one sense may 
be classed,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘asone of the most useful that can be incorporated 
in the course of study in a system of schools. * * * Were no other object attained 
than the general culture derived from the skill it gives to eye and hand and the training of 
mind, it would be of great value; but besides it excites an interest in industrial opera- 
tions, and gives an opportunity for the development of power, which ctherwise is likely 
to be overlooked.’’ After describing briefly the introduction of manual training into 
the schools of France, the superintendent continues: 

‘In view of the successful experiment in Paris, is it any wonder that members of the 
board are enthusiastic, and conscientiously work for the incorporation of manual train- 
ing in our school system? * * * JTventure the prophecy that not many years will 
elapse before, with modifications and adaptations, it will become a part of the curricu- 
lum of the public school system of all enlightened nations. Ido not see in its intro- 
duction the correction of all defects, but I do believe it will greatly improve the present 
system.”’ 

Erie, Pa.—The principal of the high school speaks of the subject of manual training 
to the following effect: 

, itis apparent to the most casual reader that the chief topic of discussion at the pres- 

ent time in the education world is industrial education. Complaints of the inefficiency 
of our public school system in fitting our boys and girls for the practical duties of life 
are heard on every side. From press, pulpit, politician, statesman, and school man come 
the general charges that the public school courses are ‘overloaded with too many em- 
bellishments;’ that the common English of the fathers is side-tracked by too many 
‘extras;’? that public school education is ‘spread over too much ground;’ that it isa 
mere ‘method-grinding machine, run by teachers who are the slaves of routine and 
red-tapism;’ that our public schools are ‘too much taught;’ that ‘under the wise neg- 
lect of old-time methods boys and girls developed far more individuality and strength 
than under the modern coaxing-coddelling-explaining-everything system;’ that the 
entire tendency of public school education is towards the ‘abstract,’ towards the occu- 
pations that ‘involve only mental training,’ and away from the occupations that de- 
mand the use of the hands.”’ 

The principal then quotes from public utterances of the governors of Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania on the tendency of public school education to make in- 
dustrial pursuits repugnant to the graduates of the public schools, and believing such 
statements untrue he applies the crucial test, examining the statistics of his own school 
since its foundation: : 

‘‘The®present occupations of those who have been educated in the public schools 
should most effectually show the truth or falsity of this charge. If true, the majority 
of such occupations should be mental in their character; if false, they should bemanual 
or industrial in their character. if 

‘These are the facts: In the 20 years from September, i866, to June, 1886, there were 
598 boys in attendance at the high school. <As far as could be ascertained they were 
distributed at the close of the school year ending June, 1886, among the following occu- 
pations: 

‘‘¥n manual occupations there were: Trades, 85; railroaders, 22; farmers, 28; labor- 
ers, 7; ranchmen, 5; hackmen, 2; total 149. 

‘‘TIn industrial occupations there were: Business, 195; civil engineers, 9; telegraphers, 
6; stenographers, 3; chemists, 3; dentists, 4; draughtsmen, 1; Congressional page, 1; 
clerks, 97; total 319. 

‘In mental occupations there were: Lawyers, 17; editors, 12; doctors, 7; teachers, 
8; ministers, 5; literature, 1; artists, 1; total 51. 

’ fat were: Army, 1; Navy, 3; dead and unknown, 19; in school, 57; 
otal 80. ‘ 

‘That is to say, out of all the boys who had high school education in these 20 years 
468, or 78 per cent., are found in manual or industrial occupations, while but 51, or 8} 
per cent., are found in purely mental occupations, Does this look asif ‘the main fault 
of our present system is that it leads directly and inevitably to that which is abstract 
and away from that which is practical?’ 

‘To the objection that might be made to classifying ‘clerks’ as pursuing an indus- 
trial occupation, it may be said that if they are not industrial within the popular mean- 
ing of the term they surely can not be said to be pursuing a mentaloccupation. Indeed, 
oftentimes the calling of a clerk calls for more manual than mental expertness. Be- 
sides our book-keepers in bank or store, clerks also include those who serve bebind the 
counter, and more frequently than any other the calling of clerk is the first round in 
the ladder that ends in business.”’ 

So interesting are these statistics, contrasting so pleasantly with the jail statistics, 
which are being made the mostof to bring the public schools into contempt, that, although 
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somewhat inappropriate here, we will give the record for the girls. Of the 876 girls 
who attended the high school during the twenty years of its existence, 291 are at home, 
245 are married, 122 are teachers, 22 are clerks, 22 pursue a trade, 4 are domestics, 40 
have died, and 132 are in school. 

‘Industrial education—instruction in the principles of drawing and construction, 
and in the principles of the various trades—is undoubtedly a proper thing for our labor- 
ing population to get,’’ the principal continues, ‘‘butit cannot be imparted successfully 
as a part of public school instruction without changing the entire character and scope 
of our public school courses. They would have to be reduced to a minimum in order 
to make room fer the industrial feature.”’ 

New Brighton, Pa.—‘‘ We incline to the belief,’ says the superintendent, ‘‘ that out- 
side of industrial drawing, modelling, ete., more nearly in the line of illustrative school 
work proper, manual training is not suited to smaller nor below the average high towns 
school grade. The future is not clear. Well-qualified teachers are difficult to obtain” 
and public sentiment is not ripe for it.’’ 4 

Pittsburg, Pa.—‘*The cooking school has been wonderfully successful and is very 
popular with our people,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘and it is likely that one or two 
more will be opened.’’ 

Reading, Pa.—‘‘ We are about to introduce manual training; it is pending,’’ says the 
superintendent. 

Tidioute, Pa.—‘‘ Manual training,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘makesour pupils think 
more of themselves, makes them more careful and practical. They do not despise work 
and are more self-reliant. It takes away much of the drudgery of school work. It 
strengthens the muscles, thus aids the mind. It interests parents, thus aids in govern- 
ment. It cultivates the perceptive faculties, demands close attention, connects mind 
with matter, thus laying a broad foundation.”’ 

‘‘ We have not yet done much in iron forging,’’ continues the superintendent. ‘‘I 
think we will finally confine the boy’s work to Sloyd. We desire to add household 
economy.”’ 

Williamsport, Pa.—In reply to a request for statistics, the Office having information 
that led it to believe, erroneously it appears, that this city had introduced manual train- 
ing, the superintendent says, after correcting the mistake, ‘‘If it should, in the course 
of time, prove a success in places where it is now on trial, I feel satisfied that its claims 
as an educational factor will find recognition in this city.”’ 

Providence, R. I.—‘‘ There is no manual training in the public schools of Providence 
aside from drawing, paper-cutting, clay modelling, and sewing.’’ A request for statis- 
tics has as yet failed to elicit a response. 

Newport, R. I.—The school committeemen say that the subject of ‘‘ industrial educa- 
tion’’ has engaged much of their attention during the past year, and they have watched 
with great interest the two schools that have been established by private individuals. 
“We are convinced,’ they say, ‘‘of the great utility of such schools, not only for the 
distinct items of knowledge they impart, but for the invigorating effect of their training 
in a practical way upon the regular school work. 

‘*No way has yet been found by which the common and the industrial schools can be 
made to couperate in point of their respective hours of session. The best way is not 
yet clearly apparent to engraft the subject upon the public school system in an intelli- 
gent, helpful, practical manner. What directionit shall take, where it shall begin and 
where end, what modifications it needs to bring it into our present course of instruc- 
tion, are problems which environ the subject with difficulty. No more important edu- 
cation question has arisen in our midst for many years, and it is to be hoped that it 
will continue to hold attention until industrial training shall attain the footing in our 
curriculum which its importance demands.”’ 

Pawtucket, R. J.—Under the head of manual training the school committee says: ‘‘It 
is also desirable that in connection with our schools there be established, on a limited 
scale to begin with, manual departments for the especial benefit of the boys, wherein 
they should be taught the names and uses of tools employed in the mechanic arts— 
woods in variety, their different qualities and where grown, etc. Passing from our 
schools with even a slight technical knowledge which might with profit be imparted, 
i would prove to be of great value to them on entering upon their practical work of 

‘i : 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The cooking school has recently been enlarged and it is contem- 
plated to introduce manual training into other schools of the city. 

La Crosse, Wis.—It is not yet decided as to the extension of manual training. ‘‘ We 
aro watching other places where shop-work in wood and iron is carried on,’’ says the 
superintendent. 
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At the 43rd anniversary of the New York State Teachers’ Association, Prof. E. A. 
Sheldon ofthe State Normal School at Oswego, read a paper on the ‘‘ Mental Effect of Manual 
Training,” in which he said that the term had a wide range of meaning, as it applies to 
all modes of expression through the instrumentality of the hand. ‘The hand is em- 
ployed to give expression to the ideas that exist in the mind. Manual training is sim- 
ply language put in objective form. As no one questions the value cf language in edu- 
cation, the value of drawing, painting, modelling, and the mechanic arts should also be 
recognized. Modelling comes first, as the simplest and easiest, and is capable of awak- 
ening the deepest interest in the child. It gives definiteness to mental concepts. After 
modelling follow geometric forms in paste-board and paper and the representation of such 
forms by drawing, Here again the mind is trained by deriving its concept from the thing 
which has been formed and drawn. 

It is questionable whether we do not overrate the value of drawing for training the 
eye and the hand and underestimate its bearing on intellectual training, for it not 
only gives accurate concepts, but fixes them permanently. All that is true of work in 
plastic matter is preéminently true of work in rigid substances. ‘‘ There is an instinct 
in a child that gives delight in overcoming difficulties, and leads him to enter upon this 
part of his work with that lively interest that insures the most intense and fixed atten- 
tion.’? A pupil will carry on quite as much intellectual study in connection with tool- 
work as without it, and with more ease. The work, as physical exercise, refreshes 
and invigorates, and as mental training awakens a feeling of conscious strength and 
moral dignity. 

No distinction should be made between the boys and girls in giving book instruction, 
since it is as much adapted to the latter as the former. Sewing and cooking are not as 
effective as the other forms of manual training. Modelling and drawing as mind-train- 
ing studies are beyond dispute; as to shop-work, it is not yet so certain, butin all prob- 
ability will be a valuable aid if educational results are uppermost. 

At the thirty-fourth annual session of the State Teachers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, in September, 1888, a symposium about ‘‘industrial education ’’ was a feature of 
the occasion, the speakers being Mr. Powderly, the head of the protective association of 
workingmen, Mr. Fetterolf, president of Girard College, and Mr. Miller, principal of 
Girard College Manual Training School. Mr. Powderly said that all the change which 
has swept over the face of nationsin the last thirty years is attributable to the work done 
by the schoolmaster, for he gave the foundation to the inventive brain, which had in- 
vented railways and constructed mills, furnaces, and shops, ‘‘and througb the stimu- 
lating influence of our public school system, the best the world has ever known, we find 
the United States ahead of all the nations of the earth in point of advancement in ideas, 
perfection in machinery, and skill in the management of it.”’ But the schools are not 
as good as they will be when they train the mind and hand together. Were a shoemaker, 
dead thirty years ago, to enter a shoe manufactory of the present day, he would turn 
away sick; he would be unable to understand the ‘‘ machine stitcher, heeler, welter, 
laster, pegger, waxer, and buttoner.’? The man of thirty years hence will be even 
more puzzled, ‘* for the wonderful machines that we use to-day will pale into insignifi- 
cance compared with the machines of the near future.’? What has this to do with the 
American youth? Everything. He must not stand in idleness, waiting for something 
to turn up that he knows how to do. A system of industrial schools in which the uses 
of tools and the importance of science and art should be inaugurated for him, because an 
apprenticeship of four to seven years may only put him in possession of a trade for 
which there is no use. Unskilled labor will soon be unknown, and everything will be. 
done by the aid of ‘‘one of the new agencies of ferce,’’ directed by the hand of science. 
“Trades should not be taught in schools; but the American youth should be so in- 
structed in hand and brain as to enable him to cope so successfully with the agencies of 
the world’s production as to break the power of the unscrupulous employer, and make 
machinery the slave of man, instead of the hard, unrelenting master it is to-day.’’ Every 
school should have a machinery laboratory, and a miniature farm attached, and the use 
of the shovel, the pick, and the plough should be taught as well as that of the lathe, 
anvil, and painter’s brush. 

Mr. Fetterolf said in his paper that the education of the great mass of the people of 
our country was done in the publicschools, and as they leave the school they carry with 
them the ideas and habits which they have found in them, and their failure or success 
in life isin a large measure due to these schools. The school should teach the pupil how 
to think and work, to earn his bread, to be a useful member of society, a good citizen, and 
to enjoy life. The school of to-day educates in only one direction—it fails to meet the 
requirements of our changed social condition. It is to be expected, perhaps, that the 
teachers themselves will not be the first to see the defects in any system of education ; 
it is the men who employ our boys who are to judge of the training they have received. 
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Professor Miller in his paper said that two things might be regarded as definitely 
settled already: 1. That the mera! effect. of associating some form of industrial training 
with the purely mental discipline for which the common school has stood hitherto would 
be very great in inculcating just ideas of the dignity of manual employments, and pro- 
moting the higher and nobler views of life which the entertaining of such ideas implies. 
2. That we are firmly committed to the policy or principle of depending upon the 
public school to supply a good many wants with which its functions were regarded as 
very remotely connected only a few years ago; and that among these wants is that of 
skill in the trades, the decline of which has attended the decay of the apprentice sys- 
tem. 

At the thirtieth annual meeting of the New Jersey Teachers’ Association Principal 
John M. Green made a statement that of 160 teachers all but 25 thought that manual 
training should be taught in the public schools. All but 39 were doing everything pos- 
sible in the way of manual training. Onty 77, and these are mainly in country schools, 
are not doing kindergarten work. 

‘‘Our thoughts,’’ says the State superintendent of California, ‘‘are ever seeking expres- 
sion, either in speech or in action; and to express thought by action we must either em- 
body the idea in concrete form or pursue some particular course of conduct. A complete 
education requires the training of the hand to express thought by action, as well as the 
training of the intellect and the power of speech. 

* While some persons may dispute the last assertion, all must admit that it is not the 
mere action itself that trains, but the expression of the thought in the action. Theaim 
of manual training is complete development, and when properly adapted to, and con- 
nected with, other accepted school training it should produce artful hands, seeing eyes, 
and well-trained minds, able to express thought in things as well as in words; able not 
only to express beautiful forms on paper, but to embody those forms in clay, wood, or 
metal. Just how far manual training should be carried as a part of the course of train- 
ing in our public schools must depend upon future experience. In my opinion the pub- 
lic schools should not be called upon to teach special trades, but they may properly lay 
the foundation for any trade and become a help in selecting some particular trade. 

*‘Multitudes of boys and girls, young men and young women, terminate their school 
and college days every year who do not know how to turn their brains or their hands to 
any one occupation by which they can earn an honest living. The State is wealthy in 
proportion to its producers rather than to its consumers; it is therefore argued by many 
wise men that the State should take the industrial education into its own hands.’’ 

The State superintendent of North Carolina discusses the subject of manual training 
in the following terms: ‘‘Education isnot merely, or perhaps principally, book learning, 
not merely a knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, Engiish grammar, geography, 
history, ete.. which the boy or girl may carry into every-day work, but education is 
development of brain power—a development of all the faculties of the mind along 
with physical power and a knowledge of facts. Our young people must be taught to 
think, reason, and observe for themselves, and any process that secures this result will 
educate them. ‘There is much discussion now about manual and industrial training in 
the public schools, and the leading argument in its favor is that in the exercise, mental 
and physical, of doing work with the hands, the young people are not only developed 
physically, but are taught to reason, think, and observe for themselves, and in a prac- 
tical way to apply what they learn from books. * * * Because manual labor is so 
great an educational factor, and because children in cities have not so great opportunities 
in this direction as do thechildren in the rural districts, manual training for the children 
of the cities in some substantial way, either by private means or in the public schools, 
is a thing very much to be desired.”’ 


INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


A meeting looking to the organization of an industrial association was held in Balti- 
more, Md., June 24, 1857, and a permanent organization effected in November follow- 
ing. Many of the teachers belong to this society. 

et his report to the board of trustees of the New York Industrial Education Associa- 
tion, the president sums up the work of the year. Of his remarks we will attempt to 
give but an oniline. 

_ Education, says Dr. Butler, has escaped from the theologian and philanthropist, but 
lingers in the hands of the politician. It is a science. and as a science means the study 
of the child and its environment, means death to whims and fancies, and the gradual 
displacement of crude theory and imperfect methods. This is the platform of the New 
York Industrial Association, which ‘‘believes that education is the training of the child 
for life, and that as our knowledge of the child increases and the conditions of life 
change, the means of education must be adapted to this knowledge and to these condi- 
tions. It views education as not stationary, but progressive, and holds that any endur- 
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ing advance must be the product not of revolution, but of evolution.’”’? Industrial 
training to have its fullest value must be an integral part of general education. This 
is the fundamental principle of the work of the association. If manual training is 
technical training, if it is only a passing fancy, then the association’s work is in vain, 
but as manual training is neither, its work is justified and will be successfal. 

The work is of two kinds, propagandising by literary methods and by establishing 
schools. In the literary way a series of leaflets and another of monographs are pub- 
lished, and a most extensive correspondence, foreign and domestic, obtains with those 
interested in the propaganda, while the officers lecture most assiduously. 

In the educational way, a college, a model school therefor, and a number of special 
classes have been instituted. The college and its model school have been fully spoken 
of in the chapter dealing with the training of teachers; only the public school and 
‘‘extra classes,’’ therefore, claim space here. 

The pupils of several public schools in the vicinity having been invited to enjoy a 
course of manual training free, over two thousand four hundred applied, of whom only 
one thousand four hundred could be received. ‘‘ Overflow classes’? were formed, meet- 
ing in the evening and on Saturday morning. As these classes were held during the 
hours of recreation, they dwindled until they numbered in all 508. 

‘*In accordance with our policy,’’ says Dr. Butler, ‘‘of reaching as many teachers and 
students as possible, we have found extra classes for applicants whenever possible.’’ 
There were 7 such classes in domestic economy, having 111 students, during the year. 
Trained teachers were also furnished to other schools. Several large institutions and 
prominent private schools have been reached in this way. In sewing 466 pupils have 
been instructed in 9 classes, in domestic economy to 251 in 12 classes, in industrial art 
to 37 in 2 classes, and in wood-working to 65 pupils in 3 classes; in all 33 classes and 
930 pupiis. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND STATIS- 
TICS FOR 1887-88. 


So much is being said about manual training as a theory that its existence as a fact has 
not received the attention that would have been accorded had its growth been more 
uniform and its advocates more consistent. Naturally it is to this Office that the edu- 
eating public looks for information as to the annual condition of manual training and 
the progress it annually is making. In our last report we endeavored to find our way 
to some conclusions, though hampered by want of statistics, and the rather diverse 
grounds upon which the subject was being introduced. 

Since that report the theory of manual training has assumed a definite form, and we 
hope that our tables, the first of their kind and, perhaps, not immaculate, will also give 
a definite form to the facts of the subject. 
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In preparing its form of inquiry the Office included thé query as to the date of intro- 
ducing industrial drawing as giving information by implication and, in addition, as a 
means of comparison with the date of the introduction of construction work. It can- 
not see that there is any inference to be drawn from the comparison. The Gates are, as 
arule, very far apart or quite close together. In two or three cases drawing followed 
manual training. 

But it is surprising to find how near the beginning we are of the adoption of manual 
training. Two-thirds of the systems have only been practicing manual training since 
1886; not quite half have been established within a twelve-month, and Jamestown, N. 
Y., where the system has gradually been introduced since 1877, is quite old in this re- 
spect. This is called to the reader’s attention, since it entails incomplete statistics. 

The statistics for drawing, teachers and pupils, were not asked for, although several 
superintendents in their efforts to oblige the Office have included them. In New York 
City and in Meadville and Tidionte, Pa., every teacher is a drawing master or mistress, 
and it is presumed to be the same in many places. 

As to the statistics of the teaching body, it may be said that wood-working requires a 
special teacher; and cooking and sewing, in all likelihood, may be placed in the same cate- 
gory. Jamestown, N. Y., and Knoxville, Tenn., have both an abnormally large corps of 
instructors, due to the wider range of the training, both having introduced printing. At 
Eau Claire, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., and Tidioute, Pa., where the work is well’organ- 
ized, the instructing corps is large in proportion to the other statistics. 

The column giving the grades in which instruction is given is intended merely to 
show where the training as a whole occurs, and not in what particular grades each subject 
of the ccurse is taught, although in two or three instances something of the kind has 
been attmpted. A full synopsis of each return is given in the text! to obviate constantly 
saying a thing and then modifying it in the table. Wood-working is only for boys of the 
upper grammar and high school grades; that is plainly shown. 

Sewing has no particular place. In one place itis given during the ‘‘ second to fourth 
years,’’ in another during the ‘‘ fourth to sixth years;’’ in another in the ‘‘ fourth to 
sixth grades;’’ in another inthe ‘‘ seventh and eighth grades.’’ Grades or years do not 
mean much, however, until itis known that the ‘‘ first grade ’’ is not the last one. 

Cooking is a grammar school study, though the table does not show it. Construction 
is the connecting of the kindergarten with the subjects of tool work, cooking, and sew- 
ing; this also the table does not show; nevertheless it is a fact, as shown by the pro- 
grammes, pp. 852-856. Any changes in curriculum that the introduction of this study 
has caused, that is, in the way of forcing out the older and established studies, are noticed 
under city systems. 

Considering columns 7-10 we find that all manual training work above the kinder- 
garten may be grouped under the four heads of those columns. Wood-working is the 
work for boys, while sewing and cooking are for girls and construction work is taught 
to both boys and girls. The introduction of wood-working is not always accompanied 
with sewing much less with cooking, but itis very evident that where sewing and wood- 
working are both present, the sewing pupils are trequently far more numerous than the 
wood-working. Take Newburg, for instance, where the disparity is as 4is to 1, or New 
York, where it isalmost 5to1. This is natural, for sewing is, like drawing, perfectly 
consistent with work of the school-room. In an age when sewing machines are con- 
stantly becoming cheaper as patents expire and ‘‘the condition of a sewing girl”’ is 
synonymous with poverty, the commercial value of sewing must be small, and even its 
domestic value, except in certain forms, not what it was thirty years ago; but the habits 
of attention which it engenders, facilitated by having something tangible to attend to 
and its peculiar character as a feminine occupation, eminently fit it for the manual 
training of girls, although it is said to be not so effective as other forms (page 872). 

As far as the table goes Washington, Boston, New Haven, New York, Pittsburg, and 
Knoxville are great centres of cooking. At Washington, Boston, New Haven, and Pitts- 
burg the central school plan has been adopted, as described in the report preceding this. 
At New York.and Knoxville this objectionable feature does not obtain. New Haven 
has just introduced the work; at Pittsburg it is likely to be extended, although the New 
York Committee on Manual Training, reporting June 29, 1887, say that as to the intro- 
duction of cooking into this city it had not yet even been dreamed of. It appears that 
the introduction has been facilitated by private means, a citizen, Mr. Phipps, jr., having 
employed a teacher. : 

It is difficult to see how construction work, asa matter of training of the sense of form 
and of developing constructive faculty, can be objected to. None of the disagreeable 
elements of shop-work, so strenuously urged by the opponents of manual training, are 
present; no central shop, no shop in garret or cellar is necessary; the work is done at 
the pupils’ desks. ‘‘ Modelling,’’ says Mr. Chas. G. Leland,? ‘‘is drawing in clay. Any 


1 Page 880 et seqq. ? Circular No. 4, 1882, of this Office, 
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child who can copy an old shoe witha pencil can make it froma plastic material. More 
than this, it is easier to model anything than to drawit.’’ The geometrical conceptions 
implanted by construction (geometrical forms in paper and clay) cannot fail to cominend 
the work to those who would sustain the study of geometry when if: has become a matter 
of definitions, axioms, and logic. In fact, to attack it is to attack object-teaching, and 
thus reverse the usual order of present educational procedure. Drawing is intimately 
connected with construction, the two advancing hand in hand. If the reader will turn 
to p. 843 this fact will be shown as practiced in the schools of Moline, Il. 

At Washington undoubtedly is manual training the most extensively introduced; 
New Haven following, and Paterson, N. J., where ‘‘clay moulding, sewing, and kinder- 
garten work’? is ‘preliminary to all,’”’? comes next. In New York City the work has 
been introduced into several schools only and is an experiment. In Meadville, Pa., 
and Jamestown, N. Y., the work is thoroughly intrcduced, and those systems give the 
instruction only to twelve or fifteen hundred pupils because there are no more to give 
it to. 

Of the 20 systems giving instruction in wood-working 7 have a shop in the building in 
which the manual training pupils pursue their literary studies. In New York City 
there is known to be more than one school thus provided with ashop. Beardstownand 
Minneapolis are known, and Mont Clair thought to have but one shop. Cooking, with 
the exception of New York City, also requires the pupils to attend a central school. 

The totals have been obtained, as they may be of some use to the reader, though in- 
adequate for statistical manipulation. 


TABLE 72.—Number and Duration of Lessons a Week for Manual Training Classes. 


Lessons a Week in— 


Sewing. Cooking. 
System of Public Schools. 
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TOME Stillavate reel etereeccscescocescecccsseveceveccoscaseess cove 5) 1 0 0 0 | 0 1 i 
ts | Contord, BW H... ...<sss.c.0..se00 ees ee he 1} 22 Oo}; oO o| oO 0 0 
14 | Mont Clair, N. J........... DOCLOECOREEE AEE Sri ccosases eh @ att 0 | 0 2 1 
15 | Paterson, N. J... ...... Bereta eess siceeis Saacesisconc! | susssmiWy cseeeren| seeeecte he eatccces| soncceses WR we 
15 | Albany, @e, Wao... : ee, 2 0; O o| 0 0 0 
17 | Jamestown. N. Y...... DOOoRE COO COCE ESRC LEE EEE EC EE PEE ren 3 3 2 | 2 1} (a@)| 4 2 
18 | Newburg, N. Y.......... NE eee ca dvsacesesees sasceecee ees ia 1 0! Oo 0 0 
19 | New York, N. Y........ COCOCOCOUCUUUEEE CELE EREEE poodnon00: (b) 2 i 1 il i 5] +14 
20 | Meadville, Pa............ SCORE PRE is sckcacsenseanneeriee 0 0 Oo| Oo 0 0 3 3 
21 | New Brighton, Pa......... CAGCUE ER CCAEEEE ecco Poaecroneraas a ley 2 1 0 0 0 0 
22 | Pittsburg, Pa........... CeO DOCCONDCOSEEE EERE EEE seveeres 0 0 0 0 L | wcugeeceleseeereen eee eres 
93 | Tidioute, Pa...s-sss0ss.. ......... mee... sap 0 Lae ot 0 0 0 0 
meth Kno xewill emg enet ise sac .s.<concccccccenmmeee ene. 2 cea] mi al 2 1 0 (8) 
25, PPA Claire, WS Beccererteerccesssecesccscesesscemmeeneenss 2; 0 0 0 0 0 0 
26,0 Ha: Crosse vaitisie.--ossaneeserteeceseesess seeconcoeeeen cobooenen Rap onancd econacke Rosterese | ecccerest | ee Peeeeticrlennen ces suiesessse 

{ l { | i 
a‘‘One day each week.”’ bSee text, p. 882. 


Considering Table 72 as a whole, it is a matter of some difficulty to arrive at any gen- 
eral conclusion. Ifthe reader will turn to page 853 he will find the manner in which the 
several subjects have been woven into the public school curriculum of New York City, 
and can draw safer conclusions than can be conveyed by many words. 

Considering the columns individually, lessons in wood-working consume about two 
hours of the week. Minneapolis and Stillwater, Minn., are decided exceptions to this, 
at each place a daily lesson being given; but in both instances wood-working is confined 
to the high schoo! pupils. Had the superintendent of Minneapolis filled the blank for 
manual training schools (those contained in the second part of this section) the statistics 
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of the wood-working department would have been included with them; for it is contem- 
plated to introduce “metal-work (forging ?), and theschool will probably follow the type 
set by the St. Louis Manual Training School. 

The’ lessons last for one bour, or for two, according to their frequency during the week. 
In making these, as in making the following general statements, variations have not 
been noted, and the statements should be compared with the table itself. Sewing 
shows more uniformity; the time a week is two hours, the number of lessons two as & 
rule, the time an hour for each. Peru, Ill, is quite an exception. 

One lesson is Fiven in cooking a week. At New Haven, Washington, Boston, and 
Oskaloosa the time is two or three hours a week; at New York and Knoxville, one. As 
to construction work it seems that in several instances it has just got a finger into the 
glove, if the curriculum of the public schools may be compared to a glove, and in others 
has got the whole hand in, and has the usual thirty minutes consideration every day 
or two. 


TABLE 73.—Cost of Introducing and Sfaintaining Manual Training 


3 Cost of. 
& 
=. 3 2 
6 3 Ua = 
System of Public Schools. = 2 mi par “ 
mH a 2 S| oe 
ty tb} i oy Cay o ~ 
Sy a | fee 
n G | 3 Ge a) 
3° go } a, O- 
5 see es | 
1 z 3 4 £9) 6 
New Haven, Conn.......... sassetnceeteeee NTE e i se os nss sosasaberes- | $1,000 / $900} $119 ]........ ye 420 
Washington, D. Crccccsccsscserecccsseescs es, Pe bcvassrseateses 5,000 | (75500) 7800 |... eee: 
Beardstown, 1 NS ee socsgusseeneeeresevess Meaenccessssscarcicieses 200 | 300 OM 10 10 
1 GTI 61) A, RE EE os cence a Pn | cies 118 |. = A 
Peru, Thee oonocnendesoneanes pnogooDoodte C30 onccongoocoaarenos saoncnacgnoconngeranacee 500 Us 20 5 | 0 
Humboldt, WONVi Sie sees s sesseccseetes jeseaes fever cteaies setthcacvaceess Ne cscceetrec. 100 100 20 |roeeeeees ane Me ccesess 
Oskaloosa, TONVss scccccaseeccssscacscccnescoctemmettmnecmttens sce cnste teres tsucosas OOS estes +! Secectns : 
NS OSEOMWNIASS...1. sescoss cece cats scciecderssecsiesesceacerertoteemeeesacccntssesiecdevesvasees donsciecalletiectesteiece eeeneetee 
SO EMMIS Ga NAGS) csscesesccessccceressiss 183 S06 118 
Winchester, Mass........ Sooncde ae 6 “ TOO! Be scsecee 
Minneapolis, Minn.. BROOCH EEE ERE COCOOCEC COC. COCSCOCCORDUCOI TERRE LCOGREELS BCRRESoTenE lssocaronde | anadenoseos fi eeasincneda eeeremere 
Stillnyater, Winn. ........:<c.+cce- decessetsoscoreasetes Breen coc cvssusesee ee BOs | csecccsecssleecwessasceulieee cnemreee lee ee 
Concord, Ce ee Oe ee ee et | ee 7C0 etl) 100 50 
Mont Clair, N. J... 1 eadisees ans on sne cnet Meee meee et cena veneessees voce] $50 | 40s. cceetteel coc congue ~~. 
Paterson, N. Sisascnes iG ateceeccscuuscsssasssscaceeme de citeccesccsestecossucscessuasae 198 | 940 440 | 424 8&2 
eUBANINT, No 2 SacoGesenscocd sissigasaedeusss cosets eens Se OSERRs rere seceeeetent 690 | 800 175 | 10 15 
Jamestown, N.Y ....... nobaneen 4 sacenses Speen tecteracess weiss comes Speco Pececocore | ae 80 | 10 15 
Newburg, N. Y...... Seecss seecssensavlenemesocestmeatetersenetceceesccreresseteeete ces 705 | 1,400 479 | 1,080 99 
De W Maric NG Y .........00.00000 sivesveeteees deevecass ae AQ509 | TeetOle sn Ocoleeeseeeeeees | MEO 
Inuleue NMS, 22 Ro coon coonoo cocnonennnconooIb Ecce 90 350 | OE eppenoocrnor loose heess 
New Brighton, Pan. dacieceeteritens ses 500 | 4% Peo oes OWS escesce 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Menarcocicadeneccrelceneeiesscceers coessoernesters 800 | b1,100 200) |....5 Prot Bc sscemee 
BRP tee Eerste cs scsavacuesneser<cca cotter cs dusa.c ce: 2,00) 960 200 | 500 50 
Knoxville, MISES) ccc sence vcsss ‘easaccceeasemeasegetaee siusccesteescs-+s| Cteeaceseeel | ly Aen lis 199 o61 
Eau Claire, Wis Mees vicasscnedceudiessse ero eeerenene weirs sausteuatesteceteavess 323 720 | 3 “he ~ 10 4! 5 
Via CORSE MINIS) .cc.nsc2seees ccsene Rc core Em | PS ce (eo: + fos , ae 
| 
@otal......... Re tenis Sein eee sscsocesnncgesee ove] 19, 127) | 22988) 6, 179 im) 3,154 | 1,526 
aDonated by ladies, b Paid by a citizen for two years, 


Ons of the great objections to introducing manual training is the cost. This is per- 
fectly valid as applied to the shop adjunct in which wood-working is given, but it will 
not hold against construction work, which has lately taken a definite shape. 

The New York iia on manual training gave the following estimates of the cost— 


(a) Of beginning: 


Workshop outfig...... FpUCCOOEE EL CCE RCEEETE PEER REEEIU nC: EtAc onCE BADE EOS OuOSeo onovocacanooneaicoantiadane 4s) 
Kitchen outfit....... dvenceegeescuecesecees es essesiwesuaasieaaes aon 0s0nes.sieunans/snsiiendeaneiemeemeeyeenenrsnrasne<desonimraete 
Construction or preparing room Moye TALKS) 0 ea agce roc. coococescosnoaocnoeacoon cooooscoocencoceanesamoccices = ED 


(6) Of maintaining for a year: 
Renewing outfit, 10 Be: cent.; of— 


Workshop... aveeesssovsensonclemrneemmenenser: Pedeescesectseneee Seacueee Ret Ceee eee eeeteoasersescsescstesesesss) gel 

Kitchen... BOE 050710010000 oOo ORaNSOCUOEEE sudvougoce sue seee cee ne eee eeee oars ass os ecessescuscesss soul 
Material for— 

WWood-workino...1tc eee sas sdeseesdesngeceseeescereseemmmeaee Meee sce Eien oc 50 

Kitchen.. ouwonpeacenetteee MOU C ics ovseessosescseces a 100 


Construction WTOTK vovevssvere se bade destleeecceaceee us eses ce Mteeeeeeteenetesic ssa ccsseessacsscesaceecteteeee mann 
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To pay the teachers necessary to instruct 60 departments in wood-working, cooking, 
and sewing, respectively, and 240 departments in construction work, the committce 
estimate that $65,000 would be required and, in addition, $3,500 for an assistant super- 
intendent. The committee does uot say what each kind of teacher should be paid, or 
how the amount should be apportioned; but as it vives the cost of introducing manuai 
training as construction work and sewing into all these schools, and as wood-working and 
cooking into one-third of the grammar schools (of which there are 60), some idea may 
ut least be obtained of the relative-cost of the force teaching these wood-working and 
cooking, it being understood that a teacher of cooking is not available as a master of a 
wood-working shop, and that both subjects are grammar school ‘‘ departments.” 

The cost of teaching construction and sewing 7 a/l the schools and wood-working and 
cooking ix 20 grammar schools will be, estimates the committee, $25,000; that is, for 
teachers’ salaries. The estimate, as stated above, for salaries of a force to teach the sev- 
eral forms of manual training in ail the city schools, including wood-work and cooking 
in CO grammar schools, is $65,000, It follows then that the cost of the force for teach- 
ing wood-working and cooking in 40 grammar schools is $40,000, and as for 60 grammar 
schools it would be $80,000, the comparatively insignificant sum of $5,000 is lett for the 
teaching of sewing in 60 grammar schools and construction work in 240 ‘‘ departments.’’ 
Considering this and the fact that no outfit is required or workshop to be fitted up, ob- 
jections to the costliness of construction work are vot well founded, unless the word be 
used by the objectors in a figurative sense as applied to waste of time. 

Returning to the inferred estimate of $40,000, and for the sake of the argument con- 
sidering the teachers of wood-working and cooking to be on an equality as to pay, $20,009 
may be assumed to be the cost for the teaching of 40 wood-working ‘‘ departments’? or 
shops; that 1s, $500 for teaching each department; not $500 a teacher, however. It is 
the same for cooking. Having obtained the cost of teaching we can now complete the 
committee’s estimate. Using the figures given above and forming a table, the cost cf 
starting and running a wood-working department for one year has been estimated to be: 


Quit filtheares.cccsceesseseeee eosteseetees cree Rac aterecenereelovecsesiseccaes MITER Cr Co ere eceees covcceouesssss . $300 
Preparing room... ReosocosoocadGoce eeedee 60 
Material used........... Geeeeee Peiiassnsenteeet ens ss Seer sie ou ceussassaasseruaceeeneteeee 


A OtwleCostz0 fev.OOU-\OLIAINGOTMTSUN CAT ...-c.,.2....e++05-serenscececettiecscoacecsseccstsnssess 910 


The following year it will be about 5580, the new tools and repairs about $30. 

if there be in Table %3 any systems having, so far, only introduced one subject, and 
which also give the number pursuing it, some averages could be made. Such, in point 
of fact, there are for wood-werking and for cooking; sewing and construction are too in- 
expensive to call for comment. In our last report, however, it was remarked that the 
cost per capita of introducing wocd-working ‘‘isa very difficult question to discuss. The 
word ‘equipment’ may include many things at one place not included by it at another, 
vitiating results as to per capita cost. Nor is this the only obstacle. In a public school 
the pupil or his fictitious representative ‘in average attendance’ occupies the same desk 
every day of the school year, in these schools for manual training only an hour or two 
every week, and then gives place to another.’’ From this it will be understood what is 
meant by ‘‘Attendance Weekly”’ and ‘‘ Size of Class’’ in the following table and why 
we use these terms: 


Per capita cost of instruction in wood-working. 


Lessons — 2 F 
ee ele. g Per capita cost of— 
3 : = 
= Outfit, based Maintaining, 
System of Public Schcols. Dura- {| & on— based on— 
Gta — is 
er. jofeach.| & ri 
Pat atlend- Size of Ations. Size of 
oe poe Class, ‘ Class. 
wm |Weekly Weekly. 
hours ; 
Mita nab Old t, WON Asesc-s0ccecssecessececeeseoereeere ee 2 12; . $4.17 $8. 33 $5. 00 $10. 60 
Wostom, NUASS. We. cccscccscascecsccscseectceerceeeceomeen i QL 20 asd. 00 50. 00 7.50 73. 00 
Springfield, Bi{ass.......s.sceesscers sseseeseiors nooasad i ca 2 65. 68 41.66 | 626.27 6192.66 
Concord, N.4........ egies saeco nace ssc teeter Mievasy 1 Py 10 5. 00 50. 00 | 10. 00 100. 60 
Alwany, N. Veo. ... al 2 2| 94 2.40] 26.00 | 4,C0 | 41. 65 


aThis has been inferred in this way: The total cost for the first year, outfitand maintenance, 
was $2,500 for 20 pupils; that is, $12.50 or $125. For the last year for maintenance alone it was 
$1,500; that is, 27.50, or $75. The expense for maintenance during the last from the expense for 
maintenance and outfit of the first year leaves the amounts we have given.. 

6 Not including a class of 38 teachers. 
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Cooking is the only form of manual training that has as yet been introduced into Pitts- 
burg, thus giving an excellent opportunity for instituting the inquity now in hand. 
The cos of the outfit (‘‘fitting up the room’’) was $800, and the classes are composed 
of 15 pupils, $53.33 per capita on that basis, but as there were 5 different classes in- 
structed each week for ten weeks and forty weeks in the school year, 300 pupils were 
instructed, and on such a basis extraordinary the per capita cost would be $2.66; such 
is the duplicity of per capita. ‘The expense attending the instruction for the year was 
$86.66, on the basis of a class of 15; on the number instructed, however, it was much 
lower, being but $4.33. At New Haven cooking is estimated to cost $1,000; size of class 
not given. : 

By referring to Table 79, Column 2, it will appear that the cost of the outfit of the 
schools of this table is very much smaller than the value or cost of the apparatus of the 
schools there given. 

Springfield, Mass., pays its teacher $1,200; New Haven, $900; Concord, $700; Al- 
bany, $800; Mont Clair, $450, all in charge of wood-working. At Pittsburg the cook- 
ing teacher is paid $1,100; at New Haven, $700. As to the pay of sewing teachers there 
are no statistics; and construction work. is so interlaced with the regular school work 
that it is perhaps impossible to separate the two so as to obtain the cost of teaching. 

The cost of materials is far less than the amount paid the teaching force, which is, ac- 
cording to the table, by far the most expensive feature of maintaining this instruction; 
for the heavy expenditures for tools and building to begin work with is only an immediate 
one. ‘The incidentals in some cases include rent. The cost for material in New Yorkis 
due very likely to the fact that this is the year of beginning, and that expenses for new 
tools are included, it being impossible to separate them from the cost of material. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE RETURNS TO THIS OFFICE. 


Oakland, Cal.—A beginning of manual training at Oakland, California, was made, 
apparently at the opening of 1886-87, by connecting with the Lincoln School there. A 
large carpenter shop has been equipped with lathes, 21 work-benches, and 21 sets of 
tools for working in wood. Classes are formed and come to the shop at stated times for 
instruction. Principal McClymonds is assisted in the work of instruction two half days 
each week by the department mechanic. A drawing teacher also gives instruction in 
the shop as needed. 

New Haven, Conn.—The several forms of manual training (introduced in 1886, two 
years after the introduction of industrial drawing) employed in the schools of this city 
are as follows: 

1. Drawing: Two teachers are employed in teaching form-study and free-hand draw- 
ing, and another in teaching mechanical drawing. 

2. Kindergarten: One kindergarten, with two teachers, is carried on in connection 
with the training school. The occupations and other forms of busy work are univer- 
sally employed in the primary schools. 

3. Sewing is taught all girls during the fourth, fifth, and sixth years of school life. 

4, Cooking and domestic economy: Instruction is given in this branch to girls in the 
seventh grade two hours a week. 

5. Wood-working: Boys in the seventh and eighth grades receive two hours’ instruc- 
tion a week in this branch. 

The pupils leave their regular building to receive instruction in wood-working and 
cooking, the last subject haying been just introduced. The total number of pupils re- 
ceiving manual training is about 12,000. 

The cost of the plant for wood-working only was about $1,000; for a teacher of: this 
subject during the year, $900; for materials $119, and for incidentals $420. Cocking, 
as estimated, will cost $700 for an instructor, $125 for rent, $125 for material, and $50 
for incidentals. 

Washington, D. C.—Drawing was introduced in 1874, manual training in 1886. Kin- 
dergarten work in the first four grades, sewing in the 4th, 5th, and 6th, shop work and 
cooking in the 7th and 8th, and high school (where wood-work, however, is exchanged 
for metal-working), and model construction and drawing in all the grades form, it will 
be seen, a closely connected and progressive course. The pupils leave their buildings 
for wood-work and cooking. 

The regular teachers, 520, teach model construction and drawing to 34,850 pupils, 
in lessons lasting from fifteen to twenty minutes, in the lower grades for tour or five 
times weekly; in the upper grades for one hour, two or three times weekly. Sewing is 
given to three thousand girls by three teachers in one lesson weekly, lasting for one 
hour. Cooking is followed by 921 girls, who are instructed once weekly for two hours 
by four teachers. i 

Shop work falls into two divisions: (1) Wood-working, six teachers, 1,020 pupils; 
two lessons of an hour, or one lesson of two hours a week; (2) foundry and forge, one 
teacher, 112 pupils; two lessons a week of one hour, or one lesson of two hours. 
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In model construction and drawing, forty or fifty pupils (the school) forms a class, 
and of these there are 520, excluding high, normal, and rural schools. A sewing class, 
of which there are sixty, is made up of about fifty; a class In wood-working, of which 
there are ninety, of from twelve to eighteen; a class in metal-working, of which there are 
fifteen, is also made up of twelve or eightcen, and the sixty cooking classes have each 
fifteen pupils. 

The outfit cost $5,000; teachers, $7,550; materials, $500. 

Beardstown, Jil. —The work introduced in 1286, three years subsequent to the intro- 
duction of industrial drawing, embraces (1) primary busy work; (2) moulding relief 
maps and other forms; (3) making simple apparatus; (4) shop work and drawing. The 
drawing is under the charge of the regular teachers. Wood-carving, scroll-work, join- 
ery, and geometric forms are under a Single instructor. 

Manual training is given in the seventh and eighth grades; the girls, as yet, only re- 
ceiving instruction in design, etc. The shop in which the boys receive their instruction 
in joinery is located in the basement of the school building in which they pursue their 
other studies. About 12 pupils form aclass. The number of pupils who received man- 
ual training was 80, the lessons a week were 2, each continuing for an hour. 

The cost of the plant was about $200, for the teacher during the year $300, of materi- 
als $25, of new tools and repairs $10, and of incidentals $10. 

Moline, [Ul.—Industrial drawing was introduced in 1879, followed in 1883 by what Su- 
perintendent Mack prefers to call a ‘‘course in hand-craft?’ for the grades below the 
high school (see p. 843), very systematic, conservative, and it is understood effective. The 
course is for the most part based on drawing, being adapted to pupils of both sexes and 
all ages, and developing esthetic and constructive sense; and not requiring the pupils to 
leave their room. Materials cost $100 to $125 for 1887-88. 

Peoria, Ill,—Under the head of ‘‘ industrial training ’’ the superintendent of this sys- 
tem speaks of the wood-working instruction given in the high school building. The 30 
pupils following the course belong to the third and fourth years of the highschool. We 
regret we have received no response to our inquiries. * 

Galesburg, Jll.—For the past four years kindergarten principles have been employed 
in the primary grades, and during the last year wood-working instruction has been at- 
tempted, the basement of the high school building beingusedforashop. At firstthe work 
was carried on under a student of the Chicago Manual Training School, for an hoar daily. 

Peru, Jil.—Here manual training preceded industrial drawing by two years. The 
training takes the name of carpentry and sewing. It is intended to add wood-carving to 
be done by the students at their desks as drawing now is. 

There are two instructors, one for carpentry, another for sewing. To the carpentry 
class, composed of 20 pupils of the grammar and high school grades, instruction is given 
four times a week, each lesson continuing for 45 minutes. To receive these lessons the 
boys leave their building. To the girls, aclass of 18 high school pupils, four sewing les- 
sons are given weekly, each lesson lasting for 45 minutes. 

The plant cost $300. The teachers received $125 during the year, and the material 
used cost $20. For new tools and repairs $5 were expended. 

Humboldt, Iowa.—Manual training, as also industrial drawing, was introduced herein 
1887. The object is to give instruction in the care of tools and in elementary joinery. 

The instruction is given to two classes of 12 each, composed of boys and girls drawn 
from the sixth to the tenth grades. Two lessons are given a week to each class, the 
lesson continuing for one hour, the pupils leaving their building. 

ee cost $100. For the year the teacher was paid about $100, and the material 
cost 520. 

Oskaloosa, sowa.—Manual training was introduced in 1886, and was preceded one 
year by industrial drawing. The characteristics of this course are original designing in 
drawing, pupils advancing from simple designs to those of floor mats, wall paper, etc., 
while cooking and sewing are given to the pupils of the Saturday evening school. In 
this Saturday evening school, originally for the poor only, the classes in the several sub- 
jects assemble, the pupils retaining for their own what is sufficiently well made to be used. 

The classes, composed of six or eight, are under the charge of eight teachers and re- 
ceive instruction for about two hours once a week. The whole number of pupils receiv- 
ing this instruction was 130, drawn from the primary grade. 

The outiit was a donation of a number of ladies, the teachers give their services gratui- 
tously, the materials not donated cost $100. ‘‘Last summer [of 1888],”’ says Super- 
intendent Scott, “‘ the school board appropriated $150 in aid of the Ladies’ Industrial School 
and opened in one of the school buildings in the other end of the town to aid pupils in 
that locality.’”’ 

Boston, Jass.—Industrial drawing was introduced in 1871 and manual training 1881 
to 1883. Sewing is well established; carpentry and cooking are but experimental. The 
pupils leave their building to receive instruction in cooking and carpentry. 
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Sewing is taught twice a week to about 10,000 girls in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
years of their school course. These classes are taught by 30 teachers; cooking is taught 
to about 1,500 girls of the two upper grammar classes by 4 teachers once a week for half 
a year. Carpentry is given to 350 boys of the two upper grammar classes by 2 teachers 
once a week for two hours. A class in cooking and in carpentry consists of 20 pupils; 
in sewing, of 56. f 

Springjield, Mass.—Industrial drawing was introduced in this system in 1870, and 
manual training not until 1886. The objeci of the instruction is to give every -boy in 
the senior grammar grade, who desires it, one and one-half hours’ practice a week with 
tools, and to give daily lessons throughout a three years’ course, to such high school 
pupils as elect to take it, in wood and metal work and mechanical drawing. When the 
high school department shall have been established the pupils of the literary depart- 
ment are to be taken in classes, each of twelve, and to be given one and one-half hours 
of shop practice and three-fourths of an hour in drawing for five days of the week. 

The work is in carpentry and wood turning, under one instructor. The pupils, 126 
in all, are divided into classes of twelve. The grammar grade pupils, 62, receive one 
lesson a week, the high school pupils, 26, receive two shop lessons and one in drawing. 
There is also a class (divided, perhaps, into several classes) composed of 38 teachers, 
which receives instruction once a week in the shop. The pupils leave their building 
to receive the instruction, which is equally divided between carpentry and turning 

The cost of the plant was $500. The salary of the instructor is $1,2C0; the cost of 
the materials for the year was $188, of new tools and repairs, $806, and ofincidentals, $118. 

Winchester, Jfass.—Industrial drawing was introduced into this system in 1872 and 
manual training in 1887. At present only sewing and carpentry have been introduced. 

For each of the tsvo subjects there is an instructor. Two hundred and fifty boys and 
girls are instructed in sewing, in lessons of 45 minutes each. In carpentry a class of 15 
boys are instructed for one hour, leaving their building. Sewing is taught to the pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, carpentry in the eighth and ninth. The sewing 
classes are either 20 or 40. : 

The plant cost $150. The amount paid teachers during the year was $300, and the 
cost of material was $100. 

Binneapolis, Minn.—Manual training followed the introduction of industrial drawing 
in this city after a lapse of nine years. The work is closely connected with the public 
school system, and is considered as an integral part of it. The work in wood is confined 
to the high school, while sewing, moulding, and modelling are confined to the lower grades. 

There are five instructors and 150 pupils in wood-work, receiving a lesson each school 
day during the week. The sewing classes receive two lessons weekly, the moulding and 
modelling classes but one; the classes are composed of from 15 to 20 pupils. Pupils do 
not leave their building. 

No financial statistics are given. The system has a high school course of manual 
training now confined to wood-working, but metal work is soon to beadded. ‘This would 
have caused the statistics of the wood-working department to have been placed in the 
tables dealing with manual training schools had they been sufficiently fuil. 

Stillwater, Minn.—In the high school shop the manual training is conducted according 
to Goss’s ‘‘ Bench Work,’’ and in lower grades according to Thompson’s ‘‘ Manual.’’ 

The work in the high school is under one instructor and is given to classes of six, daily 
foronehour. In lower grades regular teachers give the instruction under the head of ‘‘ gen- 
eral lessons’’ once a week. In neither case are pupils required to leave their building. 

The cost of introducing was about $300. 

Concord, N. H.—Industrial drawing and manual training appear to have been simul- 
taneously introduced intothecity system. Theschool of carpentry which has been estab- 
lished, other forms to be added scon, will accommodate 100 pupils. 

The classes, of ten pupils each, each receive one lessen a week, continuing for two and 
one-half hours, the pupils leaving the building in which they are instructed in other 
branches. The work is under one instructor, and is pursued by 100 pupils. 

The cost of the outfit for thisinstruction was $500. Thesalary of the teacher was $700; 
the cost of the materials used during the year, $150; of new tools and repairs, $100; of 
incidentals, $50, 

In addition to the above statistics furnished by Superintendent Rundlett, the office is 
in receipt of information respecting the work of school since its foundation given by Mr. 
Geo. O. Cross, of Concord, to the following effect: 

Although the school year has 36 weeks, the average attendance of the pupils at the 
manual training school is about 64 hours for the year. The school was opened January 
31, 1887, with 59 pupils the first week; average attendance for the first 16 weeks, 67. In 
September, 1888, it opened with 77 and closed with 85. The statistics above are for the 
year beginning September, 1888. 

Hoboken, N. J.—The citizens of Hoboken have raised $4,079 for ‘‘ industrial educa- 
tion,’’ thus securing a like amount from the State, in accordance with the law which 
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provided that any locality raising $3,000 or more could obtain an equal amount from 
the State treasury. A sewing teacher has been employed and has under her instruction 
between six and seven hundred girls. The industrial association, having charge of this 
matter, intends to provide shops in which two or three trades for boys are to be taught. 
The shops will be located in a central part of the city, and will be ‘‘separate from the 
public schools,’’ beginning work in October, 1888. Ata meeting of the trustees of the 
industrial association, May 28, the following curriculum was decided upon for the ensuing 
school year: (1.) To continue the teaching of graded lessons in plain sewing in five pub- 
lic schools, where 600 pupils are now taught. (°.) To teach graded lessons in embroid- 
ery, each Saturday, to a class composed of high school pupils. (3.) To teach cooking, 
in lessons of an hour and a half each day, at 4 p. m., and to select pupils from the pub- 
lie and other schools. (4.) To teach wood-work to the boys of the four high classes of 
the grammar and other schools, two lessons a week, and to give such pupils lessons in 
mechanical drawing. 

Mont Clair, N. J.—This town was among the first to adopt mannal training, having 
introduced it in 1882, ten years subsequent to the introduction of industrial drawing. 
The aim is discipline. The instructian is confined to the pupils below the high school. 
This instruction consists (1) of drawing, cutting geometric forms in pasteboard, (2) clay 
modelling, (3) use of carpenters’ tools, (4) wood-carving, (5) needle-work. Drawing is 
taught in all grades, and kindergarten occupations below the sixth year. 

The shop-work is under one instructor, who has under him 40 boys drawn from the 
7th grade and divided into two classes, each class receiving two lessons a week of one 
hour. The workshop is situated in the attic of the school-house. Cutting geometric 
forms in pasteboard is taught in the sixth year to 40 pupils, clay modeiling to 40 pupils 
of the seventh year, wood-carving to 35 in the eighth year, needle-work to 115 in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years. Drawing, taught in all grades, is given to 700. Two 
lessons are given a week, the lesson continuing for one hour. The classes vary in size 
from 15 to 25. In cutting geometric forms, clay-modelling, and wood-carving there are 
two classes for each subject; in drawing there are 16 classes, and in sewing 6. 

The cost of the outfit for this instruction was $350. The teacher was paid $450. The 
other school expenses cannot be separated from the gross expenditure for the schools. 

Paterson, N. J.—‘‘ The special characteristics of the system are that the branches are 
intended to develop thought while training the hand, hand and brain being co-labor- 
ers.”? The training, as also industrial drawing, was introduced in 1887. The branches 
taught are drawing, mechanical and industrial; wood- working, on the basis of ‘‘ work- 
ing drawings’’; clay moulding, sewing, and kindergarten work preparatory to all. 

There are two instructors in drawing and one for wood-working. The regular teach- 
ers teach allelse. Drawing is taught in all grades; in the high school mechanical draw- 
ing is taken up. Wood-working is followed by the grammar and high school pupils, 
who are instructed in classes of about 24, the 378 pupils being formed into 16 classes. 
Sewing is taught in grammar and high school grades. Pupils in the shopwork leave 
the building to receive their lesson. The pupils who receive manual training in their 
seats number 7,913. 

The cost of the equipment was $198. The teachers were paid $940. Materials used 
during the year cost $440; new tools and repairs, $424; rent, $38; janitor, $45, and inci- 
dentals $38. 

Albany, N. Y.—In October, 1887, the board of education adopted resolutions to the ef- 
fect that (1) it is expedient and advisable that manual training be added as a part of 
the course of instruction in our public schools, and (2) for the purpose of giving the 
new system a fair trial in the most economical manner possible, one of the rooms in the 
basement of the high school building be fitted up as a wood-working shop, that a com- 
petent instructor be employed to teach the boys in attendance at the high schooi in the 
proper use of wood-working tools for a period of one year, the total cost not exceeding $1,5C0. 

Though manual training has just been introduced, industrial drawing has been taught 
since 1876. The work is in carpentry or wood-working, as it is indifferently called, and 
is confined to the high school pupils, the shop being in the building. 

There is a single instructor giving lessons to 250 boys divided inio classes of 24. Two 
lessons are given a week, continuing for 40 minutes each. 

The equipment cost $600. The teacher is paid $800 annually. During the year $175 
were expended for materials, $10 for new tools and repairs, and $15 for incidentals. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—All the pupils in the primary and secondary receive daily instruc- 
tions in the use of their hands, training them to become skilful in various employments. 
In the grammar and high schools a course of instruction is pursued by as many young 
ladies as can be accommodated at present, numbering about 250 during the year. The 
boys and men receive instruction and learn how to use various implements in the depart- 
ment of mechanicarts. In the printing office both boys and girls learn to set type and 
to do other kinds of work to be learned therein. 
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Newburg, N. Y.—Industrial drawing, introduced in 1880, was followed by manual 
training in 1886. The mattersof instructions are carpentry and sewing. The carpentry 
instruction now extends over a three years’ course, but will be continued through a 
fourth year. 

There are two instructors, one for each of the two subjects taught. - The eight classes 
in carpentry are composed of pupils, 12 to 16 in a class, drawn from the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth years. Each classreceives one lesson a week, continuing for two and 
a half to three hours. The pupils of these classes leave their building to receive their 
instruction. In sewing there are 20 classes, composed of from 20 to 25 pupils, each class 
receiving an hour’s instruction during the week. Incarpentry there areinall 101 pupils; 
in sewing, 434. Drawing is taught in all grades. 

The cost of the equipment was $705. During the year $1,400 was paid: For teachers’ 
salaries, $479; for materials used,$479; for new tools and repairs,$1,080; for incidentals, 
$99. 

New York, N. Y.—Drawing was introduced in 1875, manual training in February, 1888. 
The subjects of study are classified as “‘ form and drawing ’’ (cutting and modelling is 
covered by the word form), wood-working, sewing, andcooking. Form and drawing are 
taught in all grades, wood-working in the 5 highest grammar grades for males, sewing 
in the highest three primary grades and 5 lowest grammar grades for females, sewing in 
the two grammar grades next above the highest sewing grade. Pupils do not leave 
their building. 

In ‘‘form and drawing’’ every class teacher isa manual training teacher also. In 
wood-working there are two teachers, in sewing four, and in cooking two. In ‘‘form 
and drawing’’ thereare 6,176 pupils, in wood-working 398, in sewing1,919, in cooking 311. 

In ‘‘ form and drawing ’’ the pupils of the primary grades receive 4 or 5 lessons a week 
for 20 or 30 minutes weekly; in the grammar grades the number of lessons varies, the 
time in grades 1 to 5 is 2hours weekly, in grades 6to 8,15 hours. In wood-working the 
time given by the grammar grades is 2 hours a week, number of lessons varying. In 
sewing the primary and grammar grades have 1 lessonof an hour, weekly. In cooking 
1 lesson of an hour is given to the grammar grade, as above described. 

No specified number is required in any class, but in grammar schools classes must av- 
erage 35 pupils to a teacher; in primary schools, 50. In ‘‘form and drawing’”’ there are 
155 classes; In wood-work, 15; sewing, 65; cooking, 10. 

The cost of the outfit was $4,509; for teaching, $1,491; for materials, $3,075; for in- 
cidentals, $301. 

The reader is referred to the course in the schools of the city in which manual train- 
ing has been introduced, p. 853. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Statistics of the manual training schools are given on p. 898; infor- 
mation as to the cooking school will be inserted here. 

In the fall of 1884 a kitchengarden was opened by several young ladies in the base- 
ment ofachurch. The attendance rapidly increasing the Cleveland Domestic Training 
Association was formed, and in February, 1887, a cooking class was inaugurated, and, 
with the permission of the board of education, fifty girls from one of the public schools 
received lessons at the school. In September, 1857, the cooking department of the as- 
sociation became a regular branch of the Cleveland Manual Training School. ‘‘A sum 
of money was set aside to defray the expenses of teaching a certain number of pupils from 
the city public schools,’’ and by this arrangement 421 girls each received ten lessons free 
of cost.’’ 

‘‘ This enterprise, ’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘opens up a field of very great interest, 
second to none in practical importance.’? The aim is to teach plain cooking. The pu- 
pils instructed at the school, practice what they have been taught at home. 

Meadville, Pa.—Manual training was introduced into this system about three years 
ago. In the first and second years of the instruction the work consists of (1) modelling 
in clay geometric solids and common objects based upon those forms as types; (2) stick- 
laying to represent common objects in two dimensions; (3) paper folding and paper cut- 
ting, etc.; (4) tablet-laying as an introduction to designing; (5) drawing, to show facts 
represented by sticks, tablets, etc. In the third and succeeding years drawing is taught 
in its three departments—representation of form, decoration of form or designing, facts 
of form or the making of working drawings. In making designs pupils are required 
not only to draw the design but to cut the units from colored paper and to arrange these 
units so as to form the design in harmonizing colors. Every pupil is encouraged to make 
every object for which he has a working drawing in any material that may be conven- 
ient. The work of construction is done at home. 

The instruction in its several forms is given by the regular teachers to the pupils at 
their desks, all pupils being taught three times a week in lessons of 30 minutes each. 
A special teacher instructs the regular teachers. 

The cost of introducing was $90; of materials used during the year, $50. The special 
teacher received $350 for his service. 
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New Brighton, Pa.—Industrial drawing was introduced in 1881, followed in 1886 by 
manual training. The instruction given is in sewing and wood-working. 

There is a teacher for each subject of manual training, while in drawing the instruc- 
tion is given by the regular teachers. In sewing and wood-working there are two classes 
for each subject composed of grammar-grade pupils, a class being made up of 25. Each 
class receives two lessons a week, the lesson continuing for 70 minutes. The pupils do 
not leave their building. 

The cost of introducing plant was $500; for teachers’ salaries $400 were expended, 
and for incidentals, materials, ete., $100. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—luadustrial drawing was introduced in 1880, but as yet the matter of 
manual training adopted has been cooking, introduced during the year under review. 

The instruction is given to pupils of the sixth year of school life, the pupils leaving 
their building to receive it. There are five classes each week of 15 each, for ten weeks. 
The number receiving the training during the year was 300. 

The cost of introducing the subject was $500; the salary of the teacher, $1,100; of the 
material used, $200. 

Tidioute, Fa.—Manual training preceded industrial drawing, introduced in 1887, by 
two years. The subjects taught are drawing, free-hand and mechanical; Sloyd carpen- 
try and lathe work; forging; floriculture; and sewing. 

For carpentry, wood turning, mechanical drawing, and sewing there are special 
teachers. The three carpentry classes are composed of ten each, receiving three lessons 
of an hour each week, the pupils leaving their building. In wood turning there are two 
classes of four pupils each, instructed three times a week for one hour. In sewing there 
are five classes of twenty each, instructed twice a week for one hour. In mechanical 
drawing there are three classes of ten each, instructed twice a week for one hour. Free- 
hand drawing and floriculture are taught in all grades. Lathe work and mechanical 
drawing is confined to the high school grade, and carpentry and sewing to the interme- 
diate and grammar grades. 

The cost of the equipment was about $2,600; for instructors during the year, $900; for 
materials, $200; for new tools and repairs, $500; for incidentals, $50. . 

Knozville, Tenn.— Manual training and industrial drawing have just been introduced. 
i — area kitchengarden, carpenter shop, printing shop, a cooking and a sewing 
school, 

For carpentry, printing, and sewing there is 1 teacher respectively; for cooking and 
house-work, 2. In carpentry there are 50 pupils, in printing 50, in sewing 105, and in 
cooking and house-work the same number. ‘wo hours each week are devoted to these 
studies, which are given to pupils of the first, fifth, and sixth grades, they not leaving 
their building. About 25 form a class, and there are two classes in each subject. 

The cost of teachers during the year was $1,447; of materials, $115; of tools and re- 
pairs, $199, and incidentals, $361. 

It is contemplated to extend the training throughout the system. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—Industrial drawing wasintroduced in 1879 and manual training in 
1884. The features of the course are carpentry work, blacksmithing, and wood turning. 
Principal McGregor characterizes the work as purely educational, nothing in the shape 
of trade teaching being attempted. 

Each subject has an instructor. In carpentry there are 46 pupils taught in three 
classes; in blacksmithing there are 12 pupils forming two classes; and in wood-turning 
there are 8 pupils forming two classes. Each class receives two lessons a weex, each 
lesson running for one and a half hours. The work is voluntary and pupils are admitted 
from the grammar or high school grades, and pursue the course in the following order: 
Carpentry, biacksmithing, and wood turning. They, of course, are obliged to leave 
their building to receive the instruction. 

The cost of introduction was $325; during the year $720 was paid for teachers, $30 
for material, $10 for new tools, and repairs and incidentals, $5. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Industrial drawing was introduced in 1884, manual training in 1886. 
The instruction takes the form of clay modelling, cutting and folding paper into various 
geometric forms, and making simple articles in wood. The latter work is optional, how- 
ae. a0 the schools below the high school have training in the several subjects above 
mentioned. 


B.—STATISTICS OF MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
THE IMPERIAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF MOSCOW. 


‘* When the mariner,” says Mr. Webster, ‘“‘has been tossed for many days in thick 
weather and in an unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the 
storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude and ascertain how fart the 
elements have driven him from histruecourse.’’? Before ‘‘imitating this prudence,’’ and 
referring to the point from which the Russian system departed to proselyte America, let 
us hope that our endeavor will not be disposed of by saying, in the language of one of 
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Moliére’s physicians, ‘‘ That was so; but we have changed all that, and now practice 
medicine in an entirely different fashion.’’ The claim as to the educative character of 
the instruction at the manual training school is implicitly respected; indeed, how would 
it be possible to go wrong when Professor Woodward, in his ‘‘ Manual Training School,” 
expressly tells us that ‘‘ Mr. Runkle looked deeper into the problem than had Della-Vos; 
he saw that shop instruction, essential to a mechanical engineer, had elements of value 
in a general education.”’ 

‘This school, [the one of which we are speaking],’’ says Professor Runkle, in 1877, 
‘is entitled to the leading place in any list of schools given mechanic art education, on 
account of the fact that it was the first to put this instruction upon a strictly scientific 
and educational basis—first, by separating the laboratories or instruction shops from 
the manufacturing establishment, and second, by working outa systematic scheme of 
instruction in each of the underlying arts.”’ 

The same authority describes the school under four heads—Organization, Administra- 
tion, Method of Instruction in the Mechanic Arts, School Workshops. With the admin- 
istration we are not concerned. The method of instruction, which is a quotation from 
a description by Director Della-Vos, has been given for the most part on page 829, and 
we will, therefore, devote our attention exclusively to what is required of the student 
before he is admitted, and the character and purpose of the instruction of the school, 
both of which constitute the head ‘‘ Organization.’’ 

The old school of arts and trades founded in 1830 having been reorganized in 1868, 
the date of this school’s rank as the leading polytechnic school of Europe began then. 
The course of instruction is of six years, three of which are given to theory (the instruc- 
tion being the same as in the leading polytechnic schools of Europe) and practice—free- 
hand and mechanical drawing, the art of turning in wood and metals, joinery and pat- 
tern-making, fitting, locksmithing, forging, moulding, and ‘casting. For these practi- 
cal studies special shops have heen provided with all the pedagogical objects necessary 
to demonstrate the fundamental principles of handwork in the mechanic arts. 

The question naturally occurs, Whatis the intellectual maturity (the literary maturity, 
as the advocates, of manual training might prefer to say) of the candidate for admission ? 
Before an applicant is admitted he must present presumptive evidence of qualification by 
presenting one of the following certificates: (1) A certificate of the seventh (the highest) 
class of a gymnasium, a college whose instruction is distinctively Latin and Greek; 
or (2) a certificate of having completed a course in a realschule of the first class, about 
equal to our Latin-scientific course in an ordinary college. Before being definitely ad- . 
mitted, however, the applicant must pass a test examination in the following subjects: 
Russian language; composition, on a theme chosen ‘'by the professor;’’ mathematics, 
arithmetic, algebra, elementary analysis, geometry, and plane trigonometry, physics, 
and drawing. If he has neither of the certificates of academic grade he must pass an 
examination on all the studies of a realschule of the first class. In brief, the applicant, 
before he can enter the Russian school, must have undergone a course of literary train- 
ing perhaps equal to the course of an ordinary American college.’ The following diagram, 


1 The Russian ‘‘Gymnasium” (and ‘Gymnasium without Greek’’) has the aim, says the law of 
July 39, 1871, to give its pupils, on the one hand, a general education, and on the other to prepare 
them for fone of the faculties that compose] the ‘‘ university’ [of Continental Europe], or for 
other ‘higher institutions.’’ The course consisted [sec. 2 of the law of 1871] of seven classes, six of 
which were of a year each and the seventh of two years. In i877 anew programme was estab- 
lished with eight classes, but it is thought that Professor Runkle refers to the 1864 programme as 
modified in 1871, This programme reads as follows: 
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The Gymnasium without Greek divided the time thus gained between Latin, French, and Ger- 
man. 
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taken from a work by the competent hand of Sir Philip Magnus! and published by the 
New York Industrial Education Association, will illustrate the meaning of this better 
than description: ‘ 
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Novw, to what does this course lead? What is the second course of three years? ‘The 
work of the second three years,’’ says Professor Runkle, ‘‘embraces three sections of 
students, mechanical engineers. There is a fourth section, called praticiens, formed ex- 
clusively of those who show exceptional aptitude for practical work, but whose theoret- 
ical studies are insufficient to pass them into the engineering sections. They take much 
fuller shop courses, which they complete in three years. 

In addition to the school shops, ‘‘the school possesses large manufacturing works with 
all the adjuncts of a first-class establishment. These works employ salaried workmen, 
and execute orders annually to the amount of a hundred and fifty to two hundred thou- 
sand francs. Still, the main aim of the work is to furnish students an example of the 
conditions of industrial work in all its practical details.’’ 


1 Education in Bavaria. Published by the New York Industrial Association as one of a series of 
monographs in which living issues are not only discussed, but discussed in a manner worthy of their 
importance. 
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Such is the first course of three years of the Moscow institution, and such its environ- 
ment, we think, that it will not be disputed that it is merely a scientifically arranged 
preparatory school to the upper course, and that its students have considerable literary 
acquirements before beginning it. But before considering our manual training schools 
we will consider the secondary professional schools of Germany and France. 


THE SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. 


‘In Germany,’’ says Inspector General Jost, in a report to his chief, the French min- 
ister of public instruction,! ‘‘ the greater number of professional schools have a special 
character, as the name, Gewerbliche Fachshulen (special professional schools), by which, 
as a class, they are known, indicates. In these schools the object, speaking generally, 
is to give not only a general theoretical and practical course of instruction to their stu- 
dents, a certain aptitude in all the manual professions, but to make specialists of them 
by instructing them in the predominating industry or industries of the locality in which 
the particular school is situated.’’ At Cologne, for instance, an industrial centre and 
large city, the students are prepared for the professions that relate to building construc- 
tion, furnishing, ornamenting, etc.; at Bochum, a town situated among the mines of the 
Berg country, metallurgists and superintendents of mines are educated; at Remscheid, 
a centre of small iron and steelware industries, it is sought to make expert mechanics 
in articles of hardware; at Héhr-Grenzhausen, a region of pottery manufacture, a school 
of ceramics has been established. ‘‘Speaking generally,’’ continues M. Jost, ‘‘it is 
proper to say that the young man leaves the elementary schools when fourteen years of 
age [before which age he cannot gain admittance into the professional school]; that he 
works during two years in a shop either before or after his course at the professional school, 
in which he remairs also for two years; so that he is not a workman until his eighteenth 
year, when he is sufficiently mature and advanced to complete his technical education 
by himself.’’ 

It is very observable how business-like these methods are. The locality has a spe- 
cific industry and a school whose specific object is to educate workmen to follow that in- 
dustry; while the school work is either immediately preceded or followed by real work. 
The field of the apprentice’s activity is narrowed to the subject in hand. 


APPRENTICE SCHOOLS OF FRANCE. 


We have already spoken of the work done in the public schools of France, upper and 
lower grades. Apprenticeschools, distinctively known as such, will now be noticed. Con- 
sul Schoenhop’s very recent work will again be used. 

‘*A number of schools have been ereated whose object is to supply boys leaving the pub- 
lic schools with a higher elementary education and at the same time give them instruc- 
tion in special branches of manufacture and industrial art. This has become necessary 
in consequence of the modern development of industries, whose minute subdivision into 
special branches and departments make it more and more difficult for a boy to become 
more than a maker of a part of anything, seldom getting a notion of the whole finished 
article in any special trade.’”? * * * One of the best of this kind that I have had the 
pleasure of visiting is The Ecole Municipale Diderot, Boulevard de la Villette. _ 

‘*This school was created in 1873. The director, MI. Jules Bocquet, a civil engineer, 
has also been a pioneer in this branch of instruction, and has devoted most of his life to 
the propagation of his views upon techical education. * * * The pupils are gradu- 
ates from the common schools, and belong mostly to the working classes. The best proof 
of the high value of the school and the high credit which it obtains is that the munici- 
pality has decided to establish several schools of the same character in Paris. 

‘« The course of instruction in this school occupies three years, and is divided into theo- 
retical and practical part. The theoretical part of instruction comprises for the— 

“First year.—French grammar, orthography, arithmetic, geometry, elements of general chemistry, 
elements of physics, general properties of bodies, technology, materials, their properties and uses ; 
hand tools; general history up to modern times; geography, commercial and industrial; geomet- 
rical and ordinary drawing. ° 

** Second year comprises French composition, arithmetic, geometry, measure of surfaces, surveying, 
and levelling, industrial chemistry, metallurgy, industrial physics, technology ; the different organic 
elements of machines and process of their manufacture, elements of machine construction, history, 
geography, commercial and industrial; drawing from models and machine drawings from sketches 
taken from the professor’s demonstration in the recitation-room, and geometrical drawing. | 

oe Third year.—Reports on observations made in workshops and factories visited ; mechanics, al- 
gebra, trigonometry, elements of geometry and space, physics, chemistry, technology, description 
of machines, steam and other motors, resistance of materials, designing of tools,machine sketches 


at sight from models and black-board illustrations; geometrical drawing, accounting, book-keep- 
ing, and political economy. 


‘“‘The theoretical studies take four hours each day for the first two years. The work- 
shop practice, however, is six hours a day for the first two years, and eight hours for 


1 Notes sur quelques écoles professionnelles d’Allemagne, Mémoires et documents scholaires, 
publiés par le Museé Pédagogique, Fascicule No. 14. Paris, 1887. 
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the third year, with pauses between for meals and recreation. Besides this, there is a 
military drill every Sunday and Thursday morning from 8 until 10.30 o’clock. 

“Workshop practice proper.—The pupils must have passed their thirteenth year when 
they are admitted to the apprentice school and be in possession of a certificate of pri- 
mary cducation. During the first year the apprentices pass in succession through the 
various branches carried on in the establishment. They make a trial of each of them 
in order to become acquainted with the general character of manual work before adopt- 
ing the particular trade best adapted to the temperament and aptitudes of each indi- 
vidual. After the first trial year the pupil, guided by the director of the workshop, 
chooses the trade he will devote himself to during his apprenticeship, in which the next 
two years are passed. 

‘‘The workshop practice is divided into the following branches: 

‘Metals, blacksmithing, turning, fitting, locksmithing, and philosophical instrument 
making. 

‘* Modelling in clay. 

**\WVood-work, joiners’ work, wood-turning, and model-making. « 

‘First year.—The first year’s practice is given to all boys alike, and they work their way through 
thegtcrent branches gradually, so as to find out* their particular fitness for one or the other 

“Second and third years.—Wood-work, furniture-making and model-making, modelling, iron- 
work, forging of machine pieces of more complicated nature; setting and mounting machines and 


tools; small machinery, blacksmithing and artistic-hammered iron-work. Philosophical-instru- 
ment making is conducted in a special apprentice school.” 


THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Nothing is more frequently affirmed of the manual training school on the American 
system than the phrase ‘‘ We do not teach a trade,’’ to which is not infrequently added, 
‘‘ but the underlying principles of all trades.’’ By consulting the course of study of the 
American manual training school given below,! it wili be seen that though the technical 
courses are similar the literary character of the programme of the American school is, to 
say the most, at the end what the Russian school requires at the beginning of the course; 
and that the American course is a hybrid, being the English studies of a high school and 
the preparatory technical course of the Russian school. But it will be observed that the 
French apprentice school, distinctively known as such, also has a preparatory course, a 
year of observation, before the pupil selects a trade to follow for the two remaining 
years. In which of these acceptations is the phrase ‘‘ we do not teach a trade’’ to be taken? 
Does it mean a preparation for a higher course as at Moscow, or a three years’ course of 
observation, or does it turn out the boy, unlike the public schools, ready to make a liv- 
ing though no trade has been taught him? In short, what is the positive of this nega- 


1 COURSE OF STUDY OF THE Sr.LovuIs Manuva. TRAINING SCHOOL extends through three years. 
Except in the literary work no choice of subjccts is allowed. All must be taken in regular order as 
laid down below: 


First year. 


Arithmetic completed; algebra to equations. 

English language, its structureand use; study of selected pieces; history of the United States. 
Latin grammar and reader may be taken in place of English. 

All students have English composition once a week. 

Huxley’s Introduction to Science; physical geography ; botany. 

Drawing, mechanical and free-hand; penmanship. 

Carpentry and joinery ; wood-carving; wood-turning. 


Second year, 


Algebra through quadraties; geometry begun. 

Natural philosophy; experimental work in the physical laboratory. 

English composition and literature ; rheotoric: English history. 

Latin (Cesar) may be taken in the place of English and history. 

Drawing : Line-shading and tinting,machines; development ofsurfaces, free-hand detail drawing, 
isometric projections. 

Forging: Drawing, upsetting, bending, punching, welding, tempering; pattern-making, mould- 
ing, soldering. 

Third year. 


Geometry, plane and solid; mensuration. 
_ English composition and literature; history ; elementary political economy,and civics; graduat- 
ing essay, 

French may be taken in place of English and history, or in the place of science study. 

Physiology; elements of chemistry. Students who have taken Latin, and who intend to enter 
the polytechnic school after completing the course in this school, take history and rhetoric in place 
of physiology and chemistry. 

Book-keeping. 

Drawing: Brush-shading, shadows, geometrical andarchitectural. An elaborate finished drawing 
closes the course. ; 

Work in the machine-shop: Bench work and fitting, turning, drilling, planiug, screw-cutting, 
ete, The making ofa project, ; 
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tive definition, which, when taken in connection with the shop work and the expression 
**the underlying principles of all trades,’’ still leaves a decided appearance that the 
great purpose of these schools is to make mechanics by a process, mutatis mutandis, simi- 
lar to that by which good scholars are formed? ‘The reader is referred for an answer 1o 
the statements made by their directors, which follow in the order in‘which the schools 
were established. 

BManual Training School of Washington University.—‘‘Its motto is, ‘The cultured 
mind, the skilful hand.’ It is not assumed that every boy who enters this school is to 
be a mechanic. Some will find that they have no taste for manual arts and will turn 
into other paths—law, medicine, or literature. Some who develop both natural skill 
and strong intellectual powers will push on through the polytechnic school into the 
realms of professional life as engineers and scientists. Others will find their greatest 
usefulness as well as highest happiness in some branch of mechanical work into which 
they will readily step when they leave school. All will gain intellectually and morally 
by their experience in contact with things. The grand result will be an increasing in- 
terest in manufacturing pursuits, more intelligent mechanics, more successful manu- 
facturers, better lawyers, more skilful physicians, and more useful citizens.”” 

School of Practical Mechanics and Design, Minneapolis, Dfinn.—‘‘ The instruction given 
is based on the ‘ Russian system,’ in which the leading idea is to teach principles rather 
than to produce objects of commercial value. It is believed that the greatest progress 
can be made in a given time with this method, as the student proceeds, by a carefully- 
planned series of exercises, from the simplest to the most difficult operations, learning 
the processes, but avoiding the repetition of the ordinary shop. So far as is consistent 
with this system the work is adapted to parts of some machine or structure in common 
use, and after finishing the exercises referred to above, the class will build some com- 
plete machine or structure, as a review and application of the preceding work.”’ 

Manual Training Department of the College of the City of New York.—‘‘ The object of the 
entire course is to furnish the student with such manual skill and such a general knowl- 
edge of the tools and methods of working in the arts in which wood and metal are em- 
ployed as will give him an intelligent comprehension of any mechanical operation or 
device, and enable him, with proper study and practice, to master any handicraft or 
mechanical profession to which his attention may be directed in after-life.”’ 

Baltimore Manual Training School.—‘' The school does not teach trades. Its aim is 
more comprehensive; it lays the foundation for many trades, and at the same time rec- 
ognizes the value of intellectual discipline. Itis not assumed that every boy who en- 
ters this school willbe a mechanic. * * * This school differs from the city college 
in omitting from its required studies foreign and ancient languages, in giving promi- 
nence to mechanical drawing, and particularly in affording scientific instruction and 
actual practice in the care and use of tools.’’ 

Chicago Manual Training School.—“‘ The special feature of the school in which it differs 
from the ordinary high school is its manual training. Notwithstanding the prominence 
given to this part of its course, experience sows that its mathematical and scientific 
work need not be inferior to that of the best high schools. Education, not manufacture, 
is the idea underlying the manual training. Consequently, the material products of the 
shops consist chiefly of exercises designed to develop skill in the use of tools. ‘The edu- 
cational value of construction is also recognized, and the course embraces a number of 
finished articles.”’ 

Hebrew Technical Institute.—‘‘The school pursues educational methods. Its object is, 
however, specific, and its promoters hope that all its graduates will enter into industrial 
avocations, This is the difference between this school and a trade school. <A trade 
school is one where some special branch is taught—a school where cigar-making or 
plumbing or some special industry is taught. Surely ill-fed boys of twelve and a half 
or thirteen who never saw a hammer or a chisel are not fit to be set at these trades. 

* * * Let them, however, go to a school, not where a trade is taught, but where 
they are taught to use tools and to draw and to continue their ordinary education, and 
when they get to be fifteen or so, and then they are not too old to enter life, what have 
theylearned? * * * They have thefoundation laid stoutand deep; the foundations 
of intelligence and skill, for they know the principles not of one trade but the princi- 
ples that underlie many trades.”’ 

Manual Training Department of Tulane University.—‘‘ Throughout the high school the 
attempt will be made towards a normal adjustment of that physical, mental, and moral 
training which is so much praised and so little practiced. The hand, the eye, and the 
muscle are trained by the handwork in wood and iron, which is now admitted to be the 
true basis of mechanical education, and is claimed to confer so many beneiits. * ie oF 
The purpose throughout is training. * * * But we do not expect or desire manual 
training to supersede, or be substituted for, other well-established courses of training 
sanctioned by the experience of wise and conservative men. Hence the manual train- 
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ing school is not a separate department of Tulane University, but the laboratory in wood 
and iron where instruction and practice render the student quick, observant, and accu- 
rate with the eye; ready, skilful, and exact with the hand, and able to think in things, 
as well as about them, and to execute as well as describe.’’ 

This school is conducted in the Swedish system. See page 848. » 

Philadelphia Manual Training School.—‘‘ In the Philadelphia Manual Training School 
are taught the principles applied in the various arts and trades, the principles of pure 
science, of political economy, of social science, of the mother tongue and its uses, and 
the Jessons of history. / 

‘The school trains boys from 14 to 18 years of age in actual practice to become 
familiar with elementary notions, and to acquire substantial knowledge of the nature 
of things and of the character of human society and the nghts and duties of men. 
There are many trades and occupations, but the principles underlying the successful 
pursnit of any of them are common to the greater number. A manual training school 
is not a trade school; but it is a school wherein the principles of all trades and occupa- 
tions are taught. The object of the school, therefore, is the education of all the facul- 
ties. The whole boy is put to school; he learns todo by doing. * * * Itis not to 
be supposed that pupils enter the school merely for the purpose of becoming mechan- 
ics. * * * Manual training isa means of developing to a high degree certain fac- 
ulties—such as observation and judgment.”’ 

Haish Manual Training School. —‘‘ It is not assumed that every pupil who enters the 
manual training school is tobe a mechanic. * * * AJ the shop work will be dis- 
ciplinary. Special trades will not be taught, nor will articles be manufactured for sale. 
The scope of a single trade is too narrow for educational purposes. Manual education 
should be as broad and liberal as intellectual. If the object of the shop is education, 
a student should be allowed to discontinue any task or process the moment he has learned 
to doit well, * * * In manual education the desired end is the acquirement of 
skill in the use of toolsand materials, and not the production of specific articles; hence, 
we abstract all the mechanical processes and manual arts and typical tools of the trades 
and occupations of men, arrange a systematic course of instruction in the same, and 
then incorporate it in our system of education. Thus, with teaching any one trade, 
we teach the essential mechanical principles of all.”’ 

Cleveland Manual Training School.—‘‘ No one,’’ says the city superintendent, ‘‘should 
be misled by the term manual training. Many suppose the ebject to be simply training 
the hand—tar from it. The training of the mind is as much an essential of this school 
as it is in the high, grammar, or primary schools. In this the ability of the mind to 
conceive, plan, and carry out a measure is shown through dexterity in execution. The 
solutions of problems in mechanical drawing; the reduction of a piece of Inmber from 
its rough into a perfect model; the hammering of a crude piece of iron into a definite 
shape and size; the adjustment of the several parts of a piece of mechanism, more or 
less complicated; the study of a.complete machine of any kind with reference to the 
discovery of the general design; the adaptability and specific uses of its various parts, 
its points of weakness, etc., all this requires the exercise of the mental faculties just as 
clearly, persistently, and profitably asis required in the study of language, mathematics, 
or science. It isnot proposed that thisshall take the place of anything else. It affords 
a peculiar exercise of the mental faculties which no other study affords or can afford. 

‘‘ Neither is it intended that any trade shall be taught, as is clearly shown in the 
course pursued.”’ 

The Technical School of Cincinnati.—‘‘The course in this school requires of its students 
as much application and continuous honest effort as does the coursein any academic in- 
stitution ofequal rank. The advantage claimed forits hand training is that it requires 
thinking. The work is never so long continued that it becomes mechanical or auto- 
matic, but is changed so frequently and is varied in its nature so that it requires as 
much mental effort, although of a different kind, as is required in the study of mathe- 
matics or of languages. To guide the hand in its ever varying tasks requires the con- 
tinuous directive effort of the mind, and results in after-reflection on the degree of 
success or failure in the work attempted, of disappointment and of plans for overcoming 
the opposing obstacles, and the tangible results are to show when success at last crowns 
the etforts of the genuine student. The result of the thinking, the planning, the final 
overcoming of the difficulties, and the production of the finished project is education in 
its truest sense, the awakening of dormant faculties, the development of the latent 
capabilities.’ 3 ¢ 

The Department of Mechanic Arts of Pratt Institute—‘‘It is now generally recognized 
that manual training is an important and necessary adjunct tothe education of the schools, 
and that mind and eye and hand must together be trained in order to secure symmetri- 
cal development. Manual training aims at the broadest, most liberal education. 
While developing and strengthening the physical powers, it also renders more active and 
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acute the intellectual facilities, thus enabling the pupil to acquire with greater readi- 
ness and to use more advantageously the literary education which should go hand and 
hand in manual training. * * * The twofold aim ‘of the institute is based on an 
appreciation of the dignity as well as the value of intelligent handicraft and skilled 
manual labor. It endeavors to give opportunities for complete and harmonious educa- 
tion, seeking at the same time to establish a system of instruction whereby habits of 
thrift may be inculcated, to develop those qualities which produce a spirit of self- 
reliance, and to teach that personal character is of greater consequence than material 
productions. It offers its advantages only to those who propose to do their own part 
earnestly and well. Its aim is to aid those who are willing to aid themselves.’’ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS AND THEIR STATISTICS 
FOR 1887-88. 


The newness of these schools as aclass, and their rapidly increasing number, have 
caused us to spread before the reader not only their statistics of attendance, but a view 
of other features not of a numerical nature. 

In doing this, condensation has been sought by using the tabular form of presenta- 
tion, distributing the whole field into departments and devoting a table to each depart- 
ment. This manner of treatment may sacrifice the individuality of a school, but it will 
promote the comprehension of them all asa class. Whatever is objectionable in it 
will be rectified in future reports. 

Although the class is distinguished by having a high school and a work shop depart- 
ment, it sometimes happens that these are notin the same building. Again, some public 
schools of this class are completely independent schools, there being another public 
school in the same system, where the student may pursue the usual secondary course of 
instruction; while in other systems the work shop department is a division of the single 
high school that it possesses. These and other minor distinctions make it somewhat 
difficult to be plain and yet to speak briefly, the only literary virtues open to the statis- 
tician, whose subject-matter of discourse is not chosen by poet or novelist, either ‘‘to 
point a moral or adorn a tale.’’ 
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Remarks on Table 74. 


It is noticeable that the institutions given in the preceding table are for the most 
part situated in the Northern or Western States. 

As to their connection or source of support these schools may be divided into three 
classes: ‘Those established by private individualsand supported by endowment or other- 
wise, with or without tuition; those established by societies and supported by tuition, 
the society meeting deficiencies; and those established and supported by municipalities 
or other public authority. : 

The establishment of an institution of learning by wealthy and philanthropic indi- 
viduals, or by religious bodies, is far from being unknown here; but the activity of as- 
sociations in giving concrete expression to their views by founding and protecting insti- 
tutions which are to prove the practicability of those views, has not been so common. 


The distinguished origin of the Chicago Manual Training School was given in the report 


for 1886-87 as springing from the action taken by the Commercial Club of Chicago, and 
from similar action by the Order of Cincinnatus has arisen the Technical School of Cin- 
cinnati.| The Cleveland Manual Training School is also the result of concerted action, it 
having been established by a joint stock company formed for the purpose; the running 
expenses of this school, however, are paid by the city of Cleveland. The Hebrew Tech- 
nical Institute, of New York City, is another evidence of this activity of associations in 
promoting manual training. 

At Baltimore and Philadelphia complete educational institutions have been estab- 
lished as part of the public school system, remarkable for their completeness of equip- 
ment and thoroughness of instruction. At New York City and at Toledo, where in each 
instance the school is apparently rather a department than a school complete in itself, 
the school established is also a part of the public system, Inall these cities there are also 
purely literary schools of academic grade, and it will thus appear that there is an option 
presented to the student. If he wishes to follow an industrial occupation itis certainly 
more profitable for him to attend the manual training school, and to this obvious reason 
the advocates of manual training would add more profitable in an educational sense. 

At Omaha, Minneapolis, and Chicago, where the schools are departments of the high 
school of the respective cities, the course has not yet been fully introduced. 

Of the several schcols which are parts of a university system, it is to be remarked of 
the St. Louis school that its connection is so loose as to practically amount to independ- 
ence. The McDonogh Institute and Miller Manual Labor Schools, both well endowed, 
are included in the table. The latter certainly belongs in this class of schools despite 
its name and object, which appear to indicate more practical aims than other schools on the 

tussian type; in a word, the object appears to be to turn out graduates inany of whom 
can ‘‘do as good work as the average person does upon the completion of an apprentice- 
ship and know far more of the principles of machinery,’’ ete. 

To characterize these schools the phrase ‘‘ manual training’’ is used with but few ex- 
ceptions. In Cincinnati the title adopted is Technological School, while for the manual 
training department of the State University at Minneapolis the phrase Practical Mechan- 
ics and Design has lately been substituted for Artisans’ Training School, by which until 
then it had been designated. 

In examining the educational features of these schools there are certain characteristics 
of their respective curriculums which are common. They require an equal degree of 
scholarship and physical maturity for admittance, they all give instruction in wood- 
working, forging, and machine-shop work by a graded course, they all give instruction 
in drawing and in what may be said to be the ‘‘ English branches’’ of an academic 
course. The Office considers that these, together with the general object of educating 
the pupils rather than teaching them trades, are the foundation of the classification 
which has been made. 

New schools.—The only new school of the class under review is that known as the De- 
partment of Mechanic Arts of Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, unless the Manual Training 
School of Springfield, Mass., may be said to be new in having moved into new quarters 
near the high school, an additional instance of the determination with which this train- 
ing is being made a co-ordinate part of public secondary education. ” 

The magnificence of the gift and the comprehensiveness of the idea which the donor, 
Charles Pratt, esq., had in mind when establishing the institution which has received 


1The Commercial Club of Cincinnati took formal action as a body on the subject of this school in 
November, 1887 ‘a number of its members had been interested from the first), and has since 
borne nearly half the expense of the school. } : ae 

2 It is to be regretted that the statistics of the Springfield School arrived too late for insertion in 
the tables. In making the course,which has manual training asa component part, Superintendent 
Balliet informs us that the scientific course of the high school served asa stock upon which the 
manual course was engrafted. See page 882. 
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his name will be spoken of somewhat fully in the following pages; itis only required 
here to give the characteristics of the school or department where instruction is given 
on the ‘Russian system.” In this school it is designed to accommodate three 
classes of pupils: Members of the regular three years’ course who, in connection with 
their literary work, are instructed in wood and iron working; pupils in other schools who 
wish to supplement their studies with some kind of manual work, and finally persons 
who are employed during the day, but, desiring to learn a mechanic trade or to perfect 
themsclves in the trade in which they are engaged, wish to join the evening classes. 
The buildings of the institute as a whole may be succinctly described as immense. The 
main structure on Ryerson street, six stories high, is not devoid of architectural effect, 
but the shops in the rear on Grand avenne, covering a ground space of 144 by 95 feet, 
are built with the utmost simplicity, the straight lines so necessary when it is a question 
of inclosing the greatest space with a given amount of wall and roof, being only broken 
by the massive chimney which towers high above the fourth story of the buildings con- 
taining the shops, an unknown appendage to an educational establishment until recent 
years. The shop buildings are of threeelevations: The main building of four stories, 102 
by 37, whose three upper stories are to be used as laboratories, class rooms, etc.; the 
forge and the foundry rooms, 70 by 60, one story, with ventilating skylights, and a two- 
story building, 91 by 37, containing the metal-working and wood-working shops on the 
first and second floors respectively. The building for the trade department is described 
on page 925. 

At Springfield the academic studies are, as usual with this class of institutions, higher 
mathematics, physics, a foreign language, English, and history. Drawing begins ip the 
‘“*First high school year’’ with the use of instruments and closes in the third year with 
brush shading, pen and ink sketching, and finished drawings with full details. In the 
shop the first year is in wood-working, for which the pupil has been prepared in the gram- 
mar grade; forging, moulding, etc., follows of course in the second year, and chipping 
and filing, planing and drilling, and machine construction compiete the course. 

A junior or preparatory department was established at the Baltimore school in Sep- 
tember, boys from the sixth grade of a grammar schooi being admitted. One houra 
day is devoted to manual work, and forty-five minutes to freehand drawing, the 
rest of the school day being devoted to the usual school work of their grade. There 
were i14 boys in this department, December, 1887. They were arranged in three classes 
denominated H, F, and G, respectively. The course iscf two years. In the first year 
ten lessons in wood-work and ten in sheet metal working are given, the wood-working 
being the joining of two pieces, and the metal working soldering and making sample 
tin vessels. In the second year the use of the bracket saw and the foot lathe is taught, 
and the art of tinning and of joining different metals. 
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Remarks on Table 75. 


The manner of conducting these institutions is no exception to the usual methods 
adopted for governing public and private institutions. When the school is a partof the 
public school system it is under the control of the cityschool authorities for the common 
schools; when the school is a private establishment it is managed by a body, in most 
cases, either denominated board of trustees or board of directors. If the school is a part 
of a university system, its controlling body is the university board; the St. Louis school, 
as before intimated, is controlled by a special ‘‘ managing committee,’’ appointed by the 
university board. 

Two schools, those of Toledo and Cleveland, both public schools, call for separate 
comment by reason of the circumstances connected with their establishment and the in- 
fluence of those circumstances in the matter of their government. 

The estate given by J. W. and Susan Scott and others to found the Toledo University 
of Arts and Trades being insufficient to carry out the intention of the donors, the uni- 
versity board tendered the property to the city of Toledo, on condition that the city 
would assume the trust. The conditions having been accepted, the common council es- 
tablished the Toledo University under a board of directors (trustees), of which the first 
department to be established was the manual training school. The board of directors 
of the Cleveland school is composed of eight members selected by the corporation own- 
ing the property and seven selected by the board of education of the city, the city paying 
the running expenses. 

The title of the officer in charge is, in the greater number of cases,principal; in five in- 
stances he is called director. In the case of the Baltimore school the principal is a naval 
engineer, detailed for special duty by the Secretary of the Navy. 

As a rule the membership of the controlling body is large, while the term of service is 
short. At Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Omaha, and in other cities the subject of man- 
ual training is placed under the care of a committee of the public school board. How 
far the short duration of service is modified by reappointment we cannot say. 

In the chapter devoted both training of teachers (p. 411) we have found the president 
of the Colorado Teachers’ Association advising his colleagues that the power of man- 
aging his school was in the hands of the teacher, since both the trustees and the public, 
though disposed to think they know what they want are willing to confess, tacitly at 
least, their ignorance of the means of attaining it, depending on the teacher for a plan. 
Is and has it been so in the case of these schools? The discussions of the ‘‘ Board meet- 
ing’’ and the private conferences preparatory to official action do not appear in the an- 
nual catalogue of the institution for obvious reasons, much less may they be made a sub- 
ject of inquiry by this Office. But having in mind the splendid condition of the schools 
of St. Louis, of Chicago, and others, and applying the maxim ‘‘as is the teacher so is 
the school,’’ we can run no danger of being criticised as overbold in saying that the 
directors havea controlling power although they are not ‘‘the controlling body.’’? Their 
limitations are financial rather than arbitrary. 
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Remarks on Table 76. 


The uniformity of the literary requirements for admission in schools of this elass is 
remarkable; none, except the Hebrew Technical Institute, will admit a student that is 
not prepared to enter a high school. Thus the proper elementary foundation of the 
intending pupil is insured. Fourteen seems to be the age, at least as far as given, at 
which the applicant is admitted. ‘The Philadelphia Sehool and the Hebrew Technical 
Institute, however, are exeeptions to this, the age being 15 and 12 respectively. These 
are minimum limits; what the average age of those admitted is we do not know. 

In several instances the requirements arc somewhat Ligher than what is usually de- 
noted by ‘‘studies of the grammar grade.’’ But it is unprofitable to discuss this, since 
the important fact is that the pupil, before entering, must have been well grounded in 
the elements of learning’and must have attained to the physical maturity necessary for 
his future studies; for even where the minimum age is not given it may safely be implied 
from the literary requirement. 

Four schools eharge tuition, two of these are attached to a university, and two are 
condueted under the auspices of societies. Atthe St. Louis school the cost for the course 
of three years is $240; at the Chicago school $300; at the Tulane Uuiversity Department, 
$150; at the Cincinnati Technical School (eourse of four years) $450. Where the schools 
are public institutions tuition of course is free, the charge at the Cleveland school being 
for material used. It will be observed that in several instanees non-residents attending 
publie schools are charged an annual fee of forty or fifty dollars. 

The course of these schools is of three years of about forty weeks cach, but at the 
Cincinnati and the Toledo schools it is of four years, while at the Haish School the pe- 
riod of instruction is reduced to two. At Omaha the full course has not yet been in- 
troduced, the work being confined to wood-working;! at the Chicago High Sehoc! only 
the first and second years wood-working and forging have been introduced. 

The normal distribution of time between the two concurrent systems of development 
is, taking the early schools into consideration, three hours for literary work and three— 
two for shop work and one for drawing—formanual training. At Tulane University the 
preponderance is greatly on the side of literary training, while at the Schoolof Practical 
Mechanics and Design the converseistrue. In several instances the manual training is 
given three times during the week. At the Miller Manual Labor School, where instrnc- 
tion is given in this way, the work continues for five hours, is lumped, as it were. At 
the Cleveland school there is no literary department, the manual training pupils being 
drawn from the city high schools. Minor differences are exhibited hetter by the table 
than they could be here described. 


1 There are several other systems which have manual training departmentsin their highscbools, 
See Table 71, Column 6, and p. 850 et segq. 
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TABLE 77.—Manual Training Schools, 


Studies of Literary Department. | Manual Training is Conducted on— 


nH : : < 
3 % 3 | Three Year Plan. 
Name of School. 5 Ep Ep crs 
[Abbreviated.] a & 3 me Pupils in— 
Ee = o i = Other. 
Fa ) S ma ~ > Py, 
3S 3 =a a B ae | oa = 2 ¢. 
| 2 | 2ameme |= | 2 else 
ams ¢ S 5 m oi S) 2 
Je/@j& (Fle is 2/2 ls 
‘ | 
1 | 2 | si/4{s5sie6 | y | s | 9 | £0 it 
| | 
| Hiaish Schools... Yes..| Yes..| Yes.) Yes..| Yes.) Yes.) 14 8 DB [eon a:unsseveeteet eee 
2 | Chicago School........ Yes..| “ Yes..| Yes.) Yes.) Yes.) 98 67 SUM evi scot cose eesess as teeeetene 
8 | Chicago High Schoel! Yes. 4 | VeSileevcomeuiens 50 304 (a) |... eee ee 
Department. I | 
Tulane University ' Yes.. 5. WesuimWes.|/ ewes No..4........6 {Joonoccncd josagecse: | Swedish system... 
Department. | | | | 
5 | Baltimore School... Yes. Yes.) No... Yes..| Yes.. Yes... 6123 50 | 85 | Printing also........ 
nH | | | 
6 | MeDonogh Institute.cYes.. cYes.. levesu| Wes.) Yes.........1....0t! IL, Mecesse linearis ce Carpentry, print- 
| E = L j ing, farming. 
7 | School of Practical | Yes..! No...| No...) No...) No... No..| 40 16 US) | scccccocacecnsccneceteertemee 
Mechanics and 
Design. 
} 
8 | St. Louis School...... | Yes..| Yes.. ay, os Yes..! Yes..! 90 74 OS) || seceace gocneoocoonNDODoccHIEC 
9| Omaha HighSchool , Yes..) Yes..) Yes... Yes... Yes..! 65} (a) | (Cpe segdlescssccsseeres 
Department. | | i 
10 | Pratt Institute......... | Yes..} Yes..! No... Yes..) Yes..) Yes.) 15 0 Ou) occsccoaseetescooneensemteeee 
| | | 
11 | Hebrew Technical Yes.| Yes.) No...| Yes..| Yes..|.........1 45 | Bead | 2X0} || iii 
Institute, 
12 | New York City Col-! Yes.| Yes.) Yes.| Yes.| No..| No.) 109! 53) 86 |... .ssssssessesssessressaen 
lege Department. | | 
13 | Cincinnati Techni- | Yes.. Yes..) Yes.. Yes..| Yes..) Yes..| 50 30! (ov .1 8... 
cal School. | | | 
14 | Cleveland School..... Yes... Yes../ Yes.. Yes..| Yes..| Yes.) 8&8 25 ©. | .ssssscorsucsesencveeetoetes 
| 
15 | Toledo School......... | Yes.. Yes.j Yes.) Yes...) Yes.| Yes.) ¢95] 20 7 Te ccs 
j | 
16 | Girard College De- West PY es.) Mest Pies ea... maceceees leeeeteres|(veuesss Be. Re... 
} partment. | | | 
lv | Philadelphia School, Yes..| Yes. Yes.. Yes. Yes.) Yes.) 156) 102 | “GB? lelcjaccsoccecsscueee eee 


commercial oc- 


18 | Miller Manual 
| cupations. 


| Yes..| Yes..| Yes.) Yes... No...| No...) 40|/ 15° 12] Agriculture and 
Labor School. | | i 


a Not yet introduced. 
b Forging comes in first year here. 
cLast two years of course, 
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Literary and Manual Courses of Study. 


Equipment for Manual Training. 


Appliances for—. 


Motive Power. 
Building. (Capacity 
of Engine.) 


5 ws Forging, Mould- Machine-Shop 
Wood-working. ing, ete. Work, 
12 13 14 15 16 
4 stories....... sseseceees| LOH, P..........-... 18 benches, 8 lathes..| 4 forges...............| 1 engine lathe, | 1 


speed lathe, drill, 
2 benches, ete. 


4 stories, 51 by 165 | 52H. P. Corliss | 50 benches, 24 lathes) 25forges, 23anvils,, 10 engine and 2] 2 
feet. 2 brass furnaces, speed lathes, and 
and tools for 72 vises and lathes 
pupils. for 40 pupils. 
eeosceescres deceerevecse esece eed COOH TOSEOETES OOO850 | cevece teeeeeoe® COS OCO OOO HOOT EOOEE FOOL Oe Hee e hee tO ROSE DEO OEEEES FHEOEOOES eee ee SOHHOREOE HEED COLES 8 
3 stories, 120 by 40 | 20 H.P.............., Provision for 30} Provision for 15 | Provisionfor12pu- | 4 
feet. pupils. pupils. pils. 
1 building, 4/8 engines—2} Provision for 250 | & Provision for 75 | Provision for 150] 5 
stories, 43 by 99 15, and 1, 6 pupils inearpen- | in moulding, 72 pupils. 
feet; 1,50 by 50, seJe5 try, 75 in pattern | in forging, and 
and 1,62 by 92, making, 75in sheet metal. 
4storiesand wing...| 35 H. P............. 20 benches, 10lathes! 11 forges...............] Lspeed and 10 en- | 7 
gine Jathes, 10 
vises and sets of 
: tools. 
8 stories, 100 by 45 | 50 H.P.............] 48 benches and 48 | 22 forges, anvils, | 5 speed and 26en-/| § 
feet. lathes with tools. and tools, 24| gine lathes, 12 
moulding vises. 
benches, 
2 rooms in High | 20H.P..............) S80 benches and 80 (a) (a) 9 
School building. | lathes and tools. 
1, 4 stories, and | 40 H.P...... eeearce 36 benches, 12 lathes) 36 forges, 36 ANViIS).......0cesee coooncacoeononen|| 110) 


2, 4 stories..............] 25 H. P.............) 14 double benches, | 1 forge and 2 an- | 20 vises, 2 speed,2 |11 


several others. 
10 lathes. vils, moulding engine lathes, 
benches, 

1 room,s5 by 118 | 25H.P.and8H.| 80 benches and 30 | 6forges,20anvils..| 30 speed and 4 en- |12 
feet. P. gas engine. lathes. gine lathes. 

1 room, 60 by 90 |] 7 H.P.gasen- | 24 benches and 12 | 24 forges...........0... (a) 13 
feet. gine. lathes. 

BS SUOLIES...weeneceeceses OU Ele meveesess cuss 44 benches, 20lathes! 20forges, note | 5 speed and 8 en- |14 


for 20 boys. gine lathes. 
4 stories, 123 by 58 | 60 H.P..............| 48 benches, 24lathes) 20 forges...............) 6 engine lathes, 4 |15 
feet. | speed, 


83> lathes and 35 17 
lathes; Sspeed andsetsoftools.; vises,and 8 iron 
lathes. lathes. 
4 stories, 40 by 120 | 1, 30 H.P.and ! Provision for 24...... Provision for 24...! Provision for 16.,..... 18 
feet; 3 stories, 1, 40H. P. 
35 by 100 feet. 


Pereeeeeteeeeer ee OMG eee Oo bene hiess and | 10 forsessanviis, 


a ” 


a_i a 
s d The course being of four years the plan differs somewhat. 
e Number in course of first and second year courses. 
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Remarks en Table 77. 


The foregoing table is perhaps the most important of theseries. Byitare intended to 
be shown not only what is taught, but the equipment for teaching, as to buildings, 
motive power, and manual training appliances. That drawing is one of the three essen- 
tial elements of the curriculum of this class of schools, simple ‘inspection of Column 9 of 
the preceding table will show, and that in these schools it is mechanical or industrial, 
or beth, if these terms be convertible with instrumental drawing and designing, will be 
at once inferred from the very circumstances of the case. To present the character of 
the instruction given in the various courses in drawing, were it always possible, would 
require the insertion in full of such course in each instance, and even then this would 
only be the quantity of the work required, its quality not being subject to statistical 
handling. The same remark holds true of the other two divisions of these schools, con- 
sidering drawing for convenience as separate from the manual training department. 
Only those features which are common to all can be registered in a synopsis of this kind; 
peculiar excellencies of a particular school must be subordinate to the presentation of 
the characteristics of the class. 

From Columns 5, 6, and 7 it appears that the three departments of Professor Bain’s 
*“Renovated Curriculum ”?sclence, humanities, and the mother tongue—are well rep- 
resented.! Algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, which, with mechanics in some in- 
stances, are the subi ects embraced by the term ‘‘ higher mathematics,” are essential to 
the student who desires to enter a superior technological school, and the same may be 
said of science, of which, however, only the elements are taught. It must be remem- 
bered that these are not finishing schools, they neither pretend to turn out workmen, or 
completely educated men in a scholastic sense. They are preparatory schools, prepar- 
ing their pupils to begin work in the world as an apprentice or to enter upon a college 
career, aS ench may elect or circumstances dictate, and have, as Principal Klemm re- 
marks of his school, ‘‘ virtually a high school course, minus the dead languages, but 
plus manual training.’’ But, as appears, foreign languages are not neglected. 

At the Miller Manual Labor School and at the St. Louis school Latin is taught. In 
the case of several of the schools not reporting their curriculum the answers to Column 
4have been assumed. It is scarcely necessary to say the modern language taught is 
French or German. At the New York City and Girard Colleges Spanish may be 
taken. 

In the preceding pages we have spoken of the American manual training school. In 
this system of instruction as introduced into this country and typified by the St. Louis 
and Chicago schools, the instruction in manual training extends through three years, of 
which the first is confined to working in wood, the second to forging and moulding, 
and the third to the finer work of the machine-shop. Had the answer to the question, 
‘“‘Ts manual training conducted on the Russian System??? been less frequently ‘‘ not 
exactly ’’ or ‘‘not quite,’’ the heading adopted for Columns 8, 9, and 10 would have been 
Russian System rather than ‘‘ The three year plan,’’ which, in the case of the Cincinnati 
and Toledo schools, is untrue, since they have courses of four years. 

In considering the statistics of Columns 8, 9, 10, the constant diminution of the at- 
tendance with each year of the course at once attracts attention. In lately established 
schools this might be explained by the limitations of attendance caused by inadequate 
accommodations in the higher grades; but such reason will not hold in the case of the 
St. Louis and Chicago schools, ‘the oldest of the class. An examination of the list of 
pupils in the catalogues of these schools, where the students are grouped according to 
the year of study, shows the same fact exhibited by the table. Of the lowest class of 
1884-85, consisting of 100, only 63 per cent. werein the third year class of 1886-87 at St. 
Louis. Of the 77 evrolled in.the lowest class of the Chicago schoolin 1885-6 about 50 per 
cent. were in the third year class of 1887-88. ‘‘ About one-half of those who attend the 
school remain to graduate,’’ says Director Wocdward. It would thus appear that the 
attendance at the schools of this class is subject to the same process of diminution that 
obtains in other educational institutions. In the Omaha, Minneapolis, and Washington 
high schools only the first year of the course has as yet been introduced. In the Chicago 
High School and at the Cincinnati Technical School the last year is still wanting. 

The buildings occupied by these schools consist of three or four stories. In cities, 
where gr round is costly this might be readily explained on that score; but it will be ob- 
served that the same fact obtains in the case of the Miller Manual Labor School, which 
is situated ona farm. In several instances it will be noticed that rooms of the high 
school building are occupied by the manual training department. 

The Toledo, Chicago, St. Louis, and Cleveland schools have the most powerful motive 
power, so jar as this is indicated by the capacity of the engine. At the Baltimore school 
there are three engines. 


1 Education as a Science, chap. xi. 
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In conclusion, for comparison, with the programme of studics of the St. Louis school, 
given on page 889, the French Meoles Primaires Supéricurs, of which we have spoken at 


length on page 856, is here given. 


a 


CovunskE oF Srupy OF THE TliGgurr MLeEMEenrarny ScrooLis OF FRANCE, 


Theoretical branches. 


‘The following is the course of study prescribed. 


The subjects of this programme are 


apportioned over the three years’ course, so as to apply in the best way to the require- 


ments of professional instruction. 


Morars,—The principles of morals, duties, and 
rights of the citizen, elementary principles of 
political economy. 

French LANGUAGE.—Methodical study of 
grammar and orthography, etymology, and der- 
ivation of words, excrcises in style and compo- 
sition, clements of the history of literature. — 

WritinGc.—Principlesand practice ofrunning- 
hand, round-hand,and commercial handwriting. 

History.—Principal characters of antiquity, 
history of France up to the present day, develop- 
ment of national institutions, chief epochs of 
general history (ancient, middle ages, and mod- 
ern). 

Geodtrit —Physital and political geogra- 
phy of the world, special geography of France 
(comprising the divisions for administrative 
purposes),economie geography, map drawing. 

MopERN LANGUAGES,—One modern language 
at least. 

_, MaTHeMATics.—First year: Theoretical and 
practical arithmetic, first elements of ordinary 
geometry. Second year: Advanced arithmetic, 
elements of algebra, plane geometry and its ap- 
plications. Third and fourth years: Principles 
of algebra as applied to the solution of simple | 


Professional 


equations, the elementary principles of recti- 
linear trigonometry as applied to the estimation 
of triangles,elementary principles ofsolid geom- 
etry and their application, the common curves. 

AccounTs.—First principles of commerce and 
account keeping, book-keeping, current ac- 
counts bearing interest. 

Puysics.—The most important phenomena 
and the principal theories of physics,modern dis- 
eriggase and the applications of science to daily 

ife. 

CHEMISTRY.—Iixercises involying the obser- 
vation and examination of some of the familiar 
facts introductory to the study of chemistry, 
the metalloids and the most useful metals, the 
ae of chemistry,the elements of organic chem- 
istry. 

NATURAL Hisrory.—Organs and functions of 
men and animals, practical study ofthe prin- 

ipal groups of animals and vegetables, applica- 
tion of hygiene to the local industries, principal 
facts of geology,and examination of the best 
known minerals. 

SINGING.—Choir, with three parts. 

GYMNASTIcs,—Exercises with apparatus and 
military drill, 


Instruction. 


‘(The programme of professional instruction in the workshops is apportioned to the 
three years, as follows, and is in practical operation in a number of schcols: 


First Year. 
{Two hours per day.] 


DRAWING AND MopELLIne.—Execution of the 
regular geometric solids of given dimensions 
from figured sketches. 

WoRKSHOP TEACHING.—(First period)—Work- 
ing inwood: A bos, a drawing board, a mortise 
and tenon-joint, a slit and tongue-joint, a joint 
halved together obliquely, a St. Andrew’s cross, 
various kinds of scarfed joints. 

(Second period)—Working in iron: Exercises 
with the file on an uneven piece of iron. Make 
rectangular parallelopiped, with a square base 
of given dimensions; this to be converted into 
an octagonal prism, then into one with sixteen 
sides; this to be filed round; then, in the lathe, 
to turn this into a cylinder of specified diameter, 
and finally convert it into a hexagonal prism. - 

(Third period)—Working in wood: Various 
Kkinds of dovetail joints, splices, skew-splices, 
halved together, scarf-halved with dovetail 
pieces. 

(Fourth period)—Working in iron: Tool mak- 
ing, two rules in iron of given dimensions, two 
plain squares, a pair of eallipers, exercises with 
the lathe and cutting chisel. 


Second Year. 
[Three hours pcr day.] 


DRAWING AND MopDELLING.—Execution in 
graduated series of ornamental casts composed 
of elements of solid geometry, arranged system- 
atically; rosettes, etc. 

WorRKIN THE SHors.—(First period)—‘Vork- 


work, tenon for mitre-joint, mortise and tenon 
with champfered dovetail, tongued joint with 
cross-ties, mortise and tenon for quoins, 

(Second period)—Working in iron: An angie | 
out of square, a pair of pointed compasses, a 
hand vise. | 


ing in wood: Mortise and tenon to moulded | 


(Third period)— Working in wood: Angie 
open niortise-joint, slit and tongue joint in two 


Second Year—Continued, 


thicknesses of stuff, stepped mortise and tenon, 
square joint of two cylinders, oblique joint of 
two cylinders, a pair of screw-clamps. 

(Fourth period)—Working in iron: Bit pin- 
cers, screw-wrench, exercise with the lathe, ex- 
ercise with the cold chisel. 


Third Year. 


[Five hours daily the first six months, seven 
hours the last six.] 


DRAWING AND MopELuinc.—Elements of 
architecture, orders and styles, ornaments of 
the different orders and styles. 

Industrial drawing: Theoretical principles of 
composition and of the arrangement of colors. 
_ General principles of the application of draw- 
ing to pottery, to fret cutting in wood and metal, 
to artistic locksmith’s work, and to the orna- 
mental stamping of paper and fabrics. 

CHEMISTRY.—Experiments in the laboratory, 
manipulation, analyses, mode of fixing colors 
(applied to pottery, stuffs, ete.). 

AccouNntTs.—Industrial account keeping, fix- 
ing of a scale of profits, applying the same to 
the work of tools and machines. 

, WorRK IN THE SHops.—(First period)—Work- 
ing in wood: The making of tools, moulding- 
biock, mitre-block, wood bench-clamp, tenon 
saw, small hand saw, inlaying saw, a plane, use 

of the wood lathe. 

_ (Second period)—Working in iron: The mak- 
ing of tools, a pair of steel squares (one of them 
to be a rim square), a tap wrench, working with 

the cutting chisel. 
_ (Third period)—Working in woot: The mak- 

ing of tools, a plane, jack plane, square, mark- 

ing gauge, grooving plane, work withthe lathe, 

model making, 

(Fourth period)—Working in iron: Making a 
shifting gauge, working at the forge, element 
tary work, making of tools, chisels, cross-cu- 
chisels, boring bits, etc., working at the lathe 
and with the cutting chisel. 
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TABLE 78.—Manual Training Schools, Instructors and Pupils. 


Ifstructors. | Pupils. 
1 t } a | _ 
al enrolled, | | Preece ied S 
oa ed. resent. 1s : =. 
Name of School. = | -5 es = 
| Abbreviated. ] ie mH et | Z = | sl 25 
elie = | Sz| 8 jas 
= = ler ale.| Fe- |Dec.1,;Junel,) 5s] = 5 & 
ee or” <\male,| 1837, | sss. | 2" | 7 eee 
a = | | = = ~ 
a LQ | ft | _ 
1 3 | G | 7 
| | 
i 5 ) —~ | al ——— 
1 | Haish School.......00 ae 5{ Zi! alo 4 | 
2 | Chicago School.........| 3 | 1| 2] 4! 202] 0 
8 | Chicago High School |........6)...ccce0| 1 2 85 0 | 
| Department. 
4 | Tulane University De- 18 0 3 4| 265 | 0} 
partment. | 
5 | Baltimore School.......... 6 0) 3 7; 601 0} 
6 | McDonogh Institute...) 6 of, 3 3) 9] O 
7 | School of Practical Me- |.......00]...sseece iP 2 3 82} 31] 
chanics and Design. j 
8 | St. Louis School............| 4 1 2 || 4) 222 | 0 
9} Omaha High School |......... ie cxcenee bees ie 84} 10] 
| Department. | 
10 | Pratt Institute.............. 3 1 v3 4 15 | 0 | 
11 | Hebrew Technical In-| 3 0 2 4, 130 0 | 
| stitute, 
12 | New York City College | D | 0 | 1 2 | 198 | 0 | iv 158} 198| 198} 198 
Department. | | 
13| Cincinnati Technical! 4) 1! 2/ 1! 60] 4 6:| 56/ 60| 64| 62 
| _Sehool. | | 
14 | Cleveland School.....sssfecssercedsonesesee] 2 | 4) 140) Of 82] 22D Jn. .ssasee 140 | 140 
15 | Toledo School...........0 | ssoMesll oeeemee eetaeeco| 129 [liv | 9220) | @20ail ace acne Weert 
16 | Girard College Depart- |......... Nececeates 1] 5 450 | UR oeprpecsnce ieselecccetee dere sccses ee. | 450 
ment. | 
17 | Philadelphia School...... 6 | 0! 2) 4! 289 0 283 326 | 326}; 326 326 
18 | Miller Manual Labor | 6 S | 2 ds} 194 73 243 | 246 | 267 40 ZA) 
School. | | 
| Ota scr ie licssen cee | 69 wa] 32] 67 13,046 | 298 |... Wee tepetict eeccaseee ! nies | 3,250 
| | | { { t t 
a Reported as 330. c Of these three are ladies. 
b Of these one is a lady. d Of these two are ladies. 


Remarks on Table 78. 


The above table contains the statistics that have been given in these reports for several 
years. Although the facts as tabulated are purely numerical, an examination of the 
several columns shows that other facts may be inferred. Itis perfectly obvious that the 
corps of instructors in these schools is composed of men. This was, of course, to be ex- 
pected in the manual training, perhaps even in the literary departments, but it will be 
observed that the fact holds in the case of drawing. Examining the statistics of emol- 
ument the male element is found to far surpass the female. The query here, however, 
is, Why should there be any females in schools conducted on the Russian system? 
In the case of the School of Practical Mechanics and Design it is inferred that the young 
ladies in the school are following the course in design and wood carving, in which “the 
instruction in wood carving advances in parallel lines with original design—from its 
first rudiments to the most elaborate work—with a view to developing the eye, the 
hand, and the imagination at the same time.’? At the Omaha School the girls have 
until recently been admitted, while at the Toledo School a separate department, in which 
cooking and sewing is given, has been instituted. ; 

In considering the columns in which are given the number of instructors, teaching 
what may be called literary subjects, the distinction between the manual training school 
as a department of an educational institution, only a part of whose students are taking 
the manual] training course, and the manual training school proper, where every student 
of the literary department is also a student in the shops, must be kept in mind. The 
only seeming exaggeration as to the literary faculty is in the case of Tulane University 
Department, and the Office is not prepared to say that even in this case it is more thana 
probability. 
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Several schools do not answer the inquiry, notably the Clevetand School, the principal 
remarking that nothing but manual training, including drawing, is taught in that school. 
While this may impair the accuracy of a total of the number of instructors in the liter- 
ary department, it has no influence on the individual statements of the manual training 
schools proper. 

In manual training schools pure and simple, as, for instance, the private school at 
Chicago and the public one at Philadelphia, the literary faculty varies from four to six 
in number. ‘This teaching corps has a teacher or a professor of science (chemistry and 
physics); of mathematics, to which is attached another subject; and of English and his- 
tory. But the lines are not strictly drawn and mathematics are united with English, 
with physics, or with physiology, according to the school. At the St. Louis School a 
somewhat different arrangement of the literary faculty obtains. Here the third year 
class, the highest, is in charge of an ‘‘assistant”’ to the director, who has himself an 
assistant. 'The second and first year classes are also, respectively, in eharge of an as- 
sistant to the director, and all these gentlemen, it would appear, are aided by an assist- 
ant in physics, and by another, a lady, in language and history. 

The statistics of the teaching force of the manual training department are not liable 
to the objection that can be made against a total of the literary corps of instructors as ~ 
given in the table. It appears that there were 32 instructors of drawing in these schools 
and departments, all men with one exception. In six schools it appears from the cata- 
logues that one at least of the drawing teachers of each school had other duties to per- 
form. 

In the workshops of these schools there are 62 instructors, excluding five female teach- 
ers. These teachers are known as ‘‘Instructors;’’ instructors in wood-work, in iron- 
work or metal shop, etc. In general there is an instructor for each of the departments— 
wood-working, foundry, iron-working, and machine construction and finishing. In 
several instance the instructor of the wood-working department has an assistant or col- 
league. At the Chicago Manual Training School the wood-working department, the 
forge and foundry, and the machine shop have each an instructor, he of the wood-work- 
ing shop having an assistant. At the Tulane Department there are two instructors in 
“*wood working,’’ one in ‘*iron-working,’’? and one in ‘‘machine construction.’? The 
Baitimore school has an instructor of ‘*carpentry and wood-turning,’’ another, in the 
same department, of ‘‘ pattern-making and moulding;’’ one of ‘‘forge and sheet-metal 
work,’’ and, in the same department, another for ‘‘machine-shop work and finishing.”’ 
It would appear from this the Baltimore has two departments—wood and metal work- 
ing. At the school of Practical Mechanics and Design there is an instructor in ‘‘metal- 
work,’’ and two others in ‘‘mechanical engineering.’’ At St. Louis there is an in- 
structor in ‘‘ wood-work,’’ another in ‘‘ forging,’’ a third in ‘‘iron-work,’’ and over all 
a superintendent. At Cincinnati there is a teacher who is in both the literary and shop 
departments. One of the teachers of drawing is also a shop instructor, there being but 
one instructor whose time is wholly devoted to the manual training given. At Phila- 
delphia there is an instractor of ‘‘ wood-work,’’ one of ‘‘smithing and foundry’? work, 
one of ‘‘ metal work,’’ a fourth of ‘‘ mechanical construction.’’ At Girard College there 
are instructors in ‘‘ carpentry,’’ in ‘‘wood-turning,’’ in ‘‘foundry and forge,’’ and in 
“*jron-work.”’ 

The Office has quoted the specific part of the designation of the members of the several 
corps of the manual training departments, fearing to generalize and say that the work 
carried on in these schools amounted to about the same thing and was subject to the 
simple division adopted by the Chicago Manual Training School—wood-shop, forge and 
foundry, and machine shop. 

It would be interesting to know the social strata from which these schools have drawn 
their pupils and the vocations followed by these after graduating. Asto the firstmatter 
there is no room for doubt as to the condition from which the philanthropy of a Girard, 
a Miller, or a McDonozh has lifted the friendless and poverty-stricken youth of the dis- 
trict, for which each has caused a school to be established; these schools are specifically 
for ‘‘ poor boys.”’ 

At the recently founded Pratt Institute ‘‘it will be the endeavor to make possible by 
some means consistent with self-helpfulness and self-respect the admission of every 
worthy applicant.’’ One of the conditions of admission to the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute is that the child be poor. 

These institutions, with the exception of that established by Mr. Pratt, are eleemosy- 
nary; their wards are too young when admitted to have the feeling of honorable inde- 
pendence that Mr. Pratt would inculcate or sustain. 

But these private and public schools as a class are by no means eleemosynary. In 
the first place manual training has not been adopted by them asthe best means of scien- 
tifically teaching a trade, but they have been, or at least are now being, established to 
afford opportunities of acquiring a completer education than is given by the purely lit- 
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erary course of elementary and secondary education, which, as many critics claim, is en- 
tirely too bookish. If the Office understands aright the phrase, ‘‘ We do not teach a 
trade’? (and the language used by the directors of the St. Louis and Philadelphia schools 
in particular), so constantly used by the chief officers of these schools, it is as though a 
college president were to say, ‘‘ We do not teach Greek to make Hellenists.’’ The object 
of the work is training, in one kind of school of the mind and hand, in the other of the 
mind.! In both the subject matter of instruction is not the end, but in the manual school 
this instruction has a practical value, at least to the intending mechanic, while it is quite 
a common place to say that Greek and other time-honored academic studies are only 
smattered in to be forgotten. In the second place, these schools are not fostering; they 
are not yet even boarding schools;? but as educational institutions of a more practical 
and therefore better type, so it is claimed, place themselves boldly in open competition 
with other secondary institutions of the country. 

To the inquiries, then, as to the social standing of the pupils in attendance at these 
schools and their sabsequent carcers may legitimately be added a third, er, for the present 
purpose, the three may be looked upon asresolving themselves into the inquiries, Are those 
who are desirous of fitting themselves better for non-technical pursuits or for those called 
learned (see page 890, extract from catalogue of St. Louis School) following the course 
of these schools? Arepupils or guardians attracted by the educational advantages these 
schools offer, an abstract point of view, or by the industrial character of the course, a 
view essentially concrete and in unison with the practical spirit of a businesscommunity ? 

The indelicacy of asking for information that would show the social standing of the 
pupils in attendance at these institutions is an insurmountable obstacle to soliciting it. 
Fortunately, however, for our inquiry the city superintendent of Cleveland gives sta- 
tistics of the kind desired. The last class entering the manual training school of that 
city numbered 58, the members heing pupils of the Central High School, with the ex- 
ception of six. Three are orphans. The occupations of the parents are as follows: 


PACE CHIMILE Clcees cress cccscesssececersicrasus 1 | Clerk eres: Rosse. sveccssseeeee L | Railroad purchasing agent..... 1 
Civil engineer............... cescaert © || Clevkyo tte oun beers scscc.see+csscseess 1} Salesman’... <:.c.cccrscsesstesceec eee 
HD TWO IST vc csceoeescs sess asvwesee eects 1 | Grain inspector........ essecs sooses L || SAlQOON=KEEDEH senceseeceeseentenesters i 
JE BIS SATEL® mepBecnno oF RE 4 | Insurance AgeNb...wweeees L | Poremanicccssseccssssssscescsscses 2 
PUI ISGer cco oeees ete ccsasacssces vevvese 2 | MAnUsAChUrer.ssersrseeeersessernes 4] Gardener,......ciis-..ciite ame pe 
PHYySician ....0.ssecsesseees ae... 1 | Merchants: Mechatiie acu ssxe1ccteayes tte, met 
B : Dry FOOdS, 0.04 4006 septa corres 1 "POPE? ...s5ecestgcssccn AL 
BanIe osssnsvsenner mses eT] GREG srs wrencsas 5 | Reptap ue ae ea 
Business agent ........0000000 ooneds aeece penser" SoS al 1 = 
CI SG cto agg arena seen 2 | “amemmeeagi pry BRE seco 2 


We have grouped these parents in order to obtain some percentages, but if the reader 
supposes that much time has been spent as to whether the occupation of a saloon-keeper 
has more affinity to that of a banker than to that of a druggist or to that of 2 mechanic 
he is very much mistaken; the arrangement is rough, and therefore our ratios are only 
approximate. Fifty-eight per cent. of the parents of the 55 boys were sons of business 
men—that is, men not following a technical calling; 20 per cent., including the porter 
and gardener, were mechanics; 13 per cent. were of the learned professions, and 9 per 
cent. were of a technical calling. Or, using dress as a basis of classification, 80 per cent. 
of the parents of the 55 boys were in all probability well dressed, and 20 wore common 
clothes while working. This shows that the manual training school of Cleveland is not 
by any means occupied with the education of the progeny of the ‘‘lower orders.’’? We 
are, however, no nearer an answer to our inquiry as to the motives that have induced 
these parents to send or permit their children to attend the manual training school.* 


The thorough going advocate of these schools as educative institutions might prefer to say that 
the manual training school, trained the mind through directing the hand to perform the mind’s 
dictates, while the college trained the mind to comprehend language, and thereby the ideas of 
others minds, P 

2In France the Ecoles supérieures primaires are. : : 

°In the high school of Philadelphia, then a city of about 200,000, there were in 1840 65 pupils 
whose parents were classed professionally thus: 


PATLISE sccsececocecene suekeverenercansetrevee LAPS Miseteereresc oss «« vestsscacdeteetessces L.| Ilastenentneccsscsss.scucccvecemeereame 
CICTEVIMAM se. corscsrteesceeesceeessseell MMS ACES Ger. cove seseevaeee Rerercece ©) Plime teeersse<s---ccosescneltosecnersese 1 
Sailing master,...... ogaaene srecessoon ll PUBSOOK-DINCELS .....scscceees peonoDont 1 | Pumpmaker...........0.000 pooonn 6 al 
Teacher wocvecscocesces woes cnceee acaccecoee 1 Bricklayer ecoscoces OO nb0sssFessesees coe 1 Stone cutter evocce FIDO ANSON FOCI i 
ICTS. os cscsceceresccccormeemee cesses GS | COLPOTLCT corscssesecccssscsenssceances & | MeQMMOTE  teaerenees-+ voce PrIggOd0H00OC coosbonC il 
Collector of taxes..............00.. 2 | Combmaker....... swesucecsusereases , L |W MobaccomisSt. ..:.......ceseeemte ne 
Contractor, railroad ........00 ... 1 | Cooper : sosesscesssee L | TULTICT...0.00seessssesceceeners see eeeeee 1 
Tnn-Keepers .....ccesceseee anoonit io00 2 |iCordetee-..--... wescscvevessssscecerece LU[MMMECCHMIIALCY ........ccoccmenmemece 1 
WU UCLULET.soscccsses< «.coeteeeten oi @OLdnvaAinersi......cecssserrceconsecet On MMC NC eneerc-eese eee svseaseeeneess 1 
VIO EOINAING ccssesescoesees aesuseees Seetess SU Distillerterercess<ccssses seissuseeneess WE SIVA OLETS: .. sos. scocceseeemere waeeenees 3 
MUOLCHGECDCIresesesscseccceosssssccoerel St MELCULUNC lmmsereresientes ceireccstenerenes MMW SDIITONVTY ....c-sescecttetee tee rere 5 
Trader...... 9000 paseo setsesesenssescesen can MeL cau Cc lameeeteeses sare vasiencetetasvectenss a 
Victualer eonooey POPCHOH SEC ERS OSHS EETEOSOS 1 Tron TOUMGET cs is<cescecsacorerse eooee 1 MROtal rsssests * ee ond 8) 
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“Until lately,’’ says John Stuart Mill, ‘tall employments which require even the 
humbleeducation of readingand writing could berecruited only from aselect class, the ma- 
jority having had no opportunity of acquiring these attainments. All such employ- 
ments accordingly were immensely overpaid as measured by the ordinary remuneration 
of labor. Since reading and writing have been brought within the reach of a multitude, 

he monopoly price of the lower grade of educated employments has greatly fallen, the 
conipetition for them having increased in an almost incredible degree. ”’ 

The founder of the science of political economy remarks:’ ‘‘ The wages of labor in 
different employments vary according to the probability or improbability of success in 
them. The probability that any particular person shall ever be qualified for the em- 
ployment for which he is educated is very different in different occupations. In the 
greater part of the mechanic trades success is almost certain but very uncertain in the 
liberal professions. * * * In a perfectly fair lottery those who draw the prizes 
ought to gain all that is lost by those who draw the blanks. In a profession where 
twenty fail for one that succeeds that one ought to gain all that should have been gained 
by the unsuccessful twenty.”’ 

The leaders of the manual training movement stoutly maintain the educational value 
of these schoois, but it is a question if the patrons are not reasoning like Adam Smith 
or Stuart Mill. It is folly to deny that there is considerable discontent with the pres- 
ent system of education which, in its academic features, is an importation, and in the 
elementary grades, though indigenous, rather the adaptation of modern times? of a sys- 
tem that had its origin during the seventeenth century among a remarkable people hav- 
ing as its only text-book the work whose momentary presence in the schools causes so 
much discussion now. 

As to the subsequent career of the graduates the Office has some statistics. Let us 
hear what Director Woodward has to say about the St. Louis school. It is thought the 
quotation is not too long for those who would know something of this subject: 

‘‘The number of students attending the school last year was 230. The number who 
were graduated, receiving the diploma of the school, in June last was 52. Of those at 
least eighteen have entered Washington University or elsewhere as freshmen; a majority 
of these advanced students will become engineers, architects, or teachers. The school 
thus proves to be a most successful preparatory school for higher education. Those who 
have gone to work have scattered into a great variety of occupations, the greater num- 
ber finding opportunity to profit by their knowledge of tool work and workmanship. 
The tendency towards responsible and lucrative positionsis highly marked. The fol- 
oh list of occupations includes all the graduates of the first three classes—1883, 1884, 
and 1885: : 


Studemberon encimeering, law, GRIMCCICING........0.erscssesscecsesecssavssccsscsenscossss.oes Mececiiseaeeccurterecocesesssersetes 20 
MOVES SS) os cocoodaBacBenonnt EDS O COB SOEEEEEEDOCCERU-EE Cea Eee ee eee See Ca eee occ oerocetr acsctmetensiescucescesseceene 22 
PREACH ELS ammeeseeeetee re eee era ene een en oes r ess s5cb ssa aseaasiedevese Bide Sesh ot ee tet taeae oer ese shee Fok ccs setbesioencceterscaasecte 10 
Drauehtsmemporiarelal veCtShess1.c, cocccssseccocseoesccccocessccscocescvsccese aiuete a rceecacecee tts conten ce sncasuectesveevestenseciecents 10 


Machinists 


Perea a estentae se aenean enema rm annemn teeta esert cece geias i tiansesds-s soa scensteccitacor-isbeesessseséconaesecaesscsteseesesses 6 
Artisans: Pattern-maker, bricklayer, shoemaker with power machine, moulder, electrician....... 5 
BE SUT ics ec gC Ot eee rcs 5 se sakigsiccessscnconasoesossnnsc acess cecuserscecvesneceduecosscuesoosscveseanagnne 4 
IS Usine Sspnaeleeteee eee eeee Mettaneieciecesceatactenencectetecacti ii lecdasesccat tieccssacctscsececeereceteteette 6 
Foremen or superintendents 4 
Ticket agent 1 

B 

6 


Engineers—mechanical, civil, or mining .... 
Manufacturers 


_ “Over a year ago the average monthly wages of those in the above list who were earn- 
Inf regular wages was about $74. Their average age at that time was twenty years. 
‘In the higher classes of this university I am daily brought in contact with graduates 
of the Manual Training School, aud I have abundant opportunity to observe their mental 
and moral characteristics. My observation confirms the unanimous verdict of my fellow 
professors, to the effect that manual training is almost indispensable as a preparation for 
higher scientific or professional training. It gives great power of close examination and 
logical analysis. It encourages habits of precision and system in planning and execut- 
ing tasks. It makes many things possiblein the laboratory and class-room which would 
otherwise be almost out of the question. When a student turns to his draughting in- 


' Political Economy, B’k II, Chap. xiv, Sec. 2. 
2 Wealth of Nations, B’kK I,,Chap. x, Part 1. 
_?In an article entitled “L’Education Hygiénique et le Surmenage Intellectuel”” (Revue des Deux 
iMondes, 15 of May, 1887, number) Monsieur Rochard, of the French medical academy, remarks: 
Each step that civilization has made, each conquest realized in the domain of intellect has been 
signalized by another addition to the programme of the schools,”” 
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struments and to the bench, lathe, or anvil as naturally and with as much confidence as 
to his table of logarithms or his dictionary, he occupies a vantage ground which his fellows 
are quick to recognize. 

‘fAs to the ability of our graduates to step to the front in the line of practical mechan- 
ics, I take the liberty of quoting from the letter of the general foreman of a large system 
of railway shops, sent in answer to an inquiry as to the outcome of manual training: 

‘* ‘As an employer, I will say for several of the manual training school boys I “have 
working for me, that they will in one year accomplish as much as the ordinary boy (who 
has not received the training the manual training school gives) will in three. Tor ex- 
ample, I have two boys working side by side, one from the school and the other an un- 
educated boy; the former has been working here nine months, while the latter has been 
here over three years, and to-day the boy from the school will do better, cleaner, neater, 
quicker work by far than the other boy. One boy learns the trade by imitation, while 
the other learns it by reason and study. The boy from the school is more precise and 
neat about his work, grasps a new idea more readily, looks upon the new features of the 
business with greater intelligence, and is better able to direct others and to bear respon- 
sibilities. He has better command of language and can impart to others the ideas he 
wishes them to obtain. When a difficult point arises the school boy will labor with it 
until he conquers it, while the other boy will study a while, then give it up. Were I 
to need a clerk. apprentice, or draughtsman I would and do give the Manual Training 
School boys the preference, because I get much better results with less trouble.’ ”’ 

‘‘T am tempted to add, as a final word, the testimony of a graduate himself (one out of 
two hundred) and the work he is doing. He says: 

‘*«The principal part of my work is the making of wood and brass patterns and core- 
boxes, and keeping them in order; Ialso do the greater part of the drawing for the shop: 
but Iam by no means limited to these, as, for the last three or four days of each month, 
I am called to help get work out, and to help Mr. Jones figure, ete. * * * Jusually 
get the work that is out of the ordinary line.’”? 

In the Chicago Manual Training School 19 of the 49 graduates of the first class, that 
of 1886, are attending higher technological schools, principally the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Sibley College, Cornell University, and Purdue University. Of the 
55 students who have withdrawn from the Baltimore school all but six are following 
mechanical pursuits. At the Philadelphia school about 20 per cent. have gone to col- 
leges, 10 per cent. have returned to pursue special courses, and about 50 per cent. have 
engaged in some business in which mechanical skill and drawing is the essential requi- 
site. 

With these figures before us we cannot resist the conclusion that the graduates of these 
schools are apt ‘to follow 2 mechanical occupation, and the question arises whether this 
tendency is due to the technological training received in these schools. We have given, 
on page 870, the analysis of the statistics of the Erie, Pa., high school for the twenty 
years last past, in which the principal sees a proof of the falsity of the charge that the 
public schools are educating their pupils to dislike working with their hands; and we 
will now give the statistics as te the vocations followed by the 600 graduates of the 
Philadelphia high school from 1843 to 1846, attempting to classify them under two 
heads: 


WITH HANDICRAFT. Glass Cuttenrieccsssmcccesm ert OTHERS. 
Hatter ss sccscscscccceccsseseusocaereres 2 

Architect... Zi TronghounGeiees.eeeeereeeteee Dl Cadet cc ccscssscesesecosueccitereereneen 2 
SDENIUISL . teceee cece cease sicncs LW (Machinist... seccssscerecoetertoeseceeeeno N Clerk: j..cczaeecscccccens se ceclecomencenmes 45 
ruc Orst eset re ere oak QW) Marinersh.. css. .ccccccssneeeeeeeeeeteee 15.4) Stores. ccscacereccescesesccccecoreteeeeers 169 
TEM RTAVCT iicvesssrceeecvescecdsee steers U2) Raintersic. co .c.c.0sscerecereee secon 8 | ConveyYancel.....cccccossccesovnseoes LT 
BAK SP is seccerscuse coe ee eevee eeeee aces ZW IPlasterers:.....,..scc0seeseceercoteeeees PUNE cine ereeecccrccccs: cosenecates 10 
Blaclesmit lnpecessssmearecssenneesert 13 | Ploughmakenr...........ccscscsceseee Lf Groce rcmecccssrcest oe sconuersssececes 4 
Boolk-Dinder.......c0secsscsecsceesees 10} )) Bl wim beri... ..sc5.c--s-ceneeteeemeee: Ta]  JOWElLELeeccccsetcrcensctcdscrseecrecss 3 
Bricklayerae veces csopesee eer U7 if) Printer jilicscscccccussescecaseeeeeme LAW yY Clacece esters 4 
Brickmaker and stone cutter.. 8 | Sadler... Re Manufacturer......cce. eer: pee 
Carpenter, Ct0......ccccccscessess ere: Sailmaker . é LEABR USS (ONE ooo coceennoosoonnanoodienocsted 2 
Cooper..2 ee Mace eieseecscens 2) Pa OR ee. sa. coves cecaasves ooeeoneteee Teacher einen ccsccsosscececsissoccers 33 
Cords TING Lee eee G53 || AM ONIEENTT gsnosonencos seecscsecceteuere: Unascertaimed.........cccesscccceces 22 
WUTTICL....cccccreereciccees 11 | Tobaeconist, Dea Crete ccerscccs iewoseere 1 
Cutler... ...cccccoc ee ee eee 1| Watemaker = 
MUU TOL os... 0scccocesccee en eee D0 W) BREWS Pics cscseccevosesescetseee eee "TOEDMieerccssvanevsces senso ttaaee 63 
(GHG er eee REA pice rosoocsieconecoecne 2 


It will be observed that the clerks, that much-abused class, compose about 35 per cent. 
of the whole number as far as ascertained. It will also be noted that about half of the 
whole number labor with their hands. To such the technological training of the man- 
ual training school would have been of more or less value. 

The total number of graduates from the several schools has been 589, of whom 275 
graduated in June, 1888. 

‘Turning to Table 78 we find that the Peer of pupils enrolled, is of males, 3,246; of 
females, 293. Comparing the statistics of the schools reporting for the year 1886-87 and 
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r under review, excluding the statistics of the New York college department, 

Mere letioes a net increase of 493 in pee ment. data 7 7 the Baltimore school 
as ibuted 32S pupils, due to causes already explaine 

gt ee Mane in Columns 8 and 9 would seem to show that the attendance 
was maintained quite evenly during the year, although large increases are noticed at the 
Cleveland and Philadelphia schools. The very valuable statistics of the public school 
systems, known as average attendance, not being attainable here, these questions (the 
captions of Columns 8 and 9) were asked in hope that the answers would show, approxi- 
mately at least, the variation of attendance during the year. Thus it will be observed 
thatthe enrolment of the Chicago school (Column 6)i is given as 202, the same as the answer 
to Column 8; that the same columns and Column 9 show 130 enrolled at the Hebrew 
Technical Institute and 90 present December 1, 1837, and 110 June 1, 18$8. The New 
York City College department had 198 enrolled and 176 present December 1, and 158 
June}. Philadelphia returns 289 enrolled during the year and 326 present June 1,333, 
Suppose the Office were inclined to satisfy the craving after ‘ ‘per capita ’’ expense, not 
for purpose of convenience in comparing an institution at a specific date with its record, 
but for purposes of comparison with other schools, ought it to take, in the case of the 
Hebrew Technical Institute, for instance, ‘‘The total number enrolled excluding dupli- 
cates,’’ that is, 130, or 90, as given in Column 8, or 110, as in Column 9, giving respectively 
$100, $144, and $117 asthe per capita cost? Itis thesame with the fine schools of Chicago 
and Philadelphia, although the variation is by no means so large. 


TABLE 79.—Manual Training Schools, Finances and Property Values. 


| 
Property | Receipts from— | Expenditures for— 
Values, | 
| 
] pee ] | ; 1 
| | | (alee | 2{. 
: i | 2 IscS [= |e 
Name of School. ; Ss = | | ii AGP | aac [ee 
[Abbreviated. } a wis |. | = ee | [2s]? 
= = |} ; ol es C 12S; ¢ | se 3 
Po RE a |eel ef izle 
eae | = | Ss eee eile | Ss 
eee |e | fi eee) sie le 
< a WD | i | oe 2) = | x2 = | & 
| aw. Te a 
| oe |e | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 1S | 9 | 40 | 1% 
3 | Chicago Schoo! Eis a 15,000 75,000 suis, 105 O)a$1,945, $545 $ oa mae ES 
3 | Chicago High School De- |............,...ceccn00 UPS OSM Sn senenjenavccnmeleseieetierleeccecsety Oy HAO) 2 2 
| partment. \ | | | { 
4] Tulane University De- | 30,000! 25,000'........ loscogcannce LE emeeerees | cocessesest OF eres occseciesailecccceces-s Egndoose 
| partment. | | _ 
5 | Baltimore School............ | 20, 000! 28,500 16, 000; o- 0 0, 400 11,100; 5, COO: 1,500 
6 | McDonogh Institute ....... 1, 000:257, 527, 0; 0 $3, C22, 0). -.eereee ASW, ....3. ay eee 
7 | School of Practical M= 15, 000! 25 (00) eee ee A Ee A ee oe BB scces AAO NO-eG! oncecooc 
chanics and Design. | | H tT | u _ 
8 | St. Louis School.............6 10,000) 45, 000, _ 0] 12,495] 5, 879) O Bees 16,458; 1,400 8&7 
9 | Omaha High School De- {|  2,.457/......... .| 2,500 0, 0} 0; 170) 1,850) 150, 147 
partment. \ | 
10\| BrateInstitntes.,.............. | seosaoaqecet soonnonnbs | -ossccssene Veer »Bongopabaes adaccosaee licpadeere ‘ppesheccon:! ocosco0e z J ous on 
11 | Hebrew Technical Insti- 7, 0G) 55, COO) 0| 0 eae 000: 1, 000 10,500 750° 730 
tute. i | | | 
12 | New York City College Mee sre 0, 0; 0 92 nen cieasente 263, 128 
Depertment. | | | { j | / | 
18 Cincinnati Technical! 3,0001....... 0: 5,000 0} 0 fear 4,600 1,209) 3800 
School. | ! H 
14 Cleveland School ...-s.s....| 20,000) 20,000 17,060} 700 ..sssoselseseansnalsevsnseelsnsaneeaneceeneerecleeeeeen 
Tis | Eko clay AR wl 18, 000: 25,000] 9,000)........... Le aeeteces ALP OU Fe... 20 | 6,500 3,060: 1,200 
16 Girard College eas (100,600) | 0 0! (a) a | 7,84) (2,229) 
men | 
7 Philadelphia School........, 2,500 46,000; 19, 211 6 0) oles, 793) 14,025 700» =693 
IS; Miller Manual Labor} 35,000325,000 0; 0} <1, 902) 015, 766 15,629) 1,064 Vocal 
School. | | : | | | ; 
S| (100, 000) r : i § (2,299) 
aan ee ‘ Pe ne aes on 99 34,300 121, 416 14, 165 21, 66.109, 785 Petre ids 
i j I 
TT le ee 
1Page 835, 


a Voted by Commercial Club of Chicago to meet deficit. 

6 Other expenses, $1,691. 

c The amount of subscriptions. 

d The interest from the Girard fund for 1887 was $1,228,189, of which £446,992 were expended on 
the college. 

€ Books, $900, 


A 
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Remarks on Table 79. 


Of the several columns in which are given the receipts of manual training schools the 
two devoted to the amount received from municipalities and from tuition fees are the 
mostinteresting. Considering the publicschools only, Philadelphia stands first with an 
appropriation of over $19,000, 73 per cent. of which was expended in salaries; at the Balti- 
more school, 69 per cent. of the 516,000 appropriated were expended for salaries, exclu- 
ding that of the principal for reasons already noted under Tabie 75. 

The expenses of the Baltimore City College—the city high school—for the year 1887 
were $35,293, of which 78 per cent. were for salaries. For the same period the amount 
paid for salaries in the Manual Training School was about 60 per cent. of the total 
amount ($11,000) expended, and the cost of material for lessons in the shops, 5 per cent. 
This matter of proportionate expense will be again taken up. 

The very large appropriation made for the Cleveland school must also be noted. Of 
the schools charging tuition, the St. Lonis and Chicago schools are preéminent by reason 
of their receipts from this source, the latter being the only manual training school, pre- 
cisely speaking, that reports an endowment. Of the $1,915 (Column 8) received by the 
Chicago school, $1,763 were given by the Chicago Commercial Club to supply a deficit, 
and, as before stated, the Cincinnati Commercial Club pays half of the expenses of the 
schcol in that city. The Hebrew Technical Institute is entirely supported by subscrip- 
tions. No gifts or bequests have been made to this class of schools. 

Of the expenditure for new buildings, the amount expended at Philadelphia and at 
the Miller Manual Labor School, where forging and foundry work have just been intro- 
duced, are noteworthy. 

Comparing the amount paid for salaries in the Chicago, Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
Philadelphia schools, and bearing in mind that the principal’s salary of the Baltimore 
school ($2,400) is not included in the amount paid by that school, it is noticeable how 
little they vary. ‘These schools are complete institutions, not departments of a high 
school or college, and now are fully equipped for work. If these figures can be general- 
ized upon it may be said that the annual cost of the teaching corps of a manual training 
school falls somewhere about fourteen or fifteen thousand dollars. It must beadmitted, 
however, that the Hebrew Technical Institute pays a third less than this, but as the 
course has recently been extended, additional instructors may be required. The Cin- 
cinnati Technical School, also complete in itself, may be said to have just gotten fully 
under way. Considering the same schools as above, the annual cost of materials used 
is between seven and nine hundred dollars annually. 

The reader will readily see that if the cost of teaching in an institution containing 
10 students were $10,000, the per capita cost of teaching would be $1,000; and if in the 
same institution, with the same teachers, there were100students, $100. In brief, not to 
expand so obvious a thought, before such a per capita becomes of value it is necessary, 
especially when the amounts are comparatively smail, to have, as a standard, the per capita 
of some school, ideal or real, where the teaching is perfection and the attendance just 
what it should be, and even then it would be necessary to compare the facts of observa- 
tion, as well as the averages. But the cost of the material annually used, although not 
entirely free from error, has an individuality abont it that does not belong to the teach- 
ing of a member of a class. Comparing the number of pupils (not the average attend- 
ance be it understood} enrolled in the manual training department (Column 12, Table 
78) with the cost of material used, the following per capitas are obtained, so varying as 
to defy generalization: 


Chicavomichy sevooleD epartmeciittes.c.seserscctesiestssssoerscccscoscnerensee dactiasetecascere $1. 96 
PWhicamoiSchHOolcrssssccossromcecdecreccecscccaccosscocersceccatensatentcts: vevecdssuecssoncunecmeemtaracateserttts 4,12 
Baltimore SchoOol|...:..cccccscssisecssesescsessscsvavecccucesecseserecssssssstsecss cies seenernoudecencasersececors 2.50 
St. Lows SCHOO] | c.c.....csecescadecconccovscessecocstisccscncetedetmrarscccssccssceccsssecersenncteemmmetens fetes 3. 92 
Omaha High School Department............. dasececceueetbertecsesssisascccnoscesteenssememeetecances 1,56 
Hebrew ‘Tech nical EE nstitutesscecccs ccs .sssccsccsnesccwccerscetenesss cusceccenccoccl oeeestesuetecenesteeses 5.77 
New Morie City Collece Department... ...cc.s<ccscsosstenustecics scons sssecncoumemetitnenacceseects On 
Cincinnati Technical Schoolir.:..........cccecoosessecnecronecoeccseccocsssoccocerscecumimertemmeteecen: 4.84 
Philadelphia. ‘School... i; GiettetecciscsvescsscsvvccccccccusMnosnterenscecccecessscccernemeieeeeeeeee eater 2uis 
Miller Manual Labor School........scsecs leneects rig Sse sedeteueevessecsescesescuostremetemereteeccssesss 6. 22 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


In the foregoing division we have examined a species of educational influences which 
is brought to bear upon the pupil by placing in his hands the implements of mechanical 
labor. We have seen that this education of a pupil by his using tools has been a de- 
velopment, 2 compromise between the theories of an educational philosopher and the 
practical system of teaching the principles of the mechanic arts inaugurated by a Rus- 
sian engineer. We have examined the opinions of those who contend for the intro- 
duction of this education as such into the public schools and the view of an opponent, 
while attempting to find what one side desires and the other opposes. But we have 
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neglected the argument of the party which would have the study introduced as a matter 
of political economy, whose argument may be briefly stated by the pedagogical common- 
place, ‘‘ What you would have come out in the land you must first put in the schools.”’ 
‘Teach the mechanic arts in the school and you will have meehanics without number, 
just as the public schools are turning out, say the members of this party, a multitude 
of half-grown persons incapable of filling any position save that of a clerk, just as 
the State board of Massachusetts would put drawing into the schools in order that 
‘‘in a few years our enterprising people will begin to discover in our own communities 
and schools as good artists and artisans as can be found in the most favored portions of 
other countries.’’ This is not a pedagogical argument, but the practical common sense 
of 2 man of business, and as long as the sentiments expressed by the New York Indus- 
trial Association continue to have a following so long must manual training and indus- 
trial training, elementary or technological, be kept separate and distinct. 

One of the most important purposes desired by the partisans of industrial training, 
and by those of manual training also, is the inculcation of ideas about labor that will 
remove the contempt in which it is now said to be held. Ifthe public school pupil can 
be familiarized with tool work before this unreasonable prejudice can be formed the idea 
that manual labor is degrading will not be an obstacle to pursuing some form of it; the 
pleasant nature of the manual training not producing the repugnance towards labor that 
is felt towards books and study by those who have pursued the usual literary course of 
the public school. But here the two great parties tothe propaganda partcompany. The 
industrialists, however, are not unanimous as to the philosophy of their object. Some 
observing the beneficial results of manual labor in reformatory or protective institutions, 
on those ambiguously called ‘‘ juvenile delinquents,’’ appear to view the whole schoolable 
body, ora large part of it, as wearing the menacing attitude of the “‘ juvenile delinquent,” 
and the public school as a sort of reformatory or protective institution. Others, seeing 
how unequally the wealth of the world is distributed, think it but right that the monied 
class, for several reasons, should make some compensation to the less fortunate. Finally, 
a third section, and this appears to be not only by far the largest, but also of native 
American growth, would have the schools used as apprentice shops. We may only briefly 
refer to the second and third opinions, the social importance of the first would require 2 
chapter to itself. 


A SOCIALISTIC VIEW OF THE QUESTION. 


In giving the characteristics of the course of manual training instruction at Paris, we 
have refrained from giving a feature that is very remarkable to Americans, at least as a 
feature of the public schoolsystem. Not only are manual training shops added to the 
equipment of the schools, but a kitchen and dining room have been annexed, in which 
meals are served for the children. Those who can, pay the small fee asked; those too 
poor, are given, in a way that the recipients need not be Known, the ticket that per- 
mits them to obtain the meal. If the parent is too poor to properly clothe the child, the 
director gives the child an order on the clothing contractor. ‘‘It is interesting to see 
at what little expense this advantageous institution can be introduced into a school, 
and I’’ (we are quoting from Consul Schoenhof’s report on industrial education in 
France) ‘‘give here in illustration the account of one of the schools. This school has 
about 500 pupils. From October 1 to December 1 they distributed 5,260 portions, of 
which 4,116 weresold. The whole cost to the school was 367 francs 85 centimes 
jabout $74]; the receipts were 205 francs 80 centimes, leaving a deficit of 162 francs 5 
centimes [about $32].”’ 

Commenting on these facts, a writer in a religious journal of the highest literarychar- 
acter uses the following language, republished by the great Industrial Association of 
New York: 

‘‘ While the world has had its attention wholly occupied with military preparations 
end intestine dissensions on the part of France, that country, especially the Socialistic 
government of its capital, has been silently elaborating an experiment in education 
that now ought to challenge the attention ef every thoughtful mind. 

‘* For this experiment should be credited to Socialism in iis noblest aspect. Paris is at 
present Socialistic—that is to say, inclined to Socialism, thoughenot yet Socialist; and 
so is its present municipal council. At arecent election that capital gave to the Social- 
ist candidate for a vacant seat in the lower legislative chamber over 100,000 votes, while 
the united opposition could muster but 135,000 votes, and even the candidate who 
united these votes upon himself had to stylehimself a *‘Socialistic-Radical.’”? The mu- 
nicipal council, though not having more than 2 dozen thorough, self-conscious Socialists, 
is yet in its ruling majority governed by Socialistic instincts. In no way is that better 
shown than by the thoroughness with which they have carried out two educational acts 
passed by the French legislature in 1S80 and 1881. 
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‘These acts provided for perfectly gratuitous, compulsory education of all French chil- 
dren, and—what is the significant feature—manual training inthe publieschools. This, 
it must be understood, is a very different thing from the technical institutions that 
already existed in France, as well as other countries, even in Russia, for the special 
training of the few for becoming skilled managers, foremen, or artisans. The recent 
French legislation proposed to make industrial and art education an organic, an inte- 
gral, part “of the whole system of public instruction, and to have manual training begin 
at the very bottom of the school system; to have it run from the ‘‘kindergartens”’ through 
the primary, grammar, and high school grades, so that every child, whether destined to 
be a mechanic or not, should have its hands and mind trained in industrial operations.”’ 

Thus it is apparent there isa party of those who urge industrial education which 
they call manual training on socialistic grounds. Whether these warm-hearted and 
devoutly religious individuals are they whom Browning, in his History of Educational 
Theories, describes as ‘‘ those who have wished to reform or to reorganize the world, 
meeting with many difficulties in dealing with the mass of grown-up people, have 
turned their eyes to the more hopeful body of ingenuous youth, whose minds are like 
white paper or pliant wax,’’ and who, as he says, should have been taught better by ex- 
perience than to indulge in such hopes, or whether they are perfectly justified in enter- 
taining such hopes on the elder Humboldt’s aphorism which we have quoted above, must 
be left to the statesman, and to the reader to decide for themselves. 


THE PRACTICAL PARTY’S VIEW. 


But by far the larger party is that which sees not the regeneration of the world, not 
the philanthropy of the thing, but its practicableness, its directness in going into business 
at the earliest possible moment. It recognizes with the poet that ‘‘art is longand time 
is fleeting,’’ and with Lord Salisbury that the first necessity of man is to live, and his 
first duty to work. As to culture it would say with Mr. Frederic Harrison, ‘‘perhaps 
_the very silliest cant of the day is the cant about culture.’’ The apprenticeship sys- 
tem, says this party, is a thing of the past, and its downfall is one of the most porten- 
tious signs of the times. In looking around to find a substitute it sees in the public 
schools an organization durable and respectable, upon which trade instruction can be 
grafted. These schools teach too much theory, says this party, and by curtailing such 
instruction, ample time may be obtained for industrial teaching. The president of 
Harvard also thinks that the public school course could be advantageously shortened, 
but he would have this done that the pupil may be enfranchised the sooner, and thus 
enabled to begin other work.! The ‘‘conflict between labor and capital’’ is also a great 
element in this party’s argument, but as this is to be remedied by a substitute appren- 
ticeship system, it resolves itself into that question. 


MANUAL LABOR AS MANUAL TRAINING AND AS INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


The superintendent of an institution for educating one of the ‘‘ special classes’’ may 


think that the mere fact of calling tool-work in a public school manual training and tool- 
work in his school industrial training, does not make a real distinction. He may think 
that the work of his school loses none of its valueas a form of education because it is used 
in learning a specific branch of industry. 

But it is to be observed that, in the first place, the work of one of these institutions is 
made for sale, making it more of a factory than a school; in the second, specific trades are 
taught which the advocates of real manual training are almost tired of telling the public 
they do not teach; and in the third place the paternal feature is present, the care for 
the pupil’s fature business life, that characterizes benevelent foundations. 

Should it still be objected that these are differences of a material nature and have no 
bearing on the effect produced by the work, the Office will, in order to avoid the psycho- 
logical as it has the social discussion of this question, defend its classification on the 
perfectly obvious grounds of difference of aim. Technological schools, are treated else- 
where. 


T—INDUS taaG Be SIS TE ce sc OF SCHOOLS FOR THE SPECIAL CLASSES. 


Not long after Hatiy Sone the idea that since a blind man ean readily distinguish 
two pieces of money ke could also distinguish an ‘‘a’’ from an *‘f’’ if he could feel 
them, the first school for the blind was established in Paris, about 1784. Music from 
the first was a prominent feature of its instruction. The French Revolution having 
scattered the Société Philanthropique, by which the tuition of the blind pupils was paid, 
the state adopted the school. By the great reorganizers of those tumultuous times the 
school was at first united with that for the deaf, the first instance of this undesirable com- 
bination; then given the characterof a workshop and its scholars called ‘‘ young workers,’’ 


1Can School Programmes be Shortened and Enriched, p. 1095 U.S. Education Report 1886-87, 
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in conformity with the practical spirit of the day; then attached toan asylum; and finally, 
under the restored Lourbons, reorganized as a separate institution. The new regula- 
tion, issued in 1815, says that the aim of the school shall be ‘‘to instruct blind children 
and to give them a useful trade.”’ ; ; 

It may be safely assumed that the many schools established in Europe on this type 
during the first ten years of the century were also dual in purpose, aiming to impart 
knowledge and a trade. ‘‘The blind in the United States are socially far above those of 
any other country,’”’ says F. J. Campbell, the president of the Royal Normal College 
for the Blind, of England, and as even now in America it is thought advisable by some to 
impart the rudiments of a trade in view of the great majority who follow the humbler 
callings of business life after leaving the school, so, in all probability, was it deemed ad- 
visable in Europe in the early decades of the century. 

The blind child, having lost the most important of the senses that connect the human 
being with the outer world, is compelled to rely upon a more than ordinarily heightened 
condition of the others—Dr. Armitage! would say upon a superiority ‘‘in intelligence ’’— 
in the conduct of life, and his profession should be adapted to his physical condition. 
Such a profession is music. This subject in its branch of tuning was first introduced 
into the Paris school by the persistency of a pupil, whose success soon put this instruction 
on the highest plane of proficiency, and it has become one of the most important objects 
of the school, though instramental music as such is most thoroughly tanght. 

About 1859 systematic musical instruction was introduced into the Perkins Institu- 
tion at Boston, and, under the immediate superintendency of F. J. Campbell, carried to 
a high degree of proficiency. In England it was not until 1872 that the Royal Normal 
College and Academy of Music for the Blind was established. 

But while music is eminently adapted as a profession for the blind, by its side in our 
institutions is the workshop for making brooms, brushes, mattresses, and caning chairs, 
not introduced, it is believed, on Froebelian principles. ‘* When the three schools of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia were established,’’ says Superintendent Wait, of 
the New York Institution,” ‘‘undoubtedly the views held in Europe, concerning both 
young and old, made a great impression upon those who established them. The Euro- 
pean view was that blind people are, in some way or other, destined to work with their 
hands.”’ 

Turning now to the schools for the deaf the double technical feature is not present, 
only the workshop remains. Superintendent Clarke, of the Arkansas Institution for the 
Deaf,* put the case of industrial education in these institutions thus: ‘‘ The high honor 
of establishing the first schools in this country where any persistent attempt was made 
to teach trades belongs to the institutions for the deaf,’’ and he rather regretfully adds, 
‘‘But though we began first I hardly think we are keeping abreast of those who started 
later in the race.’? 

- In the schools for the feeble-minded but little, even a little in this case is extraordi- 
nary, can be expected; from the reform schools much more than has yet been attempted. 
In the latter case, however, a reaction has set in against ‘‘the self-supporting ’’ theory, 
as shown in the last report of this Office. 

The tables which follow are the first of their kind. They show the statistics of the in- 
Sanna and, in the case of the schools for the blind, the musical departments of the sev- 
eral classes. 


IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


‘Suppose we simply told a pupil in school to add,’’ says Superintendent Clarke in the 
address above quoted from, ‘‘and never taught him to carry. He might, after a long 
effort, find it out for himself, but his progress in arithmetic would probably be very slow ; 
yet that is the way trades are taught [in a work-shop of an institution for the deaf taken 
in anabstract way]. The help the master gives is often worse than none. He ‘ lays off? 
the work and leaves the pupilto doit. Better let the pupil ‘lay off’ and teach him how 
towork. * * * Ifhe makes mistakes they may be pointed out, but the reason why 
he made them is very seldom explained tohim. * * * If there is any possibility of 
a boy picking up the knowledge necessary to use it on the job in hand he is left to do SO; 
if not, so much of its use as there is present pressing need for is explained, and no more. 

‘* Are the masters of the shops responsible for this state of things? I don’t think so. 
ee Their efficiency is judged, not by the shortness of the time in which they can 
teach a boy their trade, or the number they teach, but by the amount of finished work 
they turn out—by the dollars and cents the shops make or save. 

‘‘ This is the fundamental error that lies at the root of all our mechanical teachine 
and causes much of our trouble. We expect profitable work from learners.” 5 
ee eee eee 

1 The Education and Employment of the Blind, p. 62. 


2 Proceedings ninth Biennial Meeting Instructors of the Blind, 1886 36 
§ Proceedings Eleventh Convention of the Instructors of the Deaf, 1886, p. 213, 
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As Superintendent Clarke, in order to bring out the lights of the ‘‘ Russian system,”’ 
may unintentionally have painted the insufficiency of the present industrial instruction 
in colors too sombre, we will guote from the remarks of Principal Williams, of the 
American Asylum for the Deaf, in his report for 1835-86: ‘*‘ Aimost from the founda- 
tion of this school [the first for the deaf in America] industrial training has formed an 
important part of the education of every able-bodied pupil. So long ago as 1824, two 
shops had been built for the use of our pupils. Ifi am not mistaken this school was 
the pioneer in this country of conjoint industrial and literary education, and most of 
the schools for the deaf in the United States have followed its example. 

‘‘The success of the experiment undertaken by the managers of the school, with many 
misgivings at first, very soon demonstrated its wisdom. The habits of industry here 
acquired clung to the pupils as they went forth to the duties of life, and with rare 
exceptions they have been industrious, self-supporting, law-abiding citizens, not ashamed 
of work, and having the knowledge and skill to do their work well. 

‘‘This double education is insisted upon in the case of every pupil. Sometimes, in 
mistaken kindness, parents plead to have their chilcren excused from the industrial 
training, as they will not need to work for a living, or, at least, will not pursue the 
trades taught here. We can make no exceptions on such grounds. Habits of industry 
are invaluable, and they should be acquired at the formative period of life. It is of 
much less importance what one learns to do, than that one should learn to do promptly 
and well whatever one undertakes. With industrious habits, a trained eye, a skilled 
hand, and a cultivated judgment, one may acquire a new trade with comparative ease, 
put where all these are wanting, to start on any new line of work is a difficult task.’’ 

The principal then describes the manner in which the two principal trades—cabinet 
and shoe making—are taught, quotes from a recent address on manual training by the 
fon. R. B. Hayes, and remarks on the occupations followed by the male graduates thus: 

“Tt will be seen at a glance at the list given above that there is great variety in the 
occupations of our former pupils. Comparatively few of them have followed the trades 
learned here, but all have carried with them the trained hand and eye, the cultivated 
judgment, and industrious habits here acquired.’ 

At the Pennsylvania school, the third to be established, of 119 pupils taught shoe- 

making or tailoring (the trades principally taught), 34.5 per cent. followed that taught 
them at the institutions, and supported themselves thereby. Shoemaking is a ney 
popular trade. 
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TABLE 80.—Slatistics of the Industrial Departmenis of Schools for the Deaf. 
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a Six pupils attend the manual training department of the Chicago High School. 
b Wood-carving, designing, and clay modelling. 
c Pupils are taught the use of wood and metal ° worsing tools. 
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Of the 41 institutions giving industrial instruction three confine their endeavors to 
agricultural occupations. Of the other 38, 29 teach carpentry and joinery, or both, 29 
shoemaking, and 28 printing. These trades are not special to any particular institu- 
tion, but are all, or two of them at least, present in the great majority of instances. Of 
the trades whose following is given in Column 8, tailoring, sewing and dressmaking 
have the most prominence by reason of the number pursuing them. 

The number represented in the table as being taught an industry is 2,743. Of these 
16 per cent. were receiving instruction in printing, 19 per cent. in carpentry or joinery, 
and 22 per cent. in shoemaking. The Office can now state, what it found itself unable 
to give in the last report, that shoemaking is the most largely followed of the several 
trades for the deaf, that it is closely followed by the trades of carpentry and joinery 
considered as one, and this, with an equally small interval, by printing; the three trades, 
calling carpentry and joinery one, having 57 per cent. of the whole number receiving 
industrial instruction. 

These 2,743 pupils are taught by 175 teachers, of whom 37 per cent. are females. 
This would make 15.5 pupils to a teacher, but an inspection of the table will show that 
this can not be taken as a “‘ typical’? number, that is, it is nothing more than an average. 

Five hours is the time devoted to school work; this is quite plainly shown,but the 
average time devoted to industries is not so apparent. The full employment of shop 
foremen, and itis very desirable that he should be wholly employed by the institution, 
has tended not a little, according to Dr. Fay, to an undue extension of the daily time 
of the pupil. The question on our blank form, the answers to which are tabulated in 
Columns 9 and 10, reads as follows: Number of hours devoted to school, ——; to in- 
dustries,——. Perhaps the question was not adapted to the purpose intended; that is, to 
bring out how many hours daily the pupil spent in school and how many in the workshop. 

From two to three hours, in about 80 per cent. of the institutions reporting industries, 
is the time devoted tosuch work. In several instances it is four orover. Whether this 
is to be explained on the ground given by Dr. Fay, or has arisen from a misunderstand- 
ing of the inquiry, or from the peculiar manner of dividing the pupils’ time, or whether 
it needs no explanation, we cannot say. 

It is to be noted that several of the pupils of the Chicago day schools and of those of 
the Horace Mann School, Boston, receive instruction at the manual training school of 
those cities respectively, and that the pupils of the Chicago Voice and Hearing School 
are taught wood carving, designing, and modelling, etc., and those of the Private School 
of Philadelphia the use of wood and metal working tools. The day schools with these 
exceptions make no return of industrial work, or, perhaps it should be called, in the 
cases reporting, manual training. 


IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 


Music being taught primarily as a means of livelihood in after life, the blind school 
has two species of technical training running concurrently with the school department. 

The piano and the organ are the instruments most used, and as both are costly the 
thorough equipment of a school with these means of instruction is very great, to say noth- 
ing of the repairing and replacing of them when old. The noise of the constant prac- 
tice is also an unpleasant feature, and extraordinary methods of construction, likewise 
expensive, are necessary to obviate this.! For the study of musical acoustics the piano- 
tuner must have an expensive apparatus at his command, and to become an artist he 
must, if not a genius, have an artist as an instructor, the most costly feature of all. It 
will be at once apparent that the establishment and maintenance of a first-class school 
for the musical instruction of the blind is a very costly undertaking. 

But the cost of establishment and maintenance is dwarfed by the amount of patience 
and labor required from the pupil to master his profession. We translate from Monsieur 
Guadet’s? article on the blind in the Dictionnaire de Pédagogie: ‘‘The scale is not for 
the blind what it is for the seeing. There is more head-work and less ‘ practice,’ but 
the exercises are more analyzed, the composition and dismemberment of phrases more 
thorough. The professor executes on his instrument the most complicated phrases, and 
the pupils must tell all the details. This is called phrasing. In these same classes the 
students are exercised each day in chorus singing. As instrumental music the pupil 
studies on the piano by means of music written in the Braille system. He reads with 
the left hand for a phrase the part that the right hand performs, then he reads with the 
right hand the part that the left performs; then the two parts, retained by the memory, 
are performed in concert.”’ 

‘“'The orchestra of the Paris institution produces with the same number a better effect 
than an orchestra of seeing performers, and this is the reason: The blind, in addition 
to the innate predisposition to music existing in many, having no occasion to turn pages, 
but playing from memory, can give their attention to execution. After each part has 


1 See Commissioners’ Report, 1886-87, p. $39, 
2 Long the principal of the Paris school 
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been learned in private it has been connected with the parts of the other performers go 
inseparably that it is only this connection that remains in the performer’s head and he 
executes it with feeling and with his whole soul.’ 

As to the methods of the indusirial department there seems to be no objection raised 
against them, the whole attention of the friends of the blind being given to solving the 
problem of providing workshops for the.adult blind. As this was noticed at some length 
in the report preceding this, the reader is referred to it. 


TABLE 81.—Statistics of the Music and Industrial Departments of Schools for the Blind. 
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a ‘'Numbertaught as such.” 


_ With the exception oi the Florida institution, instruction in music is given by all the 
institutions in the table, and with the exception of the Florida, California, and the Ne- 
braska institutions, all have industrial instruction. In the music department there are 
94 teachers, in the industrial 73; in both females are slightly in excess. 

The statistics contained in Columns 4, 5, and 6 are not, it is thought, mutually ex- 
clusive; there is nothing in the study of vocal music that excludes the study of an instru- 
ment or in either that excludes the study of piano tuning. In the case of Columns 9, 
10, and 11, however, it is believed that those engaged at broom-making are not included 
in the number given as engaged in seating chairs, etc. The question, however, arises 
how many of those studying instrumental music are included in the number of those 
following trades. Taking the total number studying instrumental music as represent- 


1 Page 838, under Workshops for Blind, and page 839, under Conventions. 
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ing the maximum attendance in the department of music and adding to this the num- 

—hbtr pursuing trades, the result rises several hundred above the total attendance of the 
institutions represented. The question is still further complicated by those too yours 
to work being included in the attendance, and by the presence of female pupils. 

Under these circumstances it is of very little use to make comparisons between the 
two departments of work; and as it is perfectly conceivable for the same pupil to sing, 
play, and tune, it would also be unprofitable to examine into the relations of the sta- 
tistics of Columns 4, 5, and 6. To obtain unimpeachable data for such an undertaking 
would require more minute inquiry and, therefore, more trouble to the superintendents 
than the results would warrant. But itis perfectly proper to compare the statistics of 
the tuning branch of the musical department with the statistics of the other trades 
taught. The total of the four columns involved is 1,287; of these 30 per cent. are at 
cane seating; 27 per cent. at broom-making; 17 per cent. at tuning, and 29 per cent. at 
other trades. 

Ifit be assumed that the number playing instruments is approximately the number 
in the music department, there would be indicated 16 pupils to every teacher. In the 
poo department the total number of students, if divided by the number of teachers, 
gives 14+-. F 

In considering the columns giving the time devoted to the two departments it is neces- 
sary to read the numbers in the columns as though they answered the question, How 
many hours does the music pupil devote to music; how many does the industrial pupil 
give to industries? When the figures are large itis assumed that practice time is in- 
cluded. Three or four hours seems to be the time generally devoted to industries, and 
six to eightin music, butit was impossible forthe superintendents to give the many and 
varying periods of time allotted to each of three departments, especially when instruc- 
tion in one of them is so individual as is the teaching of instrumental music. 


IN SCHOOLS FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Most public schools of this kind have two departments—school and asylum. It has 
been found profitable to add to the usual school work some ferm of manual labor, and 
this has resulted, at the Kentucky institution at least, in the pupils acquiring consider- 
able proficiency. Farming is the occupation most adapted to the feeble-minded, but 
carpentry, broom, miattress, and shoe making, and for the girls, sewing, are very gener- 
ally introduced. As in the case of the blind, though for an obviously different reason, 
the attention of those having the care and, as far as possible, the education of the feeble- 
minded is directed towards providing homes for them, in which they are to work and 
make themselves as useful as possible. The loss of sight makes the blind man a poor 
business man, while the weak intelligence of feeble-minded persons causes them to be- 
come the victims of the unscrupulous or of their own passions. 


1 The experiment at the Kentucky institution is given in the report preceding, p. 789, 
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TABLE 82.—Statistics of Schools for the Feeble-Minded, 
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location pa ‘Table 94). 3 | . — P 
= w) -_ 
fee es | ce 
3 ns 5 a S 
Zl) cal | a | 4 
ee ea 
7-4 ) > 4 | 5 6 cA 
ip ee er 
1 | California Tlome .......06 sereceseeeee 5 6 15 | 6 6 CRpentry, wood-earving, and 
2] Connecticut School...........seee 0 0 0 441 °O ie ; 
3 Illinois ASYTUID cscscseererccesescesers 3 2} 104 Sf 6 ivi farming, dress- 
4 | Indiana School.......... Nonediststess 2 2 15| 6 8 | Shoe making, dressmaking. 
5 | Towa Institution ....csscccsscceccceses 1 0 40) 6 3 dzoom. and shoe making, car- 
pentry. 
G } Kansas ASVIUM2.......05.s.ccssereerers i 0 30 D 5 | Farm and house work. 
7 | Kentucky Institution............... 8 1 | 85 | 4 4 | Shoe god broom making, car- 
pentry. 
8 | Font Hill Institution........1..000 1 3 | 6 6 4 | Garpentry, farm and house © 
work. 
9 | Home School.......:.0.s.ceeeees PA ora Gcuanccct aa ARERER PDBEE ice Daneneeen bccerrens 
10 | Institution at Barre, Mass........ 4 | 3 248) 54 2 | Garden and house work. 
11 | Hillside School. ............00 sftteee<|ovehevssuls Cece 4 4 4 | Agriculture. , 
12 | Massachusetts School......sccsesees 2 | 2 G4 6 G} | Broom and mat making, farm- 
ing. 
18 | Wilbur School ............s0s008 Boctten 2 5 389 5 2 | Farming and sewing. 
14 | Minnesota School............000 poe 2 i 0 6 3 | Farming, brush-making, ¢tc. 
15} Nebraska Institution...... sesguess 0 0 0 6 0 
16 | New Jersey FLOM ..............sceeee i 0 8 5 3 | Farming and housework, 
17. New York Custodial Asylum... 0 i 80 2 | 4-5 | Housework and sewing, 
18 New York Asylum ..... Nevensceeee 3 5 60 5 5 Brugh <. shoe making,carpen- 
ry, ete, 
19 | Sequin Physiological School ...).....101|-sseoreeeleeessereslooovertte| essere] Fancy work for girls. 
20 | Ohio Institution......... eeneaees Area)’ 5; 102 5s] 8 Bonne. shoe making, carpen- 
|. ry, etc. 
21! Pennsylvania School ............00 3 6| 322 6 9 Shoe and mattress making, car- 
: pentry. 
ee Te es fs ae) ul 


The teaching force in the above class of schools is equally divided between the sexes, 
and gives, if averaged, about 13 pupils toateacher, the numberof pupils being 1,013. As 
the pupils are graded by intelligence so is the work distributed; the more intelligent 
doing carpentry, the next lower shoemaking, and the third class broom and mattress 
making. The whole number reported as in these institutions is 4,321, of whom about 
25 per cent. are receiving some kind of industrial training. Five or six hours of the 
day are given to school work and 4 to 6 to work. 


IN REFORM SCHCOLS, 


As the State in exerting its unquestioned right to seize and hold the juvenile offender 
or vagabond intends to return him to society, what excuse, especially in the latter case, 
can be offered for compelling him to live with criminals and for returning him finally 
able to read and write perhaps, but without an occupation? The great cry for manual 
training, bya great many understood in the sense conveyed by ‘‘industrial training,”’ 
is everywhere heard to prevent boys being sent forth into the world with the elements 
of learning, but without the elements of a handicraft. The aid of the state is invoked 
to furnish the means of giving industrial training to those who have parents and friends, 
but here, where paternal authority has been legitimately assumed to the extent of de- 
priving the petty juvenile thief or, as in most cases, the vagabond of his liberty, very 
little industrial training obtains. Not that work has not been furnished; the contract 
system has provided for that. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the contract system is the amount the State can 
get from the contractor and the contractor out of the boys. ‘‘The interest of the con- 
tractor,’’ says a committee in New York appointed to investigate this method several 
years ago, “‘and the terms of his contract may require that certain prisoners shall be em- 
ployed at a particular kind of work as long as practical, while the interest of the pris- 
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oner and the proper conditions of his reformation and transformation into an industrious 
and worthy citizen may require that he should be put at a different kind of labor.’’ It 
is true that contract labor is rapidly becoming a thing of yesterday, but now as it passes 
out of existence, in each particular instance, the superintendents are compelled to see 
even this wretched substitute for industrial training taken from their school without means 

‘to provide the proper kind, and are inclined to think, with the superintendent of the 
Illinois school, that ‘‘the money required to carry on such industries with but little 
prospect of profitable return ona currency basis is the only apparent obstacle to tech- 
nological labor in a reform school.’’ 


TABLE 83,.—Statistics of Reform Schools for 1887-88, 


| 


Duration of 
eg Pupils Employed in— | Work in 
: Hours. 
Name of School (full name and the loca- g | PS I & 4 
tion given in Table 96). Pa Viel sy ib = || See & 
é Bes a2) 4 |Os ss 
2 | a eels I) sakes 
) S a ale 1/0 Bal e Ss 
2/2] /se| 3|4*| 414 
za | & | - Oo Billo Wn is 
| & | 3 4. a 6 + A ) 9 
1 | Colorado Industrial School..........s+0 Geuccied 9 5} 125] 10 | Inf) (30 eet 5} 
21 Connecticut Reform School.........0 cee 10 0 40 0 WO) \ Sei 3 5 
3 | District of Columbia Reform School......s00 ss Fe 0 50 0 4 15 3i 32 
4 | Indiana Reformatory for Females ....s.eseeesseees 0 9 0 ON 0 (ae iy B 
9 | Indiana Reform School........ wcoadee thee me escsetene 7 5 0 (642) 4. 4 
6) Kansas Reform School «.........---csaeuemerenseness| 0 3} 140 0; of 51| 43 4h 
7 | House of Good Shepherd (for females)............ oj; 16; Oo 0 0 o| 4 10 
8 | New Orleans House of Refuge......ccocccccesessssees 6 0 0 0; 90 0 4 6 
2 | Maine Reform: School.c.ccscss.secc.secoecmeeonacecescesss 6 3 40 36 o| 188 4 6 
10 | Maryland Reform School for Colored... 7 g) 45 2) 14 0 44 43 
11 | St. Mary’s Industrial Sehool... : 0 10 6 37 | 250 34 6g 
12 | Marcella Street Home........... 0 by. 0 0 0 0 4k. 
. 18 | Deer Island Reform School......... 5 1 0 0) 0 le 5 | Ig 
14 DP TUATIE SCHOO] ....cosasss0 cas onssoacansevevass tecasmerete: 0 0 0 0 0 of sw @ 
15 | Massachusetts Industrial School for Girls....... 2 4] 145 0 0 0 4 | vi 
16 | Lawrence Industrial School.........ss+seees Coen. 2 0 33 0| oO 0 3h 4} 
17 | Lowell Reform School..........sese0e soeneeaeeest et 2 0| 38s 0; oO On es 2 
18 | New Bedford Truant School........ Werteee es covernce 6 0 0 0 0 Oo; 5 0 
19 | Cambridge Truant School......ccscccosssssccssesecvsees UN 28 0 0 o| 4 4 
20 | Massachusetts ‘ Primary School ”’......sscccseeess 5 10 50 0 4 1} 5 3h 
21 | Plummer Farm School... .sccsssssssosossscese ioveccsses 2 2 42 8) 0 0 4 6 
22 Wyman tSchoo)),,.c.ccssessstecssusoseseeee he saeee Pecsssessesse 2 0} 229 8) 4 8 4 6 
23 | Worcester Truant SChOOI].......0-.-ssssssssessessssesens 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 
24 | Michigan Industrial School for Girls........cssee 0 8 0 0 0 0 3} 5 
25 | Michigan Reform School ........00. ON cssiceswees se 19 9|/ 100 0} 10} 200 41 4h 
26 | Minnesota Reform School.....cc.ccsce.ssceecososeseeees 5 4] 125 75 8 45 43 4 
27 | St. Louis House of Refuge........scssesecees «) 14 7 is 0 75 Bi) ||| a a 
28 | Nebraska Industrial School ...........-sscsesee etenees 5D 8| 161 TG) |> aL 15 4 4 
29 | New Hampshire Industrial School.........c00cssees 4 4 15 2 2 on 74 5 
30 | New Jersey Reforma School.......ccccscccsssssossccceces 15 2 eaeePREe GCBECE oadbcses esses 4 84 6 
31 | New Jersey Industrial School for Girls......... c 0 4}. oO} 0 0 49 G |... 
32 | Newark City Home..........cccccssccsse BS OBCOLTIOCOCEOO 3 1 15 0 0; 238 8 3-4 
33 | Juvenile House of Industry.......... Sennderenccseteses 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 5 0 
34 | Burnham Industrial barra.) seen 3 2 of 3 | 0 3 5L 4 
35 | New York Reformatory (for Men) .....,...008sse0s. 10 0 50 25 12 | 175 1 3 
36 | New York Juvenile Asylum .........sce0 Oecevescssses 14 18 25 4 20} 153 5 3 
37 | New York House Refuge......scc00 COTE eeecetses 22 8 18 40 0] 589; 4 6 
38 | New York Catholic ProtectOry......c.cscscssesceeves 31 19 16 0} 2743 985 5 | 44-5 
39 | Cincinnati House Refuge........ See see nc wass SGoaOCOCEE 4 2 0 0 Oo; Oo 3 6 
40 | Ohio Industrial School ........sccs0 REnCaeeeet Ts sesso ee of 14 5 | 100 0 16) 3 5 5 
41 | Pennsylvania Reform School........ Beneiecesacceece srs 3 1] 288 5 15 | 390 5 5 
42 | Philadelphia House of Refuge. coonsanoasonas 15 11 0 44) 0113 Nes 3 63 
3 | Sockanosset School.............. ae 2 0 10 | 0 0; 140 3 63 
44 Vermont Reform School.......cccosceccooe seve ae 0 Obi esses De evceedPecmen ese 121 5 5 
45 | Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls....... posse 0 be SAE ee Booccee, Gaodoncsd |Pdaicodon 5i 6 
46 | Wisconsin Industrial] School..s.c..sccssscssssssceccoeee 28 4 40} 8] 110 0 5 tee 
SE (See! | eee ! 
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As a trade, properly so-called, for boys detained in a reform school, shoemaking is the 
most extensively followed, carpentry coming far behind in point of numbers, the per- 
centages being 12 and 3 respectively of the total number reported. If the decided mani- 
festations of a desire to introduce manual training into these schools, for industrial pur- 
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poses, continues this great disparity will soon disappear. There is this, however, to be 
said in favor of shoemaking as opposed to manual training, itis atrade. When the sta- 
dent is dismissed he has learned, his term of confinement and the character of the in- 
struction permitting, to do one thing and not the underlying principles of all mechanical 
things. Ina word, he bas a means of livelihood. 

In the column headed ‘‘agriculture’’ we find about 2,000 pupils, 27 per cent. of the 
whole number. Whether these boys can be said to be learning a trade, i. e., making them- 
selves proficient in a useful occupation, or are merely to be considered as employed about 
the farm, (these schools have very generally that feature to occupy their time) is more than 
this Office can say. It would seem that the agricultural instruction given is very far 
from being that which obtains at real agricultural schools. j 

Nearly 59 per cent. of the pupils, boys and girls, are not in the three occupations 
which the Office, rightly or wrongly, supposed to be the most generally followed when 
making up its form of inquiry. There are 12 remarkable instances of this divergeucy, 
and we proceed to investigate them. 

In the case of the Connecticut Reform School the great majority of the boysare employed 
at cane-seating, 225 for the present year, and it seems to be very much the same at the 
Maine Schoolat Cape Elizabeth. Atthe St. Mary's School 144 of the pupils are emploved 
in cigar-making and 104 in tailoring and 14 in the printing office. At the Michigan School 
printing is taught and the boys are employed in mending the clothes worn by the inmates 
and in making the repairs incidental to the heating and lighting of the building. At 
the Newark City Home brush-making is extensively followed. At the New York 
Juvenile Asylum tailoring is taught; at the New York House of Refuge hosiery and 
painting, and at the Catholic Protectory tailoring, printing, and cane-seating. At the 
Ohio Industrial School brush-making, hosiery, printing. and tailoring are taught. At 
the Pennsylvania Reform School brush-making is taught to a large number, At the 
Sockanosset School brush-making, printing, and tailoring are taught, and at the Ver- 
mont School cane-seating is the only occupation. In the greater number, if not all, of 
these schools the pupils do the baking, laundry work, etc.; these, however, can hardly 
be called trades. 

We have hinted above of the encouraging growth of real technological instruction 
in these schools (polytechnic shops as the Ohio School superintendent calls his) stimu- 
lated by the agitation of the subject of ‘‘manual training’’ in the eommunity and the 
abrogation, gradual but sure, of the contract system. We can not discuss this growth 
here, but wili return to the subject in future reports. 

In considering the coiumns in which are given the instructors, classified by sex, it ap- 
os that the female element in many instances is quite prominent in schools for boys 
only. 

In our opinion Column 8 is the most important of the table; but as it has been intro- 
duced here merely as a complement to Column 9 we will confine ourselves first to dis- 
cussing the two as one whole and then the latter by itself. 

About 78 per cent. of the schools reporting devote from eight to ten hours daily to 
school and to shop or other work. Of these about a third require eight but less than 
nine hours of mental or manual employment. In a number of cases the time is equally 
divided; where a disparity occurs most frequently the longer time is in the column show- 
ing the duration of work in industries. We note that at the Burnham Industrial Farm, 
the establishment of which we had the pleasure of noting in our last report, that five and 
a half hours are devoted to school and four to industrial work, and at the Massachusetts 
Primary School the periods for school and shop are respectively five and three and a half. 

The time given at the several institutions to industrial employments in 78 per cent. 
of the schools is from four to six hours. Of these the cases in which the time is four 
but less than five hours are about one-third of the whole number. Inthe manual train- 
ing school, where half of the day is spent in the shop, the time is about two hours at phys- 
ical labor; in the public schools of lower grade the time is much less. 


‘STNDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.”’ 


The somewhat anomalous class of schools contained in the following table are mostly 
for the poor and friendless. There are many more of them from which statistics have 
not been received; indeed the list could be swelledindefinitely. The life of these schools 
1s father ephemeral in many instances, and their character more distinctly indicated by 
the word *‘ protective’ than by ‘‘educational’’ or ‘‘industrial.’? Owing their founda- 
tion and maintenance to private charity, they differ considerably in methods of manage- 
ment and government. The character of the schools as charitable institutions indicates 
a strong religious sentiment in the persons by whom they are supported, and it is only 
natural to suppose that in them the spiritual as well as the intellectual and physical 
needs of the pupil is cared for. 

To classify the immense number of schools of this and several similar kinds will be 
one of the duties of the Office during the ensuing year. 
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II.—TRADE SCHOOLS. 


Three important schools have been established during the year--the Williamson 
School, to be located either in or near Philadelphia, the Lindge School of Cambridge, 
Mass., and the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn. 


THE WILLIAMSON SCHOOL. 


Tho plans and purposes of Mr. G. V. Williamson, who lately announced his purpose 
io establish and endow a great trade school, are fully set forth in the statement which 
he has caused to ba publishedin Philadelphia, The Pennsylvania Company for Insurance 
on Lives and Granting Annuities is made the fiscal trustee to hold the fund with which 
the school isendowed. This fund consists of securities amounting, at their par value, 
to $1,596,000, but of an estimated worth of $2,225,000. This fund, under the deed of 
trust, is to be appraised and then divided as nearly as may be into two parts. One-fifth 
is to be composed of securities which are easily and advantageously salable, and will 
constitute the building fund. The remaining four-fifths will go to the endowment fund. 
With the consent of the seven trustees the fiscal trustee is empowered to sell any securi- 
ties and reinvest the proceeds as may seem desirable. Provision is made for the merg- 
ing of any funds that may hereafter be devised or given to the school. 

A body of land not exceeding 300 acres is to be purchased, lying either in Philadelphia 
or in Bucks, Delaware, or Montgomery Counties, but there is a further provision that not 
more than $400 per acre shall be paid. After giving directions for the selection of a 
healthy neighborhood and the erection of fire-proof buildings, the deed says: 

‘‘T leave to the judgment and discretion of the trustees the character, number, and 
extent of the said buildings to be erected, but, as the great object to be attained is to 
board, lodge, clothe, educate, and instruct in mechanical trades those who, when arrived 
at manhood, will be obliged to labor with their hands for their support, I particularly 
direct that all palatial structures, expensive materials, and elaborate ornamentation or 
decoration shall be avoided, so that the scholars may not, by reason of luxurious or ex- 
pensive accommodations and surroundings, acquire tastes or habits which may unfit 
them for their trades in the sphere of life in which their lots are to be cast.’ 

After referring to the appointment of teachers, officers, and agents, all of whomare to 
be selected by the trustees, specifications are given as to the admission requirements. 

‘* When the school is prepared to receive scholars, the trustees shall from time to time 

receive and admit to the school as scholars as many able-bodied and healthy young 
male persons of good moral character, of such ages between 12 and 18 years, as may 
from time to time be determined by the trustees, as in the opinion of the trustees the 
extent, capacity, and income of the school will provide fer. Preference shall be given in 
the admission of scholars: First, to those born in the city of Philadelphia; second, to 
those born in the county of Bucks, State of Pennsylvania; third, to those born in Mont- 
gomery or Delaware Counties, Pennsylvania; fourth, to those born elsewhere in Penn- 
sylvania; fifth, to those born in the State of New Jersey; sixth, to those born elsewhere 
in the United States. And in all cases, other things being equal in the order of prefer- 
ence, the preference shall always be given to the poor. ButI especially direct that no 
scholar who has been properly admitted with reference to the order of preference shall 
thereafter be displaced to make way for any Jater or subsequent applicant who may be 
higher in the order of preference hereinabove directed to be observed. And the decision 
of the trustees as to the number of scholars to be admitted, and as to the conflicting 
claims of any or all rival candidates for admission, shall be final and conclusive upon all 
parties. All scholars admitted to theschool shall be bound as indentured apprentices to 
the trustees, by their parents or guardians or other competent authority, for such re- 
spective periods as the trustees may from time to time determine; provided, that no in- 
ae shall be for less than three years nor extend beyond the minority of the 
scholar. 
_ ‘Each and every scholar shall be be compelled to learn and be thoroughly instructed 
12 one good mechanical trade, so that when they leave the school on the completion of 
their indentures they may be able to support themselves by the labor of their own 
hands. I leave it to the discretion of the trustees the selection of the several kinds of 
mechanical trades to be taught, and the determination of the particular one that shall 
be taught to and acquired by each scholar, but I particularly desire that the taste, ca- 
pacity, intelligence, and adaptability of each scholar be ascertained and considered before 
assigning him to any particular trade. 

“Among the trades which may be taught are those of a baker, blacksmith, brick- 
layer, butcher, cabinet-maker, car builder, carpenter, carriage-maker, coppersmith, the 
crafts of constructing, managing, and repairing electrical appliances and apparatus, 
foundryman, gasfitter, goldbeater, harness-maker, hatter, locksmith, machinist, marble 
mason, moulder, painter, paper hanger, pattern-maker, plasterer, plumber, printer, sad- 
dler, shoemaker, steam engineer, slater, stone-cutter, stone-mason, tailor, tiller, tin- 
smith, turner, wheelwright, and many others. In mentioning these several trades I 
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do not intend to make it obligatory upon the trustees to teach all of them, nor do I in- 
tend to exclude any of those which are not mentioned, and I authorize the trustees, to 
the extent that the cultivation, care, and adornment of the lands and grounds connected 
with the school will admit, to instructsuch of the scholars asshow taste and capacity for 
the occupation in the art of farming and gardening, or either. 

“‘T desire and direct that the moral and religious training of the scholars shall be 
properly iooked aiter and cared for by the trustees, but there shall be no attempt by 
the trustees at proselytism among the scholars, and no favoritism shown by the trustees 
to any particular sect or creed. I especially direct that each scholar shall be taught to 
speak the truth at all times, and I particularly direct and charge as an imperative duty 
upon the trustees that each and every scholar shall be thoroughly trained to habits of 
frugality, economy, and industry, as, above all others, the one great lesson which I de- 
sire to have impressed upon every scholar and inmate of the school is that in this coun- 
try every able-bodied, healthy young man who has learned a good mechanical trade, and 
is truthful, honest, frugal, temperate, and industrious, is certain to succeed in life, and 
to become a useful and respected member of society.”’ 

Provisions are also made for the publication of the trustees’ accounts in the news- 
papers in order that the condition of the institution may be full known, andit is further 
provided that a record shall be kept of graduates, showing their occupations and facts 
bearing on their success in the world for at least ten years. 


THE RINDGE SCHOOL. 


The object of the Rindge School, lately presented to the city of Cambridge, Mass., is 
thus indicated by the donor: 

‘f¥ wish the plain arts of industry to be taught in this school. I wish the school to 
be especially for boys of average talents, who may in it learn how their arms and hands 
can earn food, clothing, and shelter for themselves; how, after a while, they can sup- 
port a family and a home; and how the price of these blessings is faithful industry, no 
bad habits, and wise economy, which price, by the way, is not dear. I wish also that 
in it they may become accustomed to being under authority, and be now and then in- 
structed in the laws that govern health and nobility of character. I urge that admit- 
tance to said school be given only to strong boys who will grow up to be able working- 
men. Strict obedience to such a rule would tend to make parents careful in the train- 
ing of their young, as they would know that their boys would be deprived of the benefits 
of said school unless they were able-bodied. I think the industrial school would thus 
graduate many young men who would prove themselves useful citizens.’’ 


MORAL FEATURES OF THESE SCHOOLS. 


It will be observed that both Mr. Williamson and Mr. Rindge discriminate as to the 
condition of the boys to be admitted to their respective schools. First, they are to be 
able-bodied; secondly, in the Williamson School there are to be taught those mechanical 
trades which will enable ‘‘ those who, when arrived at manhood, will be obliged to labor 
with their hands for their support’’ to gain a livelihood, and all tending to unfit them 
for ‘‘ their trades in the sphere of life in which their lots are to be cast’’ is to be avoided, 
and in the Rindge School the benefits are ‘‘ for boys of average talents who may in it 
learn how their arms and hands can earn food, clothing, and shelter for themselves.”’ 
At the Williamson School ‘‘each and every scholar shall be compelled to jearn and be 
thoroughly instructed in one good mechanical trade,’”’ not in the underlying principles of all 
trades. Not only is the trade instruction to be definite, thus securing the graduate imme- 
diate rather than potential ability, but it is especially directed by Mr. Williamson that 
habits of frugality, economy, and industry be inculcated, as the one great lesson above all 
others which the founder desires to impress upon those for whom he is providing is ‘‘ that 
in this country every able-bodied, healthy young man who has learned a good mechani- 
cal trade, and is truthful, honest, frugal, temperate, and industrious, is certain to succeed 
in life, and become a useful and respected member of society; ’’? and Mr. Rindge says the 
same. It requires something more than a trade to succeed, those gentlemen think. 

The two practical business men whose schools we have just spoken of emphasize in- 
dustry, frugality, and honesty as the price—which, by the way, is not dear, says Mr. 
Rindge—of success. A third, also a founder of a recently-established industrial school, 
equally a public benefactor and a successful man of business—-it will be remembered that 
we are not speaking of academic or peripatetic philosophers or those thinkers who, as 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis says, write history as though a popular assembly were not 
to be seen—would emphasize another, if possible, still more important element of success, 
and that is self-respect. The magnificent creation of Mr. Pratt ‘‘offers its advantages to 
those only who propose to do their own part earnestly and well. Its aim is to aid those 
who are willing to aid themselves. Its classes, work-shops, library, reading-room, and 
museum are for this purpose, and while tuition is required, yet it will be the endeavor 
to make possible by some means consistent with self-helpfulness and self-respect the admis- 
sion of every worthy applicant,’ © 
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THE PRATT INSTITUTE. 


We have already spoken of the manual training department of this school when treat- 
ing of the schools on the Russian system (see page 894). The institute as a whole will 
now be considered. . 

The institute has been established after many years of study on the part of the founder, 
Mr. Charles Pratt, of Brooklyn. Its object is to promote manual and industrial educa- 
tion, and to supplement the latter by advanced work in science and art. 

It has been shown (p. 891) that the founderviews manual training as education; and 
from what follows it will be seen that he favorably regards it as industrial education—the 
direct fitting of men and women for earning their daily bread ; but it is doubtful if he 
believes in engrafting industrial education, perhaps even manual training, onthe public 
school system. He says: 

‘‘The question of incorporating manual training into the public sehool system of the 
country has for years deeply interested educators, but there have been great practical 
difficulties to overcome in demonstrating the best way of accomplishing the work on a 
scale conmensurate with its importance;’’ and then dismissing the subject of manual 
training immediately turns to the consideration of the industrial education, using this 
language: ‘‘ The need of manual training as a developing power is scarcely less than that 
of industrial education—such education ag shall best enable men and women to earn 
their own living by applied knowledge and the skilful use of their hands in the vari- 
ous productiveindustries. Accordingly, the institute seeks to provide facilities by which 
those wishing to engage in mechanical or artistic pursuits may acquire a thorough theo- 
retic and practical knowledge thereof, or may perfect themselves in that occupation in 
which they are already engaged.’’ 

By the side of the two-story building described on p. 895 as containing the metal 
and wood working shops, and connected with it, is the building, 103 by 95 feet and 
about 30 feet high, containing the Department of Building Trades. Work was com- 
menced in February, 1888, with pupils in bricklaying, stone carving, plumbing, and 
modelling. Inthe bricklaying department the pupil is first taught to handle the 
trowel and spread mortar, and then put upon building walls, advancing to arches, etc. 
In stone carving the pupil is first employed in working out architectural ornaments, 
sketching and modelling them first. Fifty-four benches are provided for pupils in 
plumbing, attention being given to the hygienic features of the trade. 

Had this volume a chapter devoted to schools of art, in it would properly fall an account 
of most of the work done in the main building of the Pratt Institute. This building 
is 100 by 86 feet and six stories high. Its first story is devoted to books and readers, 
the second to a lecture hall and to a reception and other incidental rooms, the third to 
art embroidery, dressmaking, and sewing, the fourth to drawing, painting, and model- 
ling, the fifth to a technical museum, and the sixth to cooking and an art hall. 

The library, at first intended merely for the students, contains 12,000 volumes, which 
are loaned to persons over 14 who have gone through a form of application easily ac- 
complished, if the applicant be respectable. It was first opened to the public February 
1, 1888, during which month 3,708 books were circulated. In April the circulation had 
grown to 7,408. ; 

The sewing class numbered 24 when organized in February. An evening class was 
organized, and in April one for school children on Saturday. Instruction in all kinds 
of hand sewing is given. Three classes in millinery and three in dressmaking have 
been formed, and others in art embroidery contemplated. The rooms of the ‘cooking 
school are upon the uppermost floor. The three day classes, of 25 each, are open to all; 
the evening classes are reserved to self-supporting women. There are three courses of 
12 lessons each, and when they have been completed it is expected that the pupil will 
know not only the art but the science of cookery. In front of the cooking rooms is a 
lunch room where, for 2 smal! sum, a well served meal is furnished for the teachers and 
students of the institute. 

Theschool of art and design occupiesthe entire fourth fioor. ‘‘ Drawing,’’ says the cata- 
logue, ‘‘is fundamental; it is the basis of all the constructive industries, all pictorial art 
and decorative design. It is the one universal language, and its importance to the de- 
signer and artisan is only comparable with reading and writing. Its applications are 
various and almost innumerable; but the subject, considered as a whole, may be regarded 
as embracing three divisions, which include all the constructive, representative, and deco- 
rative arts, namely: Construction, asapplied in industrial construction and the making 
of objects; representation, as applied in representing the appearance of objects and of 
nature; decoration, as applied in ornamentation. The purpose of this department is to 
give thorough and systematic training in each of these divisions, which may be specialized 
under the heads of freehand, mechanical, and architectural drawing, color, clay model- 
ling, design, Wood-carving,’’ ete. The first class of 12 was enrolled in October, 1887, 
and in January, the electric lighting apparatus being in place, evening classes were en- 
rolled. In March the day classes numbered 133, the evening classes 174. 
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During the past year a plumbing class has been carried on of evenings in Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of the Plumbers’ Association, and through the can esy of Mr. 
Auchmuty, of New York, we are informed that a trade aaioot ‘similar to his will be 
opened by the Builders’ Exch ange, in Philadelphia, January 2, 1889. 


THE NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS. 


‘*The New York trade schools,’’ says the founder, ‘‘ were established 7 years ago for 
the purpose of giving young men instruction in certain trades and to enable young men 
already in their trades to improve themselves,’ 

‘* Since the New York trade schools were established a great interest has arisen in in- 
dustrial training. Seven years ago but little had been written on technical education; 
it has now a literature. 

‘“ The master mechanics in various trades have, at their various association meetings 
during the past few years, advocated the establishment of trade schools as necessary for 
the proper acquiring of the trades. Since the plumbing class was opened at the New 
York school, plumbing schoois on the same plan have been established by the master 
plumbers’ associations of Chicago, Montreal, and Philadelphia. At the Jast convention 
of the National Association of Master Builders the report of the committee on appren- 
ticeship, recommending that a lad should learn the science and practice of his trade at 
a trade school before being employed in the workshops, was unanimously adopted. 

‘The trades unions, thus far, have shown no interest in, or have been openly hostile 
to, technical education for boys or young men.”’ 

The requirements for admission aresimple. The pupil must be between 17 and 21 
years of age. During the year 469 pupils attended, distributed thus: 
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These pupils were instructed by 17 teachers for six months. Since the organization 
of the schools 1,643 have followed the courses. 

The buildings are of brick and cover a plat of land 200 feet on First avenue and 112 
feet on Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets. The tuition charge varies from $12 to 
$35 for the course. The apparatus is valued at $1,000, and the property at $120,600. 

The receipts during the year from tuition fees were $6,865; the ess RES for 
puilding, $8,740; fod salaries, $2,657; for implements, $1,310; for material, $2,247, the 
deficit Te atage met by the founder and proprietor, Mr. Auchmuty. Comparing the per 
capita cost of material used at this school, $4.80, and that of the Baltimore school, $2.50, 
of the Miller Manual Labor school, $6.22, it would seem to be a mean between them. 


NAUTICAL SCHOOL OF NEW YORK CITY. 


The school system of New York City has had for some years a rather unique branch, 
the nautical school on board the ship St. Bary’s. By an act of 1874 Congress author- 
ized the use of certain naval vessels for schocl purposes and the detail of officers as in- 
structors, providing that ‘‘no person shall be sentenced to or received at such schools as 
a punishment or commutation of punishment for crime.’’ The Sé Afary’s is under the 
charge of the board of education and the council of the Chamber of Commerce. During 
the winter months instruction in common school studies and seamanship are carried on, 
and during the summer a cruise across the ocean is made for practice. 

The graduating exercises of the school were held on October 13, at New York City, 
under the care of the council of the Chamber of Commerce. The boys were examined 
in practical seamanship and navigation by several sea captains, twenty-six receiving cer- 
tificates. The report on the examination shows that the graduates were proficient in 
seamanship and sailmaking, and, with one or two exceptions, good navigators. Three- 
fourths have since embarked on merchant vessels. The shipcan accommodate 12¢ pupils. 
During the year i112 were enrolled. The per capita cost is higher than in the other 
branches of the school system. d 
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COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS COLLEGES—NURSES’ TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOLS. 


I.—COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Two hundred and twenty-two institutions appear on our lists for the year under review, 
an increase of five over last year. Twenty-one report for the first time, and sixteen 
formerly reporting have either ceased to exist, or failing for several successive years to 
reply to inquiries addressed to them from this Office are presumed to be no longer in 


operation. ; A 
The following are the changes for the year in the names of institutions: 


Location. Name. Changed to— 
{ 
Bridgeport, ESin... Gaffey’s Short-hand School...........066 Martin's Short-hand School. 
Hartford, Conn...... ' Gaffey’s Short-hand School............... Porter’s Select School of Short-hand. 
} and Type-writing. 
Sioux Falls, Dak... Silsber’s Business Coliece..........ce.cee! Sioux Falis Business Coilege. 


Davenport, Towa...| Towa Commercial Institute.............. | lowa Commercial College. 

Ottumwa, Iowa...... Ottumwa Business College............... Ottumwa Business College and Nor- 
| mal] Institute. 

Madisonville, Ky...) National Institute of Mathematics ...| National Institute. 


Imira, N. Y............. Elmira School of Commerce and | Elmira School of Commerce. 
Allen Business Coliege. : ; ; . 
Pittsburg, Pa......... Curry Institute and Union Business Curry University. 
College. ' 
Waco, Tex..........0+0, Waco Business College...... (coe cere Hill’s Business College. 
Milwaukee, Wis.....| Excelsior Business College.........0- | Wine Business and Short-hand Col- 
ege. 


A new school has recently been organized at Freeport, Il., and, with the Rockford Busi- 
ness College at Rockford, forms Rockford Business University. The Nelson Ladies’ 
Business College at Cincinnati has been consolidated with the Nelson Business College, 

There is a marked tendency among the better class of these institutions to improve 
the courses of instruction, making them more thorough and practical. By genuine busi- 
ness transactions the student becomes practically familiar with commercial operations 
ofall kinds. ‘‘He buys and sells merchandise, real estate, etc.; receives and forwards 
goods to be sold oncommission; gets insured; deposits in bank; gives and receives checks, 
receipts, orders, notes, drafts,’’ ete. Curry University, formerly known as Curry Insti- 

“tute and Union Business College, hasin addition a collegiate course offour years, Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics being taught throughout. The St. Stanislaus Commercial 
College, at Bay St. Louis, Miss., requires candidates for graduation to pass a satisfactory 
examination in mathematics through trigonometry, in book-keeping, and in commercial 
law. There is 2 post-graduate course in the ‘‘ higher mathematics,’’ comprising conic sec- 
tions, calculus, navigation, ete. French, German, and Spanish are also taught in this 
institution. 

To supply the increasing demand for stenographers, schools of short-hand and 
type-writing have been established in various parts of the country, and, with few excep- 
tions, all business colleges now have a ‘‘department of short-hand.’? Amnumber of sys- 
tems are taught, but that of Ben Pitman is more generally used than any other in this 
country, and may be called the ‘‘ American system.’’ According to reports of principals 
the length of time required to fit the average student for the satisfactory discharge of 
the cuties of stenographer is from six to eight months, but many institutions profess to 
accomplish that result in a much shorter period. 

The number of students reported in business courses of city, normal, and secondary 
schools, and of colleges, is 19,683, an increase of 4,099 over last year. 
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TABLE 85.—Summary of Statistics of Commercial and Business Colleges for 1887-88. 
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TABLE 85.—Swinmary of Statistics of Commercial and Business Colleges for 1887-88— 
Continued. 
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OreGONvervsereersenerernene) L] 8/2 7]. 200) 160} 360 | 360 | eseerrnen | 119} 200 
Gee .........| 9 | 28 }36} 4s $4 369 gos 1,905] 1,746 | 159] 1,277 | 1,810 
Total 13/41/20] 61 (46) 2462 | 2,299/ 233 | 1,783 | 2,085 
fe) eeeoeee SOCOM cereesaoroese | 1 739 | 686 9 jaa 5 oJ 5 4 | 9 
SUMMARY. | | | a| | 
j 
“ pe elie ; (555) | wees. 1, 166) = y fa ae 
North Atlantic Division. x é@ jo 102 467 toon | 4, 618 | 20, 952 Ju, 855 | 4, 931 | Da, $92 120, 589 
South Atlantic Division...) 12}56/ 9| 65| 2,091}  402| 2,493 3, -,/9) 0%) 9,207 | 9,993 
t 5 Maca z 
- | (220) 4 ae eo) 
South Central Division..... 21 | SG | 13 109 3, (* 609 4, 4 3, 100 4746) 1,944 6, 680 
= ae = 1,48 es. ae C4 ae 
North Central Division.....| 99 [404 113 | 517 19,08 8 sa 26,974 Bon oft 49 soot] 7» 857 188,838 
ms 46 ! | { = KS 
Western Division 2 Occceeocccces 13 | 41 | 20 = 61 2 iL 730 | 685 | 2h. 462 24 229 233 | ale é Dh 085 
SF Vy Com... Suet. eee. 
Total for 1887-88 ...... em (962 257 1,219 340 ca | 122, 658s) 57675 141 990 | 10, age 19,683 {77,010 
; | (6,297 Pe (5, 872) , E 
Total for 1886-87 ......'217 911 220 IL, 131 | 236,676 | 10,2155, 53188 - 792 | ‘11,504 15,584 64,107 
IMCrease....vseseseveen! 5B | E1 | 87 88 | We n......; Lo ae | er. | 4,099 2,908 
59 ED 
g 
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TABLE 86.—Stéalisties of Commercial 


bh 

= 

, 

2 

Post-office Address. Name, ro) 

2. 

a 

Fy 

* Sea 

3 

J 

bh 

i oe) 39 
Little Rock, Ark....0...... Little Rock Commercial College........ 1874 
Auburn, Cal,,..,,.....0se0..] Sierra Normal College and Business | 1883 

Institute. 
Los Angeles, Cal........... Woodbury’s Business College............ 1884 
Oakland, Cal......... Sonceene Oakland Business College and Nor- | 1876 
mal School.* 
Sacramento, Cal........... Sacramento Business College............| 1873 
San Francisco, Cal. (46 | Barnard’s Business College%........ poeaee 1875 
O’Farrell St.). 

San Francisco, Cal........ Commercial School.........ceresessogepeqescees| LSG4 
San Francisco, Cal. (640! Globe Business College*....... cgsosacepoeros 1882 
Olay St,). ' 
San Francisco, Cal........| Heald’s Business College’...... seco eesussece 1868 
San Francisco, Cal. (820|} Pacific Business Colloge’™..,......0esceeees| 1563 

Post St.). 
Denver, Colo,.....cccssseeee Denver Business College....... goobono9ocece 1883 
Pueblo, Colo..........0-00-.,) Pueblo Business College .......sceseseceere| L878 
Bridgeport, Conn. seoreese) Gaffey’s Short-hand School® Pee 1887 
Bridgeport, Conn........ Martin’s Short-hand School ,.,.,,,....00. 1887 
Hartford, Conn ............ Gaftey’s Short-hand Schoo!® .............. 1887 
Hartford, Conn ..,,..,...... Hannum ’s Hartford Business College] 1877 
Hartford, Comn ........ ....| Porter’s Select School of Short-hand | 1887 
and Type-writing. 
New Haven, Conn, (49 | Gaffey’s Short-hand School «seven 1884 
Church St.). 

Sioux Fails, Dak...,,......| Sioux Falls Business College... 1887 
Wilmington, Del..........,, Crabb’s Business College and Writ. 1884 
ing Parlors.* 

Wilmington, Del..........., Wilmington Commercijal College ’*.....| 1886 
Washington, D,C,..,..... Business Department, Washington | 1877 

High School. 
Washington, D.C. (318 | Martyn’s Commercial College............ 1886 
Sixth St.). ; 
Washington, D.C......... Spencerian Business College.............. 1864 
Atlanta, Ga -scsovrresseeeee] Moore’s Business University ........ ...] 1868 
Augusta, Ga.eceser otoosene Osborne’s Business College............0008 1882 
AUGUSEA, GO... ..ccccesreeeees St. Patrick’s Commercial Institute...... 1875 
Chicago, 11. (85 E. Mad- Kimball’s Short-hand and Type- | 1884 
ison St o writing Training School. 
Chicago, Ill. (149 and | Metropolitan Business College........... | 1873 
153 State St. ). 
Chicago, Ill. (278 W. | Souder’s Chicago Business College *.| 1872 
Madison St.). 
Dixon, ll eeccscccsssseses et Dixon Business College ........cccccce scenes 1881 
Galesburg, 11 ...........008 Western Business College *............0 1866 
Jacksonville, Il............| Jacksonville Business College and | 1866 
English Training School.* 
oOlietaldilnesesesesetes .....| Joliet Business College and English | 1866 
Training School. 
Peoria, I] .,......00. venues Parish’s Business College and Tele- | 1865 
graphie Instifute.* 
Quincey, I]....... sosevceeaeete | Gem City Business College.............600. 1870 
Rockford, ...... rocadgeenee | Rockford Business College..............008 1865 
Sprigetield, Il.....-..ssee0e | Springfield Business College....... lactis! 1864 
ey rand ea ri Clesesemenees ccs Central Normal College...........ccccescess 1876 
Evansville, Ind............ Evansville Commercial College soos 1850 


* Statistics of 1886-87, 


'G. W. Brown 


’ 


Principal, 


4 


A. Stone... a csoeceeta 
-W. Ward..... Sis ceeace stems 


C. Waad bury ,serreeres- 
La MdOr ss sages sipaeeet 


M, 

M., 

F. ’ 

D.C. 

E.C. Atkinson ........ sescee 

G. Bo Barnardesses sees 

Tsidor Leszynsky......... 

H.C, Roetivn tire. cscs 
aE 


E. P. Heald,,..... Po 
TLA, Robinson... Pe 00 


John G: Pilsen .......00+. 
FL. C. Warden ...ccccopsceses 
Miss Helen L. Mattoon... 
W..J Dari ong secant 
Mrs. M. A. Merrill......... 
T. W, Hannum, F, A. 
Stedman. 
Mabel W. Porter..........- 


John F, Gaffey...........0. 


J. au. Wallace .........cccm 
James H. Crabb...........- 


IS: Goldey sr. 
Fle cl gh ces gcssss-ces me 
Francis G. Martyn....... 
Henry C. Spencer... wee 
Benj. F. Moore............- 
S.L. Osborne........ a 


Brother Francis 
D; Kimball... ac4..-.. see 


M. H. Barrin BOL .csesscceees 


TT. Russell swe. .ccccs 0.000 


oie & Chicken i 
Mrs. F, P. Adams........0. 
SeN. @ilemichowese 
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and Business Colleges for 1887-88, 


No. of Months W a ine 
in Full Scho- Tuition. struct- Students. 
cet lastic ors. 
y Year. = 
rl 
e e e . e 
a 2 2 & 2 Physical 
A 3 e| 2 } 3 P 3 rd Training. - 
2 Eeyal|o| 2 S ge | Oe 
5 80 a | oo 3 tp : ; 3 th 3 
fe) r=) ie) S ° S 2 av (e) S g 
o cae? |i a| © ‘e ai ah « gs | O | ‘3 5 
meme ©) & | f jalel e@ 18) Bll e| s 
Meee |aiei A | & isle) Sle] A lal = 
3 G 7|8 9 LO |2RB/U2) 13 | e4| 15 | 16 L7 18 
|} | —— | |_| —|——— | ee 2 
6 AMEE ccsca+cescliapamaeecegs | ade Maesene 850} 50 $25 | 75 320 | None.........008 1 
10 scceoeteeent 40 povoce $60 acooces Coone’ 3 3 90 42 182 seccecce 800 206000000 coves: CCebccgen 2 
tH poche Ceeaee Pe Weesics BOL Se Becenncceee.; 4 3 005 | 80 FO) |lecoone ss seaia levees pi asecoreecee MESS 
6 5) |. <A alge RRR Be | 21 2 (46) Oy | ul aaa IE in SS 
ore Othe | ee 52 | 52 75 Sow 518) 276 von 
6 eR Barer at sosecs 115 70) 4 1 95 ] ae 
TO) | econcc88es Hose REEEEE G@) le.aee of OF 2B 183 
6 8 sose'ssusadipecpoar vere paces! conpan| ere e0ereran| sngoeger pooees 
(G75 Rae Peete exes 125 hen Peas «| cots ese 300 
6 2h) | |e ee 125 95 5 es 150 rn : 
8 12 | 52 | 39 b10 bs; 2) 1 66 
copoccet aeacoood Se ood CEeEEE 60 40 3 1 32 
6 12 | 52 | 53 60 GO| creee|) ad: 15 
4-7 8-12 | 52 | 52 b10 b5 1 1 50 
6 12 | 52 | 52 60 (0 eae 1 12 
Pee cieet PA) || 20) |....ec;cene|eccaseseyes:| D levaassle L6G 
6 12 | 52 | 52 120 60 |... 1 14 
Bf 12 Jasessaferes |} 7) 6; 1| Qi co 
SOCOOOCEEEE! on ccaEeneee Aleem! LG. '. seaceemees Doel Ole fal 
5 3 | 47 | 47 60 40} 4} 0} 103 
pee | 45! 26 80 | Ft o| 118) 17 BW) BS | ssnsnccasse ir eee an 
10 36 0} 0 0; 8 2 41 49 90 0 6,000 | Military drill | 22 
and gym- 
} nasium, 
6 12 | 40 } 40 59 40; 4) 0 200 | 30 170 | 60 O | INiones...cceseeee 23 
10 10 | 40 | 40 70 60] 4) 4| 263) 142} 211 | 214 200 | Delsarte | 24 
: method 
4 6 | 50 | 24 7d 301i @1 0 165 5 AD 25 O | None...... sc... 25 
4 6 | 50 | 59 | 50 an oll @ 187| 10 AO ERG. |......08] Ona 26 
Lauter on 0G, FO. |eecccsse|) B Wee-veu] — TOR eoctee (187) 500 | aceccceuceeeeents 
4 oe a ne 2| 0 25| 59 ooh ae I... ieee wien cle 
12 7 | 52 | 30 100 29/10) 2) 1,701 | 200 ; 1,648 | 258 100 | None...... pens 29 
12 14 | 52 | 29 90 25° | ie 512 | 258 BHoGule4 lhc sceceseelteeeesseen acco) 8) 
9 Bi) | Reeee AQ Wiivsscsecess 6] 2 229 89 BES || ee 25100) | eee cosnooaaserd cca 
@ 6-10 Cec ceccer ces 10 wecees| peccnscesess coccesss! cee| seesce | seesen| on esccccses evcece eopeces Reeecen OVE ee oeeed 32 
7 9 6 | 42 | 24 80 20 5) x 239 | 62 255 AG pec aenease Rosen ece a teapesissseess 33 
24 80 | 50 | 40 | On omnes, 430 | 125 500 | 75 | 12,000} Dr. Lewis’s | 34 
course and 
military 
drill, 
GOLOM Acer: « 51 | 17 60 15 LPs 109 | 35 114 BO Ureseeccettl secs cosssvcsteree Reece oo 
(al PPeoeaacee 52 | 10 60 10;10;| 1 627 | 43 640 | 30 100 | None............ 36 
6 6 j 5O | 26 50 | 10-25 6} 1 236 | 104 245 95 400 | Gymnasium.) 37 
| ee 40 |. a) | eee Viviane i33|) ss) igelll ogi... Gymnasium.’ 38 
ped ec eece, ie a SI apenas al | 623 | 272 (895) [leo ieee oemeail YIE 
6 | go Lee eee y 45 30 Oy 2 1385 | 40 140 | 351... Maaere INQU3 Che. csccesse 40 
a $40 to non-residents, bPer month. 
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TABLE 86.—Statistics of Commercial 


a 
& 
=| 
3, 
Post-office Address. Name, ° Principal. 
—s 
z 
a ° 
Came 
° 
Ba 
in} 
o 
mt ; 
te * 2 , | 3 4 


41 | Fort Wayne, Ind..........) MeDermut & Whiteleather’s Busi- | 1885 | McDermut & White- 


ness College. leather. 
42) SHioperlnd srcsseeseresreneneete Hope Commercial College*... ....| 1885 | James H. Clark..........0 
43 | Indianapolis, Ind. (N. | Indianapolis Business University... ssteee 1850 } Redman, Heel & Os- 
Penn. St.). born. 
44 | Lafayette, Ind. (124 | Union Business College........ nessgagoode0c 1880 | C. MI. Robinson ............ 
Coiumbia St.). 
45 | Logansport, Ind............ aoa Business College......c.eccseses ieee L867 ely DAS ral) perenne eae - 
46 | Millersburg, Ind........... CANE Tim mielis MOStLULE ....ccccce cosenecnesne 1883 | C. M.Immel......... seesseres 
47 | Richmond, Ind...........00 Richmond Business College and In- | 1860 | O. E. Fulghum............... 
stitute of Penmanship and Short- 
hand. 
48 | Terre Haute,Ind. (cor. | Terre Haute Commercial College......{ 1859 | W.C. Isbell.........c0008 cone 
of Main and 6th Sts. : 
49 | Cedar Rapids, Iowa....... Cedar Rapids Business College.......... S. H. Goodyear, pres..... 
50 | Clinton, Lowa .........c00 Clinton Business College®......:ccsssccsee OES A IOIG IS lococcoceconosantescce 
51 Davenport, Iowa...........| Davenport Business College............0+ Ukr ID WORE re crnensccscons 
52 | Davenport, Iowa...........| Lowa Commercial College.........ssee , Wood & Van Patten..... 
53 | Decorah, Iowa........ ...| Decorah Business College.......sesesceeee Jonna. Slacks 
54 | Des Moines, Iowa.........| Capital City Commercial Colleg oes Ji. MN eh sain ceseesse eee 
55 | Des Moines, Iowa Towa Business College............. net Jennings & Chapman... 
56 | Dubuque, Iowa............| Bayless Business College C. Bary less cc.ce:seseses ener 
57 | Dubuque, Iowa............j Mathematical SchoOol..........cccsccssoccseees|seccecoee Jno. H, Metcalf......... 
58 | Iowa City, Iowa...........| Lowa City Commercial College 5 | J. bl. Whlliains.c-. cose 
59 | Keokuk, Iowa............- Peirce’s Business Collesem Bo ccscccesosee S57 jeCeceuseircer. Geogac0000 
60 | Marshalltown, Iowa.....| Marshalltown Business College......... 1887 | C.G. Whitcomb......... 
61 | Muscatine, Iowa............ Muscatine Commercial College ......... TSS60| I Se elarriseseessesncceeeees 
62 | OsEaloosa, Iowa...........| Oskaloosa Business College..........ss0 1866 | Woodls Bloww.elcccccescceeeeees 
- 63 | Ottumwa, Iowa............ Ottumwa Business College...........scs0 Mee HOME Gardnerses.eeee 
64 | Sioux City. Iowa.......... North-Western Business College........ | 1884 | O.S. Davidson..........000 
65 | Atchison, Kans............ Atchison Business College.........sccscesee | 1885 | Coonrod & Smith......... 
66 | Emporia, Kans............ Emporia Business College...cccoccssecesses | 1881 | O. W. Miller, pres......... 
67 | Lawrence, Kans...........| Lawrence Business College..........cccees seeccees 1B 1, IN ON ASS csspomnccoo0n 
68 | Leavenworth, Kans....} Central Business College.......ccoseccscses | 1887 | Leach & Parker............ 
69 | Tanaka sans een Pond’s Business College.....sscsscceseeeee 11867 | MEA. Pond), ..:..2.:..0:08 
70 | Topeka, Kans..........000 Topeka Business College and Short- | 1884 | Roudebush Bros.........0. 
hand Institute. 
Ol Ni chitatelanisteeeesseesees South-Western Business College......... 1885) | EEO rit chverescsseees 
72 | Lexington, Ky........... _..| Commercial College of Kentucky .......... Wilbur BR. Smith........... 
University.? 
73 | Louisville, Ky. (406 3d | Bryant & Stratton Business College...) 1864 | Ferrier, Wright & Spen- 
St. cer. 
74 Louisville, Ky. (Green | Southern Business College........ poseeeses 1878 | Ben. C. Weaver ......-..00 
73 Madizonville, Keynecss Nathlonallimstitite (eesesseeteseencenttstes | 1886 | HE. DicCullev........ecccecece 
76| New Orleans, La. | Babad’s ACademy..........cccccsssesessoscssces | 1862 ° Chas. H. Babad ...... 0m 
(401 Bayou Road). | | 
ai) New Orlesnsiillal ea. Euston’s Business College......sscsseesses | 1886 | B.B. Buston........ccces0e 
78 | New Orleans, La. (181 | J. W. Blackman’s Commercial Col- ; 1862 | J. W. Blackman............ 
Carondelet St.). lege. 
79 | New Orleans, La. (cor. | Soulé Commercial College and Liter- | 1856 | Geo. Soulé......sssssecceceeees 
St. Charles and La- ary Institute. 
fayette Sts.). 
&0 eue utes Me. (Water | Dirigo Business College........ aisetetoreee: 1863 | R.BoCamen...........scostes 
81 | Portland, Me.........0cccc0 Portland Business College.......csccsssenee 1863) | evi AV Gray... ...s+ses 
Sommeeoeiand. Mier.......c.5 Rockland Commercial College... «| 1879 | EL. ASHowardie-.. eee 
SF Baltimore, Md.............. Eaton & Burnett’s Business College. ...| 1888 | Eaton & Burnett........... 
Boston, Mass. (608 | Bryant & Stratton Commercial | 1860 | Eo Hibbard... 
| Washington St.). School. 
$8 | Boston, Mass. (666 | Comer’s Commercial College.............. 1840 | Charles E. Comer....... ee 
Washington St.). 
86 Boston, Mass. (167 Tre- | French’s Business College.......... settee 1Si3\— Chas: Prencheee-ssess 
| mont St.). | | | | 


= Statistics of 1886-87. 
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and Business Colleges for 18S7-88—Continued. 


a 


No. of Months | Weeks ae 
in Full Scho- Tuition. struct- Students. 
Course of | jastic ors. 
Study. Year. ° 
| ee p 
- : ; : a 
. - 2 & 2 Physical 
. 2 = : 5 Ss Training. 
; 5 ° 5 ° ° 
Pompeo [e2#io; & | o 21 O| 4 
3 $a a oo t=} tel] . oe oo O 
° & Oo} 9 x] & ns 9 as) m 
> 7 Ol's oO S 8 | 3 eS a a al 
meme is\2| &@ | 2 lais| s |8l ele) s 
fa Pe iaiAl a A |aAle| & |e! ala > 
oD G 7\8 9 LO |AHI|AS) US | 14) 15 | 3G] £7 18 
| i 
° | 50 | 39 $50 $47) 31 1 150 | 35 123 | G2. vesevavecs} DNONCz cee Al 
ae... 46 |...... oy eee 4 40 |... 0) Aes 1500 ss ccnses case 42 
6 2.2 |\50 | 26 75 95| 4| 2] 2901150] 3875] 65 | |e 43 
9 18 | 40 | 24 45 1 3) 1 (200) (200) 40 ; | a4 
6 12 | 40 | 24 45 20; 3] 1| 140] 62] 162] 40] 100 | 45 
5 8 | 20 | 20 25 DON 2 lan. BL | 22] 33| 40 0| None | 46 
5 SANESO | B32 |...ecessseee Pots S|) 15a] So | Weve ss Ae Pred Al 
| 
! 
oe on AR EE CE ee SMP) 276 | 105 |) SRM NOOT Yc cesaclecocovcscoener eee | 4s 
oO 52 | 26 SD | ante we Tet) 291 | 05 | comnts 0 eee lip 
ee 52 | 22 60 361 5| 2| 174| 39 ata 5 
oi aya es 45 6| 2} . 467| 77 
6 12 | 52 | 26 SOE 5| 1| 324 | 163 
6 o}| 52] 0 48 O}m; 1) 68f 5 
> ae 48 | 30 60 20| 4} 5| 3806! 194 
9 esse] D2 | 26 75) 20| 5| 2 (300) 
6 12 | 52 | 24 75) Meese | 2501 2 
Lone-eon e 70.[) 86) dal sas-. 22) 5 | 
a | 52 | 24 so; 5-15] 4/ 1] 142] 33| 
6 18 | 52 | 26 40 16; 4| 0| 157] 39 
6 8 | 52 | 36 BD 40} 3} 1} 65] 40 
od ae | ys 7a eee S22 87 | 19 
a 6) 50/24} 75 30} 41 1] 166| 59 
6 12 | 48 | 48 75 40} 4] 1 30| 4 
6 10 | 52 | 36 80 95) 3} 1 si} 46 
6 6 | 40 | 24 BS 513) 1] 98] 55 .. 
5 6 | 50 | 24 40 15| 5] 8] 210 | 180 ees 
6) | <0] 50 9} 2| 360} 105 ) al ae. 
6 9 | 50 | 36 60 Pye || EG 
6 12 | 50 | 24 50 30} 2] 1] 250 | 115 
73| 12-18 | 50 | 25 75| 36-54| 2| 2! 166] sl 
i 6 | 50 | 26 663 21 9) 1| 545] 70 | 
3 © llecto-ct ccc Foe 10} 1{| 650] 50 a 
a4} a6/50/26; 100 25| 8} 1] 490] 121 
3-5 6-8 | 51 | 51 | zo 701 4) OMEI29 1 5 Wet |........ 0 NOME verses cere] “e 
4 o| 52] 0 et | ee 4| 2] 107} 62! 169] o| 1,000] None............ 1 75 
at eee, =I a! 60 Li aM a5] o| 15 MR. | 7 
9 12} 52) 52) (0) (ec) | 1) 0 Has \| wie | 7 Olly Nonewee...... Z 
6 12 | 52 | 52 | (6-10 per mo.) | 4 bape 85 5 40 PAU) Nesscooee oocondeononaaee 7 
6-18 | 12-24 | 52 | 52 | 75-150 | 60-120/ 11] 1/ 293] 82) 281 | 44] 1,980) Gymnasium..; 79 
5 | nee 35 9]/ 1] 211] 60 am 0 200 | None........0+.| 80 
4-6 |....c.see.| 48 | 40 60 |. | ae 233 | 40| 215! 53{ 200 an st 
S12 |......0006.| 42 | 26 60 |. 3] 2) 129| Sc} 123| 62 150 | Gymnasium.) 82 
6-18 |............| 51 | 25 100 25| 91....{ 485 | 65| 4001 150]. Me ..,| 88 
10 0) 40] 0 160 0} 21] O| 600 oy 73) | SOESa.-... NOMG..c--..:.-.1 SE 
9 12/40/26} 120 25} 7/| 3| 325]195; 300}150| 100! None............ | SS 
© 6109s. a te... 140 | Pe bocas dl 2{ 4] 73| 21} 94 S00 [escaeecs Peace & 
I j A 


a Average. 6 $ per month. c $4 per month. 
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TABLE 86.—Siatistics of Commercial 


Post-office Address. 


1 


Boston, Mass...... 
Boston, Mass..........sssseee 


Boston, Mass, (161 Tre- 
mont. St.). 
Fall River, "Mass....ssssese 


Holyoke, Mass.........00 
Lawrence, Mass.........00 
Lowell, Mass.......ccccsssee 
Pittstield, Mass............. 
Springfield, Mass. (22 
School St.). 
Springfield, Mass 
Worcester, Mass.......000 
Worcester, Mass........00. 


Name. 


2 


Hickox’s Short-hand School.......cosseere 

Reckers & Bradford’s Commercial 
School. 

Sawyer’s Commercial College............ 


Holmes’ Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial College. : 
Childs’ Business College........ Dessciasscten 
Cannon’s Commercial College.........00 
Lowell Commercial College..........0000 
Chickering’s Commercial ‘College tee 
Childs’ Business WO CR Oster es setenscncees 


New England Short-hand ee 
Foster’s ‘Business College... aaa 
Hinman’s Business Colleg é.. Beracenictwosseen 


| ) | Year of First Opening. 


Woreester, Mass........... Worcester Select SanecL of Short- | 1887 
hand and Type-writing. 
Battle Creek, Mich ...... Commercial Department of Battle ; 1881 
Creek High School. 
Battle Creek, Mich....... Krug’s Business College Borer eo ee 1882 
Bay City, Mich..........0.0 Devlins Bay City Business College...| 1880 
Big Rapids, Mich......... Industrial School of Business............ 1884 
Detroit, Mich................, Commercial Department of Detroit | 1884 
High School. 
Detroit, Mich.......0000- Detroit Business University....cccccssees 1850 
East Saginaw, Mich..... Parsons’ Business College..........ccceeee 1868 
Grand Rapids, Mich.....| Grand Rapids Business College and | 1866 
Practical Training School. 
Tonia, Mich, .....ccsccsscceees Poucher Business College... 1877 
Kalamazoo, Mich......... Parsons’ Business College, “Short- | 1869 
hand, and Telegraphic Institute. 
Duluth, Minn.....2....... .| Parsons’ Business College...scccccsseesesee| 1886 
Minneapolis, Minn....... Archibald Business College.......c.ccc0e 1877 
Winona, Minn.........ese0 Winona Business College........ccccccoeers 187. 
Bay St. Louis, Miss ...... St. Stanislaus Commercial College wef 1855 
Jackson, Miss..........0...; Capital Commercial College............00 1884 
Hannibal, Mo........ Aeceree Bluff City Business College Biceeees agenaes 1884 
Humphreys, Mo........... Business Institute.............00 NeceoSEEREED 1884 
Kansas City, Mo.......000 National Business College.....-.cssccceseee 1884 
Kirksville, Mo.............. Kirksville Mercantile College and | 1880 
Writing Institute. 
St. Joseph, Mo.............., Chapman’s Business College’............ 1880 
St. Joseph, Mo........0.008 Ritner’s Commercial College’™............ 1879 
St. Joseph, Mo........0s00 St. Joseph Commercial! College ........ 1868 
S£ Louis, Mo...... cece «| Johnson’s Commercial Colleg@.ece..eees 187 
St. Louis, Mo wee] Jones’ Commercial College......ccccscees 1841 
St. Louis, Mo...... .....ce0e Mound City Commercial College.......{| 1859 
St. Louis, Mo.......06 ceceee St. Louis Mercantile College.............. | 1883 
Sedalia, Mo0...... esses .... Central Business College™......ccccscssees 1883 
Stanberry, Mo...............| North-Western Normal School and | 1881 
Business Institute. 
Hastings, Nebr ........00. Hastings Commercial College..... ...... 1884 
Lincoln, Nebr............00: Lincoln Business College..........ccccssenee 1884 
Omaha, Nebr. (l1ll4and | Omaha Commercial College.. ae 1874 
1116 Farnam St.). 
Manchester, N.H......... Bryant and Stratton Business Col- | 1865 
| lege.* 
New Hampton, N. H....) New Hampton Commercial College...) 1877 
Portsmouth, N. i. Pech Smith’s Academy and Commidesiaid 1873 


College. 
* Statistics of 1886-87, 


Principal, 


4a 


WY. El wi ckcoixceemteeeccesens 
Reckers & Bradford..... 


Geo. A. SAWYEY. ccsscc cesses 
B. A. Holmes... .cessecsseces 
C.H. and E.E. Childs... 
Gordon C, Cannon........ 
Albert C. Blaisdell........ 


Benj. Chickering.......... . 
C. H.and E. E. Childs... 


Prof. C. C. Foster ....ccc0- 


_AS EL EL nisin. caeneeeeeee ee 


Geo.C. Creelman... resists 
M, W. Cobb ..... 
Af, JB se Gocisvscesvosnecaeee 


W. F. Jewell........ sasesesen 
A. C. Parsons, .sccscises 
A.S. Parish... aeeens 


Bro. Osmond... 
Iu. A. Wiv. atts cmeeerecciees 
Ferdinand Henderson. 
G. AS Smithree eee 
Henry Coon........ssceceses 
Geo. J. MeDaniel......... 


iB, Ritner.. Rakes serounalessecetten 
Bro. Marcellian...s.. esse 


. BA Maid diene. scree: «cence 


JnGa Solna rs eeewesstres 


H.C. Perkins and P.J. 
Herpel. 

CY WisBobbins te nccncsces 

Allen Moore, B. §.......00 


IB. G1lbe@btiesccgeccaes-ceee 
Lillebridge & Roose 
M.G. Rohrbough......... 
William Heron, Jr........ 


Frank W. Preston........ 
Lewis E. Smith............ 


Day Course. 
Evening Course. 


A 
cs 


Oe0002 cacese| t0c0et soscee 


Secon nesanes), Steccecccenn 


Geveacacsvers Seesetcusses 
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ePoaeeoucsen|orsede) secece 


a For non-residents. 


and Business Colleges for 1887-88—Continued. 


ree a a 
No. of Months 


ec fe | ec | cement: | meetin | msec | | ete | 


Weeks 
in 
Scho- Tuition. 
lastic 
Year. 
ls @ 
w w 
~ = 
ee ; 3 
2/0] & D 
s | tp 3 te 
2 = 9 & 
> 3) PB ) 
al > 3 > 
A |.8 =) j= 
718 9 10 
$50 Uisscssceeess 
44 | 26 140 t20 
44} 0 120 0 
48 | 36 79 50 
2! 40 90 50 
40 | 40 120 30 
48 | 40 40 ileal 
«1 Rae 40 |S iccsccs 
43 | 30 90 30 
52 } §2 50 50 
49 | 30 20 15 
43 | 26 990 30 
DOGO Mere. cccoeselesccastemnee 
AO eecee: aid fenic 
50 | 25 40 20 
48 | 24 50 50 
43 }) 20 45 15 
AQ. |e ccrss Pe [nace dence: 
32 | 26 | 60-75 30 
40 | 40 40 40 
40 avece » eeocee 
ORIOL Licivectenses||ceactoxcere 
52 | 36 100 vis) 
48 | 24 90 24 
Reeeeel ssecus 65 20 
40 |...... OOM se ewes ceenes 
PAH lcotees leccstatccecestoccssesasuee 
GON GO | ccacvescsss|easecacesces 
40 |... Ob everercscass 
52 | 33 60 30 
BO eeees| scetteees scala sesstsesss 
52 | 26 60 25 
51 j 26 40 25 
GUI) 4 Pears BY0): eanaeaceenan 
50 | 32 100 63 
De 28 100 274 
D2 | 26 100 30 
§2 | $4 100 50 
52 | 52 60 49 
46 }...... BOI esscseetece 
2 WESTON Rapesco eee cies sen 
52 | 20 (0) | Qaeaeeeeeee 
52 | 28 65 30 
52 | 32 65 16 
40 June. BOW. ccwscassee 
40 j...... SO be sccssacse3 


to 


= 


eb 


6 Publie School Library. 


Students. 


a ff | | eee | cca | eee | meena | nies, Saiininleneteiintetelans 


| 
2 = Physical 
; 3 A Training. 
3} } S 
2 | O - 
= to 3 
> oO = 
© ite o 
Ala| > 
15 |16 | iz 18 
85 | 42 sities) None eaeres §7 
92] 38 200 | Gymnasiui..| $3 
101 0 100 | Gymnasium..| 89 
248 | 140 ; Re sececaenccesess <osel| MoU 
43 64 else teteceseaiaatseassred 91 
389 | 75 150 | None.......0....| 92 
(41) J... Mee None...... secoenqmuss 
2 tee cce® eee weeeeece e 94 
1384 | 46 OW |PINonGe,..es .| 95 
21} 19 OUP Nondmeree | 96 
37 10 ees esee None... egaeeesaa 97 
CAO Me eeetsslaveenc castes Gymnastics..| 93 
26} 14 40 OUCH. cesses 99 
21 secce et 68, 200 OCR eel SFEOEOseteases 100 
15 0} None...... 101 
Be LD esol sccwssnnettaliiereswes ecencesenees® {102 
300 | 35 100 see eee Picts 103 
68 0} 1,458 | None............ 104 
(GOS eeenence see| INOW secscesesee 105 
Ba OR ccrecceseeee vce vccnctttereettts «xs 166 
MG Meo ee es cl scuccseceathlessetetescs elie ease 107 
Ge eee 0 | None.......00+-/ 108 
SO 14 eeeeeeasenen|seeaes see ccerssecdesent 09 
ROOT | B42 pAeivcccsecfusueoeeee cccees Reeser ee 110 
381 50 300 | Nome.a....ccooee 111 
int 24 400 | None.......... ete 
Mei lecses .-| 2,500 | Gymnastics... 113 
UO! |i sceesseensses gsteeilscesees GOCE D000 4 4 
Ji5i0| eee OU ovccccssccocceoieeee 115 
14 9 hod eneaeneaeee Calisthenics../116 
AOOMNPIAS. |. .scccccets NONE? 2. .ccee 117 
oll | 100 | Military drill 118 
MSO) W140) | eeeees.s.:|-0seseresees scteite ess 119 
OAT B52) | sscccaceneuilessscseteeerteeeretee 120 
(150) 3, 000 | ewaccccesecacces Bbesccce 121 
101 92 cottses nocodoncoooceeoneria pee 
330 | 100 200) |PNoriG sere. .-se: 123 
75 30 250: | IN@NME?,.... ..css. 124 
544 49 |... None.....eescees pe 
455 95 BOOM ies cscs anocee POCLaBRS 126 
1,028! 0 | 2,000 | None............ 127 
67 | 48 25 | None... 128 
502.1... Wonel se !799 
600 DA eaeesseeetes |e suicesscoscsccccavere <a ‘130 
OO Aa eee eeees ha siaie case sleasesecccase? rei 
OMA aes 4,000 | Gymnasium..182 
uy te 3 ee | eee AES: 


c Average. 
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TABLE 86.—Siatistics of Commercial 


Post-office Address, 


1 
Jersey City, N. J. (23 
and 25 Newark Ave.). 
Newark, N, J...00. essceseee 
Newark, Ni Jicesscvececsesse 
Paterson, IN.J.....sccscesses 


Trenton, N. J. (10 and 
12S. Greene a 


Name. 


2 


Jersey City Business College...... ocaree 


Coleman National Business College*.. 

New Jersey Business College.......s.0 

Paterson Business College™.........sscsoee 

The Stewart and Hammond Busi- 
ness College, 


Trenton, N.J.......ccsce00/ Trenton Business College™.......ss.csecees 
Albany, N. XG: | Albany Business College....... seccossceses 
Binghamton, NW, Lowell Business College..........--cccssee 
Brooklyn, NY. (88and | Claghorn’s Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
44 Court St.). ness College. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (16 | French’s Business College..........00+ ne 
Court St.). 
Brooklyn, N. Y.........0.: Kissick’s Business College.........s000 Per 
cc N.Y. (Jay | St. James’ Commercial College......... 
Brooklyn, E D.,N. Y....| Wright’s Business College......ssssssseose 
AS Uta OMMINE EKG cesseehes stesse- Buffalo Business Colle ge™........cccsscsss 
Buftaloy Ne Vevsccccsecs- snot Buffalo Business University~., .....006 ss. 
slam ira NW once cscs cee ers Elmira School of Commerce..........0.+ 
Geneva, N.Y .........cccees Geneva Business College... ....ccocossscees 
Glen Falls, N. Y............ Glen Falls Business College’™.............. 
New York, N. Y. (62 |} Paine’s Business College......sscccoccoooees 
pone cor. Canal 
New York, N. Y. (107 | The Paine Up-town Business College.. 
W. 34th St. ye 
QlCATIRBND ING. «« ss cccasciwesee Westbrook Commercial College......... 
Reskslcilly Ne Viceccsncsres Westchester County Institute............ 
Poughkeepsie, ING Ws eee Eastman National Business College.. 
Rochester, N. Y. (cor. | Rochester Business University........... 
of State and Market 
Sts.). P 
Rochester, N. Y...... wo.| Taylor & Son’s Business College........ 
Troy, N. Yu...cccccrcscseceesl Troy Business College.......co.sscsccescsers 


Utica, Nj Vereitesccsccstese: 


Cleveland, Ohio (208 
Superior St.). 


Bryant and Stratton Utica Business 
College. 


Akron, ODI0.......0cccceee .| Akron Business Colleen nccseseetecccs: 

Canton, Chio...........0-+. Canton Business College.........cssseececses 

Cincinnati, Ohio (N.W.} Martin’s Queen City Business College 
cor. Sth and Walnut 
Sts.). 

Cincinnati, Ohio (N.W.| Nelson’s Business College............+s000 
cor. 4thand Walnut ; 

|  Sts.). : 
Cleveland, Ohio............ Spencerian Business College............- 


Standard Business College and School 
of Science.* 


Columbus, Ohio..,.......0 Capital City Commercial College....... 
Columbus, Ohio........... Columbus Business College and Nor- 
mal School. 
Dayton, Ohio ........ paao00 Miami Commercial College.........0... 
Delaware, Ohio............ National Pen Art Hall and Busi- 
: : ness College. 
Findlay, Ohio............... Findlay Business College’™............0sc0 
Hamilton, Ohio............ Ohio Commercial Colleze.....csccscsceee: 
Manstield, Ohio............ Ohio Business College..........cccscsescceess 
Oberlin, Ohio....... nono Oberlin Business College.......cc.csevceces 


* Statistics of 1886-87, 


% 
g 
a 
oO 
J 
° Principal. 
= 
a 
3 
ed 
° 
Sat 
3 
ov a 
~~ : 
o 4 
1884 | W.E. Dralke........0c.c02-00- 
1862 | H. Coleman...... cusseuwoccete 
1874. °C. TD Malleris. ecdeeeees 
1876 | George W. Latimer...... 
1883 | Thos. J.Stewart...... ..... 
1865 | Andrew J. Rider........... 
1857 | John R. Carnell............ 
1850 | J. E. Bloomer.........cecs 
1861 | Chas. Claghorn...... ....5 
1868 | Geo. W. French........... 
1866 | W. A. Kissick, M. A....... 
1850 | Brother Joseph............ 
1873 | Henry C. Wright......... 
1854 | J. C. Bryant, M. D......... 
1886 | A. S. OSDOIN...... ccsceconees 
1880 | N. A. Miller........cccccssees 
18s0 | A. E. Mackey...... cescoesed 
1887 | E. D. Sylvester............. 
1849 |} Rutherford & Howell 
1872 { H. W. Remington......... 
1882 | E. D. Westbrook........... 
1877 | Charles Unterreiner..... 
1859 | Clement C. Gaines........ 
1863 } Williams & Rogers..... 
1876 | A. J. Taylor.......... BROOKE 
1860 | Thos. H. Shields............ 
1852 | G. F. Hendrick............ 
1866 | O. S. Warner.....ccccceccoeee 
1875 | Wau, Feller ......cccccccccees 
1884 | Thos. Martin...... adeecescee 
1856 | Richard Nelson............ 
1848 | Spencer, Felton & 
Loomis. 
1882 | H. Day Gould........000+ 
1878 | Humphries and Hage- 
man. 
1863 | J. M. Brown ,....00. Rricec 
1860 | A. D. Wilt.....ccccceceeseseees 
1882 | G. W. Michael.............- 
1883 | C. J. Oller and C. B. 
Browning. 
1875 | W. A. Nichols,.......00000 
1866 | J. W. Sharpy.......sscoessee- 
ieneees .| MfeKeeand Henderson. 


i 
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i2 
No. of Months y =? In- 
in Full Scho- Tuition. struct- Students. 
Course of | jastic ors. 
Study. Year. > 
bee 
a 
@ 9 9 g a Physical 
z it x B ‘S| Training. 
e e Cae s ° 5 e} q 
ieee e|o| £ | ° Ee ie 
= to 5B] & 3 a) : a = wo] 9 
° & o| & C) a || AS = e) & q 
= ae |? |S o | ou Sa] oS pa v 6 Ee 
> o >| oO > o = | qg = a > o a 
3 ps a] > 3 > S| o & o a > ° 
a) A |A;R}] A A [ale] a |e] A} A] Pe 
5 6 7|8 9 10 |2U)42| 13 |24) 15 {16 17 18 
10-18 56 | 44 | 28 $75 $251 5) 2] 160! 18 78 | 100 100 | None........00. 184 
4 6 | 52 | 30 75 25:10} 1| 406| 34|] 358} 82|{ 1,000/........ nee 135 
12 10 | 52 | 40 70 S074 1| 210 Mey 170 | 115 400 |. ....06 PR... 136 
10 15 | 42 | 82 | 75 119) Oh ee 136} 18 SOME TLR avsscrssaced ne 187 
10 | 40 | 24 75 30} 8] 1 361 | 62] 257 | 166 GUD) copcearecreee neo 138 
10 12 | 42 | 24 15 BO} 9) Ty] © 350R 49] 262 NIKE! 500]... necarteneaeol BBO 
6 12 | 52 | 26 | 35-100 SOMO 545 | 80 545 | 80 0 | Gymnasium..| 140 
4 AMIN | 24 | ...c..ccerce laecoas senses 4| 1{ 240] 70] 220{ 90 200 | Nonein.e 141 
10-15 |......ccc00e | 4 |...... 120) tee 7 le 19M Aa 2928) Oe... iNOnG). 0 142 
eee ee || Ge ees ee 21 4| 314] 184 ea | cee tent 143 
10-20 | 10-20 | 43 | 43 65 Apt? G21 807 | 75 | ~A0ON ew Scns 5 Steeacsuyeesess -+6| 144 
110) | eee ci ee 40) ee 13)... oa S25 lanes, (825) 8,000 | Military drill! 145 
and calis- 
i thenics. 
10 6 | 40 | 26 | 80-100 30/ 6| 31 9323}124]) 285} 162 200} None............ 146 
6 18 | 52 | 30 120 Som Tal) hls OSSale1 742i 40aul, 219 lbc.ceest 147 
2) 52 | 43 50 408) 88) 82 1" 39371 1139) 317 1 119 ees [es. eeyaas eee IS 
4 Je) BE ee eee 251 6] 4 1901 68 193 | 65 150 | Gymnasium..| 149 
3-6 6-8 | 40 40 40 253! Li 2 39; 11 5) || JS) lleceanccoosse Gymnasiun1..! 150 
5 8 | 40 | 20 80 30| 2] 1 24} 16 28} 12 02.2... 151 
12 12 | 52) 52 88 88}; 4] 1 28 | 28 PAs) || 9458 leocacnesecoa lonecanen ocochetioocerEe 152 
9 1Z | 52 | 52] 50-80; 80-50] 3] 3] 3551 80] 240] 195)... , 153 
6 10 | 52 | 26 50 25 it 99| 46) 107] 388 50 | Gymnasium..| 154 
10 0} 40| 0 | co 2} 1| 341 18] 52] 0| 500 | Galisthenics.| 155 
3-6 6 | 52 | 26 100 20 115 at 871 | 80 885 | 66} 3,000 | Gymnasium..| 156 
cl 40 | 24 100 30}10] 2] 3890! 66] 398] 68 |............/ Military drill.| 157 
3-6 | 6-10 | 52 | 52 85 US iamil.< ce: LSAT | LO MMP mG! 1GO: (secsecs cose! ccccsoscene inate 158 
6 9 | 52) 26 as 40} 6} 2| 350] 55] 2751130 180 | o 2 159 
ee ee 43)| 24) 60-75 | 25-40; 3| 34 173] gol 149] 63 200 | None............| 160 
6 S\, HO RO) ee T}.cat 20} 4 13] 11) 0 } Gymuastics..| 161 
5 12 | 52 | 32 100 60; 8] 0} 107| 18 Fe ie | en nT he seeing 
8 12 | 52 | 52 50 50| 3] 2 90 | 50 TO) 7 100 | None............ 163 
oo ee VrowserBecee! 12 |.,001 SO Jarcocccceel D9] 4] 2283] 92] 320] 0 Ja......00.| Gymnasium..! 164 
Bienes cer ccd cates secs cs BY || G3} | eaicacae LAeeeeee der || (916) (HG) eecopccccog! ENGI Gccmocnccodht IRS 
9-12 | 12-18 |52)52] 60-75 40 | 1a 57 | 12 39} 30 TO ee pees, 166 
Eee pee eee? | 24 45 35] 2iiosmmeeo | 50 | L7G! .....|sccurssswass| NOG bs ers0s-ec8 MLCT 
Ig ete  — GOnl ea ccosaen: Gia 1951 150 | 845 Lickel sces. me: None... we 168 
5 6152/26} 60| 30 Jas d.e eco i ee ce P NomOe.ccs.s 169 
3.1.5..20ee 52 | 28 55 12) 5 Ui 450 | 120} 506 1) 70 J....cc.00. fo oer am 170 
4) . (2 a oo 3) BNE) Of | 41 95} 40 0) |i nee Rec tiad 171 
6 12 | 50 | 32 90 50 | 3/0 95] 21 Gy Boals..ces-ce Non e......c..-+! ae 
Cet) heer...) 1G) | ae 50 [ootseeserers SIMS TOAND” St.) TAGWP MMS. PE. cesascecesseose...- (173 
Gh. ne SD i ae | eis) 4th cioh mh. iN Gymmnaciam.| 172 
a Average. 
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TABLE 86.—Statistics of Commercial 


80 
iS 
e 
2, 
Post-office Address. Name. g 
H 
Fy 
Cat 
re) 
ta 
3 
Cs) 
4 
1 2 oe 
Springfield, Ohio .........) Nelson Business College ...........sseee 1881 
Springfield, Ohio (339 | Van Sickle’s Business College........... 1871 
W. Pleasant ni dt 
Toledo, Ohio.................. Toledo Business College and Short- | 1868 
hand School. 
Youngstown, Obhio........ Bt ig Normal Business Col- | 1885 
ege. 
Portland, Oregon.......... Portland Business College....... Be oosesaees 1866 
Allentown, Pa........ «| Allentown Business College..........000 1869 
Altoona, Pa... socseoseeeel International Business College........+ 1885 
Altoona, Pa........0es00| Mountain Gity Business College........}....cc00 
Easton, Pa.... weveee| HAStonN Business Collee,,....scccoccocscase 1862 
Erie, Pa oo e coatcas baa vasesaee Clark’s Business College.........sccccoes sooo} 1883 
Harrisburg, as (307 Pennsylvania Business College’........ 1878 
Market St.). 
Tgancaster, PAW yse.00.0.--.| BUSINESS COMETE......cderscccsseressseaseneee 1880 
Meadville, Pa..........000 Bryan Stratton, and Smith Business } 1865 
College. 
Philadelphia, Pa........ | Palms’ Business, College..............cereee 1885 
Philadelphia, Pa...........| Peirce College of Business............0000 1865 
Pittsburg, Pa.........0..| Commercial Department of Pitts-| 1855 
burg Central High School. 
Pittsburg, Pa......... aveeees Gutry WiVerSity ... :...cserecsssesesesnsses 1850 
Pittsburg, Pa................) Duff's Mercantile College............sse00 1840 
Scranton, Pa...........0000.| Wood’s Business College.........ccscccssees 1836 
Union City, Pa........ ..| Luce’s Business College™.........cscccssess: 187 
Wilkes Barre, Pa......... Wilkes Barre Business College........... 1886 
BU alae MPS... cece: Williamsport Commercial College.....!,........ 
Providence, R. I. (283 1863 
Westminster St. Ms ness College. 
Providence, R. I. (174 | Scholfield’s Commercial College........ 1846 
Westminster St.). 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... ns Chattanooga Commercial | 1875 
ollege. 
Chattanooga, Tenn......| Mountain City Business College........ 1886 
Knoxville, Tenn.........../ Knoxville Business College............+4 18st 
Memphis, Tenn.....,...... Leddin’s Business College.......cacecveee 1864 
Memphis, Tenn............) Nelson’s Business College..............+...| 1887 
Nashville, Tenn..........| Goodman’s Business College............ 1865 
Nashville, Tenn........... Jennings’ Business College......... 1... 1884 
Washington College, | Christie’s Music and Business Col- | 1877 
Tenn. lege. 
Fort Worth, Tex...........| Fort Worth Business College..........+ 
Waco, Tex ais... .c ...-| Hill’s Business College.............sscesseees 
Burlington, Wt... .../ Burlington Business College...........++ ] 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. een Lyndon Commercial College............. 
Waterbury Centre, Vt..| Minard Commercial School-....... 
Richmond, V4........... 0+. Old Dominion Business College 


Richmond, Va... 


Smithdeal Business College.. 


Walla Walla, Wash, Empire Business College and Nor- 1§87 
Ter. mal Institute. 

Wheeling, W. Va.........| Wheeling Business College..........:.++ 1860 

Green Bay. Wis... Green Bay Business College.............. 1868 

La Crosse, Wis... .| La Crosse Business College............00 1868 


Madison, Wis 


Milwaukee, Wis........... 
Milwaukee, Wis........ of 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... ‘| 


St. Francis Station, Wis | 


Charles Mayer’s Commercial College 
and Elementary Select School. 


Spencerian Business College’%............ 1863 

Wilmot Business and Short-hand | issl 
College. 

Pio Nono Commercial College”’......... 1871 


Providence Bryant & Stratton Busi- 


Principal, 


& 


R. J. Nelson....... sehaogtTese 
J.W.Van Sickle, LL.D. 


M., H. Davis.......... Seneette 
JiCy Stel mereke..ccsss<.o 
A.P, Armstrong ........... 
W. LL. Blackman........... 
Crowley & Reese.......«.. 
G. G. Zeth eon 
Jo N. CULLOY ceseccvecsssescens 
H. C. Weidler..........ca0 
A.W. Simithy.2...1cse. e100 
T. W. Palms ..... sence cise 
Thos. M. Peirce............ 


James C. Williams........ 
P. Duff & Sons.. 
i. os. 


“BuaiAlien.©.,....4,.4am 


BMS: SILONViCl leew sacatertee ses 
Albert G. Scholfield...... 
Jeremiah Behm............ 
D. M. Agey, president... 


J.T. Johnson... 
we Ts Sk atson.. 


eoceasecconre 


B.G. Evans. 

Walter E. Ranger, x. ‘a 
Asbury M. Marsh......... 
Geo. MM. Nicolk).......08 
G. M.Smithdeal............ 
CationeBrosteecccessccceeeess 


AO. EXrasher. ....s:cecessees 
ime Ne CUNI....20 acces a 


| J. L. Wallace... 


Proctor. 


| Charles Mayer.........0 


R.G. Deming and J. cc | 


Rt. © Spencers... seeed 


| H. Mi. Wilmot 4 


Charles Fessler..........+ | 
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and Bustnese Colleges for 1887-88—Continued. 


No. of Months | ¥eeks 


i“ in In- 
in Full Scho- Tuition. struct- Students. 
Course of lastic ors. 
Study. Year. i 
| el s 
4 s s e > 
¢ g Y 2 2 Physical 
5 5 5° 5 re) Training. 
° 5 ro) . ©) 5 ° 
Peco meico| £ | 8 z/O] 4 
5 wo | 3/0] 3 bh . ies) o |e 
3 eI Oo} a i) < Ss & iS) iS a 
5) pao || (OO = aaa ¢ ci Ome B 
> 5) r>|o > rs) = | a 3 g ee 2 =. 
3 id io} - bs] > es) o) wi o [} me | ° 
QA ea AA Q ea a | Fa By R A) > 
Ss 6 718 9 13 (24) 15 |16)| 147 18 


6-8 : 0 | None........... 192 
1 15 414} 84] 320] 178 0 | Military drill |193 
am ae ots ee a ee | lo Cae @ | 1,000 ee eee... Mot 
eene @ecosseceso) ow ~~ S2V | WJ Feaeeeseseees| ~~ feasead 215 438 
5 SEM So ||... -SeacecPoeeexs oe. 336! 20 
10) |e Son 77 
Secetsoee®te| cop sesse Cone 134 44 
_. scoossecall soantene- | APES Eel ee ~ i 4 
9 20 104} 88] 112] 30 270 | Calisthenics | 200 
and mili- 
| tary drill. 
6 12 | 52 | 32 100 401 54 1 180 165 | 35 Ah 
a6 at |code a Su) (gr (220) 
ie 12 | 52 | 52 75 50) | a | 300 |... 
6-9 |....... eo. |... 60-90 |,.......00 a4) 1 |) pie ie 
3 5 | 52 1 32 50 | 40 | 3 0 | ico 10 
i: hase 25 lssasasoneass oe Se 75 | 68 
s 12,| 40 | 36 50 45| 3] 2] 444] 66 
4 6 | 52 | 20 50 30 | See 230! 50 
3) eee 40 | 24 60 | 16 | 2 82 | 16 
93). 39 |, BOE ee scsczen Ty 55 | 12 
Se) 36 |......| a a Se 40 | 20 
8 (3 | 35 | 26 50 50 47} 1 32} 16 570 212 
34 | 912] 52 52 | 40 40) 8 36| 7 26) 17 53 | None... 213 
9 24139 | 39 60 36) 21 on 7) 4nll 23 BCs erenpccmtey., ol 214 
5 
6 


a Average. 
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Institutions from which no Information has been Received for Two Successive Years. 


Location. Name. Location, Name. 
| : 

Macon, Ga.......06 Macon Commercial College. || St. Louis, Mo....... Bryant & Stratton Business 

Champaign, IIl...... Champaign Business College College. 

Chicago, IIl........... Bryant’s Chicago Business || New York, N. Y..| Packard’s Business College. 
College and Training || New York, N. Y..| Spencerian Metropolitan 
School. Business College. 

Valparaiso, Ind..... Northern Indiana Commer- || Toledo, Ohio........ Ohio Business University. 
cial College. Zanesville, Ohio..| Zanesville Business College. 


Burlington, Iowa..| Elliott’s Business College. Oshkosh, Wis.......| Oshkosh Business College. 
Lansing, Mich...... | Capital City Business Col- 
lege, 


II.—NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The training school connected with the Bellevue Hospital in New York City, estab- 
lished in 1873, was the first institution of the kind opened in this country. The object 
of its establishment was to educate a body of skilled nurses, suitable for the needs of 
hospitals and capable of being intrusted with the care of the sick at their own homes. 
During the same year schoo)s similar in character were opened in New Haven, Conn., 
and in Boston, and their number has now increased to thirty-three. ' 

Students attend lectures on anatomy, physiology and hygiene, obstetrics, and the 
principles of nursing and care of the sick, in addition to their training in the hospitals 
at the bedside of the patient. During the second year of the course they are sent to 
nurse in private families or in hospitals, as superintendents may think best. Exami- 
nations are held at stated periods to ascertain as nearly as possible the progress of each 
individual student, and her fitness for the work. 

Evidence of a good common school education is 2 qualification essential for admission, 
and age limitations are fixed at from twenty to forty, or, in some of these schools, from 
twenty-five to thirty-five. During the year 1887, 386 applications for admission were 
received at the Bellevue training school, showing how large is the number of women 
who wish to avail themselves of this training. Of these applications 47 were accepted, 
preference in every case being given to women of superior education and acquirements. 

Reports from these schools show that the demand for their graduates, both for private 
nursing and as superintendents and assistant superintendents of hospitals, largely ex- 
ceeds the supply, and bears testimony to the excellence of the training received. 

A training school for male nurses, in connection with New York City Charity Hos- 
pital, has been in existence one year, and, with the same object in view, a building has 
lately been erected on the grounds of Bellevue Hospital at a cost of $100,000; Mr. D. D. 
Mills, of New York, was the donor. 

The superintendent of Bellevue training school reports an application from Persia, 
and also one from Japan, for admission to that school, -and a movement is on foot to es- 
tablish in India a school for native women, to be educated by trained nurses and phy- 
sicians. 

The South Carolina training school, located at Charleston, has been inactive since 
1886, from lack of funds for its maintenance. . 
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TABLE 87.—Summary of Statistics of Training Schools for Nurses for 1887-88. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
EDUCATION OF SPECIAL CLASSES. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


New institutions and buildings. —The Cathedral School for the Deaf at Cincinnati, Ohio, ~ 
the dual institution for the colored at Austin, Tex., and Miss S. W. Keeler’s articu- 
lation class in New York City are the new institutions reported in operation during the 
past year. The Cincinnati institution is under the control of the Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, and isin part supported by him. The manual method of instraction is followed 
at present, but the combined system is soon to be introduced. The new school in 
Wyoming, reported last year as ready to begin work, has failed to respond to inquiries 
from this Office. The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, a paper published in New York, is authority 
for the statement that a Chicago merchant proposes to give $20,000 toward the estab- 
lishment of an institution in which deaf-mutes shall receive ‘‘suitable training.’? The 
method of instruction to be adopted is not mentioned. A bill was introduced in the 
State senate of Ohio by Mr. Mack, of Cincinnati, during the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, to establish schools for deaf-mutes in the city school districts of Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. Action was postponed until the next session. 

A home, the ‘‘Sarah Fuller Home for Little Children who cannot Hear,” was re- . 
cently established at West Medford, near Boston, Mass. The oral method of instruc- 
tion is employed. ‘‘Itis not proposed to retain these children in the home after they 
are old enough to go to the Horace Mann School, only to prepare them for that and to 
utilize their earliest years before the organs of speech have lost their elasticity.”’ 

Another institution, known as the ‘‘ Frentz School for the Deaf,’’ enters upon its first 
year of existence at Oshkosh, Wis. The manual method is to be adopted, and the in- 
stitution is supported by the State. . 

_A private school,.the ‘‘St. Mary’s Institution for Deaf-Mutes,’’? was opened during 
the year in St. Paul, Minn., but no report of its work has been received. 

The main building of the Missouri institution at Fulton was destroyed by fire in Feb- 
ruary last, and is being reconstructed on an improved plan. 

The Pennsylvania oral school at Scranton will soon have accommodations for forty 
additional pupils, and the Legislature of Washington Territory has appropriated $30,000 
for new buildings for the school at Vancouver. 

Changes of the year.—The board of trustees of the Iowa institution at Council Bluffs 
has placed the educational and business departments under separate and independent 
heads. The system of double classes is abandoned, and the length of the school day in- 
creased by one hour spent in the school-room. The Cincinnati oral school has become 
a part of the public school system of that city, and is governed by its laws and regula- 
tions. 

Methods.—By invitation of the ‘‘ Royal Commission on the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb,”’ 
etc., Dr. Alexander Graham Bell went over to England during the past summer to give 
the commission information about American schools. A short time before his departure 
Dr. Bell sent a circular letter to the superintendents and principals of American and 
Canadian schools for the deaf, asking for information as to methods employed in their 
institutions, and for opinions on the various methods and on other points of interest and 
importance. The replies were collected together and published. Thirty-nine Ameri- 
can schools reported the combined method; 16 purely oral; 8 manual; 3 manual and oral, 
and 1 manual, oral, and combined; 48 schools report 2,308 pupils in articulation, and 
with 1,353 of this number articulation is used as the means of instruction; S55 are con- 
genitally deaf, or became deaf before two years of age. 

Auricular instruction. —The attempt to cultivate and improve the hearing of the deaf by 
this method of instruction is rapidly growing in favor. Eight years ago an experimental 
class of semi-deaf was organized in the Nebraska Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
the results proved satisfactory. The superintendent of this institution, in reply to Pro- 
fessor Bell’s circular letter of inquiry, says: ‘‘ We have sixteen (pupils) under aural instruc- 
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A 
tion; of these, nine will leave school as hard-of-hearing speaking people, with perhaps 
no greater degree of disadvantage from deafness than those who have become partially 
deat in adult life. 

‘After eight years of experience in this work and of observation elsewhere, it is my 
belief that at least 15 per cent. of our deaf-mute population are.fit subjects for aural in- 
struction, and that a majority of these can be graduated as hard-of-hearing speaking 
people, and the condition of the remainder greatly elevated above that of the ordinary 
deaf-mute. 

‘As to what takes place in a scientific point of view in aural work, my opinion is that 
in some cases there is a development in the hearing power, as well as improvement due 
to an increased knowledge of spoken language. In the majority of cases I think it 
proper to say that there is an improvement in both directions.” 

He regards the small class-room bell as the best means of testing the hearing power 
of pupils, and thinks the ordinary flexible tube superior to the audiphone as an artifi- 
cial aid, the value of the latter depending upon ‘‘the cause of deafness and condition 
of the auditory nerve and of the teeth.”’ 

Prof. E. H. Currier, of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in reply to 
Professor Bell’s inquiries, says: ‘‘ The work of developing the latent hearing ofsuch pupils 
as we find, upon careful examination, possess any appreciation of sound, has been car- 
ried on in this institution for nearly two years with the most gratifying as well as the 
most convincing results. 

‘+ That the hearing power is increased I will not claim, hut it is certain that voice 
sounds are more readily recognized and interpreted after a systematic course of aural 
ane, ~ * * ; 

‘About 17 per cent. of our pupils have the ability to comprehend sounds to a degree 
sufficient to warrant the training of the auditory apparatus to perform, with instrumental 
aid, the functions which belong to the organ of hearing in its normal condition.”’ 

' Nineteen of the institutions for the deaf give aural instruction, and 274, or about 3} 
per cent. of the whole number of the deaf under instruction in the institutions of the 
United States, receive some training by this method. j 

Several interesting operations for deafness by excision of the drum-head were per- 
formed by Dr. Samuel Sexton, of New York, and reported in the Medical Record of 
December 31, 1887. In the five reported cases in which deafness was due to various 
causes the results were very satisfactory, the hearing power in each case being greatly 
increased. It is believed that certain forms of deafness will henceforth be removable. 

Convention. —The Sixth Conference of Principals and Superintendents of American In- 
stitutions for the Deaf was held at the Mississippi institution, Jackson, Miss., April 
14-17, 1888. The published report of the proceedings has not yet been issued, but we 
quote from a brief notice of the convention which appeared in the July number of the 
‘*American Annals of the Deaf.” ‘* The attendance was the largest of any conference 
that has yet been held, numbering twenty-four regular and thirty-four honorary mem- 
bers, representing twenty-four States and the Dominion of Canada. Among the honor- 
ary members tere several trustees and directors of institutions. 

‘“‘Mr. J. L. Noyes, superintendent of the Minnesota school, was the president of the 
conference, and Mr. S. T. Walker, superintendent of the Kansas institution, secretary. 

‘* The principal subjects of discussion, including several valuable papers, were moral 
and religious instruction, the acquisition of verbal language, auricular training, the re- 
lations of trustees and superintendents, and of superior and inferior officers, the im- 
portance of thoroughness in primary instruction, the legal relations of the deaf, and 
dayschools. The session of Sunday evening was devoted to 2 memorial service in mem- 
ory of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. * * * . 

>| The members of the conference were entertained with genuine Southern hospitality 
by Mr. Dobyns and his associates of the Mississippi institution, and- the occasion was 
in all respects exceedingly pleasant both for guests and hosts.”’ 


NoTES FROM CATALOGUES, RETURNS, ETC. 
COLORADO. 


Colorado Institution for the Education of the Mute and Blind, Colorado Springs, Colo.— 
Instruction is given in aural development in this institution, and more time is devoted 
than formerly to articulation and lip-reading. 


CONNECTICUT. 


American Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Conn.—A legacy 
of $500 was left to this school by the late Rev. W. W. Turner, the income from which is 
to be expended annually for prizes to the graduating class. Pupils over twelve years 
= age are given three hours’ daily instruction in cabinet-making, shoemaking, and 

oring. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


National Deaf-Hute College, Washington, D. C.—Six young women were admitted to 
this institution during the past year, in accordance with the recent decision to admit 
female students for an experimental period of two years. They represent the States of 
Iinois, Indiana, Maryland, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania. They are under the charge 
of the matron of the institution, who lives with them in the president’s house, and 
they recite with the young men of the introductory class. 


INDIANA. 


Evansville Deaf-Mute Institute, Evansville, Ind.—At present this schcol is supported 
by municipal appropriation, and instruction is given by the manual method. It is, 
however, soon to become a State institution, and the ‘‘combined method’ will be in- 
troduced. The older pupils are prepared for admission to the National Deaf-Mute Ccl- 
lege, at Washington, D. C. No provision is made for industrial training. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Horace Bann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass.—An act of the State Legislature of 
April 19, 1888, authorizes the Governor to provide for the travelling expenses of deaf 
children attending school. Auricular perception is cultivated to a limited extent in this 
institution; each teacher endeavors to train the hearing of the pupils in her class by 
raising the voice, at the same time directing their attention to her lips. 


NEW MEXICO. 2 


New Mexico School for the Deaf and Dumb, Santa Fé, N. Mex.—The manual method of 
instruction is wholly followed in this institution. It is hoped that the next Territorial 
Legislature will make appropriation for new buildings, the present quarters not being 
adapted to the needs of the school. No provision is made for industrial training. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, New York, N. Y.—The 
method followed in this school is the combined. The course of instruction goes beyond 
the grammar grade of public schools; mental and moral science, chemistry, astronomy, 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, etc., are taught. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Philadelphia, Pa.—There has been a 
change in the method of instruction in this institution during the past year; the man- 
ual and oral departments now form two separate and distinct schools under the same 
general management. Hitherto the method pursued has been the general instruction of 
all pupils by signs with special training of a part of them in articulation and lip-read- 
ing. Carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, printing, etc., are taught. 


WISCONSIN, 


Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis.—A cottage has been reconstructed and 
fitted up as a hospital and home for the younger boys. The combined method is em- 
ployed and instruction is given in carpentry, shoemaking, printing, ete. 

Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis.—This institution belongs to the 
city public school system and also receives State aid. The controlling body is the board 
of city school commissioners and the State superintendent sfeducation. The method of 
instruction is oral. 
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e EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. - 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


New institutions. —The dual Institution for Colored Deaf-Mutes and Blind at Austin, 
Tex., began its work in the fall of 1887. Its management is wholly independent of 
the older institution, also located at Austin. Mr. W. H. Holland is superintendent. 
Building accommodations on the ‘‘cottage plan’’ are provided for fifty pupils, and a 
hundred acres of rich land are the property of the school. 

A legacy of $25,000 was left for the establishment of an institution for the blind in 
western Pennsylvania, provided that an equal sum for the same purpose be subscribed 
by citizens. This amount has been raised, and owing to rapid increase in value of the 
property representing the original legacy the sum of $75,000 is now at the disposal of 
the gentlemen in charge of the funds. Itis proposed to locate the school within easy 
reach of Pittsburg. 

No report has been received from the Wyoming institution, which was prepared to 
begin work in October, i887. 

Systems.—Mir. Battles, of the Pennsylvania institution, in his report for 1887, says: 
‘‘A year or more ago we commenced a series of careful, exhaustive, and unprejudiced 
tests relative to the comparative tangibility of line and point letters. The pupils were 
taken individually and their speed per minute recorded. In the first test, which was 
entirely in line, a large number, in fact about 25 per cent. were found unable to read 
at all, and of the others many read very slowly and with great difficulty. 

‘*Six months later another trial was made; in the mean time these unable to read had 
been placed in New York point; at this time a!l could read with more or less fluency 
either in line or point. 

‘* The fact is the line letter has been over-developed; its very advantage of compact- 
ness having been gained at the expense of its tangibility, until now it can be taught 
only to the young, and even those who have learned it lose the power of distinguishing 
the letters when they follow any industrial pursuit. On the contrary, we have found 
no one unable to distinguish the point letters, and generally after but little instruction. 
In addition to which the ability to write as well as read a system places the blind more 
in equality with the sighted; their slates and stylus acting the part of pen or pencil, en- 
abling them to take notes, point their lessons, and incidentally aiding materially in an 
objective method of improving their spelling, in which they are commonly deficient. 

‘This, in addition to the fact that but 9 per cent. are of educable age, leads us to the 
conclusion that if would be wisest to confine the literature of the blind entirely to point.”’ 

Mr. Rainey, of the Texas Institution for the Blind, advocates the establishment in 
vach State ofa working home and retreat for the blind of both sexes, where the intelli- 
gent could work for wages and those unable to help themselves could be properly cared 
for. 
At the ninth biennial meeting of instructors of the blind a committee of thirty-three 
was appointed to push forward the matter of establishing a college for the higher educa- 
tion of this class. The tenth biennial meeting was held at the Maryland institution 
during the past summer, but the proceedings are not yet published and we are unin- 
formed as to the results of the efforts of this committee. 


Nores FROM CATALOGUES AND RETURNS, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Tnastitution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Berkeley, Cal.—The course of instruc- 
tion in this institution is carried somewhat beyond the grammar grade of public schools. 
The New York point and Howe’s Boston raised print are used. Twenty of the thirty- 
one pupils receive instruction in vocal and instrumental music three hours daily. No 
provision for industrial training for the blind is at present made. 


ILLINOIS. 


Illinois Institution for the Education of the Blind, Jacksonville, T11.—The Wait point sys- 
tem has been adopted in school work and musical notations. Stenography and type- 
writing are to be taught, and drill work has been introduced and is conducted by an 
expert drill master. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland School for the Blind, Baltimore, Md.—This institution is controlled by 4 
board of directors, eighteen in number, elected annually. It is designed for the educa- 
tion of blind persons between the ages of seven and eighteen years, and those who are 
only partially blind are also received. The course of instruction is continued somewhat 
beyond the grammar grade of the public schools. Point and line systems are in use. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 963 


Pupils are trained in tuning, chair-caning, broom and mattress making, etc. The es- 
tablishment of a kindergarten is recommended, aud the superintendent in his printed 
report calls special attention to the need of a gymnasium. 


O1IIO. 


Ohio Institution for the Education of the Blind, Columbus, Ohio,—This institution com- 
pleted its fiftieth year of existence in July, 1887. Five pupils were present at its opening, 
a number which had increased to two hundred and fifty on June 1,1888. The course in 
the literary department includes kindergarten work and the regular high school course of 
studies. Vocal and instrumental music are taught, and considerable attention is given 
to instruction in tuning. Up to November 15, 1887, nine young men had been gradu- 
ated as ‘‘tuners;’’ of these, five arg reported as doing a ‘‘fine business,’’ and two are 
engaged in the sale of musical instruments, and find their knowledge of tuning a great 
help to them. Instruction is also given in broom-making, chair-caning, ete. 


OREGON. 


Oregon Institute for the Blind, Salem, Oregon.—Hitherto there has been no provision 
for industrial training in this school, but during the past year a beginning was made, 
by the introduction of broom-malking, and the superintendent hopes to enlarge this de- 
partment in the future, as means become available. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa.—An act was 
passed by the last State Legislature, extending to twelve years the time during which 
pupils may be maintained at this institution at State expense. Heretofore no pupil has 
been received under ten years of age, but the recent law makes the length of residence 
practically unrestricted, and children are now admitted at five years of age. The princi- 
pal, in his report for 1887 to the board of managers, calls attention to the overcrowded 
condition of the school-rooms and dormitories, making it impossible to separate properly 


the sexes and pupils of different ages. 


VIRGINIA. 


Virginia Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and of the Blind, Staunton, 
Va.—The board of directors constituting the controlling body, formerly seven in num- 
ber, now consists of pine members. Three were appointed for one year, three for two 
years, and three for three years, thus constituting a continuing board, of which three 
are appointed each year for a period of three years. Theprincipal expresses the opinion 
that this change ‘‘ will be found advantageous in giving more of a settled character to 
the policy of the institution.”’ 
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EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


A private school, opened at Millville, N. J., in September, 1887, was on March 1, 1888, 
removed to Vineland, and is now known as ‘' The New Jersey Home for the Education 
and Care ‘of Feeble-minded Children.’’ It is controlled by a board of directors, with 
Rev. S. O. Garrison as superintendent. The institution has the cottage system. 

Mainly through the efforts of Mr. Garrison, a law was enacted by the Legislature of 
New Jersey in March, 1888, providing for the establishment of a ‘‘home for the care 
and training of feeble-minded women.’’? Vineland was selected for its location, and 
Mr. Garrison appointed superintendent. It is now open for the reception of patients, 
and is similar in character to the institution at Newark, N. Y. 

A school was in April last organized in the ‘‘ Brunswick Home,’’ at Amityville, N. Y. 
This ‘‘home”’ is for the reception of ‘‘idiotic, epileptic, paralytic, nervous, and feeble- 
minded persons of both sexes,’’ and patients are received who have been rejected by all 
other institutions. It is constructed on the cottage plan. The school is designed for 
the instruction of those patients who possess sufficient capacity to learn. Special atten- — 
tion is given to instruction in singing, and the drawing class is free to all. 

Mrs. E. M. Seguin, widow of the late Dr. E. C. Seguin, has successfully carried on in 
New York, a private ‘school for the feeble-minded, whieh was established by Dr. Seguin — 
in 1878, It appears this year for the first time, in our Reports. 

A new building is now in course of construction at the Nebraska Institution, which 
will increase the capacity of that institution to one hundred and thirty. Seventy-three 
were present on June 1, 1888. It is hoped that the next State picts? will makee 
appropriation for an industrial department. 

The Kansas State Asylum for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth was transiecrele in 
March, i887, from Lawrence to Winfield. ‘‘The board of trustees have resolved to | 
enlarge the scope of the institution, and render it an asylum in fact as well as a school, 
making provision for the cases of profound idiocy.’’ 

Dr. A. C. Rogers, the superintendent of the Minnesota school for feeble-minded, at 
Faribault, says: ‘‘We have developed what we know as the ‘coérdinate’ system of 
training * * * viz: The ‘dovetailing’ of school-room and manual training occu- 
pations. We think that the pupils do better in the school-rooms under this system, be- 
sides developing decided ability for industrial pursuits.’’ 
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$78 EDUCATION REPORT, 1887-88. 


REFORM SCHOOLS. 


Notes FRoM CATALOGUES AND RETURNS, 


COLORADO. 


State Industrial Schocl, Golden, Colo.—Thirty-five acres of tillable land were added to 
this institution during the past year and a girls’ department established. The inmates 
are divided into five families, according to size and age, the girls forming one family. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut State Reform School, Meriden, Conn.—This school is now conducted on the 
cottage system. In his report for the year ending June 30, 1888, the superintendent, 
speaking of the improvement evident in the institution, says: ‘‘ This most desirable 
change could never have been accemplished without the adoption of the cottage plan, a 
plan which was new to Connecticut, but was no experiment with your superintendent, 
tor a practical experience of twenty years previous to entering the Connecticut school 
had demonstrated its utility, correctness, and practicability as the best system for re- 
formatory purposes. * * * Universal satisfaction now exists with the system wherever 
it has been tried.”’ 


LOUISIANA. 


Boys’ House of Refuge, New Orleans, La.—The reformatory work of this institution is 
much impeded by the failure of the State Legislature to enact a law regulating the 
length of term of commitments. It is supported by municipal appropriation and funds 
from other sources, the State having made no provision for its maintenance. The in- 
stitution has a well-equipped shoe factory, the revenue from which pays the employés 
engaged to instruct the boys. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Piummer Farm School, Salem, Mass.—A carpenter shop has been added at this institu- 
tion, and boys are taught the use of teols, cane-seating, gardening, etc. The cottage sys- 
tem is followed. 

Lyman School for Boys, Westborough, Mass. —The school is made up of five families or 
cottages, each cottage having from twenty-five to thirty occupants. Classification is 
based on degree of ‘‘hardness,’’ age, and state of advancement in school work. Car- 
pentry and cane-seating are taught, and provision is made for eight boys in the printing 
office. 


MICHIGAN. 


State Industrial Home for Girls, Adrian, Mich.—By a change of regulations girls under 
ten years of age are not now sent to this institution. Inmates are classified as far as 
possible acccrding to moral fitness and are promoied to higher grades as improvement is 
shown. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey State Reform School, Jamesburg, N. J.—The law has been so amended that 
boys under sixteen years of age ere committed to this institution for all crimes except 
murder. The superintendent urges the establishment of a reformatory for delinquents 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, for whom this school does not provide, and 
who are now sent to jails and the State prisons. 


NEW YORK. 


New York State Reformatory, Elmira, N. Y.—By recent action of the State Legislature 
prohibiting the employment of inmates of prisons at productive incustries, the work- 
shops of this institution are closed. ‘‘ For exercise’’ the inmates have been formed into 
companies, and recular military drill and training introduced. 

rew York Juvenile Asylum, Randall’s Island, N. Y.—Children, male and female, be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen, are committed to this institution. and many are 
also voluntarily placed here for training by parents and guardians. The institution is 
conducted on the congregate system, but inmates are classified according to age, charac- 
ter, and ability. Carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, farming, etc., are taught. 


OHIO. 


Gincinnati House of Refuge, Cincinnati, Ohio.— Measures are being taken for the intro- 
duetion of an ‘‘industrial training school’’ into this institution. 


REFORM SCHOOLS. 979 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


House of Refuge, Philadelphia, Pa.—The boys of this institution are to be removed to 
the country; the site ‘for the erection of necessary buildings on the cottage plan is al- 
ready purchased, and $300,000 in hand for that purpose. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Lockanossct School for Boys, Howard, R. I.—By the provision of a separate workshop 
the younger boys are entirely isolated from the older at all times. The classification of 
inmates is based altogether on age. Printing, tailoring, etc., are taught. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls and Young Boys, Milwaukee, Wis.—The last State 
Legislature imposed on this institution a penal character not contemplated by its found- 
ers, as set forth iu the act of incorporation. The inmates are classified into four fami- 


lies, the classification based on moral character and age, and the school-rooms are graded 
after the plan of the public school, 
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V.—EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE. 


In presenting for the second time the section of this chapter which deals with the 
education of the colored population of the Southern States, we can only repeat that the 
object of the section is to bring together and within a small compass the statistics of 
institutions devoted to the education of the colored race. No elaborate work in the 
domain of ratios is attempted, we are too far from the last census for that. Nor are any 
ingenious statistical hypotheses made, for we are too near the next census for that. 
Our statistics are simple, as they well may be, since the matter with which they deal 
has been surveyed from every possible point of view, has again and again been presented 
in every conceivable statistical way, has again and again been passed upon by one of 
the branches of the national legislature, and has been neglected rather than defeated 
in the other. We doubt if there isa journal or review that has not contributed to 
making the subject one of the most thoroughly ventilated in the land. 

Three agencies have been operating to accomplish the education of the class of per- 
sons under review—the efforts of the Southern States themselves, religious associations 
at the North, and the Peabody and SlaterFunds. To the first of these are to be attributed 
the public schools; to the second the many so-called colleges, normal schools and univer- 
sities. The income of the Peabody Fund has been mainly devoted to training teachers, 
and that of the Slater Fund entirely to fostering industrial and professional training. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE COLORED RACE. 


TABLE 97.—Colored School Population, Enrolment, and Average Attendance for 1887-88. 


5 ca 2 Population ofSchool Age. 
abe: ORS Average 
State. Ssgi.38 Enrolment. | Attend- 
Sa | oss ance 
i o& 2} Colored. Total. : 
a &v 
=) < ; 
AIADAMA.., serves soeeese ee dsbbaeoces 1887 | 7-21 212,823 485,551 | a63, 995 
PATCAMS AS! <1 0. 0ssee-se0ses coosnddacden osonce 1888 99, 784 388, 165 ceecassnsveceensad 
MCL AT OT sec. co. cs ccastatcesensecewer seers 1836 bd, 750 B42,218 | =, SEB J... eeeseeeenoesees 
District of Columbia............cce00 1888 18, 200 51,500 9,538 
Tibor Ge eae ee eet | 1888 33,596 63, 848 cance ‘ 
GeOLZiB......ceceeee Siistasaciecssecsesss sees 1888 267, 657 560, 281 pecanetesrememea’ 9 
Indiana.........0 Recdccascsscdecteees condos) etek 17, 750 756, 989 sseecenceesosecs 
Kentucky’........ Mecuibasse seceess seereees 1886 102, 647 641, 638 023,195 
Louisiana........ Mette cesacscieceest seoel 1887 d151, 384 335, 603 : 34, 262 
Maryland........ merc sessdescosscacs Aro 1880 68, 409 295, 215 14, 221 
Mississippi*..... cotieseooce Sploresciscecss< 1885 269, 099 471, 332 85, 996 
Missouri?.......00000 poonnpsocectnnocccooodes 1887 47, 663 838, 812 Resceseceseonomna 
North @arolinaccceescscisescessssess| LOSS 216, 837 580, 819 75, 230 
South Carolina...........6. eee 1880 180, 495 | 281, 684 74,079 
TONNESSEE™.......00secccccceee SpacKonOceen 1887 161,393 640, O14 56, 332 
PEK NG se ssa ciscry Mresereeteeseceeri Bieeeees 18838 135, 184 525,110 cece scoceceeren 
Virginia........... eee... 1885 265, 249 610, 271 et 
West Virginian... csscsssessseesseees| 1888 10, 426 256, 350 3,597 
Total... conse @vccecse sesntnnenng entnn renee Pap 264, 344 | 7, 825, 400 eocce sseeseersr. 2 
e+ fee 
* For 1886-87. 


a Exclusive of city schools. These figures seem t 0 be those of 1886-87. 

b Exclusive of Wilmington, where there are four s chools for colored children. 
c For counties only. 

d For 1885-86, 
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TABLE 98.—Comparativé School Statistics of the Colored and White Races in States making 
the Distinction. 


ae uh aa 

eee | Pe eas 

Sodgi| aa <8 

neo | AA og 

os |e SOs Ratio of Enrol-| Ratio of Aver- | Average Dura- 

934 o's es . & ment to School | age Attendance | tion of School 

; Sam| Se es Population. to Enrolment. in Days. 
State. EAS om 83 “ 
Osh | Oo 3° 
S89 | Sau] SE2 
s ~~ ww 

° a8 aS) 89 oe @ | 

gaan] ese | aa 

a Re 3 a Colored. | White. |; Colored. | White.) Colored. | White. 
a | #.ac | ae oe een) ee 

1 2 3 4 i) 6 7 8 9 10 

—_—_ J Va | TL a eee 


Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct. | Perct.| Perct. | Per ct. 
Alabama..ccccoce-soess cores 43, 85 : 


Arkansas ....+ Mee nsssce|) 20.10 

Delaware *... Si voneet 

District of Columbia. "35.34 

Florida........-. ee cases 52. 62 

PP OTPIA coense.ne-casoeee-ss| 47.78 

ITTELTGUTD Se locsossc0csesocconee 4 2.34 

‘Kentucky © ecccoccecreeset 16,00 

Louisiane ..... seveseseosee} Goa, OL 

Maryland .....sscerreres | 23.19 

Mississippi* co eoOSr OEE 57.09 

Missouri *....... Peececb sss 5. 68 

North Carolina.........+. 87. 33 

South Carolina..........- 64.08 

Tennessee *.....0008 veooe- 25, 41 

Texas... eoacnd 25.72 : : 

Virginia........... | 48.46] 85.99} 34.01 44,80 | 61.29 54,21 ‘59. 12 ae 
West Virginia............| 4.07 8. 24 2.91 58.79 | 74.46 58.03 | 64.69 (104) 
Rs S27 a eS i 


* For 1886-87. 

aExclusive of city statistics. 

b Exclusiveof the enrolment, white and colored, of Wilmington. 
e In cities. 

d For 1885-86. 


TABLE 99.—Teachers in the Public Schools for the Colored Race for 1886-87. 


i 


Average Monthly | Pupilsto a Teacher 
Salary of Teach-| (Based on Aver- 


. eee ers, age Attendance). 
State. nafot 
E polered = a | hae 
1s. : 
cnoo's:} Colored| White | Colored| White 
Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools, 
a 
J 
Alabama ........cssesreseee fevtoacaets Space eee ere Ro eterereneeen al, 833 $23. 76 $24.26 a34.9 a25.7 
District ‘of Columbia AE SOOOSTOUURREORECT IO DELUGED seooponbacsccoang 222 62. 64 69. 02 43.0 89.38 
cas secncsecosonosnessssasnneesseonasenesenens Bop | 952. 00 |N *52..00 |... ee Nees. 
GEOTZIA,...scccccssnesccersrsesreorens RRR eG Siac cehs dese cneicceses ZEOLZ) |Ecccctesscctte dt stesccessseess b48, 0 037.7 
Indiane......ccccorossssssscsceee orreesscanscagcesensees vosessceceeeecs SG Wecceeenee ee fy ee seoesssesse *27.9 *27.0 
BRGRGUCKY ™.....sssesssssossessane eossnrtton sssessonsssnouseconsesess 1,104 | 81.15 | 28.41 22,8 | 022.9 
PESTS ATA cee cceceicecsccscscccccctscvecsoccscccee: re re re 685 ‘ 54, 80 65.60 50.0 26.6 
Maryland nob es0060 eooOtaRoORBOOACOnNaTHNUAUIdODOOTO DoDOBDOoEHOAEGSNGKK08 Ye tal CAPR cceree cd |diocno cg eereene 24.5 26.2 
Mississippi *...... «.. pode poooodo ponecacanD8605 cond eagoono0aK06 26. 92 ods 21 | Necees Gooodt lsonades 900000 
Missouri .........-+.0 ie... a ABS Ve cconvns ast [once orenns1cte| eee an 
North Carolina... ccsssssssceeeess en... 2,617 | 21.84] 26.61 28.8) 29.8 
ae Carolina ......-..ccerenseeeeees podendnbe sxaNCOIIEOGO SoRuE0 50" GH, GIES |\escscooasontace|josancooceccanba|| coonsoneescesol| cooaae 
ENNEGSEE *.......cccscccocsccosccnscnsesccvscasersvessscessesaseecess Th, @2A | esocseocccec0n|| cooco000 sesesee 38.5 "37.9 
(C2. Ie ten, BOE | snssenssvacenss| seca enna OS 2.1 
VT QUI ..-sesscesessessreecersceserneesvereees coooo0s00 cbonoaosoncccon Jk OD) |[esosonoceno0 ond loconcoc0ec0cd0 33.7 23.3 
West Virginia .........cccccccccnccscccenecessnns soreeesssseeceecrs soe BS Massceccecocondg [avacioas00 c0000¢ 20. 6 23.4 
PUN ia scscscorsscsssossoonsseccbiosssevenenaten|, 18,219 | ee oe ee sooo eee 
t 
a RR A, 


*For 1886-87. 

a Exclusive of city and separate city school districts. 

b Based on enrolment. 

ec Counties only. 

dColored teachers; number teachers of colored schools not given. 
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In commenting on the three tables, which are in reality but so many parts of one, we pre- 
mise that their lack of complexity, and the obvious and, we hope, logical manner of arrang- 
ing the columns in each, wi!l relieve us of the necessity of any remarks except upon 
the statistics as a whole. The statistics are not all for the year 1887-88, and in any 
general remarks upon them this must be taken into consideration. The censuses are not 
all for the year 1887-88 nor for the year before nor the year before that; this too must 
be considered. 

Let us exclude from the body of the statistics given in Columns 4 and 5 of Table 98, the 
statistics of States falling in either of two categories; first, those not reporting for the year 
under review, and, second, those having taken no census since 1865. This excludes the sta- 
tistics of Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia. We have then approximately accurate figures when 
treating of the relation that the enrolment of the other States bears to their present 
school population, something that represents the statistics of 1887-88. 

Theschool population, white and colored, of thoseStates which are notexcluded as above 
is 3,668,613, and of this, 27.59 per cent. are colored. Butin this calculation the statistics 
of Indiana and of West Virginia are included, though in both States the percentage of 
the colored school population in below 5 per cent. Excluding the statistics of these two 
States the ratio of the colored population of school age to the total school population is 
37.06. Last year it was 36.85, though in the effort to cover all the ground statistics of 
States were admitted in that computation that we have not scrupled to throw cut in this. 

Now, what per cent. of these 37 colered pezsons in every hundred of school population 
is enrolled? We find it to be 53.27. In obtaining this we have used the enrolment for 
last year in the caseof Florida and of Alabama. The total average attendance we cannot 
give for reasons that will suggest themselves to those who are familiar with the proper 
manner of obtaining that most importanié of all statistics of education. 

But though the bases, or one of them, for obtaining statistics of the average attend- 
ance of the colored race are wanting, we have still an interesting comparison to make 
with the absolute figures (the average attendance being a relation) of enrolment. What 
part of the total enrolment, white and colored, is the colored enrolment? The answer 
to this, including the statistics of one State which are very unsatisfactory, is 33.06 per 
cent. Somewhat below the ratio of the colored population to total population, which we 
have shown is 37.06 per cent. It will be understood that we are using the statistics of 
the same States in obtaining these two ratios. 

To make this plainer we will tabulate the statements just made: 


Of the population of school age in the 9 States whose statistics have been used— Per cent. 
The white population of school age COMPTiSeS........sscssesceeceeeroceseseeee vonees OW. co sce scsembcauseccseccecacers 72,41 
The colored population of school age COMDPTLiISeS.........-.sccerssccececsseveecseceeneeseces Qnecon0G. Aievasessaseaetete » 27.59 

Or, excluding Indiana and West Virginia— 

The white population of School age COM PTISES..cccccsccecsvctescesseorscarensscendscessbrocebovsccstarteseassatensetees G2, G4 
The colored population of SCHOO! AGE COMPTISES.....creccccscccnerscsccsssescssecccscscesscessascsscsscesssce ce soneees 37.06 
Of this last white population of schoo] age there is enrolled............-scccsesecseees Spas genes ovnceceerceentaee 63.54 
Of this last colored population of school] age there is enrolled...............ceccscess seers socccenssscssescscoes 53.27 
Of the total white and colored enrolment of 9 States the colored enrolment comprises............ 33.06 


Only in one instance does the ratio of enrolment to school population (Columns 5 and 
6 of Table 98) show better for the colored than for the whites, and that instance is where 
provision is made in part by the national government; for in the District of Columbia 
half of the expense of school affairs is provided by, Congress. In considering this excep- 
tion, however, it is to be carefully berne in mind that the city of Washington amounts 
to very much the same thing as the District, and it is too obvious to remark that it is 
in cities that school affairs can reach or perhaps, as we should say more hopefully, have 
reached their highest usefulness. In average attendance (Columns 7 and 8) the ratio for 
the races is much nearer, and as to number of days of schooling there is little or no dif 
ference. 

As to average monthly salary of teachers there appears but little difference as far as 
the figures go. As to pupils to 2 teacher, with an exception or two, there appeats to be 
an equality. 


PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOLS. : 


CHARACTER OF THE INSTRUCTION. 


In our last report we spoke of the elementary character of these schools as exhibited 
by an examination of their catalogues. Since then we have received information on this 
point, which we will quote from most fully. 

‘(Three years ago,’’ says the agent of the John F. Slater Fund in his report for 1883, 
‘there was occasion to make a careful investigation of the studies pursued in the higher 
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schools for colored people in the South. At that time in twenty-three of the leading 
schools for colored there were enrolled 7,273 students. By actual count it was found 
that less than five pcr cent. of the whole number were engaged in what are considered 
as classical studies. The rest are learning just those things that a people must first 
learn—the rudiments of learning—learning what will enable them to read, to write, to 
keep accounts, and to begin to think; learuiug what will prepare the best of them to 
teach in the common schools for their own people. It is because the colleges and higher 
schools are really teaching what they ought to teach that there are more than 15,000 
public schools for colored children, tuught by colored men and women in the South at 
this time. It is true that many of these schoois are inferior; it is also true that many 
of them are as good as any in the country. What is here set forth explains the mar- 
vellous fact that about two millions of the colored people can read to-day—twenty-three 
years after the revolution that set them free. 

“This should beadded: More and more those who direct the training schools are shap- 
ing their plans to ascertain facts, and less to theories. So it will come to pass that the 
true theory of this work is being evolved by experience.”’ 

It thus appears that Dr. Haygood looks upon these institutions as schools for training 
teachers, and to this we would add (if we may supplement this authority) for training 
preachers, who are, after all, but teachers—teachers of men. In this consists the great 
usefulness of this class of schools; for seats of learning, which their name of college or 
University would appear to indicate, they, in general, are not. Nor does there appear to 
be as yet a demand for such institutions that is not being supplied by higher institu- 
tions in Northern or Western States at least, if not in several instances at home. 


TABLE 100.—<Siatistics of Schools for Normal, Secondary, and Collegiate Education of the 
Colored Race for 1887-88, by States. 


Normal Schools. 


Students, m 
z Ay 
; o 3 : 
a |e | 32 
fe! 3 | ta ood 
g 3 a © =] 
S| Oe a 
cA | Z ° > 
Alabama.......... obo0oodc: co osooneenocoooouasonosanccaoucueseC sdcaoagog00¢ Sesesnteanieetens 4 316 | $112,180 
ALEADSAS,......00scesses carers seeceecceeecnseescnsseceeeeeee ene eesesseeeseteseees ceacees 2 299 83, 650 
MEATS (LUITIN OL Acces sescsacecsens scenes secceouscsesscusssiosssacsesesseteccssessce 1 (UB ecb Prosescasc 
PIOTIA A... ce seessesesssesncceeeresecsceesencassse sn ceceassecssssonesnerseees ceoees esses " 51 3, 500 
GEOTZIA .....0cssesesssssceee ssceeesencucnse cnseneasssnsseaseosseesasesceeeeeeeeees ces eneens 2 ng 15, 800 
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a This column contains the number distinctiveiy retucned as in the ‘teachers’ training class,” 
The following column contains the number returned as in “ department below academic grade,” 
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TABLE 100.—Statisties of Schools for Normal, Secondary, and Collegiate Education of the 
Colored Race, ete. —Continued. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Regarding the work of the medical schools of this class, we will use the reports of 
the principals of two of them to bear witness to its success. President Tupper, of Shaw 
University, of which the Leonard Medical School is a part, observes in a late report : 

‘* Teachers and students have been enthusiastic in their work. Good will and har- 
mony have characterized the year’s work. All the students are professing Christians, 
and are doing their best to prepare themselves for usefulness in their chosen profession. 
Our greatest difficulty is to find young men sufficiently qualified to enter upon the study 
of medicine, and thus be able to graduate at the end ofa four years’ medical course. 

‘*To determine where the dividing line should be drawn, on the one hand to main- 
tain a standard that sball not be beyond the average medical student, and at the same 
time meet the rigid requirements of medical boards of such States as North Carolina and 
Virginia, isa matter not easily settled. We are anxious to encourage the student in his 
endeavor to obtain a medical education, while we are compelled, from a sense of duty 
and the circumstances which environ us, to maintain a standard to which some of our 
medical students will probably never attain. 

‘* Our former graduates in medicine have more than met expectations. They have 
readily eniered into a good practice, winning the confidence of the colored people and 
the respect of the whites, and everything indicates that the colored physician will con- 
stitute an important factor in the education and elevation of the race.”’ 
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Dr. Hubbard, dean of the Meharry Medical College of Nashville, Tenn., says: * 


The past year has been in many respects the most prosperous ever enjoyed by this 
college. The number of students enrolled was fifteen per cent. greater than thatof any 
previous session, and the graduating class, eighteen in number, wasnearly twice as large. 

“The success of our graduates has been most gratifying. Of the eighty-six living grad- 
uates one 1s secretary of the S. 8. department of the A. M. E. Church; one is State mis- 
sionary of the Baptist Church for South Carolina; two are in the employ of the United 
States Government; one is a professor in Livingstone College, North Carolina; three are 
pastors of churches; six are engaged in teaching, and seventy-two are practicing medicine. 
Several of those above mentioned as engaged in other occupations are also practicing their 
profession of medicine. : ; 

‘Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, who has travelled extensively in the southern States during 
the past four years, recently stated that in the fourteen cities and towns which he has 
visited, where our graduates are located, he found that they were all doing well, and some 
of them exceedingly well. 

‘They have been treated with remarkable kindness and consideration by the white 
physicians, who frequently offer to loanthem books and instruments, consult with them 
in dangerous cases, and assist in difficult surgical operations. 

“‘Four of the graduates of the present year have passed successfully the examination 
of the State Medical Board of Arkansas, and received license to practice in that State. 

“The school of dentistry has progressed favorably. Twelve students have been en- 
rolled during the past session, and two received the degree of D. D. S. at our last com- 
mencement. 

“At the annual meeting of the American Association of Dental Faculties, held at Wash- 
ington. D. C., September, 1837, this school was admitted to membership by a unani- 
mous vote; and this action places our graduates on an equal footing with those of other 
dental colleges. 

‘A new building is greatly needed for furnishing additional facilities for teaching den- 
tistry and for opening a school of pharmacy. Plans have been prepared for this edifice, 
and efiorts are now being made to secure the necessary funds for its erection.”’ 


TABLE 101.—Statistics of Professional Schools for the Colored Race for 1887-88, by States. 
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a Ten of these are in a course leading to the degree of A. B. 


The only schoo! of law that reports statistics for the year under review is the law 
school of Allen University of South Carolina, which reports 2 non-resident instructors 
(the resident instructors not being given), and 160 different students enrolled. In the 
report of the agent of the John F. Slater Fund we find statistics of two medical schools. 
Of these the Leonard Medical School, Raleigh, N. C., had 7 lecturers, 36 students, and 
expended $4,000, derived from fees ($1,500), Slater Fund ($500), and contributions from 
the North ($2,000). The other school, the Meharry Medical Colleve, Nashville, Tenn., 
had 11 lecturers, 62 students in medicine, and 12 in dentistry, receiving from the Slater 
Fund $1,000, other figures not given. 
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TABLE 102.—Statistics of Colored Pupils in Schools for Special Classes, for 1837-88. 
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TABLE 103.—Synoptic View of the Statistics of Schools for the Colored Race. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.! 


Three institutions have been added during the year to the list of those aided by the 
John F. Slater Fund, which now has 44 schools as beneficiaries, two of which are for 
medical students, The income, $45,000, is distributed for the most part In sums rang- 
ing from $500 to $1,000, and in three eases going as high as $2,000. Of these schools 30 
are known to be supported by missionary enterprise, including the work of the Freed- 
man’s Aid Society as such. - |. 

In another chapter of this volume we have carefully endeavored to distinguish be- 
tween manual training and industrial training. Now which form of work is obtaining 
in the case of the colored man? As the trustees of the Slater Fund distribute $45,000 
among a majority of the institutions in the South for the education of the negro, ana 
this distribution is specitically to foster hand training, the bpinions of their agent through 


1See also cixeular No.5, 1888, of this Bureau, “‘ Industrial Education in the South,” by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo. 
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whom the money is distributed and by whom the institutions to be benefited are selected 
is of considerable importance. He recently said: 

‘Many things have shown me that some of the best friends and supporters of the 
schools for negroes in this country look with a degree of apprehension upon the almost 
universal prevalence of the industrial clement in their work. Some fear that the work- 
shop will hinder the recitation room. In the absence of facts, this is perhaps a perfectly 
natural view that should not be surrendered without evidence that it is ill-founded. 
For the moment, granting (what is very far from the truth) that the workshop does 
hinder the school-room and abridge book-learning, there are some very important mat- 
ters to be considered before deciding that the shop should be closed. 

1, What I do not now dwell upon, the need of more skilled labor among the colored 
people for their own good and the obvious fact that the industrial departments in these 
schools afford not only their best, but nearly their only opportunity to learn the use of 
tools. Practically, the apprentice system is a thing of the past; where it survives, it is 
impracticable for negroes. 

‘©®, Considering the poverty of these people, unless they are to be absolutely carried 
by friends, if they are to have the opportunity of learning books, it is needful that they 
have the opportunity also of earning some money while at school. It there were money 
enough at the command of these schools to satisfy every poor boy’s wants with ‘student 
aid,’ this would not meet the case. ‘Student aid’ may be given—and many times has 
been given—in such way as to destroy self-reliance. Better have astrong man, ignorant 
of books but capable of taking care of himself, than a weak man, full of book knowledge 
who can only live—on other people. ‘Siudent aid’ is good when it stimulates effort, or 
gives a start to a worthy youth; it isa very bad thing when it enervates resolution and 
breeds dependence. An educated, lazy, incapable negro is a very poor man, for he has 
tastes that call for hundreds with ability to earn only tens. 

‘*The industrial department in negro schools in the South enables hundreds of stu- 
dents to earn money enough, with what they can make during vacation, to pay their own 
way. Whatis here stated is not a theoretical guess; it was found out by the actual 
test of trial. Before me is the report of a school in which $1,000 used in running the 
industrial departments aided effectually a larger number of students than the money 
divided among them could have kept at school. And theaid was notin the nature ofa 
gift; it was for work done and fairly priced. Such aid builds up manhood within. 

‘**In illustration: Mr. B. T. Washington (himself a colored man, taught at ‘Hamp- 
ton,’ and with the Armstrong spirit in him), principal of the State Normal School, Tus- 
kegee, Ala. (the State appropriates $3,000 per annum), says in his report for 1883: 
‘Able-bodied young men and women work out on an average $3 per month on their 
board bills, leaving only 55 to be paid in cash. Work is required of all for purposes of 
discipline and instruction, and of teaching the dignity of labor.’ 

“Tn such institutions the students are paid an average of ten cents an hour for their 
work, the amount being credited on their bills. In Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., 
for example, during the school year, 1886-87, there were ninety boys in the carpentry 
department, each one being required to work forty hours per month: eighty young 
women were in the dressmaking department, and eighty-one worked one hour each day 
in the dining-hall and cook-room. During this year Shaw University used as ‘student 
aid’ for work done $800. This institution, while among the best in book-learning, is a 
hive of industrious people. No man who knows the facts doubts that the industrial de- 
partments make education possible to great numbers, and in such way as to cultivate 
rather than destroy self-reliance. 

‘Students of negro education and of the questions that go with it will be glad to 
know what some of the veteran and wise teachers think about this whole matter of hand- 
training, carried on coincidently with head and heart training. I introduce here quota- 
tions from personal and official statements made to me by some of the most experienced 
and successful workers in these schools. If anybody knows whatis good for negro youth 
these men and women should know. They do know. 

‘* President W. B. Patterson, of the State Normal University, formerly at Marion, now 
at Montgomery, Ala., says: ‘Instead of losing, as some anticipated, the students have 
gained in the thoroughness of their literary work. The training of the eye and hand 
has developed their general intelligence, cultivated their power of observation, and given 
more precision to their work.’ 

‘Principal Becker, of Benedict Institute (Baptist Home Mission), Columbia, 8. C., 
writing of his industrial departments in their relation to intellectual drill and develop- 
ment, says in his report for 1885-86: ‘Those who have had to do with teaching the 
colored people have found two great difficulties in the way, to wit, sluggish action of 
the migd and the ease with which they have been discouraged. The aid that has been 
afforded in quickening the menta! enérgies, by the introduction of the industrial work, 
could not be believed by those who have not had to do with it as we have. We find the 
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grade of scholarship growing better in the case of all who have been engaged in the in- 
dustrial departments. J explain the difference by the fact that they found work they 
could do, and so, getting the sense of mastery and real power to overcome obstacles, car- 
ried it into their literary work. 

‘** Another value of this industrial work has been in the teaching of the economy of 
time, which lies at the foundation of all other economy. Some who laughed at those 
who took the work at the opening of the school and spent their odd hours in idleness 
saw these shoemakers and carpenters doing things utterly impossible to them at the 
close of the year, and done in time that they had utterly wasted. They also saw the 
workers able to pay their way for a month or more by the work they did, while they 
were compelled to go home, for I gave no aid to those who declined to enter the indus- 
trial department.’ 

‘*The method is not alike in all the schools; Principal Becker made entering the in- 
dustrial department voluntary, as he aided only those who worked—nearly all worked. 

‘‘In 1886-87 the industrial departments at Benedict were still more vigorously and 
successfully pushed. In March, 1887, Principal Becker wrote to me: ‘The introduc- 
tion of the industrial work has changed the whole fibre of our other work. * * * A 
student who has no interest in the industrial departments is certain to be of no account 
in any other.’ 

‘* President De Forest, Talladega College, Alabama (American Missionary Association), 
says: ‘Itis conceded that slavery disgraced and disabled labor, and that freedom was 
generally regarded as a boon of exemption from work and restraint. Upon his emanci- 
pation the negro did not at once perceive that self-control involved self-support, and that 
self-support involved work and economy. The danger of a little learning, never greater 
than when a people are emerging from ignorance, may be avoided by vigorous manual 
and moral training. Any education of the freedman which neglects either his physical 
or spiritual nature is utterly inadequate. The poverty, waste, and wretchedness so 
prevalent in a region where all the necessities of life are easily secured make a cogent 
reason for industrial training; while another and hardly less weighty one is found in the 
incidental effects of such education in reinforcing the will, in developing perseverance, 
and even in developing the conscience by making plainly apparent the results of good 
and bad workmanship.’ 

‘* President Braden, Central Tennessee College, Nashville (Freedmen’s Aid Society), 
speaking of the young women of the industrial departments, says: ‘I realize more the 
importance of this work as I learn how close is the connection between comfortable 
homes and virtuous lives. The young women are more independent, have power of 
greater usefulness, either as teachers, wives, or mothers.’ : 

‘* Miss S. B. Packard, principal of Spelman Female Institute, Atlanta, Ga. (Woman’s 
Baptist Home Mission), had in charge for the school year 1886-87, 640 girls and young 
women. Miss Packard says: ‘ Instead of losing in intellectual development there isa 
decided gain in thoroughness because of the industrial work. The training of eye and 
hand not only increases the power of observation and gives precision to their work, but 
prepares them for homes of their own.’ 

‘* President Price, one of the first men of the negro race in the country, Livingstone 
College, Salisbury, N. C. (African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church), says: ‘I feel that 
industrial training is imperative at this stage of our development as a race.’ 

‘*Such statements by those who are actually in the work of ‘uplifting the lately 
emancipated race,’ and who best know the conditions of successful work, might be ex- 
tended through whole pages of this paper. Christian schools that train heads, hearts, 
and hands can in the long run solve almost any problem for any race.’’ 

This Office sees no change in the character of the instruction given; it appears to be 
trade, apprentice work, as noticed in the preceding Report, at p. 790. 

At Atlanta University 12 forges have been added to the equipment and mechanical 
drawing and both placed under the charge of a graduate of the School of Technology of 
Worcester, Mass. The students have fitted up the two rooms asa part of their train- 
ing. Nearly 120 boys have had instruction in the shop for 1} hours. A printing press 
has been given and farm work, cooking, and sewing has been carried on as before. 

At Clark University the ‘‘ Ballard shop’’ has beencompleted. The building, costing 
$5,500, is 40 by 100 and is built of brick. In the carriage shop wood and iron work, 
trimming, and painting have been extensively carried on, the net returns for work being 
for the year about $2,000. From the work of the nine boys in the harness shop $330 
have been obtained. In the printing shop much job work has been done; in the car- 
pentry shop many pieces of furniture have been made. In sewing and dressmaking 160 
girls were taught and some of them fitted for an independent living. ‘‘All at Clark,” 
says Agent Haywood, ‘‘are more than ever pronounced for industrial training, and the 
new building is a great gift to a good work.”’ ‘ . 

At Fisk University 15 received instruction in cooking, 16 in nursing, 100 in sewing. 
It is expected to erect a brick building 40 by 80 next year for young men who desire to 
receive instruction in tool craft. 
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At Howard University carpentry is the most largely followed trade; printing, shoe- 
making, and tailoring are also taught, and sewing to girls. 

In fact the industrial departments of these schools, most substantially aided by the 
Slater Fund, are rapidly preparing to turn out skilful mechanics, as they have been 
turning out teachers from their literary departments in the past. Butin giving this in- 
dustrial instruction it appears that an educative effect obtains, that the intelligence of 
the pupil is awakened. The principal of the Benedict Institute, an enthusiast on this 
subject, speaks with enthusiasm in regard to-it: ‘‘ Before the introduction of this indus- 
trial work I confess I had begun to be painfully conscious that there was nothing nat- 
ural in the work in the classes, only in exceptional cases, but distressingly like perpet- 
ual galvanizing or magnetizing of adead body. It was, apply the battery, apply the bat- 
tery, until it was distressingly painful. The whole of.that has been changed, and the 
energy of the best educational influences is everywhere stirring and animating all the 
classes. * * * To put the student down to accurate and thorough work was to ut- 
terly derange and discourage him. That facility of discouragement has disappeared 
from among us, aid now, instead of deeming it wholly useless to puta hard task before 
the students, I defy any one to set them so hard a task within any reasonable hope of 
attainment that they will not only take hold of it, but rather enjoy it the more as its 
difficulties become apparent. The sense of personal power developed by this work is to 
me a wonderful and delightful revelation.’ 


NoRMAL SCHOOLS FOR THE COLORED RACE (Tables 32 and 33). 


ALABAMA. 


Central Alabama Normal Institute, Huntsville. 

State Industrial School, Huntsville. 

Tuskegee State Normal and Industrial School, 
Tuskegee. 

Emerson Institute, Mobile. 


ARKANSAS. 


Southland College and Normal Institute, Hel- 
ena, 

Branch Normal College of Arkansas Industrial 
University, Pine Bluff. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Miner Normal School, Washington. 
¥LORIDA. 
State Normal School, Tallahassee. 
MISSISSIPPI, 


State Normal School, Holly Springs. 
Jackson College, Jackson. 
Normal Department Tougaloo University, Tou- 
galoo. 
MISSOURI. 


Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


State Colored Normal School, Fayetteville. 
State Colored Normal School, Goldsboro. 
Plymouth State Normal, Plymouth. 


NORTH CAROLINA—continued. 


St. Augustine Normal School and Collegiate In- 
stitute, Raleigh. © 
State Normal School, Salisbury. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Schofield Normal and Industrial School, Aiken. 

Avery Normal Institute, Charleston. 

ee Training School for Teachers, Colum- 
jar 

Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, 


TENNESSEE, 


Normal Department of Knoxville College, 
Knoxville. 
Le Moyne Normal Institute, Memphis. 
Morristown Seminary and Normal Institute, 
Morristown. 
TEXAS, ¢ 


Prairie View State Normal School, Hempstead. 
VIRGINIA, 


Iiampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
Hampton. 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, Pe- 
tersburg. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


| Storer College, Harper’s Ferry. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR THE COLORED RACE (Table 42, Division C). 


ALABAMA, 


Trinity School, Athens. 
Talladega College, Talladega. 


FLORIDA. 


Cookman Institute, Jacksonville. 
Convent of Mary Immaculate, Key West, 
Florida Institute, Live Oak. 


GEORGIA. 


Spelman Seminary, Atlanta. 
Lewis Normai Institute, Macon. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Meridian Academy, Meridian. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Friends’ Academy, Ashborough. 
Bennett Seminary, Greensborough. 
Scotia Seminary, Concord (Division A.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Institute for Colored Youth, Philadelphia, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Wallingford Academy, Charleston. 
TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville College, Knoxville. 
TEXAS, 

Hearne Academy, Hearne. 
Bishop College, Marshall. 
Wiley University, Marshall. 

VIRGINIA. 


Hartshorne Memorial College, Richmond (Divis- 
jon A). 
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COLLEGES FOR THE COLORED RACE (Table 49). 


{ 
ALABAMA, 


Selma University, Selma. 


AREANSAS, 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Howard University, Washington. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta University, Atlanta. 
Clark University, Atlanta. 

KENTUCKY. 
Berea Coliege, Berea. 


LOUISIANA. 


Leland University, New Orleans. 
New Orleans University, New Orleans, 


LOUISIANA—continued, 


Southern University, New Orleans. 
Straight University, New Orleans. 


| MISSISSIPPI, 
Rust University, Holly Springs. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Biddle University, Charlotte. 
Shaw University, Raleich. 
Livingston College, Salisbury. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
; Allen University, Columbia. 
TENNESSEF. 
Central Tennessee University, Nashville, 


Fisk University, Nashville. 
Roger Williams University, Nashville. 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE FOR THE COLORED RACE (Table 54), 


Aicorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Rodney, Miss. 


Claflin University Agricultural College and Me- 
chanics’ Institute, Orangeburg, S. C. 


ScHOOLS OF THEOLOGY FOR THE COLORED RACE (Table 65), 


ALABAMA, 


Theological Department of Selma University, 
Selma. 


Theological Department of Talladega College, 
Talladega. 

Institute for the Training of Colored Ministers, 
Tuscaloosa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Theological Department of Howard University, 
Washington. 
Wayland Seminary, Washington. 


GEORGIA. 


Theological Department of Atlanta Baptist Sem- | 


inary, Atlanta. 
Gammon School ofsTheology, Atlanta. 


LOUISIANA. 


Theological Department of New Orleans Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. 
Theological Department of Leland University, 
New Orleans, 
MARYLAND. 


Centenary Biblical Institute, Baltimore. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Theological Department of Biddle University, 
| Charlotte. 
| Sf. Augustine Normal School and Collegiate In- 
stitute, Raleigh. 
Theological Department of Shaw University, 
Raleigh. 
Theological Department of Livingston College, 
Salisbury. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Benedict Institute, Columbia. 
Theological Department of Allen University, 
Columbia. 


TENNESSEE, 
Theological Course in Fisk University, Nash- 
| ville. 
Theological Department of Central Tennessee 
College, Nashville. 


| Theological Department of Koger Williams 
| University, Nashville. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond Theological Seminary, Richmond. 


SCHOOLS OF LAW FOR THE COLORED RACE (Table 67). 


Law Department of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Law Department of Allen University, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 


| Law Department of Central Tennessee College, 
Nashville, Tenn. : 


SCHOOLSOF MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, AND PHARMACY FOR THE COLORED RACE (Table69). 


Howard University, Washington, D. C.: 
Medical Department. 
Pharmaceutical Class, 

Dental Class, 


| Leonard Medical School, Raleigh, N. C. 
| Meharry Medical Department of Central Ten- 


nessee College, Nashville, Tenn. 
\ 
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VI.—INDIAN SCITOOLS. 


By a recent act Congress has made a radical change in the management of Indian 
schools supported in whole or in part by the Government. Ip the absence of a report 
from the Superintendent of Indian Schools', we vopy the report of Indian Commissioner 
Oberly. himself formerly the superintendent of Indian schools. Our examination of the 
subject in our report of last year, based or the report of the superintendent, amounted 
practically to a statistical monograph, a study which there is no necessity to repeat now. 


THE DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Commissioner Oberly, speaking of the creation of an independent office of Indian schools, 
observes, and we quote him so fully because his opinion is of much weight by reason of 
his experience: 

**Formerly all school employés, excepting the superintendents of the industrial train- 
ing schools at Carlisle, Pa.; Lawrence, Kans.; Genoa, Nebr.; Salem (Chemawa), Ore- 
gon, and Chilocco, Ind. T., were appointed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, upon 
nominations made either by Indian agents or by the superintendents of the industrial 
schools referred to above. But by the act making appropriations for the Indian service, 
approved June 29, 1888 (section 8), it is provided that the Superintendent of Indian 
Schools ‘shall, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, employ and dis- 
charge superintendents, teachers, and other persons connected with schools wholly sup- 
ported by the Government.’ 

“This and other additions that have been made by the current appropriation act to 
the duties of the Superintendent of Indian Schools has raised certain questions concern- 
ing the relations of that officer to this Bureau. 

“Heretofore the Bureau of Indian Affairs has had, subject to the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior, authority to do the following things in reference to Indian 
school matters: 

*(1) To disburse all gratuity apprepriations made for Indian education and also all 
Indian treaty education funds. Under this authority the Bureau has purchased cloth- 
ing and subsistence and all other articles necessary in the management of the schools; 
has contracted with private institutions for the education of Indian children therein at 
Government expense; has determined the number of and the compensation that should 
attach to positions in the schools; has Getermined questiors relating to the establish- 
ment of new schools, and the preparation of plans of buildings therefor; has paid all 
school salaries, and has settled ail accounts of officers disbursing school moneys. 

‘“*(2) To employ and discharge superintendents and teachers, and any other person 
connected with the schools, except superintendents of the Indian training schools. 

(3) To make rules and regulations for conducting the schools. ' 

In short, until July 1, 1888, the Indian scheol system was, in fact, entirely ander 
the supervision and management of the Bureau of Indian Affgirs, and in order to show 
in what respects this supervision and management has been modified or annuiled by the 
act of June 29, 1868, making appropriations for the Indian service, it will be necessary 
to give a short review of the legislation regarding the office of Superintendent of Indian 
Schools prior to that date. 

“ By the Indian appropriation act of May 17, 1882, the President was authorized to 
appoint an officer, to be Known as the Inspecter of Indian Schools, and upon this officer 
the following duties were imposed: 

‘*(i) To inspect all Indian schools. 

**(2) To report a plan for carrying into effect treaty stipulations for the education of 
Indians, ‘with careful estimates of the cost thereof.’ 

**(3) To report ‘a plan and estimates for educating all Indian youth for whom no 
such provision now exists, and estimates of what sums can be saved from existing ex- 
peuditures for Indian support by the adoption of such a plan.’ 

“The appropriation act for the following fiscal year of 1883-34 changed the title of 
the new office to that of Superintendent of Indian Schools, which title has been continued 
in all appropriation bills enacted since that time; but until the passage of the act of 
June 29, 1888, no further reference was made in any law to the duties of the position. 
And it will be observed that duties 2 and 3, as declared by the act of 1882, were not 
what might be called continuing duties; they were terminated upon the making of the 
reports required. So that, after these duties had been done, the only duty of the Super- 
intendent was, until July 1, 188, the inspection of schools. But his duties were added 
ee a A ae 


' Under date of January 16, 1589, the Superintendent, Mr. Albro, issued a brief report, which con- 
tains no statistics, however. 
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to by section 8 of the appropriation act, which went into effect on that day, and from 
that date it became his duty— 

‘*(1) To visit all schools where Indian children are taught under authority of the 
Government, and to make to the Secretary of the Interior certain reports in reference to 
such schools. 

**(2) To ‘employ and discharge superintendents, teachers, and any other persons con- 
nected with schools wholly supported by the Government.’ 

*‘(3) To make rules and regulations for the conduct of such schools as are wholly 
supported by the Government, 

‘* By this enlargement of the duties of the Superintendent of Indian Schools, Congress 
took from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the authority to appoint and discharge 
superintendents, teachers, and other school employés and to make rules and regulations 
for conducting the schools, but left with the officer the duty of disbursing all funds for 
Indian education—the duty of making all purchases for the schools and all contracts 
for educating Indian children, or building school-houses, paying school salaries, and 
settling the accounts of all officers who disburse money for school purposes. 

‘‘At first glance this law seems to be comprehensive and far-reaching, but, in my 
opinion, its scope is restricted, and it does not, in fact, furnish adequate means for the 
carrying out of its apparent purpose. As stated, the act of June 29 last changed the 
law then in force in two particulars only—first in the authority to make appointments 
and dismissals; and, second, in the authority to make school rules and regulations; and it 
left undisturbed all the official machinery of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for disbursing 
schoo! moneys, making school contracts, paying school salaries, etc. The responsibility 
for all such transactions remains with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and, neces- 
sarily, all the business records pertaining thereto must be embodied in the records of 
the Indian Office. With all this business, as it occurs, and with the methods of con- 
ducting it according to law or precedents having the force of law, the Superintendent of 
Indian Schools should be thoroughly familiar, so that he can intelligently and efficiently 
discharge his duties, which, limited as they are, imply and require knowledge of the 
details of the entire Indian school service; and this knowledge can be obtained in no 
other way than by visiting the schools, and by supervising, under the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, all the matters of Indian education that are considered and determined by that 
Bureau. In this way the Superintendent might have his restricted duties so enlarged 
that they would cover the entire subject of Indian education, and his limited official 
power so increased that it could command all the official machinery of the Indian 
Bureau in the execution of his decisions upon sehool matters. 

‘‘Upon these considerations I have reached the conclusion that the most natural, 
economical, and effective administration of Indian school affairs will be secured by en- 
larging the prerogatives of the Superinterndent— 

‘*(1) By placing under his immediate supervision all matters connected with all 
branches of Indian education, instead of restricting him to two lines of work in connec- 
tion with but one class of schools; and 

**(2) By providing that he shall perform the official functions necessary in the dis- 
charge of such enlarged duties through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, under which ar- 
rangement the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may place at the disposal of the Superin- 
tendent the entire official machinery of the Bureau, by the use of which nearly all the 
business in relation to Indian schools is, and must be, transacted. 

‘* By this plan the Commissioner and Superintendent would exercise concurrent juris- 
diction, so to speak, in Indian school affairs. The Superintendent would practically 
dominate in all school operations, while the Commissioner would continue to perform, 
without the embarrassment that would result from divided authority, the duties in re- 
lation to Indian educational matters that have been devolved upon him by law and by 
the Indian treaties. 

‘*T therefore recommend that the above suggestions be adopted, and that rules be 
made for the purpose of carrying them into effect.’’ 


THE USE oF ENGLISH COMPULSORY. 


The other important event in the administration of the Government schools for the 
education of the Indian is the requirement that the English language be used in them. 

The action of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in this matter, it is well known, created 
considerable opposition on the part of several religious denominations, their opposition 
being ‘‘based upon the assumption,’’ says the Commissioner, ‘‘ that it was the intention 
to forbid the reading of the Bible in the vernacular.’’ To correct this false impression 
the Commissioner issued a pamphlet; ‘‘ but in view,’’ he says in the report we are using, 
“‘of the widespread and apparently deep-seated misunderstanding in regard to the bear- 
ing of these orders upon the use of the Bible published in Indian vernaculars, it may 
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be well to state that it is not the intention of the Indian Bureau to prohibit the reading 
of the Bible by any Indian in any language, or by anybody toany Indian in any language, 
or in any Indian vernacular anywhere at any time.”’ 

The Commissioner observes, under the title of 


¢ THE PLATFORM OF THE MonoNK CONFERENCE: 


“Nothing, it is maintained, should be done to impair or weaken any of the agencies at 
present engaged in the work of Indian education. It is therefore concluded that the 
contract system ought to be continued until the Government is prepared with adequate 
buildings and competent teachers to assume the entire work of secular education; but 
the duty of the Government to undertake the task of furnishing primary and secular 
education for all Indian children of school age on the reservations under Federal control 
must be constantly insisted upon. Inthe language of the platform of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference, at its sixth annual session, held last October, the Government ‘has noright 
to thrust this burden [of Indian education] upon the pioneer population in the midst 
of which the Indians happen to be located. It has no right to leave this burden to be 
carried by the churches and private philanthropic societies which have taken it up only 
because the necessity was great and the neglect absolute. The cost of education is im- 
measurably less than the cost of war; the cost of educating the Indian for self-support 
is less than one-tenth the cost of, keeping him in pauperism.’ 

‘‘With that conference this office is also in full agreement upon the following propo- 
sitions: 

‘‘(1) That Indian education should be compulsory; but on those principles of compul- 
sion which are recognized as legitimate in the free commonwealths of the world, which 
principles, while they would require the Indian child to receive such education as would 
fit him for civilized life and self-support therein, would leave with his parents the lib- 
erty to choose between the Government and the private school, so long as the private 
school furnished the elements required by civilized life and conformed to a uniform 
standard prescribed by the Government and maintained in its own schools. 

‘“*(2) That a uniform standard of qualifications should be required of all teachers re- 
veiving appointments, and should be enforced by rigid and impartial examinations. 

‘““(3) That the official tenure of the teacher should be permanent, and removals should 
be made only for inefficiency, incompetency, or other unfitness. 

‘‘(4) That the whole educational service should, in the interest of just administration 
and efficient work, be exempt from those changes and that instability of tenure which 
appertain to partisan appointments.”’ 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The construction put by the Treasury Department upon the clause in the Congres- 
sional appropriation bill restricting the price of a school building to $10,000 has and is 
working disadvantage to Indian education. The Treasury Department has held that ten 
thousand dollars is the maximum limit fer building and furnishing, and further that no 
appropriation for building in general can be used to construct an addition to a building 
which has cost for building and furnishing ten thousand dollars. The Commissioner 
gives an instance of the working of that Congressional limitation and its construction, as 
follows: 

‘It is true that $10,000 is sufficient to erect suitable school buildings in some locali- 
ties, but in most localities that amount is entirely inadequate; and this limitation, thus 
construed, has prevented this Bureau from furnishing suitable and adequate school- 
building accommodations upon many reservations where they are much needed. For 
instance, the Ute Indians, on the Uintah Reservation, Utah, have 250 children of school 
age, and until recently they have sullenly refused to have their children educated. 
Every effort to induce them to send their children to the school at Grand Junction, Colo., 
which was established in part for their benefit, has been unsuccessful, and at this time 
not one Ute child is in attendance thereat. ‘We will not,’ they said, ‘send any of our 
children away to the Grand Junction or any other school, but we will send all our chil- 
dren to school if a good schoo} is established at our agency.’ To test their sincerity, a 
competent teacher and some schcol supplies and furnishings were sent to the agency, 
where there is a school building, but a building that is in every respect unsuited for its 
purpose. This building can not properly accommodate even 25 pupils; but 36 have 
been crowded into it. Observing this desire for educational advantages, which patience 
and hard work on the part of the agent and school superintendent had succeeded in 
awakening in these non-progressive Indians, and being anxious to give it fair opportu- 
nity and scope, plans and specifications were prepared for the erection of a boarding-school 
building large enough to accommodate 75 children. The plans were for a plain build- 
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ing, to be erected with all possible economy consistent with stability and comfort. Bids 
were advertised for, according to law, and the lowest received was $13,000 in excess of 
the building limitation of $10,000. This instance is cited to show how difficult it is, 
while acting under the restrictions of such a rigid policy of economy, to do prompt and 
effective work in the pending atiempt to educate the rising generation of Indians,”’ 


‘ 


STATISTICS, 


‘©On June 30, 1888, the end of the last fiscal year, the Government was supporting, in 
whole or in part, 233 Indian schoois, of which 126 were boarding and 107 were day 
schools. « 

‘On June 30, 1887, the end of the preceding fiscal year, there were 227 such schools—117 
boarding and 110 day schools. 

‘‘ Tt thus appears that during the fiscal year there was an increase of 9 in the number 
of boarding and a decrease of 3 in the number of day schools, the net increase in the 
whole number of schools being 6. 

‘Of the 126 boarding schools, 7/4 were uncer direct control of this Bureau, 3 were schools 
at which pupils had been placed under special appropriations made by Congress, and 49 
were being conducted under contract with the Government. Of the day schouls, 85 
were under direct control of the Bureau and 22 were contract schools,’’ 


SCHOOL POPULATION, ATTENDANCE, ETO. 
‘“'Theschoolsabove referred to weresupplied from aschool population of, approximately, 
40,000 children between six and sixteen years of age. 
‘‘The attendance at these schocls, the number of pupils whom the school buildings 
could accommodate, and the cost to the Government of maintaining the schools during 
the fiscal year 1887-88, are shown in the follewing table: 


TABLE 104.—Showing Number of Schools, School-house Capacity, Enrolment, Average Attend- 
ance, Number of Hmployés, and Cost during the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1888. 


Average Beg et 
Enrol- | “A ttend- Cost to Gov- 


ment. Aube! Li Suid eas ernment. 


Controlled directly 6y Indian Bureau, | 


Kind of Schools. No. jCapacity. 


Boarding-Schools,.......crscrrrrveceseee ieee *69 5, 872 5, 647 4,341 637 $580, 954. 29 
Wax SCHOO!S ee sass emer .ce ee. | 85 | 3,344 3,175 1,929; 112 58, 162. 7= 
Industrial training schools ....sscsssseees | 5} 1,500! 1,570| 1,388] 179| 285,899.12 
C2 ae =e ee SS, ee eer 
Total Government schools .....000, 159 | 10, 216 | 10, 392 7, 658 928 | _ 875, 016.16 
Specially appropriated for ..........csseeseeees 3 610 | “512, 478 | 81 __ a] %, 78, 278. 66 
dl |e 

Conducted under_coniract with Indian | ~~ i 

Bureau. | 

| 
IB OanGino=sc lOO] Seema secerestsusececeiccsses | 49 4,207 8,015 2,498 489 244, 587.56 
Day schools ......:0 Ne ci vii | 22 1,431 1, 293 786 39 14; 532. 17 
ee ee je 
Total contract schools....0eee ZL | 5,638 | 4,308 4308 | 3,284, 528 __ 538) 259, 259, 119/73 
Aswmiegabe meters, Laie. cones 233 | 16,464. 45, 212 saa] a 0 "1,587 | 1,209). 209, 414.53 


a 


* Four of these schools (having £2 employés) are managed by religious organizations, and are as- 
sisted by the Government, which issues clothing and subsistence to the pupils. 


‘In the preceding table reference is mace to five training schools and to three schools 
for which special appropriations are annually made. The names and statistics of these 
schools are as follows: 
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TABLE 105.—Showing Capacity, Enrolment, Averuge Attendance, etc., of Training Schools (1) 
Controlled Directly by Indian Bureau, and (2) Specially Appropriated for. 


as ee ee 


Aver- 


: ted «Al ee ver-! Cost to 
Name of School. Location. = Per An- em of Em- sah ena Govern- 
sjq | Hum. . ployéa.| MOMs een] «ment 
pils. | g i ; ance. . 
h ' 
| es = = ' 
Controlled directly by H 
Indian Bureau. 
Carlisle Training...... Carlisle, Pa scccselecceeeed $167) 500 51} 595] 563! $81,000.00 
Chilocco Training.....| Chilocco, Ind. Ter..|....0.) 167 200 27 183 154 25, 567. 76 
Genoa Training........ Genoa, Nebr....... selecasetees| 167 200 Ti i99 166) 29,759.00 
Haskell Institute...... Lawrence, Kans ...).....0-8: 167 350 39 398 358 65, 273.19 
Chemawa Training...| Near Salem, Oreg..|......... | 167 | 250 35 200 167 | 34, 303. 17 
| ccostoedl eats Basa eRe cco. oe Leen err 1, 500 79 | 1,570} 1,388 | 235,899.12 
Specially appropri- | | 
ated for. 
Hampton Institute...) Hampton, Va........ 101 167 150' ’ s1| 126; 118) 19,641.11 
Lincoln Institution...) Philadelphia, Pa...) 200! 167! 260 30 212 200} 33,137.55 
St. Ignatius Mission..| Flathead, Mont.....| 150 | 150 | 200 | 20 | 174 160 = 22,500. 00 
SS 
RIM TOPE cca tsu ass scctdcvavcateevetees | M2TOD | cease -voes- | 610 s1| 512 | 478] 75,278.66 
ABRFEEALE «nee oss aie Se ce i, “260i]7 2,082), iyses y/ Slisiizace 


ee Sy 

‘“The three schools ‘specially appropriated for,’ mentioned in Table 105, are not Gov- 
ernment schools. They are private institutions, in which Indian children are placed 
under appropriations annually made by Congress for the education in such schools of a 
specified number of pupils at a certain rate per capita per annum. 

‘‘The enrolment and average attendance at Government and contract schools (includ- 
ing the three schools specially appropiated for) during the fiscal years 1886-’87 and 
1887-88, respectively, and the increase in enrolment and in attendance during 1888, 
as compared with 1887, was as follows: 


TABLE 106.—Showing Increase of School Enrolment and Average Attendance during the 
Fiscal Year 1287-88 over the Fiscal Year 1886-87. 


| Average Attend. | - 
Enrolled. | ace | 
Kind of School, eg Increase §———___-__—_—_ailincreaas 


{ 

Government: H 
Boarding ......... eee ees. | | 6a 7,729 | 108 5, 939 6, 207 | 268 
URN occcccsosccecccseesenivecescsseveseas| 3, LID 3,175 | 60, 1,896 1,929 33 
sss sneie..4 10,786 a0, 90f,! 168, 7,885: 8,136) 201 


oC. _ eaea———e———S=.-—_— aes —E=—=E=“OE=DE0 EE eee EE EEE 


Contract: 
BAe eee ec cccoscetice.csseeseecancql 2, 503 
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‘*In this connection, the following comparative statement, showing the attendance at 
Indian schools during the past six years, is made: ”’ 


TABLE 107.—Showing Indian-School Attendance from 1882 to 1888, both Years Included, 


Boarding-schools, | Day Schools. 


Year. j i “| 2a 
| | Average | | Average 
| Number. Attend-|Number.| Attend- 

ance, | ance. 
Sl SS 2S enen eases ness seeb aeoec'eeesemessuccnetcesuccrecteseen Daeeteeeneses seicsoeesseeese Fal 2,705 54 1,311 
LS Red eenee coarse osssccessccuccccoescmeres a dsleiscioones crnecceeccetmecer reece seacseuse ees ni 2,599 64 1, 443 
LSS eres ass. aSadsevesscelscsiss ddbades seneeesees eran eee Reesocecetoeeierrssicsesssssssse 85 4, 358 76 1,757 
SSa eeeccevceasccssesese sbjesice deesesie’s es ves'ecececcuene tomes tet eee METRE ens vocseciace dl 114 6, 29] &6 1, 942 
SSG meeees deb bb adeiesevansseoesadeciiocdeeeesseenecs soomece meta eee teen niece ence esse 115 7, 260 99 2,370 
LSS fares eset tes noes eon saee ame eoeee jeadiacuisaeeeeuese ttt conta ieselbvscceseevas 117 8, 020 110 2,500 
SSS Meek, wccese sorry cows eeecene Reetese Sesc deveseanesteeeetiee eee esc s Re vstaces 126 | 8, 705 107 2,715 
t i} ' 


EMPLOYES AT INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


‘*TIn the management of the schools controlled directly by this Bureau there were em- 
ployed 757 white persons and 137 Indians—in all, 894 regular employés—as follows :”’ 


TABLE 108.—Showing the Positions and Number of White and Indian Employés in the In- 
dian School Service during the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1888. 


ii 
Positions. Whites. | Indians. || Positions, Whites. | Indians. 
Ace —— | i 
Superintendents................ DIR rerorecocea tee ; Agent for out pupils........ TLileccereoes seseemee 
Assistant superintendent.. Lol ceeeseeecseecces | Dairy MmanaCer... sees: Loess saevee eee 
Superintend ae ts and B35) | pooceonscenonoccan | IWATMETS .o25-censcee settee Ta\esoess coocscetemen 
principal teachers. Assistant farmefs............fecccsssssscasceres 2 
Superintendents for day a | seecuyenenesssieset | Assistant farmer and 1. | es scossese ee 
schools. gardener, 
Disciplinarians.......0000000 3 2 || Gardener 7. csscce,cces Serrrrres J |.. 
Med CHETS pesmecscctceseerssesores DATO |Rescarssccce secs: Engineers .........c.0008 Rececans 5 
A seistamt beachers.........|cesemere es a || Carpenters.....00 te 18 
Industrial teachers...........| (33 eocscnccnnccoonel!) MAEVE MSTOEY REE scocce ae 2. 
Assistant industrial teach-|............ssse0 5: WW Pin NLS. vsssceseceteerecceceteres 2, 
ers. WE SIO CIM aIGOrSmereeceee recess rete 6 
Mechanical teacher........... 1 eesescereseose- | Shoeand harness makers 5 | 
VIER OMS te esceerscsc seers Bissieccoss te | paoonoaccaccanaced Harness-makers......... ease 4 | 
Assistant matrons......... aersleecs eedenec ves eeee Gi PRaATlOrs ooo ccsees sesesesvssecers 7 | 
SeamStresses...............cceees 63 | Raintenme crs 99000000 coageanne 1 | 
Assistant SCAMSLYESSES ....|...cccccceeseeeser - . 10 |} Printer.......... 0. ondedECH| locoemoncndoooegI6 at 
COOKS i aierescsettets cencce sneer 63 4) || Blaeks mrithistccscscsesccee eee Zi|seesescecceeen teen 
ome COOKSE fecterersees: alt 10 || Blacksmith and wheel- | Cecescocceuceee oC 
LiAUD CESSES... ..ecee avscseosece 33 8 wright. 
eane laundresses....... 1 7 | Blacksmith and wagon- 1 | cee 
SICIAISs vets ents veces seeeree Gale aeees descencsecs 2 
Cleis ae eran meee turseesateteee Sl Raeeacaud sven] BE ree here ic. ot 2, 2 
Clerks and physicians...... D llasieecesenen cn encq| MOVE CUEINO Dec evecerscncre-cecr see 2 10 
Teachers and seam- 2 wesemsseee| ANDOU AES cacescessnoonaceoncd losoonocnccacacq000 4 
stresses, JAMITCG i yeereceetccesccsxses Secccess| ccc eserseenerorces 
Assistant teacher and ye rer cereerenee et | Hospital steward.........csccfececseres Seen 1 
seamstress. Cadet-sergeants .............-[..0000 AOO0O0O006 10 
geicec teachers and By les remotes Recs. Prerdenste reece csccssevseecoseoall cooeeaneaerenerees E 
matrons. PVG] Persiccrescss steve cress cee Pepe lend uinsseuospeccese 
ous and seam- Bal cecteseseeee Laborers.......0. sedsouese saceeoi|teeemmeesses eters 6 
stresses, ———— 
Wgoks and laundresses..... 7 eee | Total by race............ ust | 187 
UrSeS........ aeerene aoscorteetecs 40s.36 Picesaecsises SSS 
Bankers........ ee eer 4 iA. 4 || Totalleane.cssiave = 4; 894) 
Butchers........0..0. ‘ | 


_ “In addition to the regular employés above enumerated a large number of persons are 
irregularly employed in connection with the schools. The great majority of these ir- 
regular employés are Indian pupils engaged in learning trades, to each of whom a few 
cents a day are paid. These payments are justified by the fact that the pupils work 
more willingly and industriously and learn more rapidly under theincentive of small 
wages than they wouldif they were not thus recompensed for their labor; and, more- 
over, they thus learn the value of small earnings and small savings. ’’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 


The following list of educational periodicals represents such as are on ‘file in the li- 
brary of the Office, and such as are found useful in making up the annual report. Some 
in the list, no doubt, have susperded publication. There is no way at the disposal of 
the Office of finding ont when many of these periodicals began or when they ceased pub- 
lication. 

The table is intended to give a brief description of these publications. 
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TABLE 109.—Statisties of Educa 


. 
Place of Publication. Principal Title. Name of Editor. 
| 
z y) 3 
| . 
IL.—UNITED STATES. 
1 | Birmingham, Ala.........| Southern Journal of Education...| H.P. Burruss ...ssssccessssssssseoes senses 
2 } Collinsville, Ala .. .| Educational Advocate.. Reacere a ae Allen sess. PESO RIEIOOO ee 
3} Huntsville, Ala ........... Alabama Teachers’ Journal......... J. A. B. Lovett oe sseceee 
4 Huntsville, P30 Pee ree Nori sin clexepeere enter cesses esse a State Normal School.........s.secseoe 
5 | Tuskegee, Ala Meee aieisneee: i SOULReTiImibetLteIercenccscccscecees. Booker T. W: ashington... | 
6 | Sitka, Alaska ..... raeeiesese The Alaskan........ Meese coc cesesissesesee Maurice E. Kenealy .cbuweuneesseneeeeeee 
7 | Sitka, Alaska, ........... Goad) Abo @ntOl Rel BIP no cocoa denssscecs | Jackson and Kelly......... 5... 
Sy PILitlew Rock pA T kteersccees AMARENTCES ICG ETP cooccooscconmioaonnona. | Josiaa Bi Shinw ..c4....eer couadetieass 
9 | Marysville, Cal............ The Budect.. seseeee| ELS, COLT .. ...cccsssccceeccere senses cessescerore 
10 | San Francisco, Cal........ Pacific Educational 3 Journal......... J. BUNWeChesney «..... -scceseseemetiee 
11 | San Francisco, Cal........ Paciiie School Jourmal......... <-:. .--| Albert Wimset-..s-c-r:ceccesenneroensecosees 
12 | Denver, Colo.......... Rieeoee Colorado School Journal... SSSR EEEES | Aaron GOVE .....s006 egiesseeer eter see 
18 | Hartford, Conn .. American Journal of Education...| Henry Barnard.........0 ceccssssereecenees 
14 | Blunt, Dak... w-os--..| Dakota School Journal.............-. Henry Hoffinati .. ..cscsossases coe 
15 | Grand Forks. Dak... Al Heyclovery aloes) | IMEA VE lasascaaabosoccococncspad| ALR. Guiltsithtene cece eeeecee eee 
16 | Grand Forks, Dak........ The Student... .| Students of the University........... 
17 | Bloomington, I... Illinois School Journal.. George P. Brown dace ee. 
18 | Chicago, Il......... saccoonees | County School Council... W. McCollum... secnabenecaccssecesne 
19 | Chicago, Tl........ ereeerecc Tatelligence 12. ee enn EB OMVellemereesce: asanavacdeusesceesemecees 
20 poe and Peoria,| National Educator.....-.......sss uci Jeriah Bonham ssvveeuaccursetneret 
21, Taylorville, Il... Christian County School News....., C. 3. Parker.. ties: 
22 | indianapolis, Ind ....-... Educational Weekly .....sss-cce | Je ML Oleett .sccere ne... 
23 | Indianapolis, Ind sso] Indiana School Journal... | W. «A. Bell.. sieoeecn 
240 (Mitchell lide... ...c.- 2: a) kero, QUNTACATS SY ececodcss oocnanomnacol Lugenbeel ‘and Sutherland......... be 
Zoe OWA, LOWS 72.21 cncees...| WOU IN A kl Clee... ccueteaenseoesnenes | Students Normal School...... seseeeee 
26 | Des Moines, Iowa ........; North-Western Journal of Edu- ; Ella A. Hamilton........... bs eceseeaveeer 
| cation. 
27 | Dubuque, Iowa. ............ Normal Monthly...........6 Succseceus cece’ George W. Jones... aeeteses 
28 | Keokuk, lowa.............. Central Schoo! Journal... ... Howell and Marshall... pessensts 
29 | Wilton Junction, Iowa..| The Normal.. bereeerese 4 LO WeEr ANd PaArsgus...c-..eccses once 
39 foe and @opeka, Vestern School ‘Journal.. sau’ econ TR AY SU TEROVEL? sooconcnccn0 sesessoeucteeneeseey 
ans. 
81 | Louisville, Ky ..............| Educational Courant. ......c.cccecsoeee RR. EV Catothers:..s.:scs cccerccssctencettees 
82 | New Orleans, La........... | Journal of Education........ sesneaeress BW). OOROGELS!. .cc0..:..0csessee eet eee 
33 | New Orleans, La........... | Progressive ee wave irs. ME EL, Walia, -.......cccssceeseee 
84 | Baltimore, Md .............. | The | Educatop... sssseesererroresese af Centenary Biblical Instituternc.. 
35 | Boston. Mass..........0..000. | American MASChET cco Winship and Sheldon .................. 
86} Boston, Mass., and | Common School Educato:... Weitlilitaima’ “Av Wo \visyie es sesseerae-ceceeseee 
London, Eng. | 
37 | Boston, MASS....e.0e aoe Re dadasesnabstoteredesste ee eee a William A, MOWTry .....ssseerereceneee 
38 | Boston, Mass.,and Chi-| N. E. Journal of Education..........| A.E. NWanishil peeseseteessees cites ee 
cago, TH. |” 
| 
39 | Boston, Mass..........0.--| Popular Educator ...secceeeeeee) Educational mee CO nee 60 
40 | South Lancaster, Mass. OT Tire uC cRhO lenrieccssessceseenccocesmcess Charies C. Ramsey .. sacssecsseeme 
41 | PSntO me lic li maseseses cos NOMA NON SClin ss ccsenseeaes iiaveerecss J. MI, Pile. sgesdeceesereces 
42 | Lansing, Mich .. PT natok Schoo? Moderator ..1..-ceosseteeeee ete CUED: bu Pattengill . sweee deccessessoaeng 
43 | Minneapolis, Minn........ School Education.........ccccssoor poecod | Sanford Niles.. BR70098000000 
44: Meridian, Miss ...........00, ‘Mississippi Teacher .. ccosonoe| SR SRaeeDaOIN and d Deupree. veveccuaceeee 
45 | Jefferson City, Mo... 3issouri School Journal .. eee ee Gass AOCSCEBU ERO oN dOCKOnINADOS 
45 | St. Louis, 1 oe American Journal of Education... iy 1B Merwin.. 
47 | St. Louis, Mo.............. EVangelisch-LutherischesSchul- | Deutsche Ev.-Luth. Synode von 
| blatt. Missouri, Ohio, und anderc 
H Staaten. 
48 | Omaha, Nebr... Webraska Mute Journal............... Institution for Deaf-Mutes........... 
49 | Santee Agency, ‘Nebr a WrordlGamricte. ...:...:s ee ce deles Higes. asnesecsseececene 
50 | Manchester, N. a1 ......... Notestairal @ueries..........cccseeean S.C.and L.3 ©, Gould «osccoaees ean 
Bal |) Jeet oop oe osuacanceys conc , Tne Signal.. ssastteeeeeerees | LULA CISBEs: ice Recisass scosscosesesesecenseme 
52 | Albuquerque, N. Mex...; New Mexico “Advertiser. sso caeeeeness | Almomnehe HlOyt......coccsssececeocscsteeemes 
Somme w MORK, N.Y ....cccese p WentsvintesmolOurnal....., oresectereeres IS BeHtGdeson..cs.: sees sedadenes Ceseeenen 
34 | New York, Tefen eee eee: | Penmaes GIOUTI Gl)... .csccc...5-5ss00eeee0| Dy b eAIMeSe. a 
Be) || SiGiyy Miers, Na See reocane | School Gazetieer ......usceccococcsecossen] WEIGES! Publishing ‘Companp.... 
56 | New York, IN. Xu. and | Schoollomreiiitees-----. 050 sesoteceestes Kellogg and Allen. fccesessnsceieene esta 
Chicago, Th. \ 
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tional Periodicals for 1887-88. 


3. /8 ‘ames 
Me | Ba tee | 
Date of pene. 22 | 6% Wow Often, Price Per | 
First Issue. ees vs eS re |Published., annum Reusaaee. 
§a | es : 
as |e | 
re A | | 
i 
| 
4 1) 6 Ch 8 9 10 
i} 
| 
BLIP SSOM | casa ssscesceenesss|ssccee ceases tT Ca ACaenenS $1. 00 edeneeene vaceiee ive 1 
1887 O60 deedeetaasenesre) seccce oe 1 M. oerececseces .00 Geese ry « bossceeseses ite 
July, 1885 3] July BIN c.---..- | I ea ee veiniaddadiienestiensiests 3 
ec., 1885 2| July i 1.68 [i cisasstersostsses coset Wie a 
oe nONCCOREE ECE 5 | May ieee. aneereel Ce PETER ECD Sctinc eee Re RET RHE nr nn iouGdnarae CoB aces 5 
== 1886 3 | Det... Le 3.00 Dotewrctssccosas ei memeee 6 
Dee., 1837 1 | Dec TL} fuiloaasasnonsoa | .50 Macc resets neon 7 
Jan., 1884 SO beseeb seasecese | seccee icecns 1 NEES e ol| 1,00 oe = <i ‘ 8 
May, 1887 Py Jan. 1 j NM. eevee recoes 1 25) cesoeve COR OOSOECE OED PDBboda ss Breese ena reeesssctecs 9 
Feb., 1887 ! 3 Feb, 1 | an @ teceeececcce 2.00 ae oO HOS e da bSEE dE OD Oeos be ce eseete 
a, eee iS 2.00 Suspended... : 
May, 1885 4| May... 1 - aaescssecssys| rea: , BnooSccEncnaeeoe 
BUCA SOD |. scussesvecscesese| esses Pree 1 OoncenO err A QU grracsseeccaceoeseusuessns ccieosseooeretee , 
Jan., 1885 |....... eaeaecnnede|ececes ReCEBE i IND iaeescscaxs | 1. 00 ; Suspended Reine watasieiec arene meee meee meee 
Oct., 1886 |....... seeoveeesus|essiseteeree 1 8 eee es Uieerenancen PROLREAAER EE COP EOS etnting 
ADI JBI Eee Apr WEN ee sc ccs: | SOO) 4 ees ROU CORCODCORCCEE EE rMOnIET eecuenaes fae 
Jan., 1881 7 | Sept iL | 1.25 |e eee. Bo eee 
July, 1887 1| July Tea ine eeeeneee | er Oe eee eee 
Jan., 18381 8; Jan il | Semi-mo. | 1,50 | As Sehcol-masterto June, 1884, | 19 
| whenit tookthe ee title. 
Jan., 1884 4| Jan 1 ieee 1.00 |-seeee ACERT EO Ee OEE | SAD 
June, 1887 2| Jurie a) eee | 30 |. a ee 21 
MEE LSSS |. ..ccssereccsessalacees sdeste BANE aeyeesenecee 1 2.00 November 12, 1885, united with 22 
} N.E. Journal of Education, 
Jan, eS 33 | Jan..... 1 = Baassaets iss D500 \eeacees Palncasnese sense sUsdeeseasnrepseuaeemmtences a 
a 9 PYYTT YEE SEY Cee 1 © sesce eoccee aeae HB RECOCCOUCCIDCRONOOCnOMADDOGAoAaARS. Gabe coscéonedes 
June, 1887 2} June... 1 | 51 Sk Gh nin Ree MRM RATS oa, ore 
ae MESSOM leas teeasestescest|iicessiess ses Be 26 
Aug., 1887 11} Aug 1 27 
= 1876 ll} Aug 1 28 
May, 1888 1 | May 1 29 
Feb., 1885 4} Dee. il 30 
June, 1884 5] June 1 31 
Apr., 1879 10 | Mar. 1 382 
oe A 3 BES. | : 50 | re Oeieet cnc one chester a 
Gling S 2 ctm ; i seseees : 
Sept., 1883 5 | Sept 1 || Sian | 1.00 | ‘Ten ‘numbers in volume... ..| 35 
Jau., 1887 Sled) ia. | 1.00 | Liiccossesssesssseics nace eS 
i 
Sept., 1880 8 | Sept... SL Ceres 3.00 | Bi-monthly till Jan., 1836..........| 37 
an., 1875 27 | Jan... Qa NY sccccsassss: 3.50 | Consolidation of Massachu-| 3 
| setts Teacher, Rhode Island 
| School-master. Common 
School Journal, and College 
| Courant 
Sam 1884 41 Jan..... 1 OUT | Deumecaseeduarssesasccs ancaresess Per sence 
Apr., 1884 4| Sept. | 1 ase a seravacstace|eeO 
Jan., 1888 Tarte ..4 al AD! Le iar chesttins secs one re BS i 
Sept., 1880 8 | Sept... J 8.00 | Wee ae till end of vol.d. wae [¢ 42 
Dec.. 1881 de Jan... 1 IO GME seaceseesee eres ivancuensueeees case enacasnan ester 43 
Nov., 1887 ey ty) 1 1.00 he... ; ; : 44 
Oct., 1883 1(n. s ) Jan.. 1 1.95) | icscsccacesessoreonccel ganna Beers 4 
MON se sai ee cacasc eT iL MOON Ps. PETE rirrconnicicbonncoosancenan 46 
OOO ROeeeb aches aeasccles 260008086000008) cence @tecece | 1 il, GO | eosee CO CESOOR OCC Ces O80 E088 ces8ns ee eee 47 
Maer ce vaitia ies 15 | Jan.....| 1 .75 | Ten numbers in volume........... 48 
Mar., 1883 6 (nisi) } Jan...) 1 | Pees i re... 49 
July, 1882 5 | Jan. | 1 1.00 |. 50 
Dec., 1885 3 | Nov iL 60 | School ‘year. Sen OSOCPOBTOCEEC-ECERC EEE EEEEE 51 
Jan., 1888 1} Jan...) 50 |. Pee sack 52 
recipes. 17 jeu 8 a 1.50, coon ccertg eee ete cE sce ccecasicesaei 58 
Mes eee ses seis 12/ Jan 1 1.00 |... 6 00 6 A 54 
Oct.,; 1886 2| Oct..... 1 .50 = sogeuaeeee RCE eMart TE copie bee's Qeoeesss || MOO 
—— 1871 35 | Jan..... 2 BSD) Voce Z i Beiscaisenss 56 


@ The price given is the anaual subscription in the country where published. 
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TABLE 109.—Slatistics of Educa 


Place of Publication. 


i 


I.—UNITED STATES— 


’ 


Principal Title. 


a Name of Editor. 


eontinued. 
57 | New York, N.Y., and | Teachers’ Institute .......cccsssseeee, RellOgE and AlleN 2.00... sccescceseceees 
Chicago, II. | 
58 | New York, N. Y........0.0 Words and Weapons.......... Sotecests | George F. Pentecost....:.cecccecccccsese 
59 | Rochester, N. Y ............ Educational Gazette ........... ..---.-4, Alvinwe) Cliapin.csc..ccescseee see eee 
60 | Syracuse, N.Y ......-.s000-- PDE ACH Emmy eieeeerrete ne ccscce ese ssssseese I Georme AU BACON .scsecemteeeeeteen 
Oil |) ShaerGwiSs, IS 5 MC eeccoocccnce The School Bulletin .............06ses0- ©. W. Bardeen..........cu.ss 
62 | Raleigh, N. C........ ssessees North Carolina Teacher...........c0 Eugene G. Harrell «.cscscsossoses 
63 | Wilmington, N.C......... MOVES USES MY NWO oo cccosemcecucarnesgooasol Tiliston Normal School sevessenceseoem 
64 | AEron, Ohio ........ «......| Ohio Educational Monthly. fecoese. ft) DAILUE Min dl eyeeccenresee “a 
65 | Athens, Ohio.......... saesees Journal of Pedagogy ......... sescosdscsct is Eos GOTGIY cccscscacecesecercs tenement 
66 | Cincinnati, Ohio ........ co! AUN (CaN TRENIKO TB ston ercmo oacnccn sseccee| Gilleband Shearer... cecertees 
7 | Columbus, Ohio...... soe? Lhe Mute’s Chronicle ...........e0.....| Ohio Institute for Deaf-Mutes...... 
68 | Findlay, Ohio............... The Educational Leader ........ aaeess NWooltine tom ds} Cor -esseee eres 
69 | Mt. Washington, Ohio ..} Publie School] Journal..........0...0. Public School Journal Company.. 
70 | Allentown, Pa. .........e.e0 National Educator...........0.. évescecs pel) AUehts Ia OGM Grescterereteeee scsseececsres aeceeee 
71] Germantown, Pa......... The Student .. scsosssssescsep Grarleth and Cox .....cceter eee 
72 | Lancaster, Pa........ nieces Pennsylvania ‘School Journal.. E. E, Higbee......... coeovoreteereascseastene 
73 | Meadville, Pa...ceccoo.ee The Chautauquan ........ Sasietsecweseets Theo. Fl Flood .. .. s.1.csee 
74 | Millersville, Pa ............| The Normal Journal ..........0.c008 secs) Jo. OPA ToVte:s.. cose essere eee 
75 | Philadelphia, Pa..........., Educational N@wS...........-.ceoscseees | Educational News ape sseee 
76 | Philadelphia, Pa........... Wows Le GWWERNEOTE sseocconcooscen ponocconcocsen | RANTOrris Smith eeecceosseeteeeeee sees 
77 | Philadelphia, Pa...........| The Teacher........ Bisccescsees anenereeesce: Eldridge Brothers...co-scsose orocesceees 
“ied |i SCGTAS. JEEY epsccores Uecstocnseeet The Fountain......... CORES fr rrrrre W. H. Skelleyv......... miseouccesestorneeseeen 
79 | Columbia,S.C ...--... eerste Carolina Teacher........ weearee Reon asics RW Dab ell 2 ee eee sicocsoeteee 
80 | Chattanooga, Tenn ...... hep dweatonseccetsrsesseseseete sevesessss| JErEMIAN Behin:.......ccecesecoresete ee 
81 | Hollow Rock, Tenn......) Southern Tescher..............00 Rececteres JOS: J. LOSTCY ca ci cescscscseseeteeees asco 
82 | Nashville, Tenn....... «-- Good Education ....... secctecsneececeseers Price and Goodman 
83 | Nashville, Tenn.. -| Southemme@Normalist ....ccsccgscssrsoeeoll diy ©) SIMIDI EM cure score eneeeeeee ee eeeeneeeee 
84 Nashville, Tenn ....... South-Western Journal of Edu- Garrett & Lampson ewscesse saceees wsaeea 
eation. 
Sd MPATIStIneyL CXasressccnccceeer ees Texas School Journal .......... seeeeees OU. Cooper ..:i:.cccscecoseseteeeceneeeee 
86 | Brattleborough, Vt..... -| Woman’s Magazine ........0. scccseseee, EUSther T. House........... pero cessesuees 
87 | Alexandria, V& ........f ACAGEMY JOUIMAL .........ccccecssscccoes St. John’s Academy ....,..cccse 
88 | Hampton, Va............./ Southern Workman......... ponen9q06 ..| Armstrong, Ludlow, "& ‘Arm. 
strong. 
89 | Richmond, V4@ ........-.00+ Edueational Journal of Virginia..| William F, Fox........... josiguesecseveteeee 
90 | Morgantown, W. Ya.....,| West Virginia School Journal .....; Benjamin S. Morgan ............06...065 
9L | Madison, Wis ............+0 ’ Wisconsin Journal of ducer Ji W.. SUeQrns c...-.Jocccscosersesee ree 
92 | Milwaukee, Wis............,| Erzielhungs-Blatter ........0 Maximilian Grossmann........ccccers 
93 | Washington. D.C........ .| American Annals of the Deaf...... EVAL P89 aii. s.scccsessesesssooeteeenecereceees 
94 |} Dayton, W.T ......0......| The School Journal .. i...| PM MeCully .....2. ee 
i) 1] COMET, WAYS BO occeoonosooe The North-West Teacher .. Hoecccceeey lite Tollatisboe.....cs:-cssoieccos ame 
IIl.—BRITISH EMPIRE. 
| 
96 | Montreal, Canada.........) Educational Record of the Prov- |...... scuzeeeseee die sessssavvcul Xs sete eeeeeet tee eeeee 
ince of Quebec. 
97 | Toronto, Canada. ........) Canddajschooll Jourmal.cccressueesesee (cos-:-cssissesoneeceenessers cassette seeeeeee tenet 
98 | London, England.........) Educational Times........ SpOCHECe conKed Organ of College of Preceptors.... 
99 | London, Engiland.........| Educational Record ............ssece0 .| Organ of British and Forcign 
, School Society. 
160) London, Eneland.........| Journlgot e Guicationl....ccsesesercecsees| coos -o sceeee eee e eae eee eee 
101 | London, England....... ../ Quarterly Circular............c eeteee: Organ of National Union of Ele- / 
mentary Teachers. 
102 |} London, Engiland......... School Board Chronicle .............., Organ for the school Boards ...... 
103 | London, England.........) Indian Magazine ........ sdeesacrtereeeeees | Organ of National Indian Asso- | 
ciation. 
104 } London, Engiand......... The School-mastet ..........ccc0--ecseeee ees is ee cetettesescs Nerseuseee sscculedsecsiectouemae 
105 | Christ Church, New | New Zealand School-master ....... | Be, cM resis esses osoeee assecessees eee 
Zealand. — 
106 | Edinburgh, Scotland ...| Educational News........... geeereeeenes Organ of the Educational Insti- 
| tute of Scotland. | 
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a | @ 
eo. |e 
ca =, 
f No. of 3% Gs How Often! Price Per 
Date o “olume i =n | ee : | Remarks, 
First Issue. ore ees ns | ae Published.) Annun.a e 
O58 —— 
mo) ike : | 
a A | { 
4 5 | 6 7 | s 9 | 10 | 
- OC QOOCCLEROBODEDS 10 | Sept.... |) Oe 1.00 | In October, 1885, Practical | 57 
p Teacher and Teachers’ In- 
stitute united; ten numbers | 
in volume, 
—# 185 4| Jan 11) TSO) ee een mee oe ee Perr |G) 
Jan., 1855 4| Jan..... CENT. os s0< 1,00 | Ten numbers in volume...........| 59 
Feb., 1886 8 | Feb MUAPONS ....cccnse st: 1.00 | Ten numbers in volume........... 60 
Sept., 1874 14 | Sept. TBI coscnas..t) TiOO: Lee setbscacsgnsnnscecenszee cease onto: 
June. 1883 5 | Sept... : ae saivecssseet CGO) jlennconosces pceoacad QOOKCHOTRODCACKO CHeanocORONONS a 
1 ee _ 1 enn Oe sidecesuscseal yankee weer cise cha teen Oe 
a 1860 37 | Jan..... AL || 2825 eeeeceenonee 1.50 |} Ohio Journal of Education, 64 
vols, 1-S (1852-59). Ohio Edu- | 
eational Monthly and Na- 
tional Teacher, vols. 9-24 o.s, 
(1860-75); 1-16 n.s. (1860-75) ; 
1-7 8d s. (1876-82); 25-36 o. s. 
(1576-87). 
Sept., 1887 Wisept.| 1 |e ........... 1 eee nee 65 
Jan., 1886 on a? Bi) | bee seeecened C6 
nOeCOCEBOEE CHEE REEEE 20 | Sept... 2 || OY Seco 1.00 Successor to Vis-a-Vis.... come, Be 
DTG [ocscccsccceelecdiecwsesseeee], LOE cccccccsne C0... ee ee ee a 63 
eon vce crececceecscccs 93 \ AO oa; || i) a ers SOO De Soscccccceccccecsessi-ssecccseesccest | 69 
—, 1860 29} Apr .. 1 | Semi-mo ATI) | LrSooso cacasbouuucceucnr no secnacpocueneacoasoouce a 
Sept., 1880 SmeOct:. Nt SviGiseers. =<. 2s 1,00 | Eleven numbers in volume soe: al 
Jan., = zt daly | - | a Reece eieceve 150 PME ieeencenscececcnaseaes newey sccaee ° 
Oet., 188 a OV Os cvccscccce nie) MPa cleses se woven ees es@elsieccsuccisniclenccsccecnttate ae 6o 
Nov., 1887 1| Nov DO) elle Creaeerenees Ay noeccKOspnQUONG, Apcooagaqncocmennonacotons cxcuosouNntNe =..| ae 
oe Pateban.....| gl WEB --...<0c.04 1. SOME. cocccscesootscecesnnsocess acces i 
Sept., 1881 7 | Oct. t ai coe _ School jenive sss: cere eee | 76 
Seis | 0 | Sept) 1 MP 1,00 | Ten numbers in volume...) 7 
Jan., 1885 Cou a | Ds DEM see ca dncaocnsudonesteoieesieagessscsacerett evs: | 79 
Be,  JISSS)) ARS eee Diy WAR ees cs cascne -59 SUSpencd Cclmeercee se sete eeene Su 
ID CCMMEISS. |. ccoscececcsceess | Rsecuapecers 1 
June, 1887 2 | June...) il i 
eae, IIS Sl a [seem iL 
Mar., 1883 6 ; Alar 1 
Jan., 1883 fe | gee ae a 
Renee ccinss sss see'see 1 | Sept 
200083 UO ENBEE EEE 19 | Oct i 
—, 1872 17 | Jan | ay 
Jan., 1870 19 | Jan i 1.00 
Nov 188t @ |! VE oe 1 1, 00 |. 
Apr., 1871 | 18 | ri qi se : 
SOOOCCOLEE EERE | Oet 2. 
— ee $3 | Jan. 1 2. GO 
Apr., 1884 coneeesesssccesses Neen western o 1 M ecee IL. 50 ee HY RY NT eo sconn) 94 
Oet., 1886 (octee| 1) ME. se | Ae, Aen a ME os 
| 
Jan., 1881 8 | Jan.... By | J alee 
Jan., 1885 hl VeS teocns il | Semi-mo.. 
-oon 41 fdao....| ee see 
Dee cecsceceeoss Oct.....! 1 | Qa 
Jan., 1879 | 10 | Jan / 1 ie ate 
Oct., 1836 we Ober |ceacces. fh .Qvetecrercre ts 
Bete reiccsiiivscuss 88 | Jan....| 2. NN gee lis. 0d. | Ree sro cc ccooccandcooenneoceoeeeeee 102 
Jani) Ll 18 | Jan.....| 1) Sie 5s.0d. | Suceessor to Journal of Na- 103 
tional Indian Assoeiation. 
Jan., 1872 32 |/Jai....4 Dah WE. se ..e eres 
we, | 7), Aug 1| M aa 
| 
Jan., 1876 | 13 | Jan... i it ANY eeeeore 


a The price given isthe annual subscription in the country where published. 
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| Place of Publication. Principal Title. Name of Editor. 


til. OTHER FOREIGN. 


107 | Vienna, Austria............. Freie padagogische Blatter .. 


108 | Vienna, Austria...........| Oesterreschischer Schulbote......... 
109 | Brnssels, Belgium ........ Bulletin du Ministére de l’'Inté- | Ministére de TEC eN et de 
rieur et de VInstruction Pnb- | TInstruction Publique. 
ligque. 
110 | Brussels, Belgium ........ Magasin des Jeux et Travaux In-} Tedesco Fréres (Bruxelles, Paris, 
structifs pour Garcons et Fillet- Généyve), 
tes. 
A 
111 | Brussels, Belgium ........ MGvAtbeillesrcesesseees CE CONROCILORDEECC naneEEs)| 2014 JENA Ol soooco noone: EOQDOFaCnGona000es 
112 | Brussels, Belgium ........ L'Ecole Libre .............. eeaussyssisesss .| La Fraternelle .. 
113 | Brussels, Belgium ........ fey LEROY TES onconononcoodonoc Relcedeeeytcosees Soe Centrale des Instituteurs 
elves. 
114 | Copenhagen,Denmark | Vor CngQdom ....scccscoeepreccsteoerreee]| LH. Trier and P, Voss. ......... ox 
115 | Bordeaux, France ........ i Moniteur du J eune Age... Mme. Bellier (Marie Klecker)... sae 
116 | Paris, France ........ AeoCnee Bulletin Administratif du Minis ae de l’Instruction Pub- 
tére del’ , Instruction Publique 
117 | Paris, France ............... Journal @d’Education Populaire... Socisté pour l’Instruction EBlé- 
_ mentaire. 
118 | Paris, France ....... hereeere L’Education Nationale.............0. Alcide Picard and Kaan.............. 
119 | Paris, France ........ eeseese L' Institutet .......... Aeesevenssherese(escurs ANG VE SSI OLpeemmers BEEP con.“ conpecadecrso: 
120 Paris, EGranmi@e@cccescresesenee L'Instruction Publique...... Sipe ances J.Guieu .. seccaacetineeeoet eee 
©3121 Paris, France .......- vontees Manuel Général de l’Instruction | Ch. Defodon... Per one occenbocnche co 
Primaire. ‘ 
122 | Paris, France ....... Aacoane Recueil des Lois et Actesde I’In- |............1.6 Fonecon Gade Soisesivaseneeceiieeet sts eteee 
| struction Publique. ® 
123 | Paris, France ..............., Revue Internaticnale de lEn- | Edmond Dreyfus-Brisace .............. 
seignement. 
124 | Paris, France ...............| Revue Pédagogique ......cseseccceceeees Musée Pédagogique .....ssresccoses cee 
125 | Berlin, Germany........... Centralblatt.........06+ soccetescssssoreseeeees] MLinisterium der  geistlichen 
Unterrichts und Medizinal- 
Angelegenheiten. 
126 } Cassel, Germany........... Erziehung der Gegenwart ........... G. Witt mer... seen escesseee 
127 | Gera and Leipsic, Ger- | Die Lehrerin inSchule und Haus.) Marie Loeper- ‘ousaselle. focee sieseee 
many. 
128 | Gotha, Germany..........:| Piidagogische Blatter ..........0 0006 Gy SCHOppa ..iscccsssccccnvssttocsssseeceeeee 
129 | Leipsic, Germany......... “Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerzei- | Moritz Kleinert...........sccoce-erseee eee 
tung. 
1380 | Leipsic, Germany......... Paedacoonim essere: cecemecrneree ss , Friedrich DitteS..essseve seers serene seen 
131 | Leipsic, Germany.........| Zeitung fiir das héhere Unter- | H. A. WeiSke ............ssccocsecsesee cesses | 
richtswesen. ! 
32 | Munich, Germany........ [Pina bemliont <.s...ccsssese scusvieanets w.| DOCIety of same name. 
Som Rome, ltalyeeesesseces< BollethinomWticialen...c:-c-scsrerececs- Ministero della Pubblica Istru-. 
zione. 
184 | Rome, Italy...........sesseee | Ii Nuovo Educatore... eno | teem st ee me decease 
185 | Amsterdam, Nether- | Het Nieuwe Schoolblad .......... see] J. Versluys vase renee 
lands. 
186 | Madrid, Spain................ Boletin de la Institucion Libre | Institucion Libre de Ensefianza .. 
de Ensefianza. 
137 | Berne, Switzerland...... } Der PiGmden.. ---..---.s000sseassarrevaieerere| snes -0¥es vsuegeetemee tse 50207 eee eee 
138 | a Switzer- Schweizerische Lehrerzeitune... H. Wettstein und H, Ri Riiegg... 
and. 
139 | Solothurn, Sie Der Fortbildungsschiiler...........00+ Solothurn Lehrmittelkommis- 
sion 
140 | Zurich, Switzerland .....| | Schweizerisches Schularchiv........ Hunziker, Schurter, und Stifel... 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 
MiSaniJose, Costa Rica.....| HI VI@eSavOrercess.ssorss..0s cocccecsercsrcneeel, -LOMVAQUICZcecce-coscossneencetecedien Pc: 
142 | San José, Costa Rica.....| La Ensefianza...... sidevascascanceemeerees Juan F, Ferraz, director.............. 


va AMERICA, | 


a Pees yres, Argen- | El Monitor de la Educacion | Comision Nacional de Educacion 
tine Republic. |; Comun. 
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Established in , 1882 as Journal 
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BEM SELICS | OCC seilesccceaael Gliscescesscaess 20 fr 1i0 
) | Froebeldes Ecoles Belges, 
then changed in 1884 to Jour- 
nal des Jeux et Ouvrages, In 
\ 1887 changed to Magasin des 
| Jeux,etce. [n1888transferred 
to Paris and issued in sep- 
H | arate numbers entitled Jour- 
i nal des Petites Filles and 
| Journal des Petits Garcons. 
—, 1855|, 34year| Mar..| 1] M... 6 fi |tecetenvessctantet ee, wsasingttsusseooneterees 111 
—.......... i} Byes | Jan... MIN, soe oc (Soe Rereerpe sa rerpecrrracrrerrGeaun teen | LLL 
Jan. 1.1861} 28 year | Jan... HI erence cesses 5.26 fr. “ise ceased in Jan., | 113 
ONO Tete cesses | sossesseesansnscad f ele a it | Bi-mo ......| 6 crowns ste sseseencsccacescterseceeseeees| LIE 
Jan. 1,1880 9 year | Jan.... 1 Semi-mo A168, Joneioocodnannooodnocdade conacdetAcaacnsooe cooSboGan 115 
— 1850 42 vol aoe hy AY aaeeaeeeeee BTS ay | hadsnccodocoacndéooDeccoondedccamsaande isoaseueee 116 
uly. | : A 
—, 1815} ‘8year | Jan...) 1). 5 5fr. | Appears every two or three | 117 
months, 
Jan. 1.1887 2 year | Jan. ME URWile cs vessvcsss 6 fr. Siiscdecustss caus tees vo 118 
Oct. 20,1886 2 year | Oct 10 eee (eS Ds fee. opeicanocconcanssnocconcads sisepessrigsnccenteeeee 119 
—, 1872 17 year | Awa ses TL! ache ee WS fr: leiicesssctesses Rataessieeneserens given WD 
Nov., 1832] 24th vol., 4 Jan. AWW eee GS%Rs | psnacocssonononecdoaqsareecanaccoaanccocoomeccoser 121 
5th series. | 
———) 1847 41 year \ JAD... { W SoQ0cendoo0d 6 fr. OOo reece er ececsceeoeesseeceeseceeesocease. 122 
Mees. 1, 1881 8 year ate: & Bo |i TEE oe. 24 fr, | 6 Siueeess HOES 
uly 
a}: 1878 ite, vol, (n, Ss. )j Jan & 2 MI eecoonecosad 12 fr. Vitesse COCO Coos beoee OOD eSeehee OSECLOE tet ase oeasecere 194 
; Ju eo 3 = 
bovescces Cecveseseseccese ED ose - 1 M a é 7Tmk, | ecccce Peececccecccccereceacs CORSHSS oO acecascesacncce fears 
aeiesss dose 16 year | all IL i) Ee Geese al Tadlkes | [pocooonmsnon0000 oeeeesecseee bene seecscesesesscccece 126 
Oct., 1884 4year: Oct...) 1 Semi-mo... Bunks: fieveeees Meese cinatesesicsvc seieiecese ee 127 
est? | 17 vol, | Jan.) 1 | Bi-m0 wieccleecssscccsecseeenefereee ee ee en 123 
Jan. 1,1546° 40 year | Jan 4 MM Wii cwcueeses SAM, [ecececseesececserecsonesas poondocicnoononc pagonoese BY 
Oct. 1,187 lOvesr Oct SPQRiI || NT ...:.5.4:--: Q MITE, Jacacseseseess ss. sheet asened ¢oesid sauce ose euneamee | 18 
SCOOOCMOCCCHOSR CREE EE 17 year Jan 1 Wee 8 mk. tee eoeceecnen es Hose eset eeerece teeter ascscesscaceasel 131 
—, I1ss3 6 year | Jan... LM. 3560 wales, | eure is donee | 182 
= 1874 RON ioeerteres.) | WE oe ceeiccaces|_-oncsasesesonsens|erserceacersseesostsctercoses csarteceey ea yamme 133 
Be cocevesse Byear | Octew.| 1 | Worse Lire |ccsecececcetssteecateessssssegeiee ee 
BEE ecta sso useoee 6 year Jan..... Li" GE. fecsesetsseeecssceeseeeee cnesnsssemecaeeresseeatees, LBD 
! 
—, 1877 12 year | Jan...) 1 | Semi-mio.. 10 PCSCENE! |. ccstessecsssecosenes scovcig deaaeeeee eee 136 
{ 
Jan. 41,1880 9 year , Jan..... | L eNigee eee 1.50 £0." | cscccavcesscsccsescooreem eee ACOR COCOA AGERE 137 
Jan. 11,1856 83 year | Jan..... Ts WONVEereescce 5 LY, [svssvecsessezcesccvecaseeree eee ee 188 
SoOose OLEEEEE aren 8 year e.. * hgsseeeeacieeeeere 1 fr. § Ten numbers each winter... 139° 
Jan. 1,1880 9 vol. | Jan , 1 A eee D fps |ecocsgucceceeeneetereeecet ene coonecances excess 140 
| oe | 
Sept. 15, 1885 OEMCAL Ht. cnc:seceece 1 Semi-mo COHBURD | poaconaoconcse cncaccosocaccradonoencabognaccineserE j 141 
ee ere Ol. || <0: ceecseeee Leaddcost Bh Leslie 83.00 Iotsscssooesecees ME ce hassecarssaesssses 142 
| 
a 
Sept., 1851 ORG RT Woca..3sstes Motacs eset TEE cecon <oncoon | HACE EEE EERE ere [otenn ensecen scree nsnsnessserscassassteess cas seeees ; 143 
hae | | L 


@ The price given is the annual subscription in the country were published. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


STATISTICS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
[Table 110.] 


Table 110 presents the principal statistics relating to elementary education in foreign 
countries whose reports have been received at this Office. As few countries report their 
school population, the total populations have been given in Column 2, Part I, of the 
table, as a basis for comparing school enrolment. 

Where the latest census antedates by several years the year of the school report, esti- 
mates of the total population for a nearer date have been employed when attainable. 
The fact is indicated by a foot-note. Such estimates have been taken from the educa- 
tional reports, or from the Statesman’s Year-Book for 1887. 

The school ages reported from 35 countries range from 5 to 21 years. From an inspec- 
tion of Column 3, Part II, it will be seen that seven countries report a longer period 
than 9 years, while nine report a shorter period than Syears. The average period is 8.2 
years. The statistics of school population and enrolment in Hungary include the youth | 
6 to 15 years of age, which are accordingly given as the limits of the school age. In 
fact, attendance upon elementary schools in Hungary is obligatory from 6 to 12 years of 
age, inclusive, and upon the ‘‘review’’ or ‘‘continuation’’ schools from 12 to 15 years. 
The latter may be day, evening, or Sabbath schools. In them the branches pursued in 
the ordinary elementary schools are reviewed, and somewhat extended. The school age 
in Bavaria includes also 3 years in the review schools. 

In England and Scotland it is customary to include only six-sevenths of the popula- 
tion in estimating the number of children for whom provision should be made in State- 
aided elementary schools. As the omission of one-seventh of the population in these 
estimates is misleading when the statistics are tabulated with those of other countries, 
the numbers showing the entire child population as given in the official reports from 
those countries are used in this table. 

It will be observed that the school population of England and Wales is given for the 
years 5 to 14, and also 3 to 14; the former is the obligatory school period, Children 
are, however, admitted at 3 years of age, and the enrolment includes pupils as young as 
that, together with a small number above 14 years of age. 

In the case of Finland the enrolment includes pupils in infant schools. 

The ratios of school enrolment to total population, and to school population when re- 
ported, are shown in Table 111. 

Care has been taken to confine the table to the statistics of elementary schools; 7. e., 
schools below the high school grade, which is substantially the same for all countries. 
In a very few instances the distinction is not clearly preserved in the original reports, 
and the totals of enrolment and teachers possibly include high schools. It is certain, 
however, that in these cases, which are few, the totals are not greatly affected thereby. 

A glance at the columns setting forth the number of schools and the school enrolment 
will show that the word ‘‘school,’’ or its foreign equivalent, has various applications. 
It sometimes signifies the scholars in charge of one teacher, and sometimes a collection 
of such bodies forming a series of grades in one building. 

In the case of Wiirtemberg, the number of teachers’ positions is given in Column 12, 
the number of teachers employed not being reported. Pupil teachers are a feature of 
the school systems of England and Wales, Scotland, New South Wales, and Japan, and 
are included in the totals of teachers for the three former countries. The teaching force 
reported for Ireland includes 665 work mistresses and temporary assistants. 

The expenditures reported include as a rule teachers’ salaries and cost of supervision 
and administration. 
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For Saxony the amount includes expenditures for 1,892 Fortbildungsschnlen and two 
schools for deaf-mutes; for England and Wales and Seotland the cost of night schools is 
included; and for Ireland and Jamaica the amount is the reported incomé@of the schools, 
which is presumably equivalent to the expenditure. 

In the following countries represented in the table, the elementary schools are free 
schools: France, Italy, Switzerland, Algeria, British Columbia, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward Island, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Argentine 
Republic, Chili, Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand. In these the cost of elemen- 
tary education is defrayed by State and local funds. The Prussian constitution of 1850 
declared that instruction should be gratuitous in the elementary schools, but the pro- 
vision has not been carried into effect for want of means. For the accomplishment of 
this purpose a bill was introduced into the Landtag in January, 1838, calling for an ap- 
propriation equivalent to five million dollars. The bill passed and was one of the last 
acts signed by the Emperor Frederick. After October 1, 1883, the collection of fees will 
cease and the elementary schools will be free. ; 

In Venezuela the law provides fer free schools, but this provision does not appear to 
have been carried into effect. In the remaining countries a portion of the cost is met 
by tuition fees. 

In addition to the tabulated statistics of elementary instruction in France the official 
report gives a total of 6,090 maternal schools, enrolling 761,692 pupils and employing 
9,219 teachers. The number of pupils in superior primary schools or complementary 
courses was 38,776 (viz, 27,2935 boys and 11,481 girls). 

In Table 110, Part I, Mons. Berthelot is given as the minister of public instruction in 
France. This gentleman was succeeded by Mons. Spuller, December 12, 1887, who gave 
way January 1, 1888, to Mons. Léopold Faye. The term of service of the last-named 
terminated April 3, at which date Mons. Edouard Lockroy was appointed. 
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TABLE 111.—Zatio of School Enrolment to Total Population and to School Population in 
foreign Countries, 
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a Population 3-14. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 
REPORT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE BY THE HON, J. L, BATHBONE, CONSUL- 
GENERAL. 
It 

At the close of the Revolution the state of public instruction in France was extremely 
bad. The law of April 30, 1203, revived it somewhat, and the establishment of the Im- 
perial University in i808 brought abou it complete re-animation. 

The university formed a corps, having complete chargé of education throughout the 
Empire; at the head was a grand master, assisted by a council, all appointed by the Em- 
peror. 

The Empire was divided into as many academies as there were imperial courts (27). 
Each academy was governed by the rector, and controlled absolutely within its jurisdic- 
tion the establishment and conduct of all degrees of instruction. 

A director and an academic council were associated with the rector. In addition there 
were a number of inspectors-general to watch over the condition of education throughout 
the Empire, to verify the capability of the teachers, and to report the progress of the 
pupils. But with all this, primary education was neglected and schools were estab- 
lished only in the communes sufficiently rich to support them. 

Since the establishment of the university changes have been made. There is no longer 
a grand master, but a ‘‘ Minister of Public Instruction,’? whose functions are less auto- 
cratic. Under the former régime no one could open a school without the permission of 
the grand master. By the laws of March 15, 1850, and July 12, 1815, any Frenchman ) 
of proper age and conforming to the laws may found a school of any grade. 
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MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


But the minister’s powers are yet very considerable. It is upon his proposition that 
the President of the Republic nameg and revokes the inspector-general, the rectors, the 
professors of the faculties, and the administrators of public libraries. The minister di- 
rectly names and revokes the professors of secondary instruction, the inspectors of pri- 
mary instruction, employés of public libraries, and in general all functionaries of public 
instruction. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL. 


The council is composed of the minister of public instruction (president of the coun- 
cil), three members of the council of state, five members of the institute, members 
from the army, the navy, the Catholic Church, the Protestant Church, and nine lay 
members; in all, thirty-nine (39) members. 

The council prescribes the course of instruction in all public schools, establishes new 
lycées and communal colleges, and determines what assistance shall be given to private 
schools. It determines further what books shall be used and what proscribed as being 
contrary to the constitution, law, and morality, and grants licenses to foreigners to found 
schools in France; finally, it has judiciary functions, and pronounces in the last resort 
in cases tending to exclude teachers from their profession. 


THE INSPECTORS-GENERAL. 


The inspectors are eighteen (18) in number, and their duty is to collect information 
regarding all questions concerning public instruction in France, and report the same to 
the minister. Twelve (12) of them, together with certain professors, form a consulta- 
tion council at which the minister presides. 


THE ACADEMIES. 


Below the central body come the academies. The rectors superintend the higher 
and secondary schools, oversee the free schools, and control the primary schools. Each 
convokes the faculties of the various schools in his department to devise courses of study 
and transmits these courses to the minister, together with his views upon them. As- 
sociated with him are an inspector and an academic council. These academies are not, 
as the word would imply with us, institutions of learning, but the representatives of 
the Government in the district. 


THE HIGHER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


To complete the educational framework, normal schools were established to train 
teachers for the primary schools, and a higher norma! school to prepare teachers for the 
lycées, communal coileges, and all schools of instruction above the primary grade. The 
pupils are at the charge of the state. The number of pupils to be admitted each year 
is determined by the minister, according to the needs of education. 


IE. 


Public instruction is divided into three grades, primary, secondary, and higher. 

Primary Instruction.—Primary instruction is obligatory, and includes religious in- 
struction, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history of finance; and for girls, 
needle-work., Except in small places, the children of the Protestant and Catholic faiths 
have separate schools, and the sexes are also separated. 

Attendance is compulsory; tuition is freé to children whose parents are unable to 
pay. Every commune must support at least one primary school, or a free school afford- 
ing the same opportunities, but in cases of thinly populated communes they may, by 
the consent of the minister, combine to support a school. Budgetary aid is rendered 
only to communes which are unable to wholly sustain the expenses of their schools. 

Secondary Instruction.—The schools of this grade correspond very nearly to our high 
schools. Instruction is given in languages, ancient and modern, mathematics, the ele- 
ments of natural sciences, history, and literature. 

Belonging to this class are all the lycées, communal colleges, and nearly all the insti- 
prions known as free schools, 7. ¢., giving free tuition, although not belonging to the 

ate. 
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By a law passed in 1865, special secondary schools were established where the dead 
languages are not taught, and special attention is given to fitting pupils for business, 

Higher Instruction. —Higher instruction is given by what is known in France as the 
faculties, supplemented by a number of preparatory professional schools. The faculties 
are those of law, medicine, theology, science, and literature. The preparatory schools 
are a higher school of pharmacy, schools of medicine, chemistry, and literature. 


Ili.—SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


Besides the public schools system there exists to-day in France quite a number of 
schools for instruction in special branches of knowledge; some of these, like the School of 
Telegraphy, are exclusively for Government employ¢s, while others, like the Free School 
of Political Science, are open to the world. . 

Lhe Schools of Telegraphy.—Intended to fit employés of the post-office and telegraph 
system. 

The Military School of St. Cyr.—Corresponds to our school at West Point. This school 
was established at Fontainebleau by Napoleon Iin 1802, but was soon removed to its 
present site. 

The Pyrtanee.—A school for the education of the children of army officers. 

Schools of Manual Apprenticeship.—These are supplementary to the primary schools 
and fit the pupils for the farm and the workshop. The instruction is both theoretical ~ 
and practical. To gain admission to any of the above special schools the applicant must 
either be born French or naturalized. 

Higher Schools of Commercial Studies.—These are devoted exclusively to higher commer- 
cial studies, and designed to fit students to be merchants, bankers, administrators,and 4) 
directors of manufacturing and commercial companies, etc. Foreigners are admitted. 

National School of the Industrial Aris at Bourlaiz.—The course at this school is practical | 
and theoretical study of the local manufacture of cloth, which is very celebrated. For- | 
eigners are admitted by means of a letter from their ambassador or consul. 

Lhe Polytechnic School at Paris.—To fit for military, naval, and hydrographic engineers, 
for engineers of the military bridge corps, superintendents of state manufactories, tele- 
graph lines, etc., and all other careers demanding extended study in mathematics, phys- 
ics, and chemistry. Foreigners are not admitted. 

High School of Mines at Paris.—Extended study of chemistry, physics, electricity, 
mining engineering, etc. Foreigners are admitted free, but no diplomas are granted to 
them; only certificates of study. 

School of Master Workmen of Jfines ut Calais.—To fit foremen of miners, managers of | 
mines, etc. To be admitted to this school the applicant must have worked in the mines 
at least eighteen months. The course of study is both theoretical and practical, six 
months of each year being spent in the school and six in the mines. The course is for 
three years. Foreigners are admitted. 

Schools of Roads and Bridges.—To form a corps to construct and keep in repair the 
military and strategic roads and bridges. Foreigners are admitted after a great deal of 
formality. 

Schools of the Fine Arts at Paris, Bourges, Dyon, and Lyons.—Instruction is given in draw- 
ing, painting, sculpture, engraving on wood, copper, and steel. Foreigners are admitted 
to all these schools. 

National School of Decorative Art at Paris.—This school is open to foreigners on appli- 
cation to the director through the aid of their ambassador and consul-general and the 
minister of fine arts. 

Agricultural Schools. —At the head of these is the Institute of Agronomy, intended to 
fit pupils to be teachers in the national schools of agriculture, to be scientific proprietors 
or managers of farms, and to be capable administrators of public duties where agricult- 
ural and vinicultural interests are involved. 

National Schools of Agriculture. —At these schools practical and theoretical instruction 
is given in agriculture, viniculture, irrigation, dairying, etc., and at Rambouillet isa 
shepherd school. 

School of Horticulture at Versailles. Gardeners are taught their duties at this school, 
the course being both theoretical and practical. 

School of Forestry at Nancy.—To this school foreigners are admitted through their am- 
bassador. The majority of the pupils are those who expect to enter the government 
employ as keepers of the national forests. 

Veterinary Schools.—There are three of these. at Lyons, Toulouse, and Alfort. 

Schools of Arts and Trades.—The central school at Pzris is known as the School of 
Arts and Manufactures. It graduates engineers for all branches of industry and for 
public works which do not pertain directly. Foreigners ere admitted on the same terms 
as Frenchmen. : 
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The other schools are situated at Aix, Angers, and Chilons. Candidates for admission 
must be French. ‘These are regarded as by far the most important of all the industrial 
schools. 

They are intended to turn out workmen thoroughly skilled in all mechanical employ- 
ments. These schools accommodate three hundred pupilseach, who must be French. 

Schools of Watch and Clock Making.—There are two. Foreigners are excluded. 

There are several schools of lace-making and five schools of weaving. In the latter 
the course includes the theory and practice of weaving, designing patterns, and weav- 
ing them, the study of dyes and their application to the cloths. The school at Lyons 
has a special course on the manufacture and dyeing of silk stuffs. The others are situ- 
ated at Nimes, Reims, Amiens, and St. Etienne. 

Free School of Political Science.—This school closes the list of special schools. Instruc- 
tion is given in diplomacy, administrative law, finance, constitutional lAw and history, 
political economy, training and knowledge required by government officials in France 
and by consuls and consular agents, and, in fact, in all branches of sovernment. 

The budget! of the minister of public instruction shows the following figures for the 
year 1879 to 1886: 


| | 
Higher Higher Lycées and Extraor- Primary 


Years. Normal | Communal } Communal} eae Institu- Boe 
Schools. | Schools. Collezes ato tices) | OHBS=E 
yeées. | 

Francs? Francs. Franes. Frances, Franes. | Francs. 
oe 401, 000 300, 000 5,625,000 | 1,500,000 23,350,000 | 59,728, 000 
SSO... condqoncra0 OKO ponoote: | 450, 000 300, 000 6,110,009 | 6,500,000 21,014,000 | $0,155, 0090 
(SS 1 soonsosstionseoe noaspanseeeecoesen| 479, 000 300, 000 8, 470.000 | 6,500,000 32. 685,000 | $3,229, C00 
TE oc ncsasccescasseeesee «| 456, 000 300, OCO 9,738,000 | 9,856,000 59,454,000 | 129, 240, 000 
HESSES)ccee seccee onococtoebcacaoacaoene 500, 060 | 300,000} 11, 274, 000 ) 2s $50,000 77,034,000 | 148,721, 000 
20.28 ep 2900000080 CUO ODO DO USED E EEE 300, 000 | 300, 009 12, 640, 000 | 12,764,000 75,076,000 | 166,736, CCO 
500, 000 | 296,000} 10,739,000 11,987,000 61,621,006 | 168, 408, 000 
HISS6)..... p00 00 CCoECUDCHEEEEE GeaoEe 300, 000 


326,000 | 10,939,000 11,876,000 62,368,000 | 134,919, 000 
| 


Besides, the primary schools receive annually about twenty million francs from the 
budget of extraordinary resources. Many of the special schools are not under the min- 
istry of public instruction and so figure in other schools, The ministry of the interior’s 
budget includes the following schools: 


| School of | School of | Other 


Years. Roadsand: Mines, | Schoolsof; Totals. 
| Bridges. | Paris. | Milines. 
{ | | 
| 
| Francs. Francs. | Francs. Francs, 
SRS AGRE coo cc nin sce eciaceans Maeeascatstee cc crecievasevedenceeevessaecsaiacsaetecont 373, 000 | 284,000 | 64,6 726, 000 
I assoc caasdace soesson agnss eee ay) 360, coo I 85, 000 | 65.000 | 710, 000 
Beet Roos cy ccoecsvistvschiccn anactvct can cedessteverses pagcoNoDESDI0009 i 357, C00 | 299, 000 | 61, 000 717, 000 
MS MOONE ere oecs cossccennsses sucaseecas Sereicceeetesccrscesses peunenoagIogNNOS | 380, 0CO | 305, 000 63, 000 748, 000 
I occ ocsccesseescses scoss ocd pisssvacen 401,000 | 315, 0CO | 70,000 | 786,C00 
Seer NT eee ees oS arcaee ns caer crecievcdescaeveisndecascescsecsiscas sg 4C0, 000 | 328, C00 75, 000 &01, 0CO 
76,000} $39,000 


a sshec nits dosciecenntsisecovecsesscvers are ' 428,000 | 320, 000 


Under the ministry of agriculture are: 


1 


is 
| National Agricult-; Practical | Horticult- 


Years. pester Sona Institute of ural | Farm | ural Totals, 
tas Agronomy. Schools.! Schools. | Schools. 
| : | 

Francs. Francs. | Frances. | Frances, Francs. Francs, 
1S] ee RE coc 916, 000 241,000 730,000 | 468,000 | 90,009 2, 445, 000 
RES SU) Beeeereccccs snncssicvess cenocos seneoonae 1, 127, 000 255, 000 792, 000 | 514, 000 | 101,000 2, 747,009 
HSS ilieeeeesseccescss deoone6a posecooeesons 1,112, 0CO 259,000 794,000 488, 000 102,000 2,755, (CO 
MSG ere nclsves a cossssieccsneccaccescesccsee 1, 155, 000 | 271,000 , &24.060 | 516, 000 | 103,000 2, 869, G00 
IES Soy meets nclescconsescasiarcaseasevceses 1, 136, 0CO 313,0C0 &16,000 590, 000 103,000 2, $55, C20 
SSSA ere ner et eee esses vawcensssessccesencsee 1,167,000 | 278,000 | 828,900 | 649, 006 $4,000 2,954,000 
MS Ss temensieeseseissiccscsesewMoseccsees conses | 1,145, 000 | 277,000 806,000 | 649, 0CO 91,000 2,968,000 


1 The appropriations from the public treasury are suppiemented by communal taxes. 
2 The equivalent of a franc is 19.3 cents. 
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Conser- Schools of Arts and Trades. 
vatory of 

Years. i Arts and 
ay Aix. | Angers. |Chalons.| Totals. 


—— ee 


Francs. | Francs. | Francs. | Frances. | Francs, 
849,600 } 370,000 | 372,000 | 1,072, C00 
394,000 | 421,000 | 416,000 | 1,231,000 
396,000 | 402,000 | 409,000 | 1,207,000 
378,000 | 481,000} 424,000 | 1,229,000 
381,000 | 410,000 | 429,000 | 1, 222, 000 
388,000 | 403,000 | 452,000 | 1,244, 000 
393, 000 899,000 | 447,000 | 1,245,000 
400,000 | 394,000 / 442,000) 1,237,000 
850,000 | 370,000 | 365,000 | 1, 083, 000 
{ | 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
REPORT OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


The following information is derived from the thirty-fifth report of the science and 
art department, whose operations embrace the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland. 

The department fosters instruction in science and art by grants to elementary schools 
and to training colleges upon the results of examinations in the subjects specified, by 
grants for buildings and apparatus for science schools, and by provision for local exhibi- 
tions and scholarships. 

The department also has charge of special schools of science and art and museums 
of science and art. 


SCIENCE DIVISION. 


Elementary Science.—In 1887 the department examined 1,684 elementary schools in 
which science instruction was given according to the requirements. These schools were 
located as follows: In England and Wales, 1,223; in Scotland, 227; in Ireland, 234. 
The number of pupils in them receiving science instruction was 103,088, and the num- 
ber who came up for examination was 62,275, which, with 5,345 self-taught students, 
made a total of 67,620 examined. Of thisnumber 51,248 were successful in passing in 
one or more subjects. 

Advanced Scientifie Instruction.—The total number of students under instruction in the 
various divisions of the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines was 267. 
As in former years, summer courses for country teachers, which last about three weeks, 
and are a most important part of the work of the school, were given in chemistry, light, 
botany, machine construction and drawing, and agriculture and agricultural chemistry. 
These courses, which consisted of lectures and laboratory practice specially adapted to 
the particular class of students, were attended by 182 teachers. 

Courses of lectures in biology, chemistry, and mechanics were also given to working- 
men. The number of tickets sold at sixpence each being, for the three courses, 295, 458, 
and 357, respectively. 

The number of students attending the Royal College of Science, Dublin, was eighty. 
A course of fifteen voluntary lectures on elementary chemistry given during the first half 
of the year was attended by ttventy-seven students and a similar course of seventeen 
lectures on mechanics was attended by eight students. 

The growing appreciation of science instruction in the Kingdom is indicated by the 
steady increase in the number of students pursuing the same and in the marked im- 
provement in results. As compared with 1877 the number of students receiving in- 
struction in elementary science in 1887 showed an increase of 84 per cent.; the number 
presenting themselves for examination, increase of 96 per cent.; and the number passing, 
increase of 974 per cent. 


ART DIVISION. 


Drawing in Elementary Schools.—In 1887 drawing was taught in 3,979 elementary 
schools; of these 516 were situated in Scotland and under the inspection of the Scotch 
education department, by whom the grants were paid. The numberof pupils and pupil 
teachers examined for results in drawing in these schools was 684,306. 

Examinations were also held in fifty-one training colleges in the five subjects of the 
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drawing certificate. These subjects, with the number of siudents examined and pass- 
ing in each, were as follows: 


| Number of 


? : Number 
Subjects. Students | =...; 
| Examined. Passing. 
ee ee ot ees [- me 

SS ee 1, 700 715 
PRM TEST APMRCUTE WGI LN cols cscs ca s=ceccerscioseeecesterertircssresesancedsesterncessscumsenessnaccesese | 1, 624 959 
BG CCINAGONVIIND 10, ~ccsceresccscccecsccsces 1,871 895 
Perspective..........cccee 200 ra 1,758 1, 084 
Me aS CUMRISCIMCAL CU NNPION Cone sneciecs«vclleiiesteasedearsicoacoscectss/s:-cenescercsneccarescccassidecceseeane sce 1,643 1, 008 


Art Schools and Art Classes.—The total number of students receiving instruction in schools 
of art and art classes aided by the department was 74.701, in addition to which 122 
schools unaided by the department were examined. Inthe National Art Training School, 
Sonth Kensington, 590 students were under instruction. The system of having short 
courses of instruction at South Kensington for teachers of provincial schools during the 
summer vacations, which had been found so advantageous for science teachers, was ex- 
tended to those in art in the skhmmer of 1857. The experiment was successful in every 
way. 

Expenditure of Department.—The expenditure of the department for the financial year 
1887-88 amounted to $2,093,771, which was apportioned as follows: Expenses of ad- 
ministration, including central staff office, $137,109; direct payments, prizes, etc., to 
encourage instruction in science, $498,268; direct payments, prizes, etc., to encourage in- 
struction in art, $473,077; services common to both science and art instruction, $283,994; 
institutions supported or aided by the state through the department of science and art, 
$270,611, and the South Kensington and Bethnal Green Jiuseums, including the expenses 
of circulation of science and art objects to country institutions, $425,712, 


OPERATIONS OF THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT, SCOTLAND. 


With respect to the act of 1887 providing for technical education inScotland the com- 
mittee of council on education say: 

**The technical schools act (Scotland) has opened to schoo! boards a new field of op- 
erations in regard to a branch of education to which public attention has of late been 
very closely directed, and which greatly affects the future of secondary schools. In view 
of the fact that the act came Into force afier the recent elections of school boards, we 
thought it right to issue a circular letter on the subject in anticipation of those elections, 
pointing out the character of the operations possible, and inviting the attention of the 
constituencies to the new powers which would be vested in their representatives, and 
to the various systems of technical education already established elsewhere. 

‘*Itis a matter of regret that the subject does not appear to have been very prominently 
brought forward during the elections, and that schocl boards, perhaps, as a consequence, 
show some hesitaticn in starting upon any new operations. We have now received three 
hundred and eighty-one replies to cur inquiry which was addressed to nine hundred and 
eighty-one school boards, and only a very small number of these indicate any intention 
of taking action under the act. We are not disposed to infer from this that the subject 
is disregarded, and, on the contrary, we believe that it is attracting that attention which 
its importance and urgency demand, and thai discussion is now doing much to define 
the proper aims and methods of such instruction. School boards naturally feel hesi- 
tation about launching upon new expenditure, and are, perhaps, disposed to watch the 
results of experiments elsewhere. We feel confident that they will be ready to follow 
the example of those who are bold enough to enter upon the work, and, in once more 
drawing attention to the vital importance of the question, we can assure the local au- 
thorities of our zealous co-operation in any efforts which they may make. ‘We have 
already referred to certain branches of technical education which come within the sphere 
of the elementary schools, particularly to drawing, agriculture, and the industrial in- 
struction of girls; and we are ready to consider auy proposals by which these may be 
developed, and by which they may be carried on in secondary end evening schools. 
Technical instruction is already very considerabiy developed in several of the higher 
schools.’ 

‘In a private school of well-established position we have found a commercial depart- 
ment very thoroughly developed, and we shail watch with interest this experiment of 
giving instruction in the details of office work. In any project for the advancement of 


ca 
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technical education we wovld again impress upon school boards the importance of en- 
listing the co-operation and sympathy of those who represent the manuzacturing and in- 
dustrial interests of each district; and we would, in reference to the difficulty of isolated 
action which has been felt by some boards, point out the powers of combination between 
different boards which are given by the act. Weare convinced that it is only by such 
co-operation and combination that a system of education which may undoubtedly re- 
quire considerable expenditure, but which justifies that expenditure by the important 
influence it may have upon national prosperity, can be successfully established.’’ 


a 


INSPECTION OF SECONDARY:SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 


In 1885-86 the Scotch education department undertook the inspection of secondary 
schools. 

Their report of this work for the current year (7, e., 1887-88) contains many observations 
of general interest. As was expected the immediate result of the inspection was the ex- 
posure of defects in the schools. With respect to this particular the committee say: 

‘*We found the schools in many cases working under adverse conditions, with insuffi- 
cient resources andstaff, and with a curriculum inadequate to modern demands. We found 
no common standard, and a very wide divergence between the range and achievement of 
schools nominally of the same class. There was much earnestness shown by the gen- 
eral body of the teaching staff, and, generally, there was a desire on the part of managers 
to increase the efficiency of the school under their charge, but there seemed to be con- 
siderable doubt and difference of opinion as to the proper aims and organization of a 
secondary school.’’ 

The beneficial results of the inspection are already noticeable. ‘‘The number ofschocls 
under inspection has increased from thirty-eight to forty-seven, twenty-two being hivher 
class public schools, seventeen endowed schools, and eight schools under voluntary man- 
agers who have invited the inspection of the department. 

"x # % ‘In one or two cases renewed inspection has shown the adverse conditions to 
be almost insuperable, and has led managers seriously to consider the organization of the 
school on a new basis. In other cases a school is found to fail from causes which are 
evidently accidental and temporary. Butasarnule the inspection has given evidence of 
renewed activity of a curriculum developing soas to meet modern requirements and of 
a more defined aim and improved organization. Special and increased attention is evi- 
dently given to the instruction in science, although in some cases the inspectors have 
found that it was more developed on what may be called the bookish than the practical 
side. Modern languages are taught in some cases with very considerable success, but 2 
difficulty evidently arises which wiil occur to most of those interested in these languages 
as a branch of education, as to the different aims for which they may be studied—for the 
sake of the training of the mental faculties by careful grammatical accuracy, on the one 
hand, and for the sake of developing the imitative and conversational faculty, on the 
ground of its practical value, on the other. The reconcilement, as far as possible, of 
these two aims is a question which most urgently demands the attention of those wko 
are best qualified to guide public opinion on the subject. In English we have found 
evidence of much sound work, although there appears to be some disposition, which we 
regret, to lay aside the study of history and geography in the more advanced classes, where 
it is especially valuable in training the judgment and widening the interests of the 
scholars, and to confine the instruction in these subjects to the elementary facts, learned 
by rote in the earlier classes. 

‘In what are commonly called the university subjects, Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
the instruction is evidently, on the whole, sound and thorough, and in the last-named 
the Scotch higher schools are remarkably weli advanced. 

x * * “Tn connection with the inspection cf higher schools the department has 
this year carried out the plan of a leaving-certificate examination. This was under- 
taken after careful consultation with the universities and with the authorities of second- 
ary or higher class schools. 

‘Various professional bodies have announced their readiness to accep: the certificate 
granted by the department, in lien of the preliminary examination required from those 
entering upon a course of professional study. The examination will thus contribute 
materially to concentration of work in the secondary schools, where much inconven- 
lence has been caused by the necessity of preparing pupils for various examinatious, of 
much the same standard, but based, in each case, upon different prescribed books. The 
certificates have been issued of three grades, honors, first grade, and second grade. 

‘The total number of candidates for the same was §72, in six subjects, snd out of a 
possible number of 2,925 certificates, 2,334 were issued in ‘the various grades.”? 
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EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


REPORT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE BY THE HON. BOYD WINCHESTER, MINISTEL 
RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Since the day of Pestalozzi the science of pedagogism has received much attention, and 
to-day enjoys a high rank in Switzerland., A Switzer will tell you that no boy, no girl 
exists in the Confederation, save idiots and those under school age, who cannot read and 
write. The exceptions to this rule are not sufficient to constitute an ‘illiterate class. They 
have laid broad and deep the foundations of an admirable system of public instruction. 
The law declares that the happiness of the people is to be found in good morals and good 
instruction, and that in a free country every citizen should have placed in his reach an 
education fitting him for his rights and his duties. The primary business of the state 
in Switzerland may besaid to be keeping school. A school is one of the first things pres- 
ent to the eyes of a Swiss child and one of the last things present to the mind of a Swiss 
man. It comes to him in his cradle and attends him to his grave. On coming to a cer- 
tain age the right to stay at home and play ceases. He is a member of a commune, and 
the commune will not suffer him to live and grow up in ignorance. The school seizes 
him, holds him fast for years and rears him into what he is tobe. Ifa school is fate to a 
Swiss child, the vision comes to him pleasantly in likeness ofa fairy. The fairest edifice 
a Swiss can see, when he goes out to walk, is his village school, his city school, or his can- 
tonal school. The court- -house, jail, town hall may be concealed insome obscure corner, 
but a schvol is sure to be in sight, the pride of every village slope and every city square. 
In travelling over Switzerland last summer there was not one court-house of sufficient 
architectural dignity to attract attention; a nearly two years’ residence in Berne has not 
discovered that legal forum (which, in every American city, isthe most conspicuous struc- 
ture), but everywhere are to be seen commodious and handsome public school buildings. 
With the exception of the Federal Hall at Berne, and the Federal Tribunalat Lausanne, 
the Polytechnic, in Zurich, is the finest edifice in thecountry. Thechildren areso much 
accustomed to regard the school-house as the foremost building in a city that it is related 
that a Swiss, with his child, visiting France, and, being at Versailles, he heard her clap her 
hands and cry with glee, ‘‘Look here, papa; here is the school-house!?? It was the gar- 
den front of that magnificent pile. The school in Switzerland is made to the child, by 
public and private acts, a centre of happy thoughts and pleasant times. It shares the 
joys of home and the rewards of church. At school a Swiss boy finds his mates with 
whom he learns to sing and play, to drill and shoot. The teacher is to him a father. 
With that teacher he will grow into a man, assisted on his way with care and love, un- 
mixed with either foolish fondness or paternal pride. All bright and pleasant things are 
grouped about him, and in after-time those class-room days will always seem to him the 
merriest of his life. 

Philanthropy and love of home, two very prominent Swiss characteristics, the un- 
failing and fruitful source of so many virtues, make the people desirous of giving every 
chance to their children; and they are proud of and cheerfully spend their money on 
their schools. ‘The school, the pupil, the teacher, are forever in the publiceye. The 
scholars promenade the streets with music, flags, and songs. All men make room for 
them, salute them, glory in them as the highest product of the state. 

The Swiss school organization proper may be said to date from 1830, and has for its 
basis the system of Pestalozzi (originally developed here by that celebrated philosopher 
and savant, who more than a century ago lived at Yverdun, his school-house being an 
ancient castle erected by the Count of Zahringer in the twelfth century), a system that 

has furnished a model for the rest of Europe, and especially for Germany. The depart- 
ment of public instruction is the most important and expensive branch of the cantonal 
government. The two (great items of expense which appear in the budget of a Swiss 
canton are the roads and public instruction. The sums bestowed on these are immense, 
relative to the total means of the cantons, standing far ahead of the army, which is a 
very startling fact in Europe, where the cost of the public forces, in times of absolute 
peace, is nearly fourteen times that of the public schools. The last report published 
for 1837 shows that the twenty-two cantons expended for schools about 10,800,000 
francs, which is the product of school tax, cantonal and commercial. The amount ap- 
propriated for the purpose at this time is known to be very much larger, but cannot be 
accurately given; yet, as giving an approximate idea of the increase, it may be stated 
that the amount expended by the canton of Berne in 1877 was 1,692,411 francs, while 
the budget for this year (1887) sets apart for the same purpose 1, 925, 581, an increase of 
233,000 franes. 

Article 27 of the federal constitution is as follows: 

“Cantons will provide for sufficient primary instruction, which shall stand under the 
exclusive supervision of the state. It is to be obligatory and in the public schools 
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gratis, The public schools shall be so conducted that they may be attended by the chil- 
dren of all confessions, withcut their liberty of faith and conscience being encroached 
upon. Against cantons which neglect to follow these provisions the confederacy is to 
take the necessary steps.’’ 

t will be observed that primary instruction is thus made obligatory by federal law, 
and in the public scheols gratuitous. This gratuity, by special provisions in many of 
the cantons, is made to include books and other school materials, and is extended to 
children of paupers. The Swiss cantons are jealous of their independence in local af- 
fairs, and a proposal to appoint a federal secretary of education was rejected by a large 
majority; but, so far, the cantons have observed in good faith the requirements of the 
constitution. Each canton hasitsownschool law. Theschool age usually begins at six 
or seven and continues to fourteen or fifteen. Compulsory education is not regarded as 
any interference with personal liberty. 

eats who neglect or refuse to send their children to school are cited before the au- 

thorities and fined, and in case of repetition of the offense may be imprisoned. The 
provision of the constitution guaranteeing freedom of faith and conscience in the public 
schools has been complied with by the cantons, in a way suitable to their wants, with 
no unfair dealing, no proselyting, and no complaint. All the schools have religious in- 
struction, and by common consent it partakes of the character of the majority: Catho- 
lic instruction in Catholic cantons, and Protestant in Protestant cantons. Preachers 
cannot be officially nominated as inspectors, presidents, or members of the school re- 
gents, but they may take these places by popular election, which frequently occurs in 
the Protestant cantons, Itis yet a disputed question whether persons who belong to 
religious orders, elaiming allegiance paramount to the state, can be teachers in the 
public schools. The schools may be classified into primary, intermediate, universities, 
and seminaries, or normal Schools. 
* The organization of the primary schools is under cantonal supervision. Generally 
each commene has a public primary school adequate to the demands, and graded as 
to age and progress. These schools are day schools, with annual vacations from ten 
to twelve weeks, and are supposed to embrace the pupilage for the first five to six 
school years. Tie lessons average from twenty to thirty weekly. The pupils of the 
upper classes who are old enough to assist at work at home are permitted toattend school 
one-half of the day during the summer, gr to attend what are called supplementary 
schoois, with only six to ten lessons per week, The expenses of these schools are de- 
frayed by the communes with a subvention from the canton, varying much in amount, 
yet enough so that the public primary schools are free, as required under the con- 
stitution. The course of studies in the primary schools embraces: 1. Religion; 2. Na- 
tive language; 3. Ciphering; 4. Writing; 5. Physical and practical geography; 6, His- 
tory of Switzerland; 7. Elements of natural science; 10. Singing; 11, Gymmastics; 12, 
For girls, manual work of knitting and sewing. 

Connected with the primary schools in some cantons are what are called Secunddar- 
schulen or secondary schools. These are open during the winter months in the evenings 
and on Sundays, and the course includes bock-keeping and business composition, such 
as letters, bills, contracts, ebligations of various kinds appertaining to trade and indus- 
try. In many cantons these supplementary or advanced divisions of the primary schools 
are both free and obligatory; in others voluntary with an average charge of 5 francs. 
In the cantons of Lucerne and Zurich the children from the primary schools are given 
four years of gratuitous tuition in these secondary divisions. At the close of the year 
1884 thera were reported in attendance at the primary schools 455,498 pupils, under 
the care of 8,763 teachers. Sixteen cantons provided 437 secondary schools with 28,500 
pupils. : 

The intermediate schocis present much variety and have only one feature in common, 
that they represent a higher grade than the primary with an enlarged and mere deep- 
ened course of study, extending to elements of literature in the mother tongue, compo- 
sition of advanced kind, reading of classical authors, higher mathematics, and a foreign 
language; for the German and Italian cantons, French; for the French cantons, Ger- 
man. Geography and history also become much extended. These schools do not have 
any pretensions beyond what their title of ‘‘intermediate’’ indicates, There are many 
branches and grades within these intermediate schools. There is what is called the | 

: 


district school and under-gymnasium. In :hese still more advanced literary. technical, 
ang artistic mstructions are given. The ancient languages, Greek and Latin, Natural 
History, Physics, Chemistry, ete., are taught. In most of the cantons these schools are 
tree, and where a charge is made it runs from twenty to forty francs for the scholastic 
year, The bulk of the expense is sustained by the communes; some of the cantonal 
sovernments, as in Berne, pay one-half of the salary of the teachers and stipends of 
fifty te cne hundred francs to meritorious students wishing to pursue their studies in 
the higher schools, 
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The highest degree of the intermediate schools is the high school or gymnasium, 
These are al] subject to cantonal control, with the exception of the canton of Berne, 
where they are city schools and under the municipal authority, They are divided into 
gymnasiunis, industrial, technical, and commercial schools. ‘The course is three years, 
except the commercial, which is only two years. The age of admission is from sixteen 
to seventeen years. The annual charge is from ten to one hundred francs, They are 
designed as preparatory schools for a university or a polytechnic course, The latest re- 
port gives the number of these schools as 58, with 12,500 pupils. Asa fair sample 
the weekly curriculum of a first-class gymnasium for girls in Berne is aa follows: 


] 
9 to 10 10 to 11 2 to 3 o'clock. k to 4 o’clock. 


| 
7to8 | be 
Days. o'clock, (Fto9orelock.|  oiojocic, o’clock. | 
Monday............ History .....| German ...... Arithmetic...|] Gymnastices.| Drawing........... Drawing. 
Tuesday...........| Religion.....| French.,........ Natural his- | Singing..,..... Study ...,............1 Study. 
tory. } 
Wednesday...... Arithmetic. | Geography,.| German ...... French,........ Holiday........... Holiday. 
Thursday....... | Religion ....{ Singing........{ History ....... German ...... Book-keeping..| Gymnastics. 
TAGGLY, ciceo.s00-s-. French ,...,.; German ....., Natural his- |} Arithmetic...) Studly .......ccree00s Study. 
| tory. 
Saturday ...... | sSLsIONs. French... ..... Seger nBhy | Arithmetic.., See Holiday. 


Universities.—There are four of these institutions in Switzerland, located at Basel, 
Berne, Zurich, and Geneva. The one at Basel was founded in 1460, the others since 
1832. These universities are governed by a rector and a senate subject to cantonal con- 
trol, and are divided into four faculties of theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, and 
medicine, They will compare favorably in teaching power, apart from the mere acces- 
sories of endowments and splendid buildings, with any universities to be found. The 
tuition depends on the number and character of recitations, being from 25 to 10 francs 
per week and one hundred to two hundred francs per annum. The degrees conferred 
are equivalent to that of doctor in the German universities and bachelor in the French 
universities. The matriculates in these universities last year were 2,271, including 
107 female students, and divided thus: Geneva, 729; Berne, 658; Zurich, 521; Basel, 
363, anc employing some three hundred professors. In addition to these there is a 
polytechnic school at Zurich, founded in 1855. The property and improvements were 
presented by the canton to the confeceration, which sustains it by liberal annual appro- 
priation, and the federal budget for 1877 provided three hundred thousand francs for 
building improvements, being a portion of one million francs contemplated to be use 
for the same purpose. There were in attendance at the polytechnic last year seven 
hundred and two students, employing ninety professors, 

Seminaries, or normal schools, are established by the cantons and controlled by a di- 
rector of council of education. Matriculates are received after passing through the 
secondary schools and their attendance is from three io four years; they are usually 
lodged and boarded in the seminaries, involving a cost of one hundred and fifty to four 
hundred franes yearly. To assist poor students whose diligence, promise, and general 
deportment are marked there are free and halffee places provided, The number of 
students at these seminaries in 1886 was 1,223: males 835, females 398. It is estimated 
that in 1886 the elementary schools, including the secondary and middle-class schools, 
had a totai number of students and pupils of 525,000. The total poptlation between 
five and fifteen years of age at the census of 1830 was 473,713. To handle this large 
number of students it required about 5,500 schools and over ten thousand teachers. 
To this must be added the 2,973 students attending the universities, with 390 profess- 
ors and the 1,223 students attending the seminaries. Still this does not complete the 
fist, for there are prosperous academies and high schools, such as those at Lausanne and 
Neuchatel, of which noreliable statistics are available. Then private schcols are permit- 
ted, the cantons reserving the right to name the conditions under which they will be 
authorized. Between all the public schools, from the lowest upward to the highest, 
there is an ‘‘organic connection,’’ the university in this natural continuation and cor- 
respondence crowning the work begun in the primary school, 

The teachers of the public schools are nominated by the school comniission and se- 
lected by an assembly of the commune. Teachers of the higher schools are appointed 
by the cantonal director of education and confirmed by the board of education. Each 
commune must pay to the primary school teacher 2 minimum salary of 450 francs; but 
these salaries will run from six hundred to one thousand francs, with free lodging and 
fuel. Those in the cities receive from 1,200 to 1,700 francs; secondary school teachers, 
from 2,200 to 3,300 francs, and teachers in the gymnasiums an average of 3,300 francs, 
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Those teachers are elected for six years, and after service for a certain period are pen- 
sioned. The cantons assist the communes in augmenting the lower salaries and the 
payment of the pensions. 

Atter thirty years of service a pension is paid of not less than half of the salary, which 
was received at the date of retirement. Insome cantons, after five years of service, one 
hundred francs are added to the salary, and an additional one hundred francs for each 
succeeding period of five years. In Basel a female teacher, after ten years of service, is 
entitled to a supplementary pay of fifty dollars per annum; after fifteen years, seventy 
dollars per annum; and then on retiring, after the fifteen years, a pension for life of two 
per cent. on the whole amount of salary received during the term of active service. 

Asa rule the schools are not mixed, and when the commune is not able to sustain 
separate schools the boys attend in the morning and the girls in the afternoon. In every 
hamlet where there may be twenty boys and girls a school is provided. All] scholars 
have daily tasks to do at home; the task at home is nearly equal to the task at school. 
The hours of study, school work, drill and home work, are frequently from ten to twelve 
hours daily. Indeed, you may say that Swiss children tug at learning in a way that 
would create a rebellion with the young American. 

No week day is a holiday, like the Saturday with us. Tach class has so many hours 
of schooling a week, covering the six days. Singing and gymnastics are taught in the 
course, and both with reference to a due development of the physical and moral powers. 

In other countries itis the political or governing class which establishes popular schools 
for the benefit of the masses. But in Switzerland the people—the commune—establishes 
and sustains the school for itsown benefit. Thesame general equality of conditions pre- 
vails asin the United States, and the public schools are freely used by all classes, and 
their establishment and maintenance is a composite charge, made so by the fundamental 
law. Here is found a full realization of the demand that a career shall be open to all 
talents; for no system of education can be truly solid, and sound, and democratic, which 
does not make it possible for the child of superior merit, however humble and poor, to 
mount the highest round of the educational Jadder. 

Every canton has in its organic law some expression embodying the idea that the 
business of a public teacher is to make his boys good citizens and good Christians. In 
some cantons the distinct announcement is found + that the true end of public instruction 
is to combine democracy with religion, so that every boy attending a public school may 
grow up into a good citizen and a good Christian. In the law of Zurich it is declared, 
**'The peoples’ school shall train the children of all classes on a plan agreed upon, to be 
intelligent men, useful citizens, and moral and religious people.’’ In Lucerne we find 
this: ‘It shall train them for life in the family, in the commune, the church, and the 
state.’’ In fact, they all bespeak the ineffaceable influence of that great Swiss peda- 
gogue, who uttered that memorable invocation, ‘‘ Patron saint of this country , announce 
it in thunder-tones through the hilis and valleys that true popular freedom can only be 
made possible through the education of man.’’ 

The Swiss methods of teaching are more gradual, natura], and national than ours— 
the teaching is less mechanical. There is a patience, the avoidance of our hurry, the be- 
ing content to advance slowly, the firm securing of the ground passedover. The funda- 
mental maxim with them is from the intuition to the notion, from the concrete to the 
abstract, founding habits of clearapprehension and clear expression. The system seems 
to be less wooden than ours; it may result from a regard for the fact, so often overlooked, 
that variety in mental food is as important as in bodily food for healthy growth, and 
that children at school are often tired and listless because they are weary and bored. 
From this, relief is found in singing, drill, and gymnastics; and every effort is made to 
interest the children and to adapt the methods to their mental processes. It is a com- 
mon practice with our teachers to give children the rule for doing a sum and then to 
test them by seeing if by that rule they can do so many given sums right. The notion 
of a Swiss teacher is that the school hour for arithmetic is to be employed in ascertain- 
ing that the children understand the rule and the processes to which it is applied. We 
put the abstract before the concrete; the Swiss works in the opposite way. Their in- 
struction, in other words, aims to render the pupils capable of solving independently and 
with certainty the calculations which are likely to come before them in their ordinary 
life. In each branch of instruction this plan and object are prescribed for the teachers, 
and it is thought these are best attained by oral teaching and questioning. In one word, 
they possess and follow a carefully matured service of pedagogy. The attention is easily 
maintained in spite of the long hours, for at frequent intervals, at ieast every two hours, 
the class disperses for a few minutes to the corridors or play-grounds, and the teachers 
lead and assist on the play-ground as much as they do in the school-room—a companion- 
ship of teacher and pupil that is very beneficial and beautiful. Every form of corporal 
purishment is forbidden. No bodily pain nor bodily shame is suffered in the schools; 
and this is a true and correct theory of school discipline. 

A professor, whose school in Berne it hasbeen my pleasure on several occasions to visit 
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for purposes of observation, said to me: ‘‘A Jad has rights; we cannot stunt lis food; 
we cannot Ieck lim up: we cannot put him. ina corner: we cannot crown him witha 
dunce cap; we cannot make a guy of him; our discipline i is wholly moral. Our means 
are prizes, good words; all leading up to ’ public acts of boror. Desire to wina prize 
has more etlect than fear of punishnient. Pranks and mischief take time, aud boys 
who are ambitious to win the prizes have no time to spare for such purposes.’’ But I 
said to him you must have sonie rough wrpes. What means have youof keeping the 
unruly spirits inorder? He answered, Ve expel them; but such an emergency rarcly 
occurs. <A threat or adinonition suffices. In truth, to be expelled from a school is con- 
sidered only one degree trcm 1uin. When expelled onecannot go to another schcol. The 
laws about exchange of school are very strict. No change can be made without a spe- 
cial leave in writing fron the inspector of the districtschool. Expuisionisa public act, 
and there are three degrees. The first is a forbidding of the school, it may be for a day 
or a week; and when he returns his parents must come with him and must promise 
he will mend his ways. The second is removal for a longer pericd, a month, a quarter 
perhaps, when he can only resume his place by an express authority from either the in- 
spectors of his district or his village mayor. The third expulsion is a formal and serious 
ofiicial act; the teacher and inspector must unite in recommending it and the educa- 
tional department must concur.’’ Itwill be seen that thelaw considers that every child 
has a right to come to school, and that this right can be taken away oniy in strict con- 
formity to the method prescribed. Of course this does not apply to the exclusion of 
children in cases where the public good and safety is involved, such as children who 
have failed to be vaccinated or are suffering from loathsome diseases or present disfig- 
ured and repulsive forms or faces. There is very little contumacious absence; the 
children have the habit of going to school as a matterof course and the parents equally 
the habit of acquiescing in their going. 

Therefore the discipline is almost entirely one of seif-respect ard self-restraint. The+ 
children are taught how to think and act, no lessthan how to read and write. Instruc- 
tion is made but a part of their education. As much attention is paid’to the things of 
life as to the things of learning. The child’s manners and appearance are properly y 
cared for. How he walks, stands, and speaks. That his bands are washed and that 
he keeps his papers clean. He comes to regard a blot upon his page to be as bad asa 
smudge upon his face. Said this same professor to me, ‘‘ A book befouled with ‘grime 
is wasted and our simple habits will not suffer such waste. Turn over any of these 
books which are in daily use, no leaf is torn or dog-eared, and no cover defaced with 
scribbling.’’ 

The same observations could have been extended to the furniture and the buildings. 
The desks, though extremely plain, looked as if they were daily washed and polished; not 
a spot or splash of ink was to be seen on their bright surface. The large halls and spa- 
cious staircases showed no scratch or scrawl of the walls and no bits cf paper on the floors. 
The children are evidently used to strangers visiting their schools. since their attention 
does not for a moment leave their work, to gaze in wondering curiosity at them. You 
look around the room containing some tifty ‘boys or girls from seven to ten years old and 
when informed that they represent all classes from the patrician to the poorest peasant, 
your first impression ig one of surprise to find them all so neatly and decently clad. and 
none dirty. ragged, or shoeless. The enquiryis naturally mede, Howis this? *‘ Yes,”’ 
they say, ‘‘Some, not many, come to us that way. but they do not remain that way 
long. For dirt is but a habit of the eye. and habits of the eye are quickly changed. 
We wash the dirty ones and send them home with shining skins. A mother gets ts ashamed 
on finding that some other woman, or it may be a man, has had to wash her child. 
The child also becomes mortified, for all the little ones around him are clean andso two 
or three school washings result in having it afterwards done at home.”’ 

Science teaching is assuming a very prominent position in the Swiss school. This 
science teaching familiarizes the student with the universe in which he lives, and makes 
him, in the presence of the great laws and forces of nature, not a stranger but a child at 
home. It is being accepted * that the system of education must be brought i into closer re- 
lation to the new and far advanced knowledge of the time. It is being reccgnized that 
science is one of the moulding influences of the modern world: thatit is at the foundation 
cf material progress; that it is the basis on which much of the manufacturing industry 
and commerce rests; that many of the chief social ameliorations of the day are due to 
its influence; that some knowledge of science is indispensable in the elementary public 
school education of to-day. The ‘industrial world has been made what it is by scientific 
discovery. Its prosperity must depend on the spirit of scientific knowledge amoug the 
masses of its workers, and it is only by the practical application of such knowledce to 
industrial processes that a country can hope to hold its own in the strugale of national 
competition. 

Again, the genius of invention has succeeded in producing by machinery cheap and 
serviceable imitations of almost every necessary of life hitherto the result of skilled 
labor; that is, the artisan is dally more and more becoming the servant of automatic 
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tools. All industries, even the pettiest, tend to centralization inafewhands. In other 
words, if the work-shop is to hold its own against the factory it can do so only by super- 
ior taste and finish, the results of methodical, technical, industrial education and train- 
ing. Itis inevitable that in the struggle for existence the ‘‘ fittest ’’ will prove to be 
those who combine intellectual knowledge with the practical knowledge necessary for 
the production of wealth. The claims of technical education have taken a strong hold 
on the educators of Switzerland as well as on the broadest and best trained of her public 
men. They have foreseen the necessity for that delicacy of touch and accuracy of eye 
(that have made Swiss mechanics, in some departments, the best in the world) to be 
trained and educated for a supremacy ina field of wider range and more varied scope. 
This important question is attracting a constantly increasing amount of attention here, 
and much progress has been made in the establishment of industrial and mantal train- 
ing schools, a review of which it was my purpose to include in this report; but finding 
that it has already extended to such a length, it is deemed best to reserve for a Separate 
supplemental report technical and industrial education in Switzerland. 


ay 


EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA. 


In addition to the statistics of elementary education in India, presented in Table 110, 
the following information is derived from the latest official report: ~ 

Comparisons are instituted with the corresponding conditions for 1881-82, the year in 
which the royal commission investigated the workings of the education act with a 
view to devising measures for the improvement of the system. 

In 1881-82 there were 3,932 secondary schools for boys, attended by 215,731 pupils; 
149,265 attending the English and 66,466 the vernacular side. In 1885-86 these schools 
numbered 4,083 and the pupils 394,508; 264,918 receiving a purely English education. 
In 1886-87 there were 4,160 schools and 404,189 students, of whom 271,654 were in the 
exclusively English division. During the last five years the number of male pupils re- 
ceiving a purely English education, introductory to a university course, increased 80 per 
cent., while the number of boys receiving a superior mixed English and vernacular edu- 
cation was doubled. 

In 1886-87 the 7,678 advanced private schools were attended by 77,379 students, learn- 
ing Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, or some other Oriental classic. The secondary schools for 
girls, which in 1881-82 numbered only 190, attended by 6,366 pupils, in 1885-86 had 
increased to 349, attended by 23,904 pupils, and in 1886-87 to 357 schools, attended by 
24,904 pupils. 

The third and highest division of the Indian educational system, the collegiate section, 
comprises arts, law, medicine, engineering, and teaching. In 1831-82 the number of 
colleges in India was 85, the attendance numbering 7,582. In 1885-86 the colleges 
numbered 110, and the attendance 10,538. In the following year 114 colleges were at+ 
tended by 11,501 pupils. In 1881-82 the sixty-seven art colleges, English and Oriental, 
were attended by 6,037 scholars; in 1885-86 eighty-six of these colleges were attended 
by 8,127, and in 1886-87 eighty-nine colleges were attended by 8,674. There were twelvé 
law colleges in 1881-82, with 739 students. In 1885-86 there were sixteen, with 1,371 
students, and in 1886-87 the same number of colleges, with 1,602 students. In 1881- 
82 there were three medical colleges, with 476 students. In 1885-86 the three colleges 
had 584 students, and in 1886-87 the colleges were four in number, and the students 
654. The engineering colleges, which in 1881-82 numbered three, with 330 students, 
rose in 1885-86 to fout, with 447 students, and in 1886-87 the same colleges had 474 
students. . 

Passing from the statistics of attendance to those of expenditure, in 1881-82 the total 
cost of public instruction was $6,435,600. Four years later the total had risen to 
$8, 304,000, and in 1886-87 to $8,719,200. Atthe beginning of the five years the Govern- 
ment bore 39 per cent. of this expenditure, while local and municipal funds contributed 
17 per cent., the balance consisting of fees, subscriptions, and endowments. In 1835-56 
the share of the Government ivas 33 per cent., the local and municipal bodies supplied 
20 per cent., and the public the balance. The share assigned to local bodies does not 
entirely proceed from local taxation, as it includes a small sum contributed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The governor-general in council considers that the proportion of the growth borne by 
local bodies should for the future exhibit a more marked increase than it has shown 
since 1885. There should be a tendency to decrease rather than to increase the propor- 
tion now defrayed from the public treasury. Technical education should only be sup- 
ported by the Government as an extension of general education, while it should promote 
such techaical education of a special character as may be applied to the service of such 
existing industries as will profit by scientific research, scientific methods, and higher 
manipulative skill. 


CHAPTER XX. 
PAPERS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 


LIBRARIES AS RELATED TO THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE STATE. 


READ BEFORE THE CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE SENATE CHAMBER, ALBANY, JULY 1, 1888. 


_ By Merivit DEWEY, 
Director of the Columbia College School of Library Economy. 


There runs a tradition of our craft ‘‘ The librarian who reads is lost.’?> Who writesis 
indeed without hope. How grave his case who tries to make a speech! The modern 
librarian is tco crowded with daily work to bring you carefully rounded periods or pol- 
ished sentences. He is contentif able to make his mea wning clear and lodge the thought 
of his mind in yours. 

You listen from year to year to special pleaders. ae man, as a rule, tries to mag- 
nify his office, and demonstrate that the topic in which he feels special interest i is clearly 
first i in importance. fife pleads for vocal music, elementary science, hygiene, gymnastics, 
ethics, manual training, civil government, draw ing. We are convinced of the value of 
every one, but alas, the list of 3 necessary studies is like art, eae and school life for most 
of us pathetically short. We are forced mentally to brace against the carefully prepared 
points of the advocate. For three reasons I ask you to-day to follow me without this 
customary bracing against extreme views, 

1. Ido not magnify my office because it is mine, but rather have chosen it as a life- 
work because unable to escape the conviction of its superlative importance to education. 

2, I come to you without carefully prepared arguments, and ask yousimply to answer 
to your own minds my plain but vital questions. 

3. Most important, the action to which I seek to lead yon, instead of taking mere 
time, means relief 10 your overcrowded curricula. 

What I propose you will see is no entangling alliance, but rather is annexing a conti- 
nent. Were there time I should speak of the admirable work that has been going enin 
both east and west for the last five years between the schools and libraries. This has 
met with hearty recognition, has been often described in print, and is making its way 
rapidly through the country. But this is only the introduction to that deeper relation 
and recognition which is in the immediate future. 

And let me remind you before we begin that the library for which I speak is on 
which few of us have seen, except in promise. Itisa library at present in its infty. 
Remember yeur own history. ‘*Schools’’? were cld when Paul sat at the feet of Gam- 
aliel and the quick-witted Greeks hung on the werds of their teachers in the academy, 
lyceum, and the porch. Bus schools like those of which this convocation is the crown 
are young. When in this discussion we speak of schools, we mean that ideal for which 
we strive, which ought and isto be. Observe the golden rule, and when we speak of 
libraries picture that ideal which I will br ‘iely sketch. Go back neither to the storied 
bricks and siabs of Nineveh and Babylon, nor to the myriad MSS. of mighty Alexandria, 
nor, coming to our own time, to these institutions which in our library evointion cor- 
respond to Squeers and Droaste hai Hall. 

We have many libraries still which have naught in common with our ideal, except 
books and the name; many that seem still carefully administered for the least good to 
the smallest possib! e number. Our evolution comes after yours. We are not so far 
advanced. Barely a generation ago the harmless incompetent, fit for nothing else. was 
set to teach school. . But in their dignity and strength most schools have rew crowded 
out the incompetents. The libraries are following, and already the idea is giving way 
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that men and women, who fail in everything else, and can get neither church nor 


school, patients, nor clients, are just the ones for librarians. Glance with me a moment 


at a sample of the old library and the new. 

The old was located in an out-of-the-way street, specially inconvenient to the majority 
who might want it; the building was unattractive, dark, damp, cold, unventilated, and 
ingeniously inconvenient: many of the books were on shelves so high as to require a 
ladder, were covered with dust, in snabby bindings, protected often with shabbier paper 
covers, soiled, torn, and generally discouraged in appearance; unused publie documents, 
old school-books, ete., nearest the door, the more attractive works in the attic or cellar; 
the shelves unlabelled; the books without numbers on the back, and possibly with none 
inside, and put on the ‘shelves haphazard as they had come in, or in a classification so 
coarse that a reader seeking matter on a minute topic might require a week to look over 
the disorganized mass of literature in which he micht or ~ might not find something that 
he wished; its catalogues and indexes were chiefly conspicuous by their absence, or were 
sO meagre, unreliable, and so destitute of clear grouping that the only way to find what 
was wanted was to read the whvle catalogue. The library was open an hour or two 
now and then, and closed evenings, holidays, and vacations, for annual cleaning or for 
almost any excuse—on busy days, because no one had time to come; on holidays, be- 
cause the librarians also wanted those days for rest. Finally, and most important, the 
old type of librarian was a crabbed and unsympathetic fossil who did what he was forced 
to do with an air that said plainiy he wished you had not come, and a reader among 
his books was as unwelcome as the proverbial poor relation ona long visit. It is a sorry 
picture, but by no means wholly fanciful. In many places those who knew would 
pronounce it a study from life. 

Contrast all this with the library as it should be, and in many cases will be. Placed 
centrally, where it is most accessible to its readers; the building and rooms attractive, 
bright and thoroughly ventilated, lighted and warmed, and finished and fitted to meet, 
as fully as possible, all reasonable demands of its readers; the books all within reach, 
clean and in repair; those oftenest needed nearest the delivery desk, labelled and nuni- 
bered; arranged on the shelves so that each reader may see together the rescurces of the 
library on the topic which he wishes to examine, kept constantly ready for inspection; 
with simple and complete indexes and catalogues to teil almost instantly if any book 
or pamphlet wished is in the building; open day and evening throughout the year, and 
in charge of librarians as pleased to see a reader come to ask for books or assistance as a 
merchant to welcome a new customer; anxious to give, as far as possible, to each appli- 

‘cant ateach visit that book which will then, and to him, be most helpful. 

These are the facts. The old library was passive, asleep, a reservoir or cistern, getting 
in but not giving out, an arsenal in time of peace; the librarian a sentinel before the 
doors, a jailer to guard against the escape of the unfortunates under his care. The new 
library is active, an aggressive, educating force in the community, a living fountain of 

- good influences, an army in the field with all guns limbered; and the librarian occupies 
a field of active usefulness second to none. 

We will speak then of the relation of schools and libraries as they ought to be, and 
not of the failures of the past. 

It takes the world a great while to learn what seems afterward very simple lessons. 
A happy thought sometimes revolutionizes the common practices of centuries. It comes 
out as clear as lightning in the darkness and the world recognizes and accepts it, as wit- 
ness the telegraph and telephone and other modern miracles. Sometimes the new idea 
crystallizes so slowly that it seems like a geological formation. But whether with swift- 
ness of light or slowness of granite the world moves steadily forward. 

I suppose the man who first proposed attaching a wagon tothe horse and making him 
draw that as well as his load was voted as greata visionary as the modern flying machin- 
ist. But when on a smooth road he proved that the same horse could draw ten times 
as much as he had carried, why the wise old world said ‘‘the manis right. Go to, now, 
let us build ourselves wagons.’’ Then the obstructionist (for the dear, dreadful, omni- 
present old fossil was surely there) said, ‘‘In spite of his proof, the wagons are useless 
for they cannot run on our bridle paths. ?? And there was truth, as there often is, in 
the obstructor’s position. But the world that builtthe wagons has built theroads. And 
when we remember that the builders have gone on to cross the contineat with roads of 
iron and were not dismayed at the great span of the Hudson ai our feet, or at the huge 
Hoosac bulk which we can almost see beyond the other shore, you will hardly think the 
task too great to build the road of which I am to give you a bird’s-eye view to-day. 

If you will follow me you will recognize that without the libraries our schools can do 
but a fraction of their work. They are horses without wagons, engines without cars, 
canals without boats, except such skiffs and scows and rafts as chance may throw upon 
their waters. We must have proper carriages as well as motive power, and then must 
make suitable provision for broad and straight and level roads. 

We are spending our time and money with a freedom of which all the world is proud, 
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to give our youth in our public schools not much information or culture, but only the 
simplest tools which, if rightly used, will enable them to educate themselves by reading. 

Of old it was only the learned few who could read; most of the world were limited to 
conversation. Now, we are told this is an art more rare than music, and only the edu- 
cated few are able to converse; but, except illiterates, everybody reads. Less and Jess 
from living voice, from pulpit or rostrum, and more and more from printed page, re 
people getting their ideas and ideals, their motives and inspiration, ‘The inass of knowl- 
edge credited to nature and observation comes most of it, not directly, but through print. 
The eye, not the ear, is the great gate to the soul. The town-erier no longer rings his 
bell and shouts his message through the streets, Even if told orally, most readers wish 
to see ‘‘ how it looks in print,’’ as an average reader of I’rench wishes to see rather than 
hear the words. Al] that is worth knowing soon gets into type. What a boom if such 
only were printed! 

As we study the question, it becomes clear that the difficulty and expense of reaching 
the people by the voice, and the cheapness and permanence of print make it necessary, 
if we are to educate and elevate the masses and make their fives better worth living, 
that we should, in some way, put in their hands the best reading. I say best, for read- 
ing is not necessarily good or elevating, though it certainly averages much higher 
than conversation because much greater care is taken in its preparation. Labor and 
cost bring into activity the law of survival of the fittest. But if good books average 
higher than good conversation, bad books are more powerful for evil; for when ideas good 
or bad get into book form, they are apt to become vastly more potent. We have thus a 
double reason for our missionary work; to give good reading for its own sake and also as 
the best means to drive out and keep out bad. To teach the masses to read and then 
turn them out in early youth with this power and no guiding influence, is only to invite 
thecatastrophe. Human fashion, they are quite as likely to get bad as good. The down- 
hill road is ever easiest to travel. The world agrees that it is unwise to give sharp tools 
or powerful weapons to the masses without some assurance of how they are to be used. 
Even George Washington got into mischief with his first hatchet. 

The children of another generation will see notbing especially wonderful about the 
telephone or electric light. So we, born to constant sight and use of books, seldom stop 
to think what a miracle they are. As distinguished from the brute the savage has the 
divine gift of speech. And when we think that the vibrations of the airstarted by the 
vocal chords convey to another the workings of the human soul, we no longer wonder 
that speech has been looked on as the direct giit of the Almighty, a power too wonderful 
to have been invented by man. And when, a step higher, the imaye of his Maker dis- 
covered the art of writing, and learned to make spoken words permanent on wood or stone 
or clay, we do not wonder that the savage worshipped the chip that could talk or the bit 
of paper that unaided madeacomplete communication. Has there been anything in the 
world’s history so wonderful as a modern book? 

And remember that of late years the printing press has called to its aid graphic methods, 
color, form, the curves and co-ordinates of geometry and toe many photographic processes, 
so that in many cases the book makes the author’s meaning clearer and more easily un- 
derstood than would be possible for a score of authors with the living voice. In proof 
of this consult some recent statistical atlas or the profusely illustrated volumes in science. 
Or take this very point of illiteracy: Here is a map on which is indicated by darkness of 
shading the amount of illiteracy ineachsection. Or to be more exact, here is a page with 
the list of ail the States at the left, followed by columns representing each decade of this 
century, with the dates at the top of the page. Running across this page, opposite each 
State, is a curved line indicating by its height above the ruling, the percentage in that 
State that cannot write; for cach year the rise and fall of the lines show the fluctua- 
tions graphically. A similar line in red opposite the same State in the same way shows 
the percentage that cannot read. Thus on this singlepage, at a glance, is told with geo- 
metrical accuracy the amount of illiteracy for the whole country; or for any given year, 
by reading down the proper column; or by reading across, the conditions of any given 
State during the whole century; or, by consulting the intersections of these columns as 
on a railroad time-table, the conditions of any place, at any time. No amount of oral 
statement could begin to give soclear anideaas afew minutes’ study of these two pages. 
Similar methods are being applied to almost every subject of human interest. Recent — 
photographic processes have made exact pictures and all kinds of illustrations so cheap 
that a modern book, as compared with those of last ventury, is like a modern lecture on 
Science in which every point is illustrated by experiments performed before the listener 
or by pictures thrown on thescreen by a lantern, when compared with a mere oral state- 
ment which, however skilful the word painting itself and however clearly defined in 
the mind of the speaker were all the ideas of objects referred to, simply could not repro- 
duce them as clearly in the minds of the listener. 

Emerson says: 

‘Consider what ycu have in the smallest chosen library. A company of the wisest 
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and wittiest men that could be picked out of all civil countries in a thousand years have 
set in best order the results of their learning and wisdom. The men themselves were 
hid and inaccessible, solitary, impatient of interruption, fenced by etiquette, but the 
thought which they did not uncover to their bosom friend is here written out to us, the 
strangers of another age.’’ 

And his friend Carlyle adds: 

‘Of the things which man can do or make here below, by far the most momentous, 
wonderful, and worthy, are the things we call books.’ 

Reading isa mighty engine, beside which steam and electricity sink into insignifi- 
cance. Four words of five are written: ‘It will do infinite .?’ It remains for 
us to add ‘‘ good”? or ‘‘ill.”?) Whatcan we do? Good advice and example, encourage- 
ment of the best, addresses, ali these help, but no one questions that the main work is 
possible only through the organization and economy of free public libraries. Many have 
practically accepted this fact without clearly seeing the steps that have led toit. It is 
our high privilege to live when the public is beginning to see more than the desirability, 
the absolute necessity, of this modera, missionary, library work. 

With the founding of New England it was recognized, though opposed to the traditions 
of great powers in church and state, that the church alone, however great its pre-emi- 
nence, could not do all that was necessary for the safety and uplifting of the people. 
So side by side they built meeting-house and school-house. The plan has had a long 
and thorough trial. None of us are likely to question the wisdom of bringing the school 
into this prominence, but thoughtful men are to-day, more than ever before, pointing 
out that a great someting is wanting and that church and school together have not suc- 
ceeded in doing all that was hoped or all that is necessary for the common safety and 
the common good. The school starts the education in childhood; we have come to a 
point where in some way we must carry iton. The simplest figure cannot be bounded 
by less than three lines. The lightest table cannot be firmly supported by less than a 
tripod. No more can the triangle of great educational work, now well begun, be com- 
plete without the church as a basis, the school as one side, the library the other. The 
pulpit, the press, and wide-awake educators everywhere are accepting this doctrine. 
There is a general awakening all along the line. The nationis just providing in the 
Congressional Library a magnificent home for our greatest collection cf books; the 
States are passing new and more liberal laws to encourage the founding and proper sup- 
port of free libraries; individuals are giving means for establishing these great educa- 
tional forces as never before. Witness Walter Newberry’s three millions to Chicago, 
Mrs. Fiske’s million and:a half to Cornell University, Enoch Pratt’s million and a half 
to Baltimore, Judge Packer’s half-million for the library of Lehigh, Andrew Carnegie’s 
proffered quarter-million to Pittsburg, and proudiy at the head, . greatest of all library 
gifts, Governor Tilden’s five to ten millions left to New York, not to mention the hun- 
dreds of smaller gifts which mark the last few years New, large, and beautiful build- 
ings are being rapidly provided; new libraries are being started at the rate of one to 
three each week; old oves are taking on new life and zeal; Sunday-school and church 
libraries are organizing to enlarge and make their work more effective, and a great field 
of usefulness, at present hardly realized, is opening in this special direction; schools 
are being brought into direct and active relations with local public libraries. To one 
studying this great problem, the air is full of the signs of the time. As with the free 
school, so again, New England leads in free libraries, but her example is being followed 
with constantly increasing rapidity. 

Our fathers had to revise their ideas and ihifediee the free schools as an essential 
factor. The time has come when we must revise our conceptions of education, or reftise 
to recognize very significant facts. 

Education is a matter of a life-time. We provide in the schools for the first ten or 
fifteen years and are only come to the threshold of seeing our duty to the rest of life, 
We begin to see that the utmost that we can hope for the masses is schooling till they 
can take the author’s meaning from the printed page. Ido not mean merely to pro- 
nounce the words or pass the “tests for illiteracy, but to wnaderstand. Observation has 
convinced me that the reason why so tnany people are not habitual readers is, in most 
. cases, that they have never really learned to read; and, startling as this may seem, tests 
will show that many a man who would resent the charge of illiteracy is wholly unable 
to reproduce the author’s thoughts by iccking at the printed page. And even with this 
tremendous modifier of the real number of readers we lose ground. Jam no pessimist. 
I have no sympathy with croakers. Iam proud to the last degree of the great work 
thatis being done. But we cannotshut oureyes tothe census. In 1870 fitteen per cent. 
of illiterates seemed an ugly item, but it had grown to seventeen per cent. in 1880, in spite 
of all our millions and all our boasts. Of the children of school age in this creat State, 
how pitifully few get beyond the grammar school? And of those who become acrdemic 
pupils, how many “enter college? And to the saving remnant that graduates from col- 
lege, how much of the knowledge of after-life came from schools and how much from 
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reading? We must face the facts. We must siruggie to teach our masses to read in our 
schools. ‘Then they must become bread-winners; and if we carry on their education we 
must do it by providing free libraries which shall serve as high schools and colleges for 
the people. Our schools, at best, will only furnish the tools (how rudimentary those 
tuols for most people uow), but in the ideal librari ics, toward which we are looking 
to-day, will be found the materials which, with these tools, may be worked up into 
good citizenship and higher living. The schools give the chisel; the libraries the mar- 
ble; there can be no statues without both. As this fret becomes more generally recog- 
nized, the time draws nearer when tlie traveller will no longer ask have you a library, 

but where is the library, assuniing its existence as much as he now assumes that there 
must be a church and school and post-office. 

But if the library is to do the ideal work that we have in mind it must have some of 
the ideal qualities on which such work depends. This means a library differing niate- 
rially froni both the types most familiar in the past, which we may call storage and 
recreation libraries. The firstis astore-house, acistern, an arsenal, mediwval in its spirit, 
a literary miser, always getting in, seldom giving out. It was for holding and preserv- 
ing, and not for use, and is best illustrated by the miser who gets gold not to spend, but 
merely for the satisfaction of possession. The European libraries are largely of this char- 
acter, as are most State and government collections. 

The recreation type is a mental candy shop, and at the other extreme in every feature. 
It is wholly for use, but the use is wholly for amusement. It could be illustrated bya 
school that taught only games, or a hotel that in its dining-room served only sweet- 
meats. It has, to be sure, some excellent books, but supplied to meet the taste of its 
pleasure- seekers, as the confectioner gives those ‘who wish it a bit of good bread to eat 
with their ice-cream. 

Surely every library ought to have an ambition to get and preserve books, and surely 
some place should be found in every general collection for fiction and humor. These 
ought, however, to be the embroidery, and not the web. A circulating library, run asa 
business, will of course take on the latter character, and supply whatever will be most 
readily taken by its customers. But the library in which we are interested to-day com- 
bines the yood features of both these with others of its own, and is the institution that 
deserves the name of people’s university. It might well copy that broad legend from 
the seal of Cornell, ‘‘An institution where any person may find instruction in any study.”’ 
Perhaps we should more clearly recognize its proper functious and be in less danger of 
confusing it with old ideas if we called it not a ‘‘library,’’ but a ‘‘ people’s university.”’ 

To the making of such a library many elements contribute. A building will not do 
it, though it be as beautiful as the Taj and as great asthe Coliseum. Money and books, 
though essential, will not of themselves make such a library. I recall visiting a mag- 
nificent pbuilding on which about a million dollars had been spent. In it were many 
valuable books. It was in a great city, and a thousand readers daily ought to have found 
their way through its opendoors. When I looked with surprise at the four or five readers 
who seemed lost in its superb rooms, my witty friend, the chief librarian, said, ‘‘ Why, 
there is hardiy a day passes that some one does not come into this library.’”’ 

And I recall a similar illustration which came under my personal knowledge. The 
detective force of a great city were in hot pursuit of a man who thought it impossible 
to hide from them. A literary man, to whom he had done a favor, undertook success- 
fully ito secrete him through the entire day, and after dark he escaped. The place 
chosen, where he would be least exposed to recognition from chance observers, was in 
the public reading-room of a great library, which, like the one before mentioned, was 
famous for the number of people who did not go there. 

We have no time to-day to go into the questions that determine a library’s measure of 
success. Mfere mention of heads must suffice. Its location should be central and ac- 
cessible to all. Its building should be comfortable and convenient. Grandeur plays no 
part in usefulness, Its hours of opening should be long, for the people’s university, 
like the town pump, should seldom be closed to those needing it. The regulations should 
be liberal, with as little red tape as is consistent with the safety ofethe books. It goes 
without saying that books, pamphlets, and serials should be well selected and as liber- 
ally provided as means allow. It would be hard to find a library in which from ten to 
fifty per cent. of its books could not be replaced with others more valuable for its use. 
In fact it is common to find collections where, if the very best could be chosen from the 
open market, one-quarter the number of books would have more value than the whole 
miscellaneous assemblage. After the book come the little-understood catalogues, clas- 
Sification, and analysis, which vastly increase their practical value. 

Only those «with special experience can understand how essential to any high success 
are such appliances. Working ina library without them is like trying to find a score 
of men in a great city without a directory. You may chance on some one who knows 
the man you seek and can direct you to him, but the chances are that you will have a 
long disheartening search and perhaps fail entirely to find him. 
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Finally, and perhaps more important than all the rest, is the librarian. If he can fur- 
nish inspiration and guidance to the readers who seek his help then may we indeed look 
for a true university, whether large or small, for the small library should have all the 
high ideals of the large with the best of their books. 

And such a library is the real university for the scholar as well as for the people. Of 
old the pupil was continually with the teacher, and from his lips learned the sought-for 
wisdom; but the printing-press has revolutionized all this, and to-day many an earnest 
disciple has never seen the face nor heard the voice of his master, but has received all 
his teachings through the printed page. The ‘‘new education ”’ is chiefly distinguished 
by substituting the library for the text-book and dogmatic lecture. Seminaries are 
springing up in the best colleges in all departments. Students are taught to work in 
the library as the main object of their course, and when one is able to use skilfully 4 
large bibliographical apparatus and to get quickly and accurately from a great library 
what he needs, he may indeed claim to have a good education. 

Of late years the college library has been taking an entirely new position. Of old it 
was attached to the chair of some overworked professor or put in cnarge of the janitor 
and opened four or five hours per week in term time only. Now it is being raised to the 
rank of a distinct university department; there are professors of bibliography, of books 
and reading, and at Columbia we have for the first time a chair of Library Economy. 
The libraries are being made as accessible as the traditional college well, some of them 
opening from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m., including all holidays and vacations; they are receiv- 
ing endowments, e. g., the million and more to Cornell University. Professor Horsford’s 
great gift to Wellesley, Judge Packer’s half million to Lehigh, and the long list of fonds 
given to Harvard, the Phcenix gift to Columbia, and so I might go on with hundreds of 
illustrations. New and beautiful buildings, some fire-proof, all vast improvements over 
what was thought sufficient in the last generation, multiply; Harvard, Brown, Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Oberlin, Yale, the Universities of Michigan, Vermont, and Pennsylvania; 
in this State Cornell, Syracuse, and Madison Universities, and soon. In New York City 
alone three splendid collegiate library buildings have just been finished for the General 
Theological Seminary, Union Theological Seminary, and our own at Columbia, which 
has cost over four hundred thousand dollars, and already we plan anenlargement. The 
colleges are waking to the fact that the work of every professor and every department is 
necessarily based on the library; text-books constantly yield their exalted places to wiser 
and broader methods; professor after professor sends lis classes, or goes with them, to 
the library and teaches them to investigate for themselves, and to wse books, getting be- 
yond the method of the primary school with its parrot-like recitations from a single 
text. With the reference librarians to counsel and guide readers, with the greatly im- 
proved catalogues and indexes, cross-references, notes, and printed guides, it is quite 
possible to make a great university of a great library without professors. Valuable as 
they are in giving personal inspiration, they can do little in making a university without 
the library. Just as truly as we found in popular education that the real school for the 
mass of people, and for all their lives except early childhood, was the library, so in the 
higher education the real university is a great Jibrary thoroughly organized and liberally 
adniinistered. 

‘ What we need now in higher education is not more colleges, but more libraries. 
Railroads have largely annihilated space, and for the preliminary training it is easy to 
send our boys and girls a few hundred miles to college; but for the training that must 
be carried on all through life they need the people’s university close at hand where it 
may be reached without serious interruptions of regular pursuits. It is like the post- 
office and market compared to the registry of deeds. One does not object when he buys 
an estate to go a long distanceto record his title, hut when he wishes to mail a letter he 
insists on having a post-office at hand. Higher education therefore demands new libra- 
ries at accessible points throughout the State, and their wise and economical establish- 
ment requires guidance and supervision such as the regents of the university can best 
supply. State after State has partially recognized the claim of the library by passiug 
laws allowing communities to tax themselves for its maintenance, and the time has come 
when the recognition of its true place must be made complete. If New York will not 
now lead, as is her wont, at no distant day the greatest of the States will have to follow. 

If time allowed, I should like to sketch to you the recent development of the modern 
library idea. I merely mention the great steps, referring you for fulier information to 
the Library Journal, Library Notes, and the circulars to be had on application at the 
Columbia Library School. We date active progress from 1876, when, aiter a four days’ 
successful conference in Philadelphia, the American Library Association was organized. 
Tt holds annual meetings, marked among conventions by their practical work and enthu- 
siasm. The same year we started an official monthly organ, the Library Journal, now 
in its thirteenth volume. Shortly after followed that most important practical factor in 
the library work, the Library Bureau of Boston, which undertakes to do for libraries 
such work as is not practicable for the association or magazine. It equips large or small 
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libraries with everything needed (except books and periodicals) of the best patterns de- 
vised by or known to the officers and committees of the association, of which it is the 
tangible representative for manufacturing and distributing improved appliances and sup- 
plies. It secures trained cataloguers and assistants or finds positions for those out of em- 
ployment, gives technical advice in its consultation department, and in all practicable 
ways fosters library iuterests. ‘Ten years after the Journal, which, because of its limited 
circulation, barely pays expenses at five dollars a year, came its co- -Jaborer, Library Notes, 
a quarterly magazine of librarianship, specially devoted to the modern methods and 
spirit, and circulated widely because of its low price. Last of the great steps came the 
school for training librarians and cataloguers, which two years ago was opened at Columbia 
College through the same influence which had before started the association, Journal, 
Bureau, and Notes. You who appreciate what normal schools are doing to improve our 
teaching will remember that librarians need a training school more than teachers, who 
have had the experience of their own school life as a pattern, for librarians till two years 
ago never had opportunity for training and came to their work like teachers who had 
been self-taught, and not only had no normal school advantages, but had never been ina 
school or elass-room even as pupils. As evidence of the growth of the idea, we may note 
that this library school, which began two years ago with a twelve-weeks’ course and pro- 
vision for five to ten pupils, has in two years developed to a course of two full years with 
four times as many students at work, and in spite of the rapidly increased requirements 
for admission is to-day embarrassed by five times as many candidates as it can receive. 
This means a recognition of the high calling of the modern librarian, who works in the 
modern spirit with the high ideals which the school holds before its pupils. Of this work 
I said recently to the collegiate alumne: 

‘‘Compare this work with that of the clergyman or teacher, whose fields of usefulness 
are universally put in the firstrank. Theclergyman has before him for one or two hours 
per week pernaps one-tenth or one-twentieth of the people in his parish. Not so many, 
indeed, when we remember how there are often little struggling churches of a half-dozen 
denominations, where one strong church could do all the work much better. Beyond 
this very Jimited number for this very limited time, the clergyman is dependent on the 
slow process of personal, parochial calls. I yield to nonein my appreciation of the great 
work which he does, and do not forget the constant stream of good influences coming 
from lis daily life, and the many direct efforts he puts forth; but I am speaking now of 
his work as a preacher, and of the limits which circumstances seem to set to it. 

** The teacher has a larger proportion of her constituency in the earlier years, but only 
for a few hoursa day and only in the months when schools are in session. It constantly 
happens that just as she becomes deeply interested in a bright, promising boy or girl, and 
feels that here is an opportunity to develop a strong character by patient work, the child 
comes and says, * [amnot coming to school any more; I am going to work in the factory,’ 
or, ‘J am going to help mother at home.’ For the great majority the work of education 
is hardly begun before the necessities of life take them away from the teacher’s influence. 

‘*But the earnest librarian may have for a congregation almost the entire commu- 
nity, regardless of denomination or political party. His services are continuous and in 
the wide-reaching influences of the library there is no vacation. When a bright boy or 
girl has been once found and interested and started, he is almost sure to continue 
under these influences all his life. It has been found entirely practicable for a skilful 
librarian thus to reach and interest people who have never been in the habit of reading; 
to lead readers into new and more profitable fields, and to create a thirst for better books. 
in fact the number of ways in which peopie can be helped is only equalled by the power 
and lasting character of this influence which comes from good books. Recognizing these 
facts there are preachers who are looking to the adoption of the library profession as a 
way to spread the Master’s word even more effectively than in the pulpit; and there are 
teachers whose whole hearts have been given to the cause of popular education, who are 
eager to enter this newer field, because they recognize in it a still wider opportunity.”’ 

Is it not true that the ideal librarian fills a pulpit where there is service every day 
during all the waking hours, with a large proportion of the community frequently in 
the congregation? Has he rot a school in which the classes graduate only at death? 

Much is already done, and while the work is in its iniancy, it is an infant so vigorous 
as to leave no fears of its manhood. A last great step remains to be taken, and to-day 
and here itought to be begun. The State long ago recognized its school system as one 
of its bulwarks, and fosters it with yearly increasing expenditure. Now it must recog- 
nize educational libraries as necessary companions of the most successful schools. This 
eminent body represents the higher education of the Empire State, which the regents of 
the university are charged with fostering. Tell meif you think they can, without tak- 
ing action, face our facts that the best reading mere than the schools give education to 
our people: thet the colleges provide for only ‘the trifling minority who can afford time 
and money to share in their great advantages; that the influence conceded to be the 
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most potent is left without guidance, supervision, stimulus, or support. When inspe 
tion shows that a school has attained a certain standard, it is honored by being madea 
‘‘vevents’ academy.’’ Can wedo less than give similar inspections to libraries, an 

when one is found doing the high work at which we have glanced to-day, honor it by 
making ita ‘regents’ library,’’ and by virtue of success in its high calling, a member 
of this convocation which represents the institutions that give New York its higher 

education? What greater stimuluscan we place before our growing libraries than such 

certain and official recognition of superior work ? 

Many advantages are sure to spring from entering wisely on this course. I do not 
advocate undue haste. The essential thing is to recognize the principle and then meet 
year by year the growing demand for advice and inspiration. There need be no oblig- 
atory supervision. A library secretary would soon have more requests for advice and 
help than he could well answer. New communities are constantly waking to the need 
of libraries, and would be deeply grateful for wise advice as to the best means of de- 
veloping interest, raising money, selecting, cataloguing, and circulating books, and the 
thousand details which make er mar success. It is well known to the experienced that 
the same money can be made to do double good under wise administration, and yet for 
lack of just such help as could be atforded at a cost to the State too trifling to be worth 
mentioning, many a community either fails to secure its library, or fails to get from it 
all the good that the time and money could be made to yield. 

There are few topics where technical knowledge and experience are so important ag 
in establishing and administering successfully a library of the highest grade in its ideals, 
even though its income be small and its books comparatively few. It requires no vivid 
imagination to picture the practical value to the State if any town, about to found a 
new library or improve an old one, could come to the regents and have, without charge, 
the best guidance for its casé that the combined experience of the library world had yet 
worked out. Time allows me only to lodge the thought in your minds. No expensive 
machinery is required. <A single salary, with a hearty reeognition of the work, would 
start it creditably. 

Such an officer would soon find money and books placed in his hands by those wish- 
ing to give them where they would do most good, and recognizing his superior facilities 
for wisest distribution. The excellent results that have become notable from the re- 
gents’ school examinations would be duplicated in good effects on library interests by 
competent inspections, reports, and suggestions to such libraries as wished them. New 
York’s splendid collection, the best owned by any State library, is about being moved 
into these adjoining rcoms, which are admirably adapted for the focus of State library 
interests and the central people’s university. The regent’s office is ideally fitted to be 
the centre of a system of university extension, such as is marking an era in the great 
English universities, and carrying to all parts of the kingdom the learning of Oxford 
and Cambridge and the other great schools, and for the first time giving them a practi- 
cal connection with the lives of the masses, and making them a new and mighty force 
in working out higher standards of good citizenship. This work naturally centres at 
local libraries. Fellows and teachers from the colleges go out for a trifling fee, to dis- 
tant towns, to give courses of ten to twenty lectures on political economy, history, lit- 
erature, science, or art; indeed, the whole range of the university curriculum is open. 
With the lectures are given references to the best books to be found in the local libra- 
ries, and the common people hear them gladly. Interest is aroused. Many are led to 
read and learn more than has been told them in the lecture. Those most interested 
meet for discussion and further instruction, and the practical results have been so much 
beyond expectation that the universities are allowing work of this kind to be credited 
as a part of a university course leading to a degree. This means that many a man who 
would otherwise spend his time idling abouts saloons, secures instead a higher educa- 
tion worthy the name. Cambridge alone, I am told, has carried on over six hundred of 
these admirable university extension courses in the past ten years. 

Do I hear some one say that New York has tried the scheme of libraries for the State 
and that it has jailed? Withthat story Iam familiar. We have learned by experience 
what not todo. Every great movement is apt to succeed only through repetitions and 
failures. The district school system failed because too widely dissipated and because it 
had no supervision such as I have merely hinted at to-day. Who could expect twelve 
thousand libraries to be administered successfully in a State where there were not twelve 
men that could be fairly said to be thoroughly fitted for the work? 

The great State of New York led ali the rest in recognizing, many years ago, the impor- 
tance of good reading and in trying to meet the want. Seventeen other States followed 
its example, and we ate proud of our leadership. To-day State after State has left New 
York behind. More than once in our national library conventions have we of New York 
been forced to hear her slightingly spoken of because she was doing so little modern 
library work. But no State has yet given recognition to all that this new work implies. 
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If New York will again rise to the occasion and officially recognize the library as a part 
of its system of higher education and give to libraries of the highest type as fast as they 
reach the standards a seat in this convocation as being in fact as well as in resolution 
co-workers with the colleges and the universities, then again shall she wear her crown 
of leadership. If she fails, before many more meetings some other State will have seized 
the opportunity that now is hers. 

Gentlemen of the convocation, it is to-day your high privilege to lead. To-morrow 
it may be your bounden duty to follow. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN, THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 


By GEORGE W. Kyicut, PH. D., 
Professor of History and Political Science in Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


[Read before the American Historical Association, at Washington, December 27, 1888.] 


Many of the members of this association have learned with pleasure that the National 
Bureau of Education, under the direction of the present Commissioner, Col. N. H. R. 
Dawson, has authorized the preparation and undertaken the publication of a series of 
monographs upon the history of higher educational work in the United States. This 
important undertaking, when completed, should be of great value to all who are engaged 
upon or interested in the growth and progress of American colleges and universities in 
general, their objects, scope, and success, their relations to and influence upon popular 
education on the one hand and upon the advance of higher educational ideas and attain- 
ments on the other; and finally, the results of these studies should throw much light 
upon the question, already broad and constantly broadening, of the relations and duties 
(if such there be; of the Nation and the State, under our democratic form of govern- 
ment, in the control or maintenance, at public expense, of higher educational institutions. 

Hearty thanks are due to Commissioner Dawson for this work, and also to Dr. H. B. 
Adams, who has prepared the frst two monographs in the series and who is exercising 
editorial supervision over the others. 

The work in various States has been delegated to different men, and it having fallen 
to the writer of this paper to prepare the material for some of the States of the old North- 
West Territory, it is proper to announce that the following paper is of the nature of an 
essay, introductory to the history of the higher educational development in those States, 
based upon the writer’s investigations and monographs upon the other States of the ter- 
ritory, not yet published, the manuscripts of which he has been permitted to examine, 


INTRODUCTORY SKETCH, 


It is necessary in entering upon the discussion of a subject having no invariable and 
universal meaning either at all times or in all places at the same time, that the scope 
and signification of the subject be indicated at the outset. Higher education is a term 
of this sort, having a very different signification to-day from that of fifty years ago. 
Even to-day the term, at least as practically applied, comprehends something quite dif- 
ferent at Cambridge, or Baltimore, or Ithaca, or Ann Arbor from that at Hiram, or Bat- 
tle Creek, or Chaddock, or fifty other places in the country. 

Without then attempting to set the exact bounds of the term, for purposes of histori- 
cAl study it is within limits to consider the work of all those institutions calling them- 
selves colleges or universities and conferring the traditional bacealaureate degree or some 
modern variation, but to study in greatest cetail those institutions which have unceas- 
ingly striven to embody the true university spirit, and whose strivings and achievements 
have had a more or less noticeable influence in giving shape and character to the higher 
education of to-day. 

The five States of the North-West Territory present features of exceptional interestand 
importance in the history, development, and attainments of the American higher edu- 
cation. Not that higher educational facilities have developed more rapidly or advaneed 
ideas have spread faster and more widely than elsewhere in the United States, but that 
owing to certain facts peculiar, in a considerable degree, to the history of the territory, 
definite results have been attained and tendencies have been started that are exerting 
important infiuences outside the limits of the North-West Territory. 

These facts may be briefly indicated: 

First,—It was in connection with the organization of this territory that the Congress 
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of the United States first made grants of Jand for the endowment of educational insti- 
tutions both primary and higher. Thus the question immediately rises as to the origi- 
nal design of Congress in making these endowments and the influence and effects of 
their action upon the development of educational policies. 

Second.—The territory contains probably the weakest college in the United States that 
is classed as a State institution, and is controlled and nominally supported by the State; 
it also posesses the strongest and most successful university in America that has from 
the outset been controlled by the State and sustained solely by a national grant and the 
proceeds of State taxation. In consequence a study of the history of the territory should 
disclose some of the conditions precedent to the establishment and successful mainte- 
nance of direct relations between the State and the higher education. 

Third.—The territory contains a State which has in operation more colleges than any 
other member of the Union; while in another State of the territory policy and public 
sentiment have apparently tended to check the founding of numerous colleges, while they 
have favored and fostered a few, and notably the State University and State Agricultural , 
College. A study of this phase of the history of the territory ought to assist in answering 
the oft repeated query whether the progress of the true higher education isin any marked 
degree dependent upon the number of colleges within a given area of territory. 

Fourth.—The territory as a whole—the five States now composing it—show in their 
history the gradual but steady development of the idea that the interests of the State 
and of education are conserved by a liberal and hearty support of a State university, 
controlled by public officers and relying not upon private endowment but upon public 
grants and appropriations for their income. There has been a slow but marked disap- 
pearance of the doctrine of laissez faire as applied to higher education and the appear- 
ance in its place of the idea of the advisability if not the duty of State support and cen- 
tralized effort. Not that a State university is to be established and maintained at the 
expense or detriment of private sectarian or non-sectarian colleges, or with the remotest 
thought of supplanting them, but that the public education of the youth of a State be- 
gun in the common schools scattered throughout the State, continued in the high schools 
less numerous and for the most part confined to the cities and towns, may properly be 
completed, for those who desire to avail themselves of it, at a State university equipped 
for undertaking such collegiate, university, and advanced special and professional in- 
struction as the coliective will of the people may direct. 

Much of the history of higher education in the North-West was, however, enacted be- 
fore this idea had received any extensive development or was involved in its develop- 
ment, and the chief preliminary inquiry to be made in an historical study of the sub- 
ject is, ‘‘ By what theories and upon what bases have the colleges and universities of 
the North-West been organized?’’ The chief purpose of this introductory sketch is to 
afford a general, and it is hoped satisfactory, answer to that inquiry. 

The fact that is apt first to impress the most casual observer of educational matters in 
the North-West is the existence of a surprisingly large number of colleges in the five 
States in consideration. The second fact to attract his attention is the unequal distri- 
bution of those colleges among the five States. His next discovery, if he continues the 
examination, will be that in each of the two States that contain far less than their pro- 
portionate number of colleges there is a large and strong State university. In order 
that these facts may be more clearly evident a few statistics must be given here. 

There were in operation in the five States of the North-West Territory in 1886, 93 col- 
leges and universities, conferring degrees, including 5 scientific and technical insti- 
tutions. There were also 26 institutions for the superior instruction of women, the 
majority of them conferring degrees, making a total of 119 higher educational instita- 
tions, not including any strictly professional schools unconnected with colleges or uni- 
versities proper. 

Of the 93 colleges then in operation 1 was in existence in 1810, 2 in 1820, 7 in 1830, 
20 in 1840, 33 in 1850, 58 in 1860, 77 in 1870. Of the 26 women’s colleges and semina- 
ries 1 was in existence in 1830, 5in 1840, 11 in 1850, 19 in 1860, 21 in 1870. Many 
other so-called colleges have been established that after a fitful eareer have disappeared 
leaving no traces except a few graduates and considerable indebtedness. In Ohio, for 
example, 14 universities and 42 colleges were chartered before 1860, of which but 22 
are open to-day, showing the death of 34 colleges in that State alone, or more than are 
living in any other State to-day. 

The foregoing statements show, by 2 little comparison, that the old North-West Ter- 
ritory contains more colleges and universities than are to be found to-day in the thirteen 
original States of the Union, omitting Georgia and South Carolina, and that if thesame 
ratio according to population obtained as in the eleven original States, the North-West 
would have but 56 instead of 93 colleges. 
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Of the 93 colleges 34 are located in Ohio, 16 in Indiana, 25 in Illinois, 10in Michigan, 
and § in Wisconsin.' 

Of these, 9 are in fact or in name State institutions, more or less closely connected 
with the State, distributed as follows: Ohio, 3; Indiana, 2; Illinois, 1; Michigan, 2; 
Wisconsin, 1. Of the remaining 64, 11 are non-sectarian in their organization, of which 
7 are located in Ohio, 1 in Indiana, and 3 in Illinois. Seventy-three are under the con- 
trol or patronage of various denominational or sectarian organizations, as follows: In 
Ohio, 24; in Indiana, 13; in illinois, 21; in'Michigan, 8, and in Wisconsin, 7. Of the 
institutions for the higher education of women 7 are non-sectarian and 19 are under the 
patronage of religious denominations. 

Without counting the institutions for the higher education of women Ohio has more 
colleges and universities than any other State in the Union; Illinois, if she possessed 
one nore college, would rank second, while Indiana holds the seventh place among the 
States, Michigan twelfth, and Wisconsin sixteenth. 

Any adequate interpretation of the history of the higher educational movement in the 
North-West must explain the causes producing this great diversity in the number of col- 
leges in these States, for it is not accidental nor unimportant. In tracing out such an 
explanation it will be convenient at the same time to dwell upon the changing relations 
of the State to higher education, not because the two phenomena are necessarily inter- 
dependent (though some may be disposed to consider them as different results of the 

ame set of causes), but because in this way the necessity of twice traversing the field 
will be avoided. 

Down to & point well along in the present century the almost universal belief was that 
the care of higher educational concerns belonged to and should properly be left in the 
hands of religious organizations; and the practice corresponded to the belief. Indeed, 
the recognition of the duty of the State to provide any free and public educational facili- 
ties of the lowest type hardly antedated that period in some parts of the country. Ohio 
was not worse than other States in this regard; yet Ohio, admitted to the Union in 103, 
had been a State for twenty years before a tax for common school purposes was author- 
ized; nearly twenty-five years before it was made the duty of the townships to provide 
schools, and nearly forty years before any State school fund was provided other than 
that arising from the Congressional Jand grant. When Ohio was settled a separate de- 
partment of education in either State or National Government, unless the writer is grossly 
misinformed, was unknown in American statecraft. As for the higher education there 
was at that time no college in operation in America directly subject to State control. 
A few colleges had received gifts of money or land from the legisiature of the colony 
or State in which they were situated, but they were essentially private colleges so far as 
their management and policy were concerned, and perhaps the majority were under de- 
nominational patronage. Washington, Madison, and a few others desired the founda- 
tion of a great national university, and Jefferson had begun his long struggle for a State 
university in Virginia; but the idea was not often advanced, and was less often accepted, 
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that either Congress or the State should take any active part in the support or control 
or even regulation of higher education. 

The grant of lands by Congress in 1785 and 1787 for the support of common schools 
and a university in the North-West Territory has often been regarded as a definite and 
conscious departure from these old educationai traditions, This position has never been 


substantiated. On the contrary, it seems to have been established beyond question by 


recent investigations that, so far as Congress was concerned, whatever may have been 
the ultimate aims and hopes of individuals, the grant of two townships to the Ohio 
Company in 1787 for a university ‘to be applied to the intended object by the Legisla- 
ture of the State’’ did not constitute the deliberate adoption of a policy of ‘‘national 
aid to higher education.’’ It was on the part of Congress merely a business transaction, 
and there is no evidence that it was considered by any one at that time as a measure 
likely to be influential in giving shape to the educational policy of Congress or any fu- 
ture State. Neither is there evidence that Parsons or Cutler, when they advocated and 
obtained this grant, had developed any novel theory as to itsfuture use. Rather, as their 
ancestors had early laid the foundations ofa college at Cambridge, and had obtained 
assistance from the general court, so here in the ‘‘ later New England ”’ they desired to 
plant a local college, and with characteristic shrewdness discovered that its original en- 
dowment might easiest be obtained from the national landowner. Through the prece- 
dent forced upon the Government by these shrewd New Englanders Congress drifted into 
the policy of endowing a college or seminary of learning in each new State. 

It has been assumed or asserted by later generations that, after it had been decided 
that the grant of lands should be made, it was the well-defined intention of all con- 
cerned that the institution eventually receiving the benefit of this endowment should 
be in a broad sense a State institution closer in its organic relations to the Government 
and people than a college on a private foundation. Careful investigation has shown this 
assumption to be erroneous. The idea of State support, regulation, and control ofa 
college or university, involving a wide departure from prevalent theories, was not so 
suddenly and easily implanted in the West. 

The only conditions attached by Congress to the grant of Jand were (1) as to the lo- 
cation of the grant, and (2) that it should ‘‘ be applied to the intended object by the 
Legislature of the State.’’? The grant itself and both these conditions were inserted in 
the contract at the request of Dr. Manasseh Cutler, the agent of the Ohio Company in 
the transaction. But for his persistency no grant would have been made fora university 
at that time. Consequently, his views concerning the nature of the university, if as- 
certainable, should determine conclusively this important point. His grandson says: 
‘*Ofall the plans for the future involved in the purchase this one of a university was, 
perhaps, the favorite with Dr. Cutler.’’? (Memoirs of Manasseh Cutler, II, 33.) 

Until 1799, twelve years after the contract was made and settlements begun by the 
Ohio Company, no steps had been taken to organize the university. In the years 1799 
and 1800 a correspondence touching the university was carried on between Dr. Cutler, 
then resident in Siassachusetts, he never having removed to the West,and Rufus Put- 
nam, in Marietta. The recently published memoirs of Dr. Cutler contain the entire 
correspondence, and portions of it had been published previously. 

February 3, 1799, Gen. Putnam wrote to Dr. Cutler giving a few suggestions concern- 
ing the proposed university, and concluding: ‘‘I hope you will give me your opinion, 
or rather a systemized plan applied to our circumstances and the objects we have in 
view.’’! July 15 Dr. Cutler responded: ‘‘I have attempted to throw my ideas on 
paper * * * but I have not been able to mature my mind sufficiently to satisfy my- 
self, and am sure I should not be able to satisfy others. * * * So far as J have had 
opportunity I have consulted the charters of public seminaries in Europe and America. 
Those in our own country are the most modern and best adapted to the purposes in- 
tended.’’ ? 

August 7, 1779, General Putnam again urged Dr. Cutler to send on his plan, writing 
as follows: ‘* This request I must again renew, and by a systemized plan, I mean a bill 
in form of an act, or law, incorporating A. B., C. D., ete., and defining their powers, ac- 
companied by such remarks as you may think properto make. Weare totally destitute 
of any copy of an incorporating act, or charter of a college, or even an academy; but 
this is not my principal reason for applying to you. It is a subject I know you have 
long thought of, therefore I request of you not only the form, but the substance.’’ * 

June 30, 1800, Dr. Cutler wrote to Putnam enclosing a ‘‘Charter of University ”’ 
which he had drawn up for the proposed institution. accompanied by a long letter in 
the nature of a commentary on each of its sections. This charter, which was in form for 
adoption by the territorial legislature, provided in substance for the creation of a body 
politic by the style of ‘‘ The Board of Trustees of the American University,’’ composed 
of eleven men to be named in the act of incorporation. The power of perpetuating the 
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board was vested in the trustees; they were given authority to establish a university 
aud to determine and regulate its policy and government; the two townships of land 
were to be turned over to the corporation, which was to have full power “‘ forever hete- 
aiter,’’ to have and rent the lands for the benefit of the university, and to apply the in- 
come as the trustees should direct. * 

From the foregoing several things are to be noted: (1) Twelve years after the Con- 
gressional grant had been made, the man at whose solicitation in had been given—a 
man of broad culture and wide information—had not yet determined to his own satis- 
faction how the university should be organized. (2) His plan when finally completed 
created merely a private corporation such as would be created for any college, and made 
ita close corporation. (3) To this corporation he would give full and absolute control 
over the Congressional grant, save only that the lands should not be deeded in fee by it. 
(4) The amount of property that might be holden by the corporation was to be limited 
as in most privatecorporations. (5) No right was to be reserved to the Territory or the 
State to modify the charter at any future time. (6) In no manner, either directly or 
indirectly, was there in this plan any specified or implied recognition that the institu- 
tion when once created was to occupy any different position in the State or relation to 
the people than that filled by any other private college. 

The inevitable conclusion is that in 1787, when the grant was made, the idea of estab- 
lishing a State university had not been conceived by the projectors of this institution, 
and that by the clause in the contract that the two townships of land for a university 
‘the applied to the intended object by the Legislature of the State,’’ it was merely in- 
tended that the Legislature should hold the lands as a temporary trustee until it should 
have chartered some university and bestowed the lands upon it, after which the institu- 
tion should be merely a private corporation, and the duty of the State in the premises 
should cease. 

Two years after Dr. Cutler had drafted and sent on his proposed charter the territorial 
legislature passed an act establishing a college, and giving to it in trust the two townships. 
This act of incorporation was in the main the one prepared by Dr. Cutler, but with sun- 
dry modifications that radically changed the scheme of its polity. The first trustees 
were named in the act to serve during good behavior, but their successors were to be 
chosen by the Legislature of the Territory or State, whenever vacancies occurred. No 
limit, as in the case of private corporations, was placed on the amount of property that 
might be held by the corporation. The Legislature specially reserved the power to ex- 
tend or diminish the powers granted to the trustees, ‘‘as shall be judged necessary to 
promote the best interest and prosperity of the said university.”’ 

These changes from the plan of Dr. Cutler, which some writers have thought unimpor- 
tant, modified in toto the legal relation between the State and the college. Instead of 
becoming one among many private colleges, the institution was from a legal standpoint 
brought under State supervision. It does not appear, however, thatat that time it was 
contemplated that the State would ever be called upon to assist in sustaining or enlarg- 
ing the college, or thatit would be connected with any publicsystem of education. The 
naked legal relation was established, and nothing more. Future support and control 
by the State was made possible; that it was contemplated is hardly probable. Why, 
and by whose influence the plan of Dr. Cutler was modified, as indicated, does not ap- 
pear. Should this point be determined it will supply an important link in the histori- 
cal chain. In its absence it is reasonable to infer, since Dr. Cutler, the chief promoter 
of the college, contemplated the establishment of an institution subject to private con- 
trol, and since educational sentiment in the settled parts of the country favored private 
colieges, in fact, hardly conceived of a college on any other basis, that the Legislature 
did not intend to found a State university in the sensethat that term is employed to-day. 

After Ohio became a State, the Legislature passed an act rechartering the university. 
This act, similar in ali important respects to the territorial charter of 1502, changed the 
name of the institution to Ohio University, located at Athens, and existing to-day as the 
oldest college in the North-West Territory. Ifiami University, founded upon another 
Congressional grant of land within Ohio, was organized a few years later upon a basis 
similar to that of Ohio University. 

While these two institutions were closely related in their legal status to the State, 
there was no general public sentiment to susiain and make more prominent that legal 
relation. ‘They were looked upon by the people of the State as mere local colleges, and 
it is doubtful if their semi-public character was generally understood or known. They 
appear to have been considered as no better, no worse than other local colleges which 
soon sprang up. 

Ohio, while its first settlers and its organic laws came mainly from New England, soon 
contained settlements from various parts of the country, and, what is more important in 
its educational history, embraced adherents of almost every denominational variety of 


2 Memoirs of M. Cutler, Uy, 22, 
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Christianity. Accustomed to the prevalent ideas in the East, as the adherents of these 
various sects hecame more numerous in Ohio, first one and then another established an 
academy, a college, and perhaps a theological seminary for the education of its sons, and 
eventually of its daughters. Each denomination felt that its children should be edu- 
cated in an institution controlied by its own church or at least not in one controlled by 
any other sect or by no sect. Religion and higher education having usually gone hand 
in hand in the older States, it was natural that they should in the new. If there were 
few colleges in New England, they argued, it was because there were few religious sects, 
In the broad State in the West, where all nationalities and all shades of religious belief 
were finding an abiding place, separated as they were from the older colleges of the East, 
each denomination felt it an imperative duty to establish a college, and of course with 
it an academy or preparatory school. Local pride, too, often contributed to establish a 
college in one town because there was one in a neighboring town. Occasionally a non- 
sectarian college was founded solely in the interest of liberal culture and training, but 
such were few. The two State colleges which had been established were hardly men- 
tioned outside their immediate localities, and public sentiment, as reflected in the 
Legislature, entirely neglected them. Indced, each of these institutions was dominated 
for a time by a prominent religious sect. 

Every student of history has noted how tendencies, prejudices, or modes of action 
once thoroughly started in 2 community or a State, continue to exercise a powerful sway 
long after the reasons for them have disappeared or lost their force. In Ohio, for exam- 
ple, there is still a peculiarly strong and sensitive opposition to any suggestion of be- 
stowing the veto power upon the Governor; simply because the territorial Governor nearly 
ninety years ago abused that power shortly before the State constitution was framed, 
and, as a consequence of the temporary anger of the people, the State constitution was 
framed withholding the veto power from the Governor. 

So the theory that the existence of an extremely large number of colleges is essential 
to the interests of the people and to the cause of higher education, regardless, appar- 
ently, of the character, scope, and thoroughness of the institution, bas perpetuated it- 
self in Ohio. In that State to-day the law governing the incorporation of colleges is 
substantially that in force for the last forty years, and under its provisions any five per- 
sons may associate themselves, and, by filing with the Secretary of State articles setting 
forth the name, location, and object of a proposed college or university, shall receive a 
certificate of incornoration entitling them to all privileges and powers usually exercised 
by a college. There is no specification or limitation as to the nature of the courses of 
study or degrees to be granted and no supervision by the educational department of the 
State. These laws have facilitated the founding of colleges. Have they tended to in- 
sure the stability and prosperity of the institutions founded under their provisions? 

Extending investigation over the entire territory it is seen that the five States sepa- 
rate themselves into two groups. The southern tier, consisting of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, was settled first and the population and institutions of the three States appear 
to have been mainly of a similar origin. They became States at dates so slightly sepa- 
rated that the same set of causes naturally affected their organization and much of their 
policv. The northern two, Michigan and Wisconsin, belonged to a later generation; an 
interval of nearly twenty years elapsing between the admission of Illinois (the last of 
the southern tier) and Michigan (the first of the northern). Consequently while Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin would naturally be dominated b7 similar sentiments and have simi- 
lar constitutions and fundamental laws, they with equal naturalness reflect in those 
institutions the sentiments of a later day than those represented in the institutions of 
Ohio, Indiana, and []linois. 

Further, the tendency of the streams of migration in this country to follow in a gen- 
eral way the parallels of latitude, had its influence. In Indiana and Illinois the major- 
ity of the early settlers who gave shape to the institutions of those States were of the 
same classes and conditions and possessed of similar ideas with the founders and early 
settlers of Chio. There was no sentiment even among the foremost men of those States 
favorable to or even appreciative of the idea of State universities as a part of the public 
educational system of an American State. With difficulty were these States at first in- 
duced to provide for the maintenance of common schools, and when private corporations 
were ready and anxious tocrganize and maintain colleges the desirability or the useful- 
ness of a State university was not perceived. Accordingly in Indiana the territorial leg- 
islature in 1806 bestowed the Congressional grant upon a ‘private college at Vincennes, 
and appear not even to have discussed the establishment of a territorial university. In 
1816, when Indiana became a State, another township of land was given by Congress, 
and a seminary was organized which in 1828 became the College of Indiana, but organ- 
ized much as the two Ohio institutions had been. Though the subsequent developments 
of this institution since about 1850 has shown that the true higher educational idea has 
been grasped and applied, its early career was marked by no events of peculiar and spe- 
cial influence upon the development of the higher education in the North-West. 
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In Illinois, though the State received a land grant in 1818 for the endowment of a col- 
lege, the proceeds of the grant were borrowed and used by the State for other purposes 
until 1857, when they were bestowed upon a normal college or university. At thesame 
time, both in Indiana and Illinois, the freest scope was given by public sentiment and 
by law for the incorporation and establishment of private colleges, and iu I!linois, es- 
pecially, many were founded under the support of the various denomioations, and upon 
the New England model. L. 

Turning, now, to Michigan, the first settled and admitted of the northern tier in the 
territory (if two miay be considered a tier), a different set of forces is found to have 
shaped the higher educational policy, and, as a consequence, a somewhat different 
educational status exists at the present time. In that State was brought to maturity, 
in its practical application, a theory of the State’s relation to the education of its citi- 
zens that has exercised a greater influence upon other States than is attributable to 
even that grand idea of a aniversity for which Thomas Jefferson strove so hard and with 
such ultimate success, and whose history has been recently told in the scholarly mono- 
graph of Dr. H. B. Adams.’ 

It is true that general educational ideas had advanced much in the thirty ycars just 
preceding Michigan’s organization as a State, and that she could take advantage of that 
progress, but, independently cf other American States, she worked out and put in opera- 
tion something different in an educational way than had existed before. 

In 1817, when there were not over 7,000 people in tue territory, the first steps were 
taken to organize the higher educational policy of the territory. In that year, as the 
result of a conference between Rev. John Monteith, a young Princeton graduate living 
in Detroit, and Hon. A. B. Woodward, one of the judges of the territorial court, an act 
was adopted by the Governor and judges of the Territory establishing the Cathole-pister- 
niad, or University of Michigan. Thisact, as redolent throughout as in its title with the 
pedantry of its author, was drawn by Judge Woodward, and the advanced ideas lying 
underneath its polyglot covering were in the main inserted by the learned judge; whence 
he derived them is not altogether determined, but probably many of them, like the un- 
familiar Latin and Greek titles of professorships in the act, were original with Judge 
Woodward, while some were undoubtedly borrowed from France. 

By this act the nature of the university was prescribed, and in addition to the uni- 
versity functions proper, the instituticn was given the right ‘‘to establish colleges, 
academies, schools, libraries, laboratories and other useful literary and scientific institu- 
tions throughout the various counties, cities, towns, and other divisions’’ of Michigan. 
For its benefit the taxes were increased 15 per cent. In essence, this act subordingted 
all public education in the territory to the control of the university and made the latter 
the head of the educational body. It is doubtfulif in the whole educational history of 
the United States more suggestive ideas can be found in any single enactment than in 
this brief law covering less than two pages of the ordinary statute book. In it lay com- 
plete the idea of the duty of the State to undertake the whole educational work from 
lowest to highest. Under its provisions two prefessors were appointed, the one a Prot- 
estant clergyman, Rev. John Monteith, the other, Gabriel Richard, the Catholic bishop 
of Michigan. The appointment of two such men is still farther evidence of a new de- 
parture in educational matters. They proceeded at once to establish primary schools in 
the three principal settlements in the territory and a college or rather an academy in 
Detroit. No higher educational work was at that time possible nor attempted, but the 
all-important idea was planted that a university, even though for a time it exist in name 
only, was a part of the public educational system and should have direct reiation with 
the primary and secondary education.” 

In 1821 the act was superseded by one clothed in nineteenth century English, modi- 
fying and recasting the university. The important feature was retained that the trus- 
tees in addition to establishing a university ‘‘might from time to time establish such 
colleges. academies, and schools dependent upon the university as they might think 
proper.’’ The college township granted by Congress was to be placed in the care of the 
trustees and the schools established under the first organization were turned over to the 
new one. From 1821 till Michigan became a State this corporation, though it did not 
establish a college, maintained the academy and schools and kept prominent the idea 
ae a State university was to be established as the cap to the educational pyramid of 
the State. 

When the State constitution was framed in 1835 provision was made for the creation 
of the office of State superintendent of public instruction. The evidence is clear that 
this provision was in imitation of the Prussian system; a stray copy of Cousin’s famous 


1 Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, By H.B.Adams, Ph.D. (U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
eation, Circular of Information. No.1, 1888), Washington, 1388. ae 

For an excellent account of this educational beginning in Michigan see an article on territorial 
schools in Michigan by Prof. Lucy M. Salmon,in #ducation, volume for 1885. A good account is 
also given in Ten Brook’s History of State Universities and the University of Michigan. 
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‘*Report’’ having a short time before fallen into the hands of the member of the consti- 
tutional convention who introduced and advocated the clause creating the office. Rev. 
John D. Pierce, a native of New Hampshire, a graduate of Brown University, and a 
resident of Michigan since 1831, was immediately appointed to the office, and among his 
first duties was that of reporting a plan for the organization of the common school sys- 
tem and a university and its branches. Mr. Pierce was familiar with the history of the 
territorial university organization and he too had studied Cousin’s ‘‘ Report.’’ Asa re- 
sult, in 1837 he presented a report to the Legislature containing elaborate arguments in 
favor of the establishment of a university upon a broad basis. He advoeated one cen- 
tral university and the establishment of branches in each county and an intimate rela- 
tion hetween the university and the educational department of the State. In substance, 
the Legislature adopted his plans, and the university which for twenty years had ex- 
isted mainly on paper soon began its actual educational career. While considerable 
modification has been made in its organization the State has never once wavered from 
the position that the university was rightly the crown of the public educational system 
of Michigan. Though the original idea of giving the university control over secondary 
education was abandoned in 1837, it was in 1870 virtually re-established, when the uni- 
versity announced that thereafter it would admit without examination to its Freshman 
classes graduates from such public high schools in the State as would adjust their 
courses to fit the university requirements for admission. Asa result the high schools 
of the State have as a rule met the standard set by the university and respond as quickly 
to a modification of the university’s entrance requirements as if the university govern- 
ment had direct authority to authorize a change in the high school courses. 

It has seemed fitting to enter into such details in order to show that the idea of a great 
State university, controlled and managed by public officials, endowed by the National 
Government and assisted by State taxation, was a growth in Michigan from causes not 
common to the three older States, and that by the time Michigan was ready to open her 
university for students, the theory of State contro], and so far as necessary State sup- 
port, of a university, was accepted as a natural function by her people. 

At the same time the general collegiate experience of Michigan has been noteworthy. 
Comparatively few sectarian colleges have been founded, and their character and scope 
have placed them in a good rank as compared with similar institutions in the West. It 
is believed that this has not been the mere result of chanceor accident. Superintendent 
Pierce, at the beginning of the State’s career, in his report for 1838, raised the question 
whether any charters for private colleges should be granted by the State, and himself 
took a radical position against the issuance of such charters. In discussing the subject 
he expresses himself forcibly, and as many then thought and will now think intemper- 
ately, saying that by the decision of this question by the Legislature it would be de- 
termined ‘‘ whether the State shall eventually assume the first rank in the republic of 
letters by founding and rearing up an institution of noble stature and just proportions, 
worthy alike of the State and of learning, and equally worthy the name of university, 
or whether the State shall ultimately sink toa low level in the world of knowledge, hav- 
ing institutions under the imposing name of colleges scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the [land] State, without funds, without cabinets, without apparatus, without 
libraries, without talents, without character, and without the ability of ever maintgin- 
ing them. If one is granted others must be, and there is no limit. If one village ob- 
tains a charter for a college all others must have the same favor. In proportion as they 
increase in number, just in that proportion will be their decrease of power to be useful.”’ 

The Legislature, in a long and able report of one of its committees, took issue with the 
superintendent, and refused to adopt his views. Provision was soon made by which 
colleges might be organized and chartered. The general law of the State for nearly forty 
years has provided in substance that while any five men may receive a charter as a col- 
lege corporation, they must first show that stock or legacies to the amount of $30,000 
have been provided, and that fifty per cent. has actually been paid in. The college is 
then given usual collegiate powers with the right to confer the customary degrees, ‘* pro- 
vided that the course of study shall be in all respects as thorough and comprehensive as 
is usually pursued in similar institutions in the United States.’’ The college must 
make annual reports to the superintendent of public instruction en certain specified 
matters that will give him a knowledge of their condition and work. Further, the su- 
perintendent annually appoints a board of visitors for each of these private colleges, and 
this board must submit to him an official report of their examination, which report Is 
published by the State. 

From the foregoing it isto be noted that while the establishment of colleges has been 
provided for and in no way discouraged, all] such institutions have been made in a reas- 
onable degree subject to State regulations and to public and official visitation. That 
these provisions have had a wholesome influence upon the character, scope, and develop- 
ment of the colleges in Michigan can hardly be questioned. <n 

Wisconsin modelled her university and her entire educational system upon that of Michie 
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gan, and if the development of her State university has not beenso marked as in the case 
of Michigan, it is mainly due to the fact that it is younger. Indiana has for some years 
been working along the same line of development, and Ohio and Iinois have so far modi- 
fied their earlier policy as to take advantage of the land grant of 1862 for agricultural 
colleges, and by a somewhat broad interpretation of the provisions of tho grant have 
founded each a university upon a broad and liberal basis. 

To conclude in a few words, the history,of the higher educational movement in the 
North-West shows the foundation, especially in the older States, of many private colleges, 
each of which in its own field is doing higher educational work. Along with the estab- 
lishment of these colleges has come the development and spread of the State university 
idea, not as antagonistic to the private colleges, but as co-operative with or supplemen- 
tary to them, and as rounding out the public school system, which obtains in all the 
States in the territory. The value of a strong central university, with numerous depart- 
ments, ample libraries, laboratories, and scientific apparatus, and facilities for post gradu- 
ate and professional study has been steadily gaining appreciation, not only for the imme- 
diate educational opportunities afforded, but for its regulative influence upon the character 
and scope of the secondary education, and its indirect influence upon the life and culture 
of the people under a democratic form of government, where public safety demands the 
education of its citizens. 


TRIBAL AND FAMILY RELATIONS AMONG THE INDIANS: OF METLA- 
KAHTLA. 


In the Report of this Office for 1886-87 a brief account was given of a trip made by the 
Commissioner to Alaska and of the tour of inspection made in July, 1887, in obedience 
to the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to see that the orders of June 15 in re- 
lation to the schools in that Territery were being complied with. 

Upon that visit it was the good fortunc of the Commissioner to neet with the English 
Missionary, William Duncan, and to be present on the occasion when the Indians with 
whom his life has been spent, having removed from the British possessions to American 
soil, made a formal opening under the American flag of the settlement, named Metla- 
kahtla, after their former home. The following letter from Mr. Duncan, recently re- 
ceived in response to enquiries respecting the meaning of certain carvings upon silver 
spoons made by a native Metiakahtian silversmith, contains matters of such general in- 
terest in relation to the tribal and family customs and relationships of these Indians, who 
have now become dwellers on American soil and whose children are to be taught in 
American schools, that it has been deemed advisable te insert it here: 


Ox BoABD THE “GEO. W. ELDER,”’ 
: July 15, 1889. 
Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR Siz: Lam glad to learn from your letter of the 28th March that the silver 
spoons made by our native artist are appreciated. 

In answer to your enquiries respecting the maker and his craft, I beg tc inform you that 
he belongs to the Tsim-she-an nation, and his name was Tsah-am-sheg-ish, or the Power- 
that-draws-shoreward. On becoming a Christian some years ago he was named Abel 
Faber. : 

In making the tea-spoons Abel tells me he beats each one out of a silver dollar, but for 
dessert-spoons, which require a dollar and a half, he has to melt the silver in a crucible. 
After hammering the piece of silver to the required length and thickness he then forms 
the bowl of the spoon by beating the plate into a wooden mould of the size and shape he 
wishes thespoon to be. This done, he filesand sand-papers his work (in olden times the 
dried skin of the dog-fish answered for sand-paper), after which he uses a smoothing-stone, 
and finally polishes with a handful! of soft fibre—the dried and teased inner rind of cedar 
bark. His last operation is to carve the handle. 

The designs he cut on the spoons sent you are peculiar to the carving and painting of 
the Indians all over the country, and are symbolical of the various crests, or totems as 
they are sometimes called, which seem to have been adopted in remote ages to distin- 
guish the four social clans into which each band is subdivided. 

The names of these four clans in the Tsim-she-an language are Kish-poot-wadda, 


-Canadda, Lache-boo, and Lachsh-keak. The Kish-poot-wadda, which are by far the 


most numerous clan hereabouts, are represented symbolically by the fin-back whale (in 
the sea),*the grizzly bear (on land), the grouse (in the air), and the sun and stars (in 
the heavens). 

The Canadda symbols are the frog, the raven, the star-fish, and the bull-head. 
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The Lache-boo take the wolf, the heron, and the grizzly bear for their totems; and the 
Lachsh-keak the eagle, the beaver, and the halibut. The creatures I have just named 
are, however, only regarded as the visible representatives of the powerful and mystical 
beings or genii of Indian mythology; and as all of one group are said to be of the same 
kindred so all the members of the same clan whose heraldic symbols are the same are 
counted as blood relations. Strange to say this relationship holds good should the per- 
sons belong to different or even hostile tribes, speak a totally different language, or be 
located thousands of miles apart. 

On being asked to explain how this relationship originated, or why it is perpetuated 
in the face ofso many obliterating circumstances, the natives point back to a remote age 
when their ancesters lived in a beautiful land, and where, in a mysterious manner, the 
mythical creatures whose symbols they retain revealed themselves to the heads of the 
families of that day. Then they relate the traditional story of an overwhelming flood 
which came and submerged tke good Jand and spread death and destruction all around. 
Those of the ancients who escaped in canoes were drifted about and scattered in every 
direction on the face of the waters, and where they found themselves after the flood had 
subsided there they located and formed new tribal associations. Thus it was that per- 
sons related by blood became widely severed from each other, nevertheless they retained 
and clung to the symbols which had distinguished them and their respective families 
before the flood, and all succeeding generations have in this particular sacredly followed 
suit. Hence it is the crests continue to mark the offspring of the original founders of 
each family. 

As it may interest you to know to what practical-uses the natives apply their crests, 
I will enumerate those which have come under my own notice. 

1st. As I have previously mentioned, crests subdivide tribes into social clans, and a 
union of crests is a closer bound than a tribal union. 

2d. It is the ambition of all leading members of each clan in the several tribes to rep- 
resent by carving or painting their heraldic symbols on all their belongings, not even 
omitting their ordinary househoid utensils, as spoons and dishes, etc.; and on the death 
of the head of a family a totem pole is erected in the front of his house by his successor 
on which is carved more or less elaborately the symbolic creatures of his clan as they 
appear in one of their mythological tales or legends. 

3d. The crests define the boundaries of consanguinity, and persons of the same crests 
are forbidden to intermarry; that is, a frog may not marry a frog, nor a whale marry a 
whale, but a frog may marry a wolf, and a whale may marry an eagle. 

Among some of the Alaskan tribes Iam told the marriage restrictions are still further 
narrowed, and persons of different crests may not intermarry if the creatures of their 
respective clans have the same instincts; thus a Canadda may not marry a Lachsh-keak, 
because the raven of the one crest and the eagle of the other seek and devour the same 
kind offood. Again, the Kish-poot-wadda may not marry a Lache-boo, because the grizzly 
bear and the wolf representing these crests are both carnivorous. 

Ath. All the children take the mother’s crest, and are incorporated as members of the 
mother’s family, nor do they designate or regard their father’s family as their relations. 

A man’s heir and successor, therefore, is not his own son, but his sister’s son. And 
in the case of a woman being married into a distant tribe away from her relations her 
children when grown up will leave her and their father and goto the mother’s tribe and 
take their respective positions in the mother’s family. 

This case accounts for the great interest which natives take in their nephews and 
neices, and which seems to be quite equal to the interest they take in their own children. 

oth. The clan relationship also regulates all feasting. A native never invites the mem- 
bers of his own crest toa feast. They being regarded a: his relations are always wel- 
come as his guests, but at feasts, which are given only for display, so far from being 
partakers of the bounty all the clansmen within a reasonable distance are expected to 
contribute of their means and render their services gratuitously to make the feast a grand 
success. In the fame of the feast hangs the honor of the clan. 

6th. What I have just written reminds me to add that this social brotherhood has a 
great deal to do with promoting hospitality among the Indians, a matter of immense 
importance in a country where there are no hotels or restaurants. 

All a stranger with or without his family in visiting an Indian village has to do to 
find shelter and protection is to make for the house belonging to one of his crest, and 
which he can easily distinguish by the totem-pole in front of it. There he is sure ofa 
welcome and of the best the host can afford, and there he is accosted as a brother and 
treated and trusted as such. 

7th. I may mention, too, that the subdivision of the band into these social clans ac- 
counts in a measure for ihe number of petty chiefs existing in each tribe, as each clan 
can boast of its head, and the more property a clan can accumulate and giv® away to 
rival clans the greater number of head men it may have. A 

Sth. Another prominent use made by the natives of their heraldic symbols is that they 
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ean take names from them for their children. For instance, the name Weenayach means 
big fin pack (whale), Leetamlachtoro, sitting on the ice (eagle); Jkshksumalyal, the first 
speaker (raven); A/ti-ka-koul, the howler abroad (wolf). 

9th. And last but not least, the kinship claimed and maintained in each tribe through 
these crests has much to do in preventing bloodshed, and also in restoring peace where 
quarreling and fighting havearisen. Tribes and sections of tribes may and do fight, but 
members of the same erest may not fight; hence in hostilities arising between two or 
more tribes there are always some familics who are nou-combatant, and these will watch 
for the opportunity to interpose their good offices in the interests of peace. 

In writing of these matters it must he understood I have kept in view the natives 
in their primitive state. The Metlakahtlans, who are civilized, while retaining their 
crest distinctions and upholding the good and salutary regulations and customs con- 
nected therewith, have dropped all the baneful and heathenish rivalry with which their 
clannish system was intimately associated. 

Though I cannot say that the foregoing by any means exhausts all that can be said 
or written on this subject, yet I trust that what I have written will in some degree an- 
swer the enquiries you made of me. 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, yours, very obediently, 
W. DUNCAN. 


CHAPTER XXI. : 
STATE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES! 


ConTENtTsS—WNecessity of discriminating between Books—Negative action in the Council of Education as 
to the better professional books—The course of the reading circle not confined to professional topics—Lack 
of enthusiasm in California—Improvements effecied in Itiinois—Form of ceritficate and diploma used 
there—Two-book system also adopted in Indiana—“Ouilines’” prepared for ihe works of the Indiana 
course—The Young People’s Reading Circle of Indiana—Backward condiiion of the Iowa Circle—Re- 
organization of the Kansas Circle—The recently founded Maryland Circle, and “‘ouiline”’ of one of the 
works adopted—The recently organized Mississippi Circle—College graduates and peor teachers have 
no use for the reading circle—Necessity of Stale recognition—Business forms used in Ohio—The course 
in Rhode Island, and the reasons for adopting each of the works of which it consisis—No State organt- 
zationin Wesi Virginia—Elections and overwork preventing good results in Wisconsin. 


One of the most desirable associations for the teacher to form, said a schoolmaster 
at a recent teachers’ meeting, is the association of the teacher with one good book 
and then with another good book; the object ef the reading circle is to promote this 
association and to conduct it in an intelligent way. When the unsuccessful warfare, 
maintained by the Latin civilization against Teutonic and other invading barbarians, 
had culled for posterity the more important works of antiquity from the vast literature 
of the Roman empire, vast notwithstanding the slave or serf did the work of the print- 
ing press, science might well be contained in Aristotle and ‘‘methods’’ of education in 
Quintilian, and there was little demand for a ‘‘best hundred books.’’ But literature 
has again assumed immense proportions, and the question what to read is as impor- 
tant as how to read, and together they form a very important question Indeed. 

A report on ‘‘ Books on Pedagogy ’’ was presented by the committee on educational 
literature of the Nationa! Council of Education, at its last meeting. The subject. how- 
ever, is treated in a negative rather than a positive manner, and the difficulties of 
making a selection signalled rather than solved. The remark of the late president of 
the normal school section of the National Association is more hopeful, when he inquires 
if it is not desirable that teachers, inasmuch as they follow some kind of authority, 
should know a little more definitely what the more intelligent and more experienced 
part of the profession recognize as wisest and best.? 

Professional reading, however, is not the only intellectual diet of these circles. The 
domain of belles lettres is also entered. Yet it is apparent that whatever may be the 
character of the reading course pursued, the unique object is to improve the teacher as 
a teacher. To this must be added the influence, powerful, though indirect, in stimulat- 
ing the formation of public libraries; as is instanced by recent action in a western 
State. 

The inception and administration of these circles is referred to in a general way in the 
preceding Report of this Bureau. Desirous of obtaining the latest possible information 
as to the status of these societies, special inquiries have been made in the matter, of each 
State superintendent of public instruction, or equivalent official. The responses to these 
inquiries have been used in compiling the following information. 


ALABAMA. 


‘“*T do not think much is being done,’’ says Superintendent Palmer. The gentlemen 
to whom he kindly referred us have as yet failed to respond. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Not more encouraging, but fuller, our information for this State covers the whole of ) 
1888. | 
Purpose.—‘‘An aid and stimulus to the teachers of California in their efforts for pro- 
fessional improvement and self-culture. The latter must necessarily lead to the former, 
while the former will continually call for a widening of the mental horizon. Itis be- 


: !This chapter would have followed the chapter upon the Training of Teachers, had its prepara- 
tion not been delayed by unavoidable circumstances, 
*See training of teacherg, p. 395. 
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licved that an organization like the one proposed will give that strength which comes 

from unity of purpose and effort, and make the reading circle an intellectual power in 

the State.”’ 

Course. —The plan of study contemplates a three years’ course. For 1887, the initial 
year, ihe course was in the tollowing works. 

Beu Hur; Payne’s Lectures on Education; Trench on the Study of Words, Supplee’s 
edition; Lady of the L: ke, Lovell edition, with full notes, paper; Ruskin, Sesame 
and Lilies. 

For 1858 two courses were offered, respectively styled, regular and supplementary. 
The reading of the regular course is grouped as— 

Biography—Plutarciy’s Pericles, Fabius Maximus, Demosthenes and Cicero, Casar and 
Alexander. Literature—Odyssey, Butcher and Lang’s translation. Professional— 
Hopkins’s Outline Study of Man. Literary and Listoriceal—Burke’s Speeches on 
America. 

The supplementary course comprised Studies in Longfellow; Pryde’s Highways of Lit- 
erature; Parker’s Talks on Teaching; Fiske’s redaction of Irving’s Washington. 

Administration.—The general management of the circle is vested in the State board 
of councillors, which consists of seven members including the tate superintendent of 
public instruction, who is an ex-officio member. The ofiicers are a president and a sec- 
retary and treasurer. The terms of two of the members expire each year and are filled 
at the annual meeting held in December. 

County superintendents are urged to form county circles. These are to be directed by 
a board of four directors chosen by the members of the local circle from among them- 
selves with the county superintendent, asa member ez officio. This board, it appears, 
is subject to confirmation by the board of State councillors. The local board elects its 
own officers, collects dues, etc. 

The annual fee charged is 50 cents; of this 35 cents are forwarded to the secretary of 
the State circle to defray printing expenses, the remaining part of the annual fee being 
retained ‘‘ by the local secretary.’’ Individual members, that is those belonging to the 
State but not to a county circle, remit the whole amount to the secretary of the State 
circle. 

The State board sends blanks to the local organizations quarterly; upon these the 
county officers enter the amount of work done and its quality as ascertained by exam- 
inations. To those who have completed in a satisfactory manner the annual course of 
reading the State board issues a certificate and three of these certificates entitle the 
holder to a diploma of honor. The reading books are furnished by the State secretary, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 

During the first year of its existence (1887) the membership of the circle was 473, 
twenty-two counties being represented ; in 1888 but fifteen counties are represented and 
the membership but 322. The blanks sent out early in 1888, requesting information as 
to the work done in 1887 were, with three exceptions, ignored. The status of the work 
is well put by the general secretary, Mrs. Fisher, and we quote from arecent letter from her: 

“This fact [the general inattention to the request for information], added to the de- 
crease of membership, does not afford a flattering outlook. The successful maintenance 
of such an organization demands a great amount of earnest, united, judicious, persevering 
work, not from two or three or half a dozen individuals, but from many. This has not 
been secured in the past. Personally, I am notsanguine as to its attainment in the fut- 
ure. I hope I am mistaken in my views.”’ 


: COLORADO. 
Says the State superintendent: ‘‘ We have no reading circle for teachers in this State.”’ 


CONNECTICUT. 


We understand that the public school systems of Bridgeport and Norwich are connected 
with a branch of the Chautauqua Reading Circle, intended especially for teachers. 


DELAWARE. 


“There are no teachers’ reading-circles in Delaware, so far as 1 can lears,’’ says the 
president of the board of education. ' 


FLORIDA. 


“We have not organized a State circleas yet,’’ says the State superintendent. ‘‘We 
are just beginning to move in that direction. Our teachers have for some time been as- 
sociated in Chautauqua circles, which seem to have so delighted them that they are loth 
to engage in others; but I have reason to believe that in a short time teachers’ reading 
circles Will be universal in our State.” 
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GEORGIA. 


‘As far as teachers’ reading circles are concerned, we are urable to give you definite 
information. The movement in question has not taken general hold of the teachers in 
this State.’’ This, by the courtesy of Mr. Edgar Orr, of theState department of ecueation. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Bureau is indebted to Superintendent Gastman, of Decatur, for the very full 
statement of the affairs of the Illinois Circle, over which he presides. 

Purpose.—The reading circle seeks to interest teachers in a carefully prepared course 
ef reading, to the end that they be better prepared to do the important work of the 
school-room. This must be largely an individual work. It appeals directly to the 
teachers of the district schools because they can do the work alone just as well as the 
teachers of the graded schools. A circle of two, five, or ten earnest readers will undoubt- 
edly prove an inspiration and a help, but no teacher who really desires to improve need 
wait for this. 

Any teacher or other person in the State of Illinois may become a member of this 
circle by forwarding his name to the board of managers of his county together with a 
pledge to faithfully pursue the prescribed course of study, and paying a fee of 25 cents 
for this year, and for future years such fees as may be decided wpon at the beginning of 
the year. The form of application for membership is this: 


[Blank No.1.] 
ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 


I wish to be enrolled as a member of the linois Teachers’ Reading Circie for the year beginning 


September 1, 1888. 
J respectfully request our county superintendent to order the necessary books for me. 


aay, Woe 
—— —— P.O. 


Course.—It has been thought best by the management of the cirele that the work be 
arranged in two courses, the first to be known as the elementary course, and to cover 
two years of study, and the second to be known as the advanced course, and to cover 
three years. Since the organization of the circle the following courses have been pur- 
sued: 


Frest YEAR—1885-6. 


REQUIRED. TEXT BOOKS. 


Dee DAG OG ameter Mracerteueetsesvcceccecceceetoreeroceccers seossosneentewett, : 
DPS CHOO UR AN cree ercesacec ccc ssssessscssecceeecenearter ei ecreen es *,..Jllinois School Law. 
Sa HY SIOLOG Si eeeseseeteesnee: pealodcde es ddeescesoeneeturesnen eosneeeee Any Standard School Text Book. 
4, HIsToRY...... easscengeesiascseremeresseenses aceitascaanuasens sikiaieenectes Barnes's General History, to page 313. 
RECOMMENDED READING. 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans. Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
SrconD YEAR—1886-7. 

REQUIRED. TEXT BOOKS. 
IRSREDAG COMseseere terrence savetes secoccssssncoeseeeeedOSeDhH Payne’s Lectures. 
2, HISTORY .n...ccsssssssssessssscssease sosssssseesseeseeeee barnies’s General History, from page 313 through. 
SLITERATLUR hese Saaevenses saeeueaeeesiees Julius Cesar, Lady of the Lake, and Evangeline. 


RECOMMENDED READING. 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. Swett’s Methods of Teaching. 
_THIRD YEAR—1887-8. 
White’s Pedagogy. Barnes’s General History. 
FourRTH, YEAR—1888-9. 


History of Pedagogy.—Compayré. Washington and His Country.—irving, 


oo © 
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At a meeting of the directors, held in Chicago at the time of the National Educational 
Association, July, 1837, the manager, E. A. Gastman, reported that, in his opinion, it 
would be wise to abolish the board of county managers and to place the interests of 
the circle in each county in the hands of the superintendent and teachers; also, that it 
would be well to discontinue the elementary and advanced courses heretofore outlined, 


_ and to arrange, each year, a two-book course for the circle. The directors adopted both 


recommendations and ordered that White’s Pedagogy and Barnes’s General History be 
used the coming year. 
The following circular was issued August 1, 1887: 


‘* 79 the Teachers of Iilinois: 


““The experience of the past two years seems to indicate that it will be well to sim- 
plify the organization and course of study of the Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle. The 
organization in each county will be left to the superintendent and teachers to arrange 
and carry forward. The membership fee will remain 25 cents, as heretofore. 

“The board of directors has concluded to prepare a course of reading for each year, and 
respectfully announce the following for the year beginning September 1, 1887: White’s 
Pedagogy; Barnes’s General History. 

‘*Mr. Geo. P. Brown, of the Illinois School Journal, has kindly consented to prepare 
and publish ontlines of these readings in the Journal, and also in the form of slips, which 
will be furnished to all readers who may apply to him or to the undersigned. In these 
outlines an attempt will be made not only to indicate the important topics of the desig- 
nated books, but to call attention to other books bearing upon these questions, thus 
making the outlines a guide to the literature of the subjects treated.” 

The directors earnestly advise all readers to begin with the course of 1888-89. It is 
no slight advantage to the reader to feel that he is associated with a large body of earn- 
est workers in the same cause. But in response to a number of requests it has been 
determined to allow readers to select the work of such years as may seem best adapted 
to their wants. In making selections the reader is requested to note carefully’ the fol- 
lowing: - 

1. A membership fee of 25 cents will be required for each year except the present. 

2. No outlines can be furnished for past years. 

3. When asking for the examination questions he must state explicitly which year’s 
work he has completed. 

The results of this change will be given hereafter. 

In the first annual examination, that of 1886, members were examined on four topics, 
being asked in all about fifty questions, nearly equally divided among the three subjects 
of pedagogy, general history (that of Greece and Rome), and school law, but one ques- 
tion being asked on physiology. The members were requested at this examination to 
answer briefly and were at liberty to consult such works.as each might desire. The 
examination paper for the second vear, the second of the elementary course, has about 
the same number of questions us the paper of the preceding year, also equally distrib- 
uted among three topics, but not the same three; for poetry has taken the place of 
school law, and physiology has disappeared. The paper for 1888is giveninfull. It 
bears the title ‘‘ Illincis Teachers’ Reading Circle, Third Annual Report of Readings, ”’ 
and the injunction, ‘‘ Members will please answer all questions briefiy and in their own 
language.”’ 

The questions were— 


ON PEDAGOGY. 


Have you read carefully all of White’s Pedagogy, as prescrited? What is the dif- 
ference between the ideal function of the public school, abstractly considered, and the 
ideal function of any specific school youmay be called upon to teach? Givein yourown 
language your conception of what knowledge, power, and skill are. What are the three 
faculties of the intellect? Describe the different kinds of knowledge given by each. 
Define attention and retention in your own language. Distinguish between reproductive 
and the consfructiveimagination. Distinguish between the process of generalizing and that 
of classifying. Distinguish between a judgment and a syllogism. Describe the process 
of forming a general notion, or concept. Distinguish between elementary and scientific 
knowledge in your own language. Whatis the truth in the maxim, ‘* Never present 
the word until the idea has been taught?’’?’ Whatistruein the maxim, ‘ Learn todo by 
doing?’’ Why is oral teaching so much easier for a child to understand than written 
teaching? Is it, therefore, better? How many general methods are there of imparting 
instruction? Name the chief ways of pursuing any one or all of these methsds. 


GENZRAL HISTORY. 


Have you carefully read all of Barnes’s General History and the outlines as required ? 
What books suggested as collateral reading in the outlines have you read? State the 
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commanding principle of the Chinese, the Indians, the Persians. What was the domi- 
nant idea that controiled in the development of the civilization of Egypt? Show how 
this appeared in their art. Show that the geography of Greece was favorable to a more 
advanced civilization than had before exist€d. What were the three great periods of con- 
flict of Greece, or the West, with Asia, or the East? State result in each case. What 
decisive battles of the world were fought on Grecian soil? Why decisive battles? Name 
the greatest artists, poets, philosophers, and statesmen of the age of Pericles. Give 
date of thisage. What education was provided for children by the Greeks? How did 
the Spartan civilization differ from the Athenian? How did Grecian art differ from 
Egyptian? What would youstateas the governing principle or principles of the Greeks? 
What made Rome a greater nation, in a political sense, than Greece? What was the 
‘* Magna Charta’’ of the Roman people, and how secured? What would you state as 
the commanding idea of the Roman people? In what did the commanding idea of Chris- 
tianity differ politically from that of the Romans? What event prevented the degener- 
ation of Christianity in the world to the level of Christianity in the Byzantine Empire ? 
Name the greatest statesmen, poets, historians, and warriors of the Roman people. What 
was the cause and results of the Crusades? Whatwas the Feudal system? It was are- 
action against what, and to what did it lead? 


GENERAL, 


What other books have you read during the year? What magazines? What educa- 
tional journals? Have you paid the membership fi fee for the year? Your name in full. 
Post-office. County. Illinois. 


‘“The Circle,’’ says the management in a recent address to the members, ‘‘is in ex- 
cellent condition at this date. In many counties a large number of the teachers have 
been enrolled tor this year. Requests for circulars and examination papers are received 
daily at’the central office. Copies of the questions prepared upon the reading of either 
of the past three years can 2 still be furnished. You will receive credit for work done when- 
ever yousendin your answers. The questionson the readings of the present year (1888-9) 
will be ready by April 1, 1889. 

‘*'¥he diplomas are ready for those who have completed the work of any two years. 
The general manager is sending out thesealsto those who have finished the work of three 
years. 

‘* The same arrangement regarding certificates and diplomas will be continued; that 
is, a certificate will be given on the completion of the work of the first year and a di- 
pioma when the readings of two years have been finished. For each year’s reading, in 
addition to these, a seal will be furnished, which can be attached to the diploma given 
at the end of the second year.”’ 

The certificate, seal, and diploma are in the following srords: 


(Certificate.) 


Intivois TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE, 
Decatur, Iil., , 188— 


has passed a satisfactory examination In the readings of the 


This will certify that 
first year of the elementary course. 
E. A. GASTMAN, 
Manager. 


(Seal:) Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle. Three years. 1888. 
(Diploma.) 
ILLINOIS TEACHERS READING CIRCLE DIPLOMA. 


This is to certify that has completed the elementary course of readings prescribed by 
the board of directors of the Illinois Teachers’ Reading Cirele, and having passed the required ex- 
aminations is entitled to this dinloma. : 

Witness our signatures: 


Given at Decatur, in the county of Macon, State of Illinois, this —— day of _ A. D, 1S8s-. 
[STATE SEAL, ] E. A. GASTMAN, 
Manager. 


GEORGE [. TALBOT, 
President Board of Directors. 

JaMEs C, BURNS, 
Seereiary Board of Direcfors. 


Administration.—The officers for the State at large are a general manager and a board 
of directors of six. The board holds meetings at such times as the occasion demands, 
sends examination questions to county managers, and issues a certificate when any 
year’s work has been completed by an examination, and a diploma when the work of a 
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course has been completed in like manner. In order to save expense the manager of 
the central oflice issues all necessary blanks for the use of secretaries of boards of 
county managers and local circles. 

In the countics there was until 1887 a board of county managers, of which the county 
superintendent acted as president. The four other members were appointed by the State 
board of directors. If the county superintendent declined the directors appointed a presi- 
dent. Theboard electedaseeretary. The president presidedat the meetings of managers. 

The duties of the secretary of the county were as follows: 1. To keep a list of mem- 
bers; file pledges of members; report names of new members quarterly to central office. 
2. To keep an accurate account of all moneys received and paid out. 3. Give notice of 
meetings of the managers and of annual examinations. 4. To make, in connection with 
the president, arrangements for holding annual examination, grading of papers, and 
forwarding them to central office. The board retained ten cents of each membership 
fee for their expenses. 

Loeal circles were organized and had a secretary, whose duties were as follows: 1. To 
report promptly to secretary of county managers the name of the circle, the names of 
members, aud to remit the membership fees. 2. To distribute all circulars,notices, ete., 
to members. 3. To give notice of extra meetings, and generally to do whatever may 
promote the efiiciency of the circle. The directors suggested that in their judgment meet- 
ings should be held at least once every two weeks, and that these meetings should be 
made as helpful as possible tothe members. Local management, however, is now differ- 
ently conducted, as appears in the following. 

“*The board of directors,’’? says the address to the teachers of Tlinois, ‘‘ has deter- 
mined to divide the State into districts, and each director will assist the general man- 
ager in organizing and carrying on the work in his own section.’’ 

For the year beginning September, 1888, no membership fee was charged. The re- 
ceipts from all sources principally, we believe, as membership tees were for 1885 and 1886, 
9085.73; the financial concerns for these two years are as follows: 


i. A. Gastman, treasurer, to iUincis Teachers’ Reading Circte, 


Dr. Cr. 
Dec. 80, 1884, to P. R. Walker, treasurer By printing, for two La soneosccoeca0Na0R wee $174 05 
os Teachers’ Association............ $100 00 By clerk hire of manager,, nisaereae 32 15 
Dec. 27, 1586, to receipts from all sources By SMationeny <....cc..ccsesescenees+sctectseeerenss 5 65 
from ‘Jan. ne 1885, to Dec. 27, 1887......... 585 73 By expense of directors’ meetings... i 36 75 

—— By returned to G. D. Thompson, ‘Gol- 

PRC Btulneecc ssi neecccesss ceresteestessasccacess naeere 685 73} conda.. A pz kG) 
By postage, ‘telegrams, ‘and. expressage.. 93 38 
| By salary Of MANMASER..........0cccesnccsoscecaees 157 60 
Total .. Berube coc ssesiisissi ee 
| By balance on ‘hand... cnccaccoocconeneers led CS 


Such is the frame work of the Tlinois Circle, and it only remains to inquire if it is 
animated by the vitalizing principle that Mrs. Fisher laments the absence of in Cali- 
fornia. From what has already been said on the late reorganization it may be inferred 
that the condition of the work was not all that was desirable but from what follows it 
will be seen that the change has been productive of much good. Wequote from Manager 
Gastman’s letter to us as to the results as follows: 

‘‘The results of this action were very gratifying. Atthe meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association in December, 1887, the manager was able to report the circle in a flourishing 
condition, and he attributed this to the aid of the directors in their several districts, to 
George P. Brown, for preparation and publication of the monthly outlines in the Illinois 
School J ournal, and, lastly, to the shortening of the course so as to require the reading 
of but two books. 

‘At the meeting of the IHinois Teachers’ Association held in Springfield, Deeember 
26-8, 1888, the manager, E. A. Gastman, Decatur, reported that for the year ending 
September 1, 1889, over two thousand teachers would read the course prescribed, and he 
estimated that five thousand persons were now doing some part of the work; and stated 
that the circle was not only out of debt, but had a balance of $116 on hand. 

‘* By an almost unanimous vote, the association requested the directors to organize a 
pupils’ reading circle. The directors selected the following books for the teachers’ cir- 
cle for the year 1889-90: 

‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching, Page. 

** Lectures on Pedagogy, Compayré. 

‘‘Lights of Two Centuries, E, E. Hale. 
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‘‘Teachers were recommended to read the Week’s Current, published by E. O. Vaile, 
Oak Park, 11. ; 

‘* Tt will be noticed that two books are offered in the above course. This was done for 
the purpose of adapting the work to the wants of the teachers. ‘Those who have read 
the courses for the past three or four years are advised to read Compayré’s Lectures on 
Pedagoxy, but this is not required. Ail others will read Page. ~ 

‘‘A pupils’ reading circle, of two grades, was arranged, and the following books 
were adopted: 


Intermediate grade, or fourth and fifth readers: 


; Cost to pupil. 

Sea-side and Way-Side.......cssercccecscesscosccsssoncesce staccsereecsccess Seccaeeeee niedastesieceeencliclscousccitereneisenees 45 cents. 

Stoxriesiof Our Cowmtry...c....,-coccccnsssatcccttceseserseseestece cece siessosedtecctrerecece renter ae 45 cents.. 
Advanced grade, or above fifth reader: 

EVGA THAMIBeSSOMS. srceceweasceccccessscousmtatesscescers Mecsosessccces sess sescess eoscast oseseueeeterececsecertTe ieee oo cents. 

Aninial NLEMIOMSE, :....ssscssescasccsssesavecconeecemeesentre sreceesnecescissecs cee corre ee ree eT eee ee 60 cents. 

The PACH MNGer[g.,......ccccccssossessscaunscscavescen tectoreereencerescvaccess osccedecnesesereeretccaL eee . 69 cents, 


PRESENT OFFICERS, 


Directors. —H. D. Fisk, Dwight; James C. Burns, Monmouth; J. A. Mercer, Peoria; 
John A. Miller, Bloomington; Miss 8. May Campbell, Hennepin; George Harrington, 
Carlinville. 

President. —H. D. Fisk. 

Secretary.—James C. Burns, 

Manager and treasurer.—E. A. Gastman. 


INDIANA. 


As in the instance of Illinois, so in this, the Bureau has been favored with a very 
comprehensive report, kindly furnished by the secretary, Mr. D.M. Geeting. Of the two 
State circles of Indiana, one for teachers and the other for pupils, that for adults claims 
attention first. 

Purpose.—The circle owes its existence to the following resolution adopted at the an- 
nual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association of 1883: 

‘* Resolved, 1. That this association proceed at once to take the necessary steps to in- 
augurate an organization among the teachers of Indiana for reading and study, to be 
known as the ‘ Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle.’ 

‘*2. That the circle be under the care and direction of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association. 


‘*3. That this association proceed to choose a board of directors, to which shall be 


intrusted the selection of a course of professional and literary reading, the issuing of 
certificates of progress, and the granting of diplomas as evidence of its completion.”’ 

‘‘This organization,’’ says the circular, ‘‘has resulted in a membership exceeding 
seven thousand. Well directed, methodical reading can but result in permanent good. 
The reading circle work insures to every member who careiully and thoughtfully pur- 
sues the course a growth in his literary and professional ability. Originating in a gen- 
orous and laudable desire to furnish suggestions and help to those lacking in opportunity 
and means, the growth and the success of the enterprise can but gratify the originators 
of the work.” 

Course.—For the first four years of theexistence of the circle the course was, respect- 
ively, as follows: 

First year.—Brooks’ Mental Science, Barnes’ General History, Parker’s Talks on 
Teaching. 

Second year.—Brooks’ MentalScience, Smith’s English Literature, Hewett’s Pedagogy. 

Third year.—Hailmann’s Lectures on Education, Green’s History of the English 
People, and Watts on the Mind. 

Fourth year.—The Lights of Two Centuries and Sully’s Teachers’ Hand-Book of Psy- 
chology. ; 

‘* At the suggestion of county superintendents, to whom the organization owes so 
much,’’ says Mr. Geeting, ‘‘ and to whose earnest co-operation is due its large member- 
ship, and in harmony witha widely prevailing sentiment among teachers, the course of the 
year 1887-88 was made to include but two books, while still maintaining the two lines 
of work originally laid out,—Sully’s Hand-Book of Psychology and the Lights of Two 
Centuries. The popularity of these two books had much to do with increasing the mem- 
bership. The first gave system and definitencss to professional studies, the latter breadth 
of knowledge and a large insight into the agencies of general culture,” 
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The fourth annual examination was held in fifty-one counties June 16, 1888, with the 
following list of questions. Anpiicants could clect whether they would pass upon any 
| one or more of the fovr years work. The paper for 1888 is here given. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION 


or 


MEMBERS OF THE INDIANA TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE, 


FOURTH YEAR’S WORK—JUNE 165, 1888. 


RULES FOR THE EXAMINATION.—In view of the fact that these manuscripts are to 
be sent to the several members of the board for gradation it is necessary that these rules 
be followed: 


1. Write upon one side of the paper only, using legal cap. 


2. See that the answers to the questions in each branch are entirely separate from 
those of any other branch and securely fastened together. 
3. Write full name and post-office address upon each set of answers. 


THE LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES, 


[Answer any seven.] 


educational value is it to be considered ? 

Name the parts into which the work is di- 
vided. 

Designate one of the leaders of each class | 
and characterize him briefly. 

Whatis the rank of Watteau? Why? 

Give a short sketch of Turner. What con- 
nection has Ruskin with Turner? 

Who is Boswell? 

What is Wagner’s idea as to the purpose of 
music? 

Name two novelists. Two essayists. De- 
scribe the home of each. 

Name five poets in order of your preference, 
and a work of each based upon your 
classification. 

What effect has the development of art had 
upon civilization? 

How is the poetry of Wordsworth different | 
from that of the schoo! of Pone? 

Name five inventors and an inventicn of | 
each. ; 


What is the scope of the work? Of what | 


SSS, eee 


beng 


to 


(lel 


Which invention do you consider of most | 12. 


value? Why? 

What noted literary persons were associates | 
of Reynolds? Why were Reynolds's | 
paintings not durabie ? 


| SULLY’S HAND-BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY, 1888, 


[Any seven.] 


Distinguish between the science and artof 
education. 

In what respect may the science of educa- 
tion underlie the art? 

Define these educational terms: Training, 
information, insiruction, education. 

How does the mind acquire sense knowledge, 
thought knowledge ? 

Define self-consciousness and self-activity 
as fundamental qualities of mind. 

What is the educational value of memory? 
Give brief synopsis of ‘‘culture of mem- 
ory. 

Describe the subjective method of mind 
study; the objective method. 

What is attention? What relation does it 
bear to intellectual operations? 

State the order in which the mental faculties 
develop. 

Name the higher sentiments and discuss 
their bearing upon the education of the 
individual. 

How are concepts formed ? 

Give the author’s suggestion as tothe proper 
use of words and the effect upon the 
child’s mental development. 


{ 


The number taking the examination for 1888 was 178, and over 500 papers were sub- 
mitted. The number examined and the papers submitted were distributed thus: 


On the Course for— aes Papers. 
ee eRe eR cesta acne tess cen eresenacssnnasdsorocvece ECR HIQDONOORCOnHoOCOSUEHOHOGUDLEE) BOOSBO6 pneacono concanpenccan 88 264 
Me a eee PRCT TC e cess coe icc sucssoeeusessscetenssssecasseraesesescee cssesecee Noe isieesecciencesiecmiccscenesseeneeaeas 134 30L 
LSS E97) ccensstontocosoe eB Eee BEOCSCROCOOCEECICOOODEERCEDEICOSD.C0CaD SEnODODEERO EEE ES REUSE EOS ANSODSIGcHNS0 e000 128 <i 
18 55 


eee teastctsesncsc- ac. sesesceeseess0e 


67 ED 
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Of this number 36 took the entire coursé, and in accordance with the provisions of 
the organization have received their diplomas, signed by the officers of the board. 

Familiarity with the organization forces the conclusion upon the management that it 
is becoming daily more and more a veritable school for hundreds of teachers who would 
otherwise, with difficulty or not at all, be induced to seek professional growth. 

The course for the fifth year is as follows: 

Compayré’s History of Pedagogy, D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago, $1. oe 

Hawthorne’s Marble Faun, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, $0.75. 

Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, John B. Alden & Co., New York, $0.07. 

Postage is prepaid by publishers. Outlines, including analysis and. helpful sugges- 
tions of the first and second books, will be furnished by the secretary to county super- 
intendents, from whom members may obtain them. ss 

: 
7 


The large number taking an examination in the course of previous years, and the fact 
that it was found advisable to reduce the number of books read, as was also deemed 
necessary in Illinois, call for some notice of the courses of the early period of the circle’s 
existence. In the examination of 1888 the reader was questioned on the work of the 
first and second years, being asked, in general, about ten questions on Smith’s English 
Literature, General History, Hewett’s Pedagogy, Parker’s Talks on Teaching, and on 
‘mental science.’’ From the ten questions givén on each subject any seven, five in 
the case of Talks on Teaching, might be selected. ‘The examination on the third year’s 
work was on Hailmann’s Lectures on Pedagogy, Green’ s History of the English People, | 
and Watts on the Mind. . 

But for 1888-89 three books have again been selected, and it is observable that they 
are all works of pre-eminent merit, which, however true of the pedagogical course of 
preceding years, was not so in the ‘other courses. In short, they give a vitality to the | 
curriculum. : 

in connection with this work of reading, and as a guide to it, ‘‘Outlines’’ have been 
prepared for the Marble Faun and for M. Compayré’s work on Pedagogy. In preparing 
the outline of Hawthorne’s work the compiler observes: ‘‘ Three purposes have been kept 
in view. Under ‘contents’ has been given a list of topics for each chapter to guide 
the reader in his study. The divisions under this head are somewhat arbitrary, but | 
seem, in the main, the most natural that could be made. Under ‘note’ have been 
given such explanations as to persons, places, etc., as seemed necessary to an under- 
standing of the text. Under ‘remarks’ it has been the aim not to present an interpre- 
tation, but to make such suggestions as would lead the student to ‘read between the 
lines.” Ibis advised that the readershould use the topics and notes in connection with 
his first reading of a chapter; then, after a perusal of the remarks, reread the chapter to 
discover the deeper meaning. Mr, Alford makes three grand divisions of the work: 
(1) Crime, the origin of sin; (2) how the guilty escape the consequences of sin; (3) 
effects of sin on those who are innocent. 

The outline of one chapter is given asa POR gpesto of this important feature of the 
reading. 


**CHAPTER 1, Vou. 1. 
‘* MIRIAM, HILDA, KENYON, DONATELLO. 


| 

‘‘Contents.—A room in the Capitol and a view from a window—Resemblance between 
Donatello and the Faun of Praxiteles—A description of the Faun. 

‘‘ Notes. —Capitol, a building designed by Michael Angelo, located on Capitoline Hill 
near the centre of Rome.—Dying Gladiator, a piece of statuary representing the pathos 
of one who received his death wound in the arena [now generally thought to be a Gaul 
who either has killed himself to prevent captivity, as was the custom of that nation, or 
has fallen at the hands of the enemy].—Antindus, a representation of a youth who 
was a great favoriteofthe Emperor Hadrian. It expresses great sadness.—The Amazon, 
a war-like woman, represented as trampling her enemies under her horse’s feet. —Lycian 
Apollo, a statue ‘of Apollo at Patora, in Lycia, where he is said to have passed the 
winter months.—Juno, sister and wife of Jupiter, and queen of all the gods.—Arch of 
Septimus Severus, an arch erected by authority of law to commemorate the triumph 
of this emperor over the Persians.—F'orum, a vacant space at the foot of the Capitoline 
Hill, where Roman justice was administered.—Coliseum, an amphitheatre for public 
entertainments, in the centre of which the gladiatorial contests took place; now the most 
famous ae ofancient Rome. * * * Praxiteles, a Grecian sculptor, who lived about 
360 B. C. ’ 

‘*Remarks.—‘ Symbol of the human scul.’ In this sentence is given, as perfectly as 
can be i ne one sentence, the thought of the entire book—freedom to choose the good amid 
the evi 
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‘¢The characteristics of the Faun as presented in this chapter should be studied in con- 
nection with those of Donatello as brought out in the next. 

| * *Ysit possible that the Fann might be educated through the medium of his emotions?” 

The possibility of training the intellect through the emotions is an important thought 

for the teacher. ”’ 

The Outlines for the Study of Compayré’s History of Pedagogy, by Prof. S. 8. 
| Parr, of De Pauw University, are contained in twenty octavo pages. They divide M. 
Compayré’s work into eight groups of chapters, each group representing a months’ read- 
ing. Theground covered by each group is opened up by ‘** Help questions.’”? The analy- 
sis proper is prefaced by an introduction in which the terms educational psychology, 
general method, special method, history of education, and the philosophy of education 
are defined and the place and purpose of a history of education discussed. 

To the introduction are added some remarks on ‘‘ the study of the book.’’ Let the 
teacher ask himself the question: ‘‘ What am I studying Compayré’s History of Peda- 
govy for?’ and to this he should try to obtain a clear answer. ‘To do this let him read 
the several introductions of the ‘‘ outlines’’ and of the work proper, the table of con- 
tents, and understand, above all, that ‘‘ reading, to be of any value, must be translated 
into well-defined ideas of one’s own, which he can state plainly and readily. If meanings 
of individual words and the general ideas are clear ‘‘ memory will take care of itself.” 

As the great question of the day, excluding the greater question of professional teach- 
ers which is perennial, is manual training and manual training as a theory of education, 
we have endeavored to show elsewhere, is but the Froebelian theory, and this last but 
the outgrowth of Pestalozzi’s work, we select as an example of these outlines the work of 
the seventh month (Chapters XVIII and XIX), which discusses the theories of these 
authors. 


SS Or 


4 “SEVENTH MONTH. 


talozzi and Froebel. They are to be read with a view of getting a clear conception of 
what these two reformers contributed to the progress of education. One should bear in 
mind that school education is now well differentiated from other forms of development, 
and that progress consists in pushing forward one or another of the separate interests 
that make up the whole of education. Pestalozzi represents three ideas: 1. The im- 

' provement of the quality of teachers. 2. The advance of method. 3. A more complete 

| definition of the purpose cf education. To the end that one may see what Pestalozzi 
did to elevate the intelligence and character of the teacher, he should read: 

“The account of the asylum for poor children at Neuhof. 

_ ‘*The outline of the Evening Hours of a Hermit, and Leonard and Gertrude. These 
works chiefly represent the author’s attempts to define the true aim of education. 

*' The notice of the schools of Berthoud and Yverdun. 

**Pestalozzi’s contributions in aid of method appear in: Methods followed at Stanz, 
and Results accomplished. Methods Simplified. ‘The Socratic Method. Word, Form, 
and Number. Intuitive Exercises. The Methods Yverdun. Essential Principles. 

‘*Comparison of Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 

**Froebel represents a continuation of the same ideas brought forward by Pestalozzi, 
But he has specialized by laying emphasis on the education of young children, and by 
advancing to great prominence the development of what he and his master Pestalozzi 
call individuality. 

‘*These principles appear in: The analysis of The Education of Man; The Kinder- 
gartens; The Gifts of Froebel; The Principal Needs of the Child. 

‘**Help questions.—In what sense is Pestalozzi a disciple of Rousseau? Point out 
the likeness between Pestalozzi and the Englishman Lancaster (p. 424). Did our re- 
former wish to make education mechanical? Why? (p.423). What tro principles may 
result from a combination of the three (p. 430)? What new device for teaching geogra- 
phy is first employed at Yverdun? Is Pestalozzi really or seemingly intellectually in- 
ferior to others who have filled similar high places? ‘What is the practical lesson of 
his reform for us? [To learn to deal with the inner instead of playing superficially 
with the outer. ]’’ 

Administration.—'* The management of the Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle,’’ says 
its secretary, ‘‘is under the central control of a board of directors appointed by the 
State Teachers’ Association, assisted by local managers in the several counties. The 
course of reading comprises two lines—professional and general culture studies. Ex- 
aminations upon each year’s work are held annually on the third Saturday of June, con- 
ducted by the county superintendentsin the several counties. Much of the work of the 
circle forms a part of the monthly township institutes and is made a part of the town- 
ship institute, outline published by the State superintendent. 


“Chapters XVIII and XIX.—These parts of Compayré are chiefly devoted to Pes- 
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‘‘Tn December, 1886, the State superintendent was made ex oficioa member of the 
central board, and under this provision Hon. J. W. Holcombe served as director till 
March 15, 1887, Hon. Harvey M. La Follette succeeding him. . 

‘¢The board of directors consists of the following members and officers: 


R. G. Boone, Professor of Pedagogy, Indiana University. 

Euma Mont McRAgE, Professor of Eng. Literature, Purdue University. 
Matrig Curt DENNIs, Richmond. 

JosEPH CARHART, Professor of English Literature, DePauw. University. 
Wn. H. Evson, Superintendent Parke County Schools. 

L. H. Jonrs, Superintendent Indianapolis Schools. . 
HARVEY M. LA FoLt.tetTre, Superintendent Public Instruction, 

D. M. GEETING, Deputy Superintendent Public Instruction. 

CALVIN Moon, Superintendent St. Joseph County Schools. 


‘During the first three years a membership and an examination fee, each of twenty- 
five cents, were charged. Ten cents of the former and fifteen cents of the latter went 
to the county manager as remuneration for his services and the remainder to the board 
of directors for its necessary expenses. 

‘¢Tn 1887 the discount usually allowed the trade by the publishers was given to the 
board and the levy of all fees was abolished. 

‘¢Tn this action the lowest quotable price was ébtained upon hooks and furnished 
members free of transportation, and the discount paid to the board was sufiicient to 
nieet its expenses. This plan has not only secured better prices upon books, but saves 
the members the additional expense of fees. Had the fees been maintained prices of 
books could not have been lower; for the price to members is the lowest quotahle price 
to dealers who handle them for the trade. This plan has proved entirely satisfactory 
and relieved county managers of the annoyance of collecting fees. 

‘‘ Outlines of the books of the circle are prepared at the circle’s expense, sent prepaid 
by express to county managers, who charge five cents each to members for each outline; 
this money repays the county manager for any outlay in ordering books and other in- 
cidental expenses. 

‘‘The county superintendent, who in nearly every case is county manager, has entire 
charge of the local management, and much praise is due these officers for the efficient 
manner in which the work has been conducted; the effectiveness of this management is 
shown in the growth of public sentiment that those who train the young should havea 
wider intellectual horizon. 

‘¢The following table shows the enrolment by years: 


‘‘The work of the circle reaches every county in the State, and, in thirty counties, 
almost every school district. In ten counties the work of the circle is made a part of 
the contract of every teacher. 

‘‘Several reasons may be given for this phenomenal growth: 1. The purpose of the 
organization is better understood. 2. ‘the course has been lightened. 3. The expense 
of membership has been reduced. 4. The professional spirit is growing among teachers. 
5. The cc-operation of county managers is becoming personal as well as official.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING CIRCLE. 


‘This unique organization,’’ says Mr. Geeting, ‘‘is one of the most promising agen- 
cies undertaken b'y our teachers to promote the general culture of the children and young 
people of the State. Agitated in 1887, its plans were perfected and presented to the 
teachers at the county institute of 1888, and now (December 1, 1888) it has a member- 
ship of several thousands. 

“On December 28, 1887, Prof. Joseph Carhart, professor of English literature in De 
Pauw University, read a paper before the Teachers’ Association (to be found in full in 
Indiana School Journal of March, 1888) discussing the subject of children’s reading at 
length. Asa result of the paper ten thousand tablets setting forth the origin and plan 
of the organization were printed and distributed by the order of the board of directors. 
Each tablet contained twenty-one pages, the first page being as follows: 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING CIRCLE OF INDIANA, 
[Organized by the State Teachers’ Association, 1887.] 
BoakD OF DIRECTORS, 


R. G. Boone, Professor of Pedagogy, Indiana University. 

Exma Mont McRak, Professor of English Literature, Purdue University. 
MATTIE CceL DENNIs, Richmond. 

JOSEPH CARHART, Professor of English Literature, De Pauw University, 
Wn. H. Extson, Superintendent Parke County Schools. 

L. H. JoNEs, Superintendent Indianapolis Schools. 

HARVEY M. La FOLLETTE, Superintendent Public Instruction. 

D. M. GEEetrxe, Deputy Superintendent Public Instruction, 

CALYEN Moon, Superintendent St. Joseph County Schools, 


OFFICERS OF THE Bosrp. 


Professor R. G. Boone, Bloomington, President. 
Mr. D, M. GEETING, Indianapolis, Secretary. 


To TEACHERS: 


“ What to read is a far more important question than how to read. When a child has acquired the 
power to read, a vastand before unknowable world opens up before him. On the one hand are 
means of culiure in what is good and great, which impose new duties of unselfish living and excite 
high ideals through high examples; and on the other hand are possibilities of degradation of many 
kinds, mental and moral, unknown before.’ The school has no right to teach how to read without 
doing much more thai it now does to direct the tasteand confirm the habit of reading what is gocd 
rather than whatis bad. The prime object of reading should bethe development of a living appre- 
ciation of good literature and the habit of reading it rather than the bad, for with this end ali others 
are secured.’’—Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Johns Hopkins University. 

“It seems to me that one part of the work of the teacher ought to be to direct the reading of fhe 
children. I hope the teachers of this State, so cultivated, so fu!l of zealand earnestness, will not 
only teach in school, but will endeavor to direct the reading of their pupils, in order that they be- 
come so interested that their evenings will not be spent among vicious associates, but in useful 
reading.’’—Ez-Governor A. G. Porier, to the Indiana Teachers’ Association, December, 1886. 

“As a protection against the seductions of the saloon and other places of questionable resort, a 
taste for and a habit of acquiring common, useful information is so valuable to our young people 
that it does not profane the Sabbath or prostitute the pulpit to recommend the reading circle.”—A. 
Martin, President De Pauw University. 

The Indiana Teachers’ Association, December 30, 1887, unanimously adopted the following report 
of the special comm:ttee named below, who were appointed to consider the question of organizing 
a Reading Circle for the school children of the State: 

“Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of organizing a Children’s Reading Circle, 
beg leave to report as follows: 

“We regard the subject one of the highest importance. To place the general reading of the half 
Million children of the public schools under competent guidance and control, even to 4 limited ex- 
tent, would, in our judgment, be productive of most ben-ficial results. To substitute for the trashy 
and often vicious reading matter, which finds its way into the hands of the children and youth, 2 
grade of literature, at once sound in its contents, chaste in language and imagery, and pure in its 
moral tone, isan end which may properly command the best and most earnest efforts of this asso- 
ciation, and of the teachers of Indiana. To your committee the dhte:prise proposed seems a means 
for accomplishing, in a measure, this highly desirable end. ce “ a = Es i ta By 


Signed: 
W. W. Parsons, Pres. State Normal School; 
C. W. Hopes, Prof. of History, Earlham College; 
W. B. OWEN, Superintendent Edinburg Schools; 
Committee, 


The work of perfecting the organization was referred to the board of directors named above, who 
earnestly solicit the co-operation of all school officers, teachers, and parents in carrying out the 
high purpose of the Teachers’ Association. The plan set forth in these announcements is a simple 
one, and it can be modified to suit the peculiar conditions of particular localities, but a standard is 
here set up which, it is believed, every locality can practically reach. The reading of one good 
hook by each child during the year would be an inestimable blessing, but many, perhaps most, will 
desire to do more, so there is added to the principal book selected for each grade a supplementary 
list. It will be observed, on comparing the prices here given with the regular reiail prices of the 
books, that publishers have made very liberal discounts to members of the circle. : 

Through the local press, by enlisting the ministers of their community, and by conducting special 
school exercises adapted to the purpose, many teachers will do much more than is here proposed 
to promote the success of the circle, but it is confidently believed that great good will result from 
taking the simple steps indicated in the accompanying circulars. It is suggested that after your 
school has become organized you call the attention of the children to the Young People’s Reading 
Circle, and distribute the slips containing suggestions to parents and pupils, with the request thas 
they present them to their parents and promptly report to you the result. The certificate of mem- 
bership, signed by the president and secretary of the board, is to be issued when the pupil has read 
at least one of the prescribed books. By filling out the blank, ‘‘to be forwarded to the secretary,” 
you will assist in accumulating information that will be helpful in determining the course for ncezt 
year. = 

A Young People’s Reading Circle Department is to be conducted in the Indiana School Journal 
that will give each month interesting items concerning the progress of the work. Any information 
concerning the circle, such as the number of members enrolled in each grade, the means employed 
to secure the membership, the influence of the circle upon the children, etc., will be thankfully re- 
ceived by Professor Carhart. Greencastle, who has been appointed to conduct the department in 
the Journal. Additional tablets may be obtained by addressing the secretary of the board. 
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Each tablet also contained twenty duplicates of the following page: 


To be filled out and forwarded to Mr. D. M. Geeting, Indianapolis, Secretary, 
when the local membership for the year ts complete, 

Namie Of Meni ber.-..05..-decs csetsumeosetece cece coos eccssosvecorecussssonesveterencuenenceneaneeeteneters 

Grade of member 2 iiciescce ce oem cs cvs vous ceetacetesseeoeaemtereee Lo ssattiaccentonteseerss 6 

P. O. address of niemibore meee sete: eenices snes a soneccecemeee coaster eee eee es 

Indicate by a cross (+) the books taken from the following list: 

Seaside and Wayside, Seven Little Sisters, Friends in Feathers and Fur; 

Heroic Deeds, Swiss Family Robinson, Pilgrims and Puritans, Ten Great 
Events in History. Birds and Bees, Robinson Crusoe, Neighbors With 
Clawsand Hoofs, Ten Little Boys; 

Washington and iis Country, Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land, 
Tales From Shakespeare, Franklin’s Autobiography, Plutarch’s Lives, 
Glimpses of the Animate World. 

INUIT Of Leach ertee.c.cecosate eects piecesclisecessreceseeeretes qsensssousuueres Tasseesies SoocKn 
IP. OV addressiicssee eae aia ans eeeiascaacae sugueeieeeeteet cee somone enone sitescecessect ‘ 


we eceeccccsece Coeevevvveveessovecces Coe terseorercvesvenscoce® Ce coccess coosssegsesooe 000000 000008008 28008 O90 20000000 o FH 000s 000 GOOlOe Oe EO ett bene 


Titis Gevtifies When .......... ee eee 
is a member of the Young People’s Reading Circle 
of Indiana, 1889. 


“READ, REPLECT, APPL.” 
“Fron a child Iwas fond of reading.’’—BENJ. FRANKLIN. 
{Signed.] 


R. G. Boone, President. 
D. M. Geeting, Secretary. 


PeT ooo ES VOTE: LECH ORESCCEO PEs eeee Settee eereetce.cecnnesee COOCET OSHS OOET Foe Oo OEOE OOO EOEEOR EES SOOOOE ES EETOOOT OSH OHOPEEE EH ES POORF SETH SHORE SEESESS HEROES EOe Of * 


Sad PARENTS AND PUPILS; 


‘“‘A child that has a fondness for reading has no desire to be among 
vicious associates. I believe that the best preparation of a boy for a vir- 
tuous life is to interest him in good reading.’’—Ex-Governor A, G. Porter 
to Indiana Teachers’ Association, 1880. 

“In my opinion the boy who leaves at the end of a common school 
course with a love of reading good books is better prepared for a life of 
honor and influence than one who passes through a high school course 
without that love. And he who has an ordinary high school education, 
combined with a taste for good reading, is better equipped for the duties 
of life than the graduate of the best college or university in the country, 
without that taste.’’-—Hon. J. K. Peaslee, for twelve years Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Cincinnati. 

“From 3 child I was fond of reading, and all the little money that 
came into my hands was jaid out in books.’’—Benj. Franklin. 

“The true poly ensiey: of these days is a collection of books.”’—Thomas 
Carlyle. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING CIRCLE OF INDIANA, 
Organized by the State Teachers’ Association, 1887. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


R. G. Boone, Professor of Pedagogy, Indiana University. 

Exuma Mont McRakg, Professor of Eng. Literature, Purdue University. 

MAtTTiI£n Curt DENNIS, Richmond. 

JOSEPH CaRHART, Professor of English Literature,De Pauw University. 

Wx. H. Evson, Superintendent Parke County Schools, 

L. H. JoneEs, Superintendent Indianapolis Schools. 

Harvey M. La FoLuEtre, Superintendent Public Instruction, 

D. M. Geetine, Deputy Superintendent Public Instruction. 

CaLvin Moon, Superintendent St. Joseph County Schools. 

If you desire to co-operate with the teachers of the State in an effort 
to direct the tastes of the children and to confirm them in the habit of 
reading good books, please draw a line under the titles of any books you 

may desire i in the accompanying iist,aud return this paper to the teacher, 
who will sign the same, thus entitling the holder to books at the reduced 
prices named. To secure the books at the prices given, tlus certificate 
must accompany the order. Send direct to the publishers, enclosing the 
price, and the books will be sent by mail. The price of the book in every 
ease includes postage or expressage on the same. Remittances may be 
made by money order, postal note, or postage stamps, 


This. certifies that. ..eeseatesesssess><-s+.-ccseens cee daeiacNee eso veleales Saeeelens: aiale» » states ‘i 
OF 52. .csscsisasions oncune cejennlelenle eens elesfieieestes ss/clenss +5 cehuies)sisoessiautcgsany © + esas eee ee ean oaine = seit Segnecd 
is a member of the Young People’s Reading Circle of Indiana. 

SLONEM,......ocasccs cee stoe eee neeeaes s 55 REP onesernosccoce wesecevexes Teacher, 


RO OOe DOO OTOH OPT DOE EEO OOHS ETO SHS ESDOOOOOTE DOO OOHS OG THF SEES RODGERS ..Post-office, 
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List of books for 1888-89, 


Third Reader Grade—Seaside and Wayside, price, 40 cents, D.C. Heath 
& Co., Chicago. Supplementary: The Seven Little Sisters Who Live on 
the Round Ball that Floats in the Air, price, 50 cents, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. Friends in Feathers and Fur, price, 33 cents,D. Appleton & Co., 
Chicago. 2 

Fourth Reader—Stories of Heroie Deeds, price, 33 cents,D. Appleton & 
Co., Chieago; or, Swiss Family Robinson, price, 38 cents,Ginn & Co., Chi- 
eago. Supplementary: Pilgrims and Puritans, price, 60 cents,Ginn & Co., 
Chicago. Ten Great Events in History, price, 60eents, D. Appleton & Co., 
Chicago. Birds and Bees, price (in paper), lseents, Houghton, Mifiin & Co., 
Boston, Robinson Crusoe, price,35 eents,Ginn & Co., Chicago. Neigh- 
bors With Claws and Hoofg, price, 60 cents, D. Appleton & Co., Chicago. 
Ten Little Boys onthe Road From Long Ago to Now, price, 80 cents, Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Fifth Reader Grade—Washington and His Country, price, 75 eents, Ginn 
& Co., Chicago. Supplementary: Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land, 
price, $1.15, Harper & Brothers, New York. Tales From Shakespeare, price, 
88 cents, Ginn & Co,, Chicago. Franklin’s Autobiography, price, 35 cents, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Plutarch’s Lives, price, 88 cents,Ginn & 
Co., Chicago. Glimpses of the Animate World, price, $1.10, D. Appleton 
& Co., Chicago. 7 


“The hearty and intelligent co-operation of all county superintendents, teachers, the 
press generally, and especially the Indiana School Journal, gives encouraging assurance 
that through the Young Peopie’s Reading Circle thousands of children who would other- 
wise either do no reading outside of school text-books or would read trashy and vicious 
literature will have their lives encircled by the best thought and feeling of the world’s 
best men and women.’’ . , 


IOWA. 


At the meeting of the Iowa Teachers’ Association in 1884 the president of that hody 
recommended the organization of a teachers’ reading circle on the ground that ‘‘ there 
ought to be a course of reading adapted to the needs of every teacher who wishes to ac- 
quire excellence.’’. From the action taken at this meeting the circle arose. 

Purpose.—1. The objects of the reading circle shali be, says the plan of organization, 
the improvement of its members in literary, scientific, and professional knowledge and 
the promotion of habits of self-culture. 2, Any teacher or other resident of lowa may 
become a member of the circle by signing a pledge to faithfully pursue the prescribed 
course of reading, and by the payment, in advance, of the membership fee. 

Course.—The course of reading covers a period or four years, and consists of selections 
from three departments: History and art, general and professional; literature, general 
and professional; science, physical, natural, social, mental, and moral. 

The committees on reading recommend to the board books for reading in their re- 
spective departments. Tite board arranges for reviews at the ciose of each year’s course, 
to be conducted by the county manager. Any person having certified to the careful 
reading will receive a certificate from the board showing that he has completed the course 
for the vear, and to all, who in like manner complete the work laid out for four vears, 
a diploma will be issued. 

Touching the very important question of time, presupposing the inclination, for pur- 
suing this course the management observe: 

‘* By busy people, both men and women, only a short time can be spared each day for 
reading. Yet noone can afford to use his spare moments for reading without aim or 
system. It is, therefore, proposed to select a few subjects and choose books which pre- 
sentin a popular manner fundamental facts and principles. All members will read these 
books; some will read much more. 

Tt has been the aim te select books suited to the wants of Iowa teachers, and all 
others who want a better education, but ean not get it in school; such books as will in- 
spire a love of reading for the culture it brings. An average of forty minutes’ reading 
each week day will enable the student in nine months to complete the books selected 
for one year.”’ 

In the first circular issued is given this course of reading for the first year: 


Re gular Price to 


price. members. 

H é: (Generali: Barnes’ Brief General History..........csasscsssscessseees $2.00 €1. 40 
eeote aD * at Eraicssiopal ——— ’ P 

Ti; eneral: Richardson’s American Literature Primer...............00e 385 225 

FTERATURE. 4 pofessional : Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching.........0. 1.25 90 

Natural - (Hunt's Physiology and Hygiene for Young People......... 65 50 

ScIENCE * 1 Or, The Eclectic (new), Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.........  .80 50 

Mee itesieal® Balfour Stewart's PHysie@s..2........-.-scc.----+00 scecestessccacconsessces 45 200 

{| Mental: Watts’ improvement of the Mind (new edition)..............06 6 9R00KE nent 


Second, third, and fourth years not yet determined. 
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in the circular for May, 1887, the last at hand, the four years’ course of reading i 
grouped thus, the course of each year being considered the first year for new students: 
e 


FOUR YEARS’ COURSE OF READING. 


1887-88. 1888-89, 1889-90. 1890-91, 
History of Edueation. Science of Education. | Educational Systems. | Educational Methods. 
Biography. U.S. History. History of Greece and | History of Englandand 
Natural History. Astronomy. Rome. Germany. 

Political Economy. Political Science. Chenuiistry of Common | Geology and Botany. 
Civil Government, Physiology. Life. Moral science. 
General Literature. American Literature, | Mental Science. Christian Evidences or 
; Physical Culture. Social Science. 
English Literature. Art. 


The above outline of future work is subject to such changes as the board of directors 
may deem necessary and is additional to the two years’ courses announced in previous 
circulars. 


COURSE FOR 1887-58, 


History of Education....cccccoscese Vadeucslletesstetetese Beeese cs skes re svecsesesasisneesscosss setereenner F. V. N. Painter, 
DL <SEiStORVIO teed AM OL Wierserereseresncccanoseeerecs eerie oan piescecausvcccsseccverstescentsecer penises Gabriel Compayré. 
Contributions to the Science of Education........ Sotecsensiescesesicdsces es dearereeete densedasceseccetomiee W. H. Payne. 
2f Biographical—Great Lives........0 sccsscssscsscescssescceee aeciasavoes cuvececocuscssentceetrestteconcersmtonertte J. I. Mombert. 
Naturaltiistory (Grom page LAO)! .........ccccc-c0ceccss covsicecsccsesoccusnceceuosueseonccsesoenettereneneeetnene J. G. Wood, 
OuPline Study Of Political HGOm om ¥..,......0:c:ccescceccscosesonnnscaess onc sasdesssestotertes ane G. 3f. Steele. 
3< Political Economy. ........ccscoscesces ce ae asesuiioeeeseceortertatecceceteceucseccsssessestestsencesceesectesntamemertts J. M. Gregory. 
Political Economy............+ iN stvaccscceseteer sabe contereete est Rede ceseugsts secssenttten eae svibeseiemes Chapin’s Wayland, 
IPPIN GUPLES OL EL Y SICTIC:....:.caacteacssscuctaeseemee tetera eeeeeco ee oa asdessdecsusesaadessetenrenertertemers Ezra M. Hunt. 
4 aO sir GON erm M1 CNt ,.3ess< . oscccesevcscecssoses ossess oi eeeneossceviotrseceees FORTE EPEE SOOPER ECOCOCEO0GD Tree ee Jesse Macy. 
History and Civil Government of Tow2........ccccscss cesses tooo Re eee sicewexace teen cess seecensiseseemens Geo. Chandler. 


5 Literature—Selections from Hawthorne, Holmes, Irving, Longfellow. Not less than 400 pages. 


Any four of the above five topics may be selected, and one book from each selected 
topic may be chosen, which will constitute the course of reading for the year. Two 
books may be read each half year, or three if the smaller works be selected. County 
uniformity is recommended. 

Administration.—The Iowa Teachers’ Reading Circle, as before remarked, originated in 
the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, held at Des Moines, December 
22-24, 1884. The association appointed a committee of nine members, three chosen 
from each department of the association, with authority to organize a State reading cir- 
cle, arrange a course of reading, provide for forming local circles, and put the plan into 
execution; this committee became the board of directors. 

The board appoints the county superintendent, or a special deputy in each county as 
county manager, who shall enroll members, organize local circles of four or more mem- 
bers, receive membership fees and remit montaly to the treasurer of the board. furnish 
information, distribute books, and have the general direction of the work in his county. 

County managers are urged to take the lead in organizing circles in their respective 
counties. They may call teachers and other interested persons together at any time and 
explain the objects of the circle, the course of reading to be pursued, and the advan- 
tages to be derived. They should advise and assist in organizing new circles, supply 
them with the necessary blanks, and aid in procuring the needed books. 

Any person wishing to organize a local circle may take the names of those who wish 
to join and send to the county manager. He will receive in return the necessary circu- 
lars, blanks, and suggestions for organizing. If there be no county manager the names 
may be sent direct to the secretary at Davenport. 

A leader is to be appointed to enroll members, secure pledges, forward membership 
fees, and arrange for procuring books, and for future meetings. 

_Every meeting should be appointed for a definite hour, and all members from the be- 
ginning should plan to be on time. The roll should be called and a record made of the 
attendance, after which the time should be occupied according to a previously arranged 
programme of readings, questions, reviews, geographical, historical, biographical, or other 
reference.. Dictionaries, maps, and other attainable works of reference may be consulted 
with advantage. 

Methods of conducting local circles are given in the school journals of the State. 

Before being admitted the applicant must subscribe to a pledge conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

we! hereby engage to enter upon and faithfally pursue for one year or more the course 
of reading as outlined for the Iowa ‘feachers’ Reading Circle.”’ 
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To defray the expenses of correspondence and printing, and provide for other neces- 
sary expenditures an annual fee of 50 cents is asked from each member. If paid in 
advance, 75 cents will constitute the fee for two years. Itisasmall amount to the 
individual members, and its prompt payment and remittance will enable the board to 
pay necessary bills and plan for the best efficiency and growth of the circle. 

The annual membership fees are due September 1, but the fees.for new memberships 
paid after Mav 1 may be accredited to the ensuing year. 

The secretary of the circle, Mr. F. E. Stratton, has kindly furnished a copy of his Jast 
report. in which he takes a Kopeful view of the prospects of the circle, while repeating 
the call for enthusiasm already noted in California and several otker States. 


KANSAS. 


The reading circle of Kansas is undergoing reorganization to become a branch of the 
Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Circle. But its history as an independent body, from 
its organization, in May, 1835, to the preseut, deserves mention. , 

Purpose.—‘* This circle proposes to all classes of readers a plan of mutual assistance in 
the work of self-culture by outlining courses of reading and study by securing reduced 
rates on books, by publishing lists of excellent publications interesting to its members, 
by suggesting methods of work, and by supplying the incentive of association in study 
and examination.’’ 

Membership seems to be open to all who pay the annual fee of 50 cents. 

Course.—Members are not compelled to take any one full course or division; the utmost 
freedom of selection is recognized. One may take a *‘ teachers’ general course,’’ another 
a “literary relief course,’’ still another a little of both, or apply for more general recom- 
mendation. 

The teachers’ general course is divided into— 


FIRST DIVISION.—Kiddle's How to Teach, Page’s Theory and Practice, Barnes’ General 
History. 

SECOND DIVISION.—Hewctt’s Pedagogy, Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, Gregory’s Polit- 
ical Economy. 

THIED DIVISION.—Bain’s Education as a Science, Sully’s Psychology (ed.) abridged, 
Swinton’s Classicai English Reader. 


The ‘‘literature relief course’’ (as distinguished, presumably, Bom the more irksome 
professional course) is also grouped in three divisions, as follows: 


FIRST DIVISsION.—Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, Ist mo.; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
2d mo.; Irving’s Sketch Book, 3d mo.; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 4th mo.; 
Chas. Kingsley’ s Westward, Ho!, 5th and 6th mos. 

SECOND DIVISIoN.—Hawthorne’s Tales of a Grandiather, Part I, 1st mo.; Part 107, 
2d mo.; Part IIT, 3d mo.; Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories, 4th mo.; David Cop- 
pertield, 5th and 6th mos. 

THIRD DivisIon.—Merchant of Venice, Ist mo.; Macbeth, 2d mo.; Tempest, 3d mo.; 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 4th mo.; . Henry Esmond, 5th and 6th mos. 

In addition to these there is, or was, a ‘‘juvenile course’? which was recommended 
to teachers for introducing a course of reading to the attention of the young in their 
several school districis, as follows: 


Frgst GRouP.—Tales of a Grandfather, by Sir Walter Scott; Robinson Crusoe, Book of 
Fables, Jno. B. Alden, publisher, N. Y. 

SECOND GROUP.—Eminent Americans, Dickens’ Child’s History of England, Jno. B. 
Alden, publisher, N. Y.; Arabian Nights, edited by Rev. E. E. Hale. 

THIRD GROUP. —Pilgrim’s Progress, Creasy’s Decisive Battles, Hawthorne’s Grandfath- 
er's Chair. 


Administraiion.—The management is a board of five directors elected annually. Any 
association might organize itself asa county reading circle by electing.a county secretary, 
and local circles subordinate to these mizht also be formed. 

The annual fee gave the member the privilege of obtaining the booxs of the course at 
teduced prices, the various circulars of suggestion and information issued from time to 
time and of examination semi-annually. A certain portion of the membership fee is re- 
tained by the county secretary, who remits the residue to the treasurer of the board of 
directors. 

Before speaking of the change now being instituted a quotation is given from a letter 
of Mr. Hill, the secretary of the reorganized circle, and to whom our thanks are due for 
information on this subject: 

** Under the old organization about forty circles were formed, with a membership ag- 
gregating not quite 00. But few circles are now in existence, though the interest man- 
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ifested indicates a prosperous career for the new organization. But little has been done 


for over a year past.”’ 
The change now taking place is fully explained by the following circular: 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY. s 


e 


Cr iletie le 


) HE JAANsas pPTATE ] PACHERS JREADING PIRCLE. 


; A, R, TAYLOR, President. ... ..., ..Emporia. 
F. H. CLARK, Vice-President, Minneapolis. 
J. H. HILL, Secretary ..c...,..0.ccccrs ».mporia, 


EMPORIA, KANSAS, Novembcr 16, 1883. 


To the Teachers of Kansas: 

After numerous unavoidable delays—delays arising from the change of secretaries. the 
continued illness of the general secretary of the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union, 
and other causes for which the ofiicers of the Kansas Circle are not responsible—we are 
glad to be able, in accordance with the instructions of the friends of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Reading Circle at their last meeting at Topeka, to give in the accompanying 
circular full and definite suggestions embodying the information desired as to the organi- 
zation of Teachers’ Reading Circles auxiliary to the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading 
Union. > 

The advantages of belonging to a national organization like the C. T R. U., which is 
a department of the Chautauqua University, need scarcely be enumerated. Among them 
are the recognition of the work done by the diploma given, signed by the officers of the 
University; “the opportunity for reduced rates in the purchase of books in the course of 
reading; the privileg@ of the Socratic League, including the gratuitous receipt of the 
Socratic League leaflets; the suggestion of the post-graduate and collateral courses in ad- 
dition to the prescribed work, with due recognition of the same; and, above all, the in- 
spiration, sympathy, and assistance of a multitude of co-readers, as an incentive to the 
noblest effort. The State organization exists simply for the purpose of giving all! possi- 
ble co-operation and suggestion to facilitate the organization of local circles—thus fur- 
thering by the agencies at its command this noble movement for self-culture. All the 
advantages of the former State organization are preseryed, while much is gained by the 
transfer of a large part of its machinery to the National Union. Shall we not have from 
the Kansas teachers a general response, and with the new year see our reading circles 
in active operation all over the State? * * * 


JoeeeeniL, A. R. TAYLOR, 
Seerctary, Emporia, Kansas. President. 


MARYLAND, 


This circle is but a thing of yesterday. The present chairman of its board of directors 
was selected to read a paper on Reading Circles at the meeting of the teachers’ ussocia- 
tion in July, 1888, which led to the organization explained in the following circular, 
which Prof. Alex. Chaplain has kindly furnished: 


Baltimore, August 23rd, 188% 
To the Examiner of County: 


DEAR SIR: ; 

At the last meeting of the State Teachers’ Association the advisability of organizing 
a State Teachers’ Reading Circle was fully discussed and decided upon, and a board of 
directors, consisting of the following persons, Prof. Alex. Chaplain, Easton; Prof. Jacob 
Goodman, and Mrs. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, was appointed for the inauguration ana 
management of the same. 

The duties of the directors are to prescribe and to outline, if necessary, a course of read- 
ing, to arrange examinations, and to attend to all the literary and business interests of 
the circle. 


' 


— 
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One of the great needs—perhaps the greatest need of our teachers—is more exten- 
sive cuiture. Many of them, while possessing fine disciplinary ability. perseverance, 
patience, and conscientiousness, are wanting in the general information so essential to 
the succes-ful prosecution of their work. To supply. this want, to some extent at least, 
is the prime object of the reading citcle. 

Aside from the great good that would result to our schools and communities from the 
more liberal cultivation of our teachers, there is ancther important consideration—along 
with the increase of knowledge, the profession would increase in dignity and importance 
and would advance to a higher platiorm of social, intellectual, and political recognition— 
in short, would become the power in the land, which it deserves to be. 

Believing that the success of this effort depends very largely upon the co-operation of 
the examiners, the directors confidently appeal to you. Will you not use all the means 
in your power to awaken the interest of the teachers in your county? We would sug- 
gest that vou send a circular etter to them setting forth your opinion of the importance 
of this work and urging them to connect themselves with it. 

The fee for membership is 25 cents per annum. The books prescribed by the direct- 
ors will be furnished the teachers at reduced rates. 

The first meeting of the board of directors was held at the State Normal School Thurs- 
day, August 23, 1988, at which meeting the enclosed suggestions were adopted and a 
course of reading, embracing general culture, pedagogics, and mental philosophy, agreed 
upon for the first year. Full “particulars regarding the price, etc., of the necessary books 
will be furnished in a later circular. 

We shall be pleased to hear from you in this connection and shall be grateful for any 
suggestions you may offer. Please oblige us by a reply by the 10th of September. All 
communications must be addressed to Mrs. M. A. Newell, State Normal School, Balti- 
more. 

By order of the board. 2 

CHARLOTTE NEWELL, 
: Secretary. 


The board of directors, each member of which is chosen for three years, seiected at 
their first meeting the course of reading for the first year. In pedagogy this eonsists 
of Swett’s Methods of Teaching; in mental philosophy, Allen's Mind Studies for Young 
Teachers; in general culture, Mackenzie’s History of the Nineteenth Century. To ‘ out- 
line *’ one of these works was the duty of a member of the board, To Mr. Chaplain 
was entrusted Swett’s Methods; to Mr. Goodman, Allen’s Mind Studies, and to Mrs. 
Newell. Mackenzie’s Nineteenth Century. From the ‘‘outlines’’ of the last work is 
selected the following illustration. The matter refers to the third part of the first 
chapter of Mackenzie’s work: 

“Part IIJ—1778.—Locate Ferney. 

‘Rousseau; bis influence; the style and character of his principal work, Emile. 

“Necker; the public positions held by him; his compte rendu; his daughter, Madame 
de Stael. 

‘The American Revolution in its probable relations to the French Revolution. 

‘“‘ Lafayette; his influence in hastening the French Revolution; his connection with 
American affairs as a factor in determining his subsequent opinions and actions. 

“Benjamin Franklin; illustrate through him the effect of perseverance and energy; 
his influence at the French court. Givea brief sketch of the discoveries in electricity 
prior to Franklin. 

‘* Books of Reference.—Lives of the Most Eminent French Writers, by Mrs. Shelley; 
Green’s Short History of the English People; Thier’s French Revolution; Headley’s 
Life of Lafayette; McMaster’s Life of Benjamin Franklin. in the American Men of Let- 
ters Series. ’’ 

As few reports have been received as yet by the board of directors no positive state- 
ment can be made as to the membership, but it is estimated at 2,000. 


AIICHIGAN, 


Information from this State is succinct though not encouraging. ‘The reading circle 
has ceased to be an organization in this State,’’ says Superintendent David Howell, of 
Lansing 

Patel 


MINNESOTA. 
State Superintendent Kiehle writes: ‘* A State teachers’ reading circle was organized 


in Minnesota, but was soon abandoned on account of the difficulties attending a success- 
ful organization. #y 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


Principal Haven, of the Winona Academy, reports under date of December 19, 1888, 
that the teachers of Mississippi have failed so far to effect a regular organization in the 
State. ‘‘The Teachers’ Association,’’ says Mr. Haven, ‘‘ convenes on the 285th and 29th 
inst. and it may be that we will go into regular organization at that time. * * * [ 
enclose you our circular to the teachers, which will give you about all that has been 
done as yet.’’ 

From this circular it is learned that at the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
held at Jackson, Miss., December 27-29, 1887, a resolution was adopted by unanimous 
vote tavoring the immediate organization of a State Reading Circle. A committee was 
appointed to effect this organization. 

Purpose.—It is the purpose of this Reading Circle to arouse a spirit of reading among 
the teachers of the State, and thus to elevate the standard of scholarship and improve 
the teachers and the schools. It is also desired to bring about a community of feeling 
and interest; to secure a better understanding of the laws of the child’s mental, moral, 
and physical being, and to bring the teacher nearer to a true profession. 

‘*All this can be easily secured if the county superintendents and leading teachers will 
determine to have itso; and itis hoped that the superintendents will not let their 
teachers rest until there is a working organization in every county of the State. It will 
be of inealculable benefit to the teachers in bringing before them the true greatness of 
the work in which they are engaged and in preparing them for better schools, more 
constant employment, and more remunerative returns for their work. 

‘* Teachers, like pupils, need stimulating. They do better work when they feel the 
necessity for it. May we not hope that the committee will be able to report fifty or 
sixty counties with organized circles at the next annual meeting of the State? It is 
possible; it is very desirable; it will be most profitable.’’ 

Course.—The work of the first year has been arranged to consist of the following stud- 
ies: 

Usual. Special. 


im Pace’s Theory and) Practice of Teaelryingis:..cccu:cecsscsce cocorsececceccecocceecassseconterertenesteetttee $1. 25 $1.00 
2. Watts on the Improvement of the Mind...........ccssscscsoosers SnasevevssvasssdssessisescseceusseeserseoeMme 75 . 65 


SNTiss Duvalis History OfMlssissipph:......ccccccscccocesce-sss-svecscavecnssescerssarecsscecusssereseeusuesave 1.00 .¢0 


The work of the first year is but the beginning. For each successive year additional 
work will be arranged. Thus the teacher will be supplied with an excellent working 
library of valuable books, gathered little by little and carefully studied, in detail. 
Membership in the circle will enable teachers to secure these bcoks at a very consider- 
able reduction from the rates at which they are generally sold. 

The outlines of the work will be published for each month in advance in the Missis- 
sippi Teacher. They will be of great value to every member of the circle. The Mis- 
sissippi Teacher is, by action of the State Teachers’ Association, the State official organ, 
and as such should be in the hands of every teacher in the State. 

Administration. —The man.ugement of the affairs of the circle seems to be as yet vested 
in the committee of nine, which was appointed to effect an organization. The reading 
circle year is to begin with the first day of March, 1888, and consist of the nine months 
next following that date. 

Inquiries relative to the circle and its work may be addressed to any member of the 
committee. A stamp should be inclosed for reply. 


MISSOURI. 


“There is nothing being done in the way of teachers’ reading circles, either State or 
locil,’’ says the State superintendent. 


NEBRASKA. 


‘*To the best of my knowledge this matter has been generally neglected in Nebraska 
for the last two years,’’ says,State Superintendent Lane. ‘‘The public school teachers 
are giving the time formerly devoted to the reading circle to professional study, while 
the Chautauqua circle seems to attract others.’’ 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Bureau was promised an article on this subject from a competent hand, but un- 
fortunately the promise could not be kept. 
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The report which Mr. Jerome Allen, of New York City, bas furnished, at the request 
of the State superintendent, is as follows: 

‘The reading circle of this State is not at present in a very active condition. It would 
be impossible for me to state all the causes for this circumstance, but I will say in brief 
it is mainly from want of interest in professional reading on the part of the rank and file 
of the teachers. ‘The graduates of colleges and normal schools do not feel an interest in 
this reading, as they have already laid out a course of study and are pursuing that in- 
dependent of any reading circle. The younger teachers who remain in the work but a 
short time and receive at best only second-grade certificates have no interest to improve 
themselves, They are living upto the demands of the community they are in, and, 
not intending to make teaching a life-work, they do not exert themselves to improve. 

‘In my opinion reading circles should receive definite encouragement from the State 
superintendent of public instruction. A law should be passed authorizing him to give 
certain certificates to those who complete specified reading work laid down by the de- 
partment. This might or might not bea prerequisite to the obtaining of a State cer- 
tificate. If in some way it could be connected with State recognition it would be of 
greatuse. But an organization without State recognition, or any public encouragement, 
stands very little chance of meeting with success in thisState. Theeffort has been made 
earnestly and thoroughly, and although the outlook of the New York State Reading 
Circle seemed at first to be promising, yet the result has shown that it did not meet with 
that encouragement from the teachers and officers that was necessary in order to make 
it a complete success.”’ 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘‘We have but one circle,’’ says the State superintendent, ‘and it is connected with 
the assembly [Teachers’ ‘Association of the State].’’ Subsequent enquiries have failed 
to elicit further information. 


OHIO. 


It may be inferred that the Ohio circle is strictly a teachers’ ore muizaaon from the 
following extract from its last circular: 

“While our organization is known as a Teachers’ Reading Circle, its work is of special 
value to all who are intending to become teachers. 

*‘A large number of pupils who have recently completed the course of stud y in the 
high schools of our State expect to engage in the work of teaching. To all such the 
reading circle offers an excellent opportunity for further improvement and for some de- 
etree of special preparation for their important work.”’ 

Course.—The success of the reading circle during the past year has been such as to 
warrant the board of control in arranging work fora sixth year. Nearly two hundred 
diplomas have already been given to those who have completed the work of four years. 
The receipts of the treasurer for the past year indicate a paid membership of more than 
onethousand, and the reports from the various counties show that fifteen hundred teachers 
have taken the course as a whole cr in part. 

In order that the work of the coming year may be made more interesting and valuable 
to members the board of control has arranged with different persons to iurnish a serics 
of helpful articles upon the subjects presented in the different departments of the course. 
These articles will appear from month to month in the columns of the Educational 
Monthly, beginning with the September number. 

The work should be commenced in the early part of the school year in order that it 
may be completed in June. 

Readers may begin with any year they choose. Certificates are given - to all members 
who complete in a satisfactory manner the work of any year. Those who complete the 
work of any four years are entitled to a diploma without additional payment. The di- 
Plomas are presented at the annual meeting of the Chio State Teachers’ Association. 

All members who are entitled to diplomas and who wish to receive them should send 
their names to the corresponding secretary of the board of control on or before June 1, 
in order that they may be properly prepared in advance of the meeting. 


CovURSE OF READING SELECTED FoR THE SIXTH YEAR (1888-89), 


I. Pepacocy.—Compayré’s Lectures on Teaching, or Calderwood on Teaching. 
Il, LITERATURE. —Shakespeare’s Henry IY, Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History ‘of New York, and 
Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings. 
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III. History.—A Selection from the ‘‘Old South Leafiets,’” as follows: No.1. Constitution of the 
United States. 2. Articles of Confederation. 4. Washington's Farewell Address. 5. Magna 
Charta, 10. Washington’s ings: 11. Lincoln’s Inaugurals and Emancipation Proela- 
mation. 12. The Federalist, Nos. 1,2,and38, 13. The Ordinance of 1787. 

The Constitution of Ohio published i in leaflet for the special use of the Ohio Teachers’ Reading 

Circle. 


COURSE OF READING PREVIOUSLY ADOPTED, 


FIRST YEAR—1883-&4. 


I. InpepacoGy, one of the following: Hailman’s History of Pedagogy, Krusi’s Pestalozzi, Quick’s 
Educational Reformers. : 
JJ. In ENGLISH POETRY, one of the following: Longfeliow, Whittier, Lowell—ife and poetical 
works. 6 
JI. In AMERICAN UIsTORY, the discovery and early scttlement of North Amcrica, to 1776. 


SECOND YEAR—~1SS4-83. 


I, pPEDAGOGY.—Currie’s Common School Education, or Calderwood on Teaching. 
II. LITERATURE.—Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, aud Irving’s Sketcli Book. 
Ill. u. s. HistoRy.—The Revolution and the Constitutional Period tg the close of the War of 1512, 
IV. NATURAL SCIENCE.—Brown’s Physiology, or Science Primer of Physiology and Hygiene. 


THIRD YEAR—1885-86, 


I, PEDAGOGY.—Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art of Education. 
Il, LITERATURE.—Shakespeare’s Richard III, and the Merchant of Venice, Scott’s Ivanhoe, and 
Tennyson’s Princess. 
Il. wistory.—United States History from the close of the War of 1812 to the present time. 
IV. NATURAL SCIENCE.—The Scicnce Primer of Physics by Balfour Stewart. 


FOURTH YEAR—1856-87, 


I. PEDAGOGY.—Sully’s Teacher’s Hand-Book of Psychology. 
II. LITERATURE.—Shakespeare’s Hamlet, and As You Like It, Selections from Wordsworth. 
“II. mistory.—Barnes’ Brief Gencral History of the World, or Thalheimer’s Gencral History. 
IOWe ee EcONOMY.—Gregory’s Political Economy, or Chapin’s First Principles of Political 
conomy. 


FIFTH YEAR—1887-89, 


I. PEDAGOGY.—White’s Elements of Pedagogy. 
II. LITERATURE.—Shakespcare’s Henry VIII,and Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 
III. wistory.— Any briefhistory of the United Statcs to be supplemented by the History of Ohio. 
(Barnes’ General History of the World, for such as have begun but not completed it, may be 
taken as asubstitute for the history of the United States. ) 


IV. Gregory’s Political Economy or Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy. 


Administration.—There is no constitution, nor are there by-laws for the ~< tate circle, 
the local circle adopting its own form of government. The governing body is a board of 
control composed of nine members, one of whom, the State commissioner of public 
schools, has membership by reason of his oflice. 

Every member of the reading circle is expected to pay each year a membership fee of 
25 cents. This should be paid at the heginning of the year, when the circle is organized, 
to the treasurer of the local circle, and should be transmitted by him to the correspond- 
ing secretary for the county, who will remit the same to the treasurer of the board of 
contro!. Individual membership receipt blanks will be furnished to each county. 

In the circular for 1888-89, the board of control say: 

‘*The amount received for ‘membership fees is absolutely needed to meet the expenses 
of thereading-circle. As parchment diplomas are now given, the expense is much greater 
than heretofore. We have had in the past many readers who were pot members. It is 
hoped that in the future all readers will pay the small fee that is required. and thus be- 
come members of the State circle, and help to defray the necessary expenses of the or- 
ganization. 

‘*In counties where there are no local circles individuals can read the course, and by te- 
mitting their membership dues directly to the treasurer of the board of control they will 
be recorded as members of the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

‘* The board of control requests the teachers of each county to elect at their next insti- 
tute a corresponding member, and to report the name at once to the correspouding sec- 
retary of the board. It will be the duty of the member thus elected to superintend the 
organization of local circles, to distribute such circulars and documents as may be issued 
by the board from time to time. and to procure and fill out certificates for those who de- 
sire them. He should also make an annual statement to the corresponding secretary of 
the board of control of the number of local circles and members, and of the work done ia 
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the county during the year. This report should be sent to the secretary not later than 
the middle of June, in order that he, may make a full report to the Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation at the State meeting. Blanks are furnished for this report, as well as for a pre- 
liminary report from each county branch or local circle.’ é 


OREGON. 


A letter from State Superintendent McElroy says: ‘“‘ Very little has been done so far in 
this State relative to the establishment of teachers’ reading circles. 

‘The school work of this State is yet in a formative condition, and we have had so 
much pioneer labor to perform that we have not been able to take many of the advanced 
steps in education. , 

“We realize the great importance of reading organizations in this country, and we 
hope to secure some favorable legislation in this direction at the coming session of the 
Levislatnre.”’ 

Mr. McElroy then refers to several ladies and gentlemen of the State, but from those 
addressed nothing has as yet been received. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island, though small, does not lack individuality. Its teachers’ association is 
called an Institute of Instruction, and has for its object the improvement of the public 
schools of the State, and every member of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction is 
a member of the Reading Circle. There are no extra fees. itis recommended that each 
shall read at least one volume in Pedagogy. By reading three pages a day, five days in 
the week, one can read a volume of four hundred pages before the next annual meeting in 
October. Those who are teaching history, literature, or any subject in the other depart- 
ments, will find it helpful to read the books recommended by the directors of those de- 
partments. The directors will be glad to answer any inquiries or to give further 
information te any who desire it, in relation to books, methods of study, or other points 
of interest in their departments. 

The following are the various departments and the books recommended in each: 


I. PEDAGOGY. 


THOMAS B, STOCKWELL, director. 


Rousseau’s File or Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude. Published by D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. Price, 75 cents each. 

Prince’s Courses and Methods. Published by Ginn & Co., Boston. Price, 75 cents. 

The course of reading recommended for the ensuing year is a double one, combining 
both theory and practice. In the first two books recommended we have the substance 
in an attractive form of two educational classics. There is little in modern pedagogy 
that does not go back to Rousseau and Pestalozzi, and it has seemed to me wise to direct 
the attention of teachers to these two sources of the present system of educational train- 
ing and culture. 

Emile is the earlier in. point of time and is more thorough in its treatment of the sub- 
ject, covering the whole province of education from birth to youth. There is but little 
pretense to a story, althcuyh it is called a romance. There are positions taken from 
which we shall probably dissent, but on the other hand, we’ shall be surprised to find 
how much there is with which we shall agree. 

Leonard and Gertrude is quite an entertaining story of peasant life in Europe which 
shows how the introduction of correct principles of life and action, especially in connec- 
tion with the training of the young, may reform a community and impart to it a new 
and a higher life. — = 

A careful reading of either or both of these little books will amply repay the cost of 
time and money in the stimulus they will afford and the opportunity they will give for 
a re-adjustment and a new settlement of our plans of action. 

Prince’s Courses and Methods has been chosen—First. In the belief that to a great many 
teachers its outline of a reguiar, progressive, and symmetrical order of studies will be 
of great help. Much good teaching is rendered practically of little value for the lack 
of just stich a basis as this book will furnish. 

Second. Because its plans for the presentation of the various subjects of Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Language, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, History, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Drawing, Singing, Observation Lessons, and Information Lessons are be- 
lieved to be valuable both in themselves and as models for the teacher’s use in other 
directions.. It is essentially a ‘‘hand-book’’ for the school-room. 
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II. HisTory. 


F, W. TILTON, director. 


Nowhere is systematic study more essential than in the department of history. Be 
fore attempting to recommend a course of reading and study jor the next year, J have 
deemed it important to inquire what the work of the ‘* Reading Circle’’ has been in 
this direction. I find that two years ago the members were advised to read Visher’s 
Outlines of Universal History, and suggestions of the greatest value were given by Pro- 
fessor Andrews as to the method and spirit in which the work should bedone. I heartily 
recommend that these suggestions be again brought, in soine convenient form, within 
reach of every member of the ‘‘Iteading Circle.’’ A year ago the same book was again 
recommended, with a suggestion that the members also follow a course of reading upon 
United States History. 

These recommendations are in entire harmony with what I believe to be the true 
method of historical study: viz, to begin with a general view of the whole field of his- 
tory, and then to pass on to more minute study of important periods. This method is 
adopted and carried out almost to perfection in the schools of Germany, and there is 
little doubt that it will become more prevalent in our own schools than it has been in 
the past. The medical student does not make a minute study of the heart before ke has 
any idea of the structure of the body asa whole. _ Critical study of a brief epoch in the 
history of a single people, with no knowledge of earlier or contempysraneous events, is 
scarcely more sersible. 

I deem it wise to read with great care a good summary of general history every year. 
An ordinary memory needs this amount of quickening to keep the cardinal events 
clearly defined. Something is to be gained, doubtless, by occasionally changing the 
book used for this purpose. Fresh interest is thus awakened, and the facts are pre- 
sented to the mind in different lights. As special attention has been given to United 
States history the past year, it seems to me advisable to suggest that a reasonably full 
work upon English history be now mastered. I accordingly recommend the fellowing 
courses for the ensuing year: 

(A) GENERAL HISTORY.—A careful reading of one or more of the following, observ- 
ing the suggestions of Professor Andrews regarding abstracts, etc.: Fisher’s Outlines of 
Universal History ; Miss Sheldon’s General Iistory; Myers’ Outlines of sincient, Medizx- 
val, and Modern History, 2 vols.; Freeman’s General Sketch of Ifistory; Outlines of the 
World’s History, by Swinton. 

(B) ENGLISH History.—A similar reading of Green’s History of the English People, 
4vols. Published at $6; can be bought for about $3.50. 


Ill. LITERATURE. a 2 


ELIZABETH C. SHEPLEY, director. 


1. Chaucer’s Prolo-yue to the Canterbury Tales, with the Knight’s Tale. Clarendon Press 
edition. MacMillan, New York; 60 cents. 

2. Mrs. Oliphant’s Makers of Florence. MacMillan; $2.25. 

3. Romola, in any edition. 

For any teachers who wish for text-books on English literature nothing can be better 
than those proposed in the first year of the Reading Circle: Stopford Brooke’s Primer 
and Mrs. Oliphant’s Literary History of England. Those who have read these, espe- 
cially if they have added Taine’s Futglish Literature, aud who wish for any advice in the 
selection of literature for delight and refreshment, are heartily recommended to the 
books I have named at the head of my paper. In the first and second they will find an 
agreeable introduction to the earliest great poet of the English language, and to the 
sources from which he largely drew his j inspiration. In this connection th hey will read- 
ily be reminded to reread George Eliot’s story of Florence, Homola. 


Cy 


IV. LANGUAGE. 


T, WHITING BANCROFT, director. 


I. The Life and Meson of Language, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, in the International — 
Scientific Series, published by D. Appléton & Co., New York; 326 pages. 

Il. The Philotogy of the English Tongue, by Prof. John Earle. Oxford, at the Clar- 
endon Press; 700 pages; $1.75; third edition. 

III. The English Language, by Prot. J. M. D. Meiklejohn. D.C. Heath & Co., Bes- 
ton: 388 paves. ; 

These works are suggested as a comprehensive course of reading on the subject of : 
language. ee 
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The first is an outline of linguistic science, discussing such topics as how each indi- 
vidual acquires his language, change in the outer form of words, change in the inner 
content of words, loss of words and forms, production of new words and forms, the 
name-making process, Indo-European language, other families of language, nature and 
origin of language, and the science of language. 

The second is an elementary philological treatise on the English language, embracing 
such subjects as a historic sketch of the rise and formation of the English language, the 
English alphabet, spelling, and pronunciation, the parts of speech, “the verbal group, 
the noun group, the pronoun group, the link-word group, syntax, compounds, and 

rosody. 
4 In a clear and lucid manner the author treats of the leading philological principles of 
the English language, so that the whole subject is presented in a most attractive light. 

The third work recommended is just published. It is a condensed summary of “the 
grammar, history, and literature of the English language. It is divided into four ~ 

arts. 
Part I is grammatical, considering such topics as etymology, syntax, analysis, word- 
building and derivation, word branching, etc. 

Part II is rhetorical, presenting the subjects of composition, punctuation, figures of 
speech, paraphrasing, etc. 

Part lI1 is historical, with the following order of topics: The English language and 
the family to which it belongs, the periods of history of the English vocabulary, his- 
tory of the grammar, specimens of English of different periods, modern English, and 
Jand-marks in the history of the English language. 

Part IV contains a briefhistory of English literature with tables of English literature. 


Y. GEOGRAPHY. 


CHARLOTTE E, DEMING, director, 


The Earth as Modified by Human Action, by George P. Marsh, published by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Price (edition of 1885), $2.70. 

This book is valuable for either consecutive or topical reading. The author was a 
wise observer of nature in both hemispheres, as well of her minutest as of her gman 
operations, and his conclusions are those of a scholarly, practical man. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the scope of the work by quoting a few of the ae 
jects treated, but perhaps the following may be mentioned: 

Natural advantages and physical decay of the Roman Empire, reaction of man on na- 
ture, human and brute action on nature compared, limits of human power, physical 
conservation and restoration, origin of domestic plants, vegetable power of accommoda- 
tion, influence of animal life on vegetation, origin and transfer of domestic quadrupeds, 
introduction of fish, birds, and insects, utility and -destruction of reptiles, marine and 
inland waters, sand dunes, projects of physical changes accomplished or proposed by 
man, as cutting marine isthmuses—Suez Canal, Cape Cod Canal, diversion of the Nile. 

The author has treated in an interesting manner the subjects—trees and their influ- 
ence, American and European forests and forestry. 

In view of the increasing interest in trees and forests, owing to the observance of 
Arbor Day by our schools, it may not be out of place to call attention to Vol. 9 of the 
Tenth Census Report, which embodies the researches of Charles 8. Sargent, professor of 
Arboriculture in Harvard University,.and others, with relation to forest trees of North 
America. The bibliographical list which accompanies Mr. Marsh’s book is excellent. 


VI. SCIENCE, 


GEORGE F. WESTON, director. 


Natural science is especially useful in quickening the perceptive powers of pupils; 
and that teachers may be aidedin this line we recommend the following guides for science 
teaching: 


I, About Pebbles. Prof. Alpheus Hyatt. 

II. Concerning a few Common Plants. Prof. George Goodale. 
III. First Lessons in Natural History. Mrs, Elizabeth Agassiz. 
IV. Hydroids and Coral. Professor Hyatt. 

V. Commercial and other Sponges. Professor Hyatt. 

VI. First Lessons in Minerals. Miss E. H. Richards. 

VIF. Common Minerals and Rocks. Prof. W. O. Crosby. 


These little volumes are issued by Heath & Co., Boston, Mass.; Nos. 1, 2, and 6 cost- 
ing 10 centseach, mailing price; No. 3, 25 cents; Nos. 4 and 5, 20 cents; No. 7, 20 cents. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. James H. Carlisle, of Spartansburg, to whom the Bureau was referred for informa- 
tion by the State superintendent, reporis that the teachers’ reading circle has not taken 
root in this State. Afr. Carlisle says: A 

‘‘T am sorry that I can give no satisfactory account of the teachers’ reading circles in 
our State. In some of our towns the teachers connected with our pubiie schools are re- 
quired to meet regularly and to pursue some course of reading. i-ut I know of no reg- 
ular Chautauqua teachers’ circle in operation. ‘here are several Chauiauqva Jiterary 
and scientific circles, but I know of no teachers’ circie. The News and Courier of De- 
cember 7, 1888, speaks of an attempt to organize such circles. I will write to parties : 
mentioned in connection with the enterprise, and will take pleasure in giving you any 
information I may obtain.’’ 

As we have not heard from Mr. Carlisle we assnme that his courteous efforts to obtain 
information for us have been unsuccesstul. 


TENNESSEE. 
‘<The teachers’ reading circle is dead in Tennessee,’’ says State Superintendent Smith. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


‘Tt is not possible to give exact information in regard to the teachers’ reading circle 
in West Virginia,’’ says B. S. Morgan, State superintendent. ‘‘ We have no State or- 
ganization nor ofiicer who has any record of work done in the State. 

‘*Y prepared a plan for the organization of circles by counties three years ago, and 
submitted it to the Siate Educational Association for its approva:. The plan of organ- 
ization and course of study were adopted, and since that time reading circles have been 
established in at least twenty-five counties. The work has met with the general approval 
of the teachers, and will provean effectual organization in this State. I am now making 
arrangements to have a State organization established at next meeting of the State Educa- 
tional Association, which will make the reading circle far more effective than it now is. 
I regret I cannot give you more information cn this subject.’ 


WISCONSIN. 


‘* The history of the movement for teachers’ reading circles in this State is not en- 
couraging,’’ says J. W. Stearns, professor of the science and art of teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. ‘‘ The organization was first effected in 1885, at the summer 
meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. The first board of directors was: J. 
W. Stearns, J. B. Thayer, Robert Graham, W. H. Beach, C. A. Hutchins, William Jones. 

‘This board organized by electing W. H. Beach chairman and J. W. Stearns secre- 
tary. An effort was made to interest the teachers at the fall institute, and a large num- 
ber of county superintendents took hold of the work. Blanks for reporting were pre- 
pared and distributed, and circles organized in many parts of the State. 

‘The enrolment reached 1,506 members. Few reports were receivea of work done, 
and it soon became apparent that the real success of the movement depended upon the 
coustant efforts of connty superintendents, together with the ability of the circle teach- 
ers as organizers. The elections occurred in 1886, and these displaced from office a con- 
siderable number of superintendents who had been active in organizing and carrying 
on the work, and in almost every such case the work fell to the ground in the county. 
Others found that success required of them more labor than they could give in addition 
to the regular work of their office. Thus during the second year there was a great fall- 
ing off in interest, and the enrolment did not reach above three hundred. ‘The same 
persons were continued ijn the board, but the discouragement consequent on the year’s 
experience prevented the inauguration of new efforts. There are now in the State a few 
circles, but no regular reports are made, and it is impossible to state numbers or work 
done.’’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OBITUARY LIST OF NOTABLE EDUCATORS, 


Contrents—Introduction—Number in the list—Other pursuits of the dead—Their ages at death— 
American list—Yoreign list. 5 


The necrological list of one hundred and sixty-three names here presented is confined 
except in a few cases to the year that ended June 30,1888. It comprises the names of 
such persons, American and foreign, whose deaths were noticed during the period in 
prominent journals, because they had had some real connection with education whether 
as teachers, writers. or benefactors. 

The other pursuits with which their names were associated included astronomy, bank- 
ing, botany, chemistry, commerce. engineering, geology, journalism, law, libtary werk, 

iterature, mathematics, medicine, mineralogy, music, paleontology, philology, philos- 
opny, physics, political economy, sociology, surgery, teaching, theology, war, and 
ZOULOLY. 

The American list comprises one hundred and ten names and the foreign list fifty- 
three; this difference is explained by the greater facilities existing for obtaining in- 
formation about uatives. 

Their ages may be grouped by auinquennial periods as follows: 


‘ 
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The aggregate ages of the Americans was 6,759 years, or 64.65 years per capita; of the 
foreigners, 3,564 years, or 67.24 years per capita. The per capita for Americans and 
foreigners combined was almost exactly 65.5 years, 


AMERICAN, 


ABELL, Arunah §., in Baltimore, Sid., April 19, 1888, aged eighty-one years; founder 

z and principal owner of the Baltimore daily Sun newsnaper; one of the associates of 
Prof. 8. F. B. iforse in establishing the first telegraph lines in this country, etc. 

AGNEW, Cornelius Rea, A. M., M. D., in New York City, April 14, 1888, aged fifty- 
seven years; educated at Columbia College and the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York: clinical protessor of eye and ear diseases in the latter; trustee of 
the city public schools, 1259; trustee of Columbia College, 1874; one of the founders 
of the U.S. Sanitary Commission, 1361; of the Union League Club of New York; 
an eminent surgeon in his special branches, and a Christian gentleman of the “most 
lovely character. 

ALcotr, Amos Bronscn, in Boston, Mass., March 4, 1888, aged eighty-eight years; 
widely known asa lecturer, essayist, philosopher, and mystic, and honored by the 
sincere regard of such men as Longfellow and Emerson. . 

ALcoTY, Miss Louise M., in Boston, Mass., March 6, 1888, aged fifty-five years; famous 
as a writer cf charming books for young people, notable among which are Little 
Women, Little Men, Eight Cousins, ete. 
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ANDREWS, the Rev. Israel W., A. M., D. D., LL.D., in Hartford, Conn., April 18, 
1888, aged eighty-seven years; professor of moral philosophy in Marietta College, 
Ohio, 1835-85; president, 1855-85; vice-president and professor of political economy, 
1885-88. 

Astor, Mrs. Charlotte Augusta [Gibbes], in New York City, December 12, 1887, aged 
sixty-two years; a most liberal giver to schools, hospitals, orphan asylums, and other 
charities. 

AVERY, John, A. M., LL.D., in North Bridgeton, Me., September 1, 1887, aged fifty 
years; professor of Greek in Bowdoin College; a noted Orientalist. 

BAIRD, Spencer Fullerton, A. M., Li.D., in Wood’s Holl, Mass., August 19, 1887; 
born in Reading, Pa., February 3, 1823; educated at Dickinson College, Pa.; professor 
of chemistry and natural history in the same, 1845-50; assistant secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 1850-78; secretary of the same, 1878-87; 
U.S. Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, 1871-87; trustee of the Columbian Univer- 
sity, and of the Corcoran Art Gallery; member of the National Academy of Sciences, 
1864, and of numerous other societies, native and foreign. In all these relations, as in 
private life, Professor Baird proved himself to he one of the wisest, kindest, and most 
useful men of his day. His early reputation was gained as an ornithologist, but he be- 
oame eminent for his knowledge in every department of natural history. The National 
Museum in Washington is a monument to his immense practical ability. 

BARNES, Alfred Smith, in Brooklyn, N. Y., February 17, 1888, aged seventy: one years, 
one of the most extensive school-book publishers in the world; noted for his Christian 
philanthropy. 

BATEs, Joshua, A. M,, LL.D., in Beverly, Mass., June 25, 1888, aged seventy-eight 
years; educated at Phillips Academy, Andover, and at Middlebury College, Vermont; 
head master of the Frothingham school, Charlestown, Mass., 1833, and of the Brim- 
mer school, Boston, 1834-76; one of the founders of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1845; a frequent and valuable contributor to the Massachusetts Teacher, etc. 

BERGH, Henry, in New York City, March 12, 1888, aged sixty-five years; a man of 
excellent education, cultured tastes, and independent fortune, he became famous for 
his energetic and unceasing labors for the prevention of cruelty to animals, the hu- 
maner treatment of destitute and friendless children, the protection of game; he organ- 
ized, and during life was the president of the New York ‘‘ Society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals,’’ an organization that has been copied in every State and large 
city in this country, and in almost every nation of the civilized world. 

BITTINGER, William, in Abbottstown, Pa., March 3, 1888, aged sixty-seven years; a 
lifelong merchant, who left valuable legacies by his will to Pennsylvania College at 
Gettysburg, and to Lebanon Valley College, at Annville, for the endowment of pro- 
fessorships. 

BopLeEy, kachel L., M.D., in Philadelphia, June 15, 1888, aged sixty years; professor 
of chemistry and toxicology in the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 1865, 
and dean of the same, 1877, retaining both places till her death. 

Bootu, James C., in West Haverford, Pa., March 21, 1888, aged seventy-seven years; an 
eminent analytical chemist; professor of practical chemistry in the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, 1836-1844, and in the Philadelphia High School, 1842-45; State geolo- 
gist of Delaware, 1837-38; melter and refiner in the Philadelphia mint, 1849-88, 

Bovek, Martin H., in Whitewater, Wis., May 7, 1888, aged sixty-one years; founder of 
the State boys’ reformatory at Waukesha; an ardent opponent of capital punishment. 

BREVOORT, James Carson, A. M., LL.D., in Brooklyn, N. Y., December 7, 1887, aged 
sixty-nine years; trustee of the Astor Library for more than a quarter century; 
member of the Brooklyn Board of Education; organizer and first president of the Long 
Island Historical Society; regent of the University of the State of New York, etc. 

BREWSTER, Henry, in New York City, September 19, 1887, aged sixty-three years; a 
well-known carriage-builder, whose firm established and maintained an admirable 
trade-school for the instruction of their empioyés. 

Brown, the Right Rev. J. H. Hobart, A. M., 8. T. D., at Fond du Lac, Wis., May 2, 
1888, aged fifty-seven years; Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the diocese of Fond du 
Lac, and an indefatigable laborer in the educational affairs of his diocese. 

BULKLEY, John W., in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 19, 1888, aged eighty-five years; taught 
in Fairfield, Conn., several years, in Troy, N. Y., 1832-51, in Williamsburg, N. Y., 
1851-55; assistant superintendent of Brooklyn public schools, 1855-85. 

BuNZL, Julius, in New York City, July 4, 1887, aged forty-nine years; a liberal giver to 
orphan asylums, hospitals, and schools. 

BuRTON, the Rev. Nathaniel J., D. D.,in Hartford, Conn., October 13, 1887, aged sixty- 
two years; a trustee of Yale College; Lyman Beecher lecturer on Preaching in the 
Yale theological school. : 

CARNOCHAN, John M., M. D., in New York City, October 28, 1887, aged seventy years; 
educated in the University of Edinburgh and in the Paris x.cole de Médicine; pro- 
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fessor of surgery in the medical department of the University of the City of New 
York; author of standard surgical treatises, etc. 

CARPENTER, Wesley M., M. D., in New York City, January 7, 1888, aged fifty-five 
years; clinical professor of medicine in the medical department of the University of 
the City of New York; one of the editors of the N. Y. Medical Record. 

CHEEVER, Byron W., in Ann Arbor, Mich., March 6, 1888, aged, forty-six years; in- 
structor in chemistry in the University of Michigan, 1878-81, and professor of metal- 
lurgy in the same, 1881-88. 

CLARK, Alonzo, A. M., M. D., LL.D., in New York City, September 13, 1887; born 
in Chester, Mass., March 1, 1807; educated at Williams College and at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York, after which he studied long in London and 
Paris; professor of chemistry in the medical school at Woodstock, Vt., 1840, and of 
pathology in thesame, 1841; lecturer on physiology and pathology in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York, 1847; professor of pathology and the practice 
of medicine in the same, 1855-82; president of the same, 1875-S4; probably the most 
eminent medical instructorof his day, anda consulting physician of great reputation. 

CLARK, Alvan, in Cambridge, Mass., August 19, 1887, aged eighty-three years; a painter 
and industrial designer, he became at forty-two a maker of telescopes; the lenses in the 
great telescopes of the Dearborn Observatory, Chicago, the Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton, the Observatory of the University of Virginia, the Russian Observatory at Pultowa, 
the Lick Observatory in California, and many others were produced by this house. 
The lenses mentioned were, respectively, 183, 26, 26, 30, and 36 inches in diameter, 
each being for the time the largest ever successfully finished. 

CLARKE, the Rev. James Freeman, D. D., in Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., June 8, 
1888, aged seventy-eight years; an overseer of Harvard College, 1866-88; professor of 
natural theology and Christian doctrine in Harvard Divinity School, 1867-71; author 
of Ten Great Religions and many other works of liberal theology. 

COGSWELL, the Rev. Elliot C., at Rye Beach, N. H., August 31, 1887, aged seventy- 
three years; long time principal of Coe Academy, Northwood, N. H. 

CorcoRAN, William Wilson, in Washington, D. C., February 24, 1888, aged eighty-nine 
years; an eminent banker, founder and endower of the *‘ Corcoran Gallery of Art’’ 
and of the *‘ Louise Home’’ for poor gentlewomen; endower of the National Medical 
College and of the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University, etc. 

CORNELL, John B., in Lakewood, N. J., October 26, 1887, aged sixty-six years; a well- 
known iron manufacturer and a liberal giver to many charitable, religious, and edu- 
cational objects; trustee of Drew Theological Seminary, ete. 

Crouse, David L., A. M., in New Market, Va., June 14, 1883, aged nearly thirty-five 
years; a graduate of North Carolina College, tutor in the same and principal of sev- 
eral schools in North Carolina till made professor of languages in the Polytechnic In- 
stitute, New Market, 1887-88. 

Curry, the Rev. Daniel, D. D.,in New York City, August 17, 1887, aged seventy-seven 
years; formerly principal of Troy Conference Academy, and, later, president of In- 
diana Wesleyan University; from 1864 editor of the Christian Advocate, the chief 
Methodist journal. 

Dacry, Timothy J., LL. B., in Boston, Mass, December 15, 1887, aged thirty-eight 
years; educated in the public schools of Boston, in Holy Cross Coilege, Worcester, 
and in Harvard Law School; assistant Commonwealth’s attorney for Suffolk County, 
Massachusetts, 1877-87; president of the trustees of the Boston City Hospital and 
president of the Boston public school committee; a man of lovable character, in- 
dustrious habits, and refined tastes. 

DAvipson, Augustus R., M. D., in Buffalo, N. Y., May 25, 1888, aged forty-three 
years; professor of medical chemistry, toxicology, and dermatology in the medical 
department of Niagara University. 

Davis, Edwin H., M.D., in New York, April 20,1888, aged seventy-seven years; an 
archeologist associated with E. G. Squier in the authorship of Ancient Monuments 
of the Mississippi Valley; professor of materia medica and therapeutics in the New 
York Medical College, 1850-59. 

Dawson, Benjamin Frederick, M. D., in New York City, April 3, 1888, aged forty-four 
years; professor of gynecology in the New York Post Graduate Medical School. 

DE SCHWEINITZ, the Rt. Rev. Edmund, D.D., LL. D., in Bethlehem, Pa., December 
18, 187, aged sixty-two years; senior bishop of the Moravian Brethren in America, 
professor in the Moravian Theological School, a well-known writer on Moravian 
church history, etc. 

Dixwippiez, Hardaway H., A. M., in College Station, Texas, December 11, 1887, aged 
forty-three years; a graduate of Virginia Military Institute, 1867; instructor in the 
Texas Military Institute, 1869-79; professor of chemistry, 1879-87, and chairman of 
the faculty, 1883-87, ia the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; a man of 
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singular purity, energy, and devotion to duty, and his death a serious loss to educa 
tion in that State. 

Drx, Miss Dorothea L., in Trenton, N. J., July 19, 1557, aged eighty-two years; being 
independent in her circumstances, she devoted more ine ilty years of her long lie 
to ameliorating the condition and treatment of prisouers. pauper, the insane, etc) 
from letl to lo660 supervising nurse U.S. Aimy. 

Dovati, Carl Daniel Adoli, Ph. D., in Brooklyn, N. Y., January 21, 1#8>, aged about 
sixty-eight years; a German by birth, educated et Dorpat and Leipsic, a private 
tutor in Russia, and a teacher in Germany unt! }24>. when he arrived in Texas; Be 
edited a newspaper in San Antonio, 154u-5'; taunt Getmun in Philatelphia and 
Boston, 1554-59, and subsequently established kinicryartens and schools in Hoboken 
and Newark, N. J., 1859-76; aiter this Time 1c oecome again a journalist, writing 
much for educationat periodicals; he was an ardert alvwease of the kindergarten and 
of other German pedagugical ideas; wrote a maaual fur the Kindergarten, a series of 
Rational Readers, and an iilustrated Gerjan primer, 

DRakeE, T. R. 5., M.D., ia New York City, March 11, 1-5, aged forty-three years; 
professor of clinical medicine in the mediceul department of the University of the City 
of New York. 

DREXEL, Joseph W., in New York City, March 24, lose, aged fitty-five years: a well 
known banker, much interested in etlucational and beuevolent enterprises; connected 
with the New York Academy of Natural Scienves, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the New York Geographical Society, the New York Histoiiea! society, the New York 
Sanitary Society, the Society tor Improving the Condition of the Poor, ete. 

DuGGAN, James R., A. M., M. D., Ph. D., at Wake Forest College, North Carolina, 
January 8, i888, aged thirty years; professor of chemistry 1+S0-2<. 

DUNLAP, the Rt. Rev. George K., S. T. D., at Las Cruces, New Mexico, March 12, 1853, 
aged fifty-seven years; missionary bishop of the Protestant Lpiscopal Church for the 
diocese of Arizona and New Mexico since le“0; an cneryetie laborer in behalf of Chris- 
tian education. 

Dunster, Edward §., M. D., in Ann Arbor, Mich., May 3 1838, aged ifty-four years; 
professor of obstetrics successively in the medical schools of the University of Ver- 
mont and of Dartmouth College. in the Long island Medieal College Hospital, and in 
the University of Michizan. 

ELLioT?, Ebenezer B., in Washington, D. C.. May 24, 1883, aged sixty-four years; act- 
uary of the U. S. Sanitary Commission 1%61-65: chief clerk of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and actuary of the Treasury Department 1567-1>>38; long and prominently 
identified with the reform of the civil service and with the epplication of competative 
examinations as a test of fitness for appointments therein: member of the Philosoph- 
ical Society of Washington: an authority in vital statistics, and in coinage, weights 
and measures, and an acceptable writer on those subjecte for encyclopedias, etc. 

ELvUIorr, the Rt. Rev. Robert W. b., D. D., inSewanee, Tenn., August 26, 1857, aged 
forty-seven years; bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church for Western Texas, and 
an energetic promoter of schools and colleges. 

FAIRBANKS, Horace, in New York City, March 17, 1388, aged sixty-eight years; one of 
the well-known firm of weizhing-scales makers, and a generous giver to libraries, 
schools, and charities. : 

FALK, the Rev. F. A. W., Ph. D., in Racine. Wis., December 1, 1387, aged seventy- 
two years; professor of ancient lanzuages in St. James College, Maryland, 1852-61, 
and of modern langaages in Franklin and Marshall College, Pennsylvania, 1861-67, 
and in Racine College, 1867-&7. 

FICKLIN, Joseph, Ph. D., in Columbia, Mo., September 6, 1887, aged fifty-four years; 
professor of mathematics in the University of Missouri 1365-7: author of a Complete 
Algebra, ete. 

GAY, Sidney Howard, in Staten Island, New York. June 25,-18>", aged seventy-i0ur 
years; a well-known journalist, and author of an excellent History of the United States. 

GILBERT, John W., in Tuscaloosa, Ala., August, 12°87, aged twenty-four years; assist- 
ant professor of the English language and literature in the University of Alabama, 
1885-87, 

GILMORE, Quincey A., in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 7, 1888, aged sixty-two years; gradu- 
ated from the Military Academy, 1849; instructor of military engineering in the same, 
1852-56; served with eminent ability as engineer in the Federal Army during the Civil 
War; brevet major-general U. S. Army, author of standard works on Limes, Hy- 
draulic Cements, and Mortars, and on Roads, etc. 

GOLDSMITH, Middleton, A. M., M.D.,in Rutland, Vt.. November 26, 1527, aged sixty- 
nine years; professor of surgery in Castleton Medical School, 1844-55, and in Ken- 
tucky School of Medicine, 1856-61; brigade surgeon in the Federal Army, 1601-69; 
a character of singular charity, orignality, and boldness. 
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Goon, the Rev. Jeremiah H., D. D., in Tiffin, Ohio, January 25, 1888, aged sixty-five 
years: president of the Heidelberg Theological Seminary, and sometime professor of 
mathematics in Heidelberg College. 

GRAY, sn, M. D., LL. D., in Cambridge, Mass., January 30, 1888, aged seventy- 
seven years; born in Paris, N. ¥., November 18, 1810; graduated in the Fairfieid Med- 
ical School, 1831; professor of natural history in Harvard University, 1842, remaining 
in connection therewith till his death; probably the mast eminent botanist of the cen- 
tury; author of numerous botanical works, memoiss, ete., among which should be re- 
membered Elements of Botany, 1836; Botanical Text-book, 1842; How Plants Grow, 
1x54; How Plants Behave, 1875; Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States, 
1p48; Synoptical Flora of North America, ete. 

GUNN, Moses. M. D., in Chieago, I1., November 4, 1887, aged sixty-five years; professor 
of surgery in the University of Michigan, 18—, and in Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
1866-87; medical director in the Federal Army, 1861-65, ete. 

HAcKL, Joseph E., M.D., in Toledo, Ohio, April 24, 1888, aged forty years; well-known 
physiologist. 

HAGUuUE, the Rev. William, D. D., in Boston, Mass., August 1, 1887, aged seventy-nine 
years: 2 trustee of Brawn University, Rhode Island; Columbian University, District 
of Columbia, and Vassar College, New York, and a Baptist clergyman of note. 

Harpy, Alpheus, in Boston, Mass., August 7, 1887, aged seventy-nine years; trustee 
for twenty-two years of Amherst College, Massachusetts, and for twenty-seven years 
of Andover Theologieal Seminary; a well-known merchant and philanthropist. 

HARGER, Oscar. A. M., in New Haven. Conn., November 6, 1887, aged forty-four years; 
assistant professor of paleontology in Yale University. 

Hagexincton, Rev. Henry F., in Keene. N. H., September 19, 1887, aged seventy-three 
years; educated at Phillins Exeter Academy and Harvard College; usher in the Bos- 
ton English High School, 1335-40; member ef schcol committee in Lawrence, Mass., 
d844-53, and in Cambridge, Mass., 1854-64; superintendent of public schools New 
Eedford, Mass., 1864-87: author of a teacher's manual, an elementary speller, a pri- 
mary geography, and of a remarkably able series of annual school reports; one of the 
wisest, kindest, and most lovable of men. 

Haris, Rey. William L.,D.D., LL. D., in New York, September 2, 1887, aged sev- 
enty years; tutor in Ohio Wesleyan University, 1845; principal of Baldwin Institute 
(now University), 1848; professor in Ohio Wesleyan University, 1852-60; a noted 
clergyman and bishop of the Methodist Episcopal denomination. 

HASssARD, Jobn R. G., in New York, April 18, 1888, aged fifty-one years; a well-known 
journalist and musical critic; author of a school history of the United States. 

HAYDEN, Ferdinand V., A.M., M.D., LL. D., in Philadelphia, December 22, 1887, 
aged fifty.eight years; professor of geology and mineralogy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1863-72; one of the ablest, most industrious, and worst-abused of scientific 
explorers in the Territories; a man of rare energy, modesty, and unselfishness, 

HEILPRIN, Afichael, in New York, May 10, 1888, aged sixty-five years; one of the piin- 
cipal contributors to Appleton’s American Cyclopedias, the New York Nation, etc. 

Hickock, Rev. Laurens Perseus, D. D., at Amherst, Mass., May 6, 1888, aged eighty- 
nine vears; born in Bethel, Conn., 1798, graduated from Union College, 1820, taught 
in Western Reserve College, 1836-44, and in Auburn Theological Seminary, 1844-52; 
at Union College, as professor of mental and morai science, 1852-66, and as president, 
1856-58; author of valuable works on moral philosophy, on rational psychology, on 
rational cosmology, on moral-science, on the Creator and the creation, etc. 

HOLDER, Joseph B., M. D., in New York, February 28, 1888, aged sixty-four years; 
curator of invertebrate zodlogy in the American Museum of Natural History ; author 
of Fauna Americana, etc. 

Homes, Henry Augustus, LL. D., in Albany, N. ¥., November 3, 1887, aged seventy- 
seven years; in the State Library as assistant, 1854-62, and as principal librarian, 
1862-87; a noted Oriental scholar. : 

HOWARD, Flodoardo, M.D., in Rockville, Md., January 17, 1888, aged seventy-six 
years; professor of obstetrics and gynecology in the medical department of Georgetown 
University. 

HUTCHINSON, Joseph C., M.D., LL. D., in Brooklyn, July 17, 1887, aged sixty years; 
professor of surgery in the Long Island College Hospital, 1860-67; health officer of 
Brookiyn. 1873-76, ete. 

HYDE, Frederick, M.D., in Cortland, N. Y., October 15, 1887, aged seventy years; 
professor of surgery in the medical department of Syracuse University; president cf 
the trustees of Cortland State Normal School; trustee of the Franklin-Hatch library, 
ete. S 

JARves, James Jackson, in Tarasp, Switzerland, June 28, 1888, aged seventy years; 
anthor of Art Hints, 1845; The Art Idea: sculpture, painting, and architecture 
in America, 1865; Confessions of an Inquirer, 1857-69; Art Thoughts, 1869; most 
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of his collection of early Italian paintings are now in the Yale School of Fine Arts; — 


his collection of Etruscan sarcophagi is in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; nis 
admirable specimens of old Venetian glassware now belong to the Metropolitan Art 
Museum of New York, and another collection of pictures and sculptures, brought to- 
gether by his taste, is now in the Art Museum of Cleveland, Ohio; with very mod- 
erate means he was a life-long student and collector, and confessedly the chief of 
American art critics and writers. 

JOHANNOT, James, LL. D., at Tarpon Springs, Fla., June 18, 1888, aged about sixty- 
five years; ateacher, educational writer, and conductor of teachers’ institutes for nearly 
half a century. 

K&rMEN, Mary Josephine, ‘‘ Mother Emilie,’? in Lockport, N. Y., July 20, 1887; aged 
about sixty-three years; superior of the Order of ‘‘Sisters of St. Mary’’ in America, 
1863-87; foundress of thirteen convent schools, etc. 

LAMY, the Most Rev. John B., Roman Catholic archbishop of Santa Fé, in Santa Fé, N. 
Mex., February 13, 1888; aged seventy-four years; an eminent promoter of secondary 
and superior Catholic schools. 

LEAVENWORTH, Elias W., LL. D., inSyracuse, N. Y., November 25, 1887, aged eighty- 
four years; regent of the University of the State of New York, etc. 

LINCOLN, the Rev. Heman, D. D., at Newton, Mass., October 19, 1887, aged sixty-six 
years; professor of Ecclesiastical History in Newton Theological Institution. 

LINsLy, Jared, A. M., M. D.,in Northford, Conn., July 12, 1887, aged eighty-three years; 
for many years a trustee of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York City; 
a liberal giver to the library-fund of Yale University, etc. 

LoZiER, Mrs. Clemence H.S., M. D., in New York City, April 26, 1888, aged seventy- 
four years; dean of the Homeopathic Womans’ Medical College of New York, 1863-88. 

McCarty, Hugh De France, in Highland, Kans., September 12, 1887, aged fifty-seven 
years; superintendent otf Leavenworth County public schools,1868-69; State superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Kansas, 1870-74; professor of mathematics in High- 
land University, 1879-87. 

MELL, Rev. Patrick Hughes, D. D., in Athens, Ga., January 26, 1888, aged nearly sev- 
enty-four years; educated at Darien Academy, Georgia, and Amherst College, Massa- 
chusetts; professor in Mercer University, 1842-55; in the University of Georgia, 1856- 
60; president,1860, and chancellor, 1878, of the same until his death; for many years 
president of the Southern Baptist Association, ete. 

MEMMINGER, Charles G., in Charleston, S.C., March 7, 1883, aged eighty-four years; 
honorably associated with the sustentation of specie payments by the State banks in 
1836-37, and with the reform of the State school system, 1854; though opposing Mr. 
Calhoun’s nullification ideas in 1832, he adhered to the fortunes of his State after its 


secession from the Union in 1860, and served as secretary of the Confederate treasury 


from 1861 to 1864. 

MEYROWITZ, Alexander, M. A., in New York, August 18, 1887, aged seventy-three years; 
professor of Hebrew and of Semitic literature in the University of the City of New 
York, 1873, and in the University of the State of Missouri, 1876. 

MILLER, Akin C., M. D., in Cleveland, Ohio, June 21, 1887, aged nearly fifty-five years; 
professor of gynecology in the medical department of the University of Wooster. 

Morgis, P. Pemberton, LL. D., in Philadelphia, March 1, 1888, aged seventy years; 
professor of practice, pleading, and evidence in the law school of the University of 
Pennsylvania, 1863-83. 

ORR, Gustavus J., A. M., LL. D., in Atlanta, Ga., December 11, 1887, aged sixty-eight 
years; professor of mathematics in Emory College, 1856-72; State school commis- 
sioner, 1872-87; energetic, yet judicious; liberal and genial, but sternly honest. He 
revived the public school system of the State from the low condition into which it had 
fallen from previous mismanagement and dishonesty, and left it upon his death firmly 
established in the affections of his tellow-citizens, his own best monument as a publie 
servant. 

PALMER, Alonzo B., A. M., M. D., LL. D., in Ann Arbor, Mich., December 23, 1887, 
aged seventy-two years; professor in the University of Michigan for thirty-five years— 
of anatomy, 1852-54; of materia medica and therapeutics, 1854-60; of the practice of 
medicine, 1860-87; author of an excellent treatise on the Practice of Medicine, ete. 

PARKER, Peter, A. M., M. D., in Washington, D. C., January 10, 1888, aged eighty- 
pee years; a regent of the Smithsonian Institution, trustee of the Corcoran Art Gal- 

ery, ete. 

PAUL, Edward A., A. M., in Washington, D. C., April 2, 1888, aged thirty-three years; 
principal of the City High School, 1878-88, which owes much of its success to his 
energy, Modesty, and candor. 

PoRTER, Mrs. Eliza Chappell, in Santa Barbara, Cal., in December, 1887, aged about 
seventy-five years; she opened a sclioo! in a log-house, immediately outside of Fort 
Dearborn, Tlinois, in June, 1838, and thus became the earliest teacher of the now great 
city of Chicago. 
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PorTER, Rev. James, D. D., in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 16, 1888, aged eighty years; over- 
seer of Harvard College, 1852-55; trustee of Wesleyan University, 1855-71. 

Prescott, Miss Mary N., in Deer Island, near Newburyport, Mass., June 14, 1888, aged 
forty-eight years; author of many stories, etc., for the young. 

RANDOLPH, N. A., M. D., in Atlantie City, N. J., August 21, 1887, aged thirty-eight 
years; professor of physiology in the University of Pennsylvania. 

RAVENEL, Henry W., LL. D., in Aiken, S. C., July 17, 1887, aged seventy-two years; 
eminent as a botanist and an acknowledged authority upon cryptogamous and phenog- 
amous plants; a man who devoted his whole life and a large fortune to the increase 
and diffusion of scientific knowledge among men, yet of great modesty and self-re- 
straint. 

ROBERTSON, William S., M. D., in Muscatine, Iowa, January 20, 1887, aged fifty-five 
years; professor of the theory and practice of medicine in the Iowa State University; 
president of the Iowa State Board of Health and of the State Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers; colonel of volunteers in the Federal army during the War of 1861-65; mem- 
ber of many medical societies; one of the founders of the Glenwood Home for children 
of feeble mind; a man admirable in every relation of life. 

Root, Rev. Eleazer, A. M., M. D., in St. Augustine, Fla., July 25, 1887, aged eighty- 
five years; born in Canaan, N. Y., March 6, 1802; graduated from Williams College, 
1821; tutor in same, 1822; taught in the South from 1830 to 1845; founder and first 
president of Carroll College, Wisconsin, 1846-48; was a prominent advocate of public 
schools in the Wisconsin constitutional convention of 1847, and author of the act es- 
tablishing the same; first State superintendent of public instruction by unanimous 
election, 1849-52; superintendent of Fond du Lac County schools, 1852-53; a regent 
of the University of Wisconsin, 1848-53, and one of the founders and promoters of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society; became an Episcopal clergyman, and was rector of Trin- 
ity Church, in St. Augustine, Fla., 1874-84; a man of life-long labor and useful- 
ness, 

Roots, Benajah G., in Tamaroa, IL, May 9, 1888, aged seventy-seven years; long a 
teacher in New York and Llinois; for many years county superintendent of public 
schools; a member of the Dlinois State board of education from its foundation; some 
time superintendent of schools in Fort Smith, Ark.; a great organizer and conductor 
of teachers’ institutes, and a tireless advocate of normal schools; known everywhere 
in linois as ‘‘ Father Roots.”’ 

SALYARDS, Joseph, A. M., in New Market, Va., August 10, 1885, aged seventy-six 
years ; born 1808; was mainly self-educated, but became wonderfully learned in 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, mathematics, and 
physics; taught for fifty-six years, of which forty were spent as principal of New 
Market Academy and of the Polytechnic Institute; he was also a poet of no mean 
ability; edited several works for the Lutheran denomination, with which he was con- 
nected, and did much other literary and editorial work. 

SCHULTZ, Elwood A., B.S., in Phillipsburg, N.J., March 23, 1888, aged twenty-three 
years; tutor in chemistry in Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 

SCOFIELD, George S., at Clifton, N. Y., December 28, 1887, aged seventy-seven years; 
agent of the American Sunday School Union, 1826-87; editor of the Ten-Dolar Li- 
brary and of the Union Questions; millions of copies of both have been sold. 

SQUIER, Ephraim George, in Brooklyn, April 17, 1888, aged sixty-six years; in early 
manhood a teacher, journalist, and engineer; famous as an archeologist; in conjunc- 
tion with E. H. Davis, author of Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, 1848, 
and as sole author Aboriginal Monuments of the State of New Yorks, 1851; Nicara- 
gua, its People, Scenery, and Monuments, 1&52; Notes on Central America, 1854; The 
States of Central America, 1857; Honduras, 1870; Peru, 1876; and numerous other 
works, pamphlets, and articles. 

STONE, Rev. James, A.B., D. D., in Detroit, Mich., May 19, 1888, aged seventy-seven 
years; president Kalamazoo College, 1845-635. 

SturGis, John H., at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, England, February, 1888, aged fifty-three 
years; architect of the buildings for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and of the Bos- 
ton Y. M.C. A., etc.; introducer of terra-cotta as an architectural decoration in this 
country. 

TaARBOX, Rev. Increase N., D. D., in Newton, Mass., May 3, 1888, aged seventy-three 

> years; long the secretary of the American Educational Society. 

VANDERPOEL, Aaron J., LL. D., in Paris, France, August 22, 1887, aged sixty-two 
years; professor in the law school of the University of the City of New York, etc. 

YopceEs, Edward W., in Philadelphia, October 18, 1887, aged fifty-seven years; 2 
teacher in the City High School since 1848. 

WARREN, Wilmot L., A. 3., in Springfield, Mass., December 23, 1887, aged forty 
years; a graduate and trustee of Tuft’s College, Massachusetts; editorial contributor 
to the Springfield Republican for twenty years. 
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WeeBpe, George J., in Orange, N. J., Octoner 6. 1067, awed eighty-four years; long 
teacher of niusic in Boston; compiler ef several excellent ynimals and a composer 6 
much sacred niucic. 

Weisse, John Adam, in Mew York Gityydamuare 12, 192 
professor of French in the Imperini schouj, \icnna., Ausi 
eight years in Boston; author of a Ney tothe Wrench Language (Je42), the Origin) 
Progress, and Destiny of the Enieh Lancu ge and Litereture | 1+7p), efe. : 

WHEELER, Joun H., A. 3i., Ph V., at Newbury, Vi., October 10, 18357, age! thirty-eim 
years; professor of Latin in Bowdoin College. Meine, 131, end of Greek in the Un 
versity of Virginia, isc2-s7; one of the mio. prumising of American philologists 
whose death is a seriou- ibs to stolid Selwrs.un. 

WIMMER, Very Rey. Boniface, .*.2., at Leatty, Pa., December 8 1887. aged abo 
eighty-two years; founder a the Lomed-ctine eder in this country, and a vigoro 
promoter of the many colleges aud schools eamducted thereoy. 
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ARNOLD, Matthew, M. D., D. C. L., in Liverpeo!, ngland, Apri! 15, 1388, aged sixty= 
five years; oidest son of the famous ‘‘ Arnoid of {inghy;’? inspe-tor of schools for the 
Science and Art Departisent of the Commitice of Council on Education in England, 
1854-86; professor of poetry in the University of Oxfurd. 1&76-88; auther ot Cult- 
ure and Anarchy, Literature and Dogma, etc.; one of the ablest poets and critics of 
modern days. 

BALTZER, Dr. R., at Giessen, Germany, November 7 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Giesevn. 

BLOxaM, Charles L., in Londen, England, November 28, 1837, aged fifty-five years; 
professor of chemistry in King’s College 

BocpANoFF, M, N., Ph. D., in St. Petersburg, Pussia, March 16, 1838, aged forty-eight 
years; professor of ornithology in the university and a well-known writer on hussian 
zoology. 

BoucicANT, Mme. ———, in Paris, France, March, 1$Sz. aged seventy years; proprie- 
tor for fifty vears of the famous ‘‘ Bon Marché; a life-long giver to schools, hos-7 
pitals, and charities. 

BURROWS, Sir George. Bart., M. D., LL. D., D. C. L., in London, England, December,— 
1867, aged eighty-six years: lecturer cn medical jurispradence and professor of medi- 
cine in St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London: president of the British Medical Agso- 
ciation, 1862, and president of the Royal College of Physicians, 1871-74: physician to 
the Queen, 1873, etc. 

CIPARIN, Timoteo. in Bucharest, Roumania, September 14, 1887, aged eighty-two 
years; a ncted professor, editor, and author ot books on Roumanian philology, ete. 

CaRo, Elme Marie, in Paris. France, July 13, 1687, aged sixty-one years; professor of 
philosophy in the Paris facu!ty of letters; member of the Academy, etc. 

CRAIK, Mrs. Dinah Maria [Muloch], in Shortlands, Kent, England, October 12, 1687, 
aged sixty-one years; author of John Halifax, Gentleman and many other charming 
stories. 

DE Bary, Anton, in Strassburg, Germany, January 19, 1288, aged fifty-seven years; 
professor of botany at the Universities of Freiburg, Halle, and Strassburg; specially 
noted for his researches and publications respecting fungi, bacteria, ete. 

Dz CHAUMONT, F. S.B.F., F. R. S., surgeon-major in the British army, in Southamp- 
ton, England, April 18, 1882, aged fitty-five years; professor of military hygiene in 
the Army Medical School at Netley. 

Dickson, Alexander, M. A., M. D., LL.D., at Hartree House, Lanarkshire. Seetland, 
December 30, 1887, aged fifty-one years; professor of botany in the University of Dub- 
lin, 1866; in the Royal College of Science of Ireland, 1867; in the University of Glas- 
gow. 1863-79; in the University of Edinburgh; 1879-87; a copious writer on botanical 
subjects. 

FECHNER, Gustav Theodor, at Leipzig, Germany, November 18, 1887, aged eighty-six 
years; professor of experimental physics in the University of Leipzig; virtual creator 
of the subject of psychophysics, on which he wrote copiously. 

FARRE, Arthur, M. D., F. R. S., in London, England, December 17, 1887, aged sev- 
enty-six years; an eminent vital statistician, ete. y 

FLEISCHER, Dr. Heinrich Leberecht, in Leipzig, Germany, Febraary 10, 188~, aged 
eighty-six years; professor of Arabic in the university at that piace. 

Gipson, Miss Jane, in Glasgow, Scotland, December —, 1887. aced 102 years: tonndez 
of the Gibson bursaries in the University of Glasgow, and a liie-iong power for learn- 
ing and religion in her native city. 


, 18°7, aged sixty-nine vears: pro- 
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SOLNSCHMIDT, Madame Jenny Lind, in Malvern, England, November 2, 1887, aged 
sixty-six years: 2 pupil of the famous music teacher, Manuel Crarcia; world-famous a 
“The Swedish Nightingale,” jer voiee being a soprano of woudertul sweetness, texi- 
bility, aud expressive powcr; 1ur the last thirty years of her life a teacher of music in 
London. 

GoRDUN, Alexander, M. R. C, 8. 1, in Belfast, Ireland, July 22, 1837, aged sixty-nine 

years; professor oi stu'gery in Queen's College, Ueliast, for thirty-eight years. 

Me AIRION, Fred¢ric, MM. D., in Louvain, Velgium, August 14, 1e37, aged eighty years; 

Db) jormerly professor in the medical facuity of the Catnolie University of Louvain, pres- 

jdent vf the Deigiau Royal Academy of Medicine, commander ef the Order of Leopord, 

ete. 

HARNACK, Axel, Ph. D., in Dresden, Germany, January —, 188%, aged thirty-nine 

, years; professor of mathematics in the Royal Polytechnic School at Dresden: 

))Howiry, irs. Mary [Botham], in Rome, Italy, February 2, ise’, aged eighty-four 

years; author of many volumes in verse iud prose for the young. 

HUNT, Robert, F. R.S., in London, England, Octeber 17, 1887, aged eighty years; 
formerly professor of mechanical science in the Poyal School of Mines. 

SJELLETT, The Rev. John Hewitt, MM. A., D. D., D. C. L., in Dubiin, freland, February 

19, i188, aged seventy years; fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 1840; professor cf 

: physics, 1348; provost, 1881; one of the commissioners of national education for Ire- 

land, isG3; author of several able mathematical works. : 

. KAHNIS, Karl Friedrich August, in Leipzig. Germany, June 20, i888, aged seventy- 

) three years; privat docent in the University of Beriin, 1842-44; professor 
© nary in the University of Breslau, 1844-30, and provessor in the theological faculty of 
the University of Leipzig, 1850-88; a weil-known writer of Lutheran @ 
= treatises. 

KEY, Admiral Sir Astley Cooper, in —~—-, Engiand, March 3, 1888, aged seventy-five 

‘ years; director of the Koval Naval College, which he greatly improved. 

KircHorr, Gustav Robert, in Berlin, Germany, October 17, 1857; born in K6ni 

» berg Mareh 12, 1824; educated at the Konigsberg University; privat docent in th 
University of Berlin, 1848-50; professor extraordinary of experlizental physies at 
Breslau, 1550-54; .professor of physics at Heidelberg, 1851-74, aud the same at berlin, 
1874-87; his discovery, in 1859, of spectrum-analysis made him famous; author of 
many valuable papers on magnetism, electricity, heat, ete. 

KOSTELETSKY, Dr. Vincent, at Prague, Hungary, August 19, 1537, aved eighty-sevren 
years; sometime professor in the University, and later director of the Botanical Gar- 
den, 

LANGER, von Edenberg Karl, M. D., in Vienna, Austria, December 8, 1887, aged sixty- 
eight years; chevalier of the Austrian order of Leopold; professor of anatomy in the 
Universities of Buda-Pesth and Vienna, and rector cf the latter in 1875-76; author of 
a Manual of Anatomy, etc. 

| LEMAIRE, Pierre Auguste, at Briancourt, France, December 17, 1887, aged eighty-five 

years; professor of rhetoric in the College of Louis le Grand, Paris; editor of Lucan, 

| Terence, Lucretius, etc. 

| Levi, Professor Leone, in London, England, May 8, 1888, aged sixty-seven years; a 

well-known author and teacher of political economy. 

| LINDNER, Gustav Adolf, Ph. D., in Prague, Austria, October 16. 1887, aged fifty-nine 

years; professor of philology and pedagogics in the University of Prague. 

Lurumr, Dr. E., in Konigsbere, Germany—Cctober, 1887, aged seventy years; professor 

, of astronomy in the University. 

» Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner, M. A., LL.D, K.C.S. 1, F. R.S., at Cannes, 
France, February 3, 1888, aged sixty-five years; regius professor of civil law in the 
University of Cambridge, 1847-54; reader on jurisprudence in the Middle Temple, 
London, 1854-62; corpus professor of jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, 1870- 
88; author of Ancient Law, Village Communities in the East and West, Lectures on 
the Early History of Institutions, ete.; the first Engli-h writer who applied to law 
and sociology the rigid methods of modern science; he clothed his researches and 
results in language of singular vigor, lucidity, and grace. \ 

MANGON, Hervé, in, Paris, France, May 15, 1888, aged sixty-six years; professor of en- 
gineering in the Ecole des Ponts et Chauss‘es in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
and in the Institut National; a life-long student of science as applicable to agricult- 
ure; Minister of Agriculture in the Brisson eabinet. 

NEUMANN, Spallart, F. X., in Vienna, April 19, 1883, aged fifty-one years; professor of 
political economy in the University of Vienna, member cf the Imperial (Aulic) Coun- 

cil, and Vice-President of the International Statistical Institute. : 

| Panscu. Dr. Adolf, in Kiel, Germany, August 14, 1887, aged forty-six years; professor 

. 
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Prick, Bonamy, M.A., LL. D., in London, England, January 9, 1888, aged seventy 
nine years; professor of political economy, in the University of ‘Oxford for more than 
twenty years; author of The Principles of Currency, Currency and Banking, Practi- 
cal Political Economy, ete. 

QuUAIN, Richard, F. R.C.S. and F. R.S., in London, England, September 15, 1887, aged 
eighty-seven years; author of The Anatomy of tne Arteries, and ‘one of the authors of 
Sharpey & Quain’s Anatomy; emeritus professor of surgery in University College; for- 
merly president of the Royal College of Surgeons, etc. 

QUESTEL,, Charles August, in Paris, France, in May, 1838, aged eighty years; educated 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in which he afterward became professor of architecture; 
member of the Fine Arts section in the Institute of France; president of the Central 
Society of French Architects, etc. 

SCHJELLERUP, Hans C. F.C., in Copenhagen, Denmark, November 13, 1887, aged sixty 
years; professor in the Danish Naval Academy and in the Copenhagen Polytechnic 
School; a well-known astronomer. 

SCHUSTER, Dr. Max, in Vienna, Austria, November —, 1887, aged thirty years; assist- 
ant professor of mineralogy in the University of Vienna. 

Scott, The Rev. Robert, D. D., in Oxford, England, December 3, 1887, aged seventy-six 
years; master of Balliol College, Oxford; one of the authors of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek-English Lexicon. 

STEWART, Balfour, F.R.S., in Balrath, Ireland, December 18, 1887, aged fifty-nine 
years; director of the Kew Observatory, 1859-70; professor of physics in Owens College, 
1870-87; author of Elementary Physics, Conservation of Energy, and other valuable 
writings. 

TeERQUEM, Alfred, in Paris, France, July 17, 1887, aged fifty-six years; professor of 
physics in the medical schoo] at Lille. 

THRING, The Rev. Edward, at Uppingham, England, November —, 1887, aged sixty-two 
years; head-master of Uppingham School, 1853-87; author of "Theory ‘and Practice 
of Teaching; an eminent educationist. 

TROTTER, The Rev. Coutts, M. A.,in Cambridge, England, December 4, 1887, aged fifty 
years; vice-master of Trinity College, Cambridge, where the teaching of the natural 
sciences has been largely the result of his labors. 

VISCHER, Friedrich Theodor, in Gmunden, Germany, Sepiember 15, 1887, aged eighty 
years; professor of plulosophy at Tubingen, 1837-46, and in the Zurich Polytechnic 
School, 1856-66; professor of westhetics at Tibingen, 1366; author of a well-known 
treatise on Esthetics, in six volumes, etc. 

Von BRINZ, Dr. Alois, in Munich, Bavaria, September 19, 1887, aged sixty-seven years; 
professor of Roman Law at the universities of Erlangen, Prague, and Munich. 

Von LANGENBECK, Dr. Bernhard Rudolf Conrad, in Wiesbaden, Germany, September 
30, 1887, aged seventy-seven years; professor of surgery in the universities at Kiel and 
at Berlin; surgeon-general of the Prussian army, ete.; one of the most illustrious sur- 
geons of the century. 

WAGNER, E.L., M. D., in Leipzig, Germany, February 10, 1888, aged sixty years; for 
a quarter century professorof general pathology aud pathological anatomy in the Uni- 

versity of Leipzig; author of a Hand-book of General Pathology, 1862, etc. 

WERNER, Gustav, in Reutlingen, Germany, August 2, 1887, aged about seventy-eight 
years; founder of manual labor schools and workshops for the training, employment, 
and care of blind, crippled, and destitute people. 

WINTER, Georg, Ph. D., in Leipzig, Germany, August 16, 1887, aged thirty-nine years; 

professor of botany in the University of Leipzig. ‘ 

WROBLEWSKI, Dr. Sigismond, at Cracow, Poland, April 16, 1888, aged fifty years; pro- 

fessor of experimental physics in the university, 1882, 
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I—REPOR?T ON THE SITKA INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


SITKA, ALASKA, June 15, 1889. 


m. N. H. R. DAWSON, 
Commissioner of Education, Waskingien, D. C.: 
WEAR Six: At a meeting of the Texritoriai board of education, held last January, at 
ieh were present Messrs. Swineford, Sheakiey, Duncan, and myself, I was instructed 
& unanimous vote to investigate the industrial features of the mission school main- 
@ined at Sitka by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, and to the support of which 
fhe Government annually makes contribution, and to report the results of my investi- 
tion to you in writivg. Before entering upon that duty [ addressed to you a note 
ing the scope and purpese of that vote and suggesting a hesitancy on my part with- 
t your direct approval, which I am pleased to state was given. 
‘Permit me also say that the investigation was ordered by the board of education he- 
eWilliam Duncan, Esq.,a member of the board, made statements in one of its sessions 
at some cf the pupils in the instiiution, sent by him from Metlakhatla cn Amelia 
land, compiained to him that they were not given any industriai training—properly 
peaking, that the sanitary condition of the institution was very imperfect, and that the 
od was of an improper character. I was accidentally present at an interview between 
. Duncan and seven or eight of the young men sent by him to this school, and know 
tom what transpired in that interview between him and them that whatever the facts 
re, at the time he acted in the utmiost good faith in bringing the matter to the atten- 
mefthe board. ‘When here, on that trip of the steamer, I personally mow the fact 
he removed two young mez io their homes on Amelia Island, who were quite seri- 
y ill and threatened with pulmonary disease, contracted, as they represenied, by 
necessary exposure in procuring wood rafts for fuel for the institution. 
Allow me to say at the outset that I accepted this delicate task with the greatest pos- 
ble hesitation, because it is dificult in investigations of this kind to avoid the imputa- 
Jon that improper motives have entered into any conclusions which have been reached. 
[ think, since my arrival here and my participation officially in the educational affairs 
the district, that I can truly say that not a single act of mine has been prompted other 
n by the most earnest desire to secure to the public the best possible results from the 
rye expenditure which the Government is annually making for the support of general 
and industrial education among the natives of Alaska. 
_ The Bureau of Education, yourself particularly, by personal observation, is already 
Zamiliar with the location, character, and the extent of the grounds and buildings occu- 
pied and used for mission and educational purposes at Sitka. I may bepermitted, how- 
er, for a fuller understanding of what follows herein, to restate that matter. The bay 
Sitka at the southwest angle of the town site, extends eastwardly and southeast- 
wardly, the shore line, on the north side of that portion of the bay, forming the arc of a 
le. The enciosed grounds of the mission rise gently toward the north and the north- 
st from this shore line, and the main buildings of the institution are upon an eleva- 
on of about thirty feet above sea level. A roadway from the town of Sitka to Indian 
iver, about a mile distant, separates the mission grounds from the beach. The main 
aildings are about one hundred end fifty feet from the north limits of the readway 
he main buildings have a south frontage, facing the bay. There are two large frame 
buildings within that enclosure and on that eminence, used by the institution. The 
west rly oneof these is about ene handred and fifty feet long, from east to west, and is 
used by the officers and teachers of the institution for dwelling purposes, and also as 
Gormitories for the pupils. Like al! buildings which I have seenin southeastern Alaska, 
‘this one is unplastered. Many of the rooms, especially those occupied by the officers 
d teachers, are properly lined with building paper, and thus made quite comfortable, 
t I observed that the dormitories for the pupils were not so lined and finisned. The 
feping places of the pupils are quite large rooms, fitted with plain deal single cots, and 
bedding seemed neat and clean. 
Several hundred feet southeast of the building just mentioned is another of the same 
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ground dimensions, similarly built, and three stories in height. The two are connected 
by a wooden covered way. The latter is divided into class rooms, dining halls, chapel, 
and dormitories, and is quite a comfortable structure, and in its plan well adapted to 
the designed use. 

In the rear of these are several smaller wooden buildings used as a laundry, bake- 
house, and other similar necessary purposes. On the southeast side of the roadway to 
Indian River, and beyond the mission enclosure, about three hundred yards from the 
easterly main building, is a substantial one story and a half frame building about 
seventy-five feet long and forty feet wide, known as the industrial building. Its rear 
abuts directly upon the beach at that point. The first floor is called the carpenter and 
cabinet shop, and the second floor is called the shoemaker’s shop. A few feet to the east 
of this is a very small structure made of rough boards, known as the blacksmith shop. 
It only has one fire, and the accompanying set of tools. 

One hospital building is situated upon a rising piece of ground several hundred feet 
from the beach and east of the road to Indian River. Its location is as healthful as can 
be selected in Alaska. Itisa one anda half story frame building about one hundred 
feet long and forty feet wide; the interior arrangements are excellent and appropriate. 
A competent physician and surgeon and a skilfal nurse or matron are employed by the 
board of home missions, and constitute a portion of the staff of the institution. 

The board of education in the fall of 1888 called the attention of the management of 
the mission to the fact that the sanitary condition of the buildings and grounds occupied 
for residence and school purposes could not be satisfactory until a large tundra swamp 
about twenty rods in rear of these buldings was properly drained by drawing off the 
accumulating water into the bay. <A ditch has been partially completed since that 
across the west end of the mission grounds, intended to effect this drainage. Attention 
was also called at the same time to the imperfect condition of the sewerage leading from 
the main buildings to the point of discharge on the beach. There is now no means of 
flushing this sewer, and the result is that poisonous and most offensive gases in great 
quantities are given off, certainly making the vicinity disagreeable and unhealthy and 
an absolute nuisance to the public compelled to pass this sewer where it crosses the road 
to Indian River. When the attention of Dr. Jackson, of the institution, was then called 
to the matter he represented to the board of education that such a change was contem- 
plated by the management as would render this sewerage from the buildings inoffensive 
by providing water from the Indian River for the purpose of flushing. The cost, nota 
great deal, to conduct the water from Indian River had been estimated, he stated, and 
the only obstacle to the making of the improvement was the present lack of funds. 

I respectfully urge that the Board of Home Missions in its contract with the Goyern- 
ment has entered into no more important and serious obligation in regard to the pupils 
whose industrial tuition, lodging, and feeding are at some public expense than that in 
relation to the health of those young people under its care at this institution. This con- 
dition of things existed last year. The summer is quite well gone and the sewerage re- 
mains thesame. Itis a duty which the Board of Home Missions owes the Government, 
as well as the pupils themselves, that the horrid stench and effluvia which arise from 
this sewer, or simply covered trough, be prevented by the expenditure of the moderate 
amount estimated by the management here necessary todoso. There has been long 
enough delay in the matter. The exampleitself is an unfavorable one to natives whom 
we are endeavoring to instruct in habits of cleanliness. 

I come now to the industrial features of the institution. The third section or par- 
agraph of the contract made by the Government with the officers of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, dated July 1, 1888, and to continue for one year, makes some 
distinction in relation to the obligation of industrial education as the sexes are divided. 
For the purpose of a better understanding of this report, I shall keep my statements and 
suggestions in regard to industrial education as provided in that paragraph distinct, as 
they relate to the two sexes. The contract provides that the Buard of Home Missions 
shall provide a sufficient ‘‘number of properly qualified employés to instruct the male 
pupils of said school in gardening and farming and care of stock; to instruct certain 
of the male pupils (the number to be determined upon agreement with the party of the 
first part) in mechanical trades, said trades to be designated by the party of the first 
part; to instruct the female pupils in cookery, laundry, needlework, and general house- 
wifery; and to teach the pupils the ordinary branches of an English education.”’ — 

It will be thus seen that the classification of duties and obligations relates first to 
the male pupils. The provision in relation to ‘‘gardening and farming and care of 
stock ’’ is in part impracticable of execution. 

It is true that not all, or very many, of the food vegetables common to the gardens in 
most of the States can be raised here under ordinary conditions. There are quitea 
number of root crops, however, such as potatoes, beets, a kind of turnip, lettuce, and 
cabbage in most seasons, which can be successfully cultivated in gardens, and have been 
so cultivated by the Russian and creole population of Sitka and the adjacent islands. If 
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have carefully examined respecting what has been done by the mission management 
toward experiments in gardening, and I cannot find that any attempt has been made in 
that respect. ‘The mission has been in existence for many years, and the success in the 
cultivation of the vegetables I have named has been demonstrated in Russian gardens 
in existence before the transfer of the Territory to the United States. Land available 
for gardening has always been easy of access, and not difiicult to fit and prepare for that 
purpose. In fact, several islands upon which flourishing gardens exist belonging to pri- 
vate parties have only recently been appropriated by the latter which might have been 
secured to the mission for the same purpose. The conditions are not ripe for general 
farming and stock-raising in Alaska; whether they will ever exist I cannot say, but 
from what I have carefully observed in regard to what the Russian and the American 
residents have accomplished for years, in gardening, I have no hesitancy in saying thatif 
a similar contract is entered into with the Board of Home Missions for the fiscal year 
1889 it should contain a stipulation requiring the male pupils at least to be instructed 
in gardening and requiring the mission authorities to make a commencement in that 
direction. Greatasare the food resources of these native people in the waters of Alaska, 
the time is not far off when it will be greatly diminished and made more difficult to 
procure. Capital in new canneries is rapidly accumulating, and while these afford em- 
ployment for a portion of the year to large numbers of the natives their direct tendency 
is to diminish the supply of food to the natives eventually. The most important step 
in their civilization and industrial education, especially in view of what I have said re- 
specting the possible failure of their accustomed food supply from the water, is to teach 
them the benefits of diversifying their food and the means of doing so. I deem this 
matter so important, in view of the neglect heretofore, that I would suggest the tempo- ‘ 
rary abandonment of all other summer industrial education of the male pupils until 
this question of gardening was settled and fixed definitely. The land will cost nothing 
but the labor of clearing it. Some of it is cleared enough to make a beginning already. 
The Government will supply the seeds, as it supplies many private individuals here 
now. I desire to press this suggestion, because I have never heard a satisfactory excuse 
for the delay. It was suggested in the annual report of last year that the Department 
of the Interior take the initiative in establishing a model farm here, that experiments, 
among other things, might be made to demonstrate what useful crops might be most 
successfully and profitably grownin Alaska. I concurred in that report at the time, but 
it was without due refiection, and it was also due to the further fact that my residence 
in the Territory had been so short that my opportunity for accurate observation was not 
such as it has since become. I am free to say that I have revised that opinion and am 
now clearly convinced that the proper thing to be done is to insist on gardening as the 
principal object of industrial education for the male pupils at the institution under its 
contract with the Government. 

I do not regard the blacksmith shop a real factor in the industrial education of the 
male pupils. There is really no blacksmithing in and about Sitka, to amount to any- 
thing, giving opportunity to exercise that trade either as an apprentice or pupil or as a 
journeyman. ‘There are no draught animals on the island, except one pair of mules be- 
longing to the institution and three or four others at Tilon Bay, twelve or fifteen miles 
south of this, where they are employed for packing purposes. There is not the work 
and the materials or the demand for the finished product to justify spending any time 
in that department. The only possible way to educate the young male natives in that 
handicraft, so that they might earn a living thereby at the various mining establish- 
ments rapidly developing in Alaska, is to send them to the States and Territories where 
they will have an opportunity to serve an apprenticeship that will result in their ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the craft. 

An instructor in shoemaking is employed by the mission. Not more than a dozen of 
the eighty-four boys are at work in the shoeshop endeavoring to learn that trade. The 
natives here are rapidly taking to shoes and abandoning the deerskin moccasin, though 
many of them are still worn. As the native becomes more advanced in civilization he 
affects the white man’s dress, and now they are important customers to the traders and 
storekeepers in the matter of ready-made shoes. They are shrewd enough to understand 
that as well as the whites. I think the most important result, therefore, of the shoe- 
making department of the institution is the instruction, if properly imparted, in the art 
of repairing. The natives are large customers of the dealers in rubber goods, and espe- 
cially boots. The first money they save goes to the purchase of rubber boots, made 
necessary by their modes of gaining a livelihood by hunting, fishing, cutting and selling 
wood, etc., and a necessity that will always exist, owing to the pecaliar conditions of 
soil and climate of southeastern Alaska. 

While there is a carpenter shop, as I have already mentioned, there is no regular in- 
structor employed in that branch, and as it exists now I do notregard it of any practical 
value whatever. Five or six cottages have been erected during the past three years on 
grounds contiguous to the mission by natives, and occupied by them, but there is prac- 
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tically little instruction of the present classes in the school in that art. 'Twosmal] houses 
were erected in the Indian village, or ranche, as it is called, during the past ten months 
by native skill, by natives living in the village itself. There has been no other oppor- 
tunity for instruction in house building on the island during that period. 

Several of the bright, intelligent native boys at the institution have been instructed 
as bakers, and do the baking of the mission, and that quite well. When I come to the 
industrial training of the female pupils I will allude to that subject again. 

One of the points of the resolution ordering the investigation which is the subject of 
this special report was a specific direction that I should advise the management of the ~ 
mission to desist from the employment of the male pupils in the hazardous task of going 
off to distant points in inclement weather to prepare log rafts for fuel for the institution, 
and then when these rafts are brought to the beach near the mission, requiring these 
pupils to saw and split these logs for use. The manner in which the fuel is procured is 
this: Available timber near Sitka for that purpose, owing to the long settlement here, is 
becoming scarce. Groups of these boys and young men are sent out in boats ten and 
fifteen miles distant to cut logs, get them into the water, put them together into rafts, 
and then work the rafts up the bay to the beach near the mission for use as fuel. After 
the rafts are towed in in that way they are broken up, and then the boys areset to work 
with cross-cut saws to saw them into proper fuel lengths, which is done, and they are 
also split into proper sizes. Many of these logs are of great length and thickness, and 
owing to the difficulties of the situation require the labor of hardy, stalwart men, accus- 
tomed to that kind of labor, to get them from their places in the woods to their places 
in the proposed rafts. These rafts have to traverse quite a distance of open sea, and the 
task is thus hazardous. The labor ofsawing and splitting these logs on the beach, often 
as they are buried in the wet sand of the receding tide, is of the most exacting kind, 
and owing to the inclement weather prevailing here for the greater part of the year is 
certainly deleterious to the health of young persons confined to the warm school-room 
a great part of each day. 

Permit me to illustrate this matte? from an example. Last fall, the last of October, 
about a dozen of young men were started out from the mission some ten miles along the 
coast of this island to cut logs and construct a wood raft for fuel and to bring it in. 
They were in charge of a white man belonging to the institution. They camped out 
tor four weeks in the timber along the beach and cut and got into the water enough of © 
yellow cedar and spruce logs to build a raft of the estimated capacity offour hundred cords — 
ofwood. The raft was completed and ready for departure when a violent storm arose, the 
raft went to pieces in the open sea, evéry log cut and iss into the water was utterly 
lost, and the young men who had expended their time and labor for weeks narrowly es- 
caped with their lives. 

While it is very important that the male pupils be employed in some manual labor ~ 
during each week day, I am convinced that this practice of providing fuel for the insti- — 
tution in that way should be abandoned. Iam also aware of the difficulty which the 
Board of Home Missions encounters in procuring funds for the extended and important 
work in which it is engaged, the mission work in Alaska included, and of how much a 
burden the cost of purchased fuel would be; but in my opinion, when we consider the 
health of the male pupils here, it is a far less serious matter than that of the present 
method of getting wood in rafts by the arduous labor of these young men. When the | 
board of education took action in the matter the four members present agreed with per- t 
fect unanimity that the interest which the Government has in the welfare of these pu 
pils demanded the abolition of the plan of supplying the institution with fuel with rafts 
secured by their labor as I have described. fl 

In the brief annual report which I had the honor to make to you, concerning the gen- 
eral educational condition in Alaska during the past year, I suggested the propriety of 
Government aid in the erection of a steam saw-mill of moderate capacity in conjunction 
with such machinery, at a modest expense, as would constitute a plant for the manufact- 
ure of lumber for the market here by the labor of these industrial pupils, and for the 
manufacture of packing cases for the numerous salmon fisheries of southeastern Alaska. 
Mr. Duncan, at Metlakhatla, is pursuing this course in the industrial training which 
he is giving the people of his settlement. JI know that he has been able to secure quite 
large contracts for supplies of that kind, the benefit of which inures to the natives of 
that village. I renew and urge this consideration. 

I desire now to call attention to the industrial education of the female pupils, under 
the terms of the contract, a portion of which I have already quoted. An honest effort is 
being made by the managers and teachers of the institution to instruct these pupils in 
the ordinary duties of housewifery. One great difficulty is the lack of teachers. What 
I mean by that is that the teachers are too few for the numberof female pupils, consider- 
ing that the task begins with teaching them to speak English, and then is continued in 
the instruction of an ordinary English “education, and in the industrial training provided 
in the contract, I find that a steam laundry is is attached to the institution by which all 
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the laundry work, including that of the pupils, is done. I regard the maintenance of 
this piece of machinery a serious mistake. There is no branch of female duty in 
which these natives require more urgency in instruction than that of cleanliness of 
person and clothing. Among the native women of the village here the primitive 
method of washing clothing and blankets obtains almost universally. That is, they go 
to a small millstream in the outskirts of Sitkain groups of eight or ten, even in midwin- 
ter, once a week, and, entering the water, wash their clothing and blankets by rubbing 
them upon the bowlders of the stream. It is no uncommon thing to see such a group, 
entirely barefoot, standing in this water, which has just left a glacier not two miles dis- 
tant, and when the mercury is to freezing point. The girls at the institution are not 
taught this essential of domestic duty except in theory and by precept. What they want 
are tubs and wash-boards there for the use of these girls in actual instruction. When 
they marry and have homes of their own, as is expected, they are not likely to have 
either servants at hand or steam laundries as part of the household outfit. 

I have already spoken of the fact that the kaking is done by a small group of boys. 
I have no criticism of that, so far as it is intended to give those male pupils the means 
of earning a living in the future in that way; but it seems to me that while female 
pupils are to be industrially educated in the same institution, it is far more important 
that they should be thoroughly taught those matters which appertain to their own sex, 
especially in view of the fact that they will be wives and mothers amorg the working 
classes of Alaska for some years to come, than that some of the male pupils should be- 
come experts in that branch. The female pupils are making commendable progress in 
learning tosew. The fact is, that these native women are apt in learning anything of 
that kind, and the most important thing then at the institution is to ingrain these 
things as indelible habits. 

I think more teachers are needed in the girls’ industrial department, and that all the 
chamber work, ail the washing and ironing of clothes, and the plain baking should be 
done by these girls; this is not important for the purpose of making domestic servants 
of them, but that they may take their proper places at the heads of native families to 
which they are destined by nature and circumstances, 

The zealous and competent ladies who have come from the States to engage in the 
laudable work of Christianizing and civilizing the natives of Alaska are doing all that 
energy and zeal can accomplish in the way of teaching the pupils the English language 
and the rudiments of an English education, together with a diligent effort at improv- 
ing their moral condition. The entire management of the institution deserve great 
credit for what has been accomplished in those directions. It is not my province, in 
this report, to do more than speak incidentally of the mission work proper of the in- 
stitution, and then only as it has its influence in shaping character, in connecticn 
with the English education which the contract requires to be imparted to the pupils. 
I have had numerous opportunities of observing the deportment of both the male and 
female pupils out of school hours, and during their Saturday holidays, and nothing 
can be more commendable than theirs is always. 

I may say here, that a brass band of fifteen pieces was organized among the male pu- 
pils, about six months ago, under quite a competent white instructor, and it is realiy 
astonishing the aptitude and skill the young men exhibit in this accomplishment. It 
is a pleasant diversion to those who play, but it is also a refreshing entertainment to 
the pupils at large. Its effects are, apparently, excellent. 

Permit me to make another general suggestion in regard to contre] of the industrial 
department. Jt has been mooted as to the propriety and necessity cn the part of the 
Government to provide an assistant to the general agent of education, who also bas an 
official connection with the mission itself: After a careful consideration of the mat- 
ter I have come to this conclusion: An assistant should be provided, but he should have 
no official connection whatever with the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, nor 
with any other of any other denomination. He should be assigned to duty at this in- 
dustrial school, and every industrial interest attached thereto should be intrusted to 
his management, and he should be responsible alone to the Government for his acts, 
methods, and conduct. On the other hand, he should have no power in the slightest 
degree to interfere with the mission work proper of the institution, or with its general 
educational features, except in regard to the latter as an inspector. Between him and 
the mission authorities the time could be so divided that the industrial instruction and 
management would not interfere with the mission and educational work proper, and 
in case of disagreement the Territorial board might act as an umpire and arbitrator. 

The fact that during this fiscal year the Government is paying to the institution the 
considerable sum of $12,500, with the prospect of continuing this wise liberality for 
Some time to come, impels me to urge the considerations which I have already stated 
herein. All the conclusions I have reached are after months of patient investigation 
and careful reflection. 

I desire to make an observation in relation to the employment of teachers. I do not 
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think that the best judgment has been exercised in that respect, considering the lapse 
of time. I donot think that the proper effort has yet been made to educate native 
teachers, and that the work will be retarded to the degree that this matter is delayed. 
All of the pupils come to the mission with a knowledge of their.own native dialect. 
These people are shrewd and apt and early learn to think, and to think in their own 
language. The Greco-Russian Church maintains a mission school at Sitka, and, for 
the purposes of comparison, I have studied its methods. It employs teachers who are 
not only thoroughly acquainted with Russian and English, but with the Thinklet 
tongue. The pupils are making quite rapid progress in English through the teacher’s 
ability to make his explanations in the dialect which they have learned at home. 

Those who for years have been making this highly commendable and necessary effort 
to civilize the natives through the mission and industrial school at Sitka have had nat- 
ural obstacles in their way not known in any other locality where Indian instruction 
and education are carried on. The climate in many respects is very severe; the soil is 
not adapted to extensive farming, as it is on the Indian reservations in the States and 
Territories. There is, therefore,no middle ground in a pastoral, cattle-raising life be 
tween the original native methods of procuring a living from the waters and the forest 
and their ultimate destination in civilization, as in the case of the ‘‘ Plains Indians”? 
passing from their nomadic career of buffalo hunting to what the Government hopes to 
accomplish. ‘The rough, rugged nature of the country in Alaska, the almost impassa- 
ble mountain barriers which hug the coast from the national boundary on the south and 
far to the westward, render it impossible to remove the pupils during their period of 
training from the immediate vicinity of the places where their parents and kinsmen earn 
their living by the primitive methods of fishing and hunting. This is daily in their 
sight, and constantly keeps alive the tendency to revert to the native customs, habits, 
and usages. It requires the greatest possible courage, patience, and intelligence to over- 
come these constantly recurring obstacles. These virtues those engaged in the work 
have. 

What I have said in this report has not been for the purpose of obstructing their work 
on any of its many sides, but to point out the means by which the object of it all can 
be accelerated, according to the judgment I have reached after a careful observation of 
the situation and circumstances. 

In conclusion, permit me to thank you for the kindness and consideration I have re- 
ceived from you since our official intercourse began in the interesting and important 
work of education in Alaska. mi 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Jno. H. KEATLEY, 
Prest. Board of Education. 


II—ADDITIONAL DIGESTS OF STATE SCHOOL REPORTS. 
[Addenda to Chapter TV. ] 


Below are given summaries of those State School Reports which were not received in 
season for use in the preparation of Chapter IV. 


COLORADO. 
[From Report for 1888-87 and 1887-88 of State Superintendent Leonidas S. Cornell.] 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. @ 


| 
a Increase or 
1886-87. 1887-88. | Dect 
POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Population of school age (6-21)........ Neueatasses Rennes esssss yoeeecadeseces 65, 216 76, 212 | 1......10, 996 
Number between 6 and 16 enrolled......ccccccsssscseseees suecesevederetes 38, 601 G15) OAS |) Sconces 6, 692 
Number between 16 and 21] enrolled......ccccccccsssesocssccosscsacsscess , 4, 300 Se40 20 lees 1, 152 
Beem AT AL CE NGAN CO... .c0c..cscesvscacsvestseusesstmecsssesedous'esssaivs 27, 147 Sl GG) |} erconac 4, 369 
Per cent. of school population enrolled.........csssccsesccessseesees ees 65 Ge 12 a 
Per cent. of enrolment in average attendance ......sssecccessseeses 63 | CE) ID epmacnocnocall 
LIBRARIES AND BUILDINGS. . | 
Volumes in school libraries ............cccsssssssseeers face coveeeeeecearreces 13, 733 | iasuoml levees 8, 642 
BC EIO SCHOOL-1OUSES..2-.......s0--cacecacactecasesasacasscasanssessasoress 686 i S205 eles 134 
Value of school-houses and prope rty......ccccccccrsroscscscsssesesesseel $2,492, 701 | $3, 258, 021 | I ..$745, 320 
TEACHERS AND SALARIES. | 
Number of male teachers in graded schools.......... Maaedcveueseetes 102 109 | I “endl 
Number of female teachers im graded SCHOOIS.......cccccsesee esses 447 452°) Dscssecscenes 5 
Average monthly salary of male teachers in graded schools.. $108, 20 S1015225 | 3D eee 98 
Average monthly salary of female teachers in graded schools $73. 47 $64.40 | D......99. 07 
Number of male teachers in ungraded SChOOI]S.........cscccseeeees! 242 253. || Liver 11 
Number of female teachers in ungraded SCHOOIS.....erssseeeeee 599 | S90") eee 291 
Average monthly salary of male teachers in ungraded | ° ¥ 
GION SE cecessscesecssersesssse HESS REScococr Enc EEE eR ERPS rere er scocec Emer $50. 81 | $51.72 | 1.......80. 91 
Average monthly salary of female teachers in ungraded - 
RRs cycle oe oes cy sacs iaccanvases cision oweersnncesesany savieseenzes $47.74 | $50.55 | T........ $2.81 
EXPENDITURES, 
MM GENS MCS 51. cte scsi seu ecsas veosansensesosdeasseeannaseissnee Re sey taniee $499, 187 $586, 242 | I.....$87, 055 
Buildings, sites, and fUrMItULE...........0ccccssescreeesees daooteoonpaonERscK 193, 288 306, 771 | I.....113, 483 
BR e925 AMIE Seno naes a). 2. cncest uaravassiceevsenistkssses<scdnngmnarne 813,393 , —-1, 097, 264 | I.....283, 871 
Expenditure per capita of school population.....ccccccssoscesseeees 13, 26 | 15, 12 I.........1. 86 
Expenditure per capita of enrolment..............08 oosencoono: corsoogood 20. 16 | 22. TL | Ton. saee2, 55 
Expenditure per capita of average attendance......... ivesvneer des 31. 86 B50 TAN eeenseses 4.7 


a Some of the statistics contained in this summary differ slightly from the returns made to the 
Bureau of Education. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


During the two school years, 1886-87 and 1887-88, a great advance was made inthe 
Condition of the public schools in all yarts of the State. Not only was there an increase 
inthe number of schools, but they were of a better grade. There was a very considera- 
ble increase in the school population, enrolment, average attendance, and in the expen- 
ditures for school purposes. A much wiser and more liberal policy was pursued in the 
erection and furnishing of school buildings than in former periods. Endeavors were 
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made to secure the establishment of a definite and uniform course of study, which would 
certainly be of great advantage. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In quite a number of places efforts have been made to establish high schools, but there 
are some serious difficulties in the way. Ina majority of the towns and villages there 
are not a sufficient number of high school pupils to justify the establishment of schools 
independent of the lower grades. All the high schools should, if possible, be made ofa 
sufficiently high grade to prepare students for the State university. Another difficulty is 
that although the law has authorized the establishment of union high schools, it has made 
no provision for the erection of the buildings nor for the maintenance of the schools by 
taxation. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES, 


During the year 1887-88 one hundred and thirty-four school-houses were erected. 
Many of them are large, elegant buildings, arranged with special reference to school pur- 
poses. Theschool buildings of Denver are equal to any either in the East or West. 
During the last two years splendid school buildings were erected at La Veta, Las Animas, 
Colorado City, Manitou, Monte Vista, and other towns. School boards should make no 
mistakes in the construction of school buildings in these days when the most approved 
plans may be had at very little cost. 


ENROLMENT. 


Only 66 per cent. of the school population were enrolled in the schools, and in some of 
the counties the percentage was less. Thisis a feature much to be regretted, and which 
should be remedied if possible. A law for compulsory school attendance would prob- 
ably diminish the evil to some extent. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


By a recent enactment of the Legislature, school districts are permitted to furnish all 
their pupils with text-books at the expense of the district. Quite a number of districts 
have availed themselves of this privilege, and the plan is found to meet with general ap- 
proval. One of the great advantages is that if at once secures uniformity of text-books, 


LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


The law authorizes the school boards to levy a tax of one-tenth of a mill for library 
purposes, but in only a few districts has it been done. The benefits to be derived from 
school libraries are so great that the districts should at once begin to establish them. 


TEACHERS. 


Hundreds of teachers from the Eastern States, attracted by the healthful climate and 
the high salaries, have sought homes among the mountains of Colorado, and many of 
them who had lost their health have regained it. In this way Colorado has become well 
supplied with excellent teachers. Many letters are still received by the State superin- 
tendent from teachers in the East who desire to change their location. 

The law provides that teachers’ examinations shall be held on the last Fridays of Feb- 
ruary, May, August, and November, and at no other time. The questions are prepared 
by the State superintendent, hence the examinations are uniform as regards both the 
questions and the times of examinations. Examinations for State certificates are held 
once every two years, but only a few persons undertake them. 


STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


‘*The amount of permanent school fund in hands of the State treasurer November 
30, 1888, was $488,684.85; amount due on deferred land payments, $112,507.20; making 
a total to the credit of the State of $601,192.05. 

‘The revenue derived from permanent fund as interest and the rentals on schcol 
lands have amounted during the past year to a fraction over two dollars per capita for 
all persons of school age, or the sum of $143,141.70. Such an amount as this brings a 
much-needed aid to the school work, and reduces in a measure the rate of taxation.’’ 
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CONNECTICUT. 
[From Report for 1887-88 of State Superintendent Charles D. Hine.] 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY.@ 


oo = | Increase or 
1886-87. 1887-88. | ede ace. 
a ae 
POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Population between 4 and 16 years Of Age......cssssecsccrrovcceee tes 153, 260 m4 G80) || Ts eces 1,672 
Meee ber CNTOLE,.......:0csersccscasersseconosscossorsnce Sacsocuesceesets 125, 794 126 'GSo: | D...cceee 261 
Average attendance in public schools in Wintel......ccccosccsos ees $2, 285 §3, 856 | I........ 1,571 
Per cent. of school population enrolled............000s00 pooocssqone: §2.07 S1830 | WD... nate 
Number attending other than pubiic Schools......cccssccessseese ces 15, 953 1, LAONIEL ....cnolees 
| 
TEACHERS, | 
Number of male teachers in winter SCHOOIS .....weccssessscessoeees 533 S030 Dieccee) 
Number of female teachers in winter SChOOIS..........cccccsescceees 2,559 DEG29| Ue iio see 7 
Whole number of teachers in winter schools.........cc000 3,092 322 IMT... «000 
Number who never taught before..........scc0e Store : | 378 SM Pres 20 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. | 
Average wages of men per month....... Brey resected sons coe iG — $68. 82 | £73. 50 | Ur $4.68 
Average wages of Women per MONED,.......ccc0cceees cove Seureesaere #;| 38.50 | SS A Moscone . 02 
Total amount paid teachers...... Seoceeceane ey ues Tee ene 1, 264, O61 | Dee 36, 648 
ertator fuel and incidentals.............ccscessosccossccceeccovarccoorron sss 148, 787 149, G23 | Eo eesctecs 58 
for repairs of school Duildings.........ccsesscsescccscsoessseeserecere gece 104, 911 88,068 | D......16,843 
Be SEN OOINOUSCS 20.200. .<eccrccoonsasssoeerssseccussnonncecscconecesss sas 11%, 861 124,599 | I........ 6, 738 
Total amount expended for SCHOOIS........-c0scsecscccsscs soneesceees foc 1eFGS! are 1, 813, §23 } I.......45, 452 
Rest 10r €ach- child EnUMeErated............-.ccceccorcssccceos cesses coven cee 10.7 NORCO Weer 14 
MeeeerOrmench: Child Cnrolled .......:-::cscceo-cccescsecsecscssccensevesesso ses 13.12 T3540 | Wises 228 
Cost for each child in average attendance......corccossssrsssecccesee 20. 89 | DORS2) | DP Og 
Estimated value of school property,..........sccers Nass saee Re issee cessed 5, 739, 895 | 6, 063, 269 | T.....823, 374 


aSome of the statistics contained in this summary differ slightly from the returns made to the 
Bureau of Education. 


EXAMINATION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The board of education determined not to rely simply upon the statistics of the num- 
ber of children enrolled and in average attendance, the number of days the schools were 
in session, etc., but to make a thorough and practical examination of the work being 
accomplished in the public schools. As this could not be done throughout the whole 
State, it was decided to make the investigation in New London County, which contains 
two cities, two boroughs, agricultural, mining, and maritime districts, and is therefore 
fairly representative of the different social and industrial conditions of the State. Every 
school in this county in session during the time of visitation was inspected by one or 
more agents of the board, who made inquiries as to the ages of different pupils and the 
length of time they had attended school, and then examined them in different studies 
to see what progress they had made. These examinations showed that there were many 
excellent schools in which the pupils made rapid progress and fully comprehended their 
studies; but in others the reverse was true. 


COMPARISON OF CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


In the cities and large manufacturing towns where there are large numbers of foreign- 
bora children attending the schools, liberal appropriations are made for schools, build- 
ings specially adapted to school purposes are erected and furnished with everything 
needed, the best teachers are employed, and the schools are kept in operation a full 
term. The children of ignorant, foreign-born parents, knowing little or nothing of the 
English lancuage, enter 2 kindergarten attached to one of these schools when only four 
er five years of age; they continue to attend school until twelve or fourteen years of age 
when they begin work for themselves. During this time they have learned to speak 
and read the English language fluently, and have learned to write well; they have 
learned much about American history and institutions; by the study of geography 
they have become acquainted with the location of different countries, and with the man- 
ners, customs, and conditions of their inhabitants; they have learned enough in arith- 
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metic to answer all ordinary purposes; they have had instilled into them good moral 
principles; in brief, they have become bright, intelligent, and fully equipped for life’s 
duties. 

Butso favorable a report cannot be made when we come to consider the rural schools, 
where we find the children of the old Connecticut families that"have had a part in 
making the history of the State and in establishing its institutions. The houses in which 
these schools are taught are old, dilapidated buildings, many of them unfit for use at 
all; the number of pupils is small, one hundred and ninety-three schools having eight 
pupils or less; the teachers are inferior to those employed in the cities and large towns, 
and the school terms are short. It was found upon examination that about two-fifths of 
the children in these schools above ten years of age could not write, although most of 
them had been attending school from three to five years. In one hundred and twelve 
of these schools the old alphabet method of teaching the letters is stillin vogue. The 
progress made in arithmetic also was very unsatisfactory. ‘The board of education has 
reported these facts just as they found them, ‘‘ trusting that the people of Connecticut. 
who assuredly have not lost their attachment to its common school system, will not rest 
until a remedy is found.’’ 


NON-ATTENDANCE. 


It was found that there was much irregularity in the attendance of pupils, and that 
many children of the age for compulsory attendance were not complying with the law. 
This is attributable in part to the fact that school visitors are unwilling to engage in the 
unpleasant task of forcing pupils to attend school, a task for which they receive no pay, 
and which is liable to render them obnoxious to their neighbers. 

About eleven per cent. of the delinquents did not attend on account of their mental oz 
physical condition; in some cases the parents were unable to furnish suitable clothing, 
but ‘‘by far the larger number of cases were attributable to laziness, shiftlessness, or 
drink.’’ It is thought by the State board that the law should entirely forbid the em- 
ployment of children under sixteen years of age during the sessions of schools, until 
they can furnish a certificate from proper authorities that they can read, write, and 
cipher; but children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen might be employed, pro- 
vided they attend an evening school. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


A large number of the school buildings were in need of repairs, or were entirely unfit 
for use. In New London County alone there were fifty school buildings reported in an 
unsuitable condition. The variety of desks was very great. Forty-three schools were 
supplied with new single desks. 


TEACHERS. 


A great hindrance to successful work in the schools is the frequent changing of teach- 
ers. Manyschools have a new teacher every term. Of the 182 teachers in New London 
County, 113 were teaching their respective schools for the first year. 

Many of the teachers employed were too young to have charge of schools, and had 
undergone no special training for the business. But few male teachers were employed. 

The examinations of teachers are very unsatisfactory. They are not tests of education, 
much less of ability to teach. In the employment of teachers other considerations than 
the welfare of the schools frequently determine the choice. Sometimes a teacher is se- 
lected simply because she has been unfortunate, or is in bad health; but more frequently 
because she is a relative or friend of the committee. Sometimes political or religicus 
influences determine the appointments. 

Many of the teachers have never seen a well-conducted school, and consequently do not 
know what a good school is. If the young teachers were required to spend a certain 
number of days in the year in a model school like those connected with the State Nor- 
mal School, they would acquire much valuable information which would greatly enhance 
their efficiency as teachers. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Some of these were established because of a desire on the part of parents to keep their 
children separate from the common masses; others on account of dissatisfaction with 
the management of the public schools, or dislike of teacher or committee. 

In some cases the withdrawal of the children of intelligent and cultured people has 
resulted in deterioration of the public schools, 
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ILLINOIS. 
[From Report for 1886-87 and 1887-88 of State Superintendent Richard Edwards. ] 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. a@ 


Decrease. 


1886-87. | 1887-88, Increase or 
POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. | 
i] 
1 
‘ 


Number of males between 6 and 21 years Of AQEC..caccccsccssceccereeres 556,199 | 56S, 337 | PE 12, 138 
Number of females between 6 and 21 years of AGEe........0c.csseeseer 540, 265 500,185 | I....... 9, 870 
Whole number of persons between 6 and 2] years of age......... «| 1,096,464 | 1,118,472 ! I......22, 008 
Male pupils enrolled in graded SCHOOIS...........ccccscecers secaccecscnsceeces 71,898 180, 989 | i... 3,591 
Female pupils enrolled in graded SCHOOIS........:0..0ccessseccersseecenees i 182, 289 | USE CHS \') Monee 4, 624 
Male pupils enrolled in ungraded SCHOOIS...........ssssssessserseese Soc 206, 068 | 202,349 | D...... 8, 719 
Female pupils enrolled in ungraded schools........ ee eo® 188,146} 181,098) D......230a5 
Whole number of pupils enrolled.......... Bee eaeses Mec abiecesudacaeccoceeeetets \ 748, 901 751, 349 | T....... 2,448 
| Average daily attendance.....sccssssscseeeeee m0COs OC CCEEEE EEE EEE soaceaes cecress 566, 197 518, 043 | I.......11, 846 
Average duration of SChOoIS in MONEDS....cesssssscessssessseecesseesesseeves 7.3 | fio) Neoee seseisensaes 


: TEACHERS AND SALARIES, | 


' Male teachers in graded ECOG 1s Merc sccscaescocossssnatereeea| Isto | De eyates ty dl eparnoccond eb 
Beemicie teachers In graded SCHOOIS........s0scsccessessesssccssscascssnenscecass i 5, 920 6,313 | I..........993 
Male teachers in ungraded schools........ Men ee teste lsbns studs eesceccssescoe | 5,416 H 3; 202 SLY cseccees 214 

| Female teachers in ungraded schoolas........ Wes eciincannsssnccaseuseret 8, 449 | 8/385 | D......50.68 
Benole number of teachers.........cccssscsscoesseeess 2OCE ERE REE REE CRON { 1097, De 2QiS | Tsssscssaee 181 
Average monthly wages of male teacheFS............scsccsee sstesecereereeh $51.48 $52.93 | T...... ol 45 
Average monthly wages of female teachers....ccccccsssssescseees Re: $2.17 | @33.09 | Li.scets 02 

DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. | | 
Number of districts having liDraricg........ccccececesevecscacccecccnssvavecees 1,116 | 1,239 | a ros Fs) 
Number of volumes bought during the year for district libra- 7 31,558 | T......19, 824 
HEL SPN asec sce sete ey vccivs Mn avecudececedscctceereisrss cascace eaisnorusoseaivaccaseveees H 
Whole number of volumes in district libraries.........cs:ccecssccsccoees | 123, 201 159,166 ; I......35, 060 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
Number of private schools............ccccesees ped cosananonooansnoooaquuDOdonTaRnoOcEs §38 SAS lin seeererests 76 
Number of teachers in private schools...... .cccassee Merccccecessiecnoemes 2,258 | 2,743 | he eceescee 485 
Number of pupils in private SChOoIS.....sceseceoe Socaeepses Seasons Aoecoo 87, 825 100, 465 | I......12, 640 
EXPENDITURES. | 
Paid male teachers of graded SCHOOIS...cscsscseccccsesce ccccccseecceces seeeat $914,015 | $1,031, 844 | I...8117, 829 
Paid female teachers of graded schools......se.ssessss Rococtsanes cre: soc) 2SES9 254 || 985, 588 | I.....395, 566 
Paid male teachers of ungraded SCHOOIS.........ccssseccssssossecnsccesscoee 1,358,104 |} 1,250,749 | D....107, 355 
Paid female teachers of ungraded schools....... 63 COOH Bere cor en 1,473,185 | 1,446,885 | D.....26, 800 
Whole amount paid teachers Peatvcacsmerte Conn nD OCOSoOURE EEDA reery ieuaweses } 6,355,276 | 6, 714,517 * Joeoiel, oan 
Total expenditures......cco.cccces ee eee Evecesessseseatts.[ 9,601,600, 1, 9) 799, pau |. 1....teqane 


aSome of thestatistics contained in this summary differ slightly from the returns made to the 
Rureau of Education. 


LOCAL MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


A prominent feature of the school system of Illinois is the almost entirely local con- 
trol of the schools. Every township has a board of trustees which determines the 
boundaries of the different districts, and appoints the township treasurer through whom 
is distributed the amount of money received ay the township from the State fund. They 
also have control of the township high schools. 

Bat the district directors are the most important school officers. They elect the 
teacher, determine the teacher’s salary, decide what studies shall be pursued, what 
books used, and what amount of money shall be expended for all purposes except what 
the law says shall be determined otherwise. In the selection of a teacher, however, 
they must limit themselves to those persons who have been approved by the county or 
State superintendent. 


POWER OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Although the State superintendent is placed at the head of the public school system, 
the law has invested him with very little power. He can require reports to be made to 
him by the county superintendents and other school officers, and can withhold from 
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any section which has not complied with the school laws its proportion of the State 
school fund. Beyond this, he must rely upon his own efforts and personal influence 
for accomplishing any purpose. He can be of great assistance, however, by visiting the 
schools in different parts of the State, conferring with county ‘and city superintendents 
and other school officers, arranging for teachers’ institutes, and coHecting and pnblish- 
ing the school statistics. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


In the opinion ofmany of the best educators of the State the interests of the schools 
would be subserved by making the school districts correspond with the townships. In 
objection to this, it is stated that there would ba too great a centralization of power, and 
that the present system requires a large number of school directors who receive much 
information in the discharge of their duties. The improvement of these officers. how- 
ever, is ef much less importance than the interests of the common schools in which over 
a million children are receiving instruction. 


REVISION OF TIIE SCHOOL LAW. 


By a joint resolution of the thirty-fifth General Assembly, the State superintendent 
was intrusted with the work of revising the laws relatiag to the public schools. He 
was assisted in this work by four prominent men of the State, three of whom were en- 
gaged in educational work. About sixteen years had elapsed since the last revision, 
during which time many additions and repeals had been made; moreover, the laws 
were placed together without any regard to system or to the subject-matter. In order 
to ascertain the duties of the State superintendent it would be necessary to examine 
all the school laws, for many provisions relating to him were to be found where they 
might be least expected. According to the arrangement made by the State superintend- 
ent and his assistants, the law consists of sixteen different articles, each relating to a 
different subject. Each article is subdivided into sections which contain all the pro- 
visions of law relating to that subject. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


There is already a statute which was designed to secure the attendance of children 
upon the schools, but it seems to be entirely inoperative. It is doubtful whether it has 
secured the attendance of a hundred pupils who otherwise would have remained at 
home. Ifthe ill effects and dangers which follow illiteracy are so great as to necessi- 
tate the expenditure of millions of dollars to prevent them, then they are also great 
enough to obligate the State to see to it that all the children are attending either a pub- 
lic or private school, or have satisfactory reasons for not doing so. An examination of 
the statistical tables of 1888 shows that after deducting the number of children in at- 
tendance upon public and private schools from the total number of children who are be- 
tween six and twenty-one years of age, there isa balance of 266,658 children not at- 
tending any school. It istrue that many of these have already secured a fair education 
and that many others are justifiably absent, but it is quite probable that there are many 
not embraced in either of these classes. 

In Massachusetts, truant officers, who receivea regular salary, are appointed for the 
special purpose of looking after the youth of school age and seeing that they attend 
school. In other States children of certain ages are not allowed to be employed in mills 
or factories. It would not be well for Illinois to adopt such measures too hastily; it 
should first be seen what can be accomplished by moral infiuence and by the awakening 
of a greater interest in education, and such children as cannot be reached in these ways 
should be made to feel the influence of the law. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In 1867 the people of Princeton secured the enactment of a law authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a high school at that place. The school has been very successfully carried 
on ever since, and Princeton has become an educational centre. Other towns, seeing 
what had been accomplished there, undertook similar enterprises, and in 1879 a general 
law was enacted authorizing the establishment of high schools. 

Public education should not be limited to the f¥jmary elements of an education. In 
former times a person who could read and write enjoyed quite a distinction, but that 
time has passed. At the present time unless a person’s education embraces more than 
the ability to read, write, and cipher he is not fully prepared to compete with his fellow- 
men in the struggles of life. 
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High schools serve as a stimulus to pupils of the lower grades; for, even if a hoy does 
not care to prepare himself for a high school course, his fellow-students are doing so, and 
he endeavors to keep step with them. High schools also save parents the expense of 
sending their children off to boarding schools, by furnishing them the means of higher 
education in their own township. 


MORAL TRAINING. 


It ismore important that children should be able to discriminate clearly between right 
and wrong, and that there shall be instilled into them an admiration of what isright and 
a hatred of what is wrong, than that they shall be intellectually trained. Men will re- 
spect the honest and industrious laborer although he may never have entered tlie door 
of a school-room; but they will condemn and despise the man who has become so debased 
as to look with the same feeling upon right and wrong conduct. 

Moral instruction cannot be given best from a text-book on the subject. The strong- 
est iniluence in this direction is that of the teacher’s personal character. ‘* Moral health 
is contagious as well as moral disease. If the teacher shows in his dealings with his 
pupils that he isanimated by the desire to do justice; that he is honest; that in thought 
and speech and act he is pure, and that in his heart he wishes well to all about him, then 
the pupils will be likely to take on these virtues. They will be likely to form habits in 
conformity with the ideals presented; and we know that habits at last hecome a part ef 
the soul itself. They are inwrought into the very being.’?’ The infiuence of the teacher 
will be greatly increased if the pupils know that he is a man of much ability, and espe- 
cially if they know that he appreciates their circumstances and is in sympathy witb their 
feelings. The examples of good and illustrious men and women may ke used to impart 
very effective lessons in morality. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


This subject is now receiving much attention, and several manual training schools 
have been established, among the most successful of which is the Chicago Manual 

raining School, which is supported by the Commercial Club. Manual training has also 
been introduced with success into the public schools of Moline and Beardstown. The 
establishment of institutions for such instruction is very desirable. 

It is doubtful, however, whether it should be introduced into all the schools or even 
into all the grammar schools in the cities. It will very probably not prove to be the 
panacea for educational ills which its enthusiastic advocates seem to expect; but, on 
the other hand, it is worthy of careful consideration. 


ARBOR DAY. 


By an act of the Legislature, approved June 10, 1877, it is made the duty of the Gov- 
ernor in each recurring spring to designate a day, to be known as Arbor Day, which is to 
be observed by the planting of trees, shrubs, and vines about the homes and along the 
highways, and about the public grounds within the State. The wisdom of such a meas- 
ure will not be questioned in Illinois, where the value of trees was recognized by the 
first settlers, and where the planting of them has been so long encouraged. 
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INDIANA. 
[From Report for 188-87 and 1887-88 of State Superintendent Harvey M. La Follette.] 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. ‘ 


S 5) Increase or 
1886-87. 1887-88. Decresa 
POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
White youth of school age (6-21).cusssusssseseesneesnee PP sae. 742, 866 739,289 | D...../8, Gg 
Colored youth of school age (6-21)....... ecdee ss INETESUSUSARGRIRS © foGinwens 17, 663 17, 750 | To. ..s010 22-87 
Whole number of school age€..........02.000 ssn soe eet ene eee tsetse Seccass 760, 529 756, 989 | D...... 3, 540 
White children enrolled in schools ............ccsssssceoerere Reitesicsccse 502, 091 505, 965 | I........3, S74 
Colored children enrolled in schools........... SpeCocooes E00 oe Eee Yes fis __ 8,498 Vcssccae 714 
NWVholemumber-enrollled......csscses «scsssesmscserc sess socctesesciiense seco 509, 875 514, 463 Derren: 4,583 
Average Gaily attendance........ccccccccscersseereccececceccccnsce scence ces cee! 387, 194 408,775 | I...... 21,5381 
Length of school term in days.............ssecsees ceagnocncosncciod aaonGon0o0 130 133 | I... ... scene 
TBACHERS AND WAGES. 
Wg iGemt ed CHEERS... .ccsscss<cctssehecareccsssoseeeteres succes PEC BA CTE anes | 13, 863 14, O47 ME er tcc: 184 
Colored teachersS.........0scssssssccees Gestiva ses i sleauiseretssissetesserseselsve=ea 153 195) } .....cveceemm 2 
Whole number of teacliers............cccssscsessee BOCCOREEORCCEEOEE EEE | 14,016 14, 202 | I......-0.l8G 
Average daily wages of— | 
Men teaching in townships ...........ce000 Shetecaccseceetessassetssiss $2.02 $2.07 |, I...:...! £0. 05 
Women teaching in townsbipS.........csssecccccscccrercssecesccceees 1.81 1,90. |SI...... « «08 
Wy RN (Ezy Ch ob olfeg WSY OCG coneeoaconeeennconcs006020000000000000008CRC Do00H 3.01 3.007) 9D <....- Ol 
Women teaching in townsS.......ss00.. pcccc00 Canned KOO CRUACONOC QOH OBI VOL 2201, (Mae .10 
Men teaching in cities............scssc00 occceenttlerec cress creecedsacses 3.49 Bier | lees o +O 
WWOmMenkteaching in CItIES............ccncssscerereresesecesrseccerssenexe 2.338 Ae Tee... . 06 
Average daily wages of male teachers in the State at large.. 2.18 OF 26. |} Wes. - 08 
Average daily wages of female teachersin the State at large 1.83 eteyt || Hoceres ool 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Number of Sclo0]-DOuUSGS. .....<cccessecssnsresensesnsszansees | 9, 882 | Tus... am 
Estimated value of school-houses, grounds, ete $13, 941, $73 | I...$143, 384 
Estimated value of school apparatus. .......scccecssessccesereoee peiaes es 809,942 | I... 89,526 
Total value....ccccscscees Rip pre ne eo eed | 14, 518, 905 | 14, 751, 815 | I... 232, 910 
SCHOOL REVENUES, ! 
State’s apportionment to counties of common school reve- | $1, 957, 156 | $1, 875, 423 | D...$81, 73 
nue, | 
Congressional township fund, interest.........0..0.sscsessssssceescevees | 197, 748 218,119 | I..... 20, 37 
PACED GIT GLO feel O CAS EIIIETOMMbaKererecerc:sccrdeenerereessercertcsessresetersiessseet 974, 452 1, 208, 237 | I.....235, 785 
Proceeds from liquor LICENSE..............-.cesesecsccsse cen sscetenseecesssecs 331,257 344, 343 | I 13, 0S6 
Total tuition revenue from all sources 3, 460, 612 3, 646, 122 | I.....185,510 
Special school revenue for the year...............000 1,559, 306 | 1,588, 910 |} D.... 
MowallScliool TEVENUGS......ccoccscocscooecscs cece sess seussercsvesescctess: 5, 049, 91S | 5, 235, 032 | I.....185, 114 
SCHOOL FUNDS. | | 
Common school fund held by cOUNLIES.........scccccssccsscseseeseceres $3,163,859 ! $3, 247, 644 | I.....883, 785 
Non-negotiable bonds made by the State.........ccccsssoocssceces oor 3, 904, 783 3,904, 753 ¥..cc.c1ce eee 
Congressionalitowis ip Turd ........0.---c seereeceecesccescsessssscenesecee 2, Hs, 608 2,502,125 | D... 46, 485 
Total amount of school fUNGS............cccccesserccesererseressess 9, 617, 250. 9, 654,552 | I..... 37,302 


GENERAL CONDITION. 


The public school system of Indiana was established by men of broad and liberal views 
who were fully impressed with the importance of educating the youth of the State, and 
hence it has never been found necessary to go back and re-establish the system upon a 
new basis or upon a different plan. But whenever it has been found that an improve- 
ment could be made, there has been no hesitancy in adopting it. Thus, the old district 
system has given way to the more efiicient township system, and county examiners have 
been superseded by county superintendents. 

Notwithstanding the great decrease in the assessed value of real estate, the schools 
have suffered no decrease in the length of terms, and there has been an improvement in 
the condition of the primary schools. This improvement is due in large measure to the 
higher qualifications of the teachers, who have associated themselves together in read- 
ing circles for the purpose of carrying on a systematic and professional course of reading. 
In the smaller towns and villages, however, on account of the selection of incompetent 
and inexperienced teachers from political or social reasons, the schools have not pro- 
gressed so well, 


EEE ee 
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The uniform course of study for country schools which was adopted by the State con- 
vention of county superintendents in 1884 has proved to be of immense benefit to the 
schools, and when a few modifications found advisable shall have been made, the schools 
will have a definite and regular course laid out for pupils during each year of their, at- 
tendance. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


The State superintendent emphasizes the importance of the enactment of such laws as 
will secure the attendance at school of all children of school age who are not disquali- 
fied mentally or physically, or who are not in private schools. The right of parents to 
have their children educated in private schools or at bome should always be fully rec- 
ognized and respected, butit should be required that the instruction there given be equal 
to that given in the public schools. The necessity for compulsory attendance is palpa- 
ble when we consider that the school property of the State is estimated at fifteen million 
dollars, and that the annual expenditure forschools is five million dollars, but that only 
sixty-eight per cent. of the children of school age are enrolled, and only fifty-four per 
cent. of them are in average attendance. If the statistics of the attendance were prop- 
erly kept and returned it would be found that the attendance was much less than that 
here represented. 


THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The superintendent thinks that the State board of education should be enlarged by 
the addition of three county superintendents, not more than two of them to be of the 
same political party, and that the powers of the board should be increased. It should 
have sole power to commission high schools for the admission of graduates therefrom 
into the Freshman class of the three State institutions: it should have control of both 
county and township institutes; it should prescribe lists of books from which additions 
should be made to the township libraries; and it should be empowered to adopt such 
regulations as it might deem essential to the interests of the schools. 


—- 


TOWNSHIP TRUSTEES. 


On account of the township trustees being guardians of the poor, inspectors of elec- 
tions, and supervisors of roads and bridges, they are in a large number of cases, perhaps 
ina majority of cases, not selected with reference to their qualifications as school trustees. 
On this account school officials should be entirely distinct from those having charge of 


elections, roads, and bridges. 


TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 


In ail townships where there are no libraries they should be established, and addi- 
tions should be made to those already established. They should be managed according 
to rules and regulations made by the State boara of education. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


They should be furnished with suitable offices and should be paid for all necessary 
expenses of printing, stationery, etc. As they are required to visit the different schools 
and to examine the papers of a large number of applicants for teachers’ licenses, a faith- 
ful performance of which duties requires considerable ability and much time and labor, 
no one can question the justice and propriety of paying them a suitable salary. 


e 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


_ The popular appreciation of, and demand for, the advantages of secondary education 
is manifested by the fact that under a permissive statute there have been established 
nearly five hundred high schools and graded schools with higher courses of study, all of 
which are ina prosperous condition. The graduates of one hundred of these schools are 
permitted by the regulations of the board of education to enter the Freshman class of 
Indiana University, Purdue University, and the State Normal School without examina- 
tion. The time has arrived when high schools should be established in all parts of the 
State upon such a system and with such a standard, to be prescribed by the State board - 
of education, as would permit their graduates to enter the Freshman class of the three 
institutions above named without examination. 
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SCHOOL FUNDS. 


During the past two years special attention has been given to the status of the seh 
funds in the various counties, and, as a result, there were collected each year abou 
twelve thousand dollars more than i in the preceding years and about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars were added to the permanent funds. 

There are two distinct funds devoted to school purposes, the Congressional township 
fund, and the common school fund; the latter is made up of the surplus revenue fund 
received from the United States Government i in 1837, the bank-tax fund derived from a 
tax on the State bank chartered in 1834, the saline fund, the sinking fand, and the sem- 
inary fund. 


MAINE. 
[Fron Report for 1887-83 of State Superintcndent N. A. Luce.] 


: STATISTICAL SUMMARY. @ 


] Increase or 


1886-87, 1837-88, Decreases 


| 
| 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE, 


Youth of school age (4-21)... Susaecettresacawaeseeseee's porter 212, 621 212,156 | 1D)... ..2. ee 
Number attending during the Year... GdbooNOCccHSc oO oooeeTOTEDSCNEEC 145, 761 Teh Sas) | ce 1,503 
Average registered attendanee TREE S00 cocacagsaa0000 aoonegoner 122, 303 127,192 | D......... 0s 
Average daily attendance per term....... MAC ORE OTC OSC O SD oCCOeeEee 101, 322 100,122 | D 1, 200 
Per cent.of whole number atfending to whole number 

TY SS CTs BPP nCRCHP PROLOG. CIDSCEODIC SO DURDCCBEORECOCGS | aa0dooogaooeaconcdsG0 68 GS. ike seeee ee RP: 
Per cent. of average registered attendance to whole ' 

PULTIEVIDEO TALI MAE oie ececn, ce seseccececcrostecaeieeasescessecaaseesetecsaceeeeet o7 DT lsecsdeees «eee 
Per cent.of average daily attendance to whole number 

TIE SU EC coo os osc eekhce, Coe ea oereswecaeesnetesontremmemate secccerereys 48 1 Dieter osc 
Per cent. of average daily to registered attendance........... sol SoU ccacees este ooo 
Average length of schools in days......... copa eateee ons cette 112 TZ | ccoeee seseesceseed 

scllooLs AND SCHOOL-HOTSES. 
ea 
PND ETO (AChE LE lt ISCIO Ol Stsscccscerecciseccescececssstiatscseessseeeccees 4,759 4,795 
Number of graded schools...... SR DES EEE DS OR ORC ORO OCocnO SoceComeCasD $34 919 
Number of ungraded schools..........cccescssccesseeee cee taiehe $4 cieeeees 8, 925 8, 874 
Number of seliool-houses in State............. 4,318 4, 337 
Number reported in good condition erttees 3, 144 3,155 
Number built during the year........... iecesencaneaeass Rec vaiees chance G4 a 
TEACHERS AND SALARIES, 

Men teaehing in spring and Summer terTMS........ccccsceees scene 41s 269 | D 149 

Men teaching in fall and winter terms................ Sossccnecda tases 1,592 1,565" | WD»... 7 
Yomen teaehing in spring and summer ternis........ sieseuesces : 9,218 4,643 | D 79 

rome teaching in fall and winter termsS................ccseeeee 3, 059 SS80) | Dn. .cceecse vem 
Number of different teachers employed during the year. 7,585 7, SOS™ | OL. accecceenccnley 
Number of teaehers continued in same sehool through 

GECEHI I Pacoadomoscdooboni6 Houace nn cA na OH EEsocEdonedastdas0G00 Asn000000 Baise sean aceetents x 1,852 2, 06-4 I sso cmeey 
Number having previous EX PeTIENEE.......6+00+0. Pabecececcaecieceee 6, 474 6,365 | D «os oe 1GS 
Number not having previous experience............s.600 ee ceaueee Pe Tet jee ty I cose cee Lot 
Number who were “graduates of normal sehbools...............+. 657 658 | I « evdage = wall 
Average wages of men per month, exeluding board......... $35, 82 $341.36 11 «+00, OF 
Average wages of women per month,exeluding board... $16.55 $16.92 | I «oO. 36 

EXPENDITURES. 

Total eurrent-CXPeENGitUTes ............cc0scesesessscccnesccesesccees eee $1, 058, 936 $1,057,513 | D........ $1, 423 
Cost of new SChOO]-hOUSES..........0.scsecesccecscssscces praccaacesco0ad os 160,861 | IS57iGle Des 27,100 
Cost Of SUPEBWISIONG.2..cevescscsccceceoe eestor cece oat Nes sisscaasusevess: oo. pe SoeeSh | T .diencte ee 
ihotalischooltexpenditunesmescassel poemeeeteneee eee eeeeeeetenee te: 1263, ce) 15224 SCL 27, 768 
Average eurrent expenditure per pupil enrolled........ Ae D6 238 7.8 1D errr, als 


a The statistics contained in this summary differ slightly from the returns made to the Bureau of 
Education, 
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ATTENDANCE, 


There was a small decrease in the number of persons of school age in the State, as 
was the case in the previous year also. The aggregate decrease for the last decade, 
however, was only 2,641, while in the preceding decade the decrease was 10,403. It is 
alegitimate inference, therefore, that the decrease in school population will soon entirely 
disappear. 

When itis remembered that almost one in every three of those entitled to school priv- 
ileges is not attending, and that almost one in every five of those who do attend is 2 
truant, it becomes manifest that the schools are not accomplishing what they should. 
This fact cannot be denied, but the evil of non-attendance is not so great as might at 
first be supposed. There are several ways in which to account for it. Many children 
are kept at home during the first two years they are entitled to school privileges, be- 
eause their parents consider them tco young to attend school. Some do not attend 
because they have already reached a grade of education higher than can be furnished b7 
the schools to which they are accessible. Cthers do not attend on account of poverty 
and the cost of text-books; others on account of parental indifference or greed. Free 
text-books will banish one of these obstacles; an efficient truant law should overcome 
another. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL TERMS, 


The tendency to consolidate small and poor ungraded schools into a few large and 
well-managed :raded schools has become quite marked of late. During the last six 
years there has been 2 decrease of three hundred and twelve in the number of ungraded 
schools, and an increase of one hundred and fifty inthe number of graded schools; this 
indicates that there has been a better grade of teachers, better supervision and accom- 
modations, and better work accomplished. 

The average term of the schools was only twenty-two weeks and two days, and many 
schools had much shorter terms. Very little benefit can be obtained during such short 
terms; nor is it equitable to limit one school toa term of three months while the school 
adiacent to it is maintained eight months. 

It is not necessary that largeramcunts be appropriated to the schools in order to secure 
longer terms, but by discontinuing many small and unnecessary schools, and by abolish- 
ing the district system, which is the source of much waste and criminal misuse of funds, 
it is probable that at least two weeks could be added to the average annual length 
of the schools. 


TEACHERS. 


The number of women teaching still continues to increase, but there was a decrease 
in the number of male teachers: As the services of women can be obtained at much 
lower rates than the services of men, and as there was an increase in the salaries of 
Women teaching, it is to be inferred that there was an improvement in the qualifica- 
tions cf the teachers. Another favorable indication was the increased number of teach- 
ers continued in the same schools, but the number of changes of teachers is still entirely 
too large. 


% 


TEXT-BOOKS AND APPLEMNCES, 


It is a matter of congratulation that hereafter both uniformity and a full supply of 
text-books can be secured, as the Legislature in 1889 provided that schcol books should 
be furnished to the pupils of each town at the expense of the town. This law is to go 
into effect in August, 1890. 

As regards maps, globes, charts, etc., the ungraded schools are very poorly supplied. 
In bat one of every three ungraded schools is there a wall map, in but one of every eight 
is there a chart of any sort to aid in teaching, and in but one of every nine is there a 
* globe. 


RESOURCES AND EXPENDITURES. 


The increases and decreases in respect to income and expenditures were practically 
the same as in the previous year. A larger sum was expended for teachers’ wages, but 
this was offset by a smaller expenditure for incidental repairs of school-houses. The 
State superintendent thinks that a great deal of the schcol money is wasted and mis- 
used; until this is remedied, it is not desirable that the school funds be increased. 
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DISTRICT SYSTEM. 


The State superintendent is strongly in favor of the Legislature abolishing the district 
system and substituting the town system therefor. One of the advantages arising from 
it would be equality of school privileges throughout each town. Under the present 
system, school funds are divided among the schools in proportion to the number of pupils 
in each district; in this way thinly populated districts receive only enough money to 
maintain a school for a very short term, while populous districts receive more meney than 
they need. 

By making the change, equality of taxation, better teachers, better supervision, better 
school-houses,economy of taxation, and longer school terms would be secured, and many 
unnecessary schools would be abolished. 

A large majority of the intelligent and influential citizens of the State are in favor of 
the change; it has already been adopted in many towns, and in those towns which have 
not yet adopted it, it has many supporters. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


According to the law of 1887 all children between the ages of eight and fifteen years 
are required to attend school each year for at least sixteen weeks. Although this law 
has been in force only a short time, several serious defects have been discovered. Many 
towns have failed to elect the truant officers required by law, although such towns are 
liable to prosecution and fine. Children that have been furnished for a like period of 
time with instruction equal to that of the public schools are exempt from the require- 
ment, but no provision has been made for determining this. According to the provisions 
of the law, attendance cannot be enforced until so much of the term has elapsed that the 
required amount of time cannot be had in the remainder of the term. Besides, when 
pupils enter a graded school at the middle or last of a term they cannot be properly 
classified. 

FREE HIGI SCHOOLS. 


The high schools are becoming more and more an essential part of the public school 
system, and they are already doing a very important work in furnishing a large and 
constantly increasing number of teachers for the common schools. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


Free text-books.—The Legislature of 1889 enacted that after August 1, 1890, the pupils 
should be furnished with text-books at the expense of their respective towns. 

Evening schools authorized.—Cities and towns were authorized to raise money to sup- 
port evening schools. 

School laws to be published biennially.—It is made the duty of the State superintendent 
every two years to publish the amended school laws, and, also, such circulars of infor- 
mation and advice to school officers as may be necessary. 


MARYLAND. 


[From Report for 1887-88 of Hon. M. A. Newell, Secretary of the State board of education of Maryland.] 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


= Increase or 
1886-87. 1887-88. détroncs 


SCHOOLS AND ATTENDANCE. 


Number of schools in Baltimore City ..........ss00 Meseess Meeeeceni ces 124 128 
Number of schools in the CoOUntICS.........cscccsescresscccsssaceeoeecsoees 2, 000 2,031 


PP Otal ...:scsseceeeeecneee seen ere neeen RN eee sie cs cswialssaee ttre Ses 2, lod 2,159 
Number of months schools were open in Baltimore City 10 1 
Number of months schools were open in the counties.. 8.6 &.8 
Number of pupils enroiled in Baltimore City............ o4, 221 o4, 210 
Number of pupils enrolled in the counties............0000. ae Te 177 ND Bez 

BIR BAM sccs cvc nse ensscnescec gue serenes corer e eRe Ue ee cais bus coc von enteetnee 175, 398 176, 587 
Highest number enrolled in one term in Baltimore City...... 40, 872 41,555 
Highest number-enrolled in one term in the counties........... | 104,501 | 106, 687 

PISO Galeereterccissscs n.aas cus sesescecesn eee teeter ee eee meme eeesoscacuigserserenes 145, 373 14S, 242 
Average number in daily attendance, Baltimore City.. ........ 34, S45 33, 969 
Average number in daily attendance, counties..........cccccccees 61, 567 61, 007 


ANGIE coooocexcanocamnc proaoondosonosn qodocs BuoBODOIG AC poonitosaqoospbeoncon axon 96, 410 94, 976 | 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY—Continued. 


BPRS {Increase or 
1885-87. 1887-88. | decrease, 
TEACHERS AND SALARIES, 
Number of male teachers in Baltimore Cit y...cccccsssccssessssecsceee| acscteenesscoos cesses Cal Seat Serre: 
Number of male teachers in the counties........ Gereceesssereecvierseas certo: anconosadoces TV O40 | eeeecsssreccs co 
Number of female teachers in Baltimore City........ PORCULLELE CEE) a cnoconerbcenecentc 6 OTe Beccoccococceeeeee 
Number of female teachers in the COUNTIES.,......0000 e000 sos dusssona|sedesersceremteecrete 16210) |Peeeccsteeres.s 
otal mumiber Of FCACHELSs. tessa creterssss::scccseccnssccseevsssenevsre 3, 551 3, 668 j Secs concoccd lef 
Average yearly salary of teachers in Baltimore City............{.... scvostemesccegren B5S7. 2D |inctetescseerosess 
Average yearly salary of teachers in the counties........ Reg etecs $276, 42 $271.66 | D...... $4.7 
Average for the Stites cc ccicceerccsrececeronacen hone eecenes vuvececvoccs cicincesbenes een severe eereseveosgr ~Bieah 28 steeoeesetegeeetns e 
EXPENDITURES. 
Teachers’ salaries, Baltimore City... OPOPD Ae cece eed OOS HOMER REO EREODOReDOLOE $589, abe S604, Sot | ees 570 
Teachers’ Salaries, COUNTICS,..... ..sseeesevers Benene voscsecsscetesessrseceree: 713, 722 TAOMGL. || Liss: 26.449 
Total for teachers’ salaries....... conoecmackQeconet Onn ELDUCSECOIpcond0 il. 303, 436 1,344, 505 } I......41, 019 
Building, repairing, and furnishing school-bouses in Balti- 
PILONOUW Tinygetertsrsiccesssssonesssoccc«scsteemtrsememtentccss ctesvecsccscsenecsssictreas 109, 444 66, 464 | D.... 42, 980 
Building, repairing, and furnishing school-houses in the 
COUDTIES.....00 Reetrcct i ocsese Saeetactenertaneemendmntecstsrserisctsseceerrcomtera 95, 949 97,089 } I........4, 140 
MIRO Leer cenalscsssssnn ect <ecovemaecsessneettotrensstesvics sect esses pedoGosscoencdde 205, 393 163, 553 | D.... 41, 840 
Books and stationery, Baltimore Git iteterscrcsevcssssveverssnascseren 41, 927 
Books and stationery, COUNLIES......0.ce000 Reiserecsss Sesvees poco scaess 57, 960 
PLO Gene reserecccersscsittess sa ccsecanersrememettaneescvscsece SgononcenSCeceCKON 99, 887 
Rent, fuel, and incidentals, “Baltimore Gibiyie. ccs ciscessses cannseceeees 60, 645 
Rent, fuel, and incidentals, COUNTIES terete: co 61, 244 
Uh. er ae an 121, 889 
Total public school expenditures, Baltimore City 810, 75 
Total public school expenditures, counties............ os 1, 021, 072 
Total public school expenditures.......sccccccosssrercerss sas csestsrerceert 1, 831, §26 1,828 1a8 1D bes, 900 3, 648 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 


‘In most instances the academy is now incorporated into the county school system; 
in a few cases the original independence is maintained, and in a few others there is an 
understanding between the trustees of the academy and the board of county school 
commissioners, by which the former continue to hold the title to the property, while 
the latter receive the ‘donation’ and conduct the business. In 1866 it seemed to be the 
policy of the State to give each of the counties $1,200 a year for the support of an acad- 
emy. This sum has been regularly paid to the academy, if one were in existence, and 
if not, to the school commissioners for the use of the public schools.”’ 

Superintendent Newell considers it essential to the cause of higher education in the 
State that there shall be maintained in every county at least one high school or its equiv- 
alent; or, where this shall be found impracticable, that there shall be at least one teacher 
in the county who can prepare pupils for entrance to college. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


The State tax for schools was raised from ten cents to ten and one-half cents on the 
hundred dollars, and the appropriation for colored schools was raised from one hundred 
thousand to one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars on certain conditions. 

“‘The elements of agricultural science may, in the discretion of the State board of 
education, be taught in the State Normal School and in the public schools of the State. 

‘*Chapter 386 re-enacts the corresponding sections of the public school law relating to 
teachers’ certificates, with the proviso that after six months’ probation the examiner 
may issue a certificate which shall continue in force for five years.’? Heretofore the 
period was limited to three years. 

Garrett County was added to those (Montgomery, Prince George, Charles, and Caroline) 
in which the school commissioners are appointed, not by the judges of the circuit court 
as in the other counties, but by the Governor, ‘‘ by and with the consent of the senate.’’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
[From Report for 1887-88 of Ion. John W. Dickinson, Secretary of Slate Board of Education.) 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. : 


Increase or _ 
1886-87. 1887-88. Digescast™ 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE, 


Number of persons between 5 and 15 years of age ........sse0. senseeses 353, 052 359,504 | I....... 6, 452 
Number of pupils of all ages emrolled..........cccocsescccecseccnscecesseceees 303, 361 358,000 | I....... 4,639 
Average membership of pupils in all the public schools..............| 291,539 293; O81, 7M... 2, 402 
Average attendance in all the public SchOoIS ...........cccceee esses crseee 262, 159 2640728 | lees 2,564 
Per cent. of attendance based upon average membership seeteceesiees 90 SO wllesscsssce oss saioate 
Number of pupils over 15 years of age......... BEOrROLeAGe poescoo gooenaeecsnan. 23, 968 200588 Bl Le...s 575 
Average duration of schools, in months........ Feat eaeteaane es sss escesaeeesees S35 ie CEP REP REECE e000 


TEACHERS AND SALARIES, 


| 
| 
Number of male teacherS........0..s000 la eeiecnsscs ass 1, 033 1,010 | Dix:.....088 


Numberiof female teachers .cycgcsicss. 2. ccs «cs .0:censauseceereenerscscawacuse secre $, 696 S.Ssm [ee ccccess 191 
Number of teachers necessary to supply schools.......... Reseree sen eieeen 8,520 8,009 [1 ken.-- eee 39 
Average monthly salary of male teachers ....... AccoCROCCEEE EEE ic $116. 85 $119.34 | J....... $2. 49 


Average monthly salary of female teachers........... Meeaetacessoccsnestets $44.93 $44.83 | D......€0.05 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Amount raised by taxation for teachers’ wages, fuel, care of | 


fires and school-rooms aeecces Cor cocvsceccerssoesenes eeecccces COO UOC Oe sevacesseesitOy 114, 402 eeececne 90e S8eece 
Amount expended for ordinary repairs Jicedesceeetetersetesssesiscecceness= sales sassceesereaesd i PAUSHODE | recereecceeeseeene 
Amount expended upon public schools alone, exclusive of re- | 

pairing and erecting School-houses,..........cccseseceoreeees WeGnenentetes otabeeettecs Araceae | 5,934,199 |..... Foonecgae fc 


TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS. 


There is a great disparity in the amount of money appropriated to each child in the 
different towns and in the percentage of valuation appropriated. The towns which ap- 
propriate the smallest sums per capita of school population are the ones in which the 
highest percentage of valuation is appropriated to school purposes. This shows that the 
weaker towns are making efforts to place their schools in as good condition as the best 
schools. It is the opinion of the board of education that the Commonwealth should 
furnish greater financial aid to these poor country towns, and that this can be done in 
such a way as not to impair the habit of self-reliance which has so long existed in them. 
The towns particularly needing this assistance are situated along Cape Cod and in the 
western part of the State, remote from business centres and the great lines of travel. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


‘* High schools have been maintained the past year in one hundred and ninety-eight 
cities and towns. Forty-four towns, not required by lawso to do, have maintained high 
schools. The whole number of such schools maintained the past year is two hundred and 
thirty. They are furnishing instruction to over twenty-two thousand pupils, and the 
population of the cities and towns in which high schools are maintained is over ninety- 
five per cent. of the whole population of the State. These figures furnish striking evi- 
dence of the high estimation placed upon the benefits of the education furnished by high 
schools. 

‘These schools areof two grades; the lower furnishing instruction in all those branches 
necessary to qualify youth to fill successfully most of the business pursuits and voca- 
tions of life, and the higher furnishing instruction in all required for admission to col- 
leges and universities. High schools have, in recent years, made decided progress in 
all directions, especially in their organization and methods of instruction; and while 
they are still capable of much improvement, they are now worthy of the full confidence 
and the generous support which have been accorded them.”’ 


EVENING SCHOOLS, 
All cities and towns having ten thousand or more inhabitants are required to main- 


tain evening schools for the instruction of pupils over twelve years of age. There were 
two hundred and fourteen such schools, with an attendance of twenty-four thousand 
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seven hundred and twenty-five pupils. Five cities and towns failed tocomply with the 
law, but eighteen towns maintained schools which were not required by law to do so. 
The most discouraging feature connected with the evening schools is the low average 
attendance—a difficulty not easily remedied. 


TEACHERS, 


The number of male teachers is steadily decreasing. There are fewer changes of 
teachers, however, and consequently those employed are enabled to do better work, and 
teaching becomes more like a profession. A larger number of teachers are graduates of 
normal schools, the ratio of normal school graduates to the whole number of teachers 
having increased in the last eight years from twenty-two to twenty-seven per cent. The 
salaries of teachers have increased quite rapidly; particularly is this true of male teach- 
ers, the average monthly salary of whom is $119.34. The standard of teachers’ quali- 
fications has been raised even more rapidly than the compensation. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The number of children reported as attending private schools is thirty-seven thousand 
two hundred and ninety-one, which is a much larger number than ever before, and is 
more than twice as many as attended private schools ten years ago. 


SUPERVISION. 


The importance of competent supervision of the schools has been so generally acknowl- 
edged that twenty-eight towns and all but two cities in the State have for years em- 
ployed a superintendent of schools, but in the smaller towns there has been no supervi- 
sion except that given by the occasional visits of the school committees, Provision was 
long azo made by law for the union of two or more towns in the employment of asuperin- 
tendent; but, either on account of the expense of having a superintendent or on account 
of anticipated difficultiesin the joint action of districts,no towns availed themselves of 
the privilege. In 1888, however, it was enacted that if any two ormore towns, the val- 
uation of each of which does not exceed two anda half millions of dollars, together raised 
and appropriated for the employment of a superintendent not less than seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, the State should furnish them five hundred dollars to supplement the 
superintendent’s salary, and five hundred dollars more to be used in paying the salaries 
of teachers. Hence, any district that raises seven hundred and fifty dollars for the em- 
ployment of a superintendent receives one thousand dollars from the State. Several 
districts have already taken advantage of this offer, and itis thought that eventually 
all the towns will be thus provided with superintendents. 


* 
FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


The law providing for free text-books has been in operation about five years. It 
seems, from the returns, to have increased the school attendance more than ten per cent. ; 
in the high schools especially it was immediately followed by a largely increased attend- 
ance. The testimony in favorof the law is decided and unanimous. 


STATE AGENTS. 


By reason of the increased appropriations for State agents, the board of education was 
enabled to increase the number of agents to five. The duties of agents are to visit the 
schools, confer with teachers and committees, conduct teachers’ meetings, etc. They are 
general superintendents of the schools. 

One of the agents was employed for the special purpose of introducing industrial draw- 
ing into the public schools and of giving instruction in that branch. Much interest in 
this department has been awakened, and the teachers are earnestly endeavoring to ac- 
quaint themselves with it. 

The State was divided into four parts, and each of the other agents was detailed to 
look after the schools in one of these sections, Their attention was given especially to 
the schools of the smaller towns, which have little or no intelligent supervision, and 
consequently their services were of great value. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


‘*As the body is the instrument which the mind uses in its efforts for knowledge and 
development, every complete system of education should include in its provisions a care- 
fully prepared plan of physical training. Not only should the conditions of physical 
health be observed in selecting the location and site of the school- house, in its construc- 
tion and in its use, but they should also be ohserved in directing the children to good 
habits of living and study. The value to the individual of a sound body cannot be 
overestimated. Health is a condition of right intellectual and moral development, of 
usefuluess and happiness. To secure it the “laws of health must be observed from the 
earliest years of the child’s life. This must be done under the wise direction of parents 
at home and of teachers at school until the child has acquired knowledge and self-con- 
trol enough to enable him to take care of himself. 

‘‘In the examination of teachers for the public schools, their knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and methods of physical education should be determined with the same care as is 
exercised in testing their ability to teach any of the branches of learning.”’ 


CHARACTER OF PUBLIC SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


The public schools are regarded by some as Godless institutions. While it is true 
that the public schools do not teach any particular form of religion, it is also equally 
true that they are not anti-religious. 

‘‘The people will never submit toa general tax for ecclesiastical objects concerning 
which the State has no right to express any opinion, and over which it has no right to 
exercise any control, but they will freely support those institutions whose exclusive aim 
it is to train thetr pupils to become intelligent, virtuous, and loyal citizens of a free 
commonwealth. While the public common school, from the nature of the case, must 
exclude from its exercises those topics of study and that training which have for their 
objects special forms of religious belief and religious service, itshould with great fidelity 
commupicatea knowledge of the moral qualities of human conductand furnish occasions 
for acquiring facility in the practice of every virtue.’’ 

‘‘ What harm can come to a true religion from the ability to read or to perform arith- 
metical problems; from a knowledge of the constitution and uses of thingsin the natural 
world; from an understanding of the principles and forms of our civil government; from 
the power to reason correctly; from a training in the practice of good manners, or from 
the cultivation of the virtues which are the ornament of society and the basis of a re- 
publican constitution ?”’ 


MISSISSIPPI. 
[From Letter of State Superintendent J. R. Preston to the Commissioner of Education, May 17, 1889.] 


‘‘Public education is steadily advancing in Mississippi. Within the past year we 
have expended over two hundred thousand dollars in school buildings, some towns 
having put up twenty-five and thirty thousand dollar buildings for graded schools. 
Nearly all our towns of fifteen hundred inhabitants and over have graded schools in 
session from seven to ten months, and several counties this year will have six months 
of free school in the country districts. The cause is prospering with us, and we have 
strong and abiding hopes that an educational revival is not far in the future.’’ 


NEW JERSEY. 
[From Report for 1887-88 of State Superintendent Charles W. Fuller.] 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


Increase or 


1886-87. 1887-83. | Decreasel 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Population 5 to 18 years Of ace .ccrcecsccetecnce -<csessevsceeres Redeeoevereces: yy 874,011 Soin Sia |elesere 18, 836 
‘Total enrolment.......... o 224, 107 224, SOS | plereceseere=enm 


Number in average attendance... 131, 867 135,187 | I........ 3,320 


Wumber the schools will seat ......... 205, 835 209, 542 | Wee 3, 707 
Numbenmartencdine private schools.c.c.eeesceersinss..-s:-corerereestsenenneres 37, 830 46, 475 | I.....- 8, 645 
INUuMbewaLben dine nojschool.ss.. se ceeetentiteerces<.-s -seveernnereeen te anes 107, 007 109, 790 | I........2, 783 
Percentage of average attendance .....ccccccorssssseccecssccsscssccesonecsceeess 59 CUR ie Ceeeceeeereets 1 
Percentage attending public SChOOIS ...cc..coceses caressa cecace sacesececcscces 61 59 El... eee 2 
Percentage attending private SCHOOIS.......c.cccccesee scosctecccescecvecccces 10 12 7) ee.. .s.cesee 


Average duration of schools, in MIONthS.........cccccocsrcoseeosssccveccecees 9.5 956 KW. eeccce 0.1 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY—Continued. 


ee 


Inerease or 


1886-87. 1887-88. 
| 


decrease. 
TEACHERS AND SALARIES. 
PMC UIMLC AC INll Ocecsenes cesses sscceleienecertecenoeeaeretetseenensarcresisessecicccess|essesessees §25 | W218 |) ID) cnonesioaZe) 
WVVOMICT) TEACHING? .......0ccscoe cesses cacsesecscccsseses Re rece, s ococcsseeesesecte Bh, a7 eel) Me sncescocen 148 
PRVerAte sal AnyaOn DIEM DET, MIOMEMmreeteretseresesscssssescses:seecs-eseesea= $64, 07 $67.24 | I........ $3.17 
Average salary of women per MONtD............scccees Resei ie sivesnoadannsere 41.34 $1235 | lee $1. 61 
REVENUE. 
State school tax appropriated .........csssessecsccscees Maueeccscerssecsamseasertass $1,456, 660 | €1, 870, 055 $418, 395 
PMA CICION AM SUALS AD PFOPTIALION .c.ceseeeseseccsccessssessssecssecelsssncoecensscce 100, 000 1007000: 1c... teeeeeeesss 
Peo cminshii SCHOOlMAK ...:c..sccsscnes cre ee cerconeateadscciecocassscacerscasecnseoeca==- 62, 473 | 45,992 | D.....18, 481 
Brest GM SUT PIUSITOVETIUG .....cc0<ccsccactavessc use concussanececce sense nsusenees 31, 868 32, 084 | L........4..216 
District and city tax for teachers’ Salaries........ccsscoccesssecsscsscccoeners 423, 692 74,293 lee: 50, 601 
Motal amount for maintaiming SChOOIS ..1.....0.serccessresevesceessoseasseass 2,074,692 | 2,595,425 | I.....450, 733 
District and city tax for building and repairing school-houses....... 571, 184 | 590, 016 iPle, 5.2 18, 832 
otal amount Tor SCHOO! PuUrpOSSi..c.-csecsessscccesecccvecascncses-ceraorsoee 2,645,876 | 3,115,441 | I....469, 565 


REVENUE. 


The recent act of the Legislature raising the amount of State school tax from four 
dollars to five dollars for each child between the ages of five and eighteen, together with 
the increase of 13,836 in school population, resulted in the receipt of a much larger 
school fund than heretofore and the payment of much better salaries to teachers. The 
school funds received from the State are sufficient to meet all current expenses of the 
schools in the rural districts, but in the cities and larger towns it is found necessary to 
raise an additional amount. 


TEACHERS AND SALARIES. 


On account of the higher rate of State taxes for schools and also on account of the act 
passed in 1887 which provided for the re-apportionment of any balances of the State ap- 
propriation remaining in the hands of township collectors, the salaries of teachers have 
been higher than ever before. The average annual salary of men in cities was $1,265.23; 
of women, $473.29. 

Twenty-seven per cent. of the teachers in the State have taught in the same school 
one year or less, thirty-eight per cent. between one and five years, seventeen per cent. be- 
tween five and ten years, The average for all the teachers was five years and five months, 
an increase of seven months. The average total experience of teachers in the State was 
eight years and three months, 


SCHOOL-HOUSES, 


The number of school-houses in the State is 1,615, but of this number 157 were rated 
by the county superintendents as poor or very poor. Thirty new buildings were erected 
during the year. The average value of the school-houses of the State is $5,005. The 
total value of school property in the State is $7,837,706. 

The necessity for greater school accommodations is again brought prominently for- 
ward by the State superintendent, who says that while the school population is in- 
creasing from year to year the number of school-houses remains about the same. The 
seating capacity of the school-houses was only sufficient for fifty-four per cent. of the 
school population, while there was an attendance of fifty-nine per cent., showing that 
there was an overcrowding of the school-rooms by four per cent. of the school population. 
In the cities, however, the overcrowding was still greater. In some of them it was 
found necessary to adopt half-day sessions for the primary grades. Sixty-three rooms 
were des: as having over eighty pupils and twenty-one rooms had over one hundred 
pupils. 

The superintendent heartily endorses the recommendation that plans and specifica- 
tions for school-houses be prepared and kept in the office of the State superintendent, 
where they may be examined and adopted by district officers when about to build 
school-houses. 

in regard to the furniture of the schools, a steady improvement has been noted; 
means have also been provided by which the schools, at a slight expense, can provide 
themselves with refereuce books and the ordinary library books, 
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OHIO. 
[From Report for 1887-§8 of State Superintendent John Hancock.] 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY.@ 


= zee Increase o1 
1886-87. 1887-88. Decreanet 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Number of boys between 6 and 21 years of AZE......+.0006 pac eesss siaees 567,391 563, 964 | D...... 3,427 
Number of girls between 6 and 21 years Of AZE.....ccccccccssesssccoese 535, 330 533,278 | D......2, 052 
Total number betwecn 6 and 21 years Of AGE... cccccocsose coscesccceccees 1,102,521 | 1097, 2424 Dae 5,479 
Number enrolicd in GOWISIVIICISELICES, sccccssectenecsisessc+sesscsecscscsete 418,191 443,819 | I...........628 
Number enrolled in separate districts...........ccccsecsesseses Ptecioscsetesteee 318, 839 328,997 | I........9, 008 
Motal ENnVOlMeN:.. .ccivscceconscceescosescccsecesesccscoeveemeser eb neecaca ve csess seenes 767, 080 ide OM Bees 10, 186 
Per cent. of enrolment on enumeration, in townships rateesse soatenee 81,06 $1.00 | D........ .06 
Per cent. of enrolment on enumeration, in separate districts...... 57.7 59.00 | T.....0000l emt 
Per cent, of daily attendance on enrolment, in townships... 62.33 63.50 | Ta... cccc0l ole 
Per cent. of daily attendance on enrolment, in separate districts. 75,12 74.50 | D .62 


TEACHERS AND SALARIES. 
| 


Number Of MEN....cccsscsceees Rupiisascodscccesctenerates petiheswestenerveessesesosciocsiter 10, 889 059337 | levees 94 
Number Of WOmED.....scccsesssssseeeesees ove cons: Rec .oniesoseaceeey 13, 852 13,995 | T.cecccocne™ 
Motel, Muni ers. « cveuscereacasceccssascoesesveste eeseusasees SCACALECCEEEEETED sesesenssseee 24,691 Oh, S58: | 1. ees 167 
Number necessary to suppiy the schools........cc.sscesssecsceseesecosceess 18, 603 18, S9S'y TL. .sceevern too 
Average monthly wages in township primary schools: 

Men...... Raeatcaas<seeeetrs spsccttttessisesess ssesees cuavedteneeetmerernet ess serteetc asset €37. 00 Toth) |b-cee PR acco: 

BVVZOTIVE TI. .c cotss cathe sessrescoestioes es cette OO LOCU EEO EADONICOKL Meeeciiscyessees ae 26.00 2700) | Wee... seal OU 
In township high “schools: 

I WGTIN: -cccscsstcessoossceeee Releccutcicaseae Jeseesiecers sree aeemeemriodcacasestirnccsscecaests 61.00 64.00 | I......... 3.00 

BVI IRI@D) -opae cess ccves csigececcsscaieava esassecsewarsseerameemtenete Myecsaecaceeeaetercacs 44.00 48.00 | I... ..00 4.00 
In separate district primary schools 

CM i cccts se Seesris cites acinatelteaesasuuevse ste vecsvedeutentmecoeentes Reeeteanen cette AOC 58. 00 64.00 | I......... 6. 00 

SE TIVE Tet eewsceessavecsiensacsetecsssaseerce Nesieceesanaucaeraserss Raaestaeasernns seanees 41,00 43.00 | Tu.cccseee 2.00 
In separate district high schools: 

Men........ Matai sscocnenetes SECCECOE DORON DaCOOOGUC decetectsscvoteveciceassssveseees nee 78.00 48.00" | cs cencceeeee 

DWiGIME Te rerrtccescisssnccscctersetecesecevesssscuesectecnteemenenettts Pr seciecran Pease 61.00 64.00 | I.....2038. 00 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 
Number erected in townships........ccccccsscsss sonccssesssceccsscsconsenscccccce 3950 B39 | Di scccnseceste 
Number erected in separate districts......ccccccccsceee Aasetsatereses paooooces 42 BT | Wecccecccesns 15 
NVA olemmmiber erected errs .cccccscccetssccsccoustemeneressesereetersssccsceies sesoea 372 SOG | Ulressseettes 24 
Whole number in the State...........ccccsccccsecssccoconece eevostieees peek oriecceers 12,589 12; 715:| TES el26 
Value of school-houses and grounds.....ccccccccsecsescecccececeees Seer ere $29; 287, 749 1830, 287, 897 | I $1. 000, 148 
EXPENDITURES, 

WRALGEUCAGIIOLS Miusnossits deccecectoseaccoccsiccltectesssessceeereetr on ttnercieeressesieuesecte $6, 252,518 | $6,382,373 | 1...$129, 855 
Paid SIMIC CM GEMS Gries... sccscsis-sinscneesesansosce Sev eatoerencn coeds rcodeelranaee 190, 450 Ss, CISA Nee 4,235 
Paid fomaitesiand WUlldineS......2c.200<.+ecoose conececoccectecsoseeneseotecueeoreee 1,033,905 | 1,300,085 | I.....266, 180 
Fuel and other contingent EXPenses.....ccccccscsssescoossccsseens Weceesdecsess 1, 876,766 | 2,045,941 | I.....169, 17. 
Total expenditures .........00.s0008 penoooaaacons concqoooonasdasa0a9000000000000 mood) hod Gee 9, 914,614 | I.....560, 975 


aSome of the statistics contained in this summary differ slightly from the Poured made to the 
Bureau of Education, 


Commissioner Hancock pays a worthy tribute to the memory of his distinguished pred- 
ecessor in the office of State commissioner of common schools, Dr. EliT. Tappan, who 
died October 23, 1888. Dr. Tappan began his work as an educator in the public schools 
of Steubenville in 1857, but he was soon elected professor of mathematics in the Ohio 
University at Athens, which position he held until 1868, with the exception of a few 
years spent as professor in the Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. In 1869 he was 
elected president of Kenyon College, with which institution he was connected until he 
entered upon his duties as State commissioner of common schools. 

Although he was connected with institutions for higher education nearly all his life, 
yet he took an active interest in the work of the common schools and did much to im- 
prove them. Probably no man in the State was better acquainted with their condition 
and needs. 

In February, 1825, a general school law was passed; by it for the first time a general 
tax for school purposes was required to be levied. No provision was made for normal 
schools or for supervision, and neither of these provisions has yet been supplied. Out- 
side of the cities and larger towns there is practically no supervision. All but ten of 
the other States and all the Territories but three have county supervision. 

In 1847 a law was passed permitting county supervision whenever the county com- 
missioners snould appropriate a sufficient sum to pay the salary of a superintendent. 
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Only three counties ever availed themselves of this privilege. What is needed is a gen- 
eral school law providing supervision for all the schools of the State. 

Many of the teachers employed in the public schools in rural districts have not had 
the necessary experience to become thorough teachers, and so long as the salaries of 
teachers remain as low as at present it cannot be expected to be otherwise. Superin- 
tendents are needed to improve the work of such teachers. 


VIRGINIA. 
{From Report for 1887-SS of State Superintendent John L. Buchanan.) 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


| | 


i | = \Inerease or 
1856-87. 1887-88, ' Decrtneene 


ATTENDANCE. | | 
Number of white pupils enrolled...........seccosess SSReRoCEEE ieecardreteaaaases 209, 638 211, 449 | 
Eeumber of colored pupils enrolled ...........ccscssssescesscosssesnssensenese : 135,546 | 18,831 | 
PREMIUMS TF EMEOLLEG ..0-,. coc sssssereteceteeteicaess<ecesessvedesseatsarecanncoss ( 325, 184 | 330, 289 | 
Average daily attendance of white pupils. Mires Banos usiasaccaucooseneeeeeess { 12 1p onl 124,994 | 
Average daily attendance of colored pUpilS........sccsccscssseesecsseseress 62, 949 | b4, 
Total number in average daily attendance ........s.ccccesscecnccreessseees ' 184,520 | 189, 


TEACHERS AND SALARIES, 


MEMPRIDEr Of WiC ECACI ETS. .....0s0scocsosacnsassnensacaces ass csssessecscesse sageesest 5,309 5, 
Number of colored teachess........ssesssccsccsesenesseccees Se... eee 1, 856 BL 
Pao pallb rnd DerROMMtCACH ETS ..c...ccencccassoerceccereccsnecen>rcacersescestcszerel ma lol ii’ 
Peverave monthly Salary Of WAlES. ... .cscscscssscccosecesvessseeccccscceteccoeses { $31.20 S31, 
Average monthly salary of femmales.........-.0cssccesccsssesscsssosssrccsssesss <25, 02 S26, 
MISCELLANEOTS. | | 
Number of pupils supplied VGA em =D OOKGStscsesesets ocsssce-sso nes weasres | 9, 788 9, 
Bc crakre TINE Or MAG Mihi oO hike, seseceesse nese rece «sttete esse scnccencness | 6.0L 5 
Average number of pupils enrolled, per school.............csseceesseeees 45 
Average number of pupils in daily attendance, per sehool.........; 25 | 
EXPENDITURES. 
BEPAIG HCACHETS .....ccccesccavessssvsssseaaes acnooomnce aeeneesensessccsavacnncWinnssennaoceseefmigiesl, om? | MAL cco, aos 
MOGMMCH IMENT CX PENG UTCS Nh .....0.ccccsccecseses ccoccavscosecensecersesencesesssse 1 1,381,690 | 1,359, 242 | 
Cost of tuition per month, per pupil ENTolled ........ cesses ccsseeceseeeees .61 | 
Cost of tuition, per month, per pupil in average attendance...... 1.06 | 1.65 
Whole cost of education per month, per pupil enrolled.............. a Lt 
Whole cost of education per month, per pupil in average at- 
LOT ANICE ....:ccccccass see eteceassccatea contecesmeenccts Eesieseet sr sseiecemeureeceseetts | 1.24 1, 22 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


A review of the work done by the public schools for the last five years shows that the 
schools have been gradually but uniformly improving. But there still remains a very 
large proportion of the school population not attending school. The number of children 
five to twenty-one years of age was about six hundred thousand, but the school en- 
rolment was only a little over three hundred thousand, or 54 per cent., and the 
average daily attendance was less than two hundred thousand. Of these pupils, 9,886 
were furnished with text-books by the State. There wasan increase of one hundred and 
twenty-nine in the number of schools, but a slight decrease in the salaries of teachers 
and in the length of the school sessions, 


COMPULSORY ATIENDANCE, 


The non-attendance and irregularity of attendance of the children of school age is re- 
garded as a very great evil, though not greater in Virginia than in some of the other 
States. ‘ It is an evil, too, which the State superintendent thinks it will be difficult to 
Overcome. In twenty-four States and Territories laws for compulsory attendance have 
been enacted, but it is doubtful if such a law would prove effective in Virginia, where 
four-fifths of the population live in rural communities and in some places “the popula- 
tion is quite sparse. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


According to the Constitution of the State, county superintendents are to be appointed 
by the board of education for a term of four years, and are subject to removal for cause. 
According to a recent decision of the court of appeals, the term of office of all the county 
and city superintendents will expire on the 30th of June, 1889. Hence new superin- 
tendents are to be appointed. 

‘¢' This office is of very great importance. It is well established by experience that no 
State school system can succeed without local supervision, and the more efiicient this is, 
the greater the success of the system. Observation warrants the statement thatin every 
county in this State where there is an intelligent, judicious, energetic, earnest superin- 
tendent the school work prospers, and where the superintendent lacks these qualifica- 
tions the school work will lack vitality. It could not well be otherwise, in view of the 
manifold and responsible duties of this officer.”’ 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Country schools labor under many serious disadvantages as compared with city schools. 
The income from local levies is much smaller, and consequently there are inferior build- 
ings, poor furniture, smaller teachers’ salaries, and shorter terms. They receive very 
little supervision from the county superintendents, and little or none irom the local 
trustees. They are not usually so overcrowded as the city schools, however, and so 
each pupil can receive more of the teacher’s attention. 


GRADING OF SCHOOLS. 


A plan for the grading of country schools was prepared by one of the teachers in the 
State Female Normal School, and has been included in the report of the State superin- 
tendent. 

A great many persons who are interested in educational matters fail to get a correct 
idea of what a graded school is. 

In a graded school each subject to be taught is divided into parts, and these parts are 
arranged in the order of their difficulty and complexity. 

Groups are formed of the corresponding parts of each of the subjects, and are propor- 
tioned to the power and knowledge of the pupils for whom they are intended, and to 
the time in which they are to be taught. 

Pupils are required to take all the studies of the grade to which they belong, and 
these must be completed before any study in the next grade is begun. 

There are appointed times for general promotion, but a pupil may be promoted or de- 
moted at any time at which it seems advisable. 

The system has its disadvantages as well as its advantages; but, on the whole, it is 
preferable to other systems of classification. 

The number of rooms or of teachers does not determine whether a schoo! is graded or 
not; oe school having one teacher may be just as truly graded as one having twenty 
teachers. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


This is a subject which receives much attention from educators at the present time, 
and the public sentiment in its favor is increasing; but there are many still strongly op- 
posed to it. As its introduction into the public schools of Vi irginia would involve the 
expenditure of a large sum of money and necessitate the employment of teachers com- 
petent to give instruction in it, the State superintendent does not think it should be at- 
tempted at the present time. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


Some of the criticisms made upon the instruction given in the public schools have 
been as follows: 

1. They fail to teach morality or to cultivate the religious sentiment. 

2. They fail to give an adequate mastery of the subjects of instruction. 

As to the first criticism, it is not thought that the public schools fail to teach moral- 
ity, and there is no reason why they should not teach it. ‘Is it leaning toward secta- 
rianism or trespassing on anybody’s liberty of conscience that the public : schools should 
teach their pupils truthfulness, honesty, reverence, self-respect, self-control, regard for 
the rights and feelings of others, sobriety, decorum, and other kindred virtues? Surely 
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not; for these things are approved by all right-thinking people; they constitute, as has 
been well said, the practical side of religion; they are the essential elements of good 
character and good citizenship. 

** But the upright, conscientious, earnest teacher is the most impressive lesson to the 
pupil. His example, his character, his spirit, is a constant moral force activ® on the 
pupil when out of school as well as when in school, and to say that there are not a large 
number of such teachers in the public schools would be untrue.’’ 

As to the second criticism, that the publicschools fail to givea mastery of the subjects 
taught, it is true in regard to many ofthem. There are many things to account for this; 
short terms, irregular attendance, frequent changes of teachers, incompetent teachers, 
etc. Even if it be granted, however, that the second criticism is true, the work of the 
public schools may still be of great value. 


] . 
III.—RECORD OF WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE BUREAU 


FROM AUGUST 5, 1886, TO SEPTEMBER 3, 1889. 


The work accomplished by the Bureau of Education during the past three years has 
been very extensive, and the results obtained fully demonstrate the utility and value of 
the Office to the country at large as an educational agency of the General Government. 
The status of the Bureau has been maintained during this period, as the resolutions ap- 
proving the work undertaken and successfully completed passed at the meetings of the 
National Educational Association in 1887 and 1888 amply testify. 

The practical value of the Bureau of Education to the vast army of American educa- 
tionists is well exhibited in the foilowing résumé of the correspondence and documentary 
record of the Office for the past three years. 

During the year 1887 the Bureau received: written letters, 11,006; acknowledgments, . 
43,990; documents, 4,825; and 20,000 replies to statistical forms of inquiry; and sent 
out 19,354 written letters and distributed 218,526 copies of documents. In 1888, 15,197 
written letters and 240,000 copies of documents were sent out, besides more than 14,000 
statistical forms of inquiry; while 11,096 written letters, 12,000 statistical returns, 44,000 
acknowledgments, and 6,913 documents were received. 

One of the most important improvements in the internal organization of the Office has 
been the reduction of the number of the divisions into which it had formerly been di- 
vided, viz, from seven to three, called, respectively, the Division of Records, the Divis- 
ion of the Library and Museum, and the Division of Statistics. By this reduction the 
business of the Office has been greatly augmented, and promptness, despatch, and accur- 
acy attained. 

The publications of the Bureau have attracted yreat attention, not only from the lead- 
ing educators of this country, but from those of foreign nations. 

The press, too, has favorably criticised the interesting series of circulars of information 
issued by the Office, and has quoted largely from them, which is a gratifying evidence of 
the tide of popular opinion regarding the status and educational worth of such a branch 
of the General Government as a National Bureau of Education. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The publications are divided into three divisions: Annual reports, spec reports, and 
circulars of information. 

During the period under review the scope of the annual reports has been broadened, 
and the prom ptness of publication, a desideratum of vital interest to educationists, has 
been advanced. 

The following is a complete enumeration of the documents issued by the Bureau, with 
ist of those in press and in course of preparation from August 5, 1886, to September 

» duotett 
A.—Documents begun during the term of office of Commissioner John Eaton, but not 
finally completed, the work being finished, published, and distributed by 
his successor: 
(a) Annual Report for 1884-83. 
(0) Circular of Information No. 1, 1886: Study of Music in Public Schools. 
(c) List of Libraries in the United States. 
(d) The Special Report on Educational Exhibits and Conventions at the New 
Orleans Exposition of 1884-85, 
(e) The Special Report on Indian Education and Civilization. 
B. —Documents projected and completed entirely during Commissioner Dawson’s admin- 
istration: 
(a) Annual Report for 1885-86. 
(b) Annual Report for 1886-87. 
(c) Circular of Information No. 2, 1886: Proceedings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association for 1886. 
(d) Circular of Information No. 1, 1887: The College of William and Mary. 
(e) Circular of Information No. 2. 1887: The Study of History in American 
Colleges and Universities. 
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: 
: B.—Documents projected and completed entirely during Commissioner Dawson’s admin- 


istration—Continued. 
(f) Circular ef Infofmation No. 3, 1887: Proceedings of the Department of 
: Superintendence of the National Educational Association for 1887. 
(g) Circular of Information No. 1, 1888: Thomas Jefferson and the University 
of Virginia. J 
(h) Circular of Information No. 2, 1888: History of Education in North Carolina. 
(i) Circular of Information No. 5, 1888: Industrial Education in the South. 
| (j) Circular of Information No. 6, 1888: Proceedings of the Department of 
; Superintendence of the National Educational Association for 1883. 
(k) Circular of Information No. 3, 1888: History of Higher Education in South 
Carolina. 
(7?) Circular of Information No. 4, 1888: Education in Georgia. 
(m) Circular of Information No. 7, 1888: History of Education in Florida. 
(x) Circular of Information No. 1, 1889: Higher Education in Wisconsin. 
(0) Report of the Visit to Alaska of the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, Commissioner 
of Education, 1887. 
(p) Alaska: An Address by the Commissioner of Education before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, February 16, 1888. 
' €.—Documents 1n press Sept. 3, 1889: 
(a) Annual Report for 1887-88. 
(6) Special Report upon American Education in Fine and Industrial Art, Part II. 
(c) Special Report on Public Libraries, Part II: Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue. 
(d) History of Education in Alabama. 
(e) Higher Education in Indiana. . 
(f) History of Federal and State Aid to Higher Education. 
(g) Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association for 1889. 
(h) The Teaching and History of Mathematics in the United States. 
D.—Documents in course of preparation: 
(a) Annual Report for 1888-89. 
(6) Monograph on School Architecture and Hygiene, by Dr. A. P. Marble, su- 
perintendent of public schools, Worcester, Mass. 
(c) Monograph on Examinations and Promotions, by Dr. E. E. White, super- 
intendent of public schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(d) Monograph on the Training of Teachers in the United States, by Prof. J. P. 
Gordy, of the Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
(e) Report on the Educational Congresses and Exhibits at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1889, by Dr. W. T. Harris. 
(f) History of Normal Schools, by Hon. M. A. Newell, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 
(g) Monographs on the educational history of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, California, and Oregon. 


Work upon the Annual Report of the Office for 1888-89 was taken up in the spring 
of 1889, as soon as the compilation of the Report of the preceding year had been fin- 
ished, and by the close of August had made considerable progress toward completion. 
It is hoped that it may be completed and ready for printing by the end of December. 

One of the most interesting and valuable inquiries ever projected by the Bureau of 
Education in behalf of the educational interests of the country has been the exhaustive 
investigation set on foot into the history of education in the various States of the Union. 
The conception was an original one, and the results of the researches have thus far been 
eminently satisfactory. The inquiries have done much to stimulate and promote edu- 
cation in the States, and have attracted great attention from leading scholars and edu- 
cators of the United States. The work has been done under the editorial supervision 
of Dr. Herbert B. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University, whose particular abilities 
as an original historical investigator are well known and appreciated. 

These publications, though embraced in the generic term Circulars of Information, 
nevertheless are distinct, occupying a field peculiarly their own, and are called Contri- 
butions to American Educational History. Seven have been published and widely dis- 
tributed throughout'the country up to September 3, 1889. 

The first of the series, a monograph upon William and-Mary College, by the editor, 
Dr. Adams, proved to be a powerful agent in reviving the ancient historical institution 
of Virginia, as was freely acknowledged by General William B. Talliaferro, president of 
the board of governors. is 
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The second, also written in the main by Dr. Adams, upon Thomas Jefferson and the 
University of Virginia, was an exhaustive and elaborate exposition of the undercurrent 
of ideas that led to the founding of the leading university of the South and the influ- 
ence exerted by it upon Southern thought and educational progress. In addition to 
the editor’s philosophical paper were authorized sketches of Hampden-Sidney, Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Emory and Henry, Roanoke, and Richmond Colleges, and of Washington 
and Lee University, by the leading representatives of those institutions. The value of 
this monograph was enhanced by many fine illustrations, among which were fac simile 
copies of Jefferson’s original drawings for the construction of the university buildings. 

The third of the series was the ‘‘ History of Education in North Carolina,’’ by Dr. 
Charles Lee Smith, a native of that State and sometime Fellow in History at the Johns 
Hopkins University. The origin of the common school system of North Carolina was 
ably treated by the author in this monograph, and his information concerning the higher 
institutions of the State was mostly obtained from personal examination of college ar- 
chives and inquiries minutely pursued in all quarters among the representatives of the 
institutions of both races. 

The fourth monograph was on ‘‘The History of Higher Education in South Carolina,” 
by C. Meriwether, of that State, a gentleman well trained at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in historical research. This pamphlet has been admirably received, and con- 
tains several original historical documents unattainable elsewhere, the most interesting 
among them being the record of the early educational efforts made in South Carolina, 
when yet a colony, to advance the educational progress of her sons. In addition to 
tracing the development of higher education the author made interesting investigations 
into the evolution of the public school system of the State. 

The fifth in the series relates to the ‘‘ History of Education in Georgia,’’ and is the 
work of Charles Edgeworth Jones, son of Col. C. C. Jones, of Augusta, the historian of 
the State. It isan able treatise on the institutions for both races in Georgia, and ex- 
hibits much interesting data concerning the inception and growth of the free-school 
system. 

Prof. George Gary Bush, Ph. D., a graduate of Heidelberg University, prepared the 
sixth contribution to American educational history, and he was peculiarly fitted for the 
task owing to his winter residence in Florida for the past ten years. Although the ma- 
terials were exceedingly scant for an elaborate treatise on the rise and progress of educa- 
tion in that State, yet Professor Bush produced a most creditable work and one of the 
most interesting in the series. 

The seventh monograph treats of ‘‘ Higher Education in Wisconsin,’’ and was executed 
by Prof. William F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, and Mr. David Spencer, one 
of the advanced graduate students of thatinstitution. The interest is maintained through- 
out, and the work exhibits careful investigation and analysis. 


THE LIBRARY. 


One of the most interesting features of the Bureau of Education is the library, which 
has been advanced, as far as means would allow, to a high state of excellence. The 
value of the pedagogical collection of the library, to which numerous accessions have 
been made within the past three years, cannot be too highly estimated when judged from 
the stand-point of the educator. Leading educators and writers of the country have 
fully appreciated its value in the past, and have on numerous occasions consulted its 
rich storehouse of pedagogical lore, notable among the recent investigators being Dr. 
Herbert B. Adams and the other contributors to the monographs on American educa- 
tional history, Prof. Lucian Cajori, Prof. R. G. Boone, author of the interesting work 
recently published, ‘‘ Education in the United States,’’ and others. 

Not only have inquiries been made by educators in this country, but correspondents 
from abroad have had recourse to the Bureau’s library for information. The library 
force of the Office in response to these solicitations for information have prepared over 
ae hundred cards the past year, containing references for investigators of various sub- 
jects. 

On June 16, 1888, was commenced the preparation of a finding list of the library, 
which necessitated the copying of fifteen hundred pages of manuscript and the inscrib- 
ing of some twenty thousand cards, the books in the meanwhile having been classified 
and re-arranged on the shelves according to subjects. 

_The fine collection of pedagogical and statistical works in the foreign section of the 
library was catalogued and arranged in a similar manner, which required a consider- 
able amount of technical labor. 

An important phase of the work in the pamphlet section was the chronological ar- — 
rangement by decades or half decades, and the preparation for the bindery of the collec- — 
tion of college catalogues of the Bureau. Of these there have been bound over four 
hundred volumes, 
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The number of volumes and pamphlets in the library has been greatly increased. At 
the end of July, 1886, there were on the shelves of the library 18,500 volumes and 
50,000 pamphlets; at the present writing there are 23,500 volumes and 90,000 pamphlets. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE OFFICE. 


The two lists following give the names of the employés of the Office at the dates 
named, together with certain particulars regarding their terms of service, etc.: 


I.—List of Employés August 6, 1886. 


3 : : Legal Residence. 
E 
jo) — = 
SI Date of | Dateof Ap- 4 ° 
Name. < | Original Ap-| pointment | oss = 
-: pointment. | in Force. ZS a 
2 | ] os (3) 
8 $s | #3] 3 
a 5 5 
= R S 5 
Ohief Clerk. | 
BS William H. Gardiner!,, .......:scscssooee| LL .cosseee Feb. 14, 1882 Feb. 21, 1882 lH ee Stic $1, 800 
Clerk. | | 
Isaac N. Wyckoff.......c..ce0 scsgustoueoenee EN GD case Sept.5, 1884 Sept. 5, 1884] N. Y......! 19th....) 1,200 
| j | 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS. 
l | 
Collector and Compiler of Statistics. é | 
Isaac Edwards Clarke...sccsssssssseee| Ne Yeseses June 24,1890 | Aug. 17, 1882} N.Y......{ 10th....] 2,400 
Statistician. | | 
Charles Warren... Waee a cheen coket elise | MG ee trees: Oct.13, 1870 ; Aug.17, 1882 | oN eaaeacts USG.ccc<0 1, 800 
FOREIGN STATISTICS, 
Clerk. 
Miss Frances G. Frenchisecccsssce-coceee| NLC. ccccesee | June 2, 1879 | Aug. 17,1852 | Me......00. Athy... 1, 200 
Translator. { 
Miss Annie Tolman Smith........ . > | Jan. 27, 1879 poses 6.1895 | DD, C..0csa}occcesscsese] EOS 
STATISTICS IN GENERAL. 
Clerks. | | 
| | 
Miss Mary S. Williams?.... al Conn.....| Apr. 18, 1878 | Aug.17,1882 | Conn meee 1400 
Daniel Rhodes %....... ..--| Colo......| NOV. 24, 1885 | Nov. 24,1885 | D.C.... | 1, 400 
Frederick E. Upton. leider DeCrla oso ee. li. 15> | 1,400 
WOM OTA A AGISE.......05..sccsccccccvenerevens KDC... Aug. 17, 1882 July 30, 1885 1, 200 
Mrs. Rebecca L. Foot.......ssccscsscccese| Ss Cureeees JAD. 6, 1876 | Aug. 17, 1852 1, 000 
Copyists. 
Miss Margarette Bingley.....csssececeres Waar ales.) L579) [rely 1). 1580) | mv eeeeeee Dives. .<| 900 
Biss Fanny S. Crosby * ..1cssssscceccs coved TW. wescoh | Oct, 20, 1880 | Aug.17,1882| Tll........) 6th.....) 900 
e 
Collectors of Statistics, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper ®...esse. voocevtagi Gt Gealee&. § Aug. 13,1879 Aug. 1, 1885! Cal....... 4th...... #50 
Calvin M. Parks5s........000 pomrac acon Utah......) Aug, 13, 1879| Aug. 1, 1885 oT wool ae 
*Per quarter. ® Transferred to General Land Office, July 1, 1887. 
1 Resigned May 31, 1887. 4Resigned May 81, 1888. : 


2Resigned December 31, 1886. 4 Removed August 7 7, 1886. 
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DIVISION OF ABSTRACTS, 


§ 
i 3 Legal Residence. 
= : 
fe) = rol 
oS Date of | Date of Ap- é 2 
Name. | & Original Ap-| pointment ar = 
' a pointment. | in Force. ne @ 
a 2 - | a 
fe = ° ° 
| ~ e ww oS So 
Chief. ! | | 
Alexander Shiras .....sccccseccecns noeoone ' Bai...teed Nov. 26, 1873 | July 3, 1874 | Ba... .sece4 | meleesnee $1, 600 
Clerks, 
Mrs. Julia A. Holmes |,...,....c0sesse0eee08, Kans.....] July 1,1870| Sept. 4,1884] Kans.....] 2d ...... 1, 400 
John Dudley ?..crersoreousecseees Sc ciee| Lewes Oct. 26,1881 } Aug.17,1882| Ind........ th... 1,200 
Copyists. 
Mrs, Helen E. Shepherd.......ccccssessorce| MLC ...0000. Mar. 1,1877 July 11,1883 | Me........1 3d ...... 900 
LIBRARY. 
Clerks. 
Henderson Presnell............00+ Becagecest Tenn.....) June 1,1881 | Sept. 30,1885 | Tenn .....| Ist...... 1, 800 
MWg. Wel dle CIAL rece cccccssecsteserees Minn.....| Apr. 1,1874} Aug. 17,1882 | Minn.....| Ist...... 1,000 
Copyists. 

Mrs, Mollie J. Greene 4...........00 eatases DN oaks iee July 15,1879 | Aug.17,1882 | Il1......... 19th ... 900 
Miss Frances C. Darrall *.........ccccceee] L@.cccosees Oct. 15,1880 | Nov. 10,1885} La......... ade... 800 
DIVISION OF CORRESPONDENCE AND FILES. 

Clerks. ‘ 
Mrs. Harriette F. HOveyY...cccssscocscsseess IDE Oneern Sept. 24,1878 | Aug. 17,1882 | Ill......... 14th...) 1,600 
Miss Eleanor T. Chester.....cccese csscoe| Lik seosceees June 1‘,1872 | Aug. 17,1882 | Ill.........| 3d...... 1,200 
Copyists. 
Mrs. Aduella P. Bryant........ scovoveceeee| LENN......| Sept. 15,1879 | July 1,188L| Tenn.....} 6th..... 900 
Mrs, N. H. McRoberts....... 3} DE Ce... Feb. 6,1882 | Aug. 17,1882 | D.C ......]..... eseves 900 
Miss Caroline G. Forbes.... sah Naess scree Sept. 17,1879 | Nov. 10,1885 } Va.........| 1st...... 900 
Mrs. Margaret E, Urmy ©...........0:000-| De@l.....00. July 1,1879) July 6,1885 | Del........!...... Foc 800 
Assistant Messenger. } : 
Mrs. Frances A. Reigart........ccccsccevees Colo ..... July 28,1885 | July 28,1885 | Colo...... ae i ai 
DIVISION ‘OF DOCUMENTS, ANP MUSEUM. 
Clerk. | 
Alm 0s P, Bogue uu. cccsesecesceecs Veeeee Sees Mich b| July 1,1872 | Aug. 1¢,1882 | Mich.....! Sth..... 1, 200 
Skilled Laborer. 
es 
Weigel TOofTat © .,....sccscviseescorrsseee| Ls Olenecse Sept. 22,1879 | July 6,1885} D.C ......]...... aerce S10 
? Died January 20, 1887. 4Transferred to Pension Office March 16, 1€89. 
2 Resigned November 30, 1886. 6 Resigned March 15, 1887, 


> Resigned January 15, 1887. 6 Removed June 4, 1887. 


' 


a 
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I.—List of employés, August 6, 1886—Continued. 


y; 


LABORERS. 
| Hees Residence, 
& 
= a 
2. Date of Date of Ap- bs 2 
Name. < Original Ap-| pointment |} os = 
- pointment. | in Force. | Eos g 
2 . | £3 g 
5 any | a is 
= 3a | 8 3 
= | ' 2 | <) ts) 
er — ly oa ae 
Bhaarles Pryor ).s..sssssssescscssesssesseeesess }D.O ....04| July 1,1880| July 1,1880 | D.C «....-Jesercessee | ee 
Washington JOnes?.....rsccsccccosscesssesess 10), Ohapaeee Jan. 18,1881 | Dec. 26,1884 | D.C...... Pecdneeeee, 660 
MerevtGl NT. TUDO >. ..cc0sacesseccccccarosonsses (Gawneces Feb. 18,1881 Sept. 3, 1884! Ga... Broth ..... 480 
Walter T. Byron.........000 se eee 1 tec... Aug. 9, 1883 | Dec. 26,1884 | D. © vs snscrssseee 480 
Reema SEC, DUE AII ....0.coscccssecsesvcerscsces W. Va...| Sept. 23,1884 | Dec. 26,1884 | W.Va...) Ist...... 400 
Miss Myra E. Ourand 4... sssccsssesceseen D.C ...... Dec. 26,1884 | Dec. 26,1884 PD.Crvn| severe] 860 
! 
EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 
General Agent of Educationin Alaska. 
Sheldon JacKsOD..cccsssscscresevccssczsecees Alaska..| Apr. 11,1885 | Apr. 11,1885 | Alaska sie sae 1,200 
{ | | 
TI.—List of Empioyés, September 1, 1889. 
Chief Clerk. | 
| a 
Pe TUNVY, ELOICOMIDE ... srcescccscecssscecese ISAC beeen May 13,1887 | May 18,1887 | Ind........ 7th......| $1,800 
Confidential Clerk to the Commissioner. 
Lawrence Percy DawS00.....--ccscscee | Ala.......| Nov. 8,1886| Nov. 8,1886/ Ala. 4th. 1,800 
| | 
DIVISION OF RECORDS. 
Chief Clerk in charge. | 
Clerks. | 
Mrs. Harriette F. Hovey...ccssssssesssees D.C ......| Sept. 24,1878 | Aug. 17, 1882 | IM1...... 14th...) 1,600 
BEAACIN, WV YCICOLI......c.seccees pense cagecseses INGEN... Sept. 5,1884] Jan. 20,1887] N. Y......) 19th....| 1,400 
Miss Eleanor T. Chester ..scccscssscsesees AW es occeses June 14,1872 | Aug. 17,1882 | Ill........ OO sexees 1, 200 
BMS I. BO LUC...cccrsssseceserseasscccseccess Mich.....| July 1,1872 | Aug. 17,1882 | Mich.....| 5¢b...... 1,200 
Copyist. 
Miss Caroline G. Forbes....... fallecsscees | Va........ Sept. 17,1879 | Nov. 10; 1885) Va.........) Ist....3 900 
LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 
Clerk in charge. | | | 
Henderson Presnell ..........ss0s.e+s/ Tenn...) June 1,18S1 | Sept. 30, 1885 | Penn a.4|,lsteeee 1, 800 
Clerks. | | ' 
Miss Frances G. French........00 Sree : June 2,1879 | Aug. 17,1882 Ayer coco | CN 4 1, 200 
Bs wintela dy IX, Clarkk..cccccsececsscoraces Minn....! April 1,1874 | Jan. 20,1887 | Alinn....| Ist...... | 1, 290 
Copyists. | | 
Mrs. A. P. Bryant......ccccscsscescecees esses: Tenn...... Sept. 15,1879 | July 1,1881| Fenn... eth. 900 
Mrs, Helen PMC PHOT .,.....20:000+004 Were Mar. 1,1877 | July 11, S33 jes... Stol Gaesee 900 
Be. ViTeinia DL. Moore .....sccseccssces Tex ......| Sept. 28,1835 | Apr. 1,1889| Tex ...... llth. £00 
BE MUGATH A, JACKSOD.....ccsssocssesssseeees polar eniveie: 1859 July 15,1889] Ala. ..... ee 720 
i 


i Removed September 30, 1886, 
?Removed July 1, 1883. 


3 Removed October 5, i886. 
4 Resigned September 30, 1887. 
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II.—List of Employés September 1, 1889—Continued. 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS. 


Legal Residence. 


| 
=o 
& | 
ce) a e 
= ay c Date of Date of Ap- = e 
Name, a Original Ap-| pointment 23 3 
j pointment. | in Force. es 3 
e o aes (3) 
1 e bw = 
ry oO tre om 
a 3 az 5 
jes an ts) D 
Statistician. "= 
Charles Warren......... enoneanonosanoennonce. 180) osccooce Oct. 13,1870} Aug. 17,1882 } Tl......... Isteu:- $1,800 
Translator. 
Miss Annie T.ISmiith.,..ccccaccssceneacessast WO- earece Jan, 27,1879} July 6,1885} D.C .....fecccccscseed 1,600 
Clerks. 
Frederick E. Uptonu...sccsssssscsssssscsseeel Ne Jesse Dee, 17,1885 | Apr. 22,1887| N. J...... Sav. 1,600 
dyeaver) (}, IBY R's bela crascomconooocemnoocano Gar. can Apr. 23,1887) July 13, 1887 | Ga.........{ 5tB...... 1, 400 
NVCNITONCUACISt .csceeveccscecesecrscssrersees DiCecs Aug.17, 1852} Sept. 3,1888} D.C 0.0.1... cseeee 1, 400 
PAG rn EVANS ccceserncreseccceecerseascv=nee Md........{ Apr. 22,1887! Nov. 4,1887 | Md....... ad <...4 1, 200 
Alexander SHirag......cccccscscctescetesccsece| EA acs cceeee| NOV. 26, 1873 | Sept. 3,1838 | Pa......... Od 1, 200 
Lewis A. Kalbach.......sccssssssecsssmsee| P@uncsecsss] APY. 22, 1887 | July 16,1888 | Pa.........| 8th ...| 1,000 
Copyisis. 
Miss Margarctte Bingley..........s0 occel BViERreeerecs: Jan. 93,1879} July 1,1880| Va........ dl P28) ceecer 900 
Mrs. Nannie H. McRoberts ..........006 JORG. Feb. 6,1882 | Aug. 17,1882 | D.C ......|....cccesees 900 
JNUIGI IB MSIE enc concsoseocsocencencoscada00 Sk Obsasoee Apr, 22,1887 | Nov. 4,1887] S.C........ 3a. 900 
Mrs. Frances A. Reigart .......ccccccscces Colo...... July 28,1885 | Aug. §, 1888 | Colo......|......cccc00 900 
Wilysses Su@atlett coi... ccoccocssses sscooeeeet TEND... JUNE ZZ, 1889] July 11,1889} Tenn....| 2d...... 800 
Collector and Compiler of Statistics. 
Isaac Edwards Clarke .....sccccsreccere INGRY).. sos. June 24,1880 ' Aug. 17,1882; N. Y...... 10th ...| 2,400 
Clerk. 
Mrs. Rebecca L. Foot........ Rustane sa Seues palsiokCharnctee Jan. 6,1876; Aug. 17,1882} N. Y...... 14th ...} 1,000 
LABORERS, ETC. 
Skilled Laborer. 
Thomas Casey ......ccccress a osettttnscsetteces yO Serer May 27,1887 | May 27,1887] Ala....... 6th...... 810 
Assistant Messenger. 
Gore CpRinOWleSircrcereses,cscccassescaseee® DiCre July 1,1889 |] July 11,1889} D.C ......f cc cecees 720 
Laborers, 
Frank Morrison........ Sea cuiiaasesesteseeeeee Ala... Sept. 28, 1886 | Sept. 23, 1886 | Ala.......} 4th..... 660 
JOhneDeWarslrallillerccssces re cee eee cee Del....... Aug, 21,1888 | Aug. 21,1888 | Del .......]...cesceeves 660 
W alters. IB wromirers.cescescccesscececseecess + IDs eek Aug. 9,1883) Dec. 26,1854} D.C 0.0...) 1... .ceeee 480 
James! RD Wrkaim tc. sccsceecesscsecee sessese W. Va...| Sept. 23,1881) Oct, 2,1886) W.Va...| Ist...... 480 
JohnH @hun eee. cos secc ces ssertescereee TS 6 eee Oct. 2,1886| June 7,1887| Md........) 5th ..... 400 
Sta fford@P aysmer ccccscs ccc cstesess sereoseeeeee IDO) Brae Nov. 12, 1883 Nov: 12, 1888) DDG ... ea osssese-es 360 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


General Agent of Educationin Alaska. 


Sheldon aAcksonlsmeeetereeerer eters Alaska ..| Apr. 11,1885 |Apr. 11,1885 |} Alasika..|............] 1,200 


Members of Territorial Board of Ed- 
ucation in Alaska. 


Judge of District Court, chairman ...|....ccssecccece|ecvees os sesacoasessos|saenediedscdesceccciesil cece mememeenlicneceneereen 200 
Governorol the District .....cccccosccsscslicaccccetettess|=00csccevesscesercotel tevonccssereeceeeeten fee neeteeneees lose eneneee 200° 
James Sheaklev........ccccsccssscevecsece asset Piaeereeee: June 23, 1887 | Aug. 15,1888 | Pa......... 26th 200 
Vita map a Catigeess.-...c.<0..5..cosereseeene Alaska. ..| Aug.15, 1888 | Aug. 15,1888 | Alasika ..!.........00 200° 
The General Agent, Secretary .........)seccore vies? Rocce scsceseceassese | tees RoneEaaeccadd (BapaasoacnoosG | oesodeteess 200° 


BND i xX. 


A. 


Abbot Female Academy, Andover, Mass., infor- 
mation relating to, 597. 
statistics of, 606, 616. 


Academic departments, objectionable in normal | 


schools, 437. 
Academical studies, instruction in, in schools for 
the blind, 96S. 
in schools for the deaf, 955-957. 
Acadennies, provision for training teachersin, in 
New York, 131. 
proportion of teachers educated in, 401. 
claim to distinction of, 481. 
statistics of, 483, 484, 485, 494-501, 507-582. 
functions of, in France, 1019. 
legal provision for, in Maryland, 1105. 
See also High schools and Secondary schools. 
Academy of Mount St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson, 
statistics of, 600, 618. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Albany (Ken- 
wooa), N. Y., statistics of, 610, 618. 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, New York (Man- | 


hattanville), N. Y., statistics of, 610, 618. 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, New York (49 W. > 


ijth street), N. Y., statistics of, 610, 618. 
Accommodations, for the Bureau of Education, 
13-16. 
excellence of, in Dakota, 97. 
need of increase in, in District of Columbia, 
) 


02, 

inadequacy of, in Idaho, 108. 

overcrowded condition of, in New Jersey, 
123; 

inadequacy of, in Utah, 148. 

lack of, in Utah, 150. 

statistics of, in cities, 258-270. 

remarks relating to comparative statistics of, 
338 


comparative statistics of, in cities, 339-361. 
See also Buildings and School buildings and 
Sittings. 
Accounts, science of. See Business instruction. 
Accuracy of attainment, discussion relating to, 
197-199. 
Adams, Dr. Charles Kendall, president of Cornell 
University. quoted, 51, 663. 
mentioned, 740. ° 
Adams, Dr. Herbert B., mentioned, 35, 36, 39, 40, 
45, 47, 59, 1039, 1045, 1115. 
Adams, Mass., common school statistics of, 244, 
262, 278, 299, 320. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
346, 367. 
Adelbert Coliege of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, statistics of, 610, 707. 
information relating to, 669. 
Adger College, statistics of, 692, 709. 
Adler, Dr. Felix, mentioned, 827. 
Administration, of schools, discussion of ques- 
tions relating to, 157-159. 
methods of, in Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 741. 
of manual training schools, 896, 897, $99. 
of California reading circle, 1C51. 
of Iilinois reading circle, 1054. 
of Indiana reading circle, 1059. 
of Iowa reading circle, 1064. 
of Kansas reading circle, 1065. 
of Mississippi reading circle, 1068. 
of Ohio reading circle, 1070, ‘ 
See also Organization, 


41 ED 


Admission, to primary schools, age for, 210. 
to normal schools, objectionable require- 
ments for, in New Jersey, 437. 
to Wisconsin normal schools, scheme of ex- 

| amination for, 456. 

| to schools of theology, examinations for, 

| 761-769. 

to schools of law, examinations for, 778-780. 

to schools of medicine, etc., examinations 

for, 788-799. 

: Admission requirements, of William Penn Char- 

ter School, 505. 

of colleges, relation of New York regents’ 

| examinations to, 506. 

ot Harvard Annex, 557. 

of schools of art of Smith College, 591. 

of schools of art of Wellesley College, 592. 

of schools of art of Vassar College, 593. 

of Xt. Holyoke Seminary, 599. ; 

of Lake Erie Female Seminary, 602. 

of Nashville (Tenn.) College for Young La- 
dies, 602. 

of Yale University, changes in, 639. 

of Wesleyan University, 640. 

uniformity of, in Iowa, 648. 

of University of Kansas, 649. 

new scheme of, in Harvard University, 654. 

high standard of, in American colleges, 662. 

uniformity of, in New York, 6653. 

of Cornell University, 663, 664. 

of manual training schools, 898, 899. 

Adrian, Mich., common schoo! statistics of, 246, 
263, 280, 301, 322. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 
318, 369. 

Adrian (Mich.) College, statistics of, 684, 703. 

Adult population,inthe North and in the South, 
statistics of, 23, 24. 

Sec also Population. 
Afognak, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 181, 
189, 190. 
school-house in, 182. 
publie school in, 183. 
new schoo!-house needed for, 198. 

Age, for admission to primary schools, discus- 

sion relating to, 210. 

of teachers, need of law limiting, 175. 

of pupils receiving Sléjd instruction, 849. 

for admission to manual training schools, 
898, 899. 

for admission to indusirial schools, 922. 

for sapien to Swiss secondary schools, 
NOE 

Ages, average of, of pupils of Minnesota normal 

schools, 4381. 

average of, of pupils of Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Normal School, 446. 

of college students, 741. 

of deceased educators, 1075. 

Agepregate attendance. See Total attendance. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Ken- 
tucky. statistics of, 724, 726, 727, 732, 734. 

effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
classical course in, 737. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Missis- 

sippi, statistics of, 724, 726, 727, 732, 734. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
information relating to, 739, 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of the 
University of North Carolina, effect of 
Hatch bill upon, 728. 

statement relating to, 736. 


1121 


1122 


Agricultural and mechanical colleges. 
Land-grant colleges. 
Agricultural and Scientific Departmert of 
ae University, statement relating to, 
Agricultural Department of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, statement relating to, 736. 
Agricultural experiment stations, in land-grant 
colleges, 728. 
act relating to, 729. 
Agricultural schools, establishment of, desired 
in Alaska, 193. 
See also Land-grant colleges. 
Agriculture, should be taught in rural districts, 
in North Carolina, 136, 
should be taught in Pennsylvania, 140. 
study of, in Cornell University, 664. 
indifference to study of, in Connecticut, 738. 
study of, in Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 739. 
department. of, in Purdue University, 740. 
instruction in, in Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, 740. 
study of, in Pennsylvania State College, 740. 
department of, in University of Wisconsin, 
743. 
pupils engaged in, in reform schools, 920. 
schools of, in France, 1020, 
possibility of, in Alaska, 1089. 
may be taught in Maryland State Normal 
School, 1105. 
Aid to students in colored echools, remarks re- 
lating to, 995. 
Akers, J. W., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Iowa, 115. 
Akron, Ohio, common "school statistics of, 25], 
266, 285, 307, 328. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
353, 372. 
Alabama, common school statistics of, 62, 63, 65, 
7, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81 , 82, 84, 85, 86. 
digest of school report ‘of, 89-92, 
township system satisfactory in, 158. 
national aid needed for, 167. 
names of city superintendents in, 231. 
common schoo! statistics of cities of, 237, 258, 
271, 292, 314, 
comparative statistics of city common 
schools in, 339, 360, 363, 377, 
receipts of, from Peabody Fund, 397, 398. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, "405, 406, 
459, 464, 472, 476. 
training of teachers in, 408. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 484, 485, 
486, 490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 507, 518, "525, 536, 
543, 568. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 604, 


See 


statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 678, 696. 

colleges of liberal arts in, 636. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 718. 

residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 

statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727,731, 734. 

comparative "statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754, 755. 

previous training of professional students 
in, 756. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
761, 770. 

statistics of law schools in, 777, 778, 781. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 784, 783, §00. 

statisties of degrees conten edi in, 808. 

statistics of kindergartens i in, $138, 819. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
950, 955, 958, 960. 

statistics of schools for the blind i in, 917, 964, 
266, 968, 970, 971. 

statistics of business colleges in, 928. 

education of colored people in, 98%, 939, 991, 
992, $98, 997, 998. 

educational periodicals i in, 1006, 

reading circles in, 1030. 

Alabama Conference Female College, Tuskegee, 
Ala., statistics of, 604, 614. 
Alabama Normal College for Gitls, ae re- 

lating to, 409. 

statistics of, 459, 464, 


INDEX. 


Alabama ra Home, report of committee 
on, 
Alameda, Cal., statement relating to statistics 


iaeid, Trinidad, ex-officio superintendent of re- 
ports of New Mexico, 88. 
Alaska, education in, 8-11. 
estimate for educatien in, 13. 
common schoo] statistics of, 62, 64, 66, 68,69, 71, 
73, 74, 16,7 (iy 79, 80, 81, 83, SA, 85, 87. 
reports of school officers of, 181-194. 
educational periodicals in, 1006. 
social relations of natives of, 1047. 
Alaska Commercial Company, schools con- 
dueted by, 183, 187. 
Albany, N. Y., common school statistics of, 249, 
265, 283, 305, 526. 
compaumne statistics of common schools of, 
351, 371. 
kindergarten work in, 822 
manual training in, 868, 883. 
statistics of manual training i in, 8/0, 877-879 
Albany, Oregon, statement relating to statistics 


of, 336. 
Albany (N _¥ .) College of Pharmacy (Union Uni- 
versity), statistics of, 798, 804. 
Albany (N.Y.) Law School (Union University), 
statistics of, 779, 782. 
Albany (N. Y.) Medical ee (Union Univer- 
sity), statistics of, 7S0, S01. 
Albany (N. Y.) Teachers’ Training Class, statis- 
ties of, 461, 467. 
Albemarle Female Institute, statistics of, 612,620. 
Albert Lea (Minn.) College, ‘statistics of, 606, 617. 
Albertson, L. C., city superintendent, "Atlantic 
City, N.J., 234. 
Albion, N. Y., common school statisties of, 249, 
265, 283. 305, 326. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
1, 37 
Albion (Mich.) College, endowment of, 659. 
statistics of, 684, 703. 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
statistics of, 724, 726, 727, 732, 734. 
Aldrich, Georgel., ‘Own supevit@adent Quine 
Mass., mentioned, 428, 
Alexandria, Va. common school statistics of, 
256, 269, 290, 312, 333. 
comparativ e statistics of common schools of, 


358, 376. 

Alfred University, Alfred Centre, N. Y., state- 
ment relating to, 713. 

Algebra, defects in instruction in, 458. 

Algeria, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 

Allegheny, Pa., methods of promotion in, 205. 
statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
common school statistics of, 253, 267, 287, 309, 
oe statistics of common schools of, 

5 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., statistics of, 
692, 709. 


Allen, Charles E., prineipat, Medina, N. Y., 235. 
Allen, Jerome, quoted, 1U69. 
‘Allen, William F., editor-of historical mono- 
graph, 53. 
mentioned, 1116. 
Allen University, statisties of, 692, 709. 
Allentown. Pa., common school statisties of, 253, 
257, 287, 3809, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


355, 373. 
Allentown ane) Female College, statistics of, 
610, 619 
Alliance, Ohio, ecomnion school statistics of, 251, 
266, 285, 307, aus. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
353, 37 
Allison, ie >. city superintendent, Gallipolis, 
hio, 235 
Allison, Hon. William B., United States Senator, 
letter to, 14, 
Almira College, Greenville, III., statistics of, 604, 
615. 
Alton, IIL, statement relating to statistics of, 335. 
‘Altoona, Pa., common school statistics of, 253, 
267, 287, 309, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
300, Sey 


INDEX. 


American Asylum for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, notes relating to, 945. 
American College of Dental Surgery, Chicago, 
Ill., statistics of, 794, SO4. 
American Eclectic Medical College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, statistics of, 792, 802. 
American education, history of, 35. 
American educators, obituary list of, 1075. 
American Institute of Inetruction, resolutions 
passed by, 152. 
American manual training schools, character- 
istics of, 892. 
See also Manual training schools. 
American Medical College, St. Louis, Mo., sta- 
tistics of, 792, 802. 
American Veterinary College, New York, N.Y., 
statistics of, 798, 806. 
Americus, Ga., rule concerning absence in, 218. 
common school statistics of, 239, 259, 273, out a, 
316. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
S41, 364. 
teachers’ meetings in, 418. 
pee, 2 acting school visitor, Killingly, Conn., 
oy 


Amesbury, Mass., common school statistics of, 
244, 262, 278, "999, 320. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
316, 367. 
Amherst, Mass., common schoo! statistics of, 
244, 262, 278, 299, 320. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
ib, 367. 
Amberst College, information relating to, 656. 
Statistics of, 684, 703. 
Amity college, ‘statistics of, 680, 699. 
Amsterdam, N. Y., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 335. 
Anatomical drawing, provision for, in schools 
of medicine, etc., 788-799. 
Anderson, Edward H., county superintendent, 
Ogden, Utah, 236. 


Anderson, J. W., city superintendent, San Fran- | 


cisco, Cal. 231, 
Anderson, W. Ez. , city superintendent, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Waueseds 195, 
mentioned, "236. 
Anderson. W.H., city superintendent, Wheeling, 
W.Va... 236. 
Anderson, Ind.,common school statistics of, 241, 
260, 275, 296, 317. 
comparative statistics of commonschools of, 
3438, 365. 
Andover, Mass., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Andover (Mass.) Theological Seminary, statis- 
ties of, 764, 772. 
Andrew Female College, statistics of, 694, 614. 
Andrews, Prof. E. Benjamin, mentioned, oe 
Andrews, L. C., city superintendent, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., 235. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., common school statistics of, 
246, 263, 280, 301, 322. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 369, 
kindergarten methods in, 822. 
Bere pols, _Md., statement relating to statistics 


Anniston, Ala,, statement relating to statistics | 


1) 330. 

Bemnal’ Reports of Bureau of Education, delay 
in publication of, 13 (foot note). 

Anoxa, Minn., common school statistics of, 247, 
263, 281, 302, 323. 

comparative statistics cf common schools of, 

349, 369. 

Ansonia, Conn., statement relating to statistics 


f, 335. 
Mntioch College, statistics of, 690, 707. 
Anvik, Alaska, school in, 182. 
mode of life in, 187. 
os, E. A, State superintendent of public in- 
truction of New Jersey, quoted, 176. 
Mepatatus, important use of, in District of Co- 
lumbia, 104. 
provision of, in Nevada, 124. 
on of, should be required in Nevada, 
25. 
purchase of, recommended in Oregon, 189. 
lack of, in country schools in Verniont, 151. 
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Apparatus—Continued. 
statistics of value of, in cities, 271-291. 
statistics of expenditures for, in cities, 292- 


statistics of value of,in city high schools, 
314-334, 
of universities, statistics of value of, 624, 627. 
of University of Alabama, 636. 
of University of Kansas, additions to, 649. 
of manual! training schools, statistics of value 
of, 909. 
See also Scientific apparatus. 
Apparatus and libraries, statistics of odfiendi- 
ture for, by States, 82. 
statistics of cost of, to total school expendi- 
ture, by States, 55. 
See also Apparatus and Libraries. 
Appeals from township superintendents, law 
relating to, in Alabama, 91. 
Appleton, Wis., common school statistics of, 257, 
270, 291, 313, 333. 
com rg aaniye statistics of common schools of, 
7 BID. 
Appliances for instruction, insufficiency of, in 
Maine, 1103 
in manual training schools, 900. 
See also Apparatus. 
Applied science, department of, in University of 
South Carolina, 674. 
See also Science, 
Apportionment of school funds, bases of,in New 
York, 133. 
Sce also State apportionment. 
| Apprentice schools, system of, in France, 888. 
| Appropriations, for Alaskan schools, increase 
needed, 11. 
additional, needed in Alabama, 91. 
irrecularity of, for Alaska, 193. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 230. 
to schools of science, inerease in, 743. 
to U. S. naval and military academies, 749, 
receipts of schools for the deaf from, 960. 
receipts of schools for the blind from, 971. 
receipts of institutions for the feeble-minded 
from, 977. 
receipts of reform schools from, 986. 
See also State appropriations and City appro- 
priations. 


| Arbor Day, should be established in Delaware, 


extensively observed in Florida, 106. 
a legal holiday in Idaho, 109. 
celebrated in Marvland, 114. 
celebration of, in Missouri, 119. 
ceremonies connected with, in Nebraska, 
ness 
largely ignored in Nevada, 124. 
a legal holiday in New Jersey, 129. 
specified time for, in New York, 183. 
legal provision for, in New York, 134. 
legal provision for, in Rhode Island, 148. 
establishment of, in Tennessee, 144, 
probability of law relating to, in Washing- 
ton, 153. 
discussion relating to, 159. 
observance of, in Illinois, 1,099, 
Archer, Henry P., city superintendent, Charles- 
ton, Ss. Ge 236. 
| Areain square milesof the Northern and the 
Southern States, 28. 
mae F., city superintendent, Ft. Dodge, 
owa 


2526 


Argentine Republic, educational publications 


| 


in, 1010. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 
Arithmetic, number of pupils studying, in 
Alaska, 190. 


remarks relating to abridgment of, 422. 

reasons for abridgment of study of, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., 428. 

necessary instruction in, 457, 

defects of instruction in, 458. 

elementary course in, in New York City, 


micione of teaching, in Switzerland, 1028, 
See also Mathematics. 
Arizona, common school statistics of, 62, 64, 66, 68, 
69, ails 73, 74, 76, 7 ity a9) &0, Sl, 83, 84, £5, &7, 
statement relating to school report ‘of, o2. 
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Arizona—Continued. 

statistics of evening schools in cities of, 224. 

name of city superintendent in, 231. 

common school statistics of city of, 237, 258, 
271, 292, 314. 

comparative statistics of city common schools 
of, 239, 360, 363, 377. 

norma! element in teaching corps of, 400. 

statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 459, 


statistics of secondary sclioo]s in, 490, 495, 
497, 499. 
Statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 634. 
compan lye statistics of college attendance 
in, foes 
Arkansas, common school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 
67, 69, 70, 72, 74, 73, 77, 78, 80, $1, 82, 84, 85, 86. 
digest of school report of, 91-94. 
township system favored in, 158. 
names of city superintendents in, 231. 
common pene siatistics of cities of, 237, 253, 
271, 292, 31 
comparative Res of city common schools 
of, 339, 360, 363, 377. 
receipts of, from Peabcdy Fund, 337, 358. 
neg of normal schools in, 403, 405, 459, 
464. 
training of teachers in, 410. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 485, 486, 
490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 507, 518, 544, 568. 
statistics of colleges of liberalaris in, 628, 630, 
634, 678, 690. 
eolleges of liberal arts in, 637. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 718. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 
statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 7, 
727, 731, 734. 
comparative statistics cf college attendance 
in, 702, 754, 755. 
statistics of law schools in, 7717, 778, 781. 
statistics of schoo!s of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 784, 783, 890 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 808. 
Statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 943, 
950, 955, 958, 960. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 964, 
966, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of industrial schools in, 922. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 930. 
education of colored people in, $88, 959, 991, 
992, 994, 997, 993. 
educational periodical in, 1006. 
Arkansas College, Batesville, Ark., statistics of, 
67S, 696. 
Arkansas Indus 


GG, 6 


effect of Hatch bill upon, 25. 
information relating to, 737. 
Arlington, Mass., common school statistics of, 
244, 262, 278, 299, 320. 
com parative statistics of common schools of, 
o15, 367. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Armstrong, A., city superintencent, Sioux City, 
Iowa, 232. 
Armstrong, General S.C., mentioned, 11. 
Armstrong, Sir William, quoted, 855, ae 
Army and Navy, military instruction in colleges 
by officers of, FA 
Art, schools of, in colleges for women, 590. 
school of, of Smith College, 591. 
school of, of Wellesley College, 592, 593. 
of Vassar College, 593. 
equipment for study of, in University of ILli- 
nois, 737. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 808-S15, 
instruction in, in Great Britain, 1022. 
Articulation, statistics of instruction i n, 
schools for the deaf, 947-949, 955-957, 958. 
Articulation Class for Deaf-Mutes, New York, 
N.Y., establishment of, 944. 
Arvada, Colo., normal school desired in, 413. 
Asheville, N, oe statement relating to statistics 
of, 355. 
Asheville (N. C.) Female College, s 
610, 618. 
Ashland, Ky., statement relating to statistics of, 


trial University, statistics of, 724, 


in 


300. 
Ashland, Pa., statistics of evening schools in, 


226, 


statistics of, 


INDEX. 


Ashland, Pa.—Continued. 
common schoo! statistics of, 
329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of 
350, 373. ] 
Ashland, Wis., statement relating to statistics 


253, 267, 287, 


tenn institute in, 456. 
Ashland (Ohio) College, statistics of, 688, 707. 
Ashland (Oregon) State Normal School, statisti 
of, 462, 469. 
Ashley, Edwin C., city superintendent, Little 
Falls, N. Y., 235. 
Asntabula, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
2512 05s 235, 307, 328, 
ae statistics of common schools of, 
im 
Aspen, Colo., common school statistics of, 238, 
958, 272, 293, 315. 
large enrolment in, 837. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
310, 363 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Assesz2d valuation, statistics of ratio of school 
expenditures to, by States, 84. 
statistics of, by States, &6. 
statistics of, in cities, 271-291. 
ae relating tocomparative statistics of, 
62. 
See also Property. 
Associate Reformed Theological Seminary, Due 
West, S.C., statistics of, 768, 775. 
Associated Academie Principals of the State of 
New York, resolutions passed at meeting 
of, 506. 
Association of Public School Officers, meeting of, 
in Tennessee, 146. 
Association of College Presidents, in Dlinois, 646, 
Associations. See Educational associations. 
Assyrian language, instruction in, in Johns Hop- 
kins University, 653. 
Astoria, Oregon, common ‘school statistics of, 253, 
267, 287, 309, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 355, 373. 
Astronomy, study of, at North-Western Univers 
sity, 645. 
study ‘of, at Knox College, 646. 
study of, in Johns Hopsius University, 652. 
study and practical use of, in Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 671. 
Atchison, Kans., half-day sessions in, 201. 
common school statistics of, 242, 261, 276, 297, 
319, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


Athens, Ga., common school statistics of, 239, 
259, 278, 295, 316. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
841, 364. : 
Athens, Pa., statement relating to statistics of, 


336. 

Athens (Ala.) Female College, statistics of, 604, 
614. 

Athletics, in Harvard University, report upon, 


Sce also Physical training. 
Athol, Mass., defective methods of heating in, 
BUG aeilae 
causes of irregular attendance in, 217. 
common school statistics of, 244, 262, 278, 299, 
320. 
comparative statistics of common sckools of, 
346, 367. 
teachers’ ineetings in, 428, 
Atlanta, Ga., half-day sessions in, 200. 
common schoo! statistics of, 239, 259, 275, 295, 
316. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
841, 364. . 
teachers’ meetings in, 417. . ‘ 
ee alee, ) Medical College, statistics of, 788, 


antitita 5 (Ge ) University, statistics of, 680, 69S. 
industrial training in, 996. 
Atlantic, Iowa, common ‘school statistics of, 241 
260, 275, 997, 318. 
large enrolment i in, 337. 
comparative statistics of comnion schools of, 
313, 366, 


INDEX. 


Atlantic City, N.J., length of school term in, 
29: 
common school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, 305, 
325, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
ool, 370. 
Attendance, increased regularity of, 67. 
statistics of average time of, by States, 69. 
remarks relating to, in District of Columbia, 
102. 

increase in, in Florida, 105. 

Bccned by lack of accommodations, in 

New Jersey, 123. 

eiaall proportion of school population in, in 
New York, 130. 

decreased percentage of, in Rhode Island, 
141. 

increasing regularity of, in Vermont, 150. 

apparent ‘decrease in, in Wisconsin, 155. 

difficulties in securing, in Alaska, 155, 186. 

statistics of, in Alaskan schools, 189, . 

age for beginning, 210. 

remarks relating to statistics of, 229, 230. 

statistics of, in cities, 237-257. 

geabistics of average time of, in cities, 339- 
361. 

remarks relating to, in public normal 
schools, 402. 

discussion relating to statistics of, 449. 

in coileges, 632. 

increase of, in Cornell University, 663. 

increase of, in Columbia College, 664. 

in colleges and scientific schools, compara- 
tive statistics of, 750-755 

decline of, in New York City manual train- 
ing schools, 874, 

cost of manual training based upon, 879. 

diminution of, in manual training schools, 


2. 
statistics of, in Indian schools, 1002-1004. 
in colleges in India, 1030. 
in schools of Colorado, statistics of, 1093. 
in schools of Connecticut, statistics of, 1095. 
in schools of Illinois, 1097. 
in schools of Indiana, 1100. 
in schools of Maine, 11€2. 
in schools of Maryland, 1104, 
in schools of Massachusetis, 1106. 
in schools of New Jersey, 1108. 
in schools of Ohio, 1110. 
in schools of Virginia, 4111. 
See also Enrolment and Totalattendance and 
Average daily attendance. 
Attendance officers. See Truant officers. 
Attention, necessity of cultivating, 437, 
Attleborough, Mass., common school statistics 
of, 244, 262, 278, 299, 320. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 346, 367. 
Auburn, Me., common school statistics of, 243, 
261, 277, 299, 320. 
no private schools in, 337. 
high school attendance in, 338. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 345, 357. 
Auburn, N. Y., common school statistics of, 249, 
265, 283, 305, 326. 
comparative: statistics of common schools 


of, 351, 3 
Auburn’ (N. a } Theological Seminary, statistics 


of, 764, 772. 
Augsburg Seminary, statistics of, 686, 703, 764, 
Die 


Augusta, Ga., common school statistics of, 239, 
259, 273, 295, 316. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


cost of tuition in, 362. 
teachers’ meetings in, 418. 
Augusta, Me., common school statistics of, 243, 
Ol aids 299, 320. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 367. 
Augustana College, statistics of, 680, 699. 
Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, 
Iil., statisties “of, 762, 770. 


Auricular perception, satisfactory instruction of | Ballard, 


deaf-mutes in, 944. 


| 
statistics of instruction in, in schools forthe 


deaf, 947-949, 955-057, 958. 
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Aurora, Il]., common school statistics of, 239, 
259, 274, 295, 316 
com paratiy e Dasari of common schools of, 
342, 30-4. 
training of teachers in, 418, 
ce Ind., statement relating to statistics of, 


Austin, Tex., common school statistics of, 255, 
269, 289, 312, 332. 
large enrolment in, 337, 
comparaliye statisticsof common schools of, 
7, 3400 
Austin College, Sherman, Tex., statement relat- 
ing to, 718. 
Austria, , educational periodicals in, 1010. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 

Auxiliary Department of eaters University 
of Pennsylvania, statistics of, 794, 804. 
Average daily attendance, total for the United 

States, 33. 
remarks relating to, by States, 66. 
statistics of, by States, 67, 68. 
statistics of ratio of sittings to, by States, 70, 


a 

statistics of school revenues per capita of, by 
States, 80. 

statistics of school expenditures per capita 
of, by States, 84. 

statistics of value of school property per 
eapita of, by States, 86. 

not a fair basis for apportionment, in New 
York, 133. 

statistics of, in evening schools, 223-227. 

statistics of, in cities, 237-257. 

manner of computing, in cities, 229. 

statistics of, in city high schools, 314-334. 

remarks relating to ‘comparative statistics 
of, 337, 338. 

comparative statistics of, in cities, 339-378. 

in public normalschools, siatisties of, 459-463. 

in private normal schools, statistics of, 472- 
4735 


io. 
in colored schools, statistics of, 988, 989, 990. 
in Indian schools, statistics of, 1002-1004. 
in elementary schools in foreign countries, 
statistics of, 1016. 
See also Attendance. 
Avery Normal pe Charleston, S. C., sta- 
“tistics of, 4 472, 478. 
Ayers, James Y. D., city superintendent, Cats- 
kill, N. 234, 
Ayres, Pee ca city superintendent, Warren, 
ass., 233 


Is. 


Babcock, C. A., city superintendent, Oil City, 

Pa., quoted, 170. 
mentioned, 235, 

Babcock, John NE “ city superintendent, Dun- 
eehake, BY, Won 

Bahlmann, Ninian B,, city superintendent, In- 
dependence, Mo., 234. 

Bailey, J. M., city superintendent, Saco, Me., 
238. 


Bainum, O. J., city superintendent, Olney, Il., 
quoted, 217. 
mentioned, 232. 


Baker, Frank ae city superintendent, Clay Cen- 


tre, Kans., "939° d 
Baker, W. H.,city superintendent, Savannah, 
Ga, 232. 


Baker Theological Institute, Claflin University, 
statement relating to, 776. 
Baker University, statistics of, 682, 700. 
Balances, may be reapportioned, in New Jersey, 
ae 
new law relating to, in New Jersey, 129. 
remarks relating to ‘statistics of, 231. 
Baleam, Henry A.. city superintendent, San- 
dusky, Ohio, 235. 
Baldwin University, statistics of, 690, 707. 
Balentine, Wm. L., city superintendent, Maha- 
noy City, Pa., 235. 
Stephen, school visitor, Thompson, 
° Conn., BIS, F 
Baliet, Thos. M., city superintendent, Spring- 
field, Mags., 233. 
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Baltimore, Md., celebration of Arbor Day in, 
114 


methods of promotion in, 202. 
objections to rented buildings in, 215. 
statistics of evening schools in, 225, 
common school statistics of, 243-262, 277, 299, 
320. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 367. 
association of teachers in, 380. 
teachers’ training school] desired in, 426. 
kindergarten work desired in, 822. 
ofticial opinion of manual training in, 8638. 
organization of an industrial association in, 
873. 
Ealtimore (Md.) Academy of the Visitation, sta- 
tistics of, 606, 616. 
Baltimore (Md.) City College, statistics of, 684, 


702. 
Baltimore (Md.) College of Dental Surgery, sta- 
tistics of, 796, S04. 
ie” Female College, statistics of, 
6 
Baltimore (Md.) Manual Training School, se- 
quence of studies in, 858, 
aims of, 890. 
statistics of, 898, 896, 98, 900, 904. 
origin of, 894, 904, 
Baltimore (Md.) Medical College, statistics of, 


790, 801. 
Baltimore (Md.) University School of Medicine, 
statistics of, 790, 8S1. 
Bancroft, Dr. Frederic A., mentioned, 658. 
Bancroft, George, quoted, 41, 
Bancroft, T. Whiting, mentioned, 1072. 
Bangor, ‘Me., common school statisties of, 248, 
261, 277, 299, 320. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


345; 

Bangor (ie. ) Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
762, 

Ranks, Geo. city superintendent, Woodland, 
Cal., 23 

Banta, Ww. a city superintendent, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 232, 


Baptist Female College, Lexington, Mo., statis- 
tics of, 608, 617. 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Morgan 
Park, H1., statistics of, 762, 770. 
Earaboo, Wi is., "common school statistics of, 257, 
270, AIL 313, 333. 
large enrolment in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
359, 376. 


Bardeen, Charles V., city superintendent, Wau-. 


sau, Wis., 236. 

Barnard, Dr. F. A. P., mentioned, 664. 

Barnard, Frank J., city superintendent, Middle- 
town, Onio, 2385. 

Barnard, Hon. Henry, quoted, 42. 

Barnes, L. Emerson, chairman school commit- 
tee, North Brookfield, Mass., 288. 

Barnsiable, Mass., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 385 

Earr, Robert J., city superintendent, Grand 
Island, Nebr., 234 

Barringer, W. N., city superintendent, Newark, 

J., quoted, 176, 212, 214 
mentioned, 234. 

Parron, 0. E. D., clerk of board of education, 
Columbus, Ohio, 235. 

Bartholomew English and Classical School, 610, 
619. 

Bartlett, Albert L., city superintendent, Haver- 
hill, Mass., 233. 

Bartlett, ‘Jae. % * city superintendent, Taunton, 
Mass., 2338, 

Bartlett, J. N., city superintendent, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., 232, 

Eartlett, S. H., city superintendent, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., 231. 

Barton, George H., city superintendent, Jersey 
ake N. J., quoted, 176. 

. L., city superintendent, Peru, IIl., 


Batavia ‘N. Y., common school statistics of, 219, 
265, 233, 305, 326. 
couparative statistics of common schools of, 
351, 3871. 


INDEX. 


Batchelder, Rev. F. L., chairman board of school 
visitors, Stafford, Conn., 232. 
Bates College, statistics of, 684, 702. 
Bath, Me.. common school statistics of, 243, 261, 
277, 299, 320. 
compar ative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 367. 
Bath, se 'Yy, ., statement relating to statistics of, 


Baton Rouge, La., common school statistics of, 
248, 261, 277, 298, 319. 
compe ei statistics of common schools of, 
345, 367. 
Battle Creek, Mich., common school statistics 
of, 246, 263, 280, 801, 322, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
369 
Battle Creelx (Mich.) College, statistics of, 684, 
708. 


Battles, Winslow, city superintendent, Stough- 
ton, Mass., 233, 
Bavaria, school age of, 1012. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018, 
Bay City, Mich., common school statistics of, 
246, 263, 280, 301, 322 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 369. i} 
discussion of manual training in, 865. 
Bayliss, A., superintendent, district No.8, Ster- 
lings Tiey232, 
Baylor Female College, statistics of, 612, 620, 
statement relating to, 622. 
Baylor University, statistics of, 694, 711. | 
Bayonne, N. J.,common school statistics of, 249, 
265, 283, 805, 325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
$51, 370. 
Beach, William H., city superintendent, Madi- 
son, Wis., quoted, 219, 
mentioned, 236, 
Beadle, General W.H.H., ex-superintendent of 
public instruction of Dakota, mentioned, 
97. 


Beals, A. H., city superintendent, Paducah, Ky., 
235. 


Beard, E. Ie, a. city superintendent, Maryville, 
0., 234, 
Beard, M. R., city superintendent, Sacramento, 
Cal., 231. 
Beardstown, Ill., common school statistics of, 
240, 259, 274, 295, 316. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, 364. 
manual training in, 862, $81. 
statistics ofmanual training in, 875, 877, 878. 
Beatrice, Nebr., common school statistics of 248, 
264, 282, 303, 324. 
compar ative statistics of common schools of, 


390, 370. 

Beattie, "David, city superintendent, Troy, N. 
NG rie 

Beaufort, 8. . ©., statement relating to statistics 
fo) 

Beaumont Hospital Medical College, statistics 

, 790, 801. 

Gear Dam, Wis., statement relating to statis- 

tics of, 336. 


Beaver Falls, Pa., statistics ofevening schools in, 
226. 


common school statistics of, 253, 267, 287, 309, 
329, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
355, 378. 
Bechdolt, A, F., city superintendent, Mankato, 
Minn. An 234. 
Beckwith, W. P., city superintendent, Adams, — 
Mass., 233. 
Bedford, Pa., new school-house in, 189. : 
Beers, Edwin Cy; oo superintendent, Phillips- 
burg, N. J., 234. 
Beginners i an teaching corps, discussion relating — 
to, 40 
Belfast, ‘Me., statement relating to statistics of, 
835 


Belgium, educational periodicals in, 1010. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 
Bell, Alexander Graham, mentioned, 944. 


_————— ll a 


INDEX. 


Bellaire, Ohio, common school statistics of, 251, 
266, 255, 307, 328 
Sy oaeer statistics of common schools of, 
03, die. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, 307, 325. 
comparativ e statistics of common schools of, 


Bellefonte, Pa., colnmon school statisties of, 253, 
Ol, 251, 309, 329, 
comparatiy e statistics of common schools of, 


Belleville, Mille comnion sehool statistics of, 240, 
259, 274, 295, 316. 
com Desative statistics of common schools of, 
$42, 
ae ee onts for teaching in, 418. 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, statistics of, 
790, 
Belmont College, statistics of, 690, 707. 
Beloit, Wis.. common school statistics of, 257, 270, 
291, 313, 333. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


309, 376. 
Beloit (Wis.) College, statistics of,.694, 712. 
Belvidere, Il]., common school statistics of, 240, 
259, 274, 295, 816. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


342, 364. 
Bemiss, D, city superintendent, Fort Scott, 
Kans. ng BESS 
ey pnstifute. Columbia, 8. C., statistics of, 
dé 


industrial education i in, 995, 997. 
Benefactions, to public normal schools, statistics 
of, 464-471, 
to private normal schools, statistics of, 476, 
In 
to secondary geug0ls, 
518-524, 536-3542, 5 
to colleges for ae statistics of, 585, 595, 
614-621, 
to universities, 622 
to universities, statistics of, 624, 627. 
to colleges of ‘liberal arts, statistics of, 630, 
696-712. 
to Yale University, 639, 640. 
to Iowa College, 648. 
to Howard University. 656. 
to Carleton College. 660, 
to Westminster College, 661. 
to University of Rochester, 667. 
to University of North Carolina, 668. 
to Ohio colleges, 669. 
to Adelbert College, 669. 
to Buchtel College, 669. 
to Marietta College, 670. 
to University of Pennsylvania, 671. 
to Haverford College, 672. 
to Bucknell University ¥, 673. 
to land-grant colleges, statistics of, 722, 784. 
to Cornell University, 7G. 
to schools of science, 743. 
to schools of science, statistics of, 744, 747, 748. 
to schools of theology, statistics on 760, 770- 
é Tio. 
to law schools, statistics of, 777, 781, 782. 
to schools of medicine, etc., statistics of, 784- 
730 , 800-816. 
Beneficial association for teachers, organization 
of, 380. 
operations of, in Baltimore, Md., 
eee agctics, ,Teceiptsof selools for ive Moat for, 


at 


Sia 


atisties of, 494-501, 


receipts of schools for the blind for, 971. 
Boros of institutions for the feeble-minded 
OT, Yiu. 
receipts of reform schools for, 986. 
Benevolent institutions, eharacter of industrial 
training in, 912, 
Bennington, yy t., common school statistics of, 
256, 269, 290, 312, 332, 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
Bennet Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., statis- 
ties of, 606, 617. 
Bennett, C. W-. » city superintendent, 
Ohio, GS, 
Bennett College of ais Medicine and Sur- 
gery, statistics of, 7 2, 802, 


Piqua, 
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Bequesis. Sce Renefaetions. 

Berea (Ky.) College, statistics of, 682, 701. 

Berean Department of Union Christian College, 
statistics of, 762, 770. 

Bergen. Martin v9 ; city superintendent, 
den, N.J., 

Berkeley ‘Divinity os, statistics of, 761, 770. 

Berlin, Wis., common school statistics of, 2 oun 
270, 991, $13, 333. 

comparative Statistics of common schoolsof, 

309, 376, 

Bethany’ AW. 


Cain- 


A Va.) College, statement relating 
to, 
Bethel, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 181, 189, 


school in, 185. 
Bethel Female College, Hopkinsville, Ky., sta- 
tistics of, 606, 615. 
Bethel College, statistics of, 692, 710. 
Bethel College, Russellville, Ky., statistics of, 
82, 701. 
Bethlehem, Pa., common school statistics of, 
253, 267, 287, 309, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


| Bettison, Ulric, city superintendent, New Or- 


leans, La., quoted, 160, 167, 178, 196, 211, 219. 

Beverly, Mass., common school statistics of, 
244, 262, 278, 299, 320. 

te statistics of common schools of, 

546, 367, 

Bible Department of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, statisties of, 762, 770. 

Bible Department of Eureka (Til. ) College, sta- 
tistics of, 762, 770. 

Bible Department of posslocss (Iowa) College, 
statistics of, 762, 770 

Bickler, Jacob, city superintendent, Galveston, 
Tex., 236, 

Bid deford, Me., statistics of evening schools in, 


224, 


common school statistics of, 248, 261,277, 299, 


320. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 367 


teachers’ meetings in, 425, 
Biddle University, statistics of, 688, 706. 
Big Rapids, Mich., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335. 
Binghamton, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
249, 265, 283, 305, 326. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
sol, ail. 
Biology. department of, in Amherst College, 


Birminciee Ala., common school statistics of, 
337, 208, 271, 292, $14. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


339, 363. 
Birmingham (Ala.) Training Class, statisties of, 


Bishop, x, ig district superintendent, Norwich, 
Conn., 252 
Bishop Green Associate Mission and Training 
School, statement relating to, 776. 
Bishop Whitaker’s School for Girls, statistics of, 
, 617. 


Black, J ve city superintendent, Logansport, 
Ind 


Black hades a eee relating to sufficiency of, 
in Dakota, one 
Blackburn University, statement relating to, 


G13. 

Plackende Frank W., author of historical mono- 
eraph, 56, 57. 

Blackstone, Mass.. common school statistics of, 
244, 262, 278, 299, 320. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 

346, 367. 

Blair, William A., city superintendent, Winston, 


Blair bill, “Wisdom of, 167. 
indorsed in New Hampshire, 436. 
See also National aid, 
Blairsville (Pa.): Ladies’ Seminary, statistics of, 
610, 619. 
Blind, education of, in Montana, 120. 
education of, in Nevada, 125. 
industrial training for, 912, 
industrial training in institutions for, 916, 
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Blind—Continued. 
education of, 962. 
statistics of institutions for, 964-971. 
eolored pupils in sehools for, $94. 
Bliss, Gsorge N., city superintendent, East 
Providence, R.I., 236. 
Blodgett, S. F., city superintendent, Milford, 
Mass., 28 
Bloomington, I]., common sckool statistics of, 
240, 259, 274, 295, si7. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, 3b4. 
Blocmington Law School (illinois Wesleyan 
University), statistics of, 778, 781. 
Bloomington (Nebr.) Normal School, statistics 
of, 461, 467. 
Bloom Pa., statement relating to statistics 
of, 336. 
Bloss, John M., city superintendent, woneee: 
Kans., 233. 
Blue Mountain (Miss.) Female College, statistics 
of, 608, 617. 
Blue Mountain University, La Grande, Oregon, 
statement relating to, 713. 
Boaz, Wis., teachers’ institute in, 456. 
Board and lodging, remarks relating to statis- 
tics of, in normal schools, 404. 
statistics of cost of, in private normal schools, 
406, 476-478. 
in public normal schools, 454-47 
in colleges for women, 594, 614-621. 
expense of, reduced at Emory College, 645. 
cost of, in St. Stephen’s College, 666. 
low cost of, in University of North Carolina, 
668. 
cost of, in colleges of liberal arts, 696-712. 
statistics of cost of, in land-grant colleges, 734 
in schools of science, 747, 748. 
in schools of theology, 770-775. 
in law schools, 781, 7382. 
in schools of medicine, etc. , 800-806. 
Board of education, new rule relating to, in 
Alaska, 10. 
expenses of, should be paid by State, 102. 
composition of, in Louisiana, 113. 
eounty superintendent should be treasurer 
of, 137. 
names of members of, in Alaska, 191. 
changes in organization of, desired in Indi- 
ana, 1101. 
Board of examiners, should be paid, in Nevada, 
125. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
Germantown, Pa., statisties of, 610, 619. 
Boarding: and Day School for Y: oung Ladies, 
New York, N. Y., statistics of, 610, 618. 
Boandant halls, at Emory College, 645. 
See also Board and lodging. 
Boarding schools, in Alaska, subject to super- 
vision of Territorial board of education, 
10. 
establishment of, in Alaska, 186, 
system of, needed in Alaska, 198. 
for colored pupils, 990. 
for Indians, statistics of, 1002-1004. 
Boardman Street Kindergarten Training Class, 
Boston, Mass., statistics of, 479. 
Bodie, Cal., statement relating to statistics of, 
330. 


Bogue, Dr. A. P., mentioned, 12. 
Boisé City, Idaho, recommendation relating to 
schools of, 109. 
statement relating to statistics of, 335. 
Bombzy Presidency, statistics of elementary ed- 
ucation in, 1014, 1016, 1018. 
Bonded indebtedness, statistics of payments on, 
in cities, 292-318, 
Bonds, statistics of school revenues from sale of, 
by States, 78. 
uncertainty concerning, in Dakota, 96. 
recommendation relating to issue of, in Da- 
Kota, 99. 
sale of, limited in Idaho, 110. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 281. 
See also School bonds. 
Books. tobe distributed by town clerks in New 
York, 134. 
See also Text-books. 
Boone, Iowa, common sehool statistics of, 241, 
260, 275, 297, 318, 


ee ar 
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Boone, Iowa—Continued. 
large enrolment in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 348, 366. 
Boonville, 3 Mo., statement relating to statisties 
oO 
Booz, lati S., city superintendent, Bristol, 
Bordentown, N. J., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335. 
Bordentown (NX. J.) Female College, statisties 
of, 605, 618, 
Borst, Charles A., mentioned, 652. 
Boston, Mass., methods of promotion in, 292. 
statistics of evening schools in, 225. 
cone school statistics of, 244, 252, 278, 299, 
321, 
comparative statistics of conmmon schools of, 
346, 367. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
changes anticipated in normal school of, 427. 
public kindergartens in, &16, 817, 820. 
introduction of tool work in schools of, $27. 
history of kindergartens in, §39, $10. 
tool instruction in, $45, 546. 
instruction in sewing in, &0. 
instruction in cooking in, $51. 
outside attendance in manual] training 
schools in, S64. 
statistics of manual training in, $75, 877-879. 
nanual training in, ssl. 
nurses’ training school in, 940. 
Boston (Mass.) College, new course of study in, 
658 


statistics of, 684, 703. 
Boston (Mass.) "Dental College, statisties of, 796, 
804 


Boston (Mass.) Normal School, statistics of, 460, 
466. 


Boston (MMass.) Public Latin School, preparation 
for college in, 482. 
Boston peas: ) University, statistics of, 624, 684, 


Boston tags ) University School of Law, statis- 
ties of, 779, 781. 

Boston (Mass.) University School of Medicine, 
statistics of, 794, S02. 

Boston (Mass.) University School of Theology, 
statistics of, 764, 772. 

Bostwick,O. P., city superintendent, Galena, 1., 

BBD. 


Botany, examination of kindergarten teachers 
in, 407. 

Both sexes, statistics of private secondary schools 
for, 435, 500, 543-582. 

Boundaries of districts, uncertainty relating to, 
in Idaho, 108. 

Bouts Female College, statement relating to, 

99 


powatte TI, P., quoted, 757. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., statistics of, 
654, 702. 

Bowdon (Ga.) College, information relating to, 
645. 


statistics of, 630, 698. 
H. S.., city superintendent, Lincoln, 
9 


Bowlby, Joel M. , city superintendent, Litchfield, 
Iil., 


Bowles, Ralph H., Jr., city superintendent, Ben- 
nington, Vt.. 235. 
Bowling “Green, Ky., common school statistics 
of, 243, 261, 277, 298, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 366. 
Boys, statistics of private secondary schools for, 
484, 498, 525-542. 
Boys’ House of Refuge, New Orleans, La., notes 
relating to, 978. 
Brace, F.R., school superintendent of Camden 
County, N.J., quoted, 175. 
Bradbury, S. P., school agent, Bangor, Me., 233. 
Braddock, Pa., new school-house in, 139. 
common school statistics of, 253, 267, 237, 309, 
829, 


large enrolmentin, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
S55), 
Braden, he or city superintendent, Washington, 
Pa., 236, 


a 


INDEX. 


Bradford, Pa., comnion school statistics of, 253, 
267, 237, SUY9, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
355, 9738. 
Bradford (Mass.) Academy, information relating 
to, 593. 
statistics of, 606, 616. 
Bradley, John EB, ‘city superintendent, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 234, 
Brady, Edwin L., chairman school beard, Stam- 
ford, Conn., 232. 
Braidwood, 1ll., statement relating to statistics 
of, 355. 
Braille system of instructing the blind, statistics 
of use of, 968. 
Brainerd, Minn., common school statistics of, 
247, 263, 231,302, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
Braintree, Miaess., common school statistics of, 
244, 262, 278, 299, 321. 
comparative statistics of commion schools of, 
346, 367. 
Branch Normal College of the Arkansas Indus- 
trial University, new domitory for, 410. 
statistics of, 459, 464. 
Branches of study, discussion of, 178-180. 
number of pupils in, in Alaska, 199, 
Brands, O. M., city superintendent, Paterson, 
ENiodlon Beet 
Branson, ao C., city superintendent, Athens, 
a., 232. 
Brattleborougn, Vt., comnion school statistics 
of, 256, 269, 290, "312, 332. 
compari ative statistics of common schools of, 
75. 
Breaux, ij oseph A., State superintendent of edu- 
cation of Louisiana, 83. 
Bremen, statistics of elementary edueation in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
Brenham, Tex., common school statistics of, 
255, 269, 289, 312, 352. 
pom pa parative statistics of common schools of, 
1, Oto. 
Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, S. C., sta- 
tistics of, 472, 478. 
Bridge, Hudson E., mentioned, 661. 
eeaSeport. Conn., statistics of evening schools 
in, 
common school statistics of, 238, 258, 272, 293, 
O10. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
34), 868. 
ae N.J., statement relating to statistics 
Oe 
Brier, aie J., city superintendent, Baraboo, Wis., 


Briggs, Egbert L., city superintendent, Grand 
Haven, Bich., 234. 

Briggs, Frank O. Went of board of educa- 

tion, Trenton, ING cot: 

Bristol, Conu., common school statistics of, 238, 

eae Pale 93, 315. 
eae estatistics of common schools of, 
40 
: kindergarten work in, 822, 
Bristol, Pa., common school statisties of, 253, 
267, 287, 809, 329. 
compara tive statistics of common schools of, 
800, 374. 

Bristol, Rey. , Statistics of evening schools in, 227. 
anon ‘school statistics of, O55, 268, 289, S11, 
re statistics of common schools of, 

British Columbia, statistics of elementary edu- 

eation in, 1014, 1016, 1018. 
British Empire, educational periodicals in, 1008. 
British India, statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1014, 1016, 1018, 
education i in, 1030, 
Broaddus College, statistics of, 612, 621. 
Broadhurst Institute, Clarksville, Tenn., state- 
ment relating to, 622. 
Brockport, N.Y., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 335. 
Brockton, Mass., statistics of evening schoolsin, 
225, 
common school statistics of, 244, 252, 278, 299, 
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Brockton, Mass.—Continued. 
pts ative statistics of common schools of, 
16. 367 
eee wv. l., city superintendent, Lincoln, 
9) 
Brook Hall I¢ eniale Seminary, 610, 619. 
carry Mo., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Brookline, Mass., statistics of evening schools 
1,225) 
omen school] statistics of, 244, 262, 278, 299, 
comparative statistics of common scliools 
of, 346, 367. 
manual training i in, 864, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., half-day sessions in, 199, 
methods of promotion in, 203. 
examinations in, 208. 
primary school ehildren in, 210, 211. 
statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
come school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, S00, 
326, 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 351,371 
training of teachers in, 439. 
official opinion of manual training in, 863. 
Brooxlyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, 
study of modern languages in, 666. 
statistics of, 6838, 705. 
Brooklyn Heights (N. Y.) Seminary, statistics 
of, 608, 618. 
Broce ae Y.) Training School, statistics of, 
61, 467. 
Brown, Alfred B., secretary of school board, Sa- 
Jem, Blass., 233. 
Brown, Arthur W. , city ae South 
Kingstown, R. Ti; 
BION ey of D. psn city Spender Petersburg, 
a., 236. 
Brown, ii I., city superintendent, Hopkinton, 
Mass., 233. 
Brown, George A., city superintendent, Rock- 
ingham,Vt., 235, 
Brown, ‘George P., ee aca 1053. 
Brown, i, El, a city superintendent, Columbia, 
Mo., 234. 
Brown, J oseph E E., gift of,to University of Geor- 
gia, 64. 
Brown, Z. H., city superintendent, Nashville, 
Tenn., quoted, 166, 174. 
Brown University, information relating to, 673, 
statistics of, 692, 769. 
Browne, Edward G., mentioned, 639. 
Brownsville, Tex.,common school statistics of, 
256, 269, 289, 312, 332. 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
358, 375. 
Brownsville (Tenn.) Female College, statistics 
of, 612, 61 
Bruce, O.B., city superintendent, Lynn, Mass., 
quoted, 219, 221. 
mentioned, 233. 
Brunswick, Ga., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Beunsviee Me., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Brunswick Home, Amityville, N. Y., establish- 
ment of, 972. 
Brush, George J., quoted, 739. 
Bryan (Tex.) Female Institute, statement relat- 
ing to, 622 
Bryant,C. Ae wcitysuperintendent, Paris, Tex., 236, 
Bryn Mawr College, advancement of f higher ed- 
ucation of women by, 586, 
statisties of, 587, 594. 
information relating to, 589. 
Buchanan, John L., State superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction of Virginia, &3. 
quoted, 164. 
digest of report of, 1111. 
Buchtel College, Gonations to, 669. 
statistics of, 688, 707. 
Buck, me E., city superintendent, Manchester, 
N.F., quoted, 160, 206, 218. 
mentioned, 2 
Buckingham, CG. C. mentioned, 638. 


| Bucknell University,information relating to,672. 


statistics of, 692, 709 
Buckner, Geo. W., president of parish school 
board, Baton Rouge, La., 233. 
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Bucyrus, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, 307, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of," 
808, 372. 
Buebrle, em eS , city superintendent, Lancaster, 
Pa., 

Buffalo, ie vr, methods of promotion in, 203. 
statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
common school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, 305, 

326. 
eee Para iie statistics of common schools of, 
391, 371. 
Buffalo (S. Y,) Female Academy, statistics of, 
608, 6 
Buffalo (N. NL )Law School of Niagara Univer- 
sity, statistics of, 775, 782 . 
Building, new, for the Bureau of Education, 


15, 16. 
Buildings, statistics of expenditure for, by States, 


statistics of ratio of cost of, to total school 
expenditures, by States, 85. 

Sp aottcs of expenditures for,in cities, 292- 
313 

ot public normal schools, statistics of value 
of, 4614-4 

of private normal schools, statistics of value 
of, 476, 478. 

of University of Kansas, additions to, 649. 

of University of Illinois, 736, 

of manual training schools, 900, 

expenditures of manual training schools for, 


of Pratt Institute, 925. 
expenditures of schools for the deaf for, 960. 
expenditures of schools for the blind for, 971. 
expenditures of institutions for the feeble- 
minded for, 977. 
expenditures of reform schools for, 986. 
of Sitka Industrial Training School, 1088. 
in Colorado, statistics of, 1093. 
See also Grounds and buildings and School 
buildings, 
Buisson, B., quoted, 850. 
Bullock, F. "M., city superintendent, New Cas- 
tle, eater 235, 
El "of Education, recent publications of, 


exhibit of, at Ohio Valley Centennial, 11. 

resolutions passed by Department of ‘Super- 
intendence respecting, 12 (foot note), 

quarters for, 13-16. 

resolutions passed by National Educational 
Association relating to, 15. 

description of building desired for, 15. 

printing for, 16, 

investigation of educational conditions by, 


work of, in promoting interest in education, 
30. 

character of monographs to be prepared for, 
55. 

aesuNe ue relating to recent publications 


ele poco tiblisned in three years by, 1114. 
Burdick, S. G., city superintendent, Centralia, 
+) 202, 
Burgess, Edward, city ‘superintendent, Pough- 
keepsie, N. & 
TIE Be Iowa, Seareties of eyening schools 
in, 224, 
common school statistics of, 241, 260, 275, 297 
318 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 343, 366. 
Burlington, N. J., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 330. 
easton. Vt., statement relating to statistics 
of, 386 
Burke, John, senior principal of schools, New- 
port, Ky., quoted, 218. 
mentioned, 2383. 
Burns, J. J., city superintendent, Dayton, Ohio, 
quoted, 208. 
Burns, James C., city superintendent, Mon- 
mouth, Ill., 232. 
Burrillville, R. I., common school statistics of, 
255, 268, 289, 311, 331. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 357, 375. 
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Burritt College, statement relating to, 713. 
Burton, Charles, city superintendent, Plymouth, 
Mass., 235. 

Bush, George Gary, author of historical mono- 
‘graph, 46-48, 
mentioned, 1116. 

Business instruction, 
schools, 903, 
statisties of, 927-940. 
school for, in France, 1020. ° 
See also Commercial colleges. 
Bussey Institution, statistics of, 743, 747. 
Bauer. fie C., city superintendent, Beardstown, 
men ceen 420. 
Butler, C. W., city superintendent, Defiance, 
Ohio, 235. 
Butler, Dr. Nicholas Murray, quoted, 34, 388, 873. 
Butler, Mo., common school statistics of, 247, 264, 
281, 308, 324, 
cqmipar jae statistics of common schools of, 
Butler, Pa., common school statistics of, 253, 267, 
237, 309, 329. 
ee statistics of common schools of, 
B00, oF 
Butler University, establishment of, 50. 
statistics of, 680, 699. 
Butte City, Mont., common school statistics of, 
248, 264, 282, 308, 324, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
350, 370. “5 : 


in French elementary 


Cadillac, Mich., common school statistiesof, 246, 
263, 280, 301, 322. 
comparative statistics of common scliools of, 
318, 369. 
Cairo, lll. , primary schools i in, 209, 
common school statistics of, 240, 259; 2 
317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, sed. 
Calais, Me., common school statistics of, 243, 261, 
, 020, 
large enrolmentin, 337, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
315, 867. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Caldwell College, Danville, Ky., statistics of, 
606, 615, 
Calhoun, John C., mentioned, 43, 44. 
Calhoun, John F., mentioned, 45. 
California, common school statistics of, 62, 64, 66, 
68, 69, 71, 73, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83, Sf, 85, Se 
digest of school report of, 94-95, 
statistics of evening sehools i in cities of, 224. 
names of city superintendents in, 231, 
common school statistics of cities of, 237, 258, 
OT 292 ya: 
comparative statisties of city common schools 
of, 339, $60, 363, 377. 
State normal schools in, 382, 
normal element in teaching eorps of, 400. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
459, 464, 472, 476. 
training of teachers in, 410, 
statistics of kindergarten training schools 
in, 408, 479. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 48{, 
485, 486, 490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 507, 508, 518, 
525, 536, 544, 568. 
statistics ‘of colleges for women in, 585, 604, 
614. 


74, 295, 


277, 2 


taxation for University of, 623. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 639, 
634, 678, 696 

colleges of liberal arts in, 687. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 720 

residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 

statistics of scliools of science in, 744, 745, 


TAZ, 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
761, 770. 

statistics of law schools in, 777. 778, 781. 


statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, eee 75, 786, 0, 788, 
794, 796, 800, 803, 804, 805, 80 
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California—Continved, 

statistics of degrees conferred in, 808. 

statistics of kindergartens in, $17, 818, S19, 
823. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
950, 955, 958, 960. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 964, 
966, 968, 970. 

statistics of schools for the feeble-minded in, 
919, 974-977. 

statistics of business instruction in, 929, 930. 

statistics of nurses’ training school in, 941, 
942, 

statistics of reform schools in, 980, 982, 984, 
986 


education of colored people in, 994. 
educational periodicals in, 1006, 
reading circles in, 1050. 
California College of Pharmacy (University of 
California), statistics of, 796, 80-4. 
California Kindergarten Training School, sta- 
tisties of, 479. 
California Medical College, statistics of, 896. 
Calisthenic exercises. See Physical training. 
Callahan, Henry ¥ sace _city superintendent, 
Penn Yan, N. Y., 235. 
Callanan College, Des Moines, Iowa, statistics 
of, 604, 615. 
management of, 648. 
Calvin College, statistics of, 690, 707. 
Cambridge, Mass., statistics of evening schools 
Tin; Be 
“aaa school statistics of, 244, 262, 278, 299, 
ool. 
ie ele statistics of common schoolsof, 
6, 367. 
method of training teachers in, 428, 
manual training in, 864. 
Cambridge (Md.) Female Seminary, statistics 
of, 606, 616. 
Cambridge (Mass. ) School for Girls, remarks re- 
lating to, 505. 
Camden, Me., ‘statement relating to statistics of, 


Camden, N. J., statistics of evening schools in, 


Banrion school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, 305, 
25 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
351, 370. 
Campbell, F. J., president of Royal Normal Col- 
lege for the Blind, quoted, 913. 
Campbell, Fred. M., city superintendent, Oak- 
land, Cal., 231. 
Campbell University, statistics of, 682, 701. 
Canada, educational periodicals in, 1008. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 
Canandaigua, N. Y., common school statistics 
of, 249, 265, 233, "305, 326, 
comparative statistics of common schools of. f 
é 
Cane Hill College, statistics of, 678, 696. 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., statistics of, 
688, 705. 
Cannon, may be loaned to colleges by the Gen- 
eral Government, 721. 
Canton, Ill., common school statistics of, 240, 
259, 274, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, 364. 
0S eg , statement relating to statistics of, 


Canton, Ohio, common school statistics of, 251, 
266, 285, 307, 328, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
303, 372. 
Canton (X. ¥.) .) Theological Seminary, statistics 
OL 4 by G2. 
merecity, ot Indian schools, statistics of, 1002, 


See also Sittings. 

Cape aan statistics of elementary education 
in : 

Cape Girardeau, Mo® statement relating to sta- 
tisties of, 335. 

Cape of Good Hope, statisties of elementary | 
education in, 1014, 1016. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, statistics 
of, 690, 707. 


Carbondale, Pa., common school statistics of, 
253, 267, 287, 309, 330, 
coments statistics of common schools of, 
$55, 374. 


Carleton College, Northfleld, Minn., additions 
to equipment of, 660, 
statistics of, 686, 7038. 
ai PN oe Ill, statement relating to statistics 
oO 
Carlisle, James H., mentioned, 1074. 
Carlisle, eae common school statistics Oleecons 
ae 287, 309, 330. 
coer ons statisties of common schools of, 
B00, OF 
Carmel, ‘Alaska, statistics of schools of, 181, 189, 


public school in, 186. 
Carne, Richard L., city superintendent, Alex- 
andria, Va., 236. 
Carpentry, pupils studying, in schools for the 
deaf, 915. 
in reform schools, 920. 
See also Wood-working, 
Carroll, B. F., city superintendent, Rich Hill, 
Mo., 234. 
Carroll, Thomas. chairman school committee, 
Peabody, Mass., 233. 
Carrollton, Mo., common school statistics of, 
247, 264, 281, 303, 324, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369, 
Carson City, Nev., work of high school in, 123. 
oe school statistics of, 248, 264, 282, 304, 
25 
comee Ae statistics of common schools of, 
3800, 370 
Carson College, Mossy Creek, Tenn., theologi- 
cal department organized i in, 674, 
statistics of, 692, 710. 
Carter, E. P., city superintendent, Webster, 
Mass., 233. 
Carthaee Mo., common school statistics of, 247, 
281, 303, 324. 
comparative statistics of eommon schools of, 
349, 369. 
Carthage (I11.) College, statistics of, 680, 698, 
Carving, share of, in manual training, B49, 
course in, in Moline, Til., 844, 
See also Manual training. 
Cary, John B., city superintendent, Richmond, 
Va., 236. 
Case whee of Applied Science, statistics of, 746, 


Chalocie of normal schools, character of, 379. 
TR Pa., statement relating to statistics 


f, 336. 

Cathedral School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
establishment of, 944. 

Catholic College of the Holy Ghost, Pittsburg, 
Pa., statistics of, 692, 709. 

Catholic Normal School of the Holy Family, St. 
Francis, Wis. , 404, 478. 

Catholie University of America, information re- 
lating to, 642. 

Catlettsburg, Ky., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 335. 

Catskill, N. Y., common school statistics of, 249, 
263, 283, 305, 326. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 


9 Biual 
Cavanagh, James, city superintendent, Kenosha, 
Wis., 236. 
Cedar Bluff Female College, statistics of, 606, 
615. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, statement relating to sta- 
tisties of, 335, 


Cedar Street Training Scipol New Haven, 
Conn., statistics of, 459, 465. 

Census. See School census and Enumeration. 

Census age, statisties of, in cities, 237-257. 

Centenary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, Md., 
statistics of, 764, 772. 

cent eC aE of Louisiana, statistics of, 
684, 701. 

Centennial Exposition of the Ohio Valley and 
Central States, exhibit of Bureau of Edu- 
eation at, 11. 

Central Alabama Normal Institute, establish- 
ment of, 409. 

statistics of, 472, 476, 
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Central College, Fayette, Mo., information re- 
lating to, 661. 
statistics of, 686. 704. 

Central College of Physicians and Surgeons, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., statistics of, 73S, 801. 
Central Falls, R. I., statistics of evening schools 

in, 227. 
common school statistics of, 255, 268, 289, 311, 
331 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 

357, 370. 

Central Femaie College, Clinton, 
tics of, 605, 617. 

Central Female College, Lexington, Mo., statis- 
ties of, 605, 617. 

Central Female College, Tuscaloosa, Ala., sta- 
tistics of, 604, 614. 

Central Pennsylvania College, organization of, 

73 


Miss , statis- 


673. 
statistics of, 692, 709, 
Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa., 
statistics of, 452, 469. 
Central school system in manual training, 846. 
cities following, 875, S76. 
Central Tennessee College, statistics of, 692, 710. 
industrial training in, 996. 
Central University, Richmond, Ky., statistics 
of, 682, 701. 
Central University of Iowa, statistics of, 682, 700. 
Central Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Mo., sta- 
tistics of, 686, 704. 
Centralia, Ill., common school statistics of, 240, 
259, 274, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, 364, 
Centralization, in institutions for higher educa- 
tion, dl. 
See also Administration. 
Centre College, Danville,Ky.,statisties of 682,701. 
Certificates of teachers, recommendation relat- 
ing to, in Dakota, 99. 
remarks relating to,in Delaware, 101. 
should be issued by the State, in Louisiana, 


law relating to, in New Orleans, La., 114. 
grades of, in Michigan, 116. 
remarks relating to, in New Jerscy, 127. 
classes of, in New York, 131. 
may be issued without examination, in New 
York, 134. 
new law relating to, in Oregon, 188. 
not granted without examination, in Utah, 
recommend@ation relating to, 155. 
low grade of majority of, in "Wisconsin, 156. 
statistics of, in New Jersey, 436. 
regulations relating to, in New York, 438. 
remarks relating to, in Texas, 453. 
suggestions relating to, in Virginia, 455. 
new law relating to, in Maryland, 1105. 
Sce also Licenses of teachers and Examina- 
tion of teachers. 
Chaddock College, statistics of, 680, 699. 
chase College of Agriculture, statistics of, 745, 
i de 
Chamberlin, Dr. Thomas C., mentioned, 676. 
Chambersburg, Pa., common schoolsiatisties of, 
253, 267, 287, 309, 330. 
comnre syle statistics of common schools of, 
55, 374. 
sotipeie Ill, statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Chandler, Anna M., city superintendent, Mar- 
quette, Mich,, 234, 
Chandler Scientific Department of Dartmouth 
College, statistics of, 745, 747. 
Chaney, N. H., city superintendent, Washing- 
ton, Ohio, 235. 
Changes, in teaching force, statistics of, by 
States, 75, 76. 
in teaching force, undesirable frequency of, 
in Rhode Island, lil 
in land-grant colleges, 724. 
in institutions for the deaf, 944. 
Channell, Guy C., city superintendent, Dedham, 
Mass., 233. 
Chaplain, Prof. Alex., mentioned, 1066. 


ey 


Chapman, Edwin O., State superintendent of | 


public instruction of New Jersey, digest of 
report of, 126-129, 
quoted, 163, 166, 176, 


INDEX. 


Character, development of, 4t McDonogh (Md.) 
Institute, 502. 
See also Moral instruction. 
Charleston, S. C.,, Gomme school statistics of, 
255, 269, 289, 311, 331. 
comparative statistics of common schew of, 
357, S79. 
Charleston, W.V. a.» common school steuneuiaa of, 
57, 269, 291, 313, 333, 
comes stanetics of common schools of, 
359, 376. 
Charleston (S, C.)Military Academy, design of, 44. 
Charlotte, N. C., statement relating to statistics 


of, 335. 
Chariotte (N.C.) Female Institute, statistics of, 
610, 618. 
Charlottesville, Va., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 336. 
Charters, dates of, of secondary schools, 597-517, 
25-535, 543-557. 
of colleges for women, 594, 604-613. 
of colleges of liberal arts, 678-694. 
of land-grant colleges, 731, 732. 
of schools of science, 7-45, 746. 
of schools of theology, 761-769. 
of schools of medicine, etc., 788-799. 
Chase, Dr. Pliny E., mentioned, 672. 
Chase, Dr. Thomas, mentioned, 672. 
Chateaugay, N. Y., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 335. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., common school statistics 
of, 255, 269, 239, 311, 331. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


357, 375 
Chattandoga (Tenn.) University, statistics of, 
eal 
Chauncy Hall Training Class, Boston, Mass., 
statistics of, 479. 
Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Circle, consoli- 
dation of Kansas reading circle with, 1055. 
Cheating in recitation, method of dealing with, 
at McDonogh (Md.) Institute, 503. 
Cheboygan, Mich., common school statistics of 
246, 263, 280, S91, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 369. ’ 
Chelsea, Mass.,statistics of evening schools in, 225 
common school statistics of, 244, 262, 278, 
299, 321. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
346, 367. 
CRea eG instruction in, needed in Montana, 
34, 


statistics of pupils pursuing, in secondary 
schools, 482, 4383, 454, 485, 490. 
statistics of time "assigned to, in secondary 
schools, 486-489, 491-198, 505. 
laboratory work in, in schools of medicine, 
ete., 738-799. 
instruction 
schools, 903. 
Chester, Pa., statistics of evening schools in, 226. 


in, in French elementary 


common school statistics of, 253, 267, 237, 
309, 330. 

comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 395, 374. 


Cheyenne, Wyo., common school statistics of, 
257, 370, 291, 334. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
359, 376. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Chicago, II1., methods of promotion in, 20L. 
statistics of evening schools in, 224. 
common school statistics of, 240,259, 274, 295, 
3li. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, 364. 
kindergartens in, 818. 
Chicago (Hil. ) College of Dental Surgery, statis- 
ties of, 794, S04. 
Chicago (Ill.) College of Pharmacy, statistics of, 
796, 804. 
Chicago I"emale Colleees Morgan Park, I11., 
statisties of, 604, 615. 
Chicago (IIil.) Homceopatifie Medical College, 
statistics of, 794, 802. 
Chicago (Il) Manual Training School, estab- _ 
lishment, of, $55. 
aims of, 8 
statistics ms §93, $96, S98, 990, 904, 909, 
origin of, S04. 
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Chicago (Tll.) Medical College (North-Western 
University), statistics of, 788, 800. 

Chicago (Ill.) Ophthalmic College, statistics of, 
“O41 S 


bd, 4 
Chicago (I11.) Polyclinic, statistics of, 806. 
Chicago (Ill.) Theological Seminary, statistics 

of, 762, 770. 

Chieago (Ill.) Training School for Kindergar- 

teners, statistics of, 479. 

Chicago (Il]l.) Veterinary College, statistics of, 


798, 806. 
Chickasaw Female College, statistics of, 608, 
617. 

Chickering, George E., city superintendent, 
Lawrence, Mass., 233. | } 
Chico, Cal., statement relating to statistics of, 

335. 


Chicopee, Mass., evening school attendance in, | 
223. 


statistics of evening schools in, 225. 


common school statistics of, 244, 262, 278, 299, 
321. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 
$46, 367. 


official opinion of manual training in, 864. 
Chidester, M., city superintendent, Wichita, 
Krans., 233. 
Chief school officers, of American States, list of, 
&8 


of foreign countries, names of, 1014. 
Childs, J. B., city superintendent, Amherst, 
Mass., 233. 
Child labor, recommendation relating to, in 
West Virginia, 155. 
Chili, statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 
Chillicothe, Mo., common. school statistics of, 
247, 264, 231, 303. 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools 


of, 349, 369. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, statistics of evening schools 
in, 226. 
common school statistics of, 252, 266, 285, 307, 
a28. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 333, ote 


Chippewa, Falls, Wis., common schoo! statisties 
of, 257, 270, 291, 813, 333,_ 
comparative statistics of common schools 
ot, 009, 376 


Chittenden. Hon. S. B. ., giit of, to Yale Univer- | 
, Civil engineering, taught in Pierce Christian 


sity, 640. 
Chowan Baptist Female Institute, statistics of, 

610, 61S. 
Wow., 


Christian Biblical Institute, Stanfordville, 
statistics of, 766, 772. 
Christian Brothers’ College, statistics of, 692, 710. 


Christian College, Monmouth, Oreg., statement | 


relating to, 7138. 
Christian Female College, Columbia, Mo., sta- 
tistics of, 698, 617 
eae Univ ersity, ieincon’ Mo., statistics of, 
6.7 
Church, Rev. F. H., secretary of schoo! board, 
Puinam, Conn., 232. 
Church schools, in Alaska, &, 
Se neation recommended for, in Alaska, 
§2 


See also Parochial £chools. 
Churchill, J. wot , city superintendent, Cheyenne, 
Oe. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, methods of promotion in, 204. 
former defective classification of pupils in, 
Pemen school statistics of, 266, 285, 307, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 

354, 372. 
kindergartens i in, 818, 
proposed school for deaf-mutes in, 944. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, statistics of, “790, 802. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) College of Pharmacy, statistics 

of, 798, S04. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) House of Ref 

training in, 978. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Normal School, statistics of, 

461, 469. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Wesleyan College, statistics 
of, 610, 619, 


252, 


e, industrial 
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Circleville (Oliio) common school statistics of, 
252, 266, 285, 307, 328. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 354, 372. 
Cities, list of, failing to report, 335. 
necessity of manual training for boys in, 837. 
Citizenship, preparation in sel:ools for, 18. 
ce? should be prepared for duties of, 
25. 
duties of schools in relation to, 142. 
instruction essential for, 179. 
training for, in public schools, 442, 
See also Civics. 
City appropriations, statistics of, to normal 
scliools, 405, 464-171. 
to Be schools, 518-524, 536-542, 565- 
582 
to colleges for women, 594, 614-621. 
to manual training schools, 909. 
See also City taxes and Municipal aid. 
City school systems, statistics of, 237. 
City schools, flourishing condition of, in Da- 
kota, 100. 
well-conducted in Missouri, 118. 
more male teachers needed in, in New Jer- 
sey, 126. 
long experience of teachers in, in New Jer- 
sey, 127. 
good condition of, in Oregon, 137. 
eareful supervision in, in Pennsylvania, 139, 
discussion of questions relating to, 195-227. 
comparison of, with country schools, 1095. 
Ciiy superintendents, should not be amenable 
to county officers, 117. 
remarks relating to statistics of salaries of, 
239, eae 
names of, 231. 
statisties of salaries of, 2538-270. 
statistics of expenditures for, 292-313. 
opinions of, on manual training, §60-S72. 
City taxes, statistics of receipts from, 271-291. 
remarks relating toccmparative statistics of, 
362, 
comparative statistics of, 363-378. 
See also City appropriations and Appropria- 
tions and Taxation. 
Civics, should be taught in schools, 167. 
study of, 189. 
suggestions relating to teaching of, 425, 
study of, in manual training schools, 900. 
See also Citizenship. 


College, 638. 
See also Engineering. 
Claflin University, maintenance of, 44, 
statistics of, Fd F 26, 727, 732, 734. 
effect of Hateh bill upon, 729. 
Claremont, N.H., common school statistics of, 
249, 265. 233, 204, 325. 
comparative statistics of common schools Of, 
Sd 1, 370. 
Clark, D.C., city superintendent, Santa Cruz, 
Galt, 251: 
Clark, Naas F., city superintendent, Flushing, 


Clark University, statistics of, 650, 698, 
industrial training in, 996. 
Clarke, I. Edwards, mentioned, 6, 827. 
Clarke, J. T., city superiniendent, Southbridge, 
Mass., 283. 
Clarksville, Tenn., common school statistics of, 
955, 269, 289, 311. 331. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
357, 319. 
Clason, O. we ., city superintendent, Gardiner, 
nee 
Class in ees of the medical department of 
Tulane University, statisties of, 796, 805. 
Class system, repression of, 38 
Classes, number; of, in Alaskan schools, 190. 
Classical course, statistics of high school stu- 
dents preparing for, 314-334. 
statistics of pupils preparing for, in private 
normal schools, 47: 2-475. 
in college, statisties of pupils in secondary 
sckools preparing for, 482, 495-501, 507-517, 
523-555, 343-567. 
statistics of time assigned to studies of, in 
secondary schools, 486-189, 191-495. 
in colleges, ratio of students in, 634. 
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Classical course—Continued. 
excellence of, in University of California, 


637. 

in Wesleyan University, studies of, 641. 

in land-erant colleges, statistics of students 
in, 727, 

in land-grant colleges, 736. 

statistics of degrees conferred in, 807-815. 

aeceuts in, in colleges for colored people, 
992. 


Classical studies, relative value of, 443. 
work of Muhlenberg College in, 671. 
small number of colored pupils pursuing 
990. 
Classification, of schools, method of, in Texas, 
of schools, a plan of, 169. 
of pupils, defects in, 198. 
of college students, remarks relating to sta- 
tistics of, 632. 
See also Grading. 
Clay Centre, Kans., common school statistics of, 
242, 261, 276, 297, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
344, 366. 
Clay modelling, examination of kindergarten 
teachers in, 407. 
course in, in Moline, Il., 843. 
See also Manual training. 
Clayton, Dr. H. D., mentioued, 635, 
Clemens, I. M., city superintendent, Ashtabula, 
: Ohio, 235, 
} Cee T. C., city superintendent, Cairo, 
232 
Clerks, statistics of expenditures for, in cities, 
Cleveland, Geo. B., president board of educa- 
tion, Portland, Conn., 232. 
Cleveland, Ohio, methods of promotion in, 205. 
statistics of evening schools in, 226, 
se school statistics of, 252, 267, 286, 307, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
354, 372. 
public kindergartens in, 816, 817. 
official opinion of manual training in, 869. 
manual training in, 8S4. 
proposed school for deaf-mutes in, 944. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Manual Training School, ob- 
jects of training in, 891. 
statistics of, 893, 896, '893, 900, 904, 909. 
origin of, S94. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Training School, statistics of, 
461, 469. 
Clinton, Towa, statement relating to statistics of, 
33 


3D. 
Clinton, Mass., statistics of evening schools in, 
220. 
common school statistics of, 244, 262, 278, 299, 
3el, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
346, 367. 
Clinton, ‘Mo., common school statistics of, 247, 
264, 231, 308, 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
Clinton (Ky.) College, statement relating to, 622. 
Clinton (Miss.) College, decreased attendance in, 
661. 
Clizbe, W. D., city superintendent, Ionia, Mich., 


god. 
Cobb, Rc. V., city superintendent, Waterford, N. 
ae 235, 
Cobb Divinity School (Bates College), statistics 


of, 762, 772. 
epee burn, Hon, John A., Adelaide, South Ausg- 
tralia, extract from letter of, 8 (foot note). 
Cochrand, Dr. D. H., mentioned, 666. 
Co-education of the sexes in Switzerland, 1027. 
Cogswell, Francis, city superintendent, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., quoted, 222. 
mentioned, 233. 
Cohoes, N. Y., statistics of evening schools in, 
226. 
common school statistics of, 250, 265, 284, 305, 
326, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
352, 371. 
Colby University, information relating to, 651. 
statistics of, 684, 702. 
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Colchester, Vt., statement rolating to statistics 


of, . 
Coldwater, Mich., common school statistics of, 
246, 263, 289, 301, 323. 
large enrolment in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 359. 
Cole, Char i city superintendent, Albany, 


Colegrove, A. D., city superintendent, Corry, 
Pa., 235. 
Coleman, William E., State superintendent of 
public schools of Missouri, 83. 
digest of report of, 117-119. 
quoted, 157. 
College forthe Training of Teachers, New York, 
N. Y., establishment and aims of, 356-388, 
daily schedule of, 389, 390. 
statistics of, 472, 477. 
College for Young Ladies, Oswego, Kans., sta- 
‘tistics of, 604, 615. 
College governnient, system of, at University of 
“Virginia, 38. 
College lands, in Texas, 675. 
See also School lands. 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Uni- 
reraiy of Minnesota), statement relating 
to, 7 
College of Agriculture, Mechanics, Mining, En- 
ginecring, and Chemistry (University of 
California), statement relating to, 736. 
College of Arts (University of Wisconsin), state- 
ment relating to, 736. 
Coleee Cae establishment and income 
of, 44. 
statistics of, 692, 709. 
College of Emporia, Kans., statistics of, 682, 700. 
College of Law, Little Rock (Ark.) University, 
statistics of, 773, 731. 
College of Law, Willamette University, statis- 
tics of, 779, 782, 
College of Meee of Syracuse (N. Y.) Univers- 
ity, statistics of, 790, 802. 
College of Medicine of the University of South- 
ern California, statistics of, 788, 800. 
College of Montana, statistics of, 686, 705. 
Coles. of New Jersey, statistics of, 624, 683, 


College of Notre Dame, San José, Cal., state- 
ment relating to, 622. 

College of Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
‘statistics of, 798, 804. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 
Md., statistics of, 790, 801. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, 
Mass., statistics of, 790, 801. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, 
Th. statistics of, 788, SOL. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Keokuk, 
‘Towa, statistics of, 788, 801. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons in the City 
of New York (Columbia College), statistics 
of, 790, S01. 


College of St. Augustine, Benicia, Cal., statistics 


‘of, 678, 696 

College of St. Francis X Xavier, New York, N.Y.,, 
‘statement relating to, 713. 

College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., statistics 
of, 162) 770. 

College ‘of the Christian Brothers, St. Louis, Mo., 
statistics of, 686, 704. 

College o the City of New York, statistics of, 
68S, 7 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass., sta- 
‘tistics of, 684, 703. 

College of the ‘Immaculate Conception, New Or- 
‘Teans, La., statisties of, 684, 702, 

College of the Sacred Heart, Vineland, N. J., 
‘statistics of, 688, 705. 

College of the Sacred Heart and Theological 
Seminary, Vineland, N.J., statistics of, 764, 


College Se the Sisters of Bethany, Topclia, Kans., 
‘statistics of, 604, 615. 

College of William and Mary,reorganization of, 
454 


54. 
College Point, N. Y., 
tistics of, 335. 
College presidents, association of, in Illinois, 645. 
See also Presidents. 


statement relating to sta- 
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eg, students, percentage classification of, 


distribution of, by States, 713. 
mle, Newnan, Ga., statistics of, 604, 
615. 
Colleges, great needs of, 36, 
relations of the States to, 51. 
study of pedagogies in, in New York, 133. 
should provide for training of teachers, in 
North Carolina, 135. 
increasing importance of, in North Carolina, 
1386. 


proportion of teachers educated In, 401. 
training of teachers in, in Dakota, 415. 
relation of, to common schools, 434, 
number of students in preparatory depart- 
ments of, 494, 
statistics of pupils of secondary schools who 
have entered, 496-501. 
classification of, by attendance, 632. 
number of students to each professor i in, 632, 
comparative statistics of attendance in, 750- 
750. 
attendance in, in British India, 1030. 
See also Universities and Higher education. 
Colleges for colored students, statistics of, 992. 
list of, 998. 
Colleges for men, preferred by female students, 
588. 
Colleges for women, remarks relating to, 583, 
statistics of, 585, 587, 594, 604-621. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 586, 596, 
constant growth of, 587, 
detailed information relating to, 587-593, 596- 
603. 
memoranda relating to, 622. 
See also Colleges. 
Be icons of agriculture. See Land-grant col- 
eges 
Colleges of arts and science, in universities, sta- 
tisties of, 624, 627. 
Colleges of liberal arts, remarks relating to sta- 
tistics of, 622. 
statistics of, 628-631, 678-712. 
See also Colleges. 


Collier, C. H., city superintendent, Memphis, 
Tenn., 236, 
ee oe H, , city superintendent, Springfield, 
9 32. 


Collins, O. W., city superintendent, Framins- 
ham, Mass., quoted, 218, 
mentioned, OB. 
er ev ille, Il., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Colorado, common school statistics of, 62, 64, 66, 
68, 69, 71,73, 74, 76,77, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 87. 
statement relating to school report of, 96. 
names of city superintendents i in, 281. 
non school statistics of cities ‘of, 238, 258, 
(ik 293, 315. 
comparative statistics of city common 
schools of, 310, 360, 363, 377. 
training of teachers i ia, 413, 
statistics of secondary schsols in, 483, 484, 
485, 490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 50S, 518, 525, 535, 
545, 568, 
taxation for University of, 623. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 678, 696. 
college of liberal arts in, 638. 
distribution of college students of, 714, Ua 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720 
statistics of land-grant colleges Tih, ‘ee 724, 
726, 727, 731, 734. 
statistics of schools of science in, 744, 745, 747. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
In, 752. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
761, 770. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 7&4, 788, S00, 806, 
statisties of degrees conferred in, 808. 
Statistics of kindergartens in, 819, 823. 
statistics of schools" for the deaf i in, 915, 948, 
950, 955, 958, 960. 
statistics of schoois for the blind i in, 917, 964, 
966, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 
statistics of business colleges in, 929, 930. 
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Colorado—Continued. 
education of colored people in, 994. 
educrtional periodical in, 1006. 
lack of teachers’ reading: cireles in, 1051, 
digest of State scliool. report of, 1093, 
Colon owe? statenicut relating to statistics 
Oo 6 
Colorado College, statistics of, 673, 697. 
Colorado Institution for the Education of the 
Mute and the Blind, methods of instruc- 
tion in, 915. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., statement relating to 
statisties of, 335. 
Colored people, schools for, in Florida, 48, 
hooeR poor to buy text- books, in Louisiana, 


want colored teachers in Louisiana, 113. 

slow growth of schools for, in North Caro- 
lina, 135. 

schools for, supported by white people, in 
North Carolina, 136. 

duty of the Government to, 167, 

objections to edneation of, 169. 

education of, favored in Louisiana, 424, 

education of, 988. 

ing schools for special classes, statistics of, 

94, 

increased appropriations for schools for, in 
Maryland, 1105. 

See also Race question. 

Colored teachers, provision for training, 

North Carolina, 185, 


in 


‘ 
new normal school needed for, in Louisiana, 


4%, 
Columbia, Mo., common school statistics of, 247, 
264, 281, 303, 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 370. 
Columbia, Pa.,common school statistics of, 253, 
268, 287, 309, 830. 
compare statistics of common schools of, 
859, 374 
5S. C., common school statistics of, 
205, 569, 289, 311, 331. 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools of, 
397, 375. 
Columbia, Tenn., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 336. 
Colum (Tenn.) Atheneum, statistics of, 612, 


Coit College, New York City, statistics of, 
624, 688, 706. 
information relating to, 664. 
professional training in, 756. 
Columhie College Law School, Statistics of, 779, 


Coleen (S. C.) Female College, statistics of, 
610, 619. 
Columbian Law School, statistics of, 778, 781. 
Columbian University, ‘statistics of, ‘624, 678, 697. 
information relating to, 641. 
Columbus, Ga., common school statistics of, 
239, 259, 278, 295, 316. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 364. 
teachers’ mcetings in, 418, 
Columbus, Ind., common school statistics of, 
241, 269, 275, 296, 317. 
compar ative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 365. 
Columbus, Miss., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Columbus, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
252, 267, 286, 307, 328, 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
354, 372. 
official opinion of manual training in, $69. 
Columbus LS, Medical College, statistics of, 
TI20 802. 
Combined method of instructing deaf mutes, 
number of schools using, 944. 
statistics of use of, 955-957. 
Comings, William P., city superintendent, Nore 
walk, Ohio, 235. 
Commercial colleges, statistics of, 927-940. 
See also Business instruction. 
tonne course, statistics of students in, in 
ity high schools, 314-334. 
in hg normal “schools, statistics of, 473~ 
475. 


i} 
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Commercial studies, school of, in France, 1029. 
Commissioner of Agriculture, mentioned, 193. 
Comniissioner of Education, executive state- 
ment of, 1. 
to approve rules for Alaskan schools, 10, 11. 
salary of, 12 (foot-note), 13 (do). 
educational statement of, 18-60. 
mentioned, 184, 185, 1047, 1087. 
Sce also Dawson, N. H.R. 
Common schools, remarks relating to, 18, 19. 
statistics of, by States, 61-88. 
condition of, in Georgia, 106. 
necessity for, 169. 
See also Public schools. 
Community system, abolishment of, desired in 
Texas, 146, 
See also District system. 
Comparative statistics, value of, 337. 
Compton, H.W., city superintendent, Toledo, 
Ohio, 235. 
Compulsory education, legal age for, in the sev- 
eral States, 63, 64. 
a dead letter in Dakota, $8. 
not desired in Delaware, 101. 
defective laws relating to, in Idaho, 109. 
no benefit from laws for, in Idaho, 110. 
changes needed in law for, in Minnesota, 117, 
new law relating to, in Nebraska, 123. 
a dead letter in New Jersey, 128. 
law relating to, inoperative in New Mexico, 
129. 
need of better laws for, in New York, 131. 
effects of, in Rhode Island, 141. 
law for, not enforced in Vermont, 151. 
enforcement of law for, desired in Vermont, 
sentiment in favor of, 154, 
necessity for, 160. 
rules for, in Alaska, 188, 
operation of regulations for, 192. 
number of truants increased by, 219. 
favored by Michigan superintendents, 430. 
for Indians, 1001. 
in Switzerland, 1026. 
inoperative in Tlinois, 1098. 
law for, desired in Indiana, 1101. 
defective law relating to, in Maine, 1104. 
impracticability of, in Virginia, 1111. 
Concerts in school of music of Wellesley Col- 
lege, 593 
Concord, Mass., common school statistics of, 244, 
962, 278, 299, 321. 
ere statistics of common schools of, 
46, 367. 
Concord, N. H., statistics of evening schools in, 
226. 
common school statistics of, 249, 265, 285, 304, 
825. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
351, 370. 
introduction of manual training in, 867. 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877-879. 
manual training in, 882. 
Concord College, statement relating to, 713. 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., statistics 
of, 680, 699, 762, 770. 
Concordia College (Seminary), St. Louis, Mo., 
statistics of, 764, 772. 
ae Seminary, Springfield, Tll., statistics 
of, 7 y fd 
Conductors of teachers’ institutes, expenses for, 
in Wisconsin, 437. 
Congregation de Notre Dame, Waterbury, 
nn., statement relatingto, 622. 
Congressional Library, Washington, D. C., men- 
tioned, 5 
Connecticut, eed of educational history of, 535. 
common school statistics of, 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86. 
increased private school enrolment i in, 65. 
statement relating to school report of, 96. 
township system favored i in, 157. 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 224. 
names of city su perintendents i in, 231. 
common Scliool statistics of cities of, 238, 258, 
272, 293, 315. 
compar ative statistics ofcity common schools 
in, 340, 360, 363, 377. 
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Connecticut—Continued. a 

statistics of kindergarten trainin® schools 
in, 4S, 479. 

training of teachers in, 414. 

statistic: of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
485, 486, 490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 508, 518, 526, 
536, 415, 569. 

statisiics of colleges for women in, 585, 604, 
614, 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 678, 626. 

colleges of liberal arts in, 638. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 716. 

residence of college students in, 716-720. 

statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
731, 734 

interest from national] land grant in, 738. 

statistics of schools of science in, 744, 745, 
747. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754. 

previous training of theological students in, 
756. 

ste of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
761, 770. 

statistics of law schools in, 777, 778, 781. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 784, 788, 800. 

statistics of degrees conferred in, S808. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 817, 818, 819, 
£23. 


statistics of schools for tlie deaf in, 915, $47, 
950, 955, 958, 960. 
statistics of schools for the feeble-minded i in, 
919, 973, 973-977. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 930, 
statistics of nurses’ training school in, 941, 
942. 
education of colored people in, 994. 
educational periodical in, 1006. 
teachers’ reading circles in, 1051. 
digest of school report of, 1095. 
Connecticut Normal and Training School, hon- 
orable record of, 414. 
statistics of, 459, 465. 
Connecticut State Normal School, service of 
graduates of, 401. 
Conner State Reform School, notes relating 
0, 978. 
Connell, William, city superintendent, Fall 
River, Mass., quoted, 209, 
mentioned, 233. 
Connellsville, Pa., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 336. 
Conshohocken, Pa., common school statistics of, 
253, 268, 287, 309, 330. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
355, 374. 
Construction work, necessarily included in 
manual training, 35. 
relation of, to kindergartens, 819. 
share of, in manual training, £41. 
statistics of, in city schools, 875, S77. 
adaptability of, to school rooms, 876, 
Sce also Manual training. 
Contagious diseases, attendance affected by, in 
Rhode Island, 141. 
Contract schools, in Alaska, 185. 
for Indians, statistics of, 1002. 
Contracts with ‘teachers, need of law Telating to, 
in Dakota, 99. 
memorandum tobe given to each teacher, 
in New York, 135. 
Contributions to American Educational History, 
= effects of, 1115. 
Controlling | bodies of manual training schools, 
896, 897, 
of seHGols for the deaf, 950-954. 
of schools for the blind, 966. 
of institutions for the feeble-minded, 975. 
of reform schools, 982. 
Convention of boards of trustees of California 
State normal schools, proceedings of, 412. 
Convention of superintendents. ot schools for 
the deaf, proceedings of, 945. 
Conrentions, of county superintendents in 


Florida, 105. 


normal element in teaching corps of, 400. ete : 
Sce also Educational associations. 


statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 459, 465. 
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Conway, T.W., city superintendent, Independ- 
enee, Kaus., 

Cook, G. T , superintendent of colored schools 
of the District of Columbia, 88. 

Cook, H.T., mentioned, 45. 

Cook, N. B. “2 city superintendent, Pensacola, 


Fla 232. 
Cook Getty (OL. ) Normal School, statistics of, 
460, 465. 


Cooking, instruction in, in District of Columbia, 
105. 


department of, in Philadelphia (Pa.) Normal ’ 


School, 416. 
share of, in manual training, 851. 


course of instruction injin New York City, | 
$59. | 


course in, in Washington, D.C., 861. 
statistics of, in city schools, 875, 877. 
plan of, in course of study, 876. 
cost of introducing, i in city schools, 878, 879. 
instruction in, in the several cities, 880. 
See also Mannal training. 
Cooiey, Frank W., city superintendent, Stevens’ 
Point, Wis., 936. 
Cooper, J. We city superintendent, Newton, 
Kans., 233, 
Cooper, John, city superintendent, Leaven- 
worth, Kans., quoted, 217, 219. 
mentioned, 
Cooper, Oscar H., State supcrintendent of pub- 
lie instruction of Texas, 88. 
digest of report of, 146-148. 
quoted, 159, 162, 164, 169, 173, 176, 179. 
Cooper, Dr. Thomas, mentioned, 48. 
Cooper Medical College, statistics of, 788, 300. 
Cooper Memorial College, statistics of, 682, 701. 
Cooper Union Free N: Night Schools of Science and 
Art, statistics of, "746, 747, 
‘Corcoran Scientific School, information relating 


to, 641. 
Corinth’ gue) Female College, statistics of, 
608, 


Cornell, ee S., State Se apdege Ne Colorado, 
digest of report of, 1 
Oe Salle: Mt. V ee “Iowa, statistics of, 
af 
Cornell University, free scholarships in, 36. 
statistics of, 624, 724, 727, 732, 734. 
information relating to, 663, 736. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728, 
Corning, N. Y., common school statistics of, 250, 
265, 284, 305, 326. 
large enrolment i in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
302, 371. 
Corporal punishment, rule restricting, in Alas- 
kan schools, 10. 
discussion relating to, 161. 
rule relating to, in Alasixa, 188. 
forbidden in Switzerland, 1028. 
See also Discipline. 
Correspondence of Bureau of Education, vol- 
ume of, 1. 
Corry, Pa., common school statistics of, 253, 268, 
287, 309, 330. 
cae? statistics of common schools of, 
3d, o/4. 
Cortland, N.Y., common school statistics of, 
250, 265, 284, 305, 826. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
852, 371. 
Cost, of Indian schools, statistics of, 1062, 1003. 
of introducing manual training, 878. 
Cosmography, study of, in Imperial Technical 
School, 886. 
Costa Rica, educational periodicals in, 1010. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 
Cottage Hill College, York, Pa., statement re- 
Tating to, 622. 
Cottage system, in hi for the feeble- 
minded, 973, 974, 9 
in reform’ schools, oc, “980, 984, 
Cottingham, William WY., city superintendent, 
Easton, Pa., 235. 
Corvallis (Oreg.) College, statement relating to, 


42 ED 


13. 8 
Coultrap, F.S., city superintendent, Nelsonville, 
Ohio, 235, 
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Council Bluffs, Iowa, common school statistics 
of, 241, 260, 275, 297, 318 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 344, 366. 
Council’ Bluffs (Iowa) Training School, new 
building for, 421. 
Council on Education in Scotland, extract from 
report of, 211. 
Country scliools, defective character of, in Mis- 
souri, 118 
Comite of study prepared for, in Nebraska, 
necd of supervision in, in Pennsylvania, 139, 
especial need of supervision for, in West Vir- 
ginia, 153. 
course of study for, in West Virginia, 153, 
155. 
irregular attendance in, 164. 
special need of supervision in, 172. 
higher instruction in, 179. 
plans for improvement of, 222. 
discussions relating to improvement of, 381. 
no inducements to normal graduates offered 
by, 399. 
grading of, desired in Kansas, 423. 
simplitication of work of, 434. 
necessity of better supervision for, in Penns 
sylvaiia, 448. 
comparison of, with city schools, 1095. 
disadvantages of, in Virginia, 1112. 
County appropr iations to normal schools, statis- . 
tics of, 405, 464-471. 
See also ‘Appropriations. 
County high schools, establishment of, desired 
in Kansas, 423. 
fav ored in Nebrasixa, 484. 
County institutes, recommendation relating to, 
in North Carolina, 136. 
appreciated in New Hampshire, 4386. 
Pea system of, desired in North Carolina, 
suggestions relating to, 443, 
obligatory in Oregon, 444, 
programme for, in Oregon, 444, 445, 
work and statistics of, in Pennsylvania, 447, 
See also Teachers’ institutes. 
County school commissioners, inefficiency of, in 
South Carolina, 143 
County superintendents, laws and recommenda- 
tions relating to, in Aiabama, 90, 91. 
recommendation relating to, in Alabama, 91, 
necessity of, in ArEansag, 93. 
remarks relating to, 94. 
tardy in making reports in Dakota, 96. 
influence of, in Dakota, 98. 
efficient work of, in Delaware, 101, 
convention of, in Florida, 105. 
good results of supervision oR in Idaho, 108, 
work allotted to, in Idaho, 110. 
recommendation concer ning election of, in 
Minnesota, 117. 
provision should be made for, in Missouri, 
insufficient salaries paid to, in Montana, 120. 
importance of securing competent men for, 
in Nebraska, 122. 
conaglidetica oi office of, in Nevada, 124, 
recommendation relating to, in Nevada, 125. 
re-election of, in New Jersey, 126. 
should disburse school funds in North Car- 
olina, 135. 
better pay for, needed in North Carolina, 137. 
better professional character of, needed in 
Oregon, 188. 
supervision and salaries of, in Oregon, 139, 
efficient work of, in Pennsylvania, 139, 
inefficiency of, in South Carolina, 143. 
convention of, in Nashville, Tenn., 144. 
women not eligible for, in Tennessee, 145. 
should be provided in Texas, 147. 
no compensation for, in Utah, 148. 
supervision of, desired in Vermont, 152. 
nee of improvement in, in West Virginia, 
Deo 
discussion relating to, 171-178. 
wa of, skould be divorced from politics, 
419, 
meeting of, in Iowa, 422. 
should not be elected, 426. 
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County superintendents—Continued, 

meeting of association of, in "Minnesota, 4 432. 

professional character of, 432, 

convention of, in Missouri, 434, 

work of, endorsed in Tennessee, 452. 

needs of, in Indiana, 1101. 

importance of office of, in Virginia, 1112. 
Gooey igo: statistics of receipts from, 271- 

9 


Cee | of reading, of California reading circle, 
051 


of Illinois reading circle, 1052. 

of Indiana reading circle, 1056. 

of Iowa reading circle, 1068. 

of Kansas reading circle, 1065. 

of Maryland reading circle, 1066. 

of Mississippi reading circle, 1068. 

of Ohio reading circle, 1069. 

of Rhode Island reading circle, 1071. 

Course of study, in Alaskan schools, provision 

for, 10. 

uniform, for Dakota, 98. 

recommendation relating to, in Dakota, 99. 

in high schools of District of Columbia, 103. 

for common schools in Kansas, 111. 

should be more flexible, 122. 

preparation of, for country schools of Ne- 
braska, 123 

experiments with, 
West Virginia, 153. 

recommended for country schools in West 
Virginia, 155. 

preparation of, for ungraded schools in Wis- 
consin, 156, 

adaptation of, to college curricula, 434. 

for yeecners: institutes, suggestion relating 
to, 45 

for Wisconsin normal schools, 456. 

unprofitable work in, 457. 

time covered by,in kindergarten training 
schools, 479, 430. 

of McDonogh (Md.) Institute, 502, 503. 

of Harvard . Annex, 587. 

of art schools of Wellesley College, 592. 

of art schools of Vassar College, 593, 

in gconegee for women, statistics of, 594, 614- 


in country schools in 


of. Mi. Holyoke Seminary, 600. 

of Lake Erie Female Seminary, 601. 

of National Deaf-Mute College, 643. 

of University of North Dakota, 644. 

prescribed for Jowa high schools, 648. 

of Amherst College, 656. 

of colleges of liberal arts, statistics of length 
of, 696-712. 

of land-grant colleges, 734. 

of schools of theology, 761-769. 

in law schools, 778-780. . 

in schools of medicine, ete. , 788-799. 

in hand-craft in Moline, Ill, 842. 

revision of, in New York City, 853. 

in Paris (France) public schools, 856. 

in Imperial Technical School, Moscow, 
Russia, 886. 

in French apprentice schools, 888. 

in ia Louis (Mo.) Manual Training School, 


1eheth of, in manual training schools, 898, 
900, 902. 

in French higher elementary schools, 903. 

of990-080. colleges, Statistics of length of, 

0-93 

of nurses’ ieararne: schools, statistics of 
length of, 942 

in Swiss secondary schools, 1027. 

See also Curriculum and Courses of study. 

Courses of study, discussions relating to, 381. 

for teachers’ institutes, 382. 

difference in terms relating to, in normal 
schools, 395. 

discussion relating to, in high schools, 436. 

uniformity in, desired in New York normal 
schools, 438 

for teachers’ iietitntee in New York, 439. 

in Amherst College, 657. 

in Washington: University, 661. 

in Trinity (N.C.) College, 668. 

of University of North Carolina, 668. 

of Marietta College, 670. 

of Lafayette College, 672. 
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Courses of study—Continued. 

in Bucknell University, 673. 

of University of South Carolina, 673. 

in Grant Memorial University, 674. 

in University of West Virginia, 676. 

in University of Wisconsin, 676, 

in schools of science, statistics of length of, 

747-749, 

embracing manual trajnipg, §26. 

See also Course of study. 
Courtenay, Hon. William A., mentioned, 45. 
peving ee Ky., statistics of « evening schools i in, 


conn school statistics of, 243, 261,277, 2 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
845, 366. 
Cowgill, Daniel E., city superintendent, Van 
Wert, Ohio, 285. 
Cowles, Ww. A., secretary school board, Torring- 
ton, Conn., 282. 
Cox, ek city’ superintendent, Xenia, Ohio, 


Cox, J.A., aS superintendent, Martinsburg, 
236. 


W.Va 
Cox, Sheridan, city superintendent, Kokomo, 
nd. 
ae th city superintendent, Marysville, 
a 


Crane, H. "A. , president of Nebraska Central Col- 
lege, extract from letter of, 8 (foot note). 
Cra Oe B.I., statistics of evening schools in, 
eo school statistics of, 255, 268, 289, 311, 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 357, 375. 
Crawford, T.H., city superintendent, Portland, 
Oregon, 235. 
Crawford, W. C. , city superintendent, Waterville, 
Me.. 233 
Crawford, William H., mentioned, 44. 
Crawfordsville, Ind., common school statistics 
of, 241, 260, 275, 296, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
Ce) 
Creighton College, statistics of, 686, 705. 
Creston, Iowa, common school statistics of, 241, 
260, 275, 297, 318. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 344, 366. 
Crooker, James F., city superintendent, Buffalo, 
N. Y., quoted, 214, 221, 
mentioned, 234. 
Crookston, Minn., common school statistics of, 
247, 264, 281, 302, 323. 
comparative "statistics of common schools 
of, 349, 369. 
Cross, George O., mentioned, 882. 
salar Theological Seminary, statistics of, 768, 


Crutchfield, E.M., city superintendent, Freder- 


icksbureg, Va., 236. 
Cumberland, Md., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335, 
Cumberland, R. L., statistics of evening schools 
in, 227. 
common school statistics of, 255, 268, 289, 311, 
331. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
397, 373. 


Cumberland Female College, McMinnville, 
Tenn., statistics of, 612, 619. 

Cumberland University, statistics of, 692, 710. 

Cumberland Valley State Normal School, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., statistics of, 462, 469 

Cummings, C. H., secretary of school committce, 
Eastport, Me., 233. 

Cumniings, J. F., city superintendent, Browns- 
ville, Tex., 236. 

Cummings, J. H., city superintendent, Anoka, 
Minn., 234. 

Current expenses, statistics of, in cities, 292- 


3. 
See also Expenditures. 
Curriculum, of Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, 589, 
90. 


3 

of. Vermont Methodist Seminary and Fe- 
male College, 608. 

of Wesleyan University, revision of, 610, 
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Curriculum—Continued. 
of Georgetown (D.C.) College, governing 
ideas af, 642, 
of Tulane University, 650, 
of Colby University, changes in, 651. 
of Marietta College, modi cation of, 670. 
of Lafayette College, development of, 672. 
to include manual semis ae 
See also Course of&tudy. 
Currier, Prof. E. H., quoted, 944. 
Curry, Dr. J. L.M., mentioned, 455. 
Curry University, course of study of, 927. 
Curtin, Gov. Andrew G., quoted, 19. 
Curtis, v. G., city superintendent, Winona, Mich., 


fae School Kindergarten Training Class, 
Boston, Mass., statistics of, 479. 

Cutler, Manasseh, mentioned, 50, 1042, 

Cutting, G. R., mentioned, 646. 

Cutts, U. W., city superintendent, Orange, N. J., 


we D. 


Dairy husbandry, special course in, in Missis- 
sugp Agricultural and Mechanical College, 


Dakoia, common school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 
67, 69, 70, 72, 74,76, 77,79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 87. 
digest of school report of, 96. 
names of city superintendents i in, 252. 
common school statistics of cities of, 239, 299, 
278, 294, 315. ; 


co mparative statistics of city common schools 


in, 841, 360, 364, 377. 
decrease in receipts of normal schools of, 404. 
training of teachers in, 414. 
statistics of normal schools in, 408, 405, 459, 


statistics of secondary schools in, 485, 490, 
495, 497, 499, 501, 545, 569. 

statistics’ of colleges ‘of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 678, 696. 

colleges of liberal arts in, 644. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 719. 

residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 

statistics of schools of science in, 744, 745, 747. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 70. 

statistics of degrees conferred in, 808. 

statistics of kindergartens i in, 819, 828. 

statistics of business colleges i in, 928, 930. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 948, 950, 
955, 958, 960. 

educational periodicals in, 1006. 

eo Sericultural College, statistics of, 745, 


Dakota School of Mines, statistics of, 745, 747. 
Dallas, Tex., statement relating to statistics of, 


oo (Ga.) Female College, statistics of, 604, 
ae Conn., statement relating to statistics 


of, 335. 

Daniels, Charles A., city superintendent, Mal- 
Gen, Mass., 233. 

Daniels, D. H., city superintendent, Brookline, 
Mass., 233. 

Danielsonville, Conn., statement relating tosta- 
tistics of, "335, 

Dansville, N. we, common school statistics of, 250, 
265, 284, 305, 326. 

comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 


éte 
Danvers, Mass., statistics of evening schools in, 
ame 
pon school statistics of, 244, 262, 278, 299, 


cue statistics of common schools of, 
6 
Danville, Ill., common school statistics of, 240, 
959, 274, 295, 317. 
ae statistics of common schools of, 
Danville, Pa common school statistics of, 253, 
268, 287, 309, 330. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


» old 
peville, Va., statement relating to statistics of, 
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Danville (Va.) College for Young Ladies, statis- 
ties of, 612, 620. 
aaa (Ky. =) gPheolos ie) Seminary, statlstics 
, 462, 770. 


Darling, D. H., city superintendent, Joliet, Ill., 


een College, statistics of, 624, 686, 705. 
information relating to, 662, 
meet Medical College, statistics of, 790, 


ite Pastis. State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Vermont, mentioned, 115. 
digest of report of, 150-1852. 
quoted, 159. 
Daughters’ College, statistics of, 606, 615. 
Deveuned pee statistics of evening schools 
in, 224. 
common school statistics of, 241, 260, 276, 
297, 318 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
344, 366. 
Davenport Female College, Lenoir, N. C., sta- 
tistics of, 610, 618. 
Davidson, Charles C., city superintendent, Al- 
liance, Ohio, 235, 
Davidson (N. C.) College, increased scholarship 
fund of, 668. 
statistics of, 688, 706. 
Davis, Hon. Charles G., mentioned, 740, 
Davis, Dr. E. W, , mentioned, 674, 
Davis, Eben 73h, city superintendent, Chelsea, 


Mass., 283. 
Davia D., iy superintendent, Negaunee, 
ich 


Davis, es, mentioned, 637. 
Davis, J. H., city superintendent, Somerville, 
Mass., quoted, 207. 
mentioned, 233. 
Davis, R. Means, mentioned, 45. 
Dawson, J. F., S. J.,. quoted, 642. 
Dawson, Hon. La Fayette, mentioned, 188, 191. 
Dawson, N.H.R., Commissioner of Education, 
letter from, 57. 
visit of, to Alaska, 192, 
mentioned, 1039, 1115. 
See also Commissioner of Education. 
Day, L. Ke , city superintendent,Cleveland,Ohio, 
235 


Day, T. He city superintendent, Pittsfield, Mass., 
quoted, 220, 
mentioned, 233. 
Day schools for Indians, statistics of, 1002-1004. 
Dayton, Ky. -, common school statistics of, 243, 
261, 277, 298, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 366. ; 
Dayton, Ohio, common school statistics of, 252, 
267, 286, 307, 328. 
ey ie statistics of common schools of, 
5 
Dayloe {Ohio) Normal School, statistics of, 461, 


Deadwood, Dak., statement relating to statistics 
oO 
Deaf-mutes, education of, in Montana, 120, 
education of, in Nevada, 125. 
industrial training for, 913. 
statistiesof industrial departments of insti- 
tutions for, 9135. 
education of, 944. 
statistics of institutions for, 947-961. 
colored pupils in schools for, 994. 
Dean, W.J. %, city superintendent, What Cheer, 


Iowa, 2: 
Deane, Chas. W. ,city superintendent, McKees- 
port, ae 935. 


Deans, of law schools, names of, 761-769. 
of schools of medicine, ete., 788-799. 
De Bow’s Review, mentioned, 44. 
Debt, public, in the North and the South, statis- 
ties of, 26. 
Decatur, Ill., common school statistics of, 240, 
259, 274, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, 365. 
: Mass., statistics of evening schools in, 


common school statistics of, 244, 262, 278, 299, 
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Dedham, Mass.—Continued. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
346, 367. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Deertgee pes statement relating to statistics 
of, 335, 
Deering, Me., common school statistics of, 243, 
26l 2a, 299,520. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 367. 
Defiance, Ohio, common school statistics of, 252, 
267, 286, 308, 328. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
394, 373. 
Defiance (Ohio) College, statistics of, 472, 477. 
De Funiak Springs, Fla., normal school in, 417. 
Degree courses, in colleges of liberal arts, statis- 
tics of students in, 634. 
in land-grant colleges, remarks relating to 
Statistics of, 725. 
statistics of students in, in land-grant col- 
leges, 727. 
Degrees, merit recognized in award of, 38. 
conferred by poenee for women, statistics 
of, 585, 595, 604-613 
conferred by Harvard Annex, 587. 
statistics of, conferred by universities, 624, 627. 
conferred by colleges of liberal arts, 628, 634, 
678-595. 
by land-grant colleges, 722, 7. 31-733, 
by schools of science, 744-746. 
statistics of theological students who have 
received, 758, 759, 761-769. Z 
students in law schools who have received, 
758, 777-780. 
students in schools of medicine, ete., who 
have received, 758, 784-799. 
statistics of, conferred by schools of theol- 
ogy, 759, 761-769, 
conferred by law schools, 777-780. 
by schools of medicine, etc., 784-799. 
statistical summary of, "807-815. 
DeLancey Divinity School, statement relating 


to, 776. 
DeLand (Fla.) University, mention of sketch im 
Delaware, common school statistics of, 62 nae 
67, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85 
digest of school report of, 100-102. 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 224. 
names of city superintendents in, 282. 
common school statistics of cities of, 239, 259, 
278, 294, 316. 
. comparative statistics of city 
schools in, 341, 360, 364, 377. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 485, 490, 
494, 496, 498, 500, 546, 569. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 634. 
distribution of college students of, T14, sake 
residence of college students in, 716-79 
statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727, 731, 734. 
comparative 'statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754, 755. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 808. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 818, 819, $28. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 930. 
education of colored people in, $88, '989, 
lack of teachers’ reading circles in, 1051. 
Delaware, Ohio, statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Delaware College, statistics of, 724, 726, 727, 731, 


734, 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728, 
classical course in, 737. 
Della-Vos, Dr., director of Imperial Technical 
School, Moscow, Russia, mentioned, 827, 
S86. 
quoted, 829, 
Delphos, Ohio, statistics of evening schools in, 


common 


Feeition school statistics of, 252, 267, 286, 308, 
828. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
354, 378. 
Demond, H.D., city superintendent, Lexington, 
Mo. AS : 
Denison University, statistics of, 690, 707. 
Denmark, educational periodical i in, 1010. 
Denning, ‘Charlotte IDR Bulges 1073, 


INDEX. 


Denominations, religious, 
nominations, 
Density of population, statistics of, by States, 62, 
of foreign countries, statistics of, 1014. 
See also | Population. 
Density of school] population, in the North and 
in the South, 27-29.. 
See also School population. 
Dental College of the University of Michigan, 
statistics of, 796, S04. 
Dental Department, National University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 'statistics of, 794, S04. 
Dental Department, State University of Iowa, 
statistics of, 794, 304 
Dental Department, University of California, 
statistics of, 794, 804. 
Dental Department, University of Tennessee, 
statistics of, 796, 804. 
Dental Department, Vanderbilt University, new 
building for, 674, 
Dental Sena of Harvard University, prosperity 


See Religious de- 


of, 6595. 
eae statistics of schools of, 786, 794, 795, 


school of, for colored people, 993, 
Denvels ,Colo., statement relating to statistics of, 


Bicnicia. R. E., city superintendent, Duluth, 
Minn., 234, 

Denison, Tex.,common school statistics of, 256, 
269, 289, 312, 832. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 
358, 370. 

Department of Law, University of Mississippi, 
statistics of, 779, 781. 

Department of Law, University of the City of 
New York, statistics of, 779, 782. 

Department of Mechanic Arts of Pratt Institute, 
objects of training in, S891. 

statistics of, 893, 396, 898, 900, 904, 909. 
organization and equipment of, "895. 

Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, statistics of, 790, 801. 

Department of Pharmacy, University of Buffalo, 
N. Y., statistics of, 798, 804. 

Depar tment of Pharmacy, University of Kansas, 
statistics of, 795, S04. 

Department of Phar macy, Gates of Wiscon- 
sin, statistics of, 798, 804 

Department of I Pharmacy, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, statistics of, 798, 804. 

Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, resolu- 
tions passed by, 12 (foot note), 59. 

paper read before, 197-159. 

Department of Theology, Oberlin College, sta- 
tistics of, 765, 774. 

Departmental ‘plan of instruction, employment 
of, in elementary schools, 196. 

De Pauw College for Young Women, statistics 
of, 604, 6 615. 

De Pauw University, establishment of, 50. 

statistics of, 624, 650, 699. 
information relating to, 646. 

Derby, Conn., common 1 school statistics of, 238, 

258, 272, 298, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
840, 363. 

Derr, H. Fy , city superintendent, Elgin, Tll., 232. 

Desh, G. ee city superintendent, Bethlehem, 

Destine, Ceuitss in, in Moline, Il, S48. 

See also Manual training. 

Designs for schoo!-houses, State publication of, 
in New York, 182. 

Des Moines (east), Iowa, common school sta- 
tistics of, 242, 260, 276, 297, 318. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 
844, 366. 

Des Moines (svest), Iowa, statistics of evening 

schools in, 224. 
common school statistics of, 242, 260, 276, 297, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
344, 366. 
De Soto, Mo., common school statistics of, 247, 
264, 281, 308, 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
849, 370. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 


INDEX. 


Detroit, Mich., methods of promotion in, 202. 
statistics of evening schools in, 225, 
common school statistics of, 246, 263, 280, 301, 
823 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
848, 369. 
discussion of manual training in, 866. 
Detroit (Mich.) College, statistics of, 684, 703. 
Detroit (Mich.) College of Medicine, statistics of, 
790, S01. : 
Deuel, S C., city superintendent, Urbana, Ohio, 
925 


Dewey, Melvil, paper by, 1031. 
ae Own) Normal College, statistics of, 472, 


dd. 
eeecond, F. J., city superintendent, Dansville, 


Dick, Fred., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Colorado, &. 
Dickinson, Jobn W., secretary of State board of 
education of Massachusetts, 88. 
mentioned, 115, 428, 
quoted, 158, 833. 
digest of report of, 1106. 
Dickinson College, information relating to, 672, 
statistics of, 690, 708. 
Dickson, E. R., city superintendent, Mobile, 
Ala., 231, 
Dictionaries, laclx of, in Dakota, 97. 
purehase of, recommended in Oregon, 1389. 
Diebahn, C. F., city superintendent, Watertown, 
Wis., 236. 
Diehl, J. W., clerk of city board of education, 
Port Chester, N, Y., 235. 
Dietrich, C. H., city superintendent, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., 288. 
Diets, WW. H., city superintendent, Effingham, 
Diocesan Seminary of the Immaculate Concep- 
pen) South Orange, N.J., statistics of, 764, 
Dipboye, A. J., city superintendent, Anderson, 
nice 32. 
Diplomas, should be granted in Oregon, 189. 
from common schools in Tennessee, 145. 
of California State normal schools may be 
revoked, 411. 
of normal schools should be equivalent to 
teachers’ licenses in Virginia, 455. 
actors, method of election of, in Tennessee, 


of manual training schools, names of, 893. 
sources of authority of, 896, 897. 
Discipline, discussion relating to, 160. 
brutality not to be used in securing, 178, 174. 
rule relating to, in Alaskan schools, 188. 
discussion relating to, 218. 
more important than mere information, 454. 
tele of, at McDonogh (Md.) Institute, 
in Harvard University, 654. 
in Amherst College, 658. 
methods of, in Switzerland, 1029, 
See also Corporal punishment. 
Discrepancies in school reports in Dakota, 96. 
Discussions during the year, questions for, 381. 
Distribution of college students by States, 713. 
Distribution of funds, legal age for, in the sev- 
_. eral States, 63, 64. 
District of Columbia, common school statistics 
of, 62, 68, 65, 67, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75,77, 78, 80, 81, 
82, 84, 85, 86. 
digest of school report of, 102-105. 
physiology and hygiene taught in, 149. 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 224. 
names of city superintendents in, 232. 
common school statistics of cities of, 239, 259, 
278, 294, 316, 
comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 341, 860, 364, 377. 
statistics of normal schools in, 463, 459, 465, 
statistics of kindergarten training schools 
in, 408, 479. 
Statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
485, 490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 508, 518, 526, 536, 
546, 569. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 675, 696. 
colleges of liberal arts in, 641. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 717. 
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District of Columbia—Continued. 

residences of college students in, 716-720. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
762, 770, 

statistics of law scliools in, 777, 778, 781. 

statistics of schoolsof medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 784, 786, 787, 788, 794, 
796, 800, 804, 805. 

statistics of degrees conferred in, 808. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 8:7, 818, 819, 
823. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
950, 955, 958, 960. 

statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 

statistics of business colleges in, $28, 930. 

geareuice of nurses’ training school in, 941, 


education of colored people in, 988, 989, $91- 
994, 997, 998. 
educational periodical in, 1008. 
District erools, proportion of teachers educated 
in, 401. 
defective organization of, in Michigan, 429. 
no inducements to normal graduates offered 
by, 4387. 
See also Country schools, 

District superintendents, establishment of office 
of, desired in Pennsylvania, 448. 

District system, abolishment of, recommended 
in Arkansas, 98. 

single argument in favor of, 97. 

prevalence of, in Idaho, 110. 

efforts to abolish, in Michigan, 115. 

reliable reports not obtained under, in Mis- 
souri, 119. 

abolishment of, desired in Rhode Island, 142, 

abolishment of, desired in Vermont, 152. 

too many men required to conduct, 155. 

effect of, upon tenure of office of teachers, 432. 

See also Township system. 

District teachers’ meetings, suggestions relating 

to, 5 
See also Teachers’ meetings. 
District trustees, delinquency of, in Idaho, 109. 
See also Trustees, 

Ditchburn, Robert F., city supcrintendent, 
Tamaqua, Pa., 236. 

Divinity pene of Harvard University, students 
in, 655. 

statistics of, 764, 772. 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa., statement 
relating to, 776. 

Divisions of the Union, geographical, 22. 

Dix, bl city superintendent, Elizabeth, N. 


Dixon, Ill.,statement regarding statistics of, 235. 

Doane College, statisties of, 686, 705. 

Dobson, W.D., city superintendent, Carrollton, 
Mo., 234. 

Dodson, N. M., city superintendent, Berlin, ° 
Wis., 286, 

Dolph, John M., city superintendent, Port Jervis, 
N. Y., 2385. 


Domestic economy, instruction in, in the sey- 
eral cities, 880. 
Dormitories, provision for, in Louisiana State 
University, 650 
Dorr, George B., chairman of school board, 
Franklin, Mass., 283. 
Double daily sessions, See Half-day sessions. 
Dougherty, James P., city superintendent, De 
Soto, Mo., 234. 
Dougherty, Newton O., city superintendent, 
Peoria, Ill., quoted, 210. 
mentioned, 232. 
Douglass City, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 
181, 189, 191. 
school-house in, 182. 
public school in, 184, 
new school-house needed for, 193. 
mover Del., statement relating to statistics of, 


De 
Dovey H., statisties of evening schools in, 
6 


common school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, 304, 
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Dover, N. H.—Continued. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
301, 370. 
training school desired in, 435. 
official c opinion of manual. training in, 867. 
Dovey, W.C., State superintendent of public i in- 
struction of Nevada, 88. 
digest of report of, 123-125. 
Drafts, law relating to, in New York, 134. 
Drain (Oregon) Academy and State Normal 
School, statistics of, 462, 469. 
Drake University, normal department i in, 421, 
large attendance in, 648, 
statistics of, 682, 699. 
Draper, Andrew é, State superintendent of 
public instruction of New York, 88. 
digest of report of, 130-135. 
quoted, 158, 168, 170, 173, 179, 382. 
mentioned, 439, 440. 
Draper, F. M., city superintendent, Atchison, 
Kans., quoted, 201, 
mentioned, 232. 
Drawing, necessarily included in manual train- 
ing, 35. 
increased attention to, in Dakota, 98. 
greater attention to, in New York, 151. 
evening schools for instruction in, in New 
York, 184. 
introduced more extensively in Pennsylva- 
nia, 189. 
number of pupils studying, in Alaska, 190. 
examination of kindergarten teachers in, 


partial neglect of, 432. 

introduced in teachers’ institutes, in New 
York, 439. 

desired as a requisite for a teacher's certifi- 
cate in Pennsylvania, 449. 

in art school of Smith College, 592. 

taught in Tulane University, 650, 651. 

value of study of, 827. 

educational value of, 834. 

share of, in manual training, 888. 

course in, in Moline, Ill., 843. 

elementary course in, in New York City, 853. 

course in, in “Washington, D. C., 861. 

statistics of, in city schools, 875. 

dates of introduction of, in city schools, 876. 

instruction in, in the several cities, 880. 

ees devoted to, in manual training schools, 
898. 

ae in, in manual training schools, 


instruction in,in French elementary schools, 
instructors and pupils in, in manual train- 
ing schools, 904. 
importance attached to, in Pratt Institute, 
925. 
instruction in, in Great Britain, 1022. 
See also Art and Manual training. 
Drew _ rheological Seminary, statistics of, 764, 
Vile 
‘Drummond, W. W., city superintendent, Platts- 
mouth, Nebr., 234. 
a B., city superintendent, Northampton, 
Tass., 
Drury rae ae statistics of, 686, 704. 
Dubois, Pa., statistics of evening scliools in, 
296. 
common school statistics of, 255, 268, 287,309, 
330. 
comparative statistics of common scliools of, 
309, 374. 
Dubuque, Iowa, common school statistics of, 
242, 260, 276, 297, 318. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
344, 366. 
Due West (S.C.) Female College, statistics of, 
610, 619 


Duluth, Minn., statistics of evening schools in, 
25. 
common school statistics of, 247, 264, 281, 302, 
823. 
large enrolment in, 837. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Duncan, William, work of,in New Metlakahtla, 
Alaska, ). 
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Duncan, William—Continued. 
member of Territorial board of education of 
Alaska, 11. 
school taught by, 192. 
letter from, 1047, 
mentioned, 1087. 
Dunkirk, N. Y., common school statistics of, 2 
265, 284, 305, 326. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
m9 mi 
Dunmore, Pa., common school statistics of, 258, 
ose 237, 309, 330, 
comparatiy ¢ Statistics of common schools of, 
: 355, 374. 
Dunn, Temple E., yA superintendent, Craw- 
fordsyille, Ind., 
Duration of schools, Ree School term. 
Durham, N.C., common school statistics of, 251, 
266, 285, 307, 827. 
comparativ e ‘auabinties of common Schools of, 
, 72 
pe de sci superintendent, South Bend, 
nde 202 
Dutton, Samuel T., city superintendent, New 
Haven, Conn., 232, 
Dwelley, George ie ., city superintendent, Water- 
town, Mass., 233. 
Dwight, Dr. Timothy, president of Yale Uni- 
versity, extracts from report of, 638, 639, 
quoted, 738, 
Bore ‘city superintendent, Harrison, N.J., 


Dye, Eugene A., superintendent of public in- 
struction of Dakota, 83. 

D'Youville Academy, Plattsburg, N. Y., statis- 
tics of, 610, 618. ° 


E. 


Bogle, of a, (Ch Ca city superintendent, Shelbyville, 
nd 2, 


Earlham bollege, statistics of, 680, 6$9 
East Hartford, Conn., common she statistics 
of, 238, 288, 272, 293, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schoois of, 
340, 363 
East Liverpool, Ohio, common school statistics 
of, 252, 267, 286, 308, 328. 
comperative statistics of common schools of, 
D4, 373. 
East i Mississippi Female College, statistics of, 
, 917. 
East Providence, R. I., statistics of evening 
schools in, 227, 
common school statistics of, 255, 268, 289, 311, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
7 
East Saginaw, Mich., truant school in, 220. 
statistics of evening schools in, 225. 
a at school statistics of, 246, 263, 280, 3C1, 
3238. 
comparative statistics ot common schools of, 
348, 369. 
East St. Louis, Ill., common school statistics of, 
240, 259, 274, 293, 817. 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools oi, 
342, 365. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Eastern Iowa Normal School, statistics of, 472, 


47 de 

Eastern State Normal School, Castine, Me., sta- 
tistics of, 460, 466, 

Easthampton, Mass., common school statistics 
of, 244, 262, 278, "999, 321. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 
346, 367. 

Easton, Warren, State superintendent of educa- 
tion of Louisiana, digest of report of, 112- 
1L4. 

Easton, Pa. 1., common school statistics of, 253, 
268, 28 287, 809, 330. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 
350, 374, 

Eastport, Me., common school statistics of, 243, 

261, 277, 299, 320. 
comparative statistics of common schoois of, 


3845 
cost of tuition { in, 862. 
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Eaton, Hon. Jolin, mentioned, 22,1114. 
president of Marietta College, mentioned, 


70. 
Eaton, William L., city superintendent, Con- 
cord, Mass., 233. 
Eau Claire, Wis., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 336, 
teachers’ institute in, 456. 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 
manual training in, 885, 
Ecclesiastical Department of Villanova (Pz.) 
College, statistics of, 768, 773. 

Eclectic Medical College of the City of New 
York, statistics of, 792, 802. : 
Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, sta- 

tistics of, 792, 802. 
Eclectic school of medicine. See Medicine. 
geet siseistics of elementary gluc tion in, 
018 


Eden College, statistics of, 764, 772. 

Edge Hill School, Keswick Depot, Va., state- 
ment relating to, 622. . 

Edgerly, J.G., city superintendent, Fitchburg, 
Mass., quoted, 208, 228. 

mentioned, 233, 428, 

Editors of educational periodicals, names of, 
1006 


Education, should be universal, 18. 
in the South, 20-83. 
history of, in America, 35. 
the relation of the States to, 52. 
encouragement of, assured in the North- 
West, 54. 
satisfactory progress of, in Dakota, 99. 
urgent need of, in Louisiana, 112, | 
general interest in, in Montana, 120. 
discussion relating to, 161. 
not appreciated in Alaska, 186. 
remarks relating to, 442. 
defect in present system of, 835. 
in foreign countries, 1012. 
See also Publie schools, ’ 
Educational associations, meetings of, in Ala- 
bama, 499, 
proceedings of, in California, 412, 
session of, in Colorado, 413. 
in Connecticut, 414. 
proceedings of, in Illinois, 419, 
in Indiana, 420, 421, 
in Iowa, 422, 
in Kansas, 422. 
in Kentucky, 423. 
in Louisiana, 424. 
in Maine, 425. 
in Maryland, 426. 
in Michigan, 429. 
in Missouri, 433, 
in Nevada, 434. 
in New Hampshire, 435, 
in New Jersey, 437. 
in New York, 440. 
in North Carolina, 441, 
in Ohio, 441. 
in Oregon, 445. 
in Pennsylvania, 447, 
in Rhode Island, 450. 
in South Carolina, 451, 
in Tennessee, 452, 
in Texas, 453. 
in Vermont, 454, 
in Virginia, 455. 
in Wisconsin, 457. 
of high school officers, 506. 
See also Teachers’ meetings. 
Educational convention of county superintend- 
ents in Florida, 105. 
Educational exhibit in Trenton, N. J., 437. 
Educational history, connection of social history 
with, 54. 
Educational periodicals, statistics of, 1005. 
Educational subjects, papers on, 1031. 
Educators, obituary list of, 1075. 
oats, ty city superintendent, Lewiston, 
Me., 233. 
Edwards, Rev. Arthur, Chicago, Ill., extract 
from letter of, 8 (foot note). 
Edwards, Richard, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Dlinois, 88. 
quoted, 158, 
digest of report of, 1097. 
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iingian, Ill., statistics of evening schools in, 
ope). 
comimou school statistics of, 240, 259, 274, 295, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, 365. 
El) Dorado, Kans..conmmon school statistics of, 
242, 261, 276, 297, 319, 
. comparative statisticsof common schools of, 
341, 366, 
Secs, of district school officers, returns of, 


Elective studies, introduction of system of, 33. 
introduction of, in Trinity College, 640. 
in Wesleyan University, 640, 641. 
limited number of, in Colby University, 631. 
in Amherst College, 656. 
system of, in Columbia College, 665. 
See also Optional courses. 
Electrical enginecring, course in,in University 
of Kansas, 649, 
course in, in University of Minnesota, 742. 
See also Engineering. 
Elementary education, relation of higher edu- 
cation to, 54. : 
in foreign countries, statistics of, 1012. 
Elementary schools, departmental instruction 
in, 196. 
necessity of shorter course of study for, 197. 
Elgin, Ill., common school statistics of, 240, 259, 
274, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, 365. 
Eliot, Dr. C. W., paper read by, 197-199. 
quoted, 654. 
Elizabeth, N.J., common school statistics of, 
249, 265, 283, 305, 325. 
eomparative statistics of common schools of, 


8a1, 871. 
Elizabeth Aull Female Seminary, statistics of, 
608, 617. 
Elkhart, Ind., common school statistics of, 241, 
260, 275, 296, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
_ 848, 865. 
Ellenville, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
950, 265, 284, 305, 326. 
com papa ane statistics of common schools of, 
802, 871. 
Elliott, Dr. Stephen, mentioned, 43. 
Ellis, Dr. Alston, quoted, 443. 
Ellis, S.A., city superintendent, Rochester, N, 


23 200. 
Ellis College, Los Angeles, Cal., statistics of, 
604, 614. . 
eRe Me., statement relating to statistics 
4 of, 335. 
Elmira, N. ¥., common school statistics of, 250, 
2€5, 284, 305, 326. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
302, 371. 
Elmira (N. Y.) College, statistics of, 587. 
El Paso, Tex., common school statistics of, 256, 
269, 289, 312, 332. 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
358, 375. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Elyria, Ohio, common school statistics of, 252, 
267, 286, 303, 328. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
Sod, 378, 
Embroidery, See Sewing. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, quoted, &68. 
Emerson, Thomas, city superintendent, New- 
ton, Mass., quoted, 177, 220. 
mentioned, 235. 
Emerson Justitate, Mobile, Ala., statistics of, 
472, 476. 
Eminence (Ky.) College, statistics of, 682, 701. 
ole Henry College, mention of sketch 
of, 39 
new buildings for, 676. 
statistics of, 694, 711. 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga., information relat- 
ing to, 645. 
- statistics of, 680, 698. . . 
Employés, of the Bureau of Education, work of, 
9) 


in Indian schools, statistics of, 1002-1004. 
ofthe Bureau of Education, list of, 1117. 
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Emporia, Kans., common school statistics of, 
242, 261, 276, 297, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
344, 366. 
Endowed academies. See Academies. 
Endowed professorships, in colleges for women, 
statistics of, 594. 
in universities and colleges, 622. 
statistics of, in universities, 624, 627. 
in Oooh of liberal arts, statistics of, 628, 
678-6 
in Wanceee (Ind.) College, 647. 
in Iowa College, 648. 
in Westminster College, 661. 
in University of the City of New York, 667. 
in Swarthmore College, 671. 
in Haverford College, 672. 
in Muhlenberg College, 672. 
in Pennsylvania College, 672. 
in Washingion and Lee University, 676. 
of University of Virginia, 676. 
statistics of, in land-grant collezes, 722, 751- 
7[33. 
in eeiools of science, 744-746. 
in schopls of theolosy » 799, 770-779. 
in law schools, 777, 781, 782, 
in schools of medicine, etc., 784-787, 800-806. 
Hinge ment fund, of Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
598. 
of Lindenwood College, 600. 
of University of Alabama, 636. 
of De Pauw University, 647. 
of Washington University, 661. 
of Westminster College, 661, 
of St. Lawrence University, 666. 
of University of Texas, 675. 
See also Productive funds. 
Endowments, effect of, upon scholastic condi- 
tions, 596. 
for professional schools, 756, 757. 
Enfield, Conn., common school statistics of, 238, 
258, 272, 293, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 340. 363. 
Engincering, study of, in Columbia College, 666. 
study of, in Pennsylvania Military Acade- 
my, 672. 
school of, established in University of West 
Virginia, 676. 
in land-grant colleges, statistics of students 
in, 727. 
schools of, in France, 1020. 
Engines of manual training schools, power of, 


900. 
England, manual training in, S31. 
educational periodicals in, 1008. 
school population of, 1012. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 
foes Ill., statement relating to statistics 
of, 355. 
English, French, and German Boarding and 
Day School, New York, N. Y., statistics of, 
610, 618. 
English language, some teachers unable to 
speak, in Dakota, 99. 7 
all instruction should be in, 164. 
statistics of pupils studying, in city high 
schools, 314-334. 
statistics of pupils pursuing, in secondary 
schools, 482, 483, 484, 485, 490. 
time assioned to, in secondary schools, 486- 
489, 491-493, 505. 
prominence given to, at McDonogh (Md.) 
Institute, 502. 
discussion relating to teaching of, 506. 
aly of, in manual training schools, 900, 
use of, compulsory in Indian schools, 1000. 
See also Language. 
Tate, e, study of, in theseveral grades, 


educating power of, 443. 

statistics of pupils pursuing 
schools, 482, 483, 484, 485, 490. 

statistics of time "assigned to, in secondary 
schools, 486-489, 491-493, 505. 

study of, at Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, 589, 

course in, in Ohio State University, 669. 

See also Literature, 


in secondary 


INDEX, 


Enrolment, total for the United States, 33. 
remarks relating to, by States, 64. 
in common schools, statistics of, by States, 
65, 66. 
statistics of ratio of average daily atiendance 
to, by States, 67, 65. 
statistics of ratio of Sittings to, by States, 70, 


in ee schools, Stina was of, by States, 72,7 

in all schools, statistics of, by States, 74, 

should be basis for distribution of tax in 
Dakota, 99. 

remarks relating to, in District of Columbia, 

statistics of, in Alaskan schools, 189-190, 

statistics of, in evening schools, 223-227. 

explanation of use of, 229, 

statisticggf, in cities, 037-057, 

Statistics of, in city high schools, 314-234. 

comparative statistics of, in cities, 339-361. 

lowes relating to comparative statistics 
of, 337. 

in public normal schools, statistics of, 459- 


roe normal schools, statistics of, 472- 
75. 


in manual training schools, statistics of, 904. 

in colored schools, statistics of, 988, 989, 990. 

in Indian schools, statistics of, 1002, 1003. 

in elementary schools of foreign countries, 
1016. 

ratio of, to population, in foreign countries, 
101 


in schoois of Colorado, statistics of, 1093. 
percentage of, in Colorado, 1094. 
Sce also Attendance. 

Entrance requirements of colleges. 
sion requirements. 

Enumeration, results of, by States, 63, 64. 
recommendation relating to, in Alabama, 91. 
recommendation relating to, in Idaho, 109. 
new law relating to, in Oregon, 138. - 
of school population in Southern States, 988. 
See also School census. 

Episcopal Church, schools conducted by, in 

Alaska, 183, 187 
School, 


See Admis- 


Episcopal Theological Cambridge, 
Mass., statistics of, 764, 77 : 
Erie, Pa., statistics of evening schools in, 226. 


common school statistics of, 253, 268, 287, 309, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
, ost. 
training of teachers in, 446. 
official opinion of manual training in, 870. 
Erie (Pa.) teachers’ training class, statistics of, 
462, 469. 
Erskine College, statistics of, 692, 709. 
Equalized valuation. See Assessed valuation. 
Equipment, remarks relating to, in Dakota, 97. 
insufficiency of, in Florida, 105. 
of University of Alabama, 636. 
of University of Hlinois, 736. 
of University of Wisconsin, additions to, 743. 
of manual training schools, 900. 
See also Apparatus. 
Escanaba. Mich., statistics of evening schools 
in, 225 
common school statistics of, 246, 263, 280, 301, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 369. 
Estabrook, Joseph, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Michigan, 88. 
digest of report of, 115. 
quoted, 158, 175, 178. 
eter C., city superintendent, El Paso, Tex., 


Estey 3 sen statistics of, 610, 6 
Estimates for Bureau of one ‘for 1890-91, 
iG, 


Estimates of teachers, value of, in promotions, 


Bue Ala., common school statistics of, 237, 
eile, ’292, 314. 
oc eee statistics of common schools of, 
309, 363 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Eureka, Cal., statement relating to statistics of, 


INDEX. 


Eureka, Nev., work of high school in, 123. 
statement relating to statisties of, $55. , 
Eurcka College, promise of vigorous work in, 
616. 


statistics of, 680, 698. 
Eureka Springs, Ark. , statement relating to sta- 
tistics of, 335. 
Europe, manual training in, 829. 
Ivans, Lawton B., city superintendent, Au- 
gusta, Ga., quoted, 2OUSY, 
mentioned, 232, 
Evanston, Ill., common school statistics of, 240, 
259, 274, 295, 317. 
comiparativ e statistics of common schools of,7 
342, 365. 
Evansville, Ind., common school statistics of, 
241, 260, 275, 296, 317. 
comparativ e statistics of common sehools of, 
343, 505. 
Evansville (ind.) Deaf-Mute Institute, notes re- 
lating to, $46. 
Evening schools, average term of,in New Jer- 
sey, 129. 
may be established for instruction in draw- 
ing, in New York, 184. 
generally successful in Rhode Island, 141. 
increasing popularity of, 162, 
discussion relating to, 223..- 
statistics of, 223-227. 
in business colleges, statistics of, 928-939, 
authorized in Maine, 1104. 
conditions of, in ‘Massachusetts, 1106. 
Everett, 3Iass., common school statistics of, 244, 
262, 278, 999, 321. 
Eouparauiye statistics of common schools of, 
6 
Eversole, W’.S., city superintendent, Wooster, 
Ohio, 235. 
Ewing (11.) College, statistics of, 680, 698. 
Examination of schools of Connecticut, 1095. 
See also Inspection. 
Examination of teachers, law and recommenda- 
tions relating to, in Alabama, 91. 
should be controlled by State board of edu- 
cation, 93. 
new law relating to, in Georgia, 107. 
should be conducted by the Siate, in Louis- 
jana, 112, 
legal provisions for, in Louisiana, 114. 
reconimendations eoxncerning, in Minnesota, 
fe 
qualifications required, in New Jersey, 127. 
questions for, uniform in New York, ls 
recommendation relating to, 136. 
new legal provision for, in Oregon, 188. 
should be held publicly, in Oregon, 139. 
should be uniform, in Texas, 147. 
ence hygiene included in, in Utah, 


recommended changes in, in Wisconsin, 156, 
in kindergartens, 406. 
uniformity « of, in New York, 488, 489, 440. 
questions for, prepared by State superin- 
tendent, in Texas, 453. 
suggestions relating to, in Virginia, 455. 
Examinations, plans for, i in common schools of 
Kansas, ll. 
srorst defects of, 19S. 
discussion relating to, 206-208. 
for admission to schools of theology, 761-769, 
for admission to schools of law, 778-780. 
of members of Indiana reading circle, 1057. 
Executive eeaurherigy, of schools for the deaf, 
of Peicals for the blind, $66. 
of institutions for the feeble-minded, 976. 
of reform schools, 9S4. 
Exhibit of school work, participation of Wiscon- 
sin schools in, 158. 
Expenditures, for teachers’ institutes i in Wiscon- 
sin, 357. 


statistics of, of manual training See) 909, 


of industrial schools, $22. 

of schools for the deaf. 947-949, 960. 

of schools for the blind, 964, 971. 

of Pag oons for the feeble-minded, $73,974, 
97 

of reform schools, 980, 986. 

See also School expenditures. 
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mie 7 of students at Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 739. 
Experience of teachers, gratification afforded 
by, in New Jersey, 127 
statistics of, 400, 401. 
statistics of, in New Jersey, 456. 
See also Teachers. 
Expulsion, laws relating to, in Switzerland, 1029. 
See also Discipline. 


EE. 


tig oa J., city superintendent, Springfield, 
es 234. 
Fairchild, Dr. James H., president of Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, quoted, 668. 
Fairmount (W. Va.) State Normal] School, statis- 
ties of, 463, 470. 
Fall River, Mass., statistics of evening schools 
iba, BABY 
common school statistics of, 244, 262, 278, 300, 
zie 
comparative statistics of common sckcols of, 
326, 367. 
history of training school in, 427. 
Fall River (Mass.) Training School, statistics of, 
= 
Family relations among Alaskan Indians, 1047. 
Fargo, Dak., common school statistics of, 239, 
2518), are, 294, 315: 
coniparative statistics of common schools of, 


Faribault, Minn., common school statistics of, 


247, 264, 251, 302, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, S69. 
Farm work, pupils engaged in, in schools for 
the deaf, 915. 
See also Agriculture. 

Farms, profit , derived from, by Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 739. 
Fauquier Institute, Warrenton, Va., statistics 

of, 612, 621. 
Fayetteville, W.C., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, 807, 828. 
comparative statistics of common schools cf, 
odo, d72 
cost of tuition in, 362. 

Federal aid to education. 

education. 

Federal and State aid to higher education in the 
United States, monograph on, 56-59, 
Federal Census, educational conditions dis- 

closed by, 21-35. 

Feeble-minded, industrial training for, 918. 
industrial training in institutions for, 918. 
education of, 972. 
statistics of institutions for, 973-977. 
eolored pupils in schools for, 994, 

Fellows, SReWis Sebllies secretary, Plainfield, Conn., 

2528 

Fellowships, in Bryn Mawr College, 599. 
in colleges for women, statistics ‘of, 594, 
in colleges of liberal "arts, statistics of, 628, 


See National aid to 


in ernccon College, 662. 
in land-grant colleges, statistics of, 722, 731- 
733. 


in University of Wisconsin, 743. 
in schools of science, statistics of, 744-746. 
Female teachers, statistics of, by States, 75, 76. 
increasing proportion of, in laine, 1103. 
See also Teachers and Male teachers. 
Females, statistics of, employed in gainful occu- 
pations, 30, 31. 
in manual training schools, 904. 
See also Women. 
Fencing, physical effects of, 394. 
Fergus. Falls, Sfinn., statement relating to sta- 
tistics o7, 335, 
Ferguson, George D., secretary, Thomaston, 
Conn. eae 
Ferguson. John W., city superintendent, Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 1, a68. 
Ferguson, W. B. . city superintendent, MWiddle- 
town, Conn., 231. 
Fernandina, Fla., "statement relating to statis 
ties of, 335, 
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Ferry Hall, Lake Forest (Ill.) University, state- 
ment relating to, 622, 
raised standard of, 646. 
Field, Cornelia B., city superintendent, Green 
Bay, Wis., 236. 
Fieid, M. Louise, quoted, 833. 
Field work, statistics of students engaged in, in- 
land-grant colleges, 726, 
Finance, study of, in Cornell University, 664. 
Finances, well managed in Dakota, 96. 
condition of,in Rhode Island, 141. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 230, 231. 
an ease GE school system, statistics of, 
095 
ofgt aon school system, statistics of, 


See also Receipts anil Expenditures. 
Financial history, course of, in Ohio State Col- 
lege, 669. 
Financial statistics, of colleges for women, in- 
completeness of, 584 
Finch, P. V Sarbees, city superintendent, Green- 
field, Mass, 2 
Findlay, Ohio, common school statisties of, 252, 
267, 286, 308, 328, 
comparative statistics of common school's of, 
25. 
Findlay (Ohio) College, statistics of, 690, 707. 
Findley, Samuel ,mentioned, 444, 
Fine and industrial art, special report on Ameri- 
can education in, 6. 
Fine arts, schools of, in France, 1020. 
Finger, Sidney M., State superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction of North Carolina, 88, 
digest of report of, 135-137, 
qucted, 161, 873. 
Finland, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
First Comptroller of the Treasury, decision of, 16, 
Fiscal pies date of close of,in North Carolina, 


Fisher, Gilman C., city superintendent, Wey- 
mouth, Mass., 233. 
Fisk University, new laboratories for, 674. 
statistics of, 692, 710. 
industrial training in, 996, 
Fitch, ee ae” S., city superintendent, Pontiac, 
eh., 234. 
Fitchburg, Mass., small attendance in evening 
schools of, 293, 
statistics of evening schools in, 225. 
coord school statistics of, 244, 262, 278, 300, 
2 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
316, 367, 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Fitts, Edward P., city superintendent, Middle- 
borough, Mass., 233. 
eee gat’ , city superintendent, Grafton, W. 
a., 236 
Flemington, N, J., statement relating to statistics 
of, 385 
Flinn, ed Ap W., mentioned, 673. 
Flint, Mich., common school statisties of, 246, 
263, 280, 301, 323. 
large enrolment in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
348, 569 
Florence, S.C., training of teachers in, 451. 
Florida, density of school population in, 27. 
history of education in, 46-48. 
comnion school statistics of, 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 
digest of school report of, 105-106, 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 224, 
names of city superintendents in, 232, 
common school statistics of cities of, 259, 259, 
278, 294, 316. 
comparative statistics of city common 
schools in, 341, 360, 364, 877. 
receipts of, from Peabody fund, 398. 
statistics of normal schools in, 408, 405, 459, 
460, 465 
training of teachers in, 417. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 485, 486, 490, 
494, 496, 498, 501, 546, 569. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630,634, 680, 698. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 717. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720, 
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Florida—Continued. 
ee of land-grant colleges in, 722, 727, 
(31,7 
tombe aes statistics of college attendance 
in, 75 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 
statistics of kindergartens in, 818. 
statistics of schools forthe deaf in, 915, 947, 950, 
955, 958, 960. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 964, 
966, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928. 
er eal Gee of colored people in, 988, 989,591, 992, 
d 
reading cireles in, 1051. 
monograph on higher education in, 1116. 
Florida State Agricultural College, difficulties 
and present condition of, 48. 
statistics of, 727, 731, 734. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
Florida State Institute for the Blind aid Deaf, 
mention of sketch of, 48. 
Florida State Normal School, De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., statistics of, 459, 465, 
Florida State Normal School, Tallahassee, Fla., 
statistics of, 460, 465 
Florida University, mention of sketch of, 48. 
Flushing, N. Y., common school statistics of, 250, 
265, 284, 305, 326. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


302, 371, 
2 ee W. me city superintendent, Brenham, 
ex. 2: 
Folsom, Channing, city superintendent, Dover, 
N.H., 234. 
Fond du Lac, Wis., ae school statistics of, 
257, 270, 291, 313, 333 
comparative statisties of Coal on Selb of, 
399, 376. 


teachers’ institute in, 456, 
Foose, L. °; 5d city superintendent, Harrisburg, 


Pa. +s BOO. 
Forbes, john J. 20 city superintendent, Carbon- 
dale, Pa. “3 235. 


Foreign countries, statistics ofeducation in, 1012, 
Foreign educators, obituary list of, 1082. 
Foreign languages, schools taught in, in Dakota, 


9. 
some schools taught in, in Minnesota, 116. 
discussion relating to use of, 164. 
eatly introduction of, in the curriculum of 
Wesleyan University, 640. 
instruction in, in University of Mississippi, 


study of, in Brooklyn Collegiate and Poly- 
technic Institute, 666. 

work of Muhlenberg College in, 671. 

study of, in manualtraining schools, 900, 902. 

instruction i in, in Frénch elementary schools, 
90. 


objects of study of, in Scotland, 1024. 
See also French langiiage and German lan- 
guage and Languages, 
Forestry, school of, in France, 1020. 
Forging, appliances for, in ‘manual training 
schools, 900. 
Sce also Manual trainin g. 
Form work, dates of introduction of, in city 
schools, 875. 
Fort Collins, Colo., statement relatitig to statis- 
tics of, 385. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, common school statistics of, 
242, 260, 276, 297, 318. 
comparative statistics of common svthools of," 
344, 366. 
Fort Howard, Wis., common school statistics of, 
257, 270, ‘291, 313, 333. 
comparative statistics of common échiools of, 
359, 876. 
Fort Madison, Iowa, statement relating to sta- 
tistics of, 335. 
Fort Scott, Kans., common school statistics of, 
242 261, 276, "997, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
344, 366, 
Fort Smith, Ark., common school statistics of, 
237, 258, 271, "299, 314. 
comparative statistics of commoti schools of, 
339, 363. 
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Fort Panpe. Ind. t comapent school statistics of, 
1, 260, 275, 296, 317. 
Baicdiative statistics of common schools of, 


3, 365, 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) College of Medicine, statistics 
of, 788, 501. 
Fort Worth, Tex., comimon school statistics of, 
256, 269, 289, 312, 322, 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools of, 
308, ie 
Fort Wrar gcll, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 
Si, 189, 190. 
public school i in, 184. 
compulsory attendance in, 192. 
new school-house in, 193. 
Foster, Luther C., city superintendent, Ithaca, 
Foster, Ww. iB. “eity superintendent, Rockville, 
Conn., 239, 
Fostoria, Ohio, common school statisties of, 252, 
267, 286, 308, 328. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
354, 373. 
Fowler, L.R., city superintendent, Dunmore, 
Pa., 235. 
Framingham, Mass., common school statistics 
of, 244, 262, 278, "300, 321. 
large enrolment in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
346, 367. 
France, manual training in, 829, 830. 
apprentice schools in, 888. 
course of study in higher elementary schools 


of, 903. 

school for the blind in, 912, 

al aspect of industrial training in, 
pte 


educational periodicals in, 1010. 
chief school officer of, 1013, 
public instruction in, "1018. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 
Franciscan College, Santa Barbara, Cal., state- 
ment relating to, 776. 
ee Ky., statement relating to statistics 


of, 335. 

Franklin, Mass., commion school statistics of, 
244, 262, 278, 300, 321, 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 

346, 367. 

ee ag Hie) statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 

Franklin, Pa., statement relating to statistics of, 


Franklin and Marshall College, statistics of, 692, 


Franklin College, Athens, Ga., 
lating to, 644. 
Franklin (Ind) College. establishment of, 50. 
improvements in, 648, 
statistics of, 680, 699. 
Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio, statement 
relating to, 713, 
Franklin Female College, Holly Springs, Miss., 
statistics of, 608, 617. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., statistics 
of, 746, 748. 
Fraunfelter, Elias, city superintendent, Akron, 
Ohio, 235. 
Frederick, Md., common school statistics of, 243, 
262, wane 299, 320. 
‘al statistics of common schools of, 
345, 36 
Frederick (Ald.) Female Seminary, information 
relating to, 597. 
statistics of, 606, 616. 
Fredericksburg, Va., common school statistics 
of, 257, 269, 290, ’312, 333. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
a Os 
Free attendance, legal age for, in the several 
States, 63, 64. 
Free Kindergarten Training Class of Working- 
a s School, New York, N. Y., statistics 
of, 479. 
Free Mission Society of Sweden, schools of, in 
Alaska, 183, 187, 188. 
Free Normal Class, Mission Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis., statistics of, 480, 


information re- 
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Free Normal Kindergarten Class, Cleveland, 
Ohio, statistics of, 480. 
Free public libraries, See Libraries. 
Free schools. See Public schools. 
Free text-book system, recommendation relat- 
ing to, in Delaware, 101. 
recommended for Kansas, 111, 
desired in Louisiana, 112. 
favored but not recommended for New 
Hampshire, 126. 
decided progress of, in New Jersey, 129. 
more cxtensively introduced in Pennsyl- 
vania, 140. 
urged for adoption in Vermont, 151, 152, 
remarks relating to statistics of, 239. 
statistics of, in cities, 258-270. 
favored for Maryland, 426. 
endorsed in New Hampshire, 436, 
necessary to make the schools free, 447, 
law providing for, in Maine, 1103, 11(4. 
popularity of, in Massachusetts, 1107. 
See also Text-books. 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, colleges conducted by, 
637. 


Free-hand drawing. See Drawing. 
Freehold (N. J .) Young Ladies’ Seminary, statis- 
tics of, 608, 618. 
Breen Eis L.A. , city superintendent, Shenadoah, 
a., 23 
Freeport, iil. ugguimion school statisties of, 240, 
25 ’ 25 7 a0, ols. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
312, 365. 
Fremont, Nebr., common school statistics of, 248, 
264, 282) 303, 324, 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
50, 3¢ 
Fremont, Ohio, common school statistics of, 252, 
267, "956, 308, 328. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
Sod, 5 
Frenen, mena N., city superintendent, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., 234. 
French language. schools may be taught in, in 
Louisiana, 113. 
statistics of pupils persning, in secondary 
schools, 482, 483, 484, 485, 4 
statistics of time ‘assigned ig in secondary 
schools, 486-489, 491—193, 5(5. 
study of, in Imperial Technical School, S86. 
instruction in,in French elementary schools, 
908. 


See also Foreign Janguages., 

Frentz School for the ‘Deaf, establishment of, 
944, 

Friesner, W. 31., city superintendent, Los An- 
geles, Cal., "931, 

Frink, C. L., truant officer, North Adams, Mass. 4 
quoted, 220, 

Freebel Normal Institute, Washington, D. C., 
statistics of, 479. 

Freebel Training School for Kindergarteners, 
Philadelphia, Pa., statistics of, 480. 

Frost, Pe M., city superintendent, Hudson,N.Y., 


oe a Md., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 

Fry, H. J .y city superintendent, Jackson, Miss., 
234 


Ha proper place for storing, 97. 
legal provision for, in Louisiana, 113. 
statistics of expenditures for, i in cities, 292- 


mules Chakiés W., State eg ee of pub- 

lic instruction of New Jersey, 
digest of report of, 1168. 

Fuller. Gardiner, city superintendent, Batavia, 
N. ¥., 234. 

Fuller, Henry, secretary of school committee, 
Westfield, Mass., 233, 

Fulton, N. ¥., statement relating to statistics of, 


Fulton (Mo.) Synodical Female College, statis- 
tics of, 60S, 617. 
Funds. See School funds and Permanent funds 
and School revenues. 
Furman University, statistics of, 692, 709. 
Furniture, statistics of expenditure for, by States, 
9g 
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Furniture—Continued. 
statistics of cost of, to total school expendi- 
ture, by States, 85. 
defective character of, in. Louisiana, 112. 
gradual improvements in, in New Jersey, 
12 


repairs may be ordered by commissioner in 
New York, 134. 

statistics of value of, in cities, 271-291. 

statistics of expenditures for, in cities, 292- 
313. 


G. 


ee , Ala., statement relating to statistics of, 
Se 


Gager, Edward B., secretary of school board, 
Derby, Conn., 281. 

Gaill, Richard, city superintendent, Charleston, 
Ww. Va., 236. 

Gainesville, "Fla., common school statistics of, 
239, 259, 278, 294, 316. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 364. 

Gainful occupations, statistics of persons em- 
ployed in, in the North and the South, 
29-81. 

Galena, I1l., common school statistics of, 240, 259, 
274, 295, 317. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 
842, 365. 
Galesburg, Ill., employment of substitute teach- 
ers in, 195. 
causes of irregular attendance in, 217. 
commen school statistics of, 240, 259, 274, 295, 
17 
eee statistics of common schools of, 
manual training in, 862, 881. 
paccmie (Wis.) University, statistics of, 694, 


Galion, Ohio, common school statistics of, 252, 
267, 286, "308, $28. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


354, 
Galeher, a N,, city superintendent, Waco, 
Tex., 236 


Gallatin, Tenn., school system in, 143. 
Gallipolis, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
252, 267, 286, 30S, 328. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
354, 373. 
Galveston, Tex., common school] statistics of, 
256, 269, 290, 312, 332. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
505, 3 
Gammon Seliool of Theology, statistics of, 762, 


Cer, Institute, statistics of, 606, 616. 
Gannon, John M., city superintendent, Ameri- 
cus, Ga., 232. 
Garden work, statistics of students engaged in, 
in land-grant colleges, 726. 
pupils engaged in, in schools for the deaf, 
915. 


instruction in, in Sitka Industrial Training 
School, 1089. 
Gardiner, Mc.,common school statistics of, 243, 
261, 277, 299, 320. 
comme’ statistics of common schools of, 
45, 367. 
gardiner ie statement relating to statistics 
of, 535. 
Gardner, Arthur H., city superintendent, Nan- 
tucket, Rlass., 3 
Gardner, E. c. city ‘superintendent, Naugatuck, 
Conn., 252, 
Gardner, Marcellus, mentioned, 12. 
Garfield Kindergarten Training School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., statistics of, 479. 
eet a crs Wichita, Kans., founding 
ot, 
statistics of, 682, 761. 
Garrard Female College, “SEE relating to, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, statistics of, 762, 770. 
Garrison, Rev. S. O., mentioned, ize 
Gastman, = A., city superintendent, Decatur, 
“9 3 . 


mentioned, 1052, 


INDEX. 


Gates, Charles F., city superintendent, El Do- 
rado, Kans., 232. 

Gates, N. P., city superintendent, Fort Smith, 
Ark | 931, 

Gates College, statistics of, 685, 705. 

Geeting, D. “M., mentioned, 1056, 

General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York, N. Y., sta- 
tisties of, 766, 772. 


Geneseo, UL, statement relating to statistics of, 


Geneva, N. Y., common school statistics of, 250, 
265, 284, 305, 326. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
302, o71. 
Geneva College, statistics of, 690, 708. 
Gene vax (Ohio) Normal School, statistics of, 461, 


Geography, number of pupils studying, in Alas- 
ka, 1 
qacaRoenie value of, 457. 
elementary course in, in New York City, 


study of, in Imperial Technical School, 886. 
tga ue in, in French elementary schools, 
03. 
study, of, by Rhode Island reading circie, 
Geometry, examination of kindergarten teach- 
ers in, 407. 
defects in instruction i in, 458. 
Georgetown (D.C.) College, information relat- 
ing to, 642. 
statistics of, 678, 697. 
Georgetown (Ky. ) College, new gymnasium 
or, 
statistics ‘of, 682, 701. 
Georgetown (Ky.) Female Seminary, statistics 
“of, 606, 615, 
Georgia, mention of history of education in, 39. 
history of education in, 45-46. 
common school statistics of, 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, SI, 82, 84, 83, 86. 
digest of school report ‘of, 106, 107. 
names of city superintendents in, 252. 
common school statistics of cities ‘of, 239, 259, 
273, 295, 316. 
comparative statistics of city common 
schools in, 341, 360, 364, 377. 
receipts of, from Peabody Iund, 397, 398. 
statistics of normal schools in, 406, 472, 476. 
training cf teachers in, 417. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
485, 486, 490, 484, 496, 498, 501, 509, 518, 527, 
536, 537, 547, 548, 569, 570, S571. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 604, 


statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 680, 698. 
colleges of liberal arts in, 64. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 717. 
residence of college students in, 716-720. 
statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 726, 
727, Tal. 734. 
comparative statisties of college attendance 
in, Tal, 754, 755. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
762, 770. 
statistics ‘of law schools in, 777, 778, 781. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of den- 
ee and of pharmacy in, 734, 785, 788, 
2, 500, $03. 
eat res ‘of degrees conferred in, 808. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 818, 819, §23. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
950, 955, 958, 969. 
statistics ‘of industrial schools i in, 9225 
statistics of business colicges in, "928, 939. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, $64, 966, 
968, 970, 971. 
education of colored people in, $83, 989, 991- 
994, 997, 998. 
teachers’ reading circles in, 1052. 
monograph on higher education in, 1i16. 
Georgia Baptist Seminary for Young Ladies, 
“statistics of, 604, 614. 
Georgia College of Eclectic Medicine and Sur- 
wery, Statistics of, 792 
Georgia Methodist Female Coliege, statistics of, 
604, 614. 


INDEX. 


Georgia State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanie Arts, statement relating to, 736. 
Gerard, W. D., city superintendent, Denison, 


Tex. , 236, 
German College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, statistics 
of, 682, 700, 762, 770. 


German Congregational Theological Seminary, 
statistics of, 764, 772. 
German language, some schools taught in, in 
Missouri, 118, 
statistics of pupils pursuing, in secondary 
schools, 482, 483, 484, 485, 490. 
statistics of time assigned to, in secondary 
schools, 486-489, 491-493, 505. 
advanced study in, in Harvard University, 
654. 
in regular course of Muhlenberg College, 671. 
* study of, in Imperial Technical School, 886. 
See also Foreign languages. 
German Lutheran Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, 
statistics of, 766, 774. 
German Presbyterian Theological School of the 
North-West, statisties of, 762, 770. 
German Theological School of Newark, Bloom- 
field, N.J., statistics of, 764, 772. 
German Wallace College, statistics of, 690, 707. 
German-English Colleze, Galena, Ti. oF statistics 
of, 680, 699. 

Germany, manual training in, 831. 
professional schools in, 888. 
educational periodicals i in, 1010. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 

1016, 1018, 
Gethsemane Kindergarten Training Class, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., statistics of, 479. 
Gifts. See Benefactions. 
Gilbert Haven School of Theology (New Or- 
leans, ie. , University), statistics of, 762,770. 
Gillette, VY. hes as city superiniendent, Tucson, 
Ariz., 23 
Gilman, Arthur, quoted, 505. 
Gilman, D.C., president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, quoted, 52. 
aad pier Pa., statement relating to statistics 
Oo 30 
Girls, statistics of private secondary schools for, 
"488, 496, 507-524. 
in manual training schools, 904. 
ae & C., city superintendent, Lynchburg, 
&., 235. 
Gleason, J. C., chairman school committee, 
Rockland, Mass., 283. 
eeocuge (Ohio) Female College, statistics of, 
610, 619. 
Gloucester, Mass., common schoo! statistics of, 
244, 262, 278, 309, 321. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
316, S63. 
suspension of kindergarten in, §22, 
tool instruction in, 845. 

Gloucester, N.J., long’ experience of teachers in, 
statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
common school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, 805, 

325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
351, 371. 
Gloversville, N. ¥., common school statistics of, 
250, 265, 284, 305, 326. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
do2, 371. 
Goho, S. O., city superintendent, Milton, Pa., 
2e5, 
Gold Hill, Nev., work of high school i ial, SAB 
common school statistics of, 245, 264, 282, 304, 
325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
50, 370. 
Gonzaga College, information relating to, 648. 
statistics of, 678, 697. 
Goodwin, A. C. ., city superintendent, Owens- 
borough, Ky., 283. 

Goodwin, Jo oseph O., secretary board of visitors 
and acting visitor, East Hartford, Conn., 
Vea. 

Berdon. NY. a city superintendent, Oshicosh, 

is., 

Gorton, CGhatiss E., city superintendent, Yonk- 

Ges als Mog quoted, Bilas 
mentioned, 233, 
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Gorton, J. Irving, city superintendent, Sing 
Sige \Gee oo 
Goshen, Ind. Sognimion school statistics of, 241, 
260, 2 20a, "9296, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
ee 865. 
‘. Y., statement relating to statistics of, 


Gotwale, Joseph K., city superintendent, Nor- 


ristown, Pa., 235. 
Gould, Royal E., city superintendent, Biddeford, 


Me., 2 

Government aid to education. See National aid 
and State aid. 

Government schools for Indians, statistics of, 
1002, 1004. 


Grabowski, Arthur, principal of Haskell Insti- 
tute, mentioned, 11. 
Graded schools, satisfactory condition of, in Da- 
kota, 100. 
law permitting, in Louisiana, 113. 
thorough work done by, in Nebraska, 122. 
number of, increasing in Rhode Island, 140. 
establishment of, in Tennessee, 145. 
may be established in Utah, 149. 
discussion relating to, 162. 
prosperity of, in Vermont, 151. 
See also Grading and City schools. 
Grading, outline for, in Kansas, 111. 
shouid not be inflexible, 122. 
plan of, suggested for Virginia, 1112. 
&ee also Graded schools and Classification. 
Graduate department of Columbia College, 
growth of, 665. 
Grae students, proportion of, in colleges, 
lace 


in universities, statistics of, 624, 627. 

increased number of, in Harvard University, 
655. 

course for, in Marietta College, 670. 

Graduates, from colleges, may receive teachers’ 

certificates in New York, 134 

from nermal schools, service of, as teachers, 
3599, 

from le: nornial schools, statistics of, 403, 
464-471. 

from private normal schools, statistics cf, 


from normal schools, proportion of, in Min- 
nesota teaching corps, 431 

from normal schools, teachers’ Hcenses for, 
in Minnesota, 431. 

from normal schocls, proportion of, in teach- 
ing corps of New Jersey, 436. 

from colieges for women, statisties of, 585 
565, 604-615. 

from University of California, total number 


10) fe 

from Johns Hopkins University, work of, 
652. 

number of, from University of Minnesota 
650, 

from University of Pennsylvania, increased 
nuinber of, 671. i 

from schools of theology, statistics of, 759, 
761-769. 

from law schools, statistics of, 777-780. 

from schools of medicine, ete., statistics of, 
784-799, 

from manual training 
eareer of, 907. | 

from nurses’ training schools, statisties of, 
941-943. 


schools, subsequent 


| Graduation fees, statistics of, in colleges for wo- 


men, o9t. 
in colleges of liberal arts, 696-712, 
in land-grant colleges, 733. 
in schoois ofscience, 747, 748. 
iu schools of theology, 770-715. 
in law schools, 781, 752. 
in schools of medicine, etc., 800-806. 
Grafton, 35 ; statement relating to statistics 
of, 
Grafton, V ¥. Va., common school statistics of, 
257 LOOy Col oligeacos 
comparative statistics of common scLools of, 
D9, 376. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Graham, A. H., city "superintendent, Columbus, 
Ingen cos. 
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Graham, J. W., city superintendent, Clarksville, 
Tenn., 236. 

Grammar, number of pupils studying, in Alaska, 
190 Z 


paper on instruction in, 430, 
necessary amount of study of, 457. 
See also English language. 
Grand Forks, Dak., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335. 
Grand Haven, Mich., common school statistics 
of, 246, 263, 280, 802, 323. 
ae ae statistics of common schools of, 
48 
Grand Island, Nebr., common schoolstatistics of, 
248, 264, 282, 304, 325. 
con pans iye statistics of common schools of, 
50, 370. 
Grand Junction, Colo., Indian school at, 1001. 
Grand Eom; Mich., statistics of evenin g schools 
in, 225. 
common school statistics of, 246, 253, 280, 302, 
SUBL 


copmparatiee statistics of common schools of, 
48 
Grand River College, statisties of, 686, 704. 
Grand Traverse College, statistics of, 684, 703. 
Granger, Rev. A. H..city superintendent, Bur- 
rillville, R. I., 286. 
Granger Place School, Canandaigua, N. Y., sta- 
tistics of, 608, 618. 
Grant Memorial University, information relat- 
ing to, 674. 
statistics of, 692, 709. 
Granville (Ohio) Female College, statistics of, 
610, 619. 
Grass Valley, Cal., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335. 
Great Barrington, Mass,, common school statis- 
ties of, 244, 262, 278, 300, 321. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
346, 368. 
Great Britain, statistics of elementary education 
in, 1014, 1016, 1018. 
instruction in science and art in, 1022. 
Greek, statistics of pupils pursuing, in secondary 
schools, 482, 483, 484, 485, 490. 
statistics of time "assigned to, in secondary 
schools, 486-489, 491-493, 505. 
required for admission to University of North 
Dakota, 644. 
as an elective in Columbia College, 665. 
required for admission to Amherst College, 


te 
study of, in Imperial Technical School, 886. 
See also Languages. 
Green, J. M.., ; principal of schools, Long Branch, 
aN. day 23 
Green, John M., mentioned, 873. 
Green, Dr. S. A., mentioned, 451. 
Green’ Bay, Wis., common ‘school statistics of, 
Saf, ach Nl, "218, 333. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
809, 376. 
Green Island, N. Y., common schoo! statistics 
of, 250, 265, 284, 306, 326. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
302, 371. 
Greencastie, Ind., common school statisties of, 
241, 260, 275, "296, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 365. 
Greene, Freeman, ae city superintendent, Al- 
bion, N. Ne, 
Greenfield, ee on school statistics of, 
244, 262, 278, 300, 321. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


Greensborough (N. C.) Female College, infor- 
mation relating to, 600, 
statistics of, 610, 618, 
Greensborough (N C.) Law School, statement 
relating to, 783. 
Greensburg, Pa., statement relating to statistics 


of, 336. 
Greenslade, J. M., city superintendent, Lima, 
Ohio, 235. 
Greenville, Ohio, statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 339 
Greenville, Pa., common schoo! statistics of, 254, 
68, 287, 309, 330. 


INDEX. 


Greenville, Pa.—Continued. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
350, 374 
Greenville, S. C., new school-house in, 148. 
common schoo] statistics of, 253, 269, 289, 311, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
7 
cost of tuition i in, 862. 
Greenville and Tusculum (Tenn.) College, sta- 
tistics of, 694, 710. 
Greenville (S. C.) Female College, statistics oi, 
610, 619, 
Greenwich, Conn., common school statistics of, 
238, 258, 272, 293, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
340, 363. 
Greenwood, J. M., city superintendent, Kansas 
City, Mo., od, 
Griffin, Ga., statement regarding statistics of, 335. 
Griffin’ (Ga.) Female College, statistics of, 604, 
614 


Griggs, TZ. K., city superintendent, Westbrook, 
Me., 233. 
Griswold College, information relating to, 643. 
statistics of, 682, 699. 
Comet. M., city superintendent, Lhillicothe, 
a10., 234. 
Gabon. ee ., statement relating to statistics 


Ciien "Pollgee Dak., statistics of normal de- 
partment of, 415. 
Grounds, new law relating to,in New York,134, 
statistics of value of, in cities, 271-291. 
of public normal schools, statistics of value 
of, 464-171. 
of a normal schools, statistics of value 
of, 472. 
Sce also Grounds and buildings, 
Grounds and buildings, statistics of expendi- 
ture for, by States, 82. 
statistics of ratio of cost of, to total school 
expenditure, by States, 85. 
statistics of expenditure for, in cities, 292- 
313. 


- of secondary schools, statistics of value of, 


496-501, 518-524, 536-542, 568-582. 
of colleges for women, 585, 595, 614-621. 
of universities, 624, 627. 
of colleges of liberal arts, 630, 696-712, 
of land-grant colleges, 722, 734. 
* ofschools of science, 744, 747-749. 
of schools of theology, 760, 770-775. 
of law schools, 777, 731, 789, 
of schools of medicine, ete., 784-787, 800-808. 
See also Grounds and Buildings. 
Grove City (Pa.) College, new building for, 672. 
statistics of, 692, 709. 
Grover, Emery, chairman school committee, 
Needham, Mass., 233. 
Guatemala, statistics of elementary education 
in, 1014, 1016, 1018. 
Gulf States, Taonographs in preparation upon 
education in, 54. 
Gunnison, Rev. Almon, mentioned, 667. 
Gwynne, "Robert, city superintendent, 
xD wae 
Gymnasium, provision of, for Colby University, 


Salem, 


of Harvard University, additions to, 656. 

of Westminster College, 661. 

erection of, for Buchtel College, 669. 

erection of, for Ohio Wesleyan University, 
670. 

Gymnastics, importance of, 179. 

variety of, needed in normal scliools, 394. 

instruction i in, in French elementary schools, 
903, 


Sce also Physical training. 


if, 


Hackensack, N.J., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335. 
Hagerstown, Md., common school statistics of, 
243, 262, 277, 299, 320, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 367. 


7 INDEX. 


Hahnemann Hospital College of San Francisco, 
statistics of, 794, S02. 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Chi- 
eago, II)., statisties of, 794, 802. 
Halinemann Medical College and Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa., statistics of, 794, 802. 
Hahnemann Medical College of Sau Francisco, 
statement relating to, 806, 
alley, V NV Ns city superintendent, La Porte, 
nd., 232. 
mentioned, 420, 817. 
quoted, 840. 
“acres Alaska, statisties of schools of, 181, 189, 
1¢ 


public school in, 184. 
Haish Manual Training School, vbjects of train- 
ing in, 891. 
statistics of, §93, 896, 898, 900, 904, 909. 
Half-day sessions, not favored in District of Co- 
lumbia, 102, 108. 
discussion relating to, 199. 
Hall, ve , city superintendent, Cadillac, Mich., 


Hall, I. Freeman, city superintendent, Leomin- 
ster, Mass., "033. 
Hall, Marshall P., quoted, 162. 
Hall, Prof. Stanley G., mentioned, 653. 
Halliwell, H. W., secretary of school board, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., quoted, 176, 
Ialsey. L. R., city superintendent, Battle Creek, 
Mich., 233. 
' Hamburg, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
Hamilton, E. J., city superintendent, Oswego, 
ENE Y.nfe0o. 
Hamilton, I. M., city superintendent, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, 235. 
Hamilton, "Paul, mentioned, 45. 
Hamilton, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
253, 267, 286, 308, 828. 
ae statistics of common schools of, 
ey oF 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N, Y 
relating to, 667. 
statistics of, 688, 706. 
Hamilton (Tex.) College, statistics of, 694, 711. 
Hamilton Female College, Lexington, Ky., sta- 
tistics of, 606, 615. 
Hamilton (N.Y. ) Theological Seminary, statis- 
ties of, 766, 772. 
Hamline (Minn. 5) University, information relat- 
ing to, 660. 
statistics of, 634, 708. 
Borapton College, Louisville, Ky., statistics of, 
06, 615. 
Hampton (Va.) Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute, statistics of, 463, 470. 
statistics of, 724, 726, 727,732, 734. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 729. 
ee gon widney College, mention of sketch of, 


Y., information 


statistics of, 694, 711. 
Hannibal, Mo., common school statistics of, 247, 
* 264, 531, 303, 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 370. 
Hancock, John, State commissioner of common 
schools of Ohio, &8. 
digest of report of, 1110. 
Hancock, John,city superintendent, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, 235. 
Hand work, relation of, to education, 836, 
course in, in Moline, Ill., $42. 
See also Manual training. 
Hanover College, establishment of, 50. 
benefactions to, 647. 
statistics of, 680, 699. 
Hardie, Thomas, secretary, Dubuque, Iowa, 232. 
Hardin College, ‘statistics of, 608, 617. 
Hardy, Albert, city superintendent, La Crosse, 
936, 


Wis., 

Harlan, David W., city superintendent, Wil- 
mington, Del., 232. 

Harman, David A., city superintendent, Hazle- 
ton, Pa., 235 

Harper, Dr. Robart F., mentioned, 639. 

Harper, Prof. William R., mentioned, 639. 

Harrington, H. M., city superintendent, Bridge- 
port, Conn., 231, 
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Harris, Dr. W. be ome, 34, 868. 
mentioned, 413 

Varrisburg, Pa, x lew schocl-house i jn, 139. 
statistics of evening seliools in, 9965, 
conlmon sclioo} statistics of, 254, 268, 287, 309, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
56, 874. 
Harrison, Geveral William Henry, mentioned, 
53. 


Harrison, N. J., statistics of evening scliools in, 
226. 
common school statistics of, 249, 295, 283, 
3, 320. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
351, 371. 
Hart, James R ., city superintendent, Union City, 
Ind., 
Heaton, esa ., Statistics of evening schoolsin, 
conte scliool statistics of, 238, 258, 272, 293, 
315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
340, 363. 
Hartford (Conn.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 
604, 614. 
Hartford (Conn.) Theological Seminary, statis- 
ties of, 761, 770. 
Hartsville (Ind.} College, statistios of, 680, 699. 
Hartwick Seminary, statistics of theological 
department of, 756, 772. 
Hartzler, J. C., city superintendent, Newark, 
Ohio, 235. 
Harvard Annex, advancement of higher educa- 
tion of women by, 586. 
information relating to, 587. 
Harvard College, education of women in, 587. 
ao f° course for professional students i in, 
vis) 
Harve University, mention of history of, 46. 
statistics of, 624, 684, 703. 
information relating to, 654. 
Statistics of dental department of, 796, 804. 
statistics of medical school of, 790, 801. 
Harvey, A., city superintendent, Paris, Ill., 232. 
Harvey, E. B., city superintendent, Westbor- 
ough, Mass., 233. 
Harvey, G. I., city superintendent, Ottawa, 


Kans., 233. 
Hastings E. aie , city superintendent, Delphos, 
Ohio, 235, 


Hastings, Nebr, common school statistics of, 
248," 264, 282, 304, 325. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 350, 370. 
Hastings College of Law (University of Califor- 
nia), statistics of, 778, 781. 
Hatch, William E., city superintendent, New 
Bedford, Mass., 233. 
Hatch act relating to agricultural experiment 
stations, effect of, 728. 
text of, 729. 
Haven, Aaron §., city superintendent, Cranston, 
Haven, W. L. R., city superintendent, Morris- 
town, N. J., 234. 
Haverford (Pa.) College, information relating 
to, 672. 
statistics of, 692, 709. 
Haverhill, Mass., statistics of evening schools 
in, 225. 
common school statistics of, 244, 262, 279, 300, 
321. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 347, 368. 
Haverhill (Mass.) Training School, statistics of, 


Haverstraw, 'N. Y., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 335. 

Hawaii, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018, 

Hawkins, W. Te: city superintendent, Nevada, 
Mo., 2 

Hayes, Hon. R. B., mentioned, 914. 

Haygood, Dr. A. G., quoted, 990, 995. 

Hays, James Bie, city superintendent, Winfield, 
Kans., 

Hazleton, Pa., statistics of evening schools in, 
22 
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Hazleton, Pa.—Continued. 
common school statistics of, 254, 268, 287, 310, 
830, 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 356, 374. 
Heating school-houses, pernicious methods of, 
215. 
Heatly, James, city superintendent, Green Isl- 
and, N. Y., 234 
Heavens, F. J., city superintendent, Walling- 
ford, Conn., 232, 
ap Sake introduction of, as a senior elective, 


651 
Hebrew Technical Institute, New York, N. Y., 
statistics of, 746, 747, 893, 896, 898, S00, 904, 
$09. 
objects of, 890. 
origin of, 894, 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, statis- 
tics of, 765, 774. 
Hedding College, statistics of, 680, 698. 
Heidelberg College, statistics of, 690, 707. 
Herds Mere: Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
600, ¢4 
Helena, Ark., common school statistics of, 237, 
258, 271, 292, 314. 
cone statistics of common schools 


of, 339, 56: 
Heller, Pace city superintendent, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., 236. 


Helping haJJs, at Emory College, 645. 
Henderson, J. W., city superintendent, 2 
Miss., 234. 
EES Le IOns Ky., statement relating to statistics 
of, : 
Herkimer, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
250, 265, 284, 306, $26. 
comprare statistics of common schools of, 
pe oul 
Hesperian College, statistics of, 678, 697. 
Hess, A. F., school superintendent of Jefferson 
County, W. Va., quoted, 160, 
Hiatt, Amos, city superintendent, Des Moines, 
east side, Iowa, 232. 
Higbee, E.E.. State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Pennsylvania, &8. 
digest of report of, 139. 
quoted, 160, 170, 176, 446. 
High schools, establishment of, for counties de- 
sired in "California, 94, 
satisfactory condition of, in Dakota, 100. 
desired in every hundred in Delaware, 101, 
needs of, in District of Columbia, 103. 
law permitting establishment of, in Louisi- 
ana, 113. 
useful work of, in Minnesota, 116. 
good work done by, in} Nevada, TRS 
benefits arising from, in Rhode Island, 142, 
needed in each county, i in Texas, 148, 
eet ag inferiority of, in West Virginia, 
o4.. 
large number of, in Wisconsin, 156. 
necessary to a system of education, 163. 
statistics of, in cities, 314-334. 
oe relating to comparative statistics 
of, 338. 
comparative statistics of, in cities, 389-361. 
*® proportion of teachers educated in, 401, 
relation of normal schools to, 432. 
associations of officers of, 506. 
establishment of, in Colorado, 1094. 
Vas permitting establishment of, in Illinois, 
_ 1098 
appreciation of, in Indiana, 1101. 
increasing importance of, in Maine, 1104. 
recommendations relating to, in Maryland, 


Natchez, 


De 

progress of, in Massachusetts, 1106. 

See also Secondary schools and Academies 
and Public high schools, 

Higher education, the establishment of institu- 

tions for, 52. 

relation of elementary education to, 54. 

provision for, in country schools, 179, 

desired for the blind, 962. 

in France, 1020. 

in the North-West Territory, 1039. 

effect of monographs of Bureau of Educa- 
tion upon, 1115. 

See also Colieges and Universities. 


INDEX. 


Higher mathematies, study of, in manual train- 
ing schools, 900, 902. 

Highland Institute, Hillsborough, Ohio, state- 
ment relating to, 622. 

Sy shisad (IKkans.) University, statistics of, 6S2, 


Hillsborough (Ohio) Female College, endow- 
ment fund of, 601, 
statistics of, 610, 619. 
Hillsdale (Mich.) College, statistics of, 684, 703 
Hinceks, Dr. Edward, publication of writings of, 
653 


Hine, Charles D., secretary of State board 
of education of Counecticut, $8. 
mentioned, 115, 
quoted, 157. 
digest of report of, 1095. 
Hingham, Mass., examinations i in, 207. 
ee school statistics of, 245, 262, 279, 300, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
7 008, 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
official opinion of manual training in, &64. 
Hinsdale, B. H., mentioned, 659. 
Hiram (Ohio) College, statistics of, 690, 707. 
Historical monographs, objects of, 54. 
History, number of pupils studying, in Alaska, 
199. 
must be taught in grammar schools, 458. 
course in, in Ohio State University, 669. 
elementary course in, in New York City, 355. 
study of, in Imperial Technical School, &86. 
in manual training schools, 900, $02. 
in French elementary schools, 908. 
by Illinois reading circle, 1053. 
by Rhode Island reading circle, 1072. 
History of American education, plan of prepa- 
ration of, 35. 
History of education, study of, in Indiana teach- 
ers’ institutes, 384. 
examination of kindergarten teachers in, 


407. 
History of Federal and State aid to education, 
monograph on, 56-59. 
History of Harvard University, mentioned, 46. 
History of higher education in Virginia, dcserip- 
tion of monograph on, 35. 
in North Carolina, 40, 
in South Carolina, 42. 
in Georgia, 45, 
in Florida, 46. 
in Indiana, 49. 
in Wisconsin, 53. 
History of the College of William and Mary, in- 
terest awakened by, 36. 
Hitchcock, F. E., secretary of school committee, 
Rockland, Me., 233. 
Hiwassee Coilege, new edifice for, 675. 
statistics of, 632, 7 
Hobart College, slistes of, 688, 706. 
Hoboken, N. J., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
official opinion of manual training in, 867. 
manual training in, 882. 
Hodges, John O., city ‘superintendent, Lexing- 
ton, Ry. ’ 983, 
Hoffman, Hon. N. W., quoted, 426. 
Hoffman, Pee H., city superintendent, Columbia, 
Pa., 
Hoffeanth, WV. Fe city superintendent, Washing- 
ton, Ind. 
Hogg, Alex., city superintendent, Fort Worth, 
BING Nery 256. 
Hoitt, Ira G., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of California, 88, 
digest of report of, 94-95. 
quoted, 159, 165, 171, 180, 878. 
Holcombe, J. W., State "superintendent of public 
instruction of Indiana, mentioned, 115, 
1060. 
quoted, 157. 
Holcombe, John W., chief clerk of Bureau of 
Education, mentioned, 12. 
Holden, Dr. E. S., mentioned, 637. 
Holden, Fox. city superintendent, Plattsburg, 
N. Y., 235. 
Holidays, legal, in New Jersey, 129. 
efiect of, upon attendance, 21S, 
Hollins (V a.) Institute, statistics of, 612, 620. 


ve oe. 


INDEX. 


Holmes, G. K., chairman of school committee, 
Great Barrington, Mass., 233, 
Holyoke, Mass., physical training in, 211. 
statistics of evening schools in, 225, 
common school statistics of, 215, 262, 279, 300, 
321. : 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
manual] training in, 864. 
Homeopathic Hospital College, Cleveland, 
Ohio, statistics of, 794, 802. 
Hom«ceopathic Medical College of Missouri, sta- 
tisties of, 794, 802. 
Homeepathic Medical College of the University 
of Michigan, statistics of, 794, 802. 
Homeopathic Medical Department, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, statistics of, 794, 802, 
Homeopathic school of medicine, See Medi- 
cine. 
Honesdale, Pa., common school statistics of, 254, 
268, 287, 310, 330. 
' large enrolment in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
356, 374. 
summer normal school at, 447. 
Honorary degrees, statistical summary of, 807- 


See also Degrees. 
‘Honors, method of conferring, in Columbia Col- 
« lege, 665. 
Hook, James S., State school commissioner of 
Georgia, 88, 
digest of repert of, 106. 
quoted, 167, 1 
Eoonal: Alaska, a atidiics of schools of, 181, 189, 
90. 
school in, 187. 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., common school statistics 
of, 250, 265, 284, 306, 326, 
large enrolment in, 337. 
eave statistics of common schools of, 
352, 371. 
_ Hope College, Holland, Mich., course of study 
in, 659. 
statistics of, 684, 703. 
Hope Institute, statistics of, 694, 711. 
Hopkinsville, Ky., causes of irregular attend- 
ance in, 217, 
Soueon school statistics of, 243, 261, 277, 298, 
Bho 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 366. 
Hopkinton, Mass., common school statistics of, 
245,262, 279, 300, 821. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368, 
Hopper, Zephaniah, president Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., quoted, 212, 
Horace } alt School forthe Deaf, notes relating 
6 
Hornbe: ger, J. pte. city superintendent, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., 23 
Hornellsville, INEGY.., common school statistics of, 
250, 265, "984, 306, 326. 
Fomparative statistics of comnion schools of, 
7. 

Horseback riding, place of, in education, 394, 
Horticulture, instruction in, in Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 739. 

study of, in France, 1020. 
Hospital College of Medicine (Central Univer- 
sity), Louisville, Ky., statistics of, 788,801. 
Hot Springs, Ark., common school statistics of, 
2387, 258, 271, 299, 314, 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools of, 
339, 363. 
Hotchkiss, H. V., city superintendent, Mead- 
ville, Pa., 285. 
* Hotel Cluny Kindergarten Normal Class, Bos- 
ton, Mass., statistics of, 479. 
Hough, Prof. George NY... mentioned, 645. 
es of Refuge, Philadelphia Pa., removal of, 
7 
Household economy, should be taught in Penn- 
sylvania, 140. 
taught in Lake Erie Female Seminary, 601. 
statistics of students pursuing, in land-grant 
colleges, 726. 
Houston, Tex., common school statistics of, 
256, 269, 290, 312, 332, 
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Houston, Tex.—Continued. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
308, 379. 
Hovey, Miss Marian, mentioned, $15, 
Howard College, Birmin gham, Ala., statistics 
of, 678, 696. 
Howard Female College, Fayette, Mo., statistics 
of, 608. 617. 
eae Normal School, Cuthbert, Ga., statistics 
of, 472, 476. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., statis- 
ties of, 678, 697. 
statistics of Medical Department of, 788, 800. 
statistics of Dental Department of, 794, 804. 
industrial training in, 997. 
Howe, H. H., city superintendent, Carson City, 


Nev., 284. 
Howe, M. E., city superintendent, Salem, Ohio, 
235. 


Howell, David, city supermrengent, Lansing 
Mich. An quoted, 106 
How a Alaska, statistics of schools of, 181, 189, 
190. 


public schools in, 184, 
inaccessibility of. 191. 
Flowle Raggso) eity superintendent, Chicago, 
PAE 
Hubbard, Jesse, city superintendent, Menomi- 
nee, Mich., 234. 
Hudson, N. Y., common school statistics of, 250, 
265, 284, 306, 326. 
comparative *statistics of common schools 
of, 352, 371. 
Huffaker, F. F. M., city superintendent, Gold Hill, 
Vev., 234, 
Huffaker, F M., city superintendent, Virginia 
City, Nev.. 234. 
Hull, Wm.B., city superintendent, Canton, Ill., 
282, 


Humanities, time devoted to, in University of 
Wisconsin, 676. 
Humboldt, Iowa, manual training in, 863, 881. 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878, 
879. 
Humrich, C. P., secretary of school board, Car- 
isle, Pa., 235. 
Hundred system desired in Delaware, 101. 
Hungary, school age of, 1912. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 
Hunt, Charles L., eify superintendent, Brain- 
‘tree, Mass., 333. 
Hunt, ee y city superintendent, Medford, Mass., 


Hunt. Eh. ., city superintendent, 
‘Mass., 233. 
Hat nen Pa., statement relating to statistics 


Winchester, 


Huntsville, ‘Ala., statement relating to statistics 


of, 83 
Huntsville (Ala.) Female College, statistics of, 
604, 61 
Huntsville (Ala.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 
604, 614. 
Hurlbut, Rey. J.L., city superintendent, Plain- 
field, N.J., 23 34, 
Hutchinson, Kans., causes of irregular attend- 
ance in, 217, 
common school statistics of, 242, 261, 276, 297, 
319. 
large enrolment in, 3387. 
eomparative statistics of common schools of, 
344, 366, 
Hutchison, Prof. J.C., mentioned, 646. 
Hutton, Chas. E., city superintendent, Santa 
Rosa, Cal., 231. 
Hutton, Frank, city superintendent, Du Bois, 
Pa., 235. 
ution eve principal of schools, Passaic, N. 
Huxley, Professor, mentioned, 836, 837. 
Hyatt, Col. Charles E., mentioned, 672. 
Hyatt, 2} ae .AL., city superintendent, ‘Eufaula, Ala., 
2 
Hyde, Wm. Waldo, acting school visitor, Hart- 
ford, Conn., 231. 
Hyde pes Mass., statistics of evening schools 
in, 225. 
Maer school statistics of, 245, 262, 279, 300, 
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Hyde Park, Mass.—Continued. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
Hygicne, taught in Louisiana, 118. 
examination of kindergarten teachers in, 
407. 
department of, in Amherst College, 657. 
See also Physiology and hygiene. 


i. 


Idaho, common school statistics of, 62, 64, 66, 68, 
69, 71, 78, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, $5, 87. 
digest of school report "of, 107-111. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 490, 495, 
497, 499, 501, 548, 571. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 75: 
Ilion, N. Y., common school statistics of, 250, 
266, 284, 306, 326. 
large enrolment i in, 337. 
a Statistics of common schools of, 
Illinois, mention of history of education in, 39. 
preparation of monograph on education in, 
common school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87. 
statement relating to school eee of, 11. 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 2 
names of city superintendents i Ine oes 
common school statistics of cities of, 239, 259, 
274, 295, 316. 
comparativestatistics ofcity common schools 
in, 342, 360, 364, 377. 
programme of institute work i in, 385. 
statistics of normal schools in, ‘408, 405, 406, 
460, 465, 472, 476. 
statistics’ of kindergarten training schools 
in, 408, 479. 
training of teachers in, 418. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
485, 486, 490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 509, 518, 519, 
527, 537, 549, 571. 
Statence of colleges for women in, 585, 604, 


statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 680, 698. 

colleges of liberal arts in, 645. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 719. 

residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 

statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 

726, 727, 731, 734. 

comparative 'statistics of college attendance 
in, 752, 754. 

previous training of professional studentsin, 


statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 

762, 770. 

statistics of law schools in, 777, 778, 781. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 784, 785, 786, 787, 788, 
792, 794, 796, 798, 800, 801, 803, 804, 805, 806. 

statistics "of degrees conferred i in, 808. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 817, 818, 819, 
823. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
950, 955, 958, 960. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 965, 
966, 968, 970, 971. 

statistics of schools for the feeble-minded i in, 
919, 973, 975-977. 

statistics of industrial schools in, 922 

statistics of business colleges in, "928, "930, 

Are of nurses’ training school in, 941, 

statistics of reform schools in, 980, 982, 981, 


education of colored people in, 994. 
educational periodicals in, 1006 
number of colleges in, 1041. 
organization of colleges in, 1045. 
teachers’ reading circles in, 1052. 
digest of school report of, 1097. 
Tllinois College, statistics of, 680, 699. 
Dilinois College of Pharmacy (North-Western 
University), statistics of, 796, 804. 
Illinois Female College, statistics of, G04, 615, 
Tllinois Institution for the Education of the 
Blind, notes relating to, 962, 


INDEX. 


tar, State Normal University, statistics o: 


Illinois W esley an University, laboratory facili 
ties of, 645. 
statistics of, 680, 698. 
Tiliteracy, disappearing from Florida, 105. 
absence of, from Switzerland, 1025. 
Immaculate Conception Academy, Davenport, 
Iowa, statistics of, 604, 615. 
Immigration, to Alabama, hindered by poo 
school facilities, 90. 
Imperial Technical School, Moscow, Russia, sy: 
tem of instruction in, 829. 
a model for American manual trainin 
schools, 857, 
organization and work of, 885. 
Improvement, progress of, during the year, 33, 
a a expenses, statistics of, in cities, 292- 
in city manual training schools, 878. 
See also Expenditures. 
Income, of University of California, 637. 
of Indiana University, new source of, 646. 
of Johns Hopkins University, decrease in, 
59 


of Rutgers College, sources of, 662. 
how secured by Central Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, 673. 
Incomes of colleges, sources of, 622, 623. 
Incomes, statistics of, of public normal schools, 


461-471. 
of private normal schools, 476, 478. “s 
of secondary schools, 496-501, 518-524, 586-512, 
568-582. 


of colleges for women, 585, 595, 614-621. 
of universities, 624, 627. 
of colleges of liberal arts, 630, 696-712. 
of land-grant colleges, 722, 734. 
of schools of science, 743, 744, 747-749. 
of schools of theology, 760, 770-775. 
of law schools, 777, 781, 782. 
of schools of medicine, etc., 784-787, 800-806. 
of industrial schools, 929,1 
See also Receipts and School revenues. 
Incorporated school boards, remarks relating to, 
in Delaware, 101. 
Incorrigible pupils, discussion relating to, 219 
Indebtedness, statistics of expenditure for pay- 
ment of, by States, 82. 
recommendation relating to, in Idaho, 109. 
statistics of payments on, in cities, 292-313. 
Independence, ae common school statistics 
of, 242, 261, 276, 297, 319. 
large ci olment in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
344, 366. 
Independence, Mo., common school statistics of, 
247, 264, 281, 903, 324, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 370. 
India, education in, 1030. 
Indian Territory, statistics of secondary schools 
in, 483, 484, 495, 497, 499, 501, 509, 519, 527, 
537, 549, 571. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 634, 
distribution of college students of, 714, 718. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 
statistics of business instruction in, 929. 
See also Indians. 
Indiana, mention of history of education in, 39. 
description of monograph on education in, 
49-53 ¢ 
common school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 67, 69, 
FO), 22, Gen (Os Alin Uy 80, SL. 82, 84, 85, 87. 
decreased ‘enrolment in, 64. 
statement relating to school report of, 111. 
township districts in, 157. 
names of city superintendents i SDL, Se, 
common scliool statistics of cities of, 241, 260, 
275, 296, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools in, 
348, 360, 365, 377. 
programme of teachers’ 
334. 


institutes in, 383, 


statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
460, 465, 472, 476. 

statistics of kindergarten training schools 
in, 408, 479. 

training of teachers in, 420, 
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Indiana—Continued. 

statistics of sccondary schools in, 483, 485, 
486, 490, 195,497, 499, 501, 509, 519, 527, 537, 
519, 571. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 604, 
615. 

taxation for University of, 623. 

statistics of colleges of liberal artg in, 628, 630, 
634, 680, 698. 

colleges of liberal arts in, G46. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 719. 

residence of students in colleges of, 716-4 20. 

ge ane of land-grant colleges in ee, 7 jad, 

MeG, 127, jos, (ok. 

eerictics of schools of science in, 744, 745, 747. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752, 754. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
Coe, FUL 

wince of law schools in, 777, 778, 781. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 784, 785, 786, 787, 788, 

792, 794, 796, S01, 803, 504, 805. 

Species of degrees conferred i in, 808. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 817, 818, 819, 
$23 


statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
951, 955, 958, 960. 

statistics of schools for the feeble-minded in, 
SL ri 

statistics of business colleges in, 928, 930, 932. 

statistics of nurses’ training school in, 941, 
912 


statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 965, 966, 
968, 970, 971. 
education of colored people in, 988, $89, 994. 
educational periodicals in, 1006, 
number of colleges in, 1041. 
_ organization of colleges in, 1044. 
teachers’ reading circles in, 1056. 
digest of school report of, 1100, 
Indiana Academy of Science, information relat- 
ing to, 647. 
Indiana Dental ‘College. statistics of, 794, 804. 
Indiana Eclectic Medical College, statistics of, 
792, 802. 
Indiana Kindergarten and Primary Normal 
School, statistics of, 479. 
Indiana Normal College, statistics of, 460, 465. 
pecanay (Pa.) Normal School, statistics ‘of, 462, 
69 


Indiana Reading Circle, activity of, 420. 
Indiana State Normal School, statistics of, 460, 
465. 


Indiana University, statistics of, 626, 680, 699. 
information relating to, 646. 
Indianapolis, Ind., methods of promotion in, 201. 
common school statistics of, 241, 260, 275, 296, 
317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


A h 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Normal School, statistics of, 
460, 465. 
Indians, character and education of,in Alaska, 8. 
good schools for, in Idaho, 168. 
good results of f education of, 130. 
good schools for, in New Y ork, 133. 
schools for, 999-1004. 
of Alaska, social relations of, 1047. 
Indifference toward schools, manifestations of, 
in Montana, 119. 
small attendance due to, in Utah, 150. 
Indusirialand Art School of the Ohio Mechanics? 
Institute, statistics of, 746, 747. 
Industrial art, ‘special report on, 6. 
statistics of students pursuing 
colleges, 726. 
Industrial a arts, school of, in France, 1020. 
Industrial associations, organization Or, Se, 
Industrial Collegeof the University of Nebraska, 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 72 
statement relating to, 736. 
Industrial drawing. “Sce Drawing. 
Industrial Institute and College for White Girls 
oa Mississippi, information relating to, | 
statistics of, 608, 617. 


, in land-grant 
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ae schools, system of, needed In Alaska, 


apres of, 921, 
statistics of, 922, ! 
Industrial training, efforts to secure, in Florida, 


legal provision for, in New York, 134. 
legisiative inquiry concerning, in Pennsyl- 
Vania, 140. 
place of,in public schools, 142. 
Orage for large schools, in South Carolina, 
in Sitka, Alaska, 181, 
definition of, 826. 
discussion relating to, 910. 
for colored people, 994, 
shatistice of schools of, for Indians, 1002- 
1004. 
in Switzerland, 1029. 
in Sitka Industrial Training School, 1088. 
See also Manual training. 
Industry, condition of, in the South, 29-32 
Ingham University, incorporation of, 586. 
statistics of, 587,594. 
Inspection, by State superintendent, in Oregon, 
recommended in Oregon, 139. 
by ae superintendent, in South Carolina, 
3. 
of secondary schoolsin Scotland, 1024 
of schools of Connecticut, 1,095. 
See also Supervision. 
Institute conductors, desired change of law re- 
lating to, in Dakota, 99. 
three classes of, in Missouri, 119. 
Institute for Training Colored Ministers, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., statistics of, 761, 770. 
institutes for teachers. See Teachers’ institutes. 
Institution forthe Deafand Dumband the Blind, 
Berkeley, Cal., notes relating to, 962. 
Institutional history, course of, in Ohio State 
University, 669. 


i Instruction, cost of, in Rhode Island, 141. 


by specialists, system of, in William Penn 
Charter School, 504. 

volume of, in Harvard University, 654, 

effect of different kinds of, upon teaching 
force, 663. 

in schools for the deaf, subjects and methods 
of, 955-957, 

in schools forthe blind, subjects and methods 
of, 968 

character of,in private boarding schools for 
colored pupils, 990. 

character of, in Massachusetts, 1108. 

Instructors, statistics of, in city "hich schools, 

314-334. 

remarks relating to statistics of, in normal 
schools, 402. 

statistics ‘of, in public normal schools, 403, 
460-453. 

‘in private normal schools, 406, 472-475 

in kindergarten training schools, 479, 480, 

in private secondary schools, 494-591, 507-517, 
525-535, 543-567. 

number of, in all institutions for superior 
instruction, 583. 

statistics of, in colleges for women, 583, 5&5, 
587, 595, 604-613. 

in universities, 624, 627. 

in colleges of liberal arts, 628, 678-695. 

in universities and colleges, increase in num- 
ber of, 632. 

statistics of, in land-grant colleges, 722, 724, 
731-733. 

in schools of science, 744-746, 749. 

in schools of theology, 758, 759, 761-769. 

in schools of law, 758, 776-780. 

in schools of medicine, etc., 758, 783-799. 

in manual] training in city schools, 875. 

in manual training schools, $04, 905. 

of industries in schools for the deaf, 915. 

in schools for the blind, 917. 

in schools for the feeble-minded, 919. 

in reform schools, 920. 

in industrial schools, 922 

in business colleges, 928-939. 

° in nurses’ trainine schools, 941-943. 
in schools for the ‘deaf, 947-949, 958. 
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Instructors—Continued. 
in schools for the blind, 964, 97C. 
in institutions for the feeble-minded, 973, 974, 
977. 
in reform schcols, 980, 986. 
in normal schools for colored people, 991. 
in colored secondary schools, 992. 
in colleges for colored students, 992. 
in professional schoo!s for colored people, 
De 
See also Teachers and Professors. 
Instrumental music. See Music. 
Interest on productive funds, of public normal 
schools, statistics of, 464-471. 
Of normal schools, statistics of, 476, 
78. 
receipes of manual training schools from, 
0 


Intoxicating liquors forbidden near Pierce 
Christian College, 638. 
Ionia, Mich., common school statistics of, 246, 
268, 280, 302, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 369. 
Iowa, common school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 67, 
69, 70, 72, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, &2 2, 84, 85, 87. 
decreased enrolment in, 64, 
statement relating to school report of, 111. 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 224. 
names of city superintendents in, 232. 
common school statistics of cities of, 241, 250, 
275, 297, 318. 
comparativestatistics of city commonschools 
in, 343, 360, 366, 377. 
beginners in teaching corps of, 402. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
460, 465, 472, 476. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
408, 479. 
training of teachers in, 421. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
485, 486, 490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 510, 519, 527, 
do7, 049, 500, S71, 572. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 604, 
615. 
taxation urged for University of, 623. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 639, 
634, 682, 688, 700. 
colleges of liberal arts in, 647. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 719. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 
statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727, 732, 734. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752, 754. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
762, 770, 
statistics of law schools in, 777, 778, 781. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 784, 7 85, 786, 787, 783, 
792, 794, 796, 801, 803, SOL, S05. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 810. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 818, 819, 823. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 965, 
966, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of schools for the feeble-minded i in, 
919, 973, 975-977, 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 932. 
statistics of schools for the deaf i in, 943, 951, 
955, 958, 969. 
statistics of reform schoolsin, 980, 982, 984, 986. 
education of colored people in, $94. 
educational periodicals in, 1006 
teachers’ reading circles in, 1063. 
Iowa Agricultural College, statistics of, 72 
727,732, 734. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
ee ouation of preparatory department 
of, 740. 
Iowa City, Iowa. common school statistics of, 
249, 261, 276, 297, 318 
comparative statistics cf commonschools of, 
344, 366. 
Towa College, information relating to, 64S. 
statistics of, 632, 700. 
Iowa College of Law (Drake University), statis- 
ties of, 779, 751. 
Iowa College of Pharmacy, statistics of, 796, 804. 
Iowa College of Paysicians and Surgeons (Dr ake 
University), statistics of, 788, 301. 
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Iowa Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
changed organization of, 944. 
Iowa Medical College (Drake University), statis- 
tics of, 792, 02. 
Iowa State Normai School, statistics of, 460, 465. 
Iowa Ba University, statement relating 
o, 713. eS 
woe Mass,, statement relating to statistics 
oO 
Ireland, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
Ironton, Ohio, common school statistics of, 252, 
267, 286, 308, 329. 
eles LNG statistics of common schools of, 
‘ky OI. 
Irregularity of attendance, main obstacle to 
progress in New Hampshire, 126. 
discussion relating to, 163, 217. 
in Connecticut, 1096. 
See also Truancy and Attendance. 
Tn Jon , city superintendent, Fort Wayne, 
nde Zoe: 
Ishpeming, Mich., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 
Italy, educational periodicals in, 1010. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 
Ithaca, N. ty. ,common school statistics of, 250, 266, 
284, 306, 326. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
ay jal ° 


J. 


Jackson, Fred. A., city superintendent, Mount 
Pleasant, Jowa, 232 
Jackson, Sheldon, general agent of education 
for Alaska, 88. 
mentioned, i81. 
report ef, 183-194. 
secretary of Territorial board of education of 
Alaska, letter of transmittal of, 182, 191. 
Jackson, W. T., city superintendent, Fostoria, 
Ohio, 235. 
Jackson, Mt ich., common school statistics of, 246, 
263, 280, 302, 323. 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools of, 
348, 369. 
Jackson, Miss., common schoo! statistics of, 247, 
264, 281, 303, 323. 
number of pupils per teacher in, 338. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349) 869. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Jackson, Tenn., common school statistics of, 
255, 269, 289, 311, 332 
number of pupils per teacher in, 338. 
compere statistics of common schools of, 
357, 3 
Jackson ‘Attiss.) College, statistics of, 472, 477. 
statement relating to, 776. 
Jacksonville, Fla., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335. 
manual training in, $62. 
Jacksonville, I1l.,common school statistics of, 
240, 959, 274, '295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


J acksonville (I. )Female Academy, danse: of, 
04, 
Jacobus, Charles, city. superintendent, 
Brunswick, N.J. 
mentioned, 437. 
Jamaica, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018, 
Jamaica, N. Y., common school statistics of, 250, 
266, 284, 306, ai 
compar ative bentaceied of common schools of, 
SBP bills 
James, B. M., 
Nebr., 234. 
Jamestown, N. Y.. conimon school statistics of, 
250, 266, 254, 306, Sou 
comparative datictied of common schools of, 
852, 3 ol ale 
manual training in, 869, 885. 
statistics of manual training in, $75, $77, 878. 
Jamestown College (Dak.), statistics of normal 
department of” 415. 


New 


sone 


city superintendent, Omaha, 
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Jamieson, W. W., city superintendent, Keokuk, 
Iowa, 282. 
Janesville, Wis., common school statistics of, 
57, 210, 291, 313, 333. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
309, 376. 
Janitors, remarks relating to statistics of, 231. 
statistics of expenditures for, in cities, 292- 


Japan, statisticsof elementary education in,1014, 
1016, 1018. 
Jasper, John, city superintendent, New York 
City, quoted, 176, 196, 221, 
mentioned, 235. 
Jefferson, Thomas, mentioned, 20, 35. 
Jeffer eu City, Mo., common school statistics of, 
47, 264, 281, 303, 824. 
ein statistics of common schools of, 
319, 370. 
Jeffersou College (St. Mary’s), Convent P. 0O., 
La., statement relating to, 713. 
Jefferson Medical College, statistics of, 792, 802. 
Jetfersonville, Ind., common school statistics of, 
241, 260, 275, 996, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 365. 
J enkins, ee city superintendent, Men- 
dota, 13] ll. on oe 2. 
Jennings, af ohn J., acting school visitor, Bristol, 
Conrn., quoted, 219. 
mentioned, 231. 
Jersey City, N. J., free text-books in, 176. 
methods of promotion in, 203. 
statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
common school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, 305, 
325 


comparative statistics of common schools of," 
351, 371. 
Jerseyville, Til., common school statistics of, 240, 
959, 274, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, 365. 
Jessamine Female Institute, statistics of, 606, 
615. 
John C. Green School of Science, statement re- 
lating to, 749. 
John F. Slater Fund, extracts from report of 
agent of, 993. 
industrial ‘training aided by, 994. 
nee oman University, statistics of, 624, 684, 


ee ‘mation relating to, 651. 
Johnson, D. B., city superintendent, Columbia, 
NC. 256, 
mentioned, 450. 
Johnson, Richard M., secretary of school board, 
Hyde Park, Mass., 233. 
Johnson City, Tenn., school system in, 145. 
Johnston, George D., mentioned, 45 
Johnston, T. B., city superintendent, Johns- 
town, Pa., 235. 
Johnston, R.I., common school statistics of, 255, 
268, 289, i, 331. 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools of, 
1; 310. 
education of teachers in, 401. 
training of teachers in, 450. 
J ohnstown, N.Y.,common school statistics of, 
250, 266, 284, "306, 327. 
ee i, statistics of common schools 
of, 352 
Johnstown, Pa., common school statistics of, 
24, 268, 287, 310, 330. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
' of, 856, 874. 
Joinery. See Carpentry. 
Joliet, Iil., common school statistics of, 240, 259, 
O74, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 342, 365. 
Jones, Col. C. C., mentioned, 45. 
Jones, Charles Edgeworth, author of historical 
monograph, 45-46. 
mentioned, 1116. 
Jones, D. Be a superintendent, New Castle, 


Del.; 
Jones, E. i es city supexintendent, Massillon, 
Ohio, 285 


Jones, E. N., eity superintendent, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., 235. 
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Jones, G. W., city superintendent, St. Charles, 
Mo., 231. 
Jones, H.&., city superintendent, Erie, Pa., 235. 
Jone ae H., city superintendent, Indianapolis, 
nd., 232. 
Joplin, Mo., statement relating to statistics of, 
a0. 


Judson Female Institute, Marion, Ala., informa- 
tion relating to, 596. 
statistics of, GU4, Gid, 
vue Alaska, statistics of schools of, 181, 189, 
90. 


public schools in, 184. 
school attendance in, 192, 
new school-house in, 193. 


K&. 


Ikalamazoo, Mich., common school statistics of, 
246, 263, 280, 302, 323. 
oor tea statistics of common schools of, 
48, 569 
Kalamazoo (Mich. College, information relating 
0, 639. 
statistics of, 684, 703. 
Kankakee, i common school statistics of, 240, 
260, 274, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, 365. 
Kansas, common school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 
67, 69, 70, 72, 74, 76, 77,79, 80, S1, 83, 84, 85, 87. 
digest of school report of, 111. 
names of city superintendents in, 232. 
common school statistics of cities of, 242, 261, 
276, 297, 319. 
comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 314, 560, 365, 377. 
norinal element in teaching corps of, 400. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
460, 465, 472, 477. 
statistics of kindergarten training schoolsin, 
408, 479. 
training of teachers in, 422 
statistics of secondary schools in, 485, 486, 
499, 495, 497, 499, 501, 551, 572. 
statistics ‘of colleges for women in, 585, 604, 
2 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 623, 
630, 634, 682, 700. 
colieges of liberal arts in, 649. 
distribution of ccllege students of, 714, 719. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 
statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727, 732, 734. 
comperative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752. 
statistics of law schools in, 777, 781, 
statistics of schools'of medicine, a dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 787, 796, ’805, 806. 
statistics of degrees eonierrenh in, 810. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 818, 819, 823. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
951, 955, 958, 960. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 963, 
956, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of schools for the feeble-minded in, 
919, 973, 975-977. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 9 
dedi ‘of business colleges in, 928, 932. 
education of colored people in, 994. 
educational periodical in, 1006. 
teacners’ reading circlesin, 1065. / 
Kansas City, Kans., common school statistics 
of, 242, 261, 276, 297, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 366. 
Kansas City, Mo.,methods of promotion in, 203. 
common school statistics of, 247, 264, 251, 368, 
32: 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 370. 
training school desired in, 483. 
Kansas City (Mo.) College of Pharmacy, statis- 
ties of, 798, 304. 
Kansas ‘City (4fo.) Dental College, statistics of, 
796, 804. 
Kansas City Ladies’ College, Independence, 
Mo., statistics of, 608, 617. 
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Kansas City (Mo.) Medical College, statistics of, 
#JQ, G 

Kansas Nornial College, statistics of, 472, 477. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, statistics of, 
724, 726, 727, 732, 734. 

effect of eaten bill upon, 728. 

Kansas State Asylum for Idiotic and Feeble- 
Minded Youth, enlarged scope of, 972. 

IXansas State Normal School, statistics of, 460, 
465 


Kansas Wesicyan University, statistics of, 682, 
701. 3 
Kavanaugh College, statistics of, 686, 703. 
Keachie (La. ) Coliege, statement relating to, 622. 
statistics of, 684, 701, 
Kearney, Nebr., common school statistics of, 
248,’ 264, 282, 304, 325. 
Sn statistics of common schools of, 
30 
Keatley, John If., president of Territorial board 
of education of Alaska, report of, 181. 
letter of transmittal of, 182. 
special report of, 1087-1092. 
Keene, N. H., common school statistics of, 249, 
265, 283, 304, 325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
351, 370. 
Keith, D. S., city superintendent, Altoona, Pa., 


Kaige L. M., city superintendent, Wyandotte, 
Mich., 234, 

Kellogg, Prof. Martin, mentioned, 637. 

Kem ee S.S., city superintendent. Rock Island, 

Kendall, re M., city superintendent, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 234. 

Kennedy, Edwin W., city superintendent, Dur- 
ham, N.C., 235. 

Kenosha, Wis., common school statistics of, 257, 
270, 291, 312, 333. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 

309, 376. 

Kent, Albert E., gift of, to Yale University, 639. 

Kent, Miss Lyde, city superintendent, Jackson- 


Ville, 10 tby a, 
Kentom Ohio, ‘statement relating to statistics of, 
oD. 


Kentucky, common school statistics of, 62, 63, 65, 

G7NC9, 70, 72) 74, 75, 77, 7a. oO, 61, 82, ou, S, 86, 

statement relating to school report of, 112. 

statistics of evening schools in cities of, 224. 

names of city superintendents in, 233. 

common school statistics of cities of, 243, 261, 
277, 298, 319. 

comparative statistics of city common 
schools in, 345, 360, 366, 377 

statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
460, 465, 472, 477. 

training of teachers in, 423. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
485, 486, 490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 510, 519, 527, 
525, 537, 551, 572, 573. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 696, 
615. 

statistics of colleges of liberal artsi in, 628, 630, 
634, 682, 700. 

colleges of liberal arts in, 649. 

distribution of college students of, 714,718. 

residence of students in colleges of, 716-720, 

statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 

726, 727, 732, 734. 

comp aeiige statistics of college attendance 
Inwaolejiots joo: 

Neca of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
762, 770. 

statistics of law schools in, 777, 778, 781. 

statistics of schools of mcdicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 784, 736, 787, 788, 796, 
801, SO4, 805. 

statistics of deerces conferred in, 810, 

statistics of schools for the deaf’ in, 915, 947, 
951, 955, 958, 960. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 817, §18, 819, 

3} 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 964, 
966, 968, 970, 971. 

statistics of schools for the feeble-minded in, 
919, 973, 975-977. 

statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 
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Kentucky—Continued. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 932. 
education of colored people in, "988, 959, 982, 
994, 998. 
educational periodical in, 1006. 
Kentucky Classical and Business College, sta- 
tistics of, 632, 701. 
Kentucky College for Young Ladies, statistics 
of, 606, 615. 
Kentucky Military Institute, statement relating 
to 
Kentucky School of Medicine, statistics of, 7S8, 


‘qehencky University, statistics of, 652, 701. 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, statistics of, 682, 
701 


d ° 

Kenyon College, statistics of, 690, 707. 

Keokuk, Iowa, common school statistics of, 
ae 4) 261, 276, 297, 319. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 

344, 366. 

Kerr, R. co: , city superintendent, Walla Walla, 
"W ash., 236. 

Key nee Fla., statistics of evening schools in, 


common school statistics of, 239, 259, 273, 294, 
S16. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Ikeyes, C. H., city superintendent, Janesville, 
Wis., 236. 
Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa., 
statistics of, 462, 469. 
Kiehle, D. L., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Minnesota, 88. 
digest of report of, 116, 
quoted, 164, 165, 172, 175, 1067. 
Killingly, Conn., common school statistics of, 
235, 258, 72, 293, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
340, 363.’ 
Killisnoo, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 181, 
public schools in, 185. 
new school-house in, 193. 
Mat — , Rochester, 
N 234. 
Kimbell, J. D., secretary of school board, Hot 
Springs, Ark., 231. 
Kinecannon, A. am, city superintendent, Meri- 
dian. Miss., 234. 
Kindergarten, application to higher grades of 
principles of, 35. 
preparation for grade work by, 210. 
relation to, of manual training, 828. 
share of, in manual training, 839. 
construction work an extension of, 841. 
gifts and occupations of, 841. 
See also Kindergartens and Kindergarten 
methods. 
Kindergarten associations, work accomplished 
by, 524. 
Kindergarten Department of Connecticut Nor- 
mai and Training School, statistics of, 
79. 
Kindergarten Department of State Normal 
School, Albany, N.Y., statistics of, 479. 
Kindergarten Department of State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kans., statistics of, 479. 
Kindergarten Department Training College for 
Teachers, New York, N. Y., statistics of, 
450. 
Kindergarten methods, employment of, in 
schools for the deaf, 955-957, S58. 
employment of, in schools for the blind, 968, 


ive 
employment of, in reform schools, 984, 986, 
See also Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten Normal Class, Boston, Mass., sta- 
tistics of, 479. 
Kindergarten Normal Class, Galesburg, Ill., sta- 
tistics of, 479. 
Kindergarten Normal Class of Children’s Charit- 
able Union, New York, N. Y., statistics of, 
479. 
Kindergarten Training Class, Baltimore, Md.,sta- 
tistics of, 479. 
Kindergarten Training Class, Boston, Mass., sta- 
tistics of, 479. 


a 
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Kindergarten Training Class, Douai Institute, 
New York, N. Y., statistics of, 489. 
Kindergarten Training Class, Janesville, Wis., 
statistics of, 480, 
Kindergarten Training Class, New York, N. Y., 
statistics of, 480. 
Kindergarten Training Class, State Normal 
School, St. Cloud, Minn., statistics of, 479. 
Kindergarten Training Class, State Normal 
School, Winona, Minn., statistics of, 479. 
Kindergarten Training School, Nashville,Tenn., 
statistics of, 480. 
Kindergarten Training School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, statistics of, 480. 
Kindergarten training schools, remarks relat- 
ing to, 406-408. 
statistics of, 408, 479-480, 
Kindergarten work, in the several cities, 880. 
Kindergar tens, establishment of, desired in Cali- 
fornia, 94. 
establishment of, desired in District of Co- 
lumbia, 105. 
requirements of teachers for, 427. 
opposition to, by Michigan superintendents, 


history and condition of, 816-824. 
statistics of, 817, 818, 819, 823. 
introduction of, asked in New York City, 


pupils in, in institutions for the feeble- 
minded, 973, 974, 976, 977. 
See also Kindergarten. 
King AES Bristol, Tenn., statistics of, 692, 


King Belectic Medical College, statistics of, 792, 


Kingsley, H. H., city superintendent, Evans- 
ton, I11., 232. 
Kingston, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
250, 266, 284, 306, 327. 
soos sive statisticg of common schools of, 
352, 371. 
Kirtland, Edwin L., city superintendent, Holy- 
oke, Mass., 233. 
Kittanning, Pa., new school-house in, 139. 
Klawack, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 181, 
189, 190. 
public school in, 185. 
inaccessibility of, 191. 
Kiemm, L. R., city superintendent, Hamilton, 
Ohio, 235. 
Klock, J. oD ., city superintendent, Emporia, 
Kans. op 2a 
Knight, George W., author of historical mono- 
graphs, 49. 
paper by, 1039. 
Knight, M.L., city superintendent, Beaver Falls, 
> 200 


Pa, 
Knott, i *W.. city superintendent, Tiffin, Ohio, 


Knox’ Roller, information relating to, 646. 
statistics of, 680, 699. 
Knox Seminary, statement relating to, 622. 
Knoxville, Tenn., common school statistics of, 
255, 269, 289, 311, 332. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
1, D106 
manual training in, 871, 885. 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 
35: Alaska, statistics of schools of, 181, 189, 


school-house at, 182. 
public school in, 188. 
new school-house needed for, 198. 
Kokomo, Ind., common school statistics of, 241, 
260, 275, 296, 318. 
compar ative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 365, 
Kost, Rey. John, mentioned, 48. 
Kreutzer, William, president of board of educa- 
tion, Lyons, N. Y., 235 


iL. 
Labor, conditions of, in the North and in the 
South, 32. 
Laboratories, extensive use of, in District of 
Columbia, 104. 


of University of Alabama, 636, 
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Laboratorics—Continued. 
of University of Georgia, 645. 
of WWinois Wesleyan University, 645, 
of Johns Hopkins University, 652. 
of University of Minnesota, 660. 
for University of Cincinnati, Ohio, 669. 
of Fisk University, 674. 
See also Scientific apparatus. 
Laboratory work, statistics of students engaged 
in, in Jand- -grant colleges, 726. 
in schools of medicine, etc., 788-799. 
La Crosse, Wis., common school statistics of, 257, 
270, 291, 313, 333. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
399, 376, 
attitude toward manual training in, 871. 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 
manual training in, 885. 
Ladies’ Annex, South-Western University, sta- 
tistics of, 612, 
La Pore Ind., ciate relating to statistics 
o 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., information re- 
lating to. 672, 
statistics of, 690, 708. 
La Follette, H. M., State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Indiana, 88. 
mentioned, 1060. 
digest of report of, 1100. 
La Grange (Mo.) College, statistics of, 686, 704. 
La Grange (Ga.) Female College, statistics of, 
604, 614. 
Lake Avenue Training School for Kindergart- 
ners, Rochester, N. Y., statistics of, 480. 
Lake Erie Female Seminary, information relat- 
ing to, 601. 
Statistics of, 610, 619. 
Lake Forest (ill.) University, information re- 
lating to, 646. 
statistics of, 680, 699. 
Lake Mohonk Conference, platform of, 1001. 
Lakin, B. B., city superintendent, Streator, IIl., 
232; 
Lamar, L. Q. C,, ex-Secretary~ of the Interior, 
mentioned, 53, 188. 
Lamar, Mo.,statement relating to statistics of, 


3D. 
Lambertville, N. J., common school statistics of, 
249, 265, 283, 305, 325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
301, $71. 
Lancaster, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
a2, 264, 286, 308, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
Sot, 373. 
Lancaster, Pa., statistics of evening schools in, 
226. 
common school statistics of, 254, 268, 288, 
310, 330. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
306, 374. 
Land grant, discussion relating to income from, 
in Connecticut, 738. 
Land-grant colleges, remarks relating to statis- 
ties of, 721, 724, 725. 
statistics of, 722-724, 726, 727, 781-735. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
act establishing agricultural stations in, 729. 
information relating to, 736-743. 
See also Schools of science. 
Landis, i see ,city superintendent, Allentown, 
Pa. zoos 
Lane, Gane ge B., State superintendent of publie 
‘instruction of Nebraska, 88. 
digest of report of, 121-123. 
quoted, 1068. 
Lane Theological Seminary, statistics of, 766, 
TTA, 
Lane University, statistics of, 682, 701. 
Langley, Dr.S. P., mentioned, Gil. 
Language, number of pupils studying, i in Alaska, 


suggestions concerning teaching of, 425. 
importance of study of, 423. 
uncertainty concerning study of, 428. 
discussion relating to study of, 433. 
reading lesson the basis of work in, 437. 
elementary course in, in New York City, 853. 
study of, by Rhode Island Reading Circle, 

10 
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Language—Continued. 
See also English language, 
Languages, study of, at “Bryn Mawr College, 589, 
590. 


scientific study of, in Lafayette College, 672, 
instruction in, in University of Wisconsin, 


study of, in manual training schools, 900, 902. 
See also Foreign languages, 
Lannan, JamesF. ye etry of echoes board, Sus- 
quekanna, Pa., 256. 
OS ee Mich., statement rclating to statistics 
of, 835 
Lansingbure, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
250, 266, 284, 306, 327. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
02, 37 
La Porte, Ind., common school statistics of, 241, 
260, 275, 296, 318. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 365. 
La Porte (Ind.) Kindergarten Training School, 
statistics of, 479. 
Larrabee, H. B., city superintendent, Creston, 
Iowa, 232. 
Larsen, Otis R., city superintendent, Fort How- 
ard, Wis., 236. 
La Salle, "in, common school statistics of, 240, 
260, 274, "295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
G5. 
La Salle College, statistics of, 692, 709. 
Lash, W. D., city superintendent, Zanesville, 
Ohio, 235. 
Lassell Seminary for Young Women, statistics 
of, 606, 616. 
sige Ht oe city superintendent, Danville, 
Latin, statistics of pupils pursuing, in secondary 
schools, 432, 483, 434, 485, 490. 
statistics of time assigned to, in secondary 
scliools, 486-489, 491-493, 505. 
as an elective in Columbia College, 665. 
study of, in Imperial Technical School, 886. 
Latin scientific course in Wesleyan University, 
studies of, 641, 
Laveleye, Emile de, quoted, 52. 
Lavers, HE. C., city superintendent, 
Brighton, Pa., 235. 
Law, schools of, in colleges, 623. 
establishment of school of, in Cornell Uni- 
versity, 664. 
previous training of stndents of, 756. 
statistics of schools of, 758, 776-783. 
admission to practice ’of, nin 80. 
statistics of degrees conferred i in, 808-815 
statistics of school of, for colored neenle. 993, 
list of schools of, for the colored race, 998. 
Law Been ce of Allen University, statistics 
of, 709, 752 
Law Department of Central Tennessee College, 
statistics of, 780, 782. 
Law Department of Chaddock College, statistics 
of, 778, 781. 
Law Department of Cornell University, statis- 
tics of, 79, Fase, 
Law Department of De Pauw University, sta- 
tistics of, 779, 781. 
Law ge ee wen ‘of Emory College, statistics 
of, 778, 78 
Law Department of Georgetown (D. C.) Uni- 
versity, statistics of, 778, 781. 
Law Departnient of Howard ‘University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., statistics of, 778, 781. 
Law Department of McKendree College, statis- 
tics of, 778, 7S1. 
Law Department of Mercer University, state- 
ment relating to, 783. 
Law Department of Straight University, state- 
ment relating to, 783. 
Law Department “of the State University of 
Iowa, statistics of, 779; 731. 
Law Department of the State University of 
Missouri, statistics of, 779, 782. 
Law Department ofthe University of Georgia, 
statistics of, 778. 781, 
Law Department of the University of Louis- 
ville, Ky., statistics of, 779, 781. 
Law Department of the University of Michigan, 
statistics of, 779,781, 


New 


_ Leadville, Colo., 


INDEX. 


Law Department of the University of Nol 
Daine, Ind., statistics of, 779, 751. 

Law Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, statistics of, 779, 782. 

Law Department of the University of Texas 
statistics of, 780, 782. 

Law Department of the University of Wiseon- 
sin, statistics of, 780, 782. 

Law Department of Tulane Dniversity, statis- 
tics of, 779, 781. 

Law Department of Vanderbilt University, new 
building for, 674. 

statistics ‘of, 750, 7 

Law Department ct West Virginia University, 
statistics of, 780, 782. 

Law as of Yale University, statistics 
Or, aa ‘ 

Law School of Allen University, statistics of, 


Law School of Cumberland University, statis- 
tics of, 780, 782. 
Law School of Hamilton College, statistics of, 
¢9, (92. 
Law ee of Harvard University, prosperity 
53. 
statistics of, 7 
Law aoa of Tite Rock (ArkE.) University, 
Law School of the Cincinnati (Ohio) College, 
statistics of, 779, 782. 
Law School of the University of Alabama, sta- 
tistics of, 778, TS8L. 
Law School of the University of Kansas, statis- 
tics of, 779, 781. 
Law School of the juniversity of Oregon, statis- 
tics of, 779, 782. 
Law School of the University of Virginia, statis- 
tics of, 789, 782. 
Lawhead, J.H., State superintendent of public 
instruction of Kansas, 88. . 
digest of report of, 111. 
quoted, 163. 
Lawrence, "Kans., half-day sessions in, 200. 
common school statistics of, 242, 261, 276, 
Qehi, SI. 
compas statistics of common schoolsof, 
,o 
Lawrence, Mass., evening school attendance in, 
wade 
statistics of evening schools in, 225 
comer school statistics of, 245, 262, 279, 300, 
«) 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 347, 365. 
Lawrence Scientific School (Harvard Univer- 
sity), statistics of, 745, 747. 
Lae ae Training School, statistics of, 
460, 466 
Lawrence Univ ersity, statistics of, 694, 712. 
Lawrenceburg, In ind., common school statistics 
of, 241, £60, 275, 296, 31S. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


343, 365. 

Laws, John S., city superintendent, New Berne, 
NiglOh, 285), 

Laws of health. See Hygiene. 

Lawton, G. F., city superintendent, Lovell, 
Mass., 233. 

Lawton, 2 W., city superintendent, Ellenville, 
N. 23 

Layne, J. WwW, ., city superintendent, Evansville, 

nd., 232. 


Lea Female College, statistics of, 605, 617. 
common school statistics of, 


233, 258, 972, 293, 315. fs 
com parative statistics of common schools of, 
310, 363. 


Learoyd, A.P., secretary of school board, Dan- 
vers, Mass., 233. 

Leavenworth, Ikans., methods of discipline in, 
age 


common school statistics of, 242, 261, 277, 297, 
319. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 345, 366. ~ 
Lebanon. Pa., common school statistics of, 254, 
268, 288, 310, 330. 


conta yen statistics of common schools of, 


356, 3 
Lebanon Valley College, statistics of, 690, 70S. 


INDEX. 


Lechner, Prof. Ladislaus, Buda-Pesth, Hungary, 
extract from letter of, 8 (foot-note). 

LeConte, Professor, quoted, 836. 

Lectures, in school of musicof Wellesley College, 
593 


for Nashville (Tenn.) College for Young La- 
dies, 602. 
scheme of, in Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, 740. 
Legacies. See Benefactions. 
Legaré, Hugh S., mentioned, 43. 
Legislation. Sce School law. 
Lehigh eeverstty, statistics of, 746, 748. 


Lehman, J. H., city superintendent, Canton, 
Ohio, ot 

ese ML F., city superintendent, Pheenixville, 
a., 236. 


Leland, Charles G. -, quoted, S41, 876. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, information 
relating to, 638. 

Leland University, statistics of, 684, 702. 

Le ely lowa, statement relating to statistics of, 


Lemon, ‘Jae. ., city superintendent, West Bay 
City, Mich., 234. 
Le Moyne Normal pueuiuley Memphis, Tenn., 
statistics of, 472,478. 
Length of school term. See School term. 
Length of service of teachers in New Jersey, 436. 
Lenox College, statistics of, 682, 700. 
Leominster, Mass.,common school statistics of, 
245, 262, 279, 300, 321. 
etre a statistics of common Schools of, 
Leonard Medical College (Shaw University), sta- 
tistics of, 790, 802. 
Leonard Medical School, conditions of study in, 


Letters, statistics of degrees conferred in, 807- 


Lewis, M. H., city superintendent, Circleville, 
Ohio, 235. 

Lewis College, statistics of, 686, 704. 

Lewiston, Idaho, recommendation relating to 
schools of, 109. 

Lewiston, Me. ) statisties of evening schools in, 


common school statistics of, 243, 261, 277, 299, 


eee statistics of common schools of, 
oO 
interest i in manual training in, 863. 
Eany StOWD, Pa., common school statistics of, 
254, 268, 238, 310, 330. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
356, 374. 
Lexington, Ky., conmon school statistics of, 243, 
261, 277, 298,319. 
Sees ative statistics of common schoolsof, 
Lexington, Mo. ,common school statistics of, 247, 
264, 281, 303, 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


349, 370. 

aapekty Ue a College, Glasgow, Ky., statistics 
oO 

Libraries, statistics of expenditure for, by States, 


statistics of cost of, to total schoo! expendi- 
ture, by States, 85. 

influence of, in Rhode Island, 142. 

statistics of value of, in cities, 271-291. 

oe of expenditures fer, in cities, 292- 

statistics of, in city high schools, 314-334. 

need of, at Peabody Normal College, 391. 

parents too indifferent to, 458. 

mp nblic normal schools, Statistics of, 464- 


in private normal schools, statistics of, 476, 


statistics of, in secondary schools 496-501, 
518-524, 536-542, 568-582. 

of colleges for women, statistics of, 585, 594, 
614-621. 

ot509." Holyoke Seminary, description of, 


oi universities, statistics of, 624, 627. 
pecgieses of liberal arts, statistics of, 630, 
712, 
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Libraries—Continued. 
of University of Alabama, additions to, 636. 
of University of Georgia, 645, 
of Kalamazvo (Mich.) College, additions to, 
659. 
of Syracuse University, additions to, 667. 
of Adelbert College, accessions to, 669. 
of Dickinson College, new hall for, 672. 
of University of Vermont, 675. 
of land-grant colleges, statistics of, 722, 734. 
of Cornell University, 736. 
statistics of, of schools of science, TAA, TA7-749 
of schools of theology, 759, 770-775. 
of law scliools, 777, 781, 782, 
of schools of medicine, ete., 784-787, 800-806. 
of industrial schools, 922. 
of business colleges, 928-939. 
of nurses’ training schools, 941-913. 
of schools for the deaf, 947-919, 960. 
of schools for the blind, 964, 971. 
of institutions for the feeble-minded, 977. 
of reform schools, 980, 986. 
relation of, to educational work, 1031. 
in Colorado, statistics of, 1093. 
See also School libraries. 
Library economy, successful school of, in Colum- 
bia College, 666. 
Library of the Bureau of Education, character 
and needs of, 2. 
excellence of, 1116. 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania, new 
building for, 671. 
Library of Yale University, new building for, 


Licenses of teachers, need of law relating to, in 
Minnesota, 431. 
recommendations relating to, in Mississippi, 


suggestions relating to, in New Jersey, 437. 
See also Certificates of teachers. 
Lick Observatory, connection of, with University 
of California, 637, 
Lieb, » Dav ae city superintendent, memes 
a., 2 
Lieber, Dr. Francis, mentioned, 48. 
Lights, ee of expenditure for, in cities, 
Lima, Ohio, common school statistics of, 252, 267, 
286, 308, 829. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
354, 373, ‘ 
Lincoln, Hl., common school statistics of, 240, 
260, 274, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
342, 365. 
Lincoln, Nebr., common school statistics of, 228, 
264, 282, 304, 325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
350, 370. 
Lincoln, R.1., statement relating to statistics of, 


Lincoln College, Greenwood, Mo., statement re- 
lating to, 713. 
Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo., statistics 
of, 461, 467. 
Lincotn (Il. ) University, statistics of, 680, 699. 
Lincoln (Pa.) University, statement relating to, 
Zl 


713. 
Lindenwood Female College, information re- 
lating to, 600. 
statistics of, 608, 617. 
Line system of instructing the blind, disadvan- 
tages of, 962. 
statistics of use of, 968. 
Lip-reading, statistics of instruction i in, inschools 
for the deaf, 947-949, 955-957, 958, 
Litchfield, Il]., common school statistics of, 240, 
260, 274, 295, 3li. 
compar ative statistics of common schools of, 
42, 365. 
Literary work in manual training schools, time 
devoted to, 898. 
statistics of, 900, 904. 

Literature, educating effect of study of, 452. 
study of, by Indiana reading circle, 1058. 
es of, by Rhode Isiand reading circle, 

072, 
Sce also English literature. 
Little Falls, N. -Y¥., common school statistics of, 
250, 206, 284, 306, 327. 
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Little Falls, N. Y.—Continued. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
352, 371. 
Little Rock, Ark., common school statistics of, 
237, 258, 271, 292, 314. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
839, 363. 
Little Rock (Ark.) University, information relat- 
ing to, 637. 
statistics of, 678, 696. 
Littlefield, George A., city superintendent, New- 
port, R. 1., quoted, 197, 217 
mentioned, 236. 
Lively, Ala., common schoolstatistics of, 237, 258, 
971, 292, 314, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
9, 363. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Livingstone College, statistics of, 688, 707, 
industrial training in, 996. 
Loans, statistics of receipts from, in cities, 271- 


Loans to college students, fund for, in Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 668. 
Local control of schools, in Illinois, 1097. 
Local taxes, benefits of and objections to, 33. 
ee of school revenues from, by States, 


statistics of revenue per capita from, by 
States, 80. 

statistics of percentage of school revenue 
from, by States, 81. 

remarks relating to, in Georgia, 107. 

remarks relating to, in Idaho, 108. 

complications raised by, in Idaho, 110. 

lee limit of, should be raised in, Nevada, 

9 

change in character of,in New Jersey, 127. 

satisfactory operation ‘of, in Tennessee, 145. 

levy of, desired, in South Carolina, 148. 

hindrances to the levy of, in Texas, 146, 

for graded schools in Utah, 1 

levied in some counties in Utah, 150. 

advantages of, 170. 

comparative statistics of, in cities, 363-378. 

See also Taxation. 

Local trustees, inefficiency of, in Idaho, 108. 
tardy reports of, in Idaho, 109. 
recommended for Alaska, 191. 

See also Trustees. 
Lock Haven, Pa., common school statistics of, 
254, 268, 288, 310, 330. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
356, 374. 
Lockanosset School for Boys, notes relating to, 
979. 
Lockport, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
250, 266, 284, 306, 327. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
352, 371. 
Lockwood, William T., secretary of board of 
education, Tarrytown, N. Y., 235. 
Lodging. Sce Board and lodging. 
Logan, me C., superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Montana, &8. 
digest of report of, 119. 
quoted, dal 0, 172, 173. 
Logan Female College, statistics of, 606, 615. 
Logansport, Ind., common school statistics of, 
241, 260, 273, 296, 31S. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 365. 
Lombard University, statistics of, 680, 699. 
Lonaconing, Md., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335. 
Long, C. ne city superintendent, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., 236, 
Long, Edward H. . city superintendent, St. 
Louis, Mo., 234. 
Long Branch, N. Ja common school statistics of, 
249 265, 283, 305, 325. 
CONE statistics of common schools of, 


iL, 
Long Teibacal uCity, N 
schools in, 226. 
common school statistics of, 250, 266, 284, 306, 
327 
coments statistics of common schools of, 
352, 371. 
Long Island College Hospital, statistics of, 806, 


. Y., statistics of evening 


INDEX. 


Longevity of distinguished educators, 1075. 

Los Angeles, Cal., half. day sessions in, 200. 
statistics of evening schools in, 224, 
gemaien school statistics of, 937, 258, 271, 292, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 

kindergarten work in,.£22, 

ofticial < opinion of manual training in, 860, 

Louisiana, oe school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 

G7, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82 "34 85, 86. 

digest of school report ‘of, ‘112-114, 

tule relating to corporal punishment in, 

names of city superintendents in, 233. 

comnion school statistics of cities of, 243, 261, 
277, 298, 319. 

comparative Statistics of city common 
schoolsin, 345, 360, 367, 377. 

receipts of, from Peabody Fund, 397, 398. 

ene of normal schools in, "408, "405, 460, 


Siaistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
408, 479. 

training of teachers in, 424. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 485, 
490, 495. 497, 499, 501; 510, 519, 528, 537, 551, 573. 

sptictics of colleges for women in, 585, 606, 
6 


statistics of colleges of liberal arts £n, 628, 630, 
634, 682, 684, 700, 702. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 718. 
, residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 
in, 732, 734, 755. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
0a 
statistics of law schools in; 777, 778, 781. 
and of pharmacy in, 784, 787, 790, 796, 801. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 810. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
951, 955, 958, 960. 
984, 986. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 932. 
968, 970, 971. 
education of colored people in, 988, 989, 992, 
editenonal periodicals i in, 1006. 
Louisiana, Mo., common school statistics of, 247, 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
349, 370. 
65. 
Louisiana State University, statistics of, 626. 
Mechanical College, information relating 
to, 650. 
5 Onl 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
statement relating to, 736. 
statistics of evening schools in, 224. 
common school statistics of, 243, 261, 277, 298, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 366. 
Department of Central University, statis- 
ties of, 796, SO4. 
of, 796. 804. 
Louisville (IXy.) Female College, statistics of, 606, 
615. 


colleges of liberal arts in, 650, 
comparative statistics of college attendance . 
162, 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
statistics of kindergartens in, 818, 819, 823. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
statistics of schools for the blind i in, "964, 966, 
998, 994, 9 
264, 281, 303, 324. 
Louisiana State Normal School, statistics of, 460, 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
statistics of, 652 
Louisville, Ky., methods ow promotion in, 201. 
319, 
Louisville (Ky. ) College of Dentistry, Dental 
Louisville ieee 3 College of Pharmacy, statistics 


Louisville (Ky.) Medical College, statistics of, 
788,801. 

Louisville (Ky. ) Normal School, statistics of, 460, 
465. 


Louisville (Ky.) School of ueeeey for Wo- 
men, statistics of, 796, 804 

Love, Samuel C= 3eity superintendent, James- 
‘town, IN. Ne, 

‘Lovejoy, Mary J., wee, 428. 

Lovett, William He secretary of school conimite 
tee, Beverly, 2 Mass., 233. 


INDEX. 


Lovingston, John B. , school treasurer, East St. 
Louis, NE 232. 

Lowcll, “Mass. aA statistics of evening schools in, 
225: 


core school statistics of, 245, 262, 279, 300, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
3i7T : obs. 
Lower Burmah, statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1014, 1016, 1018. 
Loyola College, statistics of, 684, 703. 
Lucas, Stella, city superintendent, AIcnomonee, 
Wis., 236. 
Luce, Nelson A., State supcrintendent of com- 
mon schools of Maine, 88. 
mentioned, 115. 
quoted, 158. 
digest of report of, 1102. 
Luckey, Geo. J., city superintendent, Pittsburg, 
*a., 236. 
Lucy Cobb Institute, statistics of, 604, 614. 
Ludington, Mich., common school statistics of, 
246, 263, 250, 302, eee 
large enrolment in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 348, 369. 
Lunt, Wm. P. ., city superintendent, Newbury- 
‘port, Mass., 233. 
Luther Seminary, Madison, Wis., statement re- 
lating to, 776. 
Lutheran Normal School, Sioux Falls, Dak., es- 
tablishment and aims of, 416. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary of the Synod of 
Wisconsin, statistics of, 769, 775. 
Lutherville (AId.) Seminary, statistics of, 606, 616. 
eae oar (Pa.) Normal School, statistics 
of, 472, 477 
Lydell, Rev. Adolf, school established by, 181. 
Lyman School for Boys, Westborough, Mass., 
notes relating to, 978. 


Lynch, Maurice M., city superintendent, Win- 


chester, Va., 236. 
Lynehburg, Va., common schoo! statistics of, 257, 
269, 290, 313, 333. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
fe) 376 
Lynde, Sarah A., secretary of school commitiee, 
Stoneham, Mass., 233. 

Lynn, Mass. , statistics of evening schools in, 225, 
common school statistics of, "O45, 262, 279, 300, 
comparative statistics of common schools 

of, 347, 363. 
investigation of manual training in, &64. 
Lyons, Iowa, common school statistics of, 242, 
261, 276, 297, 319. 
ron SH 85 statistics of common schools 
oO 
Lyons, N. ¥.,common school statistics of, 250, 
266, 284, 306, 327 
comparative Beasties of common schools 
of, 352, 371. 


Ni. 
Mabry, J. W., city superintendent, Selma, Ala., 
231 ; 


Beaslcster (Minn.) College, additions to library 
of, 660. 
Statistics of, 684, 703. 

Maca lister, Jas., city superintendent, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 236. 

MeBryde, John M., president South Carolina 
College, mentioned, 45. 

McCartney, Tie , city superintendent, Sioux Falls, 
Dak., 232, 

McClung, J. S., city superintendent, Pueblo, 
Colo., 231. 

MecClure, Pp, F., commissioner of immigration of 
Dakota, menticned, 100. 

McConnell, Je J., city superintendent, Atlantic, 
Iowa, 232. 

McCormick Theological Seminary of the Pres- 
byterian Church, statisties of, 762, 770. 
McCoy, Frank A., city superintendent, Tona- 

wanda, N. Y.. 
MeCrady, Gen. par, Jr., mentioned, 45. 
MeDonogh (AId.) Institute, remarks relating to, 
yA 


Statistics of, 893, 896, 898, 900, 904, 909, 
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MeDuMfie, George, mentioned, 43, 4 

Mellroy, .3B., State Boe ihentent of publie 
instruction of Oregon, mentioned, 63, 64, 
&8 


digest of report of, 137-139. 
quoted, 1071. 
Macfall, T.W., city superintendent, Quincy, IIl., 
Vol. 
Mek ce, F.1., city supcrintendent, Woonsocket, 
R.I. on quoted, 207. 
mentioned, 236. 
ae ice W.L., city superintendent, Olean, 
* 285. 
McGrew, C. H., quoted, 412, 413. 
Machinery, expenditures of manual training 
schools for, 909. 
Machine-shop work, appliances for, in manual 
training schools, 900. 
Mellvaine, Hon. G. W., decision of, 171. 
Mack, Lave S., city superintendent, Moline, J11., 


McKee, Rev. James A., gift of, to Hanover (Ind.) 
College, 647. 
McKeesport, Pa, common school statistics of, 
254, 268, 288, "310, 330. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
6 
McKendree College, statistics of, 680, 699. 
Mackey, I Bing principal of schools, Butler, Pa., 
235. 
peers Andrew, city superintendent, Utica, 
BN Wop 2B 
MacMillan, D D. A., city superintendent, Mexico, 
10) 
MoMinweilte, (Ore.) College, statistics of, 690, 
708. 


McNaughton, Jas., city superintendent, Council 
Blufts, Towa, 232, 

MeNeill, George R., city superintendent, Reids- 
ville, INE C. - 235, 

Macomb (I11.) Normal and Commercial College, 
statistics of, 472, 476. 

Macon, Ga., substitute teachers in, 196. 

common school statistics of, 239, 259, 273, 295, 

316 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 


, 364. 

McPherson Normal College, Republican City, 
Nebr., statistics of, 472, 477. 

MceTyeire, Bishop H.N., mentioned, 674. 

Madison, Ind., statement relating to statistics of, 
335, 

Madison, Wis., physical training in, 212. 
statistics of evening schools i Im, 227. 
common school statistics of, 257, 270, 291, 313, 

333. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
359, 376. 
Madison University, Hamilton, N.Y., 
tion relating to, 667. 
statistics of, 688, 706. 
Magnus, Sir Phillip, mentioned, 887. 
Mahanoy, Pa,. common school statistics of, 254, 
268, 288, 310, 330. 
ee statistics of common schools of, 
306, 374 
Maine, common school statisties of, 62, 63, 65, 67, 
69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, $4, 85, 86. 
statement relating to report of, 114, 
gradual adoption of township system in, 158. 
statistics of eyening schools in cities of, 224. 
names of city superintendents in, 233. 
common school statistics of cities of, 243, 261, 
wifi ey OPAU 
comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 345, 360, 367, 377. 
normal element in teaching corps of, 400. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 460, 


informa- 


training of teachers in, 425. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 484, 485, 
486, 490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 511, 519, 528, 537, 
552, 573. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 606, 


statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 630, 
634, 684, 702. 

colleges of liberal arts in, 651. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 716. 

residence of college students in, 716-720. 
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Maine—Continued. 
statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727, 732, 734. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
762, 772, 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 784, 788, 790, 800, S01. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, $10. 
statistics of kindergartens in, $17, 818, 819, 823. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986, 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 932. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
950, 956, 958, 960. 
education of colored people in, 994, 
digest of school report of, 1102. 
Maine State College of Agriculture and. the Me- 
gae Arts, statistics of, 724, 726, 727, 732, 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728, 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary aa Female College, 
statistics of, 606, 616, 
pea Mass., statistics of evening schools in, 
25. 
cet sehool statistics of, 245, 262, 279, 300, 


conan aace statisties of common schools of, 


digs 
Male teachers, statistics of, by States, 75, 76. 
decreased salaries of, in Dakota, 98. 
undesirable scarcity of, in New Jersey, 126. 
decreased number of, in Rhode Island, 141. 
proportion of, should be increased, 197. 
proportion of, in cities, 338. 
statistics of proportion of, in cities, 339-361. 
decrease in number of, in Miunesota, 431. 
decreasing’ proportion of, in Maine, 1103. 
decreasing number of, in Massachusetts, 1107. 
See also Teachers and. Female teachers. 
Males, statistics of, employed in gainful occupa- 
tions 29-31. 
Malalieu, Bishop W.F., mentioned, 9938. 
Malone, N. Y., common school statistics of , 250, 
266, 284, 306, 327. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
852, 872. 
Mauagement of schools, discussion relating to, 
2 


system of, in Illinois, 1097. 
See also Administration. 
Manchester, Cont., eommon schools statistics of, 
238, 258, 272, 298, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
340, 363. 


Manchester, N.H., physical exercise desired in, 
213. 


statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
common school statisties of, 219, 265, 283, 304, 
325, 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
351, 370. 
official opinion of manual training in, S67. 
Manchester (N.H.) City Training School, statis- 
tics of, 461, 467. : 
aa Va., statement relating to statistics 
of, 336. 
Manhattan College, statistics of, 688, 706. 
Manigault, G. E., mentioned, 45. 
Manitoba, statistics of clementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
Manitowoc, Wis., statement relating to statistics 
of, 336 
Mankato, 
247, 264, 281, 303, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
a ees M., city superintendent, Galion, Ohio, 


Manly, Charles, president of Furman University, 
mentioned, 45. 
Mann, Horace, method of instruction favored 


y> . 
Manning, Geo. G., city superintendent, Peru, 
Ind., 232 
Mansfield, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
252, 267, 286, 308, 329, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
d4, 373, 


Minn., common school statistics of, 


INDEX. 


Ae (La.) Female College, statistics of, 606, 


316 
Mansfield (Tox.) Male and Female College, sta- 
tistics of, 694, 711. 
Mansfield Valley, Pa., statement relating to sta- 
tistics of, 336. 
eel apprenticeship, school of, in Franee, 


anual method of instrasine deaf-mutes, num- 

ber of schools using, 944 

statistics of use of, 955-957. 

Manual training, cause of conflict of opinion re- 
lating to, 33. 
definition of the term, 34. 
establishment of schools for, desired in Cali- 
fornia, 94. 
aot relating to, in District of Columbia, 
legal provision for, in New York, 134. 
in rural schools, in North Carolina, 136. 
recommendation concerning, in Pennsyl- 
vania, 140, 
inquiry concerning, in West Virginia, 155. 
discussion relating to, 166. 
introduction of, in normal schools, 387, 388, 
393-395. 
more attention to, desired in Maine, 425. 
argument relating to, 426. 
opposed by Michigan superintendents, 430. 
favorable opinion of, 4384. 
opinion of New York superintendents relat- 
ing to, 440. 
introducedin Prairie View Normal Institute, 
453. 
at MecDonogh (Md.) Institute, 502, 
in Tulane University, 650. 
relation of, to kindergartens, 820. 
discussion relating to, 825. 
introduction of, in Illinois cities, 1099. 
impracticability of, in Virginia, 1112. 
See also Industrial training. 
Manual Training Department of Girard College, 
statistics of, $93, 896, 898, 900, 904, 909. 
Manual Training Department of the Chicago 
(Ill.) High School, statistics of, 893, 896, 898, 
900, 904, "909. 

Manual Training Department of the College of 
the City of New York, object of course of, 


890 
statistics of, 853, 896, 898, 900, 904, 909, 
origin of, 8 94. 
Manual aie Department of the High 
School, Omaha, Nebr,, statistics of, 893, 896, 
893, 900, 904, 909. 
Manual Training Department of Tulane Uni- 
versity, objects of training in, 890. 
statistics of, 893, 896, 898, 900, 904, 909. 
Manual Training School, Toledo, Ohio, statistics 
of, 893, 896, 898, 900, 904, 909. 
origin of, S94. 
Manual Training School of Washington Univer- 
sity, aims of, 890. 
statistics of, 892, 896, 898, 900, 994, 909. 
Manual work, time devoted to, in manual train- 
ing schools, $98. 

Manufacturing, statistics of persons employed 
in, in the North and the South, 29-31. 
Maps, distribution of, in schools of Nevada, 124, 

See also Apparatus. 
Marble, A. P., city superintendent, Worcester, 
Mass., mentioned, 198, 233, S65. 
quoted, "199. 218, 
Marblehead, Mass., truant school desired in, 221. 
coramon school statistics of, 245, 262, 279, 300, 
321. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368 
March, Lucas J., chairman school committee, 
Montague, ‘Mass., 233. 
Marietta, Ohio, common school statistics of, 252, 


267, 286, 308, 329. 
* com parative statistics of common schools of, 
354, ole. 


Marietta, Pa., statement relating to statistics of, 
336. 


Marietta College, information relating to, 670. 
statistics of, 690, 707. 
Marinette, Wis., statement relating to statistics 
of, 336. 
Marion, Francis, quoted, 19, 


INDEX. 


Marion, Ohio, statement relating to statistics of, 
835. 
Marion (Seay Female College, statistics of, 612, 
620. 
Marion ne? Female Seminary, statistics of, 
I 


Marking, advantages of, 168, 
new system of, in Columbia College, 665. 
Marlborough, Mass., concn school statistics 
of, 245, 262, 279, 300, 321 
comparative statistics of: commou schools of, 
347, 368, 
Marquette, Mich., common school statistics of, 
246, 263, 280, 302, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 369. 
Marsliall, Mich., common school statistics of, 246, 
263, 280, 362, 328. 
Sey ative ae fistiod of common schools of, 
S 
Marshall, Rex. statement relating to statistics 


Pearsall” Callabe State Normal School, Hunt- 
ington, Ww. Va., statistics of, 463, 470, 
Marshalitown, Iowa, common school statistics 

of, 242, 261, 276, 297, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 344, 366. 
Martha Washington College, statistics of, 612, 
9 


620. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, training | 


of teachers in, 428. 
ere, ae R., city superintendent, Pullman, 
De 
Martin, P., principal, Plymouth, Pa., 236. 
Lartin Female College, Pulaski, Tenn., statis- 
tics of, 612, 620. 
Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, common school statistics 
of, 252, 267, 286, 308, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 354, 373. 
Martinsburg, W. Va., common school statistics 
of, 357, 269, 291, 313, 333. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 359, 376. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Mary Institute (W ashington University), St. 
Louis, Mo., statistics. of, 608, 617. 
Mary Sharp College, statistics of, 612, 620. 
Maryland, need of educational history of, 55. 
common school statistics of, 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, & 
Arbor Day celebrated in, 114. 
county system of or ganization in, 158, 
statistics of evening “schools in cities of, 225. 
names of city superintendents i in, 233. 
common school statistics of cities of, 248, 262, 
277, 299, 320, 
comparative statistics of city common 
schools in, 245, 360, 367, 377. 
sex of normal school instructors in, 402. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 460, 
466, 
statistics of kindergarten training schools 
in, 408, 479. 
training of teachers in, 426. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
486, 490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 511,520, 528, 587,538, 
552, O73. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 606, 


statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 684, 702. 

colleges of liberal arts in, 651. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 717. 

residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 

statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727, 732, 734. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754, 755. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
764, 772. 

statistics of law schools in, 777, 778, 781. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 784, 786, 787, 790, 796, 
798, 801, 804, 805 

statistics of degrees conferred in, 810. 

statistics of kindergartens i in, 817, "818, 819, 823. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
951, 956, 958, 960. 
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Maryland—Continued. 
statisties of schools for the blind in, 917, 964, 
966, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of schools for the fecble-minded in, 
919, 973, 975-977. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 932, 
education of colored people in, 988, 989, 993, 
994, 998. 
educational periodical in, 1006, 
teachers’ reading circle in, 1066. 
digest of school report ot, 1104. 
Mary eae Agricu]tural College, statistics of, 724, 
» 727, 732, 734. 
eieet of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
chemical department of, 740. 
Maren College of Pharmacy, statistics of, 798, 


OL, 
Maryland School for the Blind, notes relating to, 
962. 
pee nd State Normal School, statistics of, 460, 


Marysv ille, Cal., common school statistics of, 
287, 258, ov, 292, 314. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
L3) 0) 68 
Marysville, Kans., common school statistics of, 
242, 461, 277, 297, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 266. 
Maryville, Mo., common school statistics of, 
247, 264, 281, 303, 324, 
aoe ative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 370. 
Maryville (Tenn. ) College, statistics of, 692, 710. 
Mason, Myron L., secretary board of school vis- 
itors, Greenwich, Conn., 231. 
Massachusetts, per capita amount of taxable 
property in, 25. 
need of educational history of, 55. 
common school statistics of, 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86. 
increased private school enrolment in, 65. 
statement relating to report of, 115. 
operation of township system in, 158. 
new law relating to evening schools in, 223, 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 225 
names of city superintendents in, 233. 
common school statistics of cities of, 244, 262, 
- 278, 299, 320 
comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 346, 360, S67, 377. 
norma! element in teaching corps of, 400. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 460, 
466. 
statistics of kindergarten training schoolsi in, 
408, 479. 
training of teachers in, 427. 
scholastic work of secondary schools in, 
482 


statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 485, 
486, 490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 511, 520, 529, 538, 553, 
573, 574. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 535, 587, 
594, 606, 616. 

colleges of liberal arts in, 654. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 630, 
634, 684, 702. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 716. 

residence of students i in colleges of, 716-720. 

statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727, 732, 784. 

statistics of schools of science in, 744, 745, 747. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754. 

previous training of professional studentsin, 
756. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
764, 772. 

statistics of law schools in, 777, 778, 781. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 785, 786, 787, 790, 794, 796, 
798, 801, 803, 804, 805, 806. 

statistics of degrees ‘conferred i in, 810. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 817, 818, 819, 823. 

introduction of drawing i in schools of, Seite 

discussion relating to kindergar tens in, 839, 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
951, 956, 958, 960, 
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Massachusetts—Continued. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 964, 
966, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of schools for the feeble-minded in, 
919, 973, 975-977. 


statistics of reform schools in, 920,980, 982,984, 


986. 
statistics of industrial schools in, 922 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 932, 934. 
statistics of nurses’ training schools in, 941, 
942, 
education of colored pcople in, 994. 
educational periodicals in, 1006. 
digest of school report of, 1106. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, statistics of, 
724, 726, 727, 782, 734. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728, 
information relating to, 740. 
Mae College of Pharmacy, statistics of, 
798, 804, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, statis- 
tics of, 724, 726, Tet id2, 734, 
iareeeratidck relating to, 740. 
mentioned, 857. 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, statistics of, 
460, 466. 
Massillon, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
252, 267, 286, 308, 329. 
com raure statistics of common schools of, 
1 DID 
Materialism, tendency of the age toward, 443. 
Materials for manual training, cost of, 875, 969. 
ge ee number of pupils in,in France, 
013. 
Mathematics, defects of instruction in, 458. 
statistics of pupils pursuing, in secondary 
schools, 482, 485, 484, 485, 490 
statistics of time assigned to, in secondary 
schools, 486-489, 491-493, 505, 
study of, in MecDonogh (Md. ) Institute, 502. 
study of, in Imperial ‘Technical School, 886. 
instruction i in, in French elementary schools, 


903. 
See also Arithmetic. 
Matriculation fees, statistics of, in colleges for 
women, 594. 
in colleges of liberal arts, 696-712. 
in land-grant colleges, 734. 
in schools of science, 747, 748. 
in schools of theology, 770-775. 
in law schools, 781, 782. 
in schools of medicine, ete., 800-806. 
Matteawan, N. Y., statement relating to statis- 
ties of. 835. 
Matthews Hall, statistics of, 761, 770. 
Wine Ill., statement relating to statistics of, 
5 


Maturity, requisite for teachers, 447. 

Mauch Chunk, Pa., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 336. 

Mauritius, statistics of elementary education 
in, 1014, 1016. 

Maxson, H. M. ., city Supe aost Attlebor- 
ough, Mass., quoted, 2 

Maxwell, Wm. H., city oe eas Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., quoted, 199, 206, 211, 215, 

mentioned, 234,+ 

May, Anne S., city superintendent, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., 230. 

Mayo, Dr. A. D., mentioned, 429. 

Maysville, Ky., statement relating to statistics 


of, 339. 
Meadville, Pa., common school statistics of, 254, 
268, 288, 310, 330. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
356, 374. 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 
manual training in, 8$4. 
Meadville (Pa. ) Theological School, statistics of, 


766, 7 7 4Q- 


Mechanic arts, department of, in University of | 


South Carolina, 674. 
study of, in Connecticut, 738. 
department of, in Purdue University, 740. 
Mechanical drawing. See Drawing. 
Mechanical engineering, new building devoted 
to, in Vanderbilt University, 674. 
Mechanical industries, statistics of persons em- 
plowed in, in the North and the South, 29- 
ol. 


INDEX. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa., statement relating to sta- 
tisties of, 336. 
Medford, Mass., common school statistics of, 
245, 262, 279, 360, 321. 
no private schools in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Medical botany, study of,in schouls of medi- 
cine, ete., 788-799 
Biedical. College of Alabama, statistics of, 788, 


Medical College of Georgia (University of Geor- 
gia), statistics of, 785, 800. 

aan College of Indiana, statistics of, 788, 

Medical Coilege of Ohio, statistics of, 792, 802. 

Medical College of the State of Sovth Carolina, 
statistics | of, 792, S02. 

Medical College of Virginia, statistics of, 792, 802. 

Medical Department. “of Arkansas Industrial 
University, statistics of, 788, S00. 

Medical Departnient of Niagara University, sta-- 
tistics of, 790, S01. 

Medical Department of the National Palins 
Washington, D.C., statistics of, 788 L 

Medical Department of the State Uni versity of 
Iowa, statistics of, 758, $01. 

Medical Department of the University of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., statistics of, 790, S01. 

Medical Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, statistics of, 733, 500. 

Medical Department of the University of Colo- 
rado, statistics of, 788, 800. 

Medical Department of the University of Flor- 
ida, statistics of, 896. 

Medical Department of the University of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., statistics of, 806. 

Medical Department of the University of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, statistics of, 792, 802. 

Medical Department of the University of Ten- 
nessee, statistics of, 792, 802, 

Medical Department of the University of the 
State of Missouri, statistics of, 790, 801. 

Medical Department of the University of Ver- 
mont, statistics of, 792, 802. 

Medical Department of the University of Woos- 
ter, statistics of, 792, 

Medical Department of ‘Palane University, sta- 
tistics of, 790, 801. 

Medical Department of Willamette University, 
statistics of, 792, 802. 

Medical Department of Yale University, statis- 
tics of, 788. S00. 

Medical School of Howard University, impor- 
tant changes in, 655. 


| Medical School of Maine, at Bowdoin College, 


statistics of, 790, 591. 
Medicine, instruction in, anticipated in Johns 
Hopkins University, 653. 
previous training of students of, 756. 
statistics of schools of, 758, 783-806, 
admission of medical school graduates to 
practice of, 783-799. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 808-815, 
schools of, for colored people, 992, 
list of schools of, for the colored race, $98. 
Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia,Pa., 
statistics ‘of, 792, 502. 
Médina,N. Y., common school statistics of, 251, 
266, 234, 306, 327. 
large enrolment i in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
$02, 372. 
Medway, Mass., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Meetings of teachers. See Teachers’ meetings. 
Meharry Medical College, success of graduates 
of, 993. 
Meharry Medical Department of Central Ten- 
nessee College, statistics of, 792, S02. 
Melcher, S. A., “city superintendent, North- 
bridge, Mass., 233. 
Meleney, Clarence E., city superintendent, Pat- 
erson, N. J., quoted, 200, 221, 
Peltor. Mass., common school statistics of, 245, 
2, 279, 300, Sole 
comm irene statistics of common schools of, 
347, 363. 


INDEX. 


Melrose, Mass., common school statistics of, 
245, 262, 279, 300, 3 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 347, 3638, 
Memphis, Tonn., common school statistics of, 
255, 269, 289, 311, 332. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
397, 375. 
Memphis Conference Female Institute, statis- 
tics of, 612, 
Memphis (rena) Hospital Medical College, 
(South-Western Baptist University), statis- 
tics of, 792, 802. 
Memphis (Tenn.) School of Pharmacy, 
tics of, 806. 
Menasha, Wis. statement relating to statistics 
ol, 
teachers’ institute in, 456. 
Mendota, Ill., common ‘school statistics of, 240, 
260, 274, 295, 317. 
comparative Statistics of common schools 
of, 342, 365. 
Menominee, Mich., common school statistics 
of, 246, 263, 280, 3802, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 369. 
Menomonee, Wis., common school statistics of, 
257, 270, 291, 8, SsHt 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
359, 376. 
teachers’ institute in, 456, 
Mental effect of manual training, 872. 
Mental science, examination of kindergarten 
teachers in, 407. 
Mercer University, statement relating to, 713. 
Meriden, Conn., statistics of evening sehools in, 


, ool 


statis- 


common school statistics of, 238, 258, 272, 293, 
815. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
340, 363. 
Meridian, Miss., physical training in, 212. 
common school statistics of, 247, 264, 281, 303, 
oe 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
Meriwether, C., author of historical monograph, 
9 


42. 
mentioned, 1116. 
Merrill, oe. ya city superintendent, Cohoes, 
NY 3203 


ool, CG V; R., city superintendent, Elmira, 
Merrill, Wis. -, common school statistics of, 257, 
270, 291, 313, 333. 
_ comparative statistics of common schools of, 
39, 316 
Mertz, H. N. , city superintendent, Steubenville, 
Ohio, 235. 
Messengers, statistics of expenditures for, in 
cities, 292-313, 
Metal working, in the several cities, 830. 
Seealso Manual training. 
Methodist Episcoval College of Nebraska, state- 
ment relating to, 7138. 
Methods of teaching, remarks relating to, in 
District of Columbia, 104. 
attention to, in Indiana institutes, 384, 
teachers of, in normal schools, 395. 
eciption of, preferred in normal schools, 
in schools for the deaf, 944. 
in Switzeriand, 1028. 
Methuen, Mass., common school statistics of, 245, 
262 : o7e" 300, 321. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
Metlakahtla, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 181 
189, 190. 
school-house for, 182. 
public school in, 185. 
exodus to, 192, 
new school-house needed for, 193. 
Social relations of Indians of, 1047. 
Mexican Gulf Female Seminary, statement re- 
lating to, 622 


Mexico, Mo., common school statistics of, 247, | 


264, 281, 803, 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 370. 
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Meyers, Aaron, city superintendent, Helena, 
Ark., 231. 
Miami Medical College, statistics of, 792, 802. 
Miami University, statistics of, 690, Fire 
organization ‘of, 1088, 
Michael, M. J., city superintendent, Rome, N, 
Y., 230. 
Michener, J.H., city superintendent, Ashland, 
As 2a. 
Michigan, mention of history of education in, 39. 
preparation of monograph on education in, 
49, 


colmon school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 67, G9, 
10, 72, at, 10) ieeeo OU Ol, ae, 84, 85, 7. 

digest of school report. of, 115. 

statistics of evening schools in cities of, 225, 

names of city superintendenis in, 233. 

common school statistics of citics of, 246, 263, 
280, 301, 322 

comparative statistics of city common 
schools in, 348, 360, 369, 377. 

normal clement in teaching corps of, 400. 

beginners in teaching: corps of, 401. 

decrease i receipts of normal schools of, 404. 

statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
461, 466, 472, 477. 

statistics of kindergarten training schools 
in, 408, 479. 

training of teachers in, 429, 

statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484. 
485, 456, 499, 495, 497, 499, 501, 511, 520, 529, 
538, 504, 574. 

statistics "of colleges for women in, 585, 606, 


taxation for university of, 623. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 684, 702. 

colleges of liberal arts in, 658. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 719. 

residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 

statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727, 732, 734. 

statistics of schools of science in, 744, 745, 747. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752, 754. 

= eet of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
76 4 Tk 

statistics of law schools i a, CO Hae MeL 

gievistits of schools of eae of dentistry, 

nd of phar in, 785, 786, 787, 790, 794, 

796, 798, 801, 803, 805 

statistics ‘of degrees conferred in, 810. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 817, 818, 819, 
823. 


statistics of peas for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
951, 956, 958, 9 
statistics of One for the blind in, 917, 965, 
967, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of schoo!s for the feeble-minded in, 
MG) Gis, SHE iii 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 934. 
statistics of reform schools in, 929, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 
statisticsofnurses’ training school in, 941, 942. 
education of colored people in, 994, 
educational periodicals in, 1005. 
number of colleges in, 1041. 
organization of e onle dee in, 1045. 
fate of reading circle in, 1067. 
Michigan City, is ‘common school statistics 
of, 241, 260, 2 Oris, 296, 318. 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
348, 365. 
Michigan Female Seminary, statistics of, 606, 
616. 
Michigan State Agricultural College, statistics 
of, 724, 726, 727, 732, 734. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
instruction in agriculture in, 740. 
Middle Georgia Military and Agricultural Col- 
lege, statistics of, 731, 734. 
Middleborough, Mass., common school statis- 
tics of, 245, 262, 279, 300, 321. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


347, 368. 
Niddlenane (Vt.) College, statistics of, 694, 711. 
Middletown, Conn., common school statistics of, 
238, 258, Pepa. 293, 315. 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools of, 
841, 363. 
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Middletown, N v. Y., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 984, 306, 327. 
comparatire statistics of common schools of, 
3038, 372. 
Middletown, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
252, 267, 286, 308, 329. 
compe statistics of common schools of, 


1313 
Middletown, Pa., statement relating tostatistics 
of, 336. 
Milford, Mass., statistics of evening schools in, 
225 


Military ‘drill, beneficial effects of,in District of 
Columbia, 103. 
beneficial effects of, 212. 
introduction of, at Knox College, 646. 
See also Physical training 
Military science, instruction in colleges in, by 
officers of Army and Navy, 721. 
Military tactics, statistics of students pursuing, 
in land-grant colleges, 726. 
Military training, in France, 1020. 
Mill, John Stuart, quoted, 907. 
Millbury, Mass., common school statistics of, 
245, 262, 279, 300, 321. 
aT statistics of common schools of, 
S47, 368 
Milledgeville, Ga., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 335. 
Miller, A. B., city superintendent, Warren, Pa., 
a 'e 
Miller, A. Gs city superintendent, Herkimer, N. 


nw 


Miller, George I., city superintendent, Boone, 


Iowa, 232. 
Miller, S. E. city superintendent, Michigan, 
Ind. 


Miller Mecca Labor School, statistics of, 893, 
896, 898, 900, 904, 909. 

Millersburg (Ky. ) Female College, statistics of, 
606, 615. 


Milligan’ (Tenn.) poleee, eee tics of, 692, 710. 
Mills, D. D., mentioned, 9 
Mills College, Cal., eee of, 604, 614. 
Millville, N.J., statistics of evening schools in, 
996, 
common school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, 305, 
325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
351, 371. 
Milnor Normal School, Dak. statistics of nor- 
mal department of, 41 
Milton, Pa., statistics of eeeie schoolsin, 226. 
common school statistics of, 254, 268, 2S8, 310, 
330. 
large enrolment in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


356, 374. 
Milton (Wis.) College, statistics of, 694, 712. 
Milwaukee, Wis., substitute teachers in, 195. 
methods of promotion in, 205. 
statistics of evening schools i in, 227, aie 
common school statistics of, 257, 270, 291, 318, 
3338. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
359, 376. 
certain privilegesto graduates of, 456. 
Milwaukee (Wis.) College, statistics of, 612, 621. 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Day School for the Deaf, notes 
relating to, 946, 
Minden (La.) Female College, statistics of, 606, 
616 


Miner, Anson D., city superintendent, North 
Adams, Mass., 233. 
Mining, statistics of persons employed in, inthe 
North and the South, 2 6 
Mining engineering in land-grant colleges, sta- 
tistics of students in, 727. 
schools of, in France, 1020. 
See also Engineering. 
Minneapolis, Minn., methods of promotion in, 
- 202: 
statistics of evening schools in, 225. 
barre school statistics of, 247, 264, 281, 303, 
323. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 349, 369. 
permanency of service of teachers in, 401: 
training of teachers in, 431. 
introduction of manual training in, 866. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—Continued. 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 
manual training in, 882. 
Minneapolis (Minn. ) Collece of Physicians and 
Surgeons, statistics of, 790, SOL. 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Teachers’ Training Class, 
statistics of, 461, 467. 
Minnesota, density of school population in, 27. 
common school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, &4, 85, ei. 
increased enrolment in, 64, 
digest of school report of, 116. 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 225. 
names of city superintendents in, 234, 
common school statistics of cities ‘of, 247, 263, 
281, 302, 323, 
Eonipamiiac statistics of city 
schools in, 349, 360, 369, 377. 
State normal schools in, 882. 
service of normal graduates in, 399. 
experience of teachers in, 400. 
normal element in teaching corps of, 400. 
Paps aes. of Kindergarten training schools i in, 
0 d 
training of teachers in, 430. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 461, 
467. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 484, 485 
486, 490, 495, 497, 499, 50I, 511, 520, 529, 538, 
554, 574. 
Specs of colleges for co in, 585, 606, 
617. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 684, 636, 702. 
colleges of liberal arts in, 659. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 719. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 
ee statistics of college attendance 


common 


52. 
apelele tes of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
764, 772. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 785, 786, 787, 790, 796, 
798, 801, 805, S06. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, $10. 
statistics of kindergartens in,817, S18, §19,S23, 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
951, 956, 958, 960, 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 965, 
967, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of schools for the feeble-minded in, 
919, 973, 975-977. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 985. 
statisticsof business colleges in, 928, 934. 
statistics of nurses’ training school i in, 941, 942. 
education of colored people i in, 994. 
educational periodical in, 1006. 
failure of reading circle in, 167. 
Minnesota College of Pharmacy, statistics of, 79S, 


Minnesota Hospital College, statistics of, 7 
i 


&§0. i 
statistics of dental department of, 796, S04. 
Minor, John B., mentioned, 33. 
Minor Normal "School, Washington, D.C., sta- 
tistics of, 459, 465. 
Minor population, inthe North and inthe South, 
statistics of, 23, 24. 
statistics of wealth per capita of, in the 
North and the South, 24-26, 
See also Population. 
Mission House, Franklin, Wis., statistics of, 769, 
71d ° 
Missions ele Institute, Selins Grove, Pa., statistics 
ol, 767, 779. 
Mississippi, proportion of minors in total popu- 
lation of, 24, 
per capita amount of taxable property in, 25. 
common school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, Gr, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 20, 81, 82, $4, 85, 86. 
statement relating to report of, hcg 
names of city superintendents in, 234. 
common school statistics of citics of, 247, 264, 
281,7305, 328. 
comparative statistics of city common 
schools in, 349, 360, 369, 877. 
receipts of, from Peabody Fund, 3898, 
statistics of normal schools in, ‘408, 405, 406, 
461, 467, 472, 477. 
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Mississ!ppi—Continued. 
training of teachers in, 482 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 485, 
436, 490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 512, 520, 529, 538, 
S04, 574. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 535, 608, 
617. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 630, 
~ 634, 656, 702. 
colleges of liberal arts i in, 660. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 718. 
residence of students in colleges of, Gi6—7 20, 
statistics of jand-grant colleges in, fee, 724, 
726, Hite fioz, G34. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752, 704, 795. 
statistics of law schools i Wl, Way Dhar elle 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 810. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
G51, 956, 958, 960. 
statistics of schools for the blind i in, 917, 964, 
967, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of industrial schools in, 922. 
statistics of business colleges in, 925, 934. 
education of colored pecple in, 988, 989, 991, 
992, 993, 994, 997, 998. 
educational periodical in, 1006. 
reading circle in, 1068. 
condition of education in, 1108, 
Mississippi College, statistics of, 686, 703. 
Mississippi State Normal School, organization 


Missouri, common school statistics of, 62, 63, 65, 

67, 69, 70, 72,74, 76, 77,79, 80, 81, g2, gt. 85, 87. 

digest of school report of, 117-119, 

township districts favored Hin, Ha. 

statistics of evening schools in cities of, 2 

names of city superintendents i in, 264. 

common school statistics of cities of, 247, 264, 
281, 303, 324. 

comparative statistics of city 
schools in, 349, 3€0, 369, 377. 

statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
461, 467, MA COT 

tuition feein public normal schools of, 404. 

statistics of Kindergarten training schools 
in, 408, 479. 

training ‘of teachers i in, 433. 

statistics of secondary schools i in, 483, 424, 485, 
486, 490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 512, 520, ele 530, 539, 


= eae 


commen 


statistics of eolleges for women in, 585, 608, 
617. 
taxation desired for University of, 623. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts: in, 628, 630, 
634, 686, 704. 
colleges of liberal arts in, G61, 
distribution of college students of, 714, e 
residence oi students in colleges of, 716-72) 
Beshces of schools of science in, 744, 745, 
dad. 
oe statistics of college attendance 
in, 752, 754. 
statistics of schools of peecioes in, 709, 76 
764, 772. 
statistics of law schools in, 777, 778, 782. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of ‘dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 785, 738, St TH), ABRS 
794, 796, 798, 801, S03, sod, 805 
statistics of degrees ‘conferred in, S10. 
tatistics of kindergariensin. 817, 818, 819, Pre 
Btakisties of schools for the deaf’ in, '915,'9 948, 
951, 952, 956, 959, 961. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 965, 
7, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 934, 
- ae of nurses’ training school in, 941, 
9 
cea of colored people in, 988, 989, $91, 
educational periodicals i in, 1005. 
lack of reading circles in, 1068. 
Missouri Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
statement relating to, 735. 

Missouri Dental College, statistics of, 796, 894. 
Missouri Institution for the Education of the 
Deafand Dumb, new building for, 944. - 

Missouri Medical College, statistics of, 790,801. 


74 ED 


| Monson, Mass., 


E 


L169 


Missouri State NWornmt schoo} (first district), sta- 
tistics of, 461, 467. 
Missouri State Normal School (second district), 
statistics of, 461, 467. 
Missouri State Normal School (third district), 
statistics of, 461, 467. 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy (Uni- 
ae of Missouri), statistics of, eed, 726, 
732, 734 
Mitchell, Carleton, city superintendent, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., 231, 
Mitchell, I. N., city superintendent, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., 236. 
. RL OL. 35 city superintendent, Dayton, 
.. 2358 
Mitchell University, Dak., statistics of normal 
departinent of. 415, 
Moberly, Mo., common school statistics of, 247, 
264, 281,303, 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 370, 
Mobile, Ala., common school statistics of, 237, 
253, 271, 202, 314, 
number of pupils per teachcr in, 33S, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
Model schools. See Practice schools. 
Modelling, instruction in, in the several cities, 
£80. 


instruction in,in French elementary schools, 
$03. ¢ 
See also Manual training. 
Models for Sldjd instruction, 849. 
Modern languages, See Languages and Foreign 
languages, 
Mohonkx Conference, platform of, 1001. 
Moline, I1}., common school statistics of, 240, 269, 
O74, 295, li. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 342, 365. 
course in hand-craft in, S12. 
oficial opinion of manual training in, 862. 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 
manual training in, 81. 
Monlux, oe Ba city superintendent, Hastings, 
Nebr 
Monmouth, Til, eommon schon] statisticss of, 
240, 260, 274, 295, 317. 
comparativ @ statistics of common schools 
of, 342, 365. 
Monmouth MH. ) College, statistics of, 680,699. 
Monongahela, Pa., common school statistics of, 
254, 26S. 988, 310, 330. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 356, 374. 
Monongahela College, Jefferson, Pa., statement 
relating to, 713. 
Monroe, Will: S., eity superintendent, Nanticoke, 
Pa... 235. 
Monroe, Mich., common schiool statistics of, 246, 
263, 280, 302, $23. 
comparative statistics of common schoo!s of, 
343, 268. 
Monroe. %Vis.. common school statistics of, 257, 
270, 291,313, 333. 
larze enrolment in, 337. 
compare vig statistics gf common schools of, 
309, 576. 
Monroe Female College, Forsyth, Ga., statistics 
of, 604, 614. 


statistics of evening schools in, 


225. 

common school statisties of, 245, 262, 279,301, 
821, 

comparative statistics of commen schools of, 
347, 368. 


Mont Clair, N. J., common school statistics of 
249, 965, 283, 305, 325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
351, 371. 
extension of manual training in, 
statistics of manual training in, 
manual training in, 883. 
Montague, Mass., common school 
Bap, Zu, 2 "301, S21. 
comparative statisties of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
Montana. common school statistics of, 62, 64, 66, 
67, 69, 70, 72, 74, 76, 77, 79,80, 81. &3, 84, 85, 87. 
digest of school reports of, 119-121. 


867. 4 


875, 817, 878, 


statistics of, 
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Montana—Continued. 
names of city superintendents in, 234. 
common school statistics of cities of, 248, 264, 
282, 303, 324. 
comparative statistics of cityeommon schools 
in, 350, 360, 370, 377. 
training of teachers in, 434. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 490, 497, 
499, 501. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 686, 704. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 720. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
100, 2, 
statistics of business colleges in, 929. 
Monteith, Rev. John, mentioned, 1045, 
Montfort, R. V. K., ‘city superintendent, New- 
burg, INESY.. 235. 
Montgomery, Aia., common school statistics of 
237, 258, 271, 299, 314. 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools of, 
339, 363. 
Montgomery Female College, Christiansburg, 
Va., statistics of, 612, 620 
Moody, Silas W., Uipediitenticnt of publie in- 
euuchior of Idaho, digest of report of, 107- 
09 


quoted, 169. 
Moore, E. a prineipal of school, Atlanta, Ga., 
quo ted, 200, 
Moore, H. T., city superintendent, Vicksburg, 
Miss., 334, 
Moore, John, city superintendent, Crookston, 
Minn., 234. 
Moore, Joseph K., sly superintendent, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., 235. 
Moore’s Hill (ind. ) College, statistics of, 680, 699. 
Moorhead, Minn., new norma! school in, 43 30. 
eels A. ee city superintendent, Columbus, 
XO, Zen 
Moral instruction, should be given in schools. 
Zio 
great need of, 437. 
more important than formalinstruction, 454. 
at McDonogh (Md.) Institute, 502. 
Sn Lake Erie Female Seminary, 601. 
in French elementary schools, 903. 
in trade schools, 924. 
importance of, 1099. 
Moral science, examination of kindergarten 
teachers in, 407. 
Moran, John P., clerk of board of education, 
White Plains, IMo San BBs 
Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., statistics of, 610, 619. 
Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, 
Pa., statistics of, 767, 775. 
Moravians, schools conducted by, in Alaska, 183, 
35 


Morey, J ese a , city superintendent, Kearney, 
ve og atte 
Morgan, Benjamin S., State superintendent of 
free schools of West Virginia, 88. 
mentioned, 115. 
digest of report of, 153-155. 
quoted, 158, 165, 168, 172, 1074. 
Morgan, J. H., ‘superintendent of publie instruc- 
tion of W. ashington, 88. 
poring D. oe city superintendent, Oconto, 
s., 256, 
Mormon Church, trouble caused by leaders of, 
in Idaho, 108 
Mormon schools, extensive efforts at establish- 
ment of, in Utah, 150. 
Mormons, statistics of, required in Utah, 149. 
Morrill, Hon. Justin S., mentioned, 740. 
Morris, "B, G., chairman school committee, East- 
hampton, Mass., 285 
Morris, John E., city superintendent, Green- 
ville, Pa., 235. 
Morrison, William S., city superintendent, 
Greenville, S. C., 236, 
Morristown, N. J., common school statistics of, 
249, 265, 283, 305, 825. 
one statistics of common schools of, 
5 
Morristown, Tenn., School system in, 145. 
Morristown (Tenn.) Seminary and Normal In- 
stitute, statistics of, 462, 469, 


INDEX. 
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Morrisville (Mo.) College, statistics of, 686, 704. 

Morrow, John, city superintendent, Allegheny, 
Pa. +) 230% 

Morss, C. H., city superintendent, Portsmouth, 
N. Jalen quoted, 180, 215, 216. 

mentioned, 234. 

Moseley, William, city superintendent, Texar- 
Kana, Ark., 231. ~ 

ag i ae P., city superintendent, Raleigh, 
aN. Ue, 200. 

Motive power of shops in manual training 
schools, 900. 

Mount Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute, statis- 
tics of, 610, 619. 

a ge Carroll (IL) Seminary, statistics of, 604, 


Mount. ‘Cums, Mich., statement relating to 
statistics of, 335. 

Mount Holly, N. 7., common school statistics of, 
249, 265, 282, 305, 320. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 

OL, Gil. 

Mount Holyoke College, statistics of, 606, 616. 

Meunt BO Seminary, information relating 
0, 598. 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa, common school statistics 
of, 242, 261, 276, 297, 319 

rei ala statistics of common schools of, 

44,3 

MountSt. Mary’ cee Emmitsburg, Md., sta- 
tistics of, 684, 70 

Mount St. Mary’s vieciesiaeice Seminary, sta- 
tistics of, 764, 772. 

Mount Sterling, Ky., statement relating to sta- 
tisties of, 335. 

Mount ge (Ky.) Female College, statistics 

06, 615. 
Mount Union (Ohio) College, statistics of, 690, 


Mount. V ernon, Ind., common school statistics 


of, 241, 260, 275, 296, 318. 
com parative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 865. 


Mount Vernon, N Neos common school statistics 
of, 251, 266, 284, 306, 327, 
comparative statistics on common schools of, 
303, 372. 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, common school statistics 
of, 252, 267, 286, 308, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


254, 373. 
iaivenver= College, information relating to, 


671. 
statistics of, 690, 708. 
Muncie, Ind., common ‘school statistics of, 241, 
260, 275, 296, 318. 
comparativ e statistics of common schools of, 
343, 565. 
Municipal aid, statistics of, to secondary schools, 
519-524, 536-542, 568-582, 
to colleges of liberal arts, 630, 696-712. 
to land-grant colleges, 722, 754. 
to schools of science, 744, 747, 748. 
to schools of medicine, ste ., 784-787, 800-806. 
to law schools, 777, 781, 782. 
See also City appropriations. 
Murfreesborough, Tenn., statement relating to 
statistics of, 356. 
Murphysborough, Ill., statement relating to sta- 
tistics of, 335. 
Murray, Dr. J.S., mentioned, 674. 
Murray, Robert, Jr., Sas superintendent, Cum- 
berland, el ne 
Murray (Ky.) Male am Female Institute and 
West Kentucky Normal School, statistics 
of, 682, 701. 
Museating, es statisties of evening schools 
in 
common school statistics of, 242, 261, 276, 297, 
319. 
Ay ant statistics of common schools of, 
344, 366 
be of the Bureau of Education, accessions 


Music, {nto uegel in Pembroke (N.H.) schools, 
180. 
examination of kindergarten teachers in, 


07. 
discussion relating to, 445. 
value of, as an educational factor, 457. 
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Music—Continued. 

school of, of Smith College, 591. 
school of, of Wellesley College, 592, 

school of, of Vassar College, 593, 

instruction in, in Oberlin “College 670, 671. 

elementary course in,in New York City, 853. 

instruction in, in scliools for the blind, 916. 

statistics of instruction in, in schools for the 

blind, 917, 964, 970. 


in institutions for the feeble-minded, 973, 974, 


976, 977 
in Perotti schools, 980, 984, 986. 
See also Singing. 
Muskegon, Mich., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335. 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, sta- 
tistics of, 690, 707. 


N. 


Nanticoke, Pa., common school statistics of, 254, 
OS. 238, 310, 530. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
356, 37 
Nantucket, Mass., common school statistics of, 
245, 262, Dae 301, 321. 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
Napa City, Cal., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Napa College, information relating to, 638. 
statistics of, 678, 697. 
Nash, L. P., city’ superintendent, Hingham, 
‘Mass., quoted, 206. 
mentioned, 233. 
Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis., statistics of, 
769, 775. 
Nashua, N. H., departmental instruction in, 197, 
statistics of ev ening schools in, 226, 
common school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, 304, 
3295. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
301, 370. 
eae statement relating to statistics 


of, 33 
Nashville (fenn. ) College for Young Ladles; in- 
formation relating’ to, 602 
statistics of, 612, 61 9, 
Natchez, Miss., common school statistics of, 247, 
264, ole 308, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
Natick, Mass., statement relating to statistics of* 


National aid to education, may be invoked under 
certain conditions, 33. 
history of, 56. ~ 
discussion relating to, 167. 
favored in Kentucky, 424. 
favored in Louisiana, 424, 
origin of policy of, 1042. 
See also Blair bill. 
National Centenary School Exposition, partici- 
pation of Wisconsin schools in, 156. 
National College of Pharmacy, Washington, D. 
Ce statistics of, 796, 804. 
National Deaf-Mute College, information relat- 
ing to, 643. 
. statistics of, 678, 697. 
admission of women to, 946. 
National Educational Association, resolutions 
peabccve Bureau of Education passed by, 


resolutions passed by Department of Super- 
intendence of, 59. 

proceedings of normal department of, 395- 
397 


National German-American Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, Milwaukee, Wis., statistics of, 474, 


478. 

National Institute, Madisonville, Ky., statistics 
of, 472, 477. 

National land-grant colleges. See Land-grant 
colleges 


National Medical College (Columbian Univer- 
sity), statistics of, 788, 800. 

National Museum, Washington, D, C., men- 
tioned, 57. 
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tia > ani College, plan for establishment 
o 
National University, Law Peperanant, Wash- 
ington, D. C., statistics of, 773, 781. 
Natura] iteisry. study of, in Imperial Technical 
School, 886. 
instruction in, in French elementary schools, 


903, 
Natural sciences, examination of kindergarten 
teachers in, 407. 
relative valuo of study of, 443. 
Naugatuck, Conn., common school statistics of, 
238, 258, 272, 293, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 363. 
Nautical instruction, in New York City, 926. 
Navajo Indians, education of, 180. 
Navy, instruction in colleges by officers of, 721. 
Nay, Academy, Victoria, Tex., statistics of, 
612, 620. 
Nebraska, common school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 
67, 69, 70, 72, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83, si, 85, 87. 
increased enrolment in, 6a. 
digest of school report of, 121-123. 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 226. 
names of city superintendents in, 234. 
oro school statistics of cities of, 248, 264, 
2, 303, 324. 
companied statistics of city common schools 
in, 350, 360, 370, 377. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
461, 467, 472, 477. 
teachers’ ‘associations in, 434. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 485, 
490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 512, 521, 556, 575 
statistics of colleges "of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 686, 704. 
colleges of liberal arts in, 661. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 719. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 
compe a statistics of college attendance 
5 
statisties of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
764, 772. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 785, 790, 801. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 812. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 818, 819, 823. 
statistics of schools for the deaf ‘in, 915, 948, 
952, 956, 959, 961. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 965, 
977, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of schools for the feeble-minded in, 
919, 973, 975-977. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 
statistics of businéss colleges i in, 928, 934. 
education of colored people in, 994. 
~ educational periodicals i in, 1006. 
neglect of reading circles in, 1068, 
Nebraska Central College of the Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, information relating to, 
its 


66 
statistics of, 686, 705. 
Nebraska City, "Nebr., statement relating to oti: 
tistics of, "335. 
Nebraska College, statement relating to, 713. 
Nebraska Institute for tke Deaf and Dumb, 
auricular instruction in, 944. 
Nebraska Institution for Feeble-minded Youth, 
improvements in, 972. 
Sebrnere State Normal School, statistics of, 461, 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, information re- 
lating to, 661. 
Necrology of notable educators, 1075. 
Needham, Mass., common school statistics of, 
245, 262, 279, 301, 321. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
Neely, Ba city superintendent, Rome, Ga., 232. 
Neely, E. B., city superintendent, St. Joseph, 
Mo., 234, 
Neenah, Wis., cominon school statistics of, 257, 
270, 291, 313, 333. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


, 376, 
teachers’ institute in, 456, 
Negaunee, Mich., common school statistics of, 
246, 263, 280, 302, 323. 
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Negaunce, Mich.—Continued. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
Negroes, Sce Colored people. 
Nelson Ohio, common. school statistics of, 
52, 267, 286, 308, 329. 
coniatn ative statistics of common schools of, 
04, 87o. 
Netherlands, educational periodical in, 1010. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 
Nevada, common school statistics of, 62, 64, 66, 
68, 69, 71, 73,74, 76, 77,79, 80, 81, 88, 84, 85, 87. 
digest of school report of, 193-195, 
names of city superintendents i in, 234, 
common school statistics of cities of, 248, 264, 
282, 304, 325 
comparative | statistics of city common 
schools in, 350, 360, 370, 377. 
teachers’ institute i in, 434, 
statistics of secondary schools in, 490, 495, 497, 
499, 501, 512, 521. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 608, 
taxation for university of, 623. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 623, 630, 
634, 686, 704. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752. 
statistics of kindergartens in, $23. 
statistics of business instruction in, 929, 


Nevada, Cal., statement relating to statistics of,. 


330. 
Nevada, Mo., common school statistics of, 247, 
264, 281, 303, 324, 
comparative statistics ofcommon schools of, 
349, 370. 
Nevada State University, provision for training 
teachers in, 123. 
Arbor Day ceremonies at, 124. 
New Albany, Ind., common school statistics of, 
241, 260, 275, 296, 318, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 365. 
New Brunswick, N.J., common school statistics 
of, 249, 265, 283, 805, 325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
801, 371. 
New Bedford, Mass., statistics of evening schools 
in, 225. 
coeuen school statistics of, 245, 262, 279, 801, 
32 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 568, 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
New Berne, N. C., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, 307; 328, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
308, 3/2. 
New Brighton, N. Y., statement relating to sta- 
tistics of, 335. 
New Brighton, Pa., statistics of evening schools 
in, 226. 
common school statistics of, 254, 268, 288, 310, 
330. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
356, 374 
official opinion of manual training in, 871. 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 
manual training in, 885. 
New ae Conn., statistics of evening schools 
in, 224, 
pommer school statistics of, 238, 258, 272, 293, 
5. 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 


341, 363. 
New Brunswick, statistics of elementary edu- 
eation in, 1014, 1016, 1018. 
New Brunswick, N. ae evening school at- 
tendance in, 223. 
statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
New Castle, Del., common school statistics of, 
239, 259, 273, "294, 316. 
comparative Statistics of common schools of, 
841, 364. 
New Castle, Pa., new school-house in, 189, 
statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
common school statistics of, 254, 268, 288, 310, 


INDEX, 


New Castle, Pa.—Wontinued. 
epee statistics of common schools of, 
5G, 37: 
New Church Theological oe) Waltham, 
Mass., statistics of, 764, 772. 
New England, fame and literature of colleges of, 
54 


higher educational hfe in, 55. 

New Hampshire, common school statistics of, 
62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 
8&2, 84, 85, 86. 

Gigest of school report of, 125 

operation of township system in, 158, 

statistics of evening schools in cities of, 225. 

names of city superintendents i in, 234. - 

common school statistics of cities of, 249, 265, 
283, 304, 325. 

comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 351,361, 370, 377 

change i in normal scliools: in, 382. 

experience of teachers in, 400, 

normal element in teaching corps of, 490. 

Se of normal schools in, 403, 405, 461, 

67. 

training of teachers in, 435. 

statistics of secondary scliools in, 433, 485, 486, 
me 494, 496, 49S, 500, 513, 521, 580, 539, 556, 575, 
576, 

statistics of colleges for women, 585, 608, 617. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 625, 
630, 634, 686, 704. 

college of liberal arts in, 662. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 716. 

residence of college students in, 716-720. 

statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727, 732, 734. 

statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 936. 

statistics of schools of science in, 744, 745, 
747. 

Se ee statistics of college attendance 
in, 75 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 785, 790, 801, 

statistics of degrees conferred in, 812. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 817, 818, 819. 

statistics of business colleges in, 928, 934, 

education of colored people i in, 994 

educational periodical in, 1006. 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the 

Mechanic Arts, ‘statistics of, 724, 726, 727, 
782, 734, 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Fe- 
male College, statistics of, 608, 617. 
New Hampshire State Normal School, statistics 
of, 461, 467. 
New Haven, Coun., statistics of evening schools 
in, 22 4. 
common school statistics of, ve 258, 273, 293, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 363. 

training of teachers in, 414. 

lessons in manual arts in, 846. 

official opinion of manual training in, 860. 

statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 

manual training in, 880. 

nurses’ training school i in, 940. 

New Jerscy, need “of educational history of, 55. 

common school statistics of, 62, 68, 65, 67, ¢9, 
70, 72, 74, 73, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, St, 55, $6. 

increased pr ivate school enr olment i in, 65. 

digest of school report of, 126-129. 

free text-books in, 176. 

statistics of evening schools i in citics of, 226. 

names of city superintendents in, 234, 

common school statistics of cities of, 249, 265, 
283, 305, 325. 

comparative statistics of citycommon schools 
in, 351, 361, 370, 377. 

experience of teachers i in, 881. 

service of normal graduates in schools of, 
8 

experience of teachers in, 400. 

beginners in teaching corps of, 401. 

statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 461. 


67. 
training of teachers in, 436. 
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New Jersey—Continued. 
- slatistics of secondary schools in, 483, 454, 485, 
486, 490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 5138, 521, 530, 539, 
507, 576, 
eo of colleges for women in, 585, 608, 
6 
statistics of colleges of liberal ar tsi in, 628, 630, 
634, 688, 704. 
colleges of liberal arts in, 662, 
distribution cf college students of, 714, 716. 
residence of college students in, 716-720. 
statistics of land-s rant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727, ‘732, 734, 
Beitsticg ‘of schools of science in, 744, 745, 747. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
WH, Well, Feel 
previous training of professional students in, 
75 
ee of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
statistics of degrees conferred in, $12. 
pas of kindergartens in, 817, 818, 819, 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
952, 957, 959, 961. 
statistics of schools for the feeble-minded in, 
919, 978, 975-977. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, $80, 982, 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 935. 
7 ae of nurses’ training schools in, 941, 
education of colored people in, 994, 
educational periodical in, 1006. 
digest of school report of, 1108. 
New Jersey Councilof Education, report of com- 
mittee on manual training of, 34. 
New Jersey Home'forthe Education and Care of 
pigo e iaded Children, establishment of, 
New yf recy. State Normal School, statistics of, 
» 467. 
New : prey State Reform School, notes relating 
oO, 
New London, Conn., common school statistics 
of, 238, 258, 273, 293, 315. 
no private schools in, 387. 
ae statistics of common schools of, 
New Market Polytechnic Institute, statistics of, 
New Metlakahtla, Alaska, settlement of, 9. 
New Mexico, common school statisties of, 62, 64, 
oe G8, 69, 71, 78, 74, '76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 
extract from report of Governor of, 129. ; 
statistics of secondary schools in, 484, 485, 490, 
495, 497, 499, 501, 531, 589, 557, 576, 
statistics’ of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
620, 634, 688, 704. 
penta statistics of college allenuance 
in, 4 2 
statistics of kindergartens in, 819, 828. 
muavistice of schools for the deaf’ in, 915, 948, 
2, 956, 959, 961. 
Re tictice ‘of business colleges in, 929, 
educational periodical in, “1006. 
New Mexico School for the Deaf and Dumb, 
notes relating to, 946. 
New Milford, Conn., common school statistics 
of, 2389, 358, 273, "298, 315. 
number of pupils per teacher in, 338. 
eet ac ee statistics of common schools of, 
New Orleans, La., new law relating to schools 
of, 114. 
substitnte teachers in, 196. 
methods of promotion in, 202. 
appearance of children i in schools of, 211. 
non school statistics of, 243, 261, 277, 298, 
we statistics of common schools of, 
349, 56 de 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
New Orleans (La.) Normal School, statistics of, 
469, 465. 
New Orleans (La.) University, statistics of, 684, 
US. 


New Rochelle, N.Y., common school statistics 
of, 251, 266, 285, 306, 327. 
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New Rochelle, N, Y.—Continued.. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
3538, 872 
New South Wales, statistics of clementary edu- 
cation in, 1014, 1016, 10138. 
New Windsor (Ma: ) College and Windsor Fe- 
male College, statistics of, 684, 708. 
New York, free collegiate education in, 36. 
need of educational history of, 55. 
common scliool statistics of, 62, 68, 65, 67, 69, 
BOS GAS Wes WB, WA, Bel telDy teil, G¥s, 84, 85, 86. 
inercased pr ivate school enr olment i in, 65. 
digest of school report of, 130-135. 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 226. 
names of city super rintendents i in, 234. 
common school statistics of cities of, 249, 265, 
283, 305, 326. 
comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 351, 361, 371, 377. 
State normal schools in, 382. 
introduction of manual training in normal 
schools of, 393. 
normal element in teaching corps of, 400. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 461, 
467, 468, 472, 477. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
408, 479, 480. % 
training of lemeleray in, 437-441. 
statistics of secondary schoolsi in, 488, 484, 485, 
436, 490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 518, 514, 521, 522, 
531, 532, 539, 540, 557, 558, 576, 577, 578. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 587, 
594, 6CS, 610, 618. 
charters for colleges for women in, 585. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 


af 630, 634, 688, 704, 706. 


colleges of liberal arts in, 663. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 716. 

residence of college students in, 716-720. 

statistics of schools of science in, 744, 746, 747. 

statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
727, 732, 734, 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, Tit. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
764, 766, 772. 

statistics "of law schools in, 777, 778, 782. 

statistics of schools of medicine, ofdentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 785, 786, 787, 790, 792, 
794, 796, 798, 801, 802, 808, 804, 805, 806. 

statistics of degrees conferred in, 812. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 817, 818, 819, 
828. 

legislation relating to manual training in, 
860 


statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
952, 957, 959, 961. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 964, 
967, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of schools for the feeble-minded i in, 
919, 973, 975-977. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986 
statistics of industrial schools in, 922. 
statistics of busine§s colleges in, 928, 936. 
ee of nurses’ training schools in, 941, 
42, 
education of colored people in, 994. 
educational periodicals in, 1006, 1003. 
library work in, 1038. 
reading circles in, 1069. 
New York, N. Y., free text-books in, 176. 
substitute teachers in, 196. 
methods of promotion in, 204. 
statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
common school statistics of, 251, 266, 285, 306, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
0538, 372 
construction work in, 326. 
association of teachers i in, 380. 
report on manual training by committee of 
board of education of, 828. 
relation of kindergartens to manual training 
__ discussed in, 840 
first instruction in cooking in, S51. 
manual training course of study for, 853, 
introduction of manual training in, 859. 
official opinion of manual training in, 369. 
statistics of nanualtraining in, 875, 877, 878. 
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New York, N. Y.—Conitinued. 
manual training in, 884. 
nurses’ training schools in, 940. 
New York (N. Y.) College of Dentistry, statistics 
of, 795, S04. 
New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, sta- 
tistics of, 798, $06. 
New York (N. Y.) Female Normal College, sta- 
tistics of, 461, 468. 
New York Homeopathic Medical College, sta- 
tistics of, 794, 802. 
New York Industrial Edueation Association, 
views and work of, 873. 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
auricular instruction in, 945. 
instruction in, 946. 
New York Juvenile Asylum, notes relating to, 


18, 
New York (N. Y.) Medical College and Hospital 
for Women, statistics of, 794, 80 
New York point system of instr aging the blind. 
See Point system. 
New a (N. Y.) Polyclinic, statisties of, 794, 


New York (N. Y.) Post-Graduate Medical School 
3 and Hospital, statistics of, 794, S04. 
New York State Reformatory, notes relating to, 


978. 
New + Sa Schools, information relating 
New Zealand, educational periodicals in, 1008. 
F015. 101 of elementary education in, 1014, 
6 
Newark, N. J., free text-books in, 176. 
methods of promotion in, 203. 
summer schools i in, 214. 
statistics of evening peiools' in, 226, 
a school statistics of, 249, 265, 233, 305, 
De 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
351, 371 
early kindergarten training in, 817. 
official opinion of manual training in, 867. 
Newark, Ohio, common school statistics of, 252, 
267, 286, 308, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


Newark N. a .) Public Normal School, statistics 
of, 461, 467. 
Newark (N. J.) Technical 
745, 747, 
Newberry (S.C.) College, statistics of, 692, 709. 
Newburg, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, 306, 327. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
353, 372. 
manual training in, 869, 884. 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 


School, statistics of, 


878. 
Newburg (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, state- 
ment relating to, 776. 
Newburyport, Mass., statistics ofevening schools 
in, 225, 
common school statistics of, 245, 262, 279, 301, 


ado 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 


7, 368. 
Newcomb, Prof. Simon, mentioned, 652. 
Newell, M. A.,State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Maryland, 83. 
auoted, 158, 176. 
mentioned, 426. 
digest of report of, 1104. 
Newlin, Mo Je , city superintendent, Millville, N. 
ee Ky., good primary teachers in, 210. 
common school statistics of, 243, 261, ie 
298, 319 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 366 
Newport, R. I., departmental instruction in, 197. 
irregular attendance i ei, BAG 
discipline in schools of, 218, 
statistics of evening schools i in, 227, 
Coe school statistics of, 255, 268, 289, 311, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
357, 375. 
training of teachers in, 450. 
official opinion of manual training in, 871. 


INDEX. 


Newspapers, possibility of educational work 
through, 425. 
educational affairs should be discussed in, 
452, 
Newton, Kans. , common school statistics of, 212, 
261, 2 Ziv adinol oe 
comparative statisties of common schools of, 


345, 366. 
Newton, Mass., statistics of evening schools in, 
22), 


common school statistics of, 245, 262, 279, 391, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
PGi hi ) Theological Institution,statistics 
Newtown, Gonn. statement relating to statistics 


Siesie Falls, N. Y., statement relating to sta- 
tistics of, 335, 

Niagara University, statistics of, 688, 706. 

Nicaragua, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 

Nickerson, ASA Jeon ‘aed superintendent, Central 
Falls, R.I., 236 

Niles, Be F, city superintendent, Monroe, Wis., 


Niles, eich. -, common school statistics of, 246, 
263, 281, 302, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


349, 369, 
Nitrauer, J. T., city superintendent, Lebanon, 
Pa., 235. 


Non-attendance, undesirable prevalence of, in 
California, 94. 
means of overcoming, 102, 
prevalence of, in Connecticut, 1096, 
extent of, in Maine, 1103. 
See also Truanoy and Compulsory education. 
Non-resident professors, in schools of theology, 
statistics of, 759, 761-769. 
in schools of law, statistics of, 777-780. 
See aiso Professors, 
Non-resident pupils, charges for tuition of, in 
public normal schools, 464-471. 
in private normal schools, 476, 478, 
Non-residents, property of, liable to taxation, in 
Utah, 150 
Norfolk, Va., statistics of evening schools in, 227. 
common school ae of, 257, 269, 290, 313, 


comparative atiadtits of common schools of, 


N avisle Wa ) College for Young Ladics, statistics 
of, 612, 620. 
Normal and Scientific Institute, Bloomfield, 
Iowa, statistics of, 472, 477. 
Normal Class Chicago ‘UH. ,) = Kindergarten 
Association, statistics of, 479 
Normal classes in private schools in Dakota, 415. 
Normal course, students in, in colleges for the 
colored racc, 992. 
Normal Department of Knoxville (Tenn.) Col- 
lege, statistics of, 462, 469. 
Normal Department of the Girls’ High School, 
San Francisco, Cal., aims of, 410. 
statistics of, 459, "464. 
Norma! Department of the Ohio University, sta- 
tistics of, 461, 468, 
Normal Department of Tougaloo (Miss.) Univer- 
sity, statistics of, 461, 467. 
Normal graduate course, in University of Wis- 
consin, 677. 
Normal institutes. Sze Teachers’ institutes. 
Normal Kindergarten Training School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., statistics of, 480, 
Normal schools, good influence of, in Florida, 43. 
great need of, in Delaware, 101. 
should be established in North Carolina. 136. 
remarks relating to, 379. 
character of instruction in, 381. 
charactcristics of, 396. 
defective statistics of, 398. 
service of graduates of, 399-401. 
proportion of teachers educated i in, 401. 
kindergarten instruction in, 4908, 
condition of, in the several States. 408-458, 
specific purpose of, 458. 
for colored people, statistics of, 991. 
colored pupils in, 994. 
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Normal schools—Continuea. 
for tlie colored race, list of, 997. 
in foreign countries, statistics of, 1016. 
systein of, in France, 1019. 
in Switzerland, 1027. 
See also Public normal schools and Private 
normal schools and Training of teachers. 
Normal Training Class, Rochester, N. Y., statis- 
tics of, 480. 
Normal Training School, Philadelphia, Pa., sta- 
tistics of, 480. 
Norris, Elmer E., city superintendent, Picree 
City, Mo., 234. 
Norris, J. O., chairman scliool committee, Mel- 
rose, Mass., 233. 
Norristown, Pa., common school statistics of, 
254, 268, 288, 310, 330. 
es ae statisties of common schools of, 
» oid. 
North Adams, Mass., causes of irregular attend- 
ance in, 217. 
good effect of truant school in, 220. 
statistics of evening schools in, 225. 
a scliool statistics of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
North Brookfield, Mass., common school statis- 
ties of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 321, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


347, 368. 
North Brookfield (Mass.) High School, prepara- 
tion for college in, 482. 
gor Carelina, history of higher education in, 
monograph on education in, 40. 
common school statistics of, 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86. 
digest of school report of, 135-137. 
names of city superintendents in, 235. 
common school statistics of cities of, 251, 
266, 285, 307, 328. 
comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 358, 361, 372, 377. 
receipts of, from Peabody fund, 397, 398. 
statistics of normal schools in, 408, 405, 406, 
461, 468, 472, 477. 
training of teachers in, 441. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 485, 
486, 490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 514, 522, 533, 540, 
541, 559, 560, 578. 
peice of colleges for women in, 585, 610, 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 688, 706. 
colleges of liberal arts in, 667. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 717. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754, 755. ‘ 
eee of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 766, 
bla, 14% 
statistics of law schools in, 777, 778, 782. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 785, 790, 802. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 812. 
statistics of kindergartens in, $18, 819, 823. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
953, 957, 959, 961. 
statistics of schools fer the blind in, 917, 964, 
967, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928. 
education of colored people in, 988, 989-994, 
997, 998. 
educational periodicals in, 1008, 
reading circle in, 1069. 
monograph on higher edueation in, 1116. 
North Carolina College, statistics of, 688, 706. 
North Carolina State University, should provide 
_ for training of teachers, 135. 
North Georgia Agricultural College, statistics of, 
726, 727, 731, 734. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
classical course in, 737. 
co ptonyitess., statistics of evening schoois 
in, 225. 
common school statisties of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368, 


. 
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Northbridge, Mass., common school statistics of, 
245, 263, 279, 301, 321. 
large enrolinent in, 337. 
siamo Nae statisties of common schools of, 
17, 368. 
Northern Illinois College, statisties of, 680, 698. 
N oe Illinois Normal School, statistics of, 472, 
476. 
Northern Indiaua Normal School, statistics of, 
72, 476. 
N eee Iowa Normal School, statistics of, 472, 
476. 
Northrup, Dr. Cyrus, mentioned, 659. 
North-West Side Training Class, Milwaukec, 
Wis., statisties of, 480. 
N ere org Territory, monographson edueation 
in, 49. 
higher education in, 1039. 
North-Western College, Naperville, I11., statistics 
of, 680, 699. 
North-Western College of Dental Surgery, Chi- 
cago, Ill., statistics of, 794, 804. 
North-Western Medical College of St. Joseph, 
Mo., statistics of, 790, S01. 
North-Western Normal, Geneseo, IIl., statistics 
of, 472,476. 
North-Western Normal and Collegiate Institute, 
Wauseon, Ohio, statistics of, 472, 477. 
North-Western Ohio Medieal College, statistics 
of, 792, 802. 
North-Western University, Evanston, [ll., in- 
formation relating to, 645. 
statistics of, 680, 698. 
North-Western University, Watertown, Wis., 
statistics of, 694, 712. 
Norte a Veterinary College, statistics of, 
798, S06. 
Norwallecnas defective methods of heating 
in, 215. 
Norwalk, Ohio, common sehool statistics of, 253, 
267, 286, 308, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
354, 373. 
Norwegian and Danish Theological School, sta- 
tistics of, 762, 770. 
Norwegian Augustana Seminary, Beloit, Iowa, 
statistics of, 762, 770. 
Norwegian Luther College, statistics of, 682, 699. 
Norwich, Conn., common school statistics of, 
239, 258, 278, 298, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 363. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Norwich, N. Y., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Norwich University, statistics of, 746, 748. 


Noss, W. T., city superintendent, Sharpsburg, 


Pa., 236 

Nova Scotia, statistics of elementary education 
in, 1014, 1016, 1018. 

Noyes, J. L., mentioned, 945. 

Nurses’ training schools, remarks relating to, 


940. 
statistics of, 941-943. h 
Nyack, N. Y., statement relating to statistics of, 
335. 


G. 


Oakland, Cal., statistics of evening schools in, 
common school statistics of, 237, 258, 271, 293, 
314, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
340, 363. 
manual training in, §S0. a 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, improved facilities of, 
70. 


670. 
statistics of, 690, 707. 
Oberly, Hon. John H., quoted, 999, 1000. 
Obituary list of notable educators, 1075. 
Obligatory attendance. See Compulsory educa- 


tion. 
Observation, attention to, in normal schools, 
96 


Observatory work, statistics of students en- 
gaged in, in land-grant colleges, 726. 
Occupations, gainful, statistics of persons em- 

ployed in, in the North and the South, 2 
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Occupations—Contin ued, 
of graduates of Erie (Pa.) High School, 870. 
of parent- of 1nunual training pupils, 306. 
of graduates of manual training schoois, 907. 
of inmates of institutions for the feeble- 
minded, 919. 
Oconto, Wis., common school statistics of, 257, 
270, 291, 313, 335, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
359, 376. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Officers of the Army and Navy, military instruc- 
tion in colleges by, 721. 
Ogden, Utah, common School statistics of, 256, 
269, 290, 312, 332. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
358, 375. 
Ogden College, Bowling Green, Ky., informa- 
tion relating to, 649, 
statistics of, 632 a TOL 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 255, 306, 327. 
comparative statistics of common sckools of, 
353, 372. 
Ogg, Robert A. a ois superintendent, Green- 
castle, Ind., 232. 
Ogontz (Pa.) School for Young Ladies, ao 
of, 610, 619. 
Ohio, mention of history of education in, 39. 
preparation of monograph on cdueation in, 
common school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87. 
statement relating to report of, 127 
use of public school property in, 171. 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 226. 
names of city superintendents in, 235. 
common school statistics of cities of, 251, 266, 
285, 307, 828. 
comparative statistics ofcity common schools 
in, 353, 361, 372, 377. 
sex of normal school instructors in, 402, 
statistics of normal schools in, 408, 405, 406, 
461, 468, 469, 472, 477. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
408, 480. 
training of teachers in, 441-444. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
485, 486, 490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 515, 522, 533, 
541, 561, 579. 
space of colleges for women in, 585, 610, 
oh 
taxation desired for University of, 623. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 639, 
634, 6838, 690, 706. 
colleges of liberal arts in, 668. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 719. 


g 


residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 


eee of schools of science in, 744, 746, 747, 

743, 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752, 754. 

atau of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
766, 774. 

statistics of law schools in, 777, 778, 782. 

statistics of schools of medicine, ef ‘dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 785, 786, FSi TEM, 92, 
794, 796, 798, 802, 808, 805. 

statistics ‘of degrees conferred in, 812. 

Se of kindergartens in, 817, 818, 819, 


statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
953, 957, 959, 961. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 965, 
967, 968, 970, 971. 

statistics of schools for the feeble-minded in, 
919, 973, 975-977. 

statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 

statistics of industrial schools in, 922. 

wi of business colleges in, 928, 936, 
938 

education of colored people in, 994. 

educational periodicals in, 1008. 

number of colleges in, 1041. 

causes of establishment of colleges in, 10-43. 

teachers’ reading circles in, 1069. 

digest of school report of, 1110. 

Ohio Coilege of Dental Surgery, statistics of, 796, 


| 
| 
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Ohio Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
notes relating to, 963. 
Ohio State University, State taxation desired 
for, 623. 
statistics of, 627, 690, 707. 
information relating to, 639. 
eifect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
statement relating to, 736. 
Ohio University, statistics of, 688, 707. 
organization of, 1042. 
Ohio ee University, improved facilities 
of, 670. 
statistics of, 690, 707. 
Of] City, Pa., common schoo! statistics of, 254, 
258, 288, 310, 330, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
256, 374. 
Oldham, Ralph E., city superintendent, Jetfer- 
son City, Mo., 234. 
Olean, N. Y., common school statistics of, 251, 
266, 285, 506, 327. 
comparative s statistics of common schools of, 
a Ay 
One eae ) College, addition to facilities of, 


Peta of, 634, 7 
Olney, Prof. wonraeal CREE 659, 
Olney, I11., causes of irrecular attendance in, 217, 
po nun school statistics of, 240, 260, 274, 295, 
abe 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 365. 
Clyeneue Pa., statistics of evening schools in, 
25) 


common school statistics of, 254, 268, 288, 310, 
331. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
306, 374. 
Omaha, Nebr., statistics of evening schools in, 
commen school statistics of, 248, 264, 282, 304, 
825. 
compa statistics of common schools of, 


390, 370. 
Omaha ( ebr.) Medical College, statistics of, 790, 
$01. 
Oneida, N. Y., statement relating to statistics of, 


Ontario, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
Opinions of manual training, 860-873. 
Opposition to public schools, causes of, 169, 
Optional courses in Cornell University, require- 
ments for admission to, 664, 
See also Elective studies. 
Oral method of instructing deaf-mutes, number 
of schools using, 944. 
Oral School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
changed management of, 944, 
Omtpe N. J., statistics of evening schools in, 
Pek school statistics of, 219, 265, 283, 305, 
325. 
comparative statistics ofcommon schools of, 
351, 371. 
oficial opinion of manual training in, 867. 
Orders, law relating to, in New Y ork, 134. 
Ordnauce, may be loaned to colleges by the Gen- 
eral ‘Government, wel 
Ordway, Prof. John ML, mentioned, $27. 
Oregon, common school statistics of, 62, 64, 66, 
6s, 69, 71, 73, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 87. 
digest of school report of, 137-139. 
names of city superintendents in, 235. 
common school statistics of cities of, 253, 267, 
287, 309, 329. 
comparative statistics of 
schools in, 355, 361, 373, 377. 
statistics of normal schoolsin, 403, 405, 462, 469. 
statistics of kindergarten training schoolsin, 
408, 480. 
training of teachers in, 444. 
statistics of sccoudary schools in, 484, 485, 486, 
490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 541, 561, 579. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 610, 
619. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 630, 
63-4, 690, 708. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 720. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 


city common 
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Oregon—Continued. - 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 792. 
statisties of law schools in, 777, 778,782. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 785, 792, 802. 
statistics of degrees conterred in, 812. 
statistics of Kindergartens in, 819, 823. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
953, 957, 959, 961. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 964, 
966, 968, 970, 971. 
statistics of business instruction in, 929, 928, 
reading circles in, 1071. 
Oregon Kinder earten Training School, statis- 
tics of, 480, 
Oregon Institute for the Blind, industrial train- 
ing in, 963, 
Oregon “State Agricultural College, statement 
relating to, 721, 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 729. 
Organization, dangers from too much, 122. 
pee ton to, in Illinois teachers’ ‘institutes, 
85. 
of schools for the deaf, 950-954. 
of schools for the blind, 966. 
of institutions for the "feeble-minded, 975, 
976. 
of reform schools, 982. 
of the Bureau of Education, 1114. 
See also Administration. 
Oriental languages, instruction in, in Johns Hop- 
kins University, 633. 
Bends, Fia., statement relating to statistics of, 
DOD. 
Orr, Edgar, quoted, 1052. 
Orr, Gustavus J., tribute.to, 106. 
Ortel, Otto, superintending principal, Wee- 
hawken, N.J., 234. 
oS M., city superintendent, Lively, Ala., 
23 


Oshkosh, Wis., departmental instruction in, 197. 
statistics of evening schools in, 227. 
common school statistics of, 257, 270, 291, 318, 
333. 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 
359, 376. 

teachers’ meetings in, 457. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, half-day sessions in, 201. 

Syke oo school statistics of, 242, 261, 276, 297, 
) : 
large enrolmentin, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
344, 866. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
statisitics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 
manual training in, 831. 
Oskaloosa (Iowa) College, statistics of, 682, 700. 
Oswego, N. Y., common school statistics of, 251, 
266, 285, 306, 327. 
comparative statistics of common schools of," 
308, 372. 
Oswego, (N. Y.) Normal Kindergarten, statistics 
ol, 
Ottawa, ill., common school statisties of, 240, 
260, 275, 295, 317. 
compa rative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 365. 
Ottawa, Kans., common school statistics of, 243 
261, Ze 298, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 366. 
itawa (Kans. ) University, new building for, 


649. 
statistics of, 682, 701. 
Otterbein University, statisties of, 690, 707. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, -common school statistics of, 
242, 61, 276, 297, 319. 
large enrolment in, 3 OT. 
com parative ecctics of common schools of, 
844, 
Ottumwa ioira) Normal School, statistics of, 
472, 477 
Btenciccs, need of law relating to, in Dakota, 
99. 


general overhauling of, in New York, 133, 

legal requirement concerning, in New York, 
133. 

recommendation relating to, in Oregon, 139, 

See also Water-closets. 
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Owego, N. Y., comma scnool statistics of, 251, 
266, 285, 30 7, 327. 
compar ative Leaner of common schools of, 
oa3, ane. 
Owensborough, Ky., con:mon school statisties 
of, 243, 261, 277, 298, 319, 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 345, 566. 
Owosso, Mich. , statement relating to statistics 
Ol,e 
Overcrowding, prevalence and dangers of, in 
New Jerscy, 128. 
folly of, 168. 
Oxford (Oute) Female College, statistics of, 610, 


619. 
Oxford (N.C:) Female Seminary, statistics of, 
610, 618 


P. 


Pacific Kindergarten, San Francisco, Cal., sta- 
tistics of, 479. 

Pacifie Methodist College, statisties of, 678, 697. 

Pacific Theological Seminary, statistics of, 761, 
770. 

Pacific University and Tualatin Academy, sta- 
tisties of, 690, 708. 

eco Collegiate Institute, statistics of, 608, 


Padelford, A. J., city superintendent, Calais, Me., 


Paducah, Ky., common schoo] statistics of, 243, 
261 1277, 298, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 345, 367. 


Page, . R. 8., city superintendent, Irontcn, Ohio, 


2ea0e 
velar Institute, Augusta, Ga., statistics of, 472, 
76. 
Painesville, Chio, common school statistics of, 
253, 267, 286, 308, 829. 
compar ative statistics of common schools 
of, 354, 378. 
Painting, school of, of Vassar College, 593. 
See also Art. 
Palatka, Fla., common school statistics of, 239, 
259, 273, 294, 316. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 264. 
Palestine, Tex., common school statisties of, 
256, 269, 290, 312, 332. 
comparativ e statistics of common schools of, 
358, 375. 
Palmer, Bdwin F., State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Vermont, 88. 
Palmer, Solomon, State superintendent of edu- 
cation of Alabama, 88. 
digest of report of, 89-92. 
mentioned, 115. 
quoted, 158, 167, 389, 409. 
Palmer, Mass., statement relating to statistics 
of, 300. 
Paper folding, course in, in Moline, Ill., 848. 
See also Manual training. 
Papers on educational subjects, 1031. 
Pardee, Sheldon J., city superintendent, Long 
Island City, N. Y., 283. 
Pardee Scientific Department of Lafayette Col- 
lege, statement relating to, 749. 
Parents must not regulate school policy, 179. 
Paris, France, industrial instruction in, 856. 
apprentice schools in, 888. 
socialistic aspect of industrial training ir, 
Paris, Ail., common school statisties of, 240, 260, 
275, 595, SHI7/, 
pounce statistics of common schools of, 
843, 365. 
Paris, SN common school statistics of, 248, 261, 
20a, 298, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
845, 367. 
Paris, Tex. , common school statistics of, 256, 
269, 290, 512, 332, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


308, 370. 
Parish superintendents, legal provision for ex- 
penses of, in Louisiana, 113. * 


may be removed, in Louisiana, 113. 
See also County superintendents. 
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Park Place Collegiate Institute, Baltimore, Md., 
statement relating to, 622. 
Parker, Henry M., city superintendent, Elyria, 
Ohio, 235, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., common school statistics 
of, 257, 269, 291, 318, 338. 
comparative statistics of common scliools of, 
809, 376. 
Parkersburg (W. 
tistics ‘of, 612 
Parochial schools, definition of, Wi? 
number of, in Alaska, 183. 
statistics of, in cities, "237-257. 
See also Church schools and Private schools. 
Parr, S.S., mentioned, 1059. 
Parse, Mo oo Scenery of school board, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., 
Parsons, Samucl i ee on 
Parsons, Kans., common school statistics of, 248, 
260277, 298, 319; 
See statistics of common schools of, 
Parsons College, statistics of, 682, 700. 
ee 7, statistics of ev ening schools in, 
2 
common school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, 305, 
325, 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 351, 371, 
Paterson, N. J., half-day sessions in, 200. 
transfer of pupils in, 219. 
statistics of evening schools in, 226, 
common school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, 305, 
825. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 351, 371. 
training of teachers in, 436. 
kindergarten work: in, "822, 
results of manual training i in, 868. 
oe of manual training in, 875, 877, 
878. 
manual training in, 883. 
Patersou (N. J.) Normal Training Class, statis- 
tics of, 461, 467. 
Patriotism, fostered by Amcrican schools, 18. 
See also Citizenship. 
Pattcrson, Calvin, city superintendent, Brook- 
lyn, N. BYS; quoted, 210. 
Patterson, James W., State superintendent of 
public instruction of New Hampshire, 88. 
mentioned, 1 
digest of oe at of, 125, 
quoted, 158, 168, 177. 
Patton, Dr. Francis Landly, mentioned, 662. 
Pawtucket, R. 1., statistics of evening: schools 
in, 227, 
common school statistics of, 255, 268, 289, 311, 
8al. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 357, 375. 
training of teachers in, 450. 
kindergartens desired in, 823. 
official opinion of manual training in, 871. 
Payne, William H., president of Peabody Nor- 
mal College, quoted, 391. 
mentioned, 659. 
Peabody, Mrs. "Elizabeth, quoted, 816. 
mentioned, 820. 
Peabod y, Mass., statistics of evening schools in, 
22 


coinmon school statistics of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 
82 


Nee) Female Seminary, sta- 


comparative statistics of common schools 

of, 347, 368. 
me abody ine aid from, to education in Flor- 

ida, 47. 

distribution of income from, 397, 398, 
aid to North Carolina teachers’ institutes 
from, 441. 

teachers’ institutes aided by, in Tennessee, 


Peabody Normal College, remarks relating to, 


receipts of, from Peabody fund, 398, 
North Carolina ee in, 441. 
Statistics of, 463, 4 
Peace Institute, Raleigh, N. G., statistics ‘of, 610, 
619, 
Pearse, L. G., city Superintemdedt: Beatrice, 
Nebr.,. 234, 


INDEX. 


Peck, ee J., city superintendent, Owego, N. Y., 
relteeey, instruction in, in colleges, 133, 331, 
412, 


chairs of, in universities, 448, 

instruction i in, in University of South Caro- 
lina, 674, 

in University of Wisconsin, 677. 

study of, by Dlinois reading circle, 1058. 

study of, by Indiana reading circle, 1057. 

ery of, by Rhode Island reading circle, 
1071. 


works on,in library of Bureau of Education, 
1116 
See also Training of teachers. 
Peekskill, N. Y., statement relating to statistics 


of, 335. 
Pekin, Ill., statement relating to statistics of, 
335. 
Penn College, statistics of, 682, 700. 
Penn Yan, ‘N.Y .-, common school statistics of, 
Dor, 266, 285, 307, 327. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
353, 372. 
Pennsylvania, need of educational history of, 55, 
common school Statistics of, 62, €3, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78,80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86. 
digest of school report of, 139, 
township system satisfactory in, 158, 
free text-books authorized in, 176. 
statistics of evening schools in citics of, 226, 
names of city supcrintendents in, 235. 
common school statistics of cities of, 253, 267, 
287, 309, 329, 
comparative statistics of city common 
schools in, 355, 361, 378, 377. 
State norma! schools in, 382. 
expericnce of teachers in, 400. 
normal] clement i in teaching corps of, 400. 
beginners in teaching corps of, 401. 
education of teachers in, 401. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
462, 469, 472, 477. 
increase in receipts of normal schools of, 
404. 
tuition fees in normal schools of, 404. 
statistics of kindergarten training schoolsin, 
408, 480. 
training of teachers in, 446, 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
485, 486, 488, 490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 515, 522, 
523, 588, 534, 541,562, 579, 580. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 587, 
594, 610, 619. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 690, 692, 708. 
colleges of liberal arts in, 671. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 716. 
residence of college students in, 716-720. 
statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727, 732, 734. 
aiaistice of schools of science in, 744, 746, 
48 


comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
766, 768, 774. 

statistics of law schools i in, 777, 778, 782. 

statistics of schools of medicine, a dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 785, 786, 7, 792, 794, 
796, 798, 802, 803, 804, 805, 806. 

statistics ‘of degrees conferred i in, 812. 

se of kindergartens in, 817, 818, 819, 
82 

investigation of manual training in, 859. 

sige ties of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 

953, 957, 959, 961. 

statistics of schools for the blind i in, 917, 964, 
967, 969, 970, 97L. 

statistics of schools for the fecble-minded i in, 
919, 978, 975-977. 

statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 

statistics of business colleges in, 928, 938. 

statistics of nurses’ training schools i in, 941, 

new accommodations for deaf mutes in, 944, 

new school for the blind in, 962. 

education of colored people in, 992, 994, 997. 

educational periodicals in, 1008. 


INDEX. 


Pennsylvania Vollege, Gettysburg, Pa., dona- 
tions to, 672. 
statistics of, 690, 708. 
Pennsylvania Colleze of Dental Surgery, sta- 
tisties of, 796, SO4. 
Pennsylvania Female College, Collegeville, Pa., 
statement relating to, 622. 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deafand Dumb, 
new methods of instruction in, 946. 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of 
the Blind, notes relating to, 963. 
Pennsylvania Military Academy, information 
relating to, 672. 
statistics of, 690, 708. 
Pennsylvania State College, statistics of, 724, 726, 
727, 782, 734 
effect of tatch bill upon, 729, 
course of agriculture in, +40. 
Pennsylvania State Normal School (second dis- 
trict), statistics of, 462, 469. 
Pennsylvania State Normal Sore: (fifth dis- 
trict), statistics of, 462, 
Pennsylvania State Normal School (thirteenth 
district), statistics of, 462, 469. 
Pensacola, Fla., common school statistics of, 239, 
259, 273, 294, 516. 
so ae ag statistics of common schools of, 
341, 3 
Peoria, Tl. , good primary teachers in, 210. 
statistics of evening schools in, 204, 
co neeon school statistics of, 241, 260, 275, 295, 
Hie 
avec statistics of common schools of, 
results of manual training in, 862. 
manual training in, 881. 
Percentages, value of, in attendance records, 164. 
Periodicals, ‘educational, statistics of, 1005. 
Perkins, R. H., city superintendent, Chicopee, 
Mass., 933. 
Perixins Institution for the Blind, musical in- 
struction in, 913. 
Permanent expenditures, statistics of, in cities, 
292-318. 


Permanent funds, statistics of school revenues 
from, by States, 78. 
statistics of revenue per capita from, by 
States, 80. 
statistics of percentage of school revenues 
from, by States, 81. 
statistics of, by States, 86. 
amount of, in Texas, 146. 
desired in Alaska, 188. 
establishment of, desired for Alaska, 193. 
of normal schools, remarks relating to sta- 
tistics of, 404 
See also Productive funds and School funds. 
Perr To J., city superintendent, Key West, 
a 
Perry, W. S., city superintendent, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 233. 
Boone! se wmlcrs statistics of personsrendering, 
he North and the South, 29-31. 
Pre ounel of the Bureau of Education, 1117. 
Perth Amboy, N. J., statement relating to sta- 
tistics of, 335. 
Peru, Ill., common school statistics of, 241, 260, 
275, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


LY 


results of manual training in, 863. 
statistics of manual paining in, 875, 877, 378. 
manual training in, 881 
Peru, Ind., common school statistics of, 241, 260, 
"975, 297, 318. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 365. 
Petersburg, Va., common school statistics of, 
257, 269, 290, 313, 333. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
309, 376. 
Petigru, ‘James Louis, mentioned, 43. 
Pettee, J. Melby superintendent, Meriden, 
Conn., 231. 
Pharmaceutical College of Howard University, 
Washington, D. ice statistics of, 796, 804. 
Pharmaceutical Department of State University 
of Iowa, statistics of, 796, 804. 
Pharmacy, establishment of school of, in Cornell 
University, 664, 
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Pharmacy—Continued. 
statistics of schools of, 786, 796, 798, 805. 
Philadelphia, Pa., cost of text-books in, 176, 
methods of promotion in, 205. 
physical training in high’ schools in, 212. 
statistics of evening schools i inl, 226. 
oan school statistics of, 251, 268, 288, 310, 


comparativestatistics of common schools of, 
356, 374. 

examination of kindergarten teachers in, 
408. 


training of teachers in, 446. 
occupations of graduatcsof high school of, 
908. 
instruction in plumbing in, 926. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) College of Pharmacy, statis- 
ties of, 798, Su-4. 
Philadelphia (Pa. ) Dental College and Hospital 
of Oral Surgery, statistics of, 806. 
Philadelphia (Pa,) Manual Trainipg School, ob- 
jects of training in, $91, 
statistics of, 893, 596, ’g98, 900, 904, 909. 
origin of, 894, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Normal School for Girls, sta- 
tistics of, 462, 469. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Polyclinic and College for 
Graduates in Medicine, statistics of, 794, 


804. 
ame (Pa.) Seminary, statistics of, 610, 


priicisiena (Pa.) Theological Seminary « of St. 
Charles Borromeo, statistics of, 767, 775. 
Philadelphia (Pa. ) Training School for Kinder- 
garteners, statistics of, 480. 
Philander Smith College, management of, 637. 
statistics of, 678, 696. 
Philbrick, J ohn D., quoted, 850. 
Phillips, George W., city superintendent, Scran- 
ton, Pa., 236. 
Phillips, J. H., city superintendent, Birming- 
ham, Ala., 231. 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., re- 
marks relating to, 504. 
Phillipsburg, N. J., common school statistics of, 
249, 265, 283, 305, 325. 
comparative statistics of commonschools of, 
Soul, Bil. 
Phillipsburg, Pa., new school-house in, 189. 
Philomath (Ore, i College, statement relating to, 
718. 
Philosophical apparatus. See Scientific appa- 
ratus. 
Philosophy, statistics of degrees conferred in, 
808-815, 
Phoenixville, Pa., common school statistics of 
254, 268, 288, 310, 331. 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
356, 374. 
Physical geography, place of, in graded school 
curricula, 457. 
Physical laboratories of Harvard Annex, 589, 
Physical science, instruction in, in Grant Memo- 
rial University, 674. 
time devoted to, in University of Wisconsin, 
676. 
Physical training, remarks relating to, in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 108. 
importance of, 178. 
discussion relating to, 211-213. 
introduction of, in normal schools, 393. 
imEonnectiout Normal and Training School, 


at McDonogh (MId.) Institute, 502. 
in William Penn Charter School, ‘505. 
provision for, in Colby University, 651. 
in Harvard University 655. 
in Amherst College, 656, 657. 
facilities for, in Lafayette College, 672. 
provision for, in Dickinson College, 672. 
statistics of, in business colleges, 930-939. 
in schools for the deaf, 955-957. 
in schools for the blind, 968. 
in institutions for the feeble-minded, 976. 
in reform schools, 984. 
importance of, appreciated in Massachusetts, 
1108, 
See also Athletics and Gymnastics. 
Physics, relation of study of, to manual traine 


ing, 142, 
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Physies—Continued. 

statistics of pupils pursing, in secondary 
schools, 432, 435, 144, £85, £90. 

statistics of tine assigned to, in secondary 
schools, 456-159, 421-4193, 505. 

new courses in, in Ilarvard University, 65-4. 

study of, in Imperial Technical School, 886. 

instruction in.in French elementary schools, 


Physio-3edical College of Indiana, statistics of, 
Load i) 
Physio-Medical Institute, Chicago, I1., statistics 
of, 794, 802. 
Physio-medical schools. See Medicine. 
Physiology, number of pupils studying, in 
Alaska, 190. 
attention to study of,at McDonogh (3Id.) In- 
stitute, 502. 
See also Physiology and hygiene. 
Prysiology and hygiene, generally studied in 
Dakota, 98. 
taught mainly as a science in Pennsylvania, 
defects cf law regarding, in Delaware, 101. 
teaching of, required in Utah, 149, 
law relating to, in West Virginia, 154, 
See also Temperance instruction and Physi- 
ology and hygiene. 


Pickett, Joseph Desha, State superintendent of | 


_ public instruction of Kentucky, 88. 
Pierce, Rev. John D., mentioned, 1046, 
Pierce Christian College, information relating to, 
633 


statistics of, 678, 696. 
Pierce City, Mo., common school statistics of, 
247, 264, 281, 303, 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
o00, 210. 
Pierre College, Dak., statistics of normal depart- 
ment of, 416. 
Pierre (Dak.) University, statistics of, 678, 697. 
Pierson, George, ag superintendent, Lamberts- 
ville, IN 
Pike, dy city ae en det, Jerseyville, Ill., 


Pike “County (Mo.) College, statistics of, 685, 


Pine Badr, Ark., common school statistics of, 
= 207 ’ 255, ay ih "992, old, 
CO ia statistics of common schools of, 


Pinkerton, B. F., city superintendent, Tyrone, 
> 

a 

Pio Nono College, statement relating to, 713. 
Piqua, Ohio, common school statistics of, 253, 267, 


ad Fe 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
350, 373. 
Pitt tsburg, Pa., methods of promotion in, 205. 
statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
commgon school statistics of, 254, 268, 283, 310, 
oul, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
856, 374. 
success of cooking schools in, 871. 
statistics of manual training’ in, 875, 877, 878. 
manual training in, 885. 
Naa? aa College of Pharmacy, statistics 
of, 79 
Pittsburg (Pa. ) Female College, statistics of, 


Pitt sfield, Mass. ., good effect of truant school in, 


te of evening schools in, 225. 
common school statistics of, 245, 263, 279, Sol, 


een statistics of common schools of, 
Pittston, Pa., statistics of evening schools in, 


296. 


common school statistics of, 254, 268, 288, 310, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 356, 
Place, Frank, city superintendent, Cortland, N. 
Plainfield. Conn., common school statistics of, 

239, 258, 273, 298, 315. 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
q a 


INDEX. 


Plainfield, N. J., commun school statistics of, 
249, 96 $5, 253. 305, 325. 
sot statistics of common schools of, 
Bolo 
Plan of trainin in manual training schools, 90, 
Pians for school-houses, eppropriations desired 
for, in Dakota, 99. - 
See also School buildings. 
Plant and animal life, examination of kinder- 
garten teachers in, 407. 
Plant for manual training, cost of, 878. 
Plattsburg, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
251, 256, 285, 507, 827. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
853, 372. 
Plattsmouth, Nebr.,common school statistics of, 
248, 264, 282, 304, 325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
350, 370. 
Playfair, Sir Lyon, mentioned, 835, 836. 
Pleasant Hope (Glo. ) Normal Academy, statistics 
of, 472, 477. 
Plumbing, instruction in, 926. 
Plummer Farm School, Salem, Mass., notes re- 
lating to, 978. 
Plymouth, Mass., statistics of evening schools 
in, 225. 
ee school statistics of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 
2 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
Plymouth, Pa., statistics of evening schools in, 
common school statistics of, 254, 268, 288, 310, 
331. 
comparative statistics ofcommon schools of, 
396, 37. 


| Pointsystem ofinstructing the blind, advantages 


of, 962. 
statistics of use of, 968. 
Policemen, employment of, desired in Alaska, 


Poland, Addison B., city superintendent, Jersey 
City, N.J., 234. 
Political economy, professorship of, in Cornell 
University, 664. 
study of, in manual training schools, 900. 
Political function of public schools, 142. 
Political science, coursein, in Yale University, 
639, 
increased work in, in Amherst College, 658. 
school of, in France, 1021. 
Poll-taxes, payment of, should be enforced in 
Louisiana, 112. 
Polygamy, respectful 
schools of Utah, 1 
Polytechnic School of W rashington University, 
equipment of, 661. 
statistics of, 745, 747. 
Polytechnic School, Paris, France, purpose of, 
al 


ae 


Sues ce con cerning, in 


Pomeroy, Ohio, statement relating to statistics 
of, 325 
Pontiac, Mich., common school statistics of, 247. . 
263, 251, 302, 3238. 
large enr olment i in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


Poor children, novel method of providing books 
for, in Missouri, 119. 
Poor schools, causes of, 449, 
Poor school system, rise and decadence of, in 
Georgia, 45. 
Popul ation, proportion of minorsin, in the North 
and the South, statistics of 93." 24, 
character of, in the South. 29. 
method of computing statistics of, 61. 
statistics of, by States, 62. 
statistics of, ratio of enrolment to, by States, 


statistics of ratio of average daily attend- 
ance to, by States, 67, 6S. 

statistics of school’ expenditures per capita 
of, by States, $i. 

statistics of value of taxable andschoo! prop- 
erty per capita of, &6. 

remarks relating to, 998, 

statistics of,in cities, 237-257. 

statistics of ratio or college attendances to, 
730-799. 


INDEX. 


Population—Continued. 
ratio of colored population to, 990. 
of foreign countries, statistics ‘of, 1014. 
ratio of enrolment to, in forcign countries, 
1018. 
statistics of, of Colorado, 1093. 
ot Connecticut, 1095. 
of Illinois, 1097. 
of Indiana, 1100. 
of Maine, 1102. 
of Massachusctts, 1106, 
of New Jersey, 1108. 
of Ohio, 1110. 
See also School population. 
Population 4-21, explanation of use of, 228. 
statistics of, in cities, 237-257. 
Population 6-14, statistics of, by States, 62. 
statistics of ratio of enrolment to, by States, 
65, 66, 
statistics of ratio of average daily attend- 
ance to, by States, 67, 68. 
statistics of proportion of total attendance 
to, by States, 69. 
statistics of ratio of enrolment in all schools 
to. by States, 74. 
statistics of school revenues per capita of, 
by States, 80. 
statistics of school expenditures per capita 
of, by States, 84. 
statistics of value of property per capita of, 
&6 


explanation of use of, 229, 
statistics of, in cities, 257-257. 
tenner relating to comparative statistics 
of, 337. 
comparative statistics of, in cities, 339-378. 
See also School population. 
Port Chester, N, Y., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, 307, 32 27. 
compar ative statistics of common schools of, 
To, OD 
Port Gibson (AMiss.) Female College, statistics of, 
608, 617. 
Port iron mieh.. common school sfatisties of, 
947, 268, 281, 502, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
Port J avis N . Y., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, 307, 327. 
comparative statistics of common school o¢, 


3538, 372. 
Portage, Wis., common school statistics of, 257 
270, 291, 313, 
comparative ok Bie of common schools 
of, 359, 376. 


Portland, Conn., common school statistics of, 
239, ‘958, 2 973, 298. 315. 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools 
of, 341, 364. 
Portland, 3ie., common school statistics of, 248, 
261, 277, 299, 320, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 367. 
origin of training class in, 425. 
interest in manual training in, 863. 
Portland, Ore., common school statistics of, 253, 
267, 287, 309, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
359, 373. 
Kindergartens in, §23 
Portland (Me. ) School for Medical Instruction, 
statistics of, 788, 800. 

Portsmouth, N. i, physical training in, 212. 
defective methods of heating in, 215. 
common school statistics of, 249, 265, 288, 304 

O20. 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 


dol, 870. 
training of teachers in, 435, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
2538, 267, 286, 308, 329. 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools 
of, 855, 373. 
Lo mmouth, Va., statement relating to statistics 
of, 3386 
Post-Graduate Medical School of Chicago, Tl., 
statistics of, 806. 
Potter. A. W., superintendent ef third district, 
‘Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 206. 
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Pottstown, Pa., common school! statistics of, 254, 
268, 288, 310, 331. 
ones Matistics of common schools 


f, 35 

Potisvilie, a. ¥ statement relating to statistics 
oO 

Poughkeepsie, N ‘. Y., common school statistics 


of, 251, 266, 285, 807, 327. 
conparative statistics of common schools of, 
S08, O72. 
Powderly, T. V., mentioned, $872. 
Powell, Wm. B., superintendent ofwhite schools 
of the District of Columbix, 88. 
quoted, 103, 164, 166, 
Bore B., city saperintendent, Washineton, 
Practical instruction, demand for, 912. 
Practical work, in land-grant colleges, remarks 
relating to statistics of, 725. 
statistics of students in, in land-grant col- 
leges, 726, 
Practice of law, admission of law school gradu- 
ates to, 77S-780. 


| Practice School, Portland, Me., statistics of, 469, 


66, 
Practice schools, connection of, with normal 
schools 396. 
need of, in Paterson, N. J., 
statistics of, in public aoe, schools, 459- 
465. 
in private normal schools, 472-475. 
Practice teaching,attention to, innormal schools, 
395. 
Prairie View State Normal School, prosperous 
conGition of, 453. 
statistics of, 463, 470. 
Pratt, Charles, ‘quoted, 925. 
Pratt, D.P., city superintendent, Paris, Ky., 233, 
Pratt, H. A. city superintendent, Gloversville, 
b log Paks 
Pratt Tnstitute, character and equipment of, 925. 
Pre-journalistic course in University of Wiscon- 
sin, 677 
Pre-legal course in University of Wisconsin, 


Preicdiowl course of study in University of 
Wisconsin, 677. 

Prentice, W. R., city superintendent, Hornells- 
ville, NY, ., 234. 

Prentiss, N.A., city superintendent, Aurora, IL, 
232, 

Preparation for college, work of secondary 
schools in, 482. 

Preparation of teachers, attention to, in Indiana 
institutes, S84. 


Pp renaraty. department, decreasing necessity 


for, in University of Minnesota, 660. 
of Af Tarietta College, 670. 
e Vanderbilt University, discontinuation of, 
674, 


| Preparatory departments, of colleges, statistics 


rt ER A — 


of students in, 494. 
of colleges for women, statistics of, 585, 595, 
604-613. 
in colleges of liberal arts, statistics of, 62S, 
678-695, 696-712. 
of land-grant colleges, statistics of, 722, 731- 
733, 734. 
of schools of science, statistics of, 744-748. 
Preparatory School for Lehigh University, 
courses of study in. 504. 
Presbyterian Church, schools conducted by, in 
Alaska, 183, 19%, 
Presbyterian College of the South-West, statis- 
ties of, 678, 697. 
Presigen of public normal schools, names of, 
45 


, arb, 


names of, of private normal schools, 472 
of colleges for women, 594, 604-618 
association of, of colleges, in Bois. 646. 
names of, of colleges of liberal arts, 678-694. 
of land-grant colleges, 721, 782. 
of schools of iscience, 745, 746. 
of schools of theology, 761-769. 
of schools of medicine, etc., 788-799. 
reston. J. R., State superintendent of education 
of Mississippi, 88. 

extract from letter from, 1108. 

Preston, William C., mentioned, 4. 
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Preston Park Theological Seminary, statement 
relating to, 776. 
Primary schools, experiencéd teachers should 
be employed for,in Oregon, 139. 
half-day sessions in, 199. 
discussion relating to, 209. 
age for admission to, 210. 
location of, 214. 
character of teaching in, 447. 
system of instruction in, in France, 1019. 
organization of, in Switzerland, 1026. 
Prince Edward Island, statistics of elementary 
education in, 1014, 1016, 1018. 
Princeton College, information relating to, 662. 
Principals, statistics of salaries of, in cities, 258- 
270 


ive 

duties of, 452. 

names of, of public normal schools, 459-463. 

of private normal schools, 472, 474. 

of kindergarten training schools, 479. 

association of, in New York, 506. 

names of, of secondary schools, 507-517, 525- 

535, 543-567. 

of colleges for women, 604-613. 

of business colleges, 930-938. 

of schools for the deaf, 950-954, 

of schools for the blind, 966. 

of schools for the feeble-minded, 976. 
Printing, expenditure of Bureau’s fund for, 16. 

pupils studying, in schools for the deaf, 915. 
Pritchett School Institute, statistics of, 686, 704. 


Private boarding schools for colored pupils, 990. . 


Private normal schools, remarks relating to sta- 
tistics of, 405. 
statistics of, 406, 472-478, 
See also Normal schools, 
Private schools, increased enrolment in, 65. 
Sl relating to statistics of, by States, 


106 
statistics of, by, States, 74. 
remarks relating to, in California, 94. 
prosperous condition of, in Florida, 106. 
number of, in Georgia, 107. 
lack of data relating to, in Idaho, 108. 
increase in enrolment of, in Michigan, 115. 
are euees enrolment in, in New Hampshire, 

3) 


extensive patronage of, in North Carolina, 
35 


increasing importance of, in North Caro- 
lina, 136. 

should be under State supervision in Rhode 
Island, 142 

increasing patronage of, in Utah, 149. 

public schools injured by, in Utah, 150. 

larger attendance in, in Wisconsin, 155. 

injury to public schools by, 168. 

use of public school-houses for, 171. 

statistics of, in cities, 237-257. 

ae relating to comparative statistics of, 

We 

comparative statistics of, in cities, 339-361. 

training of teachers in, in Dakota, 415. 

preparation for college by, 482. 

causes of establishment of, in Connecticut, 


1096. 
statistics of, in Illinois, 1097. 
growth of, in Massachusetts, 1107. 
Sce also Parochial schools. 
Be secondary schools, detailed view of, 502- 
06 


See also Secondary schools and High schools, 
Privies, See Out-houses. 
Prizes, objections to, 168. 
pernicious effects of, 451. 
Productive funds, of publie normal schools, sta- 
tistics of, 464-471. 
| Saale of, of private normal schools, 476, 
78 


40 
of secondary schools, 496-501, 518-524, 536-542, 
568-582. 
of colleges for women, 585, 595, 614-621. 
of colleges for women in Massachusetts, 597. 
of universities, 624, 627. 
of colleges of liberal arts, 630, 696-712. 
increase in, of Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, 671. 
of ae colleges, statistics of, 722, 724, 
3 


of University of Illinois, 736. 
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Productive funds—Continued. 

of tc aman Institute of Technology, 
741, 742. 

statistics of, of schools of science, 744, 747, 748. 

of schools of theology, 760, 770. 

of law schools, 777, 781, 782. 

of schools of medicine, etc., 784-787, 800-806, 

See also Endowment funds and Permanent 
funds, 

Professional schools, in universities, statistics 

of, 624, 627. 

expansion of, in Columbia College, 665. 

remarks relating to, 756 

statistics of, 758-806. 

system of, in Germany, 888. 

in French elementary schools, 903, 

for the colored race, 992. 

in colleges, 623. 

See also Technical education. 

Professions, statistics of persons employed in, in 

the North and the South, 29-31. 

age of entrance to, 741. 

Professors, in colleges of liberal arts, statistics 

of, 628, 678-695. 

statistics of, in land-grant colleges, 722, 724, 
731-733. 

in schools of science, 744-746. 

in schools of theology, 758, 759, 761-769, 

in schools of law, 758, 777-780. 

in Schools of medicine, ete., 758, 784~799, 

Sce also Instructors. 

Professorships. Sce Endowed professorships. 

Progress of land-grant colleges, statistics of, 724. 

Promotions, should be regularly made, in Ore- 

gon, 139, 
methods employed in making, 201-206. 
examinations as bases for, 206-208. 
Sce also Grading. 

Property, statistics of, per capita of minor pop- 
’ ulation in the North and the South, 24-26. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 230. 
statistics of value of, in cities, 271-291. 
comparative statistics of, in cities, 363-378. 
statistics of value of, of public normal schools, 

464-471. 
of private normal schools, 478, 478. 
of manual training schools, 909. 
of normal schools for colored people, 991. 
of secondary schools for colored pupils, 992. 
of colleges for colored students, 992. 
of professional] schools for colored people,993. 
See also Assessed valuation and School prop- 


erty. 
Protestant Epigcopal Theological Seminary of 
Virginia, statistics of, 769, 775. 
apa ee J., city superintendent, Keene, N. 
99 2B 
Providence, R.I., methods of promotions in, 205. 
statistics of evening schools in, 227. 
an school statistics of, 255, 268, 289, 311, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
357, 375. 
kindergartens in, 823. 
manual training in, 871. 
Provincetown, Mass., statement relating to sta- | 
tistics of, 335. 
Provo City, Utah, common school statistics of, 
256, 269, 290, 312, 332. 
comparative statistics of conmmon schools of, 
358, 375. 
Prussia, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 

Psychology, attention to, innormal schools, 395. 
conditions of, in normal schools, 396, 397. 
ingpenetion in,in University of Wisconsin, 

67 


ide 
See also Pedagogy. 

Public education, in the South, 20-38. 
distinguishing feature of, in America, 52. 
discussion relating to, 161. 

See also Public school systeni. 
Public exhibitions, pernicious effects of, 451. 
Public funds, statistics of aid to normal schools — 
from, 405, 464-471. 

Public high schools, statistics of, by States, 72,73. _ 

peregntare of students in the several studies 
of, 490. 
- distribution of time among studies of, 491-493. 
Sce also High schools. 


INDEX. 


Public Kindergarten Normal Class, Muskegon, 
Mich., statistics of, 479. 
Public Kindergarten Normal Class, St. Louis, 
Mo., statistics of, 479. 
Public Kindergarten Training Clase, West Des 
Moines, Iowa, statistics of, 479. 
Public libraries. See Libraries, 
Public manual training schools, remarks relat- 
ing to, 857. 
See also Manual training. 
Public normal 5 remarks relating to sta- 
istics of, 4 
statistics of, 18. 405, 460-470. 
See also Normal schools and Training of 


teachers. 

Publie school officers, association of, in Tennes- 
sec, 146. 

Public school system, in America, excellence 
of, 18 


in Indiana, outline of, 49, 50. 

in Indiana, excellence of, 52. 

growth and condition of, in Arkansas, 92, 

condition of, in California, 94. 

condition of, in Dakota, 95. 

satisfactory progress of, in Dakota, 99. 

condition of, in Florida, 105. 

condition of, in Idaho, 107. 

general condition of, in Michigan, 115. 

general advancement of, in Minnesota, 116, 

increased effectiveness of, in Missouri, 117. 

general prosperity of, in Montana, 120. 

increased usefulness of, in Nebraska, 121. 

fale prosperous condition of, in Nevada, 
12 


satisfactory condition of, in New Hampshire, ° 


condition of, in New Jersey, 126. 

perceptibly better condition’ of,in New Mex- 
ico, 129. 

efforts for improvement of,in New York, 1380. 

condition of, in North Carolina, 135. 

opposition to, in North Carolina, 136. 

condition of, in Oregon, 137. 
unusual progress of, in Pennsylvania, 139. 
prosperous condition of, in Rhode Island, 140. 
growing in favor in South Carolina, 143, 
no opposition to, in Tennessee, 144. 
growth of, in Tennessee, 145. 
excellent work of, in Texas, 146, 
not a free-school system, in "Utah, 148, 
general condition of, in Vermont, 150. 
prosperous condition of, in Washington Ter- 

ritory, 152. 

‘relation of kindergartens to, 816, 821. 
characteristics of manual training in, 874. 
stab otice of manual training in, 875, 877, 878, 

19 e 
in France, 1016. 
; See also Public schools and Public aoe 
Public schools, free to all in America, 52 
admitted to be indispensable, 89. 
prosperity of, in Montana, 119. 
political function of, 142. 
discussion relating to, 168-170. 
studies to be taught in, 178-180. 
scope of, 179. 
rules for government of, in Alaska, 188. 
comparative statistics of, in cities, 339-378. 
course of study in, in Paris, France, 856. 
number of colored pupils in, 994. 
in foreign countries, 1013. 
character of instruction in, 1108. 
criticisms of instruction in, 1112. 
See also Common schools and Publie school 
system and Schools. 

Publication fund of Harverd University, 656, 

Publications ‘of the Bureau of Education, re- 

cent, 5. 7 
opinions respecting, 7. 
RE of, 1114, p S 


Pueblo, Colo., common school statistics of, 238, 


258, 272, 298, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of; 
840, 363. 
cost of tuition i in, 362. 
Pullman, T1., common school statistics of, 241, 
260, 275, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 343, 365, 
Pulte Medical College, statistics of, 794, 802. 
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Pupils, average number offin attendance to 
each teacher, by States, 67, 6S. 
legal limit to number of, to each teacher, in 
Nevada, 125. 
relations of teachers to, 173. 
statistics of, in evening schools, 223-227. 
statistics of, in cities, 237-257. 
average number of, to each teacher, 338. 
ingprivae normal schools, statistics of, 406, 
72-475. 
of California State normal schools, regula- 
tions relating to, 411. 
in public normal schools, statistics of, 403, 
460-463 


in secondary schools, number of, below 
academic grade, 481. 

receiving Sloyd instruction, number of, per 
teacher, S49. 

io te of, in city manual training schools, 


in manual training schools, 904. 

of manual training schools, social condition 
of, 905. 

in industrial departments of schools for the 
deaf, 915. 

of schools for the blind, 917. 

of schools for the feeble-minded, 919, 

of reform schools, $20. 

in industrial Schools, 922. 

roi ae of, in nurses’ training schools, 941- 


in schools for the deaf, 947-949, 958. 
in schools‘for the blind, 964, 970. 
ae oe for the feeble-minded, 973, 
é 977. be 
in reform schools, 980, 986. 
number of, to each teacher, in colored schools, 
9389, 
in colored secondary schools, 992. 
in colleges for colored students, 992. 
in professional schools for colored people, 
in colored schools, 994, 
in foreign countries, 1016. 
Purdyg. University, statistics of, 724, 726, 727, 732, 


feet of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
information relating to, 740. 
Putnam, R. W., city superintendent, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., 234, 
Putnam, Rufus, mentioned, 50, 1042. 
Putnam, Conn., causes of irregular attendence 
1M, 221, 
statistics of evening schools in, 224. 
oe school statistics of, 239, 259, 273, 293, 
5 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
341, 364. 
Putney, Freeman, city superintendent, Glouces- 
ter, Mass., 233. 


Q. 


Qualifications of candidates for teachers’ posi- 
tions in New York, 488, 
Qualifications of teachers, law relating to, de- 
sired in Minnesota, 431. 
Quarters for the Bureau of Education, 13-16. 
Quay.J. W., county superintendent, Marysville, 
Kan ns., 233. 
Quebec, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
Queensland, statistics of elementary education 
in, 1014, 1016, 1018. 
Questioning, value of, generally admitted, 396. 
Quincy. T11., common school statistics of, 241, 250, 
275, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 365. 
teachers’ meeting in, 418, 
Quincy, Mass., statement relating to statistics 


of, 4 
Quincy (Ill.) College of Medicine (Chaddock Gol- 
lege), statistics of, 788, 801. 


B. 


Raab, Henry, city superintendent, Belleville, 
Ti. , quoted, 219. 
mentioned, 232, 
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Race question, difficultics connected with, 20, 21. 
See also Colored people. 
Racine, Wis., common school statistics of, 257, 
270, 291, 813, 333. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
309, 376. 
teachers’ institute i in, 456. 
Race ie.) College, information relating to, 


statistics of, 694, 712. 
Rahway, N. J., common school statistics of, 249, 
265, 283, 305, 325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
Sol, eile 
Raine, Charles Uy Wag superintendent, Mount 
Holly, N, J., 234 
Raleigh, N. C., common school statistics of, 251, 
586, 285, 307, 328. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
393, 372. 
Randle, S. A., eity superintendent, Salem, Orc., 
288, 
Randolph, Mass., common school statistics of, 
245, 263, 279, 301, 322. 
comparative statistics of common scliools of, 
347, 368. 
Rondainneetiecn College, mention of sketch of, 
39. 


statistics of, 694, 711. 
Rate- a plan should be eliminated in Oregon, 


Rathbone, Hon. J. L., report of, 1018. 
Raub, A.N., president State board of education 
of Delaware, 88. 
digest of report of, 100-102. 
Ravenna, Ohio, common school statistics of, 253, 
267, 286, 308, ae). 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
350, 373. 
Raymond, Sarah E., city supcrintendent, Bloom- 
ineton, Hl., 232, 
Ready, G. Vi W., city superintendent, Painesville, 
‘Ohio, 
Reading, oe common school statistics of, 255, 
268, 288, 310, 331. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
356, 374. 
introduction of manual training in, 87]. 
Reading, word method of teaching, 180. 
number of pupils studying, in Alaska, 190. 
use of histories as text-books for, 458. 
Reading circles, great value of, in New J erscy, 
126 


Ue. 
dcsired for children in Indiana, 421. 
commended in Kansas, 423. 
benefits of, in New Jersey, 4387. 
discussion relating to, 1050. 
Real estate, of manual training schools, statistics 
of valne of, 909. 
See also Property. 
Receipts, remarks relating to statistics of, 230. 
statistics of, of city schools, 2 271-291, 
remarks relating to, of normal schools, 
404, 
statistics of, of universities, 624, 627. 
of land-grant colicges, 722, 734. 
of schools of science, 744, 747-749, 
of schools of theology, 760, 770-775. 
of law schools, 777, 781, 752. 
of schools of medicine, etc., 784-757, 800-806. 
of manual! training schools, 909, 910, 
of schools for the deaf, 947-919, 960. 
of schools for the blind, 964, 97]. 
of institutions for the feeble- minded, 978, 974, 
nie 


of reform schools, 980, 986. 
See also Incomes and School revenues. 
Recess question, plan favored by Michigan su- 
perintendents, | 430. 
Record of the year, 33. 
Record books, to be distributed by town clerks, 
in New York, 134. 
Records of Bureau of Education, method of pre- 
serving, 1. 
Red Wing, Minn., common school statistics of, 
247, 264, 281, 303, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
Red Wing (Minn. ) Norwegian Evangelical Luth- 
eran Seminary, statistics of, 764, 772. 


INDEX. 


Redfield College, Dak., statistics of normal de- 
partment of, 416. 
Reed, Miss E. M., mentioned, 447. 
Reed, George H. ; principal, Waukesha, Wis., 236. 
Reform schools, truants should not be confined 
in, 
in@ustrial training in, 913. 
notes from catalogues of, 978. 
statistics of, 980-987. 
colored pupils i in, 994. 
industrial training in, 919. 
Regan, L. T., city superintendent, Morrif, Il., 
quoted, "217. 
Regents’ examinations in New York, plan and 
effects of, 505, 506. 
Regular school of medicine. Sce Medicine. 
Resularity of attendance, remarks relating to 
statistics of, 338. 
. ae for Alaskan schools, amendments 
oO 
Reidsville, WN. C., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, 307, 328. 
co Be statistics of common schools of, 
hy one 
Religion, , study of, in Imperial Technical School, 
6. 


Religious denominations, colleg 
in Indiana by, 50. 
of Wes a schools, 
5 é 
of colleges for women, 594, 604-618. 
effect of connection with, upon colleges for 
wonien, 596. 
colleges conducted by, in Illinois, 645 
organization of colleges by, in Ohio, 668. 
represented in government of Brown Uni- 
versity, 675. 
of colleges of liberal arts, 673-694. 
of schools of theology, 759, 761-769. 
Religious services, voluntary method i in, in Har- 


es established 
7-517, 525-235, 513- 


vard niversity, 654. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, statistics ge 
! 746, 747. 
Reno, Nev,, work of high school in, 128. 


Reneee Pa., statement relating to statistics of, 
36 


OO. 
Rents, statistics of school revenues from, by 
States, 78 
statistics of percentage of school revenues 
from, by States, 81 
recommendation relating to receipts from, 
in Alabama, 91. 

Repairs, remarks relating to statistics of, 231. 
statistics of expenditures for, in cities, 292-3138, 
expenditures for, in city manual training 

schools, 878. 

Reports, time for making, in Arkansas, 93. 

desired from county superintendents in Cal- * 
ifornia, 94. \ 

tardy and defective in Dakota, 96, 

should be required in Dakota, 99, 

defective character of, in Idaho, 108. 

required of parish superintendents in Loui- 
siana, 113. 

unreliableness of, in Missouri, 119. 

not previously required i in Montana, 119. 

not promptly received from county treas- 
urers in North Carolina, 136. 

improvements in statistics of, 228. 

Reports of the Commissioner of Education plan, 


of, 4. 
Required studies in Wesleyan University, 640, 
See 


Requirements for admission to colleges, 
Admission requirements, 
Resident graduates, in colleges for women, sta- 
tistics of, 604-6138. 
in ae of liberal arts, statistics of, 628, 
678-6 
in “land-grant colleges, statistics of, 722, 731- 
738. 


in schools of science, statistics of, 744-74 
Resident professors, in schools of Reeologstl ‘sta- 
tistics of, 759, 761-769. 
in schools of law, statistics of, 777-780. 
Revenues, See School revenues. 
Reviews, number of, should be diminished, 198. 
Revision of school law in Tlinois, 1098. 
Reynolds, Charles B., city superintendent, Clin- 
ton, Mo., 224. 


INDEX. 


Reynolds, Edward V., nentioned, 639. 
Reynolds, J. P., city superintendent, Bristol, R. 
226, 


Reynoldsy ille, Pa., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 336. 
Rhetorical exercises, suggestions relating to, 


Rhode_ “Tsland, density of school population in, 
Di 
common scliool statistics of, 62, 63, 65 a 7, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81. 82 84. Ss), 
increased private school enrolinent i 65. 
digest of school report of, 140-1438. 
township system satisfactory. inpelove 
statistics of evening schools in cities Ol, 227. 
names of city superintendents i in, 236. 
common school statistics of cities of, 255, 2 
289, 311, 331. 
comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 357, 361, 375, 377. 
normal element in teaching corps of, 400. 
statistics of kindergarten training schoolsi in, 
408, 480. 
training of teachers in, 450. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 462, 
469. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
485, 488, 490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 515, 523, 534, 
541, 563, 580. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 630, 
684, 692, 708. 
college of liberal arts in, 673. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 716. 
residence of college ‘students i in, 716-720. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 7ol, 754. 
statistics of degrees conferred i in, 812. 
statistics of kindergartens i in, 818, 819, 823, 
statistics of schools for the deaf ‘in, 915, 947, 
953, 957, 959, 961. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
, 984, 986. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 938. 
statistics of nurses’ training school in, 941, 
942, 
education of colored people in, 994. 
teachers’ reading circle in, 1071. 
Rhode Island Normal Training School for Kin- 
dergartners, statistics of, 480. 
Rhode Island State Normal School, statistics of, 
462, 469. 
Rice, James H., State superintendent of educa- 
tion of South Carolina, 88. 
digest of report of, 148. 
quoted, 169, 172 
Rich Hill, Mo., common school statistics of, 248, 
264, 289, 303, 324, 
com parative statistics of common schools of, 
50, 370. 
Richard, Gabriel, mentioned, 1045. 
Richardson, FB. , city superintendent, Woburn, 
Mass., 233. 
Richardson, J. G., city superintendent, Bath, 
Me., 233. 
Richardson, Wm., city superintendent, Sedalia, 
Mo.. 234 
Richmond, Ind., common school statistics of, 
241, 260, 275, 297, 318. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 365. 
Richmond, Va., common school statistics of, 257, 
Oo. 299, 313, 333. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
359, 376. 
Richmond College, mention of sketch of, 39. 
new hall for, 676. 
statistics of, 694, 711. : 
Richmond (Va. ) Theological Seminary, statis- 
ties of, 769, 775. 
Rideout, R. A., principal of high school, Ever- 
ett, Mass., 233. 
Ridgeville (Ind.) College, statistics of, 680, 699. 
pvehtcelly R., city superintendent, Little "Rock, 
eee Le 
Rindge, Frederick H., mentioned, &64. 
Rindge School, objects of, 924. 
Rio Grande (Ohio) College, statistics of, €90, 707. 
Ripon (Wis.) College, statistics of, 694, 712. 
mor nore, Va., statement relating to statistics of, 
36. 
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Roanoke College, mentlon of sketch of, 59, 
Statistics of. 694, 711 
Roanoke Femme. College, Danville, Va., statis- 
tics of, 612, 6. 
Robb, John A., A superintendent, Lock Ha- 
ven, Pa., 235. 
Robbins, FE. C., city superintendent, Decring, 


., 233. 


M 
Robbins, H. E., citysuperintendent, Lyons, Iowa, 
DOL. 


Robertson, W. W., city supcrintendent, Staun- 
ton, Va., 236, 

Robinson, Nelson F., mentioned, 666. 

Robinson, W. E., city superintendent, Detroit, 
Mich., 233. 

Robinson Female Seminary, statistics of, 608, 
617. 


Rochard, Jules, quoted, 393, 394. 
, | Bockesiens Minn., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Rochester, N. II., common school statistics of, 
249, 265, 283, 304, 325. 
oe statistics of common schools of, 
OL, 370. 

Rochester, N. Y., methods of promotion in, 204. 
statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
common school statistics of, 251, 266, 285, 307, 

eae 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
372. 
teachers’ institutes in, 439. 
kindergartens in, 822. 
Rochester (N. Y.) Teachers’ Training Class, sta- 
tisties of, 461, 468. 
Rochester (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, statis- 
tics of, 766, 772. 
Rock Hill, S.C., new school-house in, 143. 
Rock Hill College, Ellicoit City, Md., statistics 
of, 684, 703. 
Rock Island, Ill.,common school statistics of, 241, 


260, 275, 295, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
843 192 


Rockford, itt ., Statistics of evening schools in, 


cout. schoo! statistics of, 241, 260, 275, 255, 
317. 
aye statistics of common schools of, 
343, 365 
Rockford (111.) Seminary, statistics of, 604, 615. 
Rockingham, Vt., common school statistics of, 
256, 269, 290, B12, 332, 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
398, 375, 
Rockland, Me., common school statistics of, 248, 
262, 277, 299, 320. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 367. 
Rockland, Mass., common school statistics of, 
245, 263, 279, 301, 322 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
official opinion of manual training in, 864. 
Rockville, Conn., common school statistics of, 
239, 259, 273, 293, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
Rodgers, J. E., city superintendent, Palestine, 
Tex., 236. 
Roger Williams University, statistics of, 692, 710. 
Rogers, Dr. A.C., quoted, 972. 
Rogers, Wm. f., chairman school committee, 
Methuen, Mass., 233. 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., mention of 
sketch of, 48. 
statistics of, 680, 698. 
Roman Catholic Church, schools conducted by, 
in Alaska, 183. 
Rome, Ga., common school statistics of, 289, 259, 
273, 295, 316. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 364. 
Rome, N. Y., common school statistics of, 251, 
266, 285, 307, 327. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


Rome (Ga.) Female College, statement relating 
to. 622, 
Rome (N. Y.) Froebel Kindergarten, statistics of, 
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Rondouti, N. Y., statement relating to statistics 


of, 335. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, statistics of, 745, 747. 
Ross, Miss Matilda, mentioned, 480. 
Ross, me W.,city superintendent, Fremont Ohio, 
235. 


Rucker, W. H. » city superintendent, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind, 23. 
Rules, for eae Pious amendments to, 10. 
Rundiett, L. J., city superintendent, Concord, 
N. He 234. 
mentioned, 882. 
Rupert, W. W., city superintendent, Pottstown, 
Pa., 236. 
Rural districts, course of study fer, desired in 
Missouri, 434. 
opportunities for instruction in, 837.. 
See also Country schools. 
Rush Se College, Chicago, IIL, statistics of, 


788, 80 
Russel, F 4 “city superintendent, Butte, Mont., 
234. 


Russell, Albert J., State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Florida, 88, 
digest of report of, 105. 
Russell, B. B., city superintendent, Brockton, 
Mass. ” 233. 
Russell, F. P., city scuneaintendents San José, 
Cal. quoted, 2 
mentioned, 231, 
Russian Church, 
Alaska, 183. 
schools of, in Alaska, 188. 
Russian language, study of, in Imperial Techni- 
cal School, 886. 
Russian system of manual training, remarks re- 
lating to, 828. 
adaptation of, in New York city, 846. 
remarks relating to schools conducted by, 
§5 


schools conducted by, in 


in School of Practical Mechanics and Design, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 890, 
Rust University, statistics of, 685, 703. 
Rutgers College, information relating to, 662. 
statistics of, 683, 705. 
Rutgers Female College, New York, N. Y., char- 
ter of, 586. 
statistics of, 587. 
Rutgers Scientific School, statisties of, 724, 726, 
UG fey TOES 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728, 
courses of study in, 742. 
Ruth, Albert, city superintendent, Knoxville, 
‘Tenn., 236. 
Rutherford (N. C.) College, statistics of, 688, tye 
Rutlana, Vt., statistics of evening schools i Ibo Ae 
am ‘school statistics of, 256, 269, 290, 312, 
ore statistics of common schools of, 
as (i) 
Rutledge, John, principal, Olyphant, Pa., 235 
Ryon, Chas. M., city superintendent, Ki aston, 
Nos ory 235. 


8. 


Sabin, Henry, State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Iowa, 88. 
Saco, Me., common school statistics of, 248, 262, 
Bi iis 599, 320. 
number of pupils per teacher in, 338. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 367. 
Sacramento, Cal., statistics of evening schools 
in, gots 
heme on school statistics of, 237, 253, 271, 298, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
340, 363. 
Saginaw, Mich., common school statistics of, 247, 
268, 281, 302, 3238. 
: comparative statistics of common schools of, 
o o0vu, 
St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y., statistics of, 608, 


618. 

Se Albans, Vite; 
of, 3 

St. Augustine Normal School and Collegiate In- 
stitute, Raleigh, N.C., statistics of, : 472, 477. 


statement relating to statistics 
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St. Benedict's College, Atchison, Kans., statistics 
. of, 682, 700. 

St. Benedict’ s College, Ne wane \. J., statistics 
of, 688, 705. 


St. Bonaventure’s College, Allegany, N. Y., sta- 
tistics of, 688, 705. 

St. Bonaventure’s College, Terre Haute, Ind., 
statement relating to, 713. 

St. Bonaventure’ Ss Seminary, “Allegany, IN. X.; 
statistics of, 764, 772. 

St. Catharine’s Female Academy, Lexington, 
Ky., statistics of, 606, 615. 

St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn., statistics 
of, 612, 620. 

St. Charles, ‘Mo., common school statistics of, 
248, 264, 982 , 308, 324. 

comparative Statistics of common schools of, 

390, 370. 

St. Charles Borromeo Theological Seminary, 
statement relating to, 776. 

St. ee ee Ellicott City, Md., 

84, 703, 

St. Charles College, Grand Coteau, La., statistics 
of, 684, 701. 

St. Clair, Pa., statement relating to statistics of, 


statistics 


St. Clara ‘Academy, Sinsinawa Mound, Wis., sta- 
tistics of, 612, 621. 
St. Cloud, Minn., common school statistics of, 
247, 264, 931, 308, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y., statistics 
of, 688, 705. 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa,, statement re- 
lating to, 718. 
St. Francis Solas College, Quincy, Dl., statis- 
tics of, 630, 6 
St. Helen’ 2 Hall, Portland, Oregon, statistics of, 
610, 6 
St. lenmeles Meola Chicago, IIl., statistics of, 
680, 698. 
St. Ignatius College, San Franciseo, Cal., Statis- 
ties of, 678, 697. 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., information 
relating to, 653. 
statistics “of, 684, 702. 
St. John’s College, Brogialya N.Y., statement 
relating to, 713 
St. John’s College, Fordham, Ney 
relating to, 713. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., cur- 
riculum of, 660, 
statistics of, 684, 703. 
statistics of ecclesiastical course in, 764, 772. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., common school statistics of, 
256, 269, 290, 312, 332, 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 358, 375. 
St. Joseph, Mo., common school statistics of, 243, 
264, 282, 303, 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 250, 370. 
Seal oseph (Mo.) 2 Medical College, statistics of, 


Y,, statement 


0, 801. 
St. Feesens College, Bardstown, Ky., statement 
relating to, 718. 
St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio, statistics 


of, 690, 707. 

St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa, statistics 
of, 682, 700. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa,, state- 


ment relating to, 718. 
St. Joseph’s Diocesan College, statistics of, 680, 
699, 
St. Joseph’ s Provincial Seminary, Troy, N. Y., 
statistics of, 766, 772. 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y., ivfor- 
mation relating to, 666. 
statistics of, 688, 705. 
St. Louis, Mo., methods of promotion in, 203, 
kindergartens in, 210. 
statistics of evening schools in, 225. 
oe school statistics of, 248, 264, 282, 303, 
bod. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 350, 370, . 
public kindergartens in, 816, $17, 818, 820, 
history of kindergartens in, 840. 
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St. Louis (Mo.) College of Pharmacy, statistics 
of, 798, 80-4. 

St. Louis (Mo.) College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, statistics of, 790, SUL. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Law School, Washington Uni- 
versity, statistics of, 779, 782. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Manual Training School, estab- 
lishment and objects of, 858. 

te Te (Mo.) Medical Colleg ge, statistics of, 


G1. 
St. Louis (Mo.) Normal School, statistics of, 461, 


St. Lonis (Mo.) Post-Graduate School of Medi. 
cine, Statistics of, 794, 804. 

St. hee peaneny: Jennings, Mo., statistics of, 

St. Louis (Mo.) University, new building for, 661. 

statistics of, 686, 704. 

St. Mary’s (Ind.) Academic Institute, Pei ent 
relating tono22 

St. Mary’s (Kans. ) Coll ege, statistics of, 682, 701. 

St. Mary’s (Ky.) College, siatisties of, 682, 701, 

St.Mary’s College, San Francisco, Cal., state- 
ment relating to, 718. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N.J., statistics of, 


608, 618. 
St. Mary’ s Hall, Faribault, Minn., statisties of, 


606, 617 

St. Mary’s TH@btwifon for Deaf-3Iutes, St. Paul, 
Minn., establishment of, 944. 

St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill., statistics of, 


604, 615. 
St. Mary’ s School, Raleigh, N. C., statistics of, 
St. Mary’s Theological Seminary, Cleveland, 
Ohio, statistics of, 766, 774. 
St. Mary oo, Galveston, Tex., statistics 
of, 
St. Mei inrad’s (Ind.) College, statistics of, 680, 699. 
St. Meinrad’s Ecclesiastical’ Seminary, statistics 
of, 762, 770, 
St. Paul, Minn., substitute teaching in, 196, 
methods of promotion in, 202, 
statistics of evening schools in, 225. 
common school statistics of, 247, 264, 281, 803, 
823. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
849, 369. 
cost of tuition i in, 362. 
training of teachers i in, 431, 
St.Paul (Minn.) Medical College, statistics of, 
780, 
statistics ‘of dental department of, 796, 804. 
St. Paul (Minn.) Teachers’ Training School, sta- 
tistics of, 461, 457, 
St. Stanislaus Commercial College, course of 
study in, 927. 
St. Stephen’ s College, information relating to, 666. 
statistics of, 688, 705. 
St. Viateur’s College, Bourbonnais Grove, Ill., 
statistics of, 680. 69S. 
St. Vincent’s College, Beatty, Pa., death of 
founder of, 672 
statistics of, 69 50, 708. 
St. Vincent’s College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., sta- 
tistics of, 686, "704. 
St. Vincent’s College, Los Angeles,Cal., statistics 
of, 678, 696. 
St. Vincent's College and Theological Seminary, 
statistics of, 764, 7172. 
5+. Vincent’s Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., sta- 
tistics of, 767, 775. 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio, statistics of, 
690, 707. 
Salado (Tex.) College, statistics of, 6S4, 711. 
Ee N. Y., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335 
Salaries, statistics of, in cities, 258-270. 
expenditures of manual training schools for, 
909, ° 
of pupils in nurses’ training schools, statis- 
tics of, 942. 
expenditures of schools for the deaf for, 960, 
expenditures of schools for the blind for, 971. 
expenditures of institutions for the feeble- 
minded for, 977. 
expenditures of reform schools for, 986, 
statistics of, in Colorado, 1,093, 
. statistics of, in Illinois, 1 ,097. 
See also Salaries of teachers. 
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Salaries of superintendents, statistics of cxpendi- 
tures for, by States, 52. 
insufMiciency of, in Alabama, 90. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 230. 
in past years in Pennsylvania, 449, 
Secalso Tuition. 
Salaries of teachers, statistics of, by States, 77, SY. 
recommendation relating to, in Alabaina, #1, 
remarks relating to, in Dakota, 98. 
should be more liberal in District of Colum- 
bia, 102, 104. 

inadequacy of, in Louisiana, 112. 

increase in, in Minnesota, 116, 

reasons of 1 ierease of, in New Jersey, 127. 

payable monthly, in New ¥ ork, 133. 

large increase in, in Pennsy slvania, 139. 

should be graded, in Oregon, 139. 

uncertainty concerning payment of, 
Texas, 146. 

slow payment of, in West Virginia, 152. 

proper manner of regulating, 174. 

in Alaska, 191. 

statistics of, in cities, 258-270. 

statistics of expenditures for, in cities, 292- 
313. 

irregular payment of, in Kentucky, 423, 

too miserly for normal graduates in New 
York rural districts, 437, 

suggestions relating to, in Virginia, 455. 

in ‘city manual training-schools, 878, 

in colored schools, statistics of, 989. 

in Switzerland, 1027. 

in Connecticut, 1095. 

in Indiana, 1100. 

in Maine, 1102. 

in Maryland, 1105. 

in Massachusetts, 1106. 

in New Jersey, 1169, 

in Ohio, 1110. 

in Virginia, 1111. 

See clso Tuition and Salaries. 

Salem, Mass., statistics of evening schools in, 225, 
common school statistics of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 

see 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


in 


68. 
Salem, N. J., statistics of evening schools in, 226, 
common school statistics of, 249, 265, 283, "305, 
826. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
Sol, 
Salem, Ohio, common school statisties of, 253, 
267, 287, 308, 329, 
comparative statistics of common schocls of, 
855, 3 
Salem, ae common school statistics of, 253, 
267, 287, 309, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
855, 378. 
Salina, Kans., common school ayatisies of, 243, 
261, 277, 298, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


345, 366. - 
Salisbury, Mass., statement relating to statistics 
of, 835. 


Salmon, F.G., city superintendent, Aspen, Col., 
931, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, lack of school accommo- 
dations in, 148. 
statement relating to statistics of, 336, 
Sam Houston Normal Institute, importance of, 
to Texas school system, 452. 
statistics of, 463, 470. 
San Antonio, Tex., ‘statement relating to statis 
ties of, 336. 
San Diego, Cal., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335, 
San Francisco, Cal., departmental instruction in, 


methods of promotion in, 201. 

statistics of evening schools in, 224. 

common schoo! statisties of, 238, 258, 272, 293, 
314. 

comparative statisties of common schools of, 
340, 3638. 

cost of tuition in, 362. 

* early kindergartens in, 819. 
kindergarten work in, $21. 
San Francisco (Cal.) Theological Seminary, sta- 

tistics of, 761, 770. 
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San Joaquin Valley College, statistics of, 678, 697. 
San José, Cal., effect of monthly, holiday i in, 218. 
statistics of ev ening: schools in, 224. 
common school statistics of, 238, 258, 272, 293 
314. 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
340, 363. 
Sandusky, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
258, 267, 287, 309, 329. 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools of, 
355, 373. 
Sanford, ‘Jared, school commissioner, Mt. Ver- 
non, N., Y., 235. 
Santa Barbara, Cal.. 
tisties of, 535. 
Santa Clara (Cal.) College, statistics of, 678, 697. 
Santa Cruz, Cal., common school statistics of, 
238, 258, 072, 298, 314+. 
comparatiy e statistics of common schools of, 
340, 363. 
Santa Fé, N. Mex., statement relating to statis- 
ties ‘of, 335, 
Santa Rosa, Cal.,common school statistics of, 
238, 258, 272, 298, 314. 
Se aa a statistics of common schools of, 
310, 
Santa hee (Cal. ) Ladies’ College, statistics of, 
604, 614. 


Sarah Fuller Home for Little Children who 
ean not Hear, establishment of, 944. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., common school statis- 
ties of, 251, 266, 285, 307. 327. 
large enrolment in. 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
353, 372. 
Sartwell, Dr. H. P., mentioned, 667. 
Sater, J. EB. president of the board of education, 
‘Columbus, Ohio, quoted, 206. 
Satterfield, de M. school superintendent of Mar- 
ion County, W. Va., quoted, 174. 
Saugerties, N. Y.\ statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Saunderson, Robert G., acity superintendent, 
Burlington, Iowa, 252. 
Savage, F., chairman school committee, Ames- 
“bury, Mass., 233. 
Savannah, Ga., examinations in, 206. 
common school statistics of, 289, 259, 273, 295, 
516. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 264. 
Sawin Academy and Dowse High School, re- 
marks relating to, 503. 
Saxony, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
Sayles, im &., city superintendent, Millbury, 
Mass., 233. 
Sayre Female Institute, Lexington, Ky., statis- 
ties of, 606, 615. 
Schedule of studies. See Course of study. 
Schenectady, N. Y., statement relating to statis- 
ies of, 335. 
Schiller, J ohn D. ., city superintendent, Niles, 
Mich. -, 2o4. 
Schmidt, C. C., city superintendent, St. Cloud, 
Minn., 234. 
Schofield Normal and Industrial School, Aiken, 
S. C., statisties of, 472, 478. 
Scholarships, in Winthrop Training School, 450. 
in Phillips Exeter Academy, 504. 
se of, in colleges for women, 594, 604- 
6138. 
in universities, 624, 627. 
in eolleges of liberal aris, 630, 678-695. 
in University of Georgia, 645. 
in North-Western University, 646. 
in Wabash College, 647. 
in Harvard University, 655, 
ee cod number of, in Cornell University, 
6 


statement relating to sta- 


in Madison University, 667. 

increased fund for, in Davidson College, 668. 

in Marietta College, 670. 

statistics of, in land-grant colleges, 722, 731- 
733. 

in schools of science, 744-746. 

in schools of theology, 752, 770-775. 

in law schools, 777, 781, 782. 

in schools of medicine, ctc., 784-787, S00-S06. 

See also State scholarships, 
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Scholastic conditions in secondary schools, 43}, 
432, 
Scholastic year, date of end of, by States, 62. 
date of end of, in Vermont, 182. 
statistics of, in schools of theology, 761-769. 
in law schools, 778-780. 
in schools of medicine, ete., 788-799. 
in manual training schools, 898, 
in business colleges, 950-939. 
See also School term. 
Scholasticate of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redcemer, statistics of, 764, 772. 
School age, legal, in the several States, 68, 64. 
in foreign countries, 1012, 1016. 
School boards, remarks relating to, in Delaware, 
101. : 
erie of expenditures for, in cities, 292- 
School bonds, should be purchased with school 
funds, in Nebraska, 122. 
issue of, permitted in New J ersey, 128, 
may be issued in New York, 184. 
issue of, should be permitted in Texas, 147. 
te should be allowed to issue, in Utah, 
funds for school-houses should be raised by 
sale of, 170. 
remarks relating: to statisties of, 231. 
Se of receipts from sale of, in cities, 
71-291 
statistics of payments on, in cities, 292-318. 
See also Bonds, 
School books. Sce Text-bcoks. 
School buildings. statistics of, by States, 70, 71. 
ean not be built with State money in Ala- 
bama, 90. 
remarks relating to, in Dakota, 97. 
appropriations for plans for, desired in Da- 
kota, 99. 
improved character of, in Florida, 105. 
ownership of, in Idaho, 110. 
deplorable character of, in Louisiana, 112, 
evolution of, in Nebraska, 121. 
improved condition of, in New Jersey, ese 
State publication of designs for, in New York, 
132. 
law relating to sites of, in New York, 134. 
poor condition of, in North Carolina, 135. 
eauses of inferiority of, in North Carolina, 
136. 
recommendation relating to, 136. 
location of, in Oregon, 137. 
number and character of, in Oregon, 1388. 
defective character of, in "Texas, 147. 
proper policy concerning, in Utah, 149. 
small attendance due to poor condition of, 
in Utah, 159. 
discussion relating to, 170. 
poor condition of, in Alaska, 192. 
discussion relating to, 214. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 230. 
statistics of, in cities, 258-270. 
statistics of value of, in cities, 271-291. 
comparative statistics of, in cities, 339-861. 
for Indians, 1001. 
excellence of, in Switzerland, 1025, 
erection of, in Colorado, 1094, 
unsatisfactory condition of, in Connecticut, 
1096. 
statistics of, in Maine, 1102. 
condition and needs of, in New Jersey, 1109. 
statisties of, in Ohio, 1110. 
See also Buildings. 
School census, results of, by States, 63, G4. 
not complete in California, 94. 
needed in Delaware, 102. 
result of, in Georgia, 107. 
better methods of taking, in Oregon, 137, 
need of, in Pennsylvania, 139. 
time of taking, in Utah, 150. 
not taken annually in Vermont, 151. 
recommendation relating to, in Vermont, 
152, 
not taken in AGORA, 189. 
effects of defects in, upon enrolment statis- 
ties, 337. 
Sce also Enumeration. 
me age, remarks relating to statistics 
oO n 
| statistics of, in cities, 237-257, 


wwe 
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School commissioners, tnereased powers of, in 
New York, 134. 
powers and duties of, in New York, 440, 441. 
School day, lengtli of, in "alaska, 188. 
School directors, better men secured for, under 
township system, 157. 
association of, in Pennsylvania, 449. 
Sehool districts, large number of, in Arkansas, 
93. 


irregular boundaries of, in Oregon, 137. 
should be required to maintain schools in 
Oregon, 189. 
unnecesgarily large 1umber of, in Tennessee, 
144, 145. 
size of, in Texas, 147. 
See also District system. 
School examiners, convention of, in Ohio, 448. 
Sehool exhibit. See Exhibit of school work. 
eee a itures, total in the United States, 


statistics of, by States, 82. 
statistics of, on per capita bases, by States, &4. 
percentage classification of, by States, &5. 
increase In, in Florida, 105. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 231. 
statistics of, in cities. 292-313. 
remarks relating to comparative statistics 
of, 362. 
for Indians, statistics of, 1002. 
in foreign countries, 1014. 
in foreign countries, statistics of, 1016. 
in France, 1021. 
in British India, 1030. 
statistics of, in Colorado, 1093. 
in Illinois, 1097, 
in Maine, 1102. 
lack of wisdom in, in Maine, 1103. 
statistics of, in Maryland, 1105. 
in Ohio, 1110. 
in Virginia, 1111. 
See also Expenditures. 
School finances, two standards of excellence in, 


School ae Colored Deaf-Mutes and Blind, Aus- 
tin, Tex., establishment of, 944, 962. 
School funds, legal age for distribution of, in the 
several ‘States, 63, 6-4. 
need of additional, in Alabama, §9. 
discrepancies in reports of, in Dakota, 96. 
insufficiency of, in Louisiana, 12 
lax management of, in Missouri, 118. 
peed condition of, in Nebraska, 121, 
constitutional provision relating to invest- 
ment of, in Nevada, 124. 
should be disbursed by county superintend- 
ents in North Carolina, 135. 
insufficiency of, in North Carolina, 136. 
penalties for failure to perform duties re- 
lating to, in North Carolina, 137. 
basis of apportionment of, in Oregon, 189. 
a management of, in Tennessee, 145, 


ane of temporary deficiencies in, in Texas, 
146 


condition of, in Colorado, 1094. 
statistics of, in Indiana, 1100, 
condition of, in Indiana, 1102. 
See also Permanent funds. 
School government, study of, in Indiana insti- 
tutes, 384. 
School-houses. See School buildings. 

School journals, benefit derived from. 451. 
School lands, statistics of percentage of school 
revenues from rents of, by States, 81. 
rents from, not reported in “Alabama, Sue 

grants of, to Arkansas, 92. 

remarks relating to, in Dakota, 96. 

Pe ne upon, should be forbidden in Da- 
ota, 

recommendations relating to, in Dakota, 100. 

selection and condition of, in Idaho, 109, 

encroachments upon, in Montana, 120. 

amount and value of, in Nebraska, ATE 222 

should be leased in New Mexico, 129, 

lease of, authorized in Washington, 152. 

good be a souree of revenue in Wyoming, 
oO 

School law, amendments to, in Georgia, 107. 
changes i in, in Louisiana, bie. 
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Schoo! Jaw—Continued. 
need of revision of, in Missouri, 117. 
changes in, in New Jersey, 129. 
iu New York, 133. 
in Oregon, 133. 
in Tennessee, 144. 
in Utah, 149. 
in California, 410. 
amicnadinent relating to training of teachers, 
in Louisiana, 424, 
important changes in, in Louisiana, 425. 
suggested changes in, in Onio, 443. 
revision of, in lllinois, 1098. 
changes in, in Maine, 1104. 
in Maryland, 1105. 
School libraries, number of, in Dakota, %7. 
remarks relating to, in District of Colunibia, 
104. 
good results of establishment of, 
nesota, 116. 
lack of, in Nevada, 124. 
attention to, in New Jersey, G29), 
decrease in number of, in New York, 13 
accessions to number of, in Penusy a ania, 
189. 
great importance of, 154. 
defects in law relating to, in Wisconsin, 158. 
discussion relating to, 165. 
tax for, permitted in Colorado, 1094. 
statistics of, in Illinois, 1€97. 
establishment of, desired in Indiana, 1101. 
See also Libraries. 
Schooi meetings, time of holding, in New York, 
see 


in Min- 


School of Dentistry, Meharry Medical Depart- 
ment, Central Tennessee College. statistics 
of, 796, 804. 
School of Law and Equity, a eee and Lee 
University, statisties of, 780, 722. 
School of Law of Columbia Univ ersity, increased 
attendance in, 666. 
School of Law of South Carolina College, statis- 
tics of, 780, 782. 
School of Law of the University of Maryland, 
statistics of, 779, 781. 
School of Mines of Columbia College, statistics 
of, 746, 747. 
School of Pharmacy in the Department of Aied- 
icine of the University of Colorado, statis- 
ties of, 806. 
School of Pharmacy of Purdue University, sta- 
tistics of, 796, 804. 
School of Pharmacy of the University of Mich- 
igan, Statistics of, 798, 804. 
School of Practical Mechanics and Design, Min- 
neapolis. Minn., character Of work of, 590 
statistics of, 893, 856, 893, 900, S24, 909. 
School of Theology of Adrian (ALich.)} College, 
statistics of, 764, 772. 
School of Theology of De Pauw University, sta- 
tistics of, 762, 770 
School policemen. See Truant cfficers. 
Sehool population, density of, in the North and 
the South, 27-29. 
apparent, Gecrease of, in California, 94. 
should be enumerated in Delaware, 1(2. 
increase of, in Florida, 105. 
apparent decrease in, in Nevada, 123. 
large proportion of, not in school in New 
Je ersey, 128. 
small proportion of, in school in New York, 
180. 
a basis for apportionment in New York, 133. 
causes of apparent decrease in, in Oregon, 


ite 
should not be basis of apportionment-in Ore- 
gon, 189. ; 
inerease in, in Washington, 152. 
apparent decrease in, in Wisconsin, 155. 
in Southern States, 983. 
ratio of colored school population to, 989-990. 
of Indians, 1602. 
in foreign countries, statistics of, 1016. 
ratio of enrolment to, in foreign countries, 
1018. 
decrease of, in Maine, 1108. 
Sce also Population 6-14 and Population. 
School programme, needed changes in, 1$7. 
School property, statistics of v alue of, by States, 
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School property—Continued. 
condition of, in California, 94. 
damage to, in Idaho, 109. 
legitimate uses of, 170. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 280. 
statistics of value of, in eities, 271-291, 
remarks relating to comparative statistics 
of, 362. 
comparative statistics of, in cities, 363-378. 
statistics of, in Indiana, 1100, 
See also Property. 
School revenues, sources of, in the North and 
the South, 32. 
statistics of, "by States, 78. 
reduced to per capita bases, by States, 80. 
percentage classification of, by States, 81. 
of Arkansas, remarks relating to, 93. 
legal provision for, in Louisiana, 114. 
statistics of, in Indiana, 1100, 
statistics of. in New J ersey, 1109. 
See also Receipts. 
School systern. See Public school system. 
School taxes, limit to, in Alabama, $0. 
method of collection of, in Utah, 150. 
State uniformity desired i in,in Vermont, 152. 
See also State taxes and City taxes. 
School term, remarks relating to statistics of 
length of, 68. 
statistics of, by States, 69. 
average length of, in Dakota, ie 
need of law relating to, in Dakota, 99. 
insufficient length of, in Georgia, 107. 
minimum length of, in Michigan, 115, 
increased length of, in Minnesota, 116. 
not sufficiently long in Missouri, 118, 
average length of, in Nebraska, 121, 
lengthened by adoption of township system 
in New Hampshire, 125, 
length of, in New.Jersey, 128. 
minimum length of, in New Y ork, 183. 
shortness of, in North Carolina, 135, 
increased length of, in Pennsylvania, 139. 
length of, should be increased in Oregon, 


increased length of, in Rhode Island, 140. 
cc ariel of length of, in South Carolina, 
3 


not sufficiently long in Texas, 146. 
length of, in Vermont, 150. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 230. 
statistics of length of, in cities, 237-257, 
in California State normal schools, 412, 
length of, in Maine, 1103. 
See also Scholastic year. 
School trustees, requirements of, 173. 
School year. See Scholastic year and School 


term. 
School-houses. See School buildings. 
School-masters’ clubs, organization of, in Tili- 
nois, 419, 420 


meeting of, in Michigan, 430. 
School-rooms should not be ‘crowded, 163. 
Sehools: signification of, in foreign’ eountries, 
012. 


statistics of, in Maine, 1102. 

consolidation of, in Maine, 1103. 

statistics of, in Maryland, 1104, 

See also Publie schools. 
Schools for the blind. See Blind. 
Schools for the deaf. Sce Deaf-mutes. 
Schools for the feeble-minded. See Feeble- 


minded. 
Schools of dentistry. See Dentistry. 
Schools of law. See Law. 


Schools of medicine. See Medicine. 
Schools of pharmacy. See Pharmacy. | 
Schools of science, statistics of pupils in secon- 
dary schools preparing for, 482, 496-501, 
507-517, 525-535, 543-567. 
statistics of pupils of secondary schools who 
_ have entered, 496-501. 
in universities, "statistics of, 624. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 742, 
statistics of, 744-749, 


ei colored people, statistics of, 93. 
for the colored race, list of, 998, 

in France, 1020. 

See also Land-grant colleges, 
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comparative statistics of attendance in, 750- | 
755, | 

I 


Schools of theology. See Theology. 
Schurr, Jonn, city superintendent, Hutchinson, 
Kaus. » 235. 
Schurz, Mrs. Carl, mentioned, 839. 
Science, experimental method of teaching, 142. 
suggestions concerning teaching of, 425. 
study of, in Nashville (Tenn.) College for 
Young Ladies, 602. 

increased equipment for instruction in, in 
University of Michtgan, 658. 

facilities for instruction in, in Caricton Col- 
lege, 660. 

facilities for instruction in, in University of 
ATinnesota, 669. 

increased equipment for instruction in, in 
Central College, 661. 

additions to equipment forinstructiou in, in 

_ Hamilton College, 667. 

increased equipment of department of, in 
University of Pennsylvania, 671. 

addition to facilities for study of, in Dickin- 
son College, 672. 

equipment for instruction in, in Lafayette 
College, 672. 

opportunities for study of, in University of 
South Carolina, 674. 

increased facilities for instruction in, 676. 

equipment of Virginia colleges for study of, 
676, 

study of, in land-grant colleges, 737. 

statistics of degrees conferred in, 808-815. 

study of, in manual training schools, 900, 902. 

instruction in, in Great Britain, 1022, 

teaching of, in Swiss schools, 1029. 

study of, by Rhode Island reading circle, 
pee 
AVEO. 

See also Sciences and Scientifie eourse: 

Science and art department, report of, in Great 
Britain, 1022. 
Science Hill School, statistics of, 606, 615. 
Scienccs, order of study of, 484. 
statistics of pupils pursuing, in secondaty 
schools, 482, 483, 484, 485, 490. 

statistics of time assigned to, in secondary 
schools, 486-489, 491-493, 505, 

See also Science. 

Scientific apparatus, of public normal schools, 

statistics of value of, 464-471. 

of private normal schools, statistics of value 
of, 476, 478. 

statistics of value of, in secondary schools, 
496-501, 518-524, 536-542, 568-582. 

of colleges for women, 555, 595, 614-621. 

of Nashville (Tenn.) College for Young La- 
dies, 602. 

statistics of glee of, in colleges of liberal arts, 
630, 696~ 

in vata cee colleges, 722, 734. 

in schoois of science, 744, 747-749, , 

in schools of theology, "60, 770-775, - 

in schools of medicine, etc., 784-787, 800-806, 

manipulation of, as manual training, 835. 

See also Appar atus, ‘ 

Scientific course, statistics of high school stu- 

dents preparing for, 314-334. 
statistics of pupils preparing for, in private _ 
normal schools, 472-475. 
in college, statistics of pupilsin secondary 
schools preparing’ for, 482, 496-501, 507-517, 
525-535, 543-567, 
statistics of time assigned to studies of, in 
secondary schools, 486-489, 491-493. 
in colleges, ratio of students in, 634. 
in land-grant colleges, statistics of students 
in, 797, 
studenis in, in colleges for colored students, 
992. } 
See also Science. 
Scientific Department of the University of the 
City of New York, statement telating to, 
Aa, 
Scientific publications of Jehus Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 652. 

Selentific schools. See Schools of science. 

Scio (Ohio) College, statistics of, 690, 707. 

Scotland, early school attendance in, 211, 
educational periodicals in, 1008. 
school populaticn of, 1012. 
statistics of elementart education in, 1014, 

1016, 1018. 
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Secotland—Continued. 
provision for technical education i in, 1023. 
inspection of secondary schools in, 1024. 
Seotland Avademy, Dak., statistics of nor mal de- 
partinent of, 416. 


Scott, Adrian, city superintendent, Blackstone, | 


Mass., 233. 

Scott, M. W., city superintendent, Binghamton, 
N. Y., 234. 

Scott, O. C., city superintendent, Oskaloosa, 


Towa, quoted, 201. 
mentioned, 232 ; 
Scranton, Pa., statistics of evening schools in, 


am Ve 


common schoo! statistles of, 255, 268, 288, 311, 
33 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
56, 374. 
Scribner, Prof. F. L., mentioned, 674. 
Seabury Divinity School, statisties of, 764, 772. 
Seal Islands, Alaska, schools on, 1&7. 
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Sovaing, Inaheeliog in, in District of Columbia, 
] 


should be tanght {n Pennsylvania, 140, 
number of pupils eg ha | {n Alaska, 190. 
course in, in Moline, I11., , 
share of, iu manual aidiie, 80. 
elementary course in, in New York City, 854. 
course in, in Washington, D. C., 
statistics of, in city schools, 875, 877. 
piace of, in course of study, 876. 
cost of introducing, in city schools, 878, &79. 
instruction in, in New Haven, Conn., &30. 
instruction in, in the several cities, 580, 
See also Manual training. 

Sex ofteachers. See Male teachers and Female 

teachers. 


, Sexton, Dr. Samuel, mentioned, 945. 


Seymour. Fred, city superintendent, Watertown, 


athe fous 


| Seymour, Ind., common school statistics of, 211, 


seam. W., city superintendent, Sidney, Ohio, | 


Seating capacity, statistics of, by States, 70, 71. 
See also Sittings, 
err Wash., statement relating to statistics 
of, 336. 
Seaver, Edwin P., city superintendent, Boston, 
Mass. , 233. 


260, 275, 297, 318. 
comparative statistics of gommon schools of, 
343, 365. 


Shamokin, ae , statement relating to statistics 


of, 33 
Sharon, Pa ., statement relating to statistics of, 
336, 


Sharpless, Isaac, mentioned, 672. 


| Sharpsburg, Pa., common school statistics of, 255, 


Secondary schools, discussion relating to statis- | 


tics of, 481. 
scholastic work of, 482, 
statistics of, 483-552. 
detailed view of, 502-506, 
better preparation for college by. 654. 


effect of regents’ examinations on prepara. | 


tion for college in, in New York, 653. 
for colored pupils, statistics of, 992. 
for the cclored race, list of, 997. 
in France, 1019. 
inspection of, in Scotland, 1024. 
system of, in Switzerland, 1026. 
See also High schools and Academies. 
Secretary of the Interior, letter from, if. 
allotment of printing fund by, 16. 
letters of Commissioner of ee to, 36- 
39, 40-42, 48-45, 46, 47-48, 19-53, 53, 5 


to, in Missouri, ‘us. 


268, 288. 311, 331. 
SE statistics of common schools of, 
897, 37 
Shaw, Mrs. Pauline, mentioned, 220, 
Shaw University, statistics of, 685, 706. 
industrial training in, $95. 
Shawan, J. A.. city superintendent, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, 235 


| Sheakley, Hon. James, Ft. Wrangell, Alaska, 


Sedalia, Mo., common school statistics of, 248, | 


964, 282, 303, 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


"30. 
Sedalia (Mo. ) University, statement relating to, _ 


713. 

Seelve, oy Cc. 3 eity superintendent, Marshall, 
Mich., 

Seelye, Dr. - H., president of Amherst College, 
quoted, 658. 


Seguin, Mrs. E. M., mentioned, 972. 
Selma, Ala., common school statistics 01, 237, 258, 
Zit, 299, 314. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
- $339, 363. 
Selma (Ala.) University, statisties of, 678, 696. 
Seminaries, claim to distinction of, 451. 
statistics of, 485, 484. 455, 494-501, 507-582, 
double purpose of, 596. 
See also Colleges for women. 
Seminary for the Training of Kindergartners, 
New York, N. Y., statistics of, 489. 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Niagara Uni- 
versity. N. ¥., statistics of, 766, T72. 
Seminary of St. Francis of Sales, St. Francis, 
Wis., statistics of, 694, 712. 
statistics of, 769, vid. 


Seminary of the Sacred Heari, Chicago, Iil., sta- | 


istics of, 604, 615. 
Semitic languages, instruction in, in Yale Uni- 
versity, 639. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., common schoo! statistics of, 
251, 266, os Ser, 327. 
comparative statisti es of common schogls of, 
353, 372. 
Serven, A. R., city superintendent, Waterloo, N. 
Service of teachers, length of, in New Jersey, 438. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J., state- 
ment relating to, 713. 


mentioned, 11, 184, 192. 


| Sheats, Wm.N., coufnty superintendent, Gaines- 
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walle: tal arse: 
| Sheboygan, Wis., common school statistics of, 
257, 270, 291, 313, 33 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
359, 376. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, 


| statistics of, 724, 731, 7 
Sectarian instruction, violation of la , Foe | 


information relating io. m8, 


| Sheib, E. E., president of Loulsiana State Normal 


School, quoted, 175. 
mentioned 450, 674. ; 
Shelby, Ohio, statement relating to statisties of, 


336. 

Shelbyville, Ind., common school siatisties of, 
241, 260, 275, "997, 318. 
comparative statistics of common schoois of, 


3, 365. 
Shelbe ville (’ Tenn. ) Female College, statistics of, 
612, 620. 
Sheldon, Prof. E. A., mentioned, $72. 
Shelley, Wr. H., city superintendent, York, Pa., 
quoted, if 
mentioned, 236. 
Shenandoah, Pa., common school statistics of, 
255, 288, 288. ’sl, 331, 
comparative statistics of commen schools of, 
B5)) » Osx 
Shepardson College. endowment fund of, 601. 
statisties of, 610, 619. 
Shepherd College State Normal School, Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va., statistics of, 463, 470. 
Shepley, Elizabeth C., mentioned, 1072 
Sherman, Fred, city superintendent, Pawtucket, 
R. i 236. 
; Sherman, Tex., common school statistics of, 236, 
269, 290, 312, 332. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
$58, 375. : 
Sherwood Gtich.) Normal School, statistics of, 
Shiel, _ Robert, city superintendent, Pittston, 
pip Balt 
Shiells, Robert, elty superintendent, Neenah, 
Wis., 256. 
| Shively, C. W., county superintendent, Astoria, 
Oregon, 235. 
| ) sndeees pupils studying, in schools ior the 
deaf; 915. 


: in reform schools, $20. 
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Shop-work, statistics of students engaged in, 
in land-grant eolleges, 726. 
course in, in Washington, D.C., 861. 
in the several cities, 880. 
See also Manual training. 
Shorter College, Kome, Ga., statistics of, 604, 615. 
Shreveport, La., statement relating to statistics 


of, 335, 
Shull, John ©., prineipal, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
234, 
Shull, E., gay superintendent, South Easton, 
, 2386, 
Shugualaie (Miss, .) Female Colicge, statisties of, 
608, 617 


Shurtlet® College, statistics of, 680, 699. 
See statistics of evening schools in, 


common school statistics of, 253, 267, 287, 309, 
$29, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 


Silliman Collegiate Institute, information relat- 
ing to, 597. 
statistics of, 606, 616. 
Silvers, Elihu B., city superintendent, Rahway, 
N. J., 234. 
Simonson, R. B. D., city superintendent, Louisi- 
ana, "Mo., 234. 
Simpson, John, city superintendent, Mansfield, 
Ohio, 235. 
Simpson College, statistics of, 682, 700. 
Sinelair, N. Ae , city superintendent, ‘Fayetteville, 
+ 200. 
Sing Sing, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, 307, 327. 
core marae statistics of common schools of, 
Singing, importance of, 178. 
physical effects of, 394. . 
in ppeuction in, in French elementary schools, 
Sec also Music. 
Sioux Falls, Dak., common school statistics of, 
239, 259, 273, 294, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 364. 
Sioux City, Iowa, common school statistics of, 
242, ‘261, 276, 297, 319. 
Sune ais statistics of common schools of, 
344, 366 
Sites. Sce Grounds. 
Cite mi aa statistics of schools of, 181, 189, 


school property in, 183. 
public schools in, 185. 
school attendance in, 192. 
new school-house in, 193. ; 
Sitka (Alaska) Industrial Training School, in- 
dustrial education in, 18}. 
experimental farm for, 182. 
work of, 186. 
statistics of, 189, 190. 7 
agricultural station desired for, 193. 
report on, 1087. 
Sittings, statistics of, by States, 70, 71. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 220. 
statistics of, in cities, 258-270, 
eomparative statistics of, in cities, 339-361. 
See also Scating capacity and Accommoda- 
tions, 
Sixth conference of principals and superintend- 
ents of institutions for the deaf, 945. 
Slater Fund. See John F. Slater Fund. 
Slaton, W.F., city superintendent, Atlanta, Ga., 
quoted, 200, 417. 
mentioned, 232. 
Slaughter, J ohn, superintendent of public in- 
struction of Wyoming, 88. 
Slauson, H.M., city superintendent, Coldwater, 
Mich., 233, 
Slocum, A. Gaylord, city superintendent, Corn- 
ing, N. Y., 
Sldjd instruction, methods and principles of, 
848. 


See also Manual training. 
Small districts, objectionable in Texas, 147. 
Small schools, gradual disappearance of, in 
Rhode Island, 140, 
eonsolidation of, desired in Vermont, 152. 
See also Schools. 
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Smith, A. H., chairman of committee, West 
Springfield, klass., 233. 

Smith, Adam, quoted, 907. 

Smith, Churles Lee, author of historical mono- 
graph, 40. 

mentioned, 1116. 
Baie E.H., city superintendent, Fargo, Dak., 
32. 


Smith, Bdward, ,city superintendent, Syracuse, 


Smith, Frank M., State superintendent of pub- 
lie schools of Tennessee, 28. 
mentioned, 115. 
digest of reports of, 144-146. 
quoted, 157, 162, 1074. 
Smith, Frank M. City superintendent, Jackson, 
Tenn,, 236. 
Smith, J. Ww, city superintendent, Bay City, 
Mich. s 233, 
Smith, ga ., city superintendent, Celoit, Wis., 


Smith Collen Northampton, Mass., advance- 
mens of higher education of women by, 
86 


statistics of, 587, 594. 
art schools in, 591. 
Snow, oil B., city superintendent, Auburn, N.Y., 
234 


mentioned, 440. 


a ate 1p city superintendent, Muncie, 

nd., 232. 

Snyder, bg Shoo we ww superintendent, Johns- 
3 town, N. Y., 23 


Snyder, Z. x vcity aaee rintendent, Reading, Pa., 
235. 
Solomon, Dr., director of Ndiis Normal School 
for Sl6id Instruction, quoted, 830. 
Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women. 
See Harvard Annex. 
Somerville, Nathan, city superintendent, Sher- 
man, Tex., 236. 
Somerv ille, Mags., statistics of evening schools 
in, 225. 
common school BNE) uce of, 245, 263, 279, 
801, 322. 
compar ative statistics OF common schools of, 
847, 368. 
Somersworth, N. H., common school statistics 
of, 249, 265, 283, 304, 325. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
351, 370. 
Soule Female College, statistics ee 612, 619. 
South, public education in the, 20-33 
influence of Univer sity of Virginia upon, 38. 
historical educational literature scarce in, 54. 
assistance needed for the, 167. 
education of the colored race in, 988. 
South Australia, statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1014, 1016, 1018, 
South Bend, Ind. 2 common scliool statistics of, 
241, 260, 275, 297, 318. 
comparativ e statistics of common schools of, 
348, 865. 
South Bethlehem, Pa., common school statistics 
of, 255, 268, 288, 311, 331, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
307, 374. 
South Carolina, mention: of histcry of education 
in, 
history of education in, 42-45. 
eommon school statistics of, 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86. 
digest of school report of, 143. 
names of city super intendents i in, 235. 
common school statistics of cities of, 255, 269, 
289, 311, 331. 
comparative statistics of city common 
schools in, 357, 861, 375, 377. 
reccipts of, from Peabody Fund, 397, 398. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
462, 469, 472, 478. 
training of teachers i in, 450, 
statistics of secondary schools i in, 484, 485, 488, 
480, 494, 496, 498, 501, 516, 523, "534, 542, 563, 
580, 
statistics of colleges for women in, 535, 610, 
619. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 692, 708. 
college of liberal arts in, 675. 


| 
\ 
| 
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South Carolina—Continued. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 717. 

residence of college students in, 7 716-720, 

statistics of land- ~grant colleges in, 722, 724, 

426, 727, 132, 734. 

statistics of schools of sclence in, 744, 746, 
7A8. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754, 755. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
768, 774, 

statistics of law schools in, 777, 778, 780, 782. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentis- 
try, and of pharmacy in, 785, 792, 802 

statistics of degrees conferred in, 812. 

statistics of kindergarteus in, S18. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
958, 957, 959, 961. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 964, 
967, 969, 970, 971. 

statistics of industrial schools in, 

statistics of business colleges in, 928, 

education of colored people in, ‘988, 989, 991- 
994, 997, 998. 

educational periodical in, 1008. 

teachers’ reading circles in, 1074. 

monograph on higher education i in, 1116. 

pags Can olina College, honorable standing of, 


922 


tate 


excellence of, 44. 
information relating to, 673, 
statistics of, 692, 709, 
South Carolina College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, effect of Hatch bill upon, 729. 
statement relating to, 736. 
South ra cg Military ‘Academy, Statistics of, 
716, 7 
South Car a University, normal department 
of, 450. 
Soutli Easton, Pa., conmmon school statistics of, 
255, 268, 288, eli, 381. 
comparative "statistics of common schools 
of, 357, 3874. 
South Georgia College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, ‘statistics of, 731, 734. 
South Hadley, Mass., statement relating to sta- 
tistics of, 335. 
South Kentucky College, statistics of, 682, 701. 
South Kingstown, R. if , common school statis- 
tics of, 255, 268, 289. 8311, 381. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 357, 375. 
South Manchester, Conn., statement relating to 
statistics of, 335. 
South Norwalk, Conn., statement relating to 
statistics of, 335. 
pouthbridge, Mass., statistics of evening schools 
in, 225. 
common school statistics of, 245, 263,-279, 301, 
322. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 347, 368. 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, statis- 


tics of, 762, 770. 

Southern education, problems in, 20-33. 

Southern Female College, La Grange, Ga., sta- 
tistics of, 604, 615. 

Southern Female ‘College, Petersburg, Va., sta- 
tistics of, 612, 623, 

Southern Illinois ‘Normal University, free tui- 
tion in, 404. 

statistics of, 460, 465. 
Boner ae Normal College, statistics of, 
i 76. 

Southern Medical College, Atlanta, Ga., statis- 
tics of, 788, S00. 

Southern Normal School and Business College, 
Bowling Green, Ky., statistics of, 472, 477, 

Southern University, Greensborough, AaNlan, 
statement relating to, 715. 

Southern University, New Orleans, La., statis- 
tics of, 684, 702. 

Southington, Conn., 
tistics of, 335. 

Southland College and Normal Institute, statis- 
ties of, 459, 464, 

South-West Baptist College, statistics of, 686, 704. 

South-West Georgia Agricultural College, sta- 
tistics of, Tole 734. 

classical course in, 737. 


° 


statement relating to sta- 
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South-Western Baptist University, statistics of, 
692, 709. 
South-Western Presbytcrian University, statis: 
tics of, 692, 709. 
South-Western State Normal Sehool, California, 
Pa., statistics of, 462, 469. 
Sonth-Western States, monographs in prepara- 
tion upon education in, 54, 
South-Western University, Georgetown, Tex., 
admission of women in, 675. 
statistics of, 694, 711. 
Spain, educational periodical in, 1010, 
Sparks, Edwin E., city superintendent, Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio, 235. 
Spartanburg, 8. C., new scliool-house in, 143. 
Spaulding, Albert D., city superintendent, Brat- 
tleborough, Vt., 236. 
Spaulding, Randall, city superintendent, Mont 
Clair, N.J., 284. 
Spccial classes, industrial departmentsin schools 
for, 912 
cducation of, 944. 
See also Deaf and Blind, ete. 
Special schools in France, 1020. 
Special teachers, desired for physical training in 
District of Columbia, 104. 
for manual training, 876. 
Specialist instruction, system of, at William 
Penn Charter School, 504, 
Specking, B. J., city superintendent, Washing- 
ton, Mo., 934, 
ea ‘number of pupils studying, in Alaska, 
190. 


discussion relating to study of, 436. 
Spelman Female histitute, Atlanta, Ga., indus- 
trial training in, 996. 
Spencer, David, author of historical monograph, 
53 


mentioned, 1116. 
SPEED Mass., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335 
Spoor, Kirk, city superintendent, Escanaba, 
Mich., 234, 
Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., sta- 
’ tistics of, 746, 748. 
Spring Hill College, course of study of, 686. 
statistics of, 678, 696. 
Springfield, I11.,common school statistics of, 241, 
360, 275, 296, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
843, 365. 
Springfield, Mass,, departmental instruction in, 


ie 
statistics of evening schools in, 225. 
common school statistics of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 


ae 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. ° 


course in sewing in, S51. 
introduction of manual training in, 865. 
statisties of manual training in, 875, "877-879. 
manual training in, 882, 
Springfield, Mo., eommon school statistics of, 
248, 264, 283, 3038, 324, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
350, 370. 
Springfield, Chio, common school Statistics of, 
253, 267, 287, 309, 329. 
comparative statisties of common schools of, 
355, 373. 
Springfield (Mass.) Manual Training School, or- 
ganization of, 894. 
course of study of, 895. 
Springfield (Me.) N ormal School, statistics of, 
460, 466. 
Stafford, Conn., eommon school statistics of, 239, 
259, 273, 298, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 364. 
Stamford, Conn., statisties of evening schools in, 
224, 


common schoo! statistics of, 239, 259, 278, 298, 
315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 364. 
Stamford (Ky.) Female College, statistics of, 606, 
615. 


Stanley, E., city gayenorendent, Lawrence, 
Kans., quoted, 2 
mentioned, 233, 
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Stanton, D. W., secretary of board of education, 
Malone, XN, Y., 235. 
Stapleton, N. Y., statement relating to statistics 


of, 335. 
Starke (Miss.) Female Institute, statistics of, 
66S, 617. 
Starkweather, S. Ww, city superintendent, West 
Chester, Pa., 236. 
Starling Medical College, statistics of, 792, 802. 
Starr, J.F., city superintendent, Butler, Mo. 204, 
State’ agents, duties of, in Massachusetts, 1107. 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Au- 
burn, Ala., statistics of, 724, 726, 727, 731, 784. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
information relating to, 737. 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, Statistics of, 724, 726, 727, 732, 734, 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 729, 
State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo., 
statistics of, 724, 726, 727, 731, 734. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
State aid, differenceof opinion concerning, 50, 51. 
history of, 56, 57. 
statistics of, to colleges of liberal arts, 630, 
696-712. 
to land-grant colleges, 722, 734. 
to schools of science, 744, 747, 748. 
to law schools, 777, 781, 782. 
to schools of medicine, etc., 784-787, 800-806. 
needed by Massachusetts towns, 1106. 
See also State appropriations. 
State apportionment, time of, in Arkansas, 93. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 280, 231. 
See also Permanent funds and State appro- 
priations. 
State eae necessity for local taxation 
relieved by, 362 
statistics of, to normal schools, 405, 464-471. 
to secondary schools, 518-524, 536-542, 568-582. 
to colleges for women, 594, 614-621, 
to universities, 624, 627 
to University of North Dakota, 644 
to Ohio colleges, 669. 
asked for University of Texas, 675. 
to land-grant colleges, increase in, 724. 
to Massachusetts Institute of Technology,741. 
to manual training schools, statistics of, 909. 
See also State aid and State apportionment 
and Appropriations. 
State board of education, composition of, in 
Louisiana, 113. 
State goulcees Athens, Ga., information relating 
to, 644 
State Colored Normal aes, Fayetteville, N. 
C., statistics of, 461, 468. 
State Colored Normal School, Goldsborough, N 
C., hae eae of, 441, 
statistics of, 461, 4 
State Colored Normal School, Salisbury, N. C., 
statistics of, 461, 468. 
State common school statistics, 61-88. 
State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va., 
statistics of, 463, 470. 
State Industrial Home for Girls, Adrian, Mich., 
notes relating to, 978. 
State Industrial School, Golden, Colo., notes re- 
lating to, 978. 


State Mining School, Houghton, Mich., statis- | 


tics of,’ 745, T47, 


State Normal and Industrial School, Huntsville, | 


Alsa., statistics of, 459, 464. 

State Normal and Industrial School, Tuskegee, 
Ala., remarks relating to, 409. 

statistics of, 459, 464. . 

State Normaiand Training School, Cortland, N. 
Y., statistics of, 461, 468. 

State Normal and Training School, Farmington, 
Me., statistics of, 460, 466. 

State Normal and Training School, Fredonia, 
N.Y., statistics of, 461, 468, 

State Normal and Training School, Geneseo, N. 
Y., statisties of, 461, 468. 

State Normal and Training School, New Paltz, 
N.Y., Statistics of, 461, 468. 

State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. 
Y., statistics of, 461, 468. 

State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, N. 
Y., statisties of, 461, 468. 

State Normal School, Albany, N. Y., statistics 
of, 461, 467. 
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State Normal School, Ashland, Oregon, statistics 
of, 462, 469. 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa., statistics 
of, 462, 469. 
tate Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass., sta- 
tistics of, 469, 465. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y., statisties 
of, 461, 467. 
State Normal School, Gastieton, Vt., improve- 
ment in curriculum of, 453. 
statistics of. 463, 470. 
State Normal Schooi,Chico,Cal., building for, 410. 
statistics of, 459, 464. 
State Normal School, Edinborough, Pa., statis- 
ties of, 462, 469. 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kans., increased 
attendance in, 422. 
State Normal School, Florence, Ala., remarks 
relating to, 408. 
statistics of, 459, 464. 
State Normal School, Framingham, Mass., sta- 
tistics of, 460, 466. 
State Normal School, Glenville, W.Va., statis- 
ties of, 463, 470. 
State Normal School, Gorham, Me., statistics of, 


460, 466. 

State Normal School, Holly Springs, Miss., sta- 
tistics of, 461, 467. 

State Normal School, Indiana, Pa., statistics of, 
462, 469. 

State Normal School, Jacksonville, Ala., statis- 
ties of, 459, 464. 

State > eed School, Johnson, YVt., statistics of, 

70 


63 
State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal., remarks 
relating to, 410. 
statistics of, 459, 464. 
State Sate School, Madison, Dak., statistics 
of, 459, 465. 
State Normal School, Mankato, Minn,, increased 
facilities needed for, 431. 
statistics of, 461, 467. 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis., statistics 
of, 463, 471. 
State Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon, sta- 
tistics of, 462, 469, 
State Normal School, Montgomery, Ala,, indus- 
trial training in, 995. 
State Normal School, Natchitoches, La., good 


work of, 424. 

State Normal peice Oshkosh, Wis., statistics 
of, 463 

State heen School, Platteville, Wis., statistics 
of, 463, 471. 


State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H., change 
in character of, 435. 

State Normal School, Plymouth, N. C., statistics 
of, 461, 468. 

State Normal School, Randolph, Vt., improve- 

ment in curriculum of, 453. 


statistics of, 463, 470. 
State Normal School, River Falls, Wis., statistics 


of, 471. 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass., statistics of, 
460, 4 
tite seo satel School, St. Cloud, Minn., increased 
facilities needed for, 431. 
Statistics of, 461, 467. 
State Normal School, San José, Cal., changes in 
curriculum of, 410 
statistics of, 459, 464, 
State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind., destruc- 
tion of building of, 420. 
State Normal School, Troy, “Ala., establishment 
of, 408. 
statistics of, 459, 464. 
State Normal School, Tuskegee, Ala., industrial 
training in, 


State Normal aepionl, West Chester, Pa., statis- 


ties of, 462, 469. 


| State Normal School, West Liberty, W. Va., sta- 


tisties of, 463, 470. 


| State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., statistics 


of, 460, 466. 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis., statis= 
tics of, 463, 471. 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn., service of 
graduates of, 399, 
increased facilities needed for, 431. \ 
statistics of, 461, 467. a 
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State Normal Schoo!, Worcester, Maas,, statistics 
of, 461, 466. 

State Normal School, Mich., statis- 
ties of, 461, 466. 

State Normal School of the Mcthodist Episcopal 
Chureh in Nebraska, information relating 


Ypsilanti, 


to, 662. 
State set ships, in un{versities, statistics of, 
2 


in colleges of liberal arts, statistics of, 630, 
d 
in — ee colleges, statistics of, 722, 731- 


in ‘Shefficla Scientific School, 7 
ua. Institute ‘of weno Icy 
i 21 
in schools of science, statistics of, 744-746. 
See also Scholarships. 
State vane of Mines, Golden, Colo., statistics 
» tho, 747, 
State superintendent, office force of, in Louisi- 
ana, 113. 
travelling expenses of, in Nevada, 125. 
power of, in Illinois, 1097. 
State superintendents, list of, 88. 
State supervision over private secondary schools, 


State taxes, advantages of, 33. 
statistics of school revenue from, by States,78. 
statistics of revenue per capit a from, by 
States, 80. 
statistics of percentage of scheo!l revenues 
from, by States, 81. 
limited uses of money derived from, in Ala- 
bama, 90. 
recommendation relating to, in Alabama, 91. 
should be levied in Kansas, 112. 
payment of, should be enforced in Louisi- 
ana, 112 
increase in, in New Jersey, 127. 
recommended i in North Carolina, 137. 
statistics of receipts from, in cities, 271-291. 
for universities, 623. 
for University of Colorado, 638. 
for Indiana University, 646. 
for colleges, desired in ‘Ohio, 669, 
increase i in, in Maryland, 1105. 
See also State appropriations and Taxation. 
State teachers’ readine circles. See Reading 
circles. 
State universities, remarks relating to statistics 
of, 622, 628. 
State aid for, 623. 
departments of, endowed with land grant, 
742, 
State University of Iowa, statistics of, 682, 700. 
State University of Nevada, statistics ‘of, 636, 705. 
Statesville (N.C.) Female College, statistics of, 
610, 619. 
Statistics, preparation of, in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 4 ; 
remarks relating to, 61. 
difficulty in securing, in Delaware, 100. 
lack of accuracy in, in Idaho, 108. 
difficulty in preparing, in Idaho, 109. 
pequired of commissioner of schools of Utah, 
9, 
of evening schools, remarks relating to, 
explanation of items in, 228-231. 
misconception of inquiries relating to, 398. 
of secondary schools, purposes of, ‘481. 
remarks relating to, "of colleges for women, 
584, 586. 
of kindergartens, 816, 
of manual training, 858. 
of education of colored race, 990. 
Staunton, Va., oe school statistics of, 257, 
269, "290, Se 
compat ative Satiatitad of common schools of, 


993. 


dant! 


76, 
Staunton (Va.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 
Stearns, J. W, mentioned, 1074. 
Steel, Edward a president of board . ea educa- 
‘tion, Philadelphia, Pa., quoted, 2 
Steele, W: L., city superintendent, Galesbite, 
Il. , quoted, 195. 
mentioned, Zoe 
Bolten, Pa, statement relating to statistics of, 
6. 
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Scie oe D., city superintendent, Danville, 


Stenogr phy, instruction in, in business colleges, 
276 
Stephens Female College, statistics of, 608, _s 
Sterling, Ill, common school statistics of, 241, 2 
275, 296, 317. 
comparative statistics of conimon schools of, 
S13, 365. 
Steubenville, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
253, 267, 287, 309, 329. 
comparative ‘statistics of common schools of, 
399, 373. 
Stevens aaa of Teclinology, statistics of, 
743, 
Stevens’ Poite. Wis., common school statistics 
of, 257, 270, 291, 313, 334. 
number of pupils per teacher in, 383. 
comparative statistics ofcommon schools of, 
359, 376. 
Stevenson, Charles C., superintendent of public 
instruction of Idaho, 838. 
Stevenson, Dr. R. W., quoted, 442. 


Stewart, J. A., city superintendent, Mouroe, 
Mich., 234. 

Stewart, J. A., city superintendent, Port Huron, 
Mich., 234. 


Stewart, J. Q., deputy State superintendent of 
public instruction of Pennsylvania, men- 
tioned, 115. 

quoted, 158, 
Stick-laying, course in, in Moline, II1., $43. 
See also Manual training. 
Stillwater, Minu., common school statistics of, 
247, 264, 281, "308, S20. 
ei ae statistics of common schools of, 
19, 369 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 
manual training in, 882. 

Stinson, J. oe city superintendent, Gloucester, 
Bio der 

Stockton, “Gal, statement relating to statistics 


of, 3 
Stockton (Cal, ) Business College and Normal 
Institute, statistics.of, 472, 476. 
Stockwell, T. B., commissioner of publie schools 
of Rhode Island, 88. 
mentioned, 115, 1071. 
digest of report of, 140-143, 
quoted, 157. 
Stone, A. P., city superintendent, Springfield, 
MMass., quoted, 219. 
mentioned, 428. 
Stone, Prof. William E., mentioned, 674. 
Stoneham, Mass., common schooi statistics of, 
245, 263, 279, "301, 322, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 568. 
teachers’ meetings in, 428. 
Stonington. Conn., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 335. 
Storer College, Harper’s Ferry, W. V2., statis- 
tics of, 463, 470. 
Storm Lake (lowa) Normal and Business School, 
statistics of, 472, 476. 
Stort’s Agricultural School, statisties of, 7 


747. 
Stoughton, Mass., common school statistics of, 
~ O85 , 268, Ura). 301, 322, 
Cortirative ‘statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
Stoves, objections to use of, 216. 
Straight University, statistics of, 684, 702. 
Stratford, Conn., common school statistics of, 
239, 259, 273, 298, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 364. 
Stratton, F. E., mentioned, 1065. 
Straus, W. 4i., city superintendent, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., 236. 
Strauss, Charles MI., superintendent of public 
instruction of Arizona, 88. 
Streator, Tll., common school statistics of, 241, 
260, 275, 296, 317. 
cee el statistics of common schools 
of, 343, 3 
Streeter, R. M. , city superintendent, Titusville, 
Pa., 236. 
Strieder, Geo. W., apeclary © of board of educa- 
tion, Bayonne, N.J., 234 
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Stuart, A. W., city superintendent, Ottumwa, 
Towa, 232. 
Stuart’s Female Colleg2, Shelbyville, Ky., sta- 
tistics of, 696, 615. 
Students, in kindergarten training schools, sta- 
tistics of, 479, 480. 
classification of, by studies in secondary 
schools, 482. 
in private secondary schools, statistics of, 
—— 490, 494-501, 597-517, 525-535, 543- 
567. 
number of, in all institutions for superior 
instruction, 583. 
in colleges for women, statistics of, 583, 585, 
587, 595, 604-613. 
studies of, in Harvard Annex, 588. 
in universities, statistics of, 624, 627. 
in colleges of ‘liberal arts, "statistics of, 628, 
634, 678-655. 
in universities and colleges, 
number of, 632. 
in Johns Hopkius University, classification 
of, 652. 
of colleges, remarks relating to distribution 
of, by States, 713. 
in land-grant colleges, statistics of, 722, 724, 
726, 727, 731-733. 
in schools of science, statistics of, 744-746. 
in colleges and scientific schools, ratio of, 
to population, 750-755. 
in scoot of theology, statistics of, 758, 759, 
761-769. 
ces of medicine, etc., statistics of, 758, 
in schools of law, statistics of, 758, 776-789. 
in business colleges, statistics of, 928-939. 
in normal schools for colored people, 991. 
Studies, remarks relating to, in Dakota, 98. 
discussion of, 178-180. 
number of pupils pursuing, in Alaska, 190. 
distribution of, at Sawin Academy and 
Dowse High School, 503. 
distribution of, in Harvard Annex, 5838. 
relating to manual training, remarks relat- 
ing to, $38. 
See also Courses of study. 
Study, Justin N., city superintendent, Rich- 
mond, Ind., 232. 
Study, hours of, in Switzerland, 1027. 
Study of History in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, interest awakened by, 36. 
Stultz, P. P., city superintendent, Mt. Vernon, 
Ind., 232. 
Substitute teachers, discussion relating to em- 
ployment of, 195. 
Suburban schools, discussion relati ng to, 222. 
See also Country schools. 
Summarized statistics, value of comparison with, 
338, 
Summer normal] schools, should be abolished, in 
North Carolina, 137. 
Summer schools, discussion relating to, 213. 
Summer schools for teachers, success of, in 
Massachusetts, 428. 
Summers, Prof. H. E., mentioned, 674. 
Sunbury, Pa., statement relating to statistics of, 
336, 


increase in 


VES N. H., statement relating to statistics 
oO 
Superintendent of Indian schools, duties of, 
Superintendents, 
States, 82. 
may be removed in Louisiana, 113. 
ae relating to statistics "of salaries of, 
convention of, in Louisiana, 425. 
meeting of, in Michigan, 430. 
meeting of, in New York, 440. 
meeting of, in Piqua, Ohio, 444. 
meetings of, ill Pennsylvania, 4413, 449, 
names of, of industrial schools, G22 
of nurses’ training schools, 942, 
of schools for the blind, 966. 
of institutions for the feeble-minded, 976. 
of reform schools, 984, 
See also State superintendents and County | 
superintendentsand City superintendents. 
Superior instruction, discussionsand statistics of 
institutions for, 993-750, 


statistics of salaries of, by 


INDEX, 


Supernumerary teachers, employment of, 195. 
Supervision, rule relating to, in Alaska, 10. 
need for improvement in, in Ar kansas, 93, 
provision for expenses of, increased in Lou- 
isiana, 113 
new law relating to, in Michigan, 115. 
necessity for, in Missouri, 117, 118. 
not effective ian Montana, 120. 
defective character of, in Nevada, 124. 
recommendation relating to, in Nevada, 125, 
defective character of, in North Carolina, 135, 
need of more effective, in Peinsylvania, 129. 
poor character of, in Texas, 147. 
remarks relating to, in Vermont, 152. 
discussion relating to, 171-178. 
impossibility of, in Alaska, 191. 
statistics of cost of, in cities, 292-313. 
discussions relating to, 381. 
remarks relating to, 336. 
-legal provisions for, in Massachusetts, 1107. 
See also Superintendents. 
Supervision and teaching. See Tuition. 
Surdain, Charles E., city superintendent, West 
New Brighton, N. Y., 235. 
Surface, A. J., city superintendent, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, 235. 
Surgery. See Medicine. 
Surveying, statisties of students engaged in, in 
land-grant colleges, 726. 
Sce also “Engineering. 
Susan, Charles’ T., city ‘superintendent, Portage, 


Suspension of pupils, objections to, 170. 
See also Discipline. 
Susquehanna, Pa., common school statistics of, 
255, 268, 288, 311, 331. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
Od7, 374. 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, statistics of, 692, 709. 
benefactions to, 671. 
Sutton, W., S., city superintendent, Houston, 
Tex., 256. 
Sweden, manual training in, $29, $30. 
Swedish Theological Seminary, statisties of, 762, 
7710. 
Swimming physical effects of, 394. 
Swineford, Hon. A. P., mentioned, 181,188,191. 
Switzerland, educational periodicals in, 1010. 
statistics of elementary education in, 1014, 
1016, 1018. 
education in, 1025. 
Synodical Female College, Rogersville, Tenn., 
statistics of, 612, 620. 
Synodical Female Institute, Talladega, Ala., sta- 
tistics of, 604, 614, 
Syracuse, N. Y.,commen school statistics of, 251, 
266, 255, 307, 327. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
353, 372, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Training School, statistics of, 
b] 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, additions to library 
of, 667. 
statistics of, 683, 705. 
Sysiems cf instruction for the blind, 962. 
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Tabor (Iowa) College, statistics of, 682, 700. 
Tablet laying, conrse in, in Moline, I11., $43. 
See also Manual training. 
Tacoma, Wash., common school statistics of, 257, 
269, 291, 313, 333. 
large enrolment i in, 357. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
859, 376. 

Talbot, Howard A., city superintendent, Merrill, 
Wis., 236. his 
Talladega, Ala., common school statistics of, 

237, 258, rid 292, 314. 
nuniber of pupils per teacher in, 338. ° 
comparative statistics of common schoolsof, 
339, 363 
Talladega Se. ) College, industrial training in, 


996. 
Tallahassee, Fla., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
Talliaferro, General William B., extract from 
letter of, 35. 
mentioned, 1115. 
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Tamaqua, Pa.,.comimon school statistics of, 255, 
268, 289, 311, 331. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
397, 374. 
Tampa, Fla., statement relating to es ae of, 
339. 


Tappan, Dr. Eli T., mentioned, 1110. 
Tarbell, H. S., city “superintendent, Providence, 
Ral, 236. 
Tarkio (Mo.) College, statistics of, 686, 704+. 
Tarrytown, N.Y., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, $07, 327. 
coniparativ e statistics of common schools of, 
393, 972. 
Tash, Thonias, city superintendent, Portland, 
Me., 233. 
mentioned, 425. 
Tasmania, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
Taunt Lon ; Mass., statistics of evening schools i in, 
conimon school statistics of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 
29, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
Taxable property, lack of,in the South, 25, 
statistics of value of, in cities, 271-291. 
See also Property. 
Taxation, unfaYorable conditions for, 
South, 2 25. 
statistics of school revenues from, by States, 
73. 
statistics of revenue per capita from, by 
States, S0. 
statistics of percentage of school revenue 
from, by Siates, S1, 
limit to, in Alabama, 90. 
injustice of local, in Kansas, 112. 
constitutional limit to, in North Carolina, 


in the 


187 
insufficient income from receipts from, in 
Utah, 150. 
ae also State taxes and Localtaxes and School 
axes. 
Taylor, A. E., city superintendent, Springfield, 
hio, 285. 
Taylor, Edward. it superintendent, Vin- 


eennes, Ind., 

Taylor, George oe ts Are superintendent, Nor- 
folk, Va. 236. 

Taylor, H. L. soy superintendent, Canandaigua, 
WNoY., 254. 

Taylor, Dr. O. B., secretary board of school vis- 
itors, Manchester, Conn., 231. 

Taylor, Hon. R. L., quoted, 168. 

Taylor, S. S., city superintendent, St. 
Minn., quoted, 205, 219. 

mentioned, 234. 
Taylor, Miss Sarah ., mentioned, 425. 
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Teachers, average number of pupilsin attend- | 


alice to each, by States, 67, 68 
statistics of, by States, 75. 76. 
remarks relating to, in California, 94. 
remarks relating to, in Dakota, 9S. 
need of professional training "of, 

ware, 101. 
recommendations relating to, in Idaho, 108. 
proportion of females increasing in Minne- 


sota, 116, 
both males and females should beemployed, 
121. 


limit of age of, 124. 

vai to nuniber of pupils to each, in Nevada, 

increased efficiency of, in New Jersey, 126. 

experience of, in New Jersey, 127. 

frequent changing of, in New York, 181. 

lack of proper provision for training, in 
North Carolina, 135. 

cs of insufficiency of, in North Carolina, 


precautions in employment of, in Oregon, 
138 


tenures of office of, in Oregon. 139. 

both sexes should be employed, in Rhode 
Island, i+!, 

qualifications of, in Rhode Island, 143. 

inferior quality of, in country schools of 
Vermont, 151. 

high character of, in Washington, 152. 


in Dela- | 
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Teachers—Continued. 
uncertainty concerning paymentof, in West 
Virginia, 153. 
causes of inefliciency of, 163. 
should be school librarians, 165. 
discussion relating to, 173-175. 
must regulate school policy, 179. 
names of. in Alaska, 11. 
self-sacrifice of, in Alaska, 194. 
eniployniecnt of substitutes for, 195. 
tenure of office of, 197. 
value of estimates of,in promotions, 208. 
disciplinary ability of, 217, 218. 
rege qualifications of,in evening schools, 
23. 
statistics of, in evening schools, 223-227, 
remarks relating to statistics of, 230. 
statistics of, in cities, 258-270, 
average nuniber of pupils to each, 338. 
statistics of average attendance of pupils to 
each, 339-361. 
need of physical training for, 394, 
experience of, 400. 
lack of, for kindergartens, 406. 
condition of instrumentalities for improve- 
ment of, £08-45S. 
suggestions relating to employment of, 427. 
discussion relating to requirements of, 438. 
selection of, 444 
professional qualifications of, 450, 452. 
preparation of, in Harvard Annex, 599, 
of Sloyd, 848. 
for eaaue: training, expenditures for, 879, 
in colored schools, statistics of, 989. 
number of, in colored schools, $94. 
qualifications of, in Indian schools, 1001. 
in foreign countries, statistics of, 1016, 
employment of, in Alaska, 1092, 
statistics of, in Colorado, 1993. 
excellence of, in Colorado, 1094. 
statistics of, in Connecticut, 1095. 
unsatisfactory character of, in Connecticut, 
1096. 
statistics of, in Illinois, 1097. 
in Indiana, 1100 
in Maine, 1102. 
improved qualifications of, in Maine, 1103. 
statistics of, in Maryland, 1105. 
in Massachusetts, 1106. 
better standard of qualifications of, in Mas- 
sachusetts, 1107. 
statistics of, in New Jersey, 1109. 
in Chio, 1110. 
in Virginia, 1111. 
See also instructors and Teaching forca and 
Male teachers. 
Teachers’ associations, should be established in 
Oregon, 139. 
educational progress shown by, 379. 
work and cliracter of, 330. 
See Educational associations. 
Teachers’ certifieates. Sce Certificates of teach- 


ers. 

Teachers’ contracts. See Contracts with teach- 
ers. 

Teachers’ councils, organization of, in North 
Carolina, 441. 

; Teachers’ examinations. Sce Examination of 
teachers. 

Teachers’ institutes, great aid to teachers in 


Florida from, 48. 
recommendation relating to salaries of con- 
ductors of, 99. 
legal provision for, in Louisiana, 114. 
voluntary but effective in Missouri, eS S 
appropriation. wanted for, in Nevada, 125. 
payment for time spent in, 125, 
great benefits from, in New Y ork, 131. 
recommendation relatin g to, in North Caro- 
lina, 136. 
should be held in Oregon, 139. 
attendance in, in Tennessee, 145. 
discussion relatirg to, 382-385. 
appropriations from Peabody Fund for, 897, 
398. 
work in, in Alabama, 402. 
improvements necded in, in California, 411, 
“suggestions relating to, 413. 
new law concerning, in Colorado, 4138, 
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Teachers’ institutes—Continued. 
number of, in Connecticut, 414. 
two series of, in Dakota, 416. 
increased favor for, in Florida, 417. 
for both races, in Georgia, 418. 
large number of, in Tlinois, 419. 
suggestions for improvement of, 421. 
good work of, in Iowa, 422. 
number of, in Kansas, 422. 
new laws concerning, in Kentucky, 433. 
in Louisiana, 424, 
growth of appreciation of, in Michigan, 429. 
satisfactory | work of, in Minnesota, “432. 
number of, in Missouri, 433. 
proceedings of, in Montana, 434, 
interest in, in Nevada, 484. 
popularity of, in New Hampshire, 435. 
marked improvement i in, in New York, 439. 
suggestions relating to, 440. 
character and work ¢ of,in North Carolina, 441. 
programme for, 444. 
Pennsylvania plan of, 447. 
great good done by, in South Carolina, 451. 
success of, in Tennessee, 452, 
recommendations relating to, in Texas, 453. 
praiseworthy work in, in Virginia, 454, 
suggestions for improvement “of, 455, 
increased efiiciency of, in West Virginia, 455. 
report relating to, in Wi isconsin, 456. 
stress laid upon art of teaching in, 458. 
See also County institutes. 
Teachers’ meetings, in Alabama, 409. 
in Colorado, 414. 
in Dakota, 417. 
in Georgia, 417, 418, 
in Hlinois, 419, 
in Louisiana, 424 
in Massachusetts, 428. 
in Mississippi, 433, 
objects of, 444. 
in Rhode ‘Island, 450. 
in Wisconsin, 456, 
See also Educational associations. 
Teachers’ reading circles. See Reading circles, 
Dae Seminary, Woodville, Ohio, statistics 
13) A, ilies 
Teachers! study classes, suggestion relating to, 
Teachers’ training clewaas. See Training classes. 
Teachers’ training course, statistics of ‘students 
in, in city high schools, 314-334. 
See also Training of teachers. 
Teaching, definition of art of, 452. 
Teaching force, increase of, in Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, 598. 
numerical strength of, in colleges, 622, 623. 
proportionate strength of, in ‘Amherst Col- 
lege, 658 
of colleges, the proper economy in, 663. 
See also ‘Teachers. 
Technical education, act providing for, in Scot- 
land, 1023. 
in British India, 1030. 
See also Professional schools. 
Technical School of Cincinnati, Ohio, 746, 748. 
abjects of training in, 891. 
statistics of, 893, 896, 898, 900, 904, 909. 
Temperance instruction, present status of, in 
Delaware, 101. 
regulation relating to, in Florida, 106. 
enforcement of law relating to, in Idaho, 109. 
generally given in Michigan, 115. 
more general interest in, in ‘Minnesota, 116. 
text-books for, in Vermont, 151. 
discussion relating to, 175. 
number of pupils receiving, in Alaska, 190. 
See also Physiology and hygiene. 
Temple, Edward L., city superintendent, Rut- 
jand, Vt., 236. 
Tennessee scommon school statistics of, 62, 63, 65, 
67,69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, st 84, 85, 86. 
digest of school reports ‘of, 144-146, 
township system favored in, 157. 
national aid needed for, 168. 
names of city superintendents in, 236. 
common school statisties of cities of, 255, 269, 
289, 311, 3381. 
comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 357, 861, 375, 377. 
receipts of, from Peabody Fund, 397, 398, 
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Tenncssee—Continued. 
statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
462, 469, 472, 478. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools 
in, 408, 480. 
training of teachers in, 452, 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, oa 
435, 490, 495, 497, 499, 591, 516, 523, 535, 542, 
564, 580, 581. 2 
statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 612, 
619, 620. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 692, 694, 708, 710. 
colleges of liberal arts in, 674. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 718. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754, 755. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
768, 774. 
statistics of law schools in, 777, 780, 782. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentis- 
try,and of pharmacy in, 785, 786, 787, 792, 
796, 798, 803, 805, 806. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 812. 
statistics of kindergartens i in, 818, 819, 823. 
statistics of schools for the deaf. in, 915, 947, 
953, $57, 959, 961. 
statistics of schools for the blind i in, 917, 964, 
Movin SHS, Yeh “ak 
statistics of industrial schools in, 922. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 938. 
education of colored people in, 988, 99, 991, 
992, 994, 997, 998. 
educational periodicals in, 1008. 
decease of reading circle in, 1074. 
Tenure of office of teachers, need of a more se- 
cure, in New York, 131, 440, 
should be more secure, 197. 
unsatisfactory in Kentucky, 424. 
effect of district system upon, 432, 
paper relating to, 448. 
in Indian schools, 1001, 
in Switzerland, 1027 
Terre Haute, Ind., common school statistics of, 
241, 260, Qa. 297, 318. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 365. 
Territorial Normal School, Spearfish, Dak., sta- 
tistics of, 459, 465. 
Territorial Normal School, Tempe, Ariz., stas 
tistics of, 459, 464. 

Territorial superintendent of district schools, 
abolishment of office of, in Utah, 149. 
Terry, J. L,, principal of Teachers’ Training 
School, St. Paul, Minn., quoted, 196. 
Texarkana, Ark., common school statistics of, 

237, 258, 271, 292, 314. 

comparative statistics af common schools of, 
339, 363. 

Texas, commen school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 67, 

69, 7 70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 8d, 85, 86. 

digest of school report of, 146-148, 

township system desired in, 159. 

advantages of county superintendence in, 
173. 

names of city superintendents in, 236. 

common school statistics of cities of, 255, 269, 

289, 312, 332. 

comparative statistics ofcity common schools 
in, 857, 361, 375, 377. 

receipts of, from Peabody Fund, 397, 

normal element i in teaching corps a 200. 

statistics of normal schools in, 403, 405, 406, 
468, 470, 474, 478. 

training of teachers i in, 452. 

statistics ofsecondary schools in, 483, 485, 438, 
490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 516, 523, 535, 542, 505, 
581. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 583, 613, 
620. 

statistics of colleges ofliberal arta in, 628, 630, 
634, 694, 710. 

colleges of liberal arts in, 675. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 718. 

residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 

statistics of land-grant colleges in, 722, 724, 
726, 727, 782, 734. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752, 755, 
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Texas—Continued. 
statistics of law schools i in, 777, 780, 782. 
statistics of Cegrcees conferred i in, 312, 
statistics of kindergartens in. 819, 823, 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
953, 957, 959, 961. 
aoe of schools for the blind in, 917, 964, 
7, 969, 970, 971. 
CaaS ‘of business colleges in, 928, 938. 
education of colored people in, 983, 989, 991, 
992, 993, 997. 
educational periodical in, 1008. 
Texas State Normal School (Sam Houston Nor- 
mal Institute), statistics of, 463, 470. 
Texas Wesleyan College, statistics of, 694, 711. 
Text-books, character of, for Alaskan schools, 11. 
uniformity of, desired in Arkansas, 93. 
results of constitutional amendment relating 
to, in California, 94, 95. 
township uniformity of, desired in Dakota, 98, 
county uniformity satisfactory i in Idsho, 108. 
difficulties experienced with, in Louisiana, 
112 


State publication would not be successful in 
Nevada, 124. 

constant improvement in, in New Jersey, 129. 

action of State board in relation to, in South 
Carolina, 148. 

no county uniformity in, in Tennessee, 144. 

geist and county uniformity in, in Texas, 

ée 

new series of, in Utah, 148. 

general satisfaction with system of, in West 
Virginia, 154. 

should be provided for indigents, in West 
Virginia, 155. 

discussion relating to, 176-178. 

names of cities furnishing, 253-270. 

i of expenditures for, in cities, 292- 

13. 

State series to be used in California State 
normal schools, 411. 

Dont uniformity in, not favored in Nebraska, 


legislation relating to, in Colorado, 1094. 
See also Free text-book systeni. 
peonsseiving donation, satisfactory results of, 
in “Missouri, 119. 

Thatcher Institute, statistics of, 684, 702. 
Thayer, Jesse B., State superintendent of public 
schools of Wisconsin, quoted, 73, 157. 

mentioned, 8S, 115, 458. 
digest of report of, 155. 

Thayer Academy, South Braintree, 
courses of study in, 503. 

Thayer School of Civil En gineering (Dartmouth 
College), statistics of, 745, 747. 

Theological Course in Fisk University, statis- 
ties of, 769, 775. 

Theological Course in St. Vincent's College, sta- 
tisties of, 767, 775. 

Theological Department of Allen EN CEStLY, 
Columbia, 8. C., statisties of, 768, 775 

Theological Department of Atlanta (Ga.) Bap- 
tist Seminary, statistics of, 762, 770 

. Theological Department of Biddle University, 
statistics of, 766, 772. 

Theological Department of Bishop College, 
statement relating to, 776. 

Theological Department of Blackburn Uni- 
versity, statement relating to, 776. 


Mass., 


Theological Department of Central Tennessee | 


College, statistics of; 769, 775. 

Theological Department of Central Wesleyan 
College, statistics of, 764, 772. 

Theological Department of Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
University, statistics of, 768, 775. 

Theological Department of Concordia College, 
Conover, N.C., statement relating to, 776. 


Theological Department of German-English | 


College, statement relating to, 776. 

Theological Department of German Wallace 
College, statistics of, 766, 774. 

Theological Department of Griswold College, 
statistics of, 762, 770. 

Theological Departthent of Hillsdale College, 
statistics of, 764, 7 


Theological a of Howard University, | 


statistics of, 762, 770. 
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Theological Department of Leland University, 
statistics of, 762, 770, 

Theological Departmeut of Lincoln University, 
statement relating to, 776. 

Theological Department of Livingstone College, 
statistics of, 766, 774. 


| Theological Department of Lombard Univer- 


sity, statistics of, 762, 770. 

Theological Department of McKendree College, 
statistics of, 762, 770. 

Theologica! Department of Mercer University, 
statement rclating to, 776. 

Theological Department of Roger Williams 
University, statistics of, 769, 775. 

Theological Department of St. Augustine’ 8 Nor- 
mal School, statistics of, 766, 772 

Theological Department of St. Vistour® 8 College, 
statistics of, 762, 770. LU) 

Theological Department of Selma (Ala.) Uni- 
versity, statistics of, 761, 7 

Theological Department of Shaw University, 
statistics of, 766, 774. 

Theological Department of Shurtleff College, 
statistics of, 762, 770. 

Theological Department of Straight University, 
statement relating to, 776. 

Theological Department of Talladega (Ala.) Col- 
lege, statistics of, 761, 770. 

Theological Department of the University of the 
South, statistics of, 769, 775. 

Theological Department of Trinity (N. C.) Col- 
lege, statistics of, 766, 774. 

Theological Department of Trinity University, 
statement relating to, 778. 

Theological Department of Ursinus College, 
statistics of, 766, 775. 

Theological Departmert of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, statistics of, 769, 775. 

Theological Department of Yale University, sta- 
tistics of, 761, 770. 

Theological Institute, Santee Agency, 
statistics of, 764, 772. 

Theological School of Cumberland University, 
statistics of, 768, 775. 

Theological Seminary, New Orleans, La., state- 
ment relating to, 776. 


Nebr., 


Theological Seminary of St. Sulpice and St. 


| 
e 
| 


Mary’s University, statistics of, 764, 772. 
Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church in Philadelphia, statisties of, 
766, 770. 
Theological Seminary of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
pate: Columbia, S. C., statistics of, 768, 


@colesicnl Seminary of the General Synod of 
the angelical Lutheran Church in the 
be States, Gettysburg, Pa., statistics 
of, 767, 775. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America, statisties of, 764, 772. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in the United i States, Meadville, Pa.; sta- 
tistics of, 767, 775. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Presby- 
ae Church, Allegheny, Pa., statistics 
(e) 766, 7 ven 

Theological Seminary of the Preseyterem 
Ch hureh, Princeton, N. J., statisties of, 764, 
772. 

Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the Diocese of Kentucky, 
statement relating to, 776. 

Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of Ohio, statistics of, 766, 774. 

Theological Seminary of the South, Newberry 
és. C.) College, statistics of, 768, T15. 

Theological Seminary of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, Allegheny, Pa., statistics of, 
766, 77- 

Theological ‘Seminary of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, statement relating to, 776. 

Theology, previous training’ of students of, 756, 

statistics of schools of, 758-776. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 808-814, 
statistics of schools of, for colored people, 
993. 
list of schools of, for the colored race, 998, 
Thiel College, statistics of, 692, 708, 
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Thomas, C. B., city superintendent, East Sagi- 

naw, Mich., quoted, 220 
mentioned, 234 

Thomas, D. W., city superintendent, Elkhart, 
Ind., 232. 

Thomas, E. E., city superintendent, Woonsock- 
et, R. L, quoted, 176. 

Thomas, L. A., city ‘superintendent, La Salle, 
Ill., 2308 

Thomas, Price, city superintendent, Union City, 
Tenn., 236. 

Thomaston, Conn., common school statistics of, 
239, 959, ioe 293, 315. 


comparative statistics of common schoois 


of, 341, 364. 

Thomasville, Ga., statement relating to statis- 
tics o 

Thomasville (N. C.) Female College, statistics 
of, 610, 619. 

Thompson, E C., city superintendent, ESE 
Mich., 


Thompson, prot R. E., mentioned, 639. 
Thompson, Woodville gs , State superintendent 
of public instruction of Arkansas, 88. 

digest of report of, 91-94. 
quoted, 158, 171. 
Thompson, Conn., sfoaistios of eyening schools 
Wn, 22 
common school statistics of, 239, 259, 273, 293, 
315, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 364. 
Thompsonville, Conn., statement relating to 
statistics of, 335. 
Thornton, Wm. M., chairman of faculty of the 
University of Virginia, letter from, 39. 
Thornwell, Dr. James H., mentioned, 43. 
Thoroughness, discussion relating to, ” 197-199. 
DBD, R.A., city superintendent, Ottawa, 
1) 202. 
Ticonderoga, N 
tics of, 335. 
Tidioute, Pa, effects of manual training in, §71. 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, S78. 
manual training in, 885. 
Tiffany, J. O., city superintendent, Attlebor- 
ough, Mass., 233. 
Tiffin, Ohio, commen school statistics of, 253, 267, 
5s7, 309, 3 
po ntice eeaictics of common schools of, 
855, 373. 
Tilden Seminary, statistics of, 60S, 617. 
Tillotson, D. C., city superintendent, Topeka, 
Kans., quoted, 220. 
Tillotson Collegiate ‘and Normal Institute, Aus- 
tin, Tex., statistics of, 474, 478. 
Tilton, F. W., mentioned, 1072. 
Time, ‘distribution of, among studies of second- 
ary schools, 456-489, 491-493. 
Time of instruction in schools for the deaf, $55- 
957 


Y. Y., statement relating to statis- 


in eohools for the blind, 968. 
in institutions for the feeble-minded, 976. 
in reform schools, 9S4. 
Tingley, Geo. H.,. J J city superintendent, Louis- 
ville, Ky., 233. 
Titles, misapplication of, 434. 
Titusville, Pa., common school statistics of, 255, 
268, 289, 311, ool, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 


357, 374. 
Todd, C. A., secretary, New Milford, Conn., 
O32. | 
Toledo, Ohio, comnion school statistics of, 253, | 
267, 287, 309, 329. : 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
305, 373. 


instruction in cooking in, 851. 
Toledo (Ohio) Medical Colleze, statisties of, 792, 


Toll, Win, Lom , city superintendent, Waukegan, 


Tombstone, Ariz., statement relating to statistics 


of, 335. 

Tomlin. L.. city superintendent, Parsons, I<ans., 
oan 

Tonawanda, N. Y., common school statistics of, 


251, 266, “235, 207, 327. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
3538, 372, 
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Tool instruction, share of,in manual training, 


5. 

Tools, pupils studying use of,in Alaska, 199. 
knowledge of use of, desirable, 835. 
for manual training, cost of, 878. 
eepende of manual training schools for, 


Topeka, Kans., common school statistics of, 243, 
261, 277, 258, 319, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 366, 


| Topical aetiod of instruction, favored in Ten- 


nes=ee, 452. 
Torrington, ‘Conn., common school statistics of, 
239, 259, 2 2738, 204, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
S41, S64. 
Total attendance, remarks relating to, bv States, 


68. 
statistics of. by States, 69. 
basis of apportionment in New York, 133. 
should be basis of apportionment in Oregon, 
139. 
manner of determining, 229. 
statistics of, in cities, 237-257. 
See also Attendance. 
Tyee Pa., statement relating to statistics of, 
3 


| Town clerks. must distribute books, in New 


York, 134. 
Towne Scientific School (University of Pennsyl- 
vania), statement relating to, 7 
Township outlines, for teachers’ institutes in In- 
diana, 5&3. 
Township system, advantages of, $3. 
recommended for Dakota, Sie 
desired in Delaware, 101. ; 
adoption of, desired in Michigan, 115. 
desiredin Minnesota, 117. 
good results following adoption of, in New 
Hampshire, 125. 
advocated for adoption in Vermont, 151. 
discussion of, 157-159, 
desired in Michigan, 430. 
approvedin New Hampshire, 436, 
favored in Illinois, 1098. 
adoption of, desired in Maine, 1104. 
See also District system. 
Township trustees, law relating to appeals from, 
in Alabama, 91. 
unfitness of, as school officers, in Indiana, 


1101. 
Sce also Trustecs. 
Tree N., city superintendent, Kankakee, 
TIl., 232. 


Tracy City, Tenn., new school building in, 145, 
Trade, statistics of persons employed in, in the 
North and the South, 29-31. 
Trade schools, discussion relating to, 925. 
See also Manual training. 


| Trades, not taught in American manual training 


schoo!s, 889. 

Training Class for Kindergarten Teachers, Lan- 
caster, Pa., statistics “of, 480. 

Training Class for Kindergertners, DUlwaukee, 
Wis.. statistics of, 450. 


| Training Class of Chicago (Ill.) Froebel Kinder- 


garten Association, statistics of, 479. 
Training Class of Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio, statisties of, 450. 
Training Class of Sonthern Academic and Kin- 
dergarten Institute, New a La., sta- 
tistics of, 479. 
Training classes, in publie normal schools, sta- 
tistics of, 403, 450-463, 


statistics of pupils in, in private normal — 


schools, 466, 472-475. 
Training of teachers, lack of facilities for, in 
Delaware, 101. 
provision for, in Nevada, 123. 
provision in “academies for, in New York, 
131, 
provision should be made for,in colleges, 
133 


lack of, in North Carolina, 135. 

should be provided for, in North Carolina, 
136. 

discussion relating to, 379-480. 

See also Normal schools and Teachers’ traine 
ing course. 


INDEX. 


Training school, need of, in Newport, R.I., 450. 

Training School for Kindergartners, New York, 
N, Y., statisties of, 480. 

Training School tor Kindergartners, Syracuse, N. 
Y., statistics of, 480. 

Training School for Teachers, Reading, Pa.,sta- 
tistics of, 462, 469. 

Training sclioo)s for Indians, statistics of, 1003. 

Training schools for nurses. See Nurses’ train- 
ing schools. 

Transeau, S., city superintendent, Williamsport, 
Pa., 236. 

Transportation, statistics of persons employed 
in, in the North and the South, 29-31. 
Transportation ofchildren, provision for, desired 

in Vermont, 152. 
Trefry. Wm. D. T., chairman of scliool board, 
Marblehead, Mass., 233. 


Trendley, F., city superintendent, Youngstown, 


Ohio, 235. 
Trent, William P., mentioned, 38. g 
Trenton, Mo., statement relating to statistics of, 
335 


Trenton, N.J.,statistics of evening schools in, 
296 


common school statistics of, 249,255, 282, 395, 
326. 
comparative statistics of common schcols of, 
351, 371. 
kindergartens desired in, 822. 
Tribal relations of Alaskan Indians, 1047. 
Trinidad, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., information 
relating to, 640. 
statistics of, 678, 697. 
Trinity (N.C:) College, information relating to, 
66 


statistics of, 688, 707. 
Trinity University, statistics of, 694, 711. 
Tri-State Normal College, Angola, Ind., statistics 
of, 472, 476. 
Troy, Ala., new normal school in, 408. 
Troy. N. Y.,common school siatistics of, 251, 266, 
285, 307, 327. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
BIO, O12. 
Troy, Olio, statement relating to statistics of, 326. 
Truancy, discussion relating to, 219-222. 
discussed by Michigan superintendents, 439, 
See also Non-attendance and Compulsory 
education. 


Truancy agents. See Truant officers. 


Truant officers, appointment of, desired in Dig-. 


trict of Columbia, 102. 
appointment of, in Rhode Island, 141. 
desired for Alaslxa, 183. 
employment of, desired in Alaska, 192. 
See also Compulsory education. 
Truant schools, favored in New York, 440. 
discussion relating to, 220, 222. 
See also Compulsory education. 
Trustees, law relating to vacancies in, in New 
York, 124, 
of State normal schools in California, powers 
~ _ of, 410. 
See aiso Local trustees. 
Tucson, Ariz., statistics ofevening schools in, 224. 
pasion school statistics of, 237, 258, 271, 292, 
14, 
comparative statisties of common schools of, 
339, 363. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
Tufts, James, chairman school committee, Mon- 
son, Mass., 233. 
Tuft’s College, statistics of, 684, 703. 
Tuft’s College Divinity School, statistics of, 764, 
igs 
Tuition, statistics of cost of, by States, 82. 
cost of, on per capita basis, by States, 84. 
statistics of ratio of cost of, to total school 
expenditure, by States, 85. 
oe of expenditures for, in cities, 292- 


remarks relating to comparative statistics of 
cost of, 362. 
comparative statistics of cost of, in cities, 363- 
ic, 
See also Tuition fees and Salaries of teachers 
and Salaries of superintendents. 
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Tuition foes, required in public schools in Utah, 
148. 


injury to public schools by, in Utah, 149. 

remurks relating to statistics of, 230. 

statistics of receipts from, in city schools, 
271-291, 

remarks relating to statistics of, in public 
normal schools, 404. 

statistics of, in private normal schools, 406, 
476-478, 

in public normal schools, 464-471. 

in kindergarten training schools, 479, 480, 

in colleges for women, 585, 595, 614-621. 

receipts of universities from, 624, 627, 

receipts of colleges of liberal arts from, 630, 
696-712. 

in Little Rock (Ark.) University, 637. 

reduction of, in Wabash College, 647. 

exemption from, in University of Iowa, 648. 

reduction of, in Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, 671. 

statistics of, in colleges of liberal arts, 696-712. 

receipts of land-grant colleges from, 723, 734. 

Be of schools of science from, 744, 747, 


743, 
receipts of schools of theology from, 7€0, 770- 
7715. 


receipts of law schools from, 777, 781, 782. 

receipts of schools of medicine from, 784- 
787. 800-806, 

state of, in manual tralning schools, 898, 
8 


receipts of manual training scliools from, 909. 
in New York trade schools, 926. 
statistics of, in business colleges, 930-939. 
receipts of schools for the deaf from, 969, 
receipts of schools for the blind from, 971. 
receipts of schools for the feeble-minded 
from, 977. 
receipts of reform schools from, 986. 
See also Tuition. 
Tulane University of Louisiana, information 
= relating to, 650. 
statistics of, 684, 702. 
Turner, E. M., president of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, quoted, 163. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., common school statistics of, 
BY, WER ill, Pee, ailcl. 
comparativestatistics of common schools of, 
> 


9, 268. 
Tuscaloos2 {Ala.) Female Coliege, statistics of, 


Tutwiler, Miss Julia, mentioned, 409. 

Twin Valley College, statistics of, 690, 707. 

Twitmyer, Edwin, city supcrintendent, Brad- 
dock, Pa., 235. 

Twitmyer, Geo. W., city superintendent, Hones- 
dale, Pa., 235 

Tyler, Wm. N., secretary pro tempore, Wake- 
field, Niass., 253. 

Tyrone, Pa.. common school statistics of, 255, 
268, 289, 311, 331. 

eomparative statistics of common schoolsof, 

357, 374. & 


Unalaklik, Alaska, schools in. 187. 
Undergraduate students, in colleges, statistics 


distribution of, in University of Michigan, 


Unexpended funds. See Balances. 
Unga, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 181, 189, 190, 
public school in, 183. 
uew school-house in, 193. 
Ungraded schools, course of study for, in Wis- 
consin, 156. 
See also Country sehools. 
Uniformity of school system, lack of, in Dakota, 
97 


Uniformity of text-books. See Text-books. 
Union Biblical Institute, statistics of, 762, 770. 
Union Biblical Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, sta- 
tistics of, 766, 774. 
Union Christian College, statistics of, 680, 699. 
Union City, Ind., common school statistics of, 
241, 260, 275, 297, 318. 
Jarge school enrolment in, 337. . 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
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Union City, Tenn., common school statistics of, 
255, 269, 289, 311, 332. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
857, 375. 

Union College, statistics of, 688, 706. 

Union College of Law of Chicago (Ill.) and 
North-Western Universities, statistics of, 


78, 781. 
Union Female College, Eufaula, Ala., statistics 
of, 604, 614. 
Union Female College, Oxford, Miss., statistics 
of, 6 17. 


Union Ser provision for training teachers 
in, in New York, 131. 

Union Theological Seminary, Hampden Sid- 
ney, Va., statistics of, 769, 775. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y., 
statistics of, 766, 772. 

bela Pa., statement relating to statistics 
of, 336. 

United Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 
Xenia, Ohio, statistics of, 766, 774. 

United States, educational periodicals in, 1006, 


1008. 
United States Military Academy, West Point, 
WN. Y., mentioned, 57 
statistics of, 749. 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
mentioned, 57. 
statistics of, 749. 
Universities, great needs of, 36. 
chairs of pedagogy in, 448. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 622, 
statistics of, 624-627 
in Switzerland, 1027. 
See also Colleges and Universities and col- 
leges. 
Universities and colleges, growth of, in 10 years, 
2. 
memoranda relating to, 718. 
See also Universities and Colleges. 
University functions, proposed assumption of, 
by Columbia College. 665. 
University Law School, University of North 
Carolina, statistics of, 779, 782. 
University Medical College, Kansas City, Mo., 
statistics of, 790, 801. 
University of Alabama, statistics of, 626, 678, 696. 
information relating to, 636. 
University of California, State taxation for, 623, 
637. 
statistics of, 626, 678, 696. 
information relating to, 637. 
scientific department of, 742. 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio, new laboratories 
for, 669. 
statistics of, 690, 707. ; 
University of Colorado, State taxation for, 623, 
statistics of, 626, 678, 697. 
information relating to, 638. 
University of Dakota, information relating to, 


644, 
statistics of, 678, 697. 
University of Denver, statistics of, 678, 697. 
statistics of medical department of, 788, 800. 
University of Deseret (Utah), president of, 
quoted, 149. 
no teachers’ certificates to graduates of, 150. 
statistics of, 694, 711. 
University of Des Moines, statistics of, 682, 699. 
University of Georgetown, D. C., statistics of 
medical department of, 7188, 800. 
University of Georgia, statistics of, 626, 680, 698. 
information relating to, 644. 
University of Illinois, statistics of, 626, 724, 
727, 781, 734. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
information relating to, 736. 
University of Iowa, State taxation desired for, 
623. 
statistics of, 626. 
information relating to, 648. 
University of Kansas, statistics of, 626, 682, 701. 
information relating to, 649, 
University of Louisville (Ky. ), statistics of med- 
ical department of, 783, 801. 


726, 


University of Maryland, statistics of school of | 


medicine of, 790, 801. 
statistics of dental department of, 796, 804. 
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University of Michigan, influence of, 53. 
State taxation for, 623. 
statistics of, 626, 684, 703. 
information relating to, 658, 
organization of, 1045. 
University of Minnesota, statistics of, 626, 686, 703. 
information relating’ to, 659. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
agricultural and mechanical courses of, 742, 
University of Missouri, statistics of, 627, 686, 704. 
University of Mississippi, statistics of, 626, 636, 703. 
eourses of study in, 660. 


| University of N ebraska, statistics of, 627, 686, 705. 


scientific department of, 742. 
University of Nevada, State taxation for, 623. 
statistics of, 627. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
statement relating to, 736. 
University of New Mexico, statisties of, 68S, 705. 
Vas of North Carolina, mention of sketch 
of, 41. 
statistics of, 627, 688, 706. 
information relating to, 667. 


| University of North Dakota, information relat- 


ing to, 644. 
statistics of, 678, 697. 
University of Notre Dame, Ind., statistics of, 680, 
699. 
University of Oregon, statistics of, 627, 690, 708. 
University of Pennsylvania, statistics of, 624, 692, 
709. 
information relating to, 671. 
professional training in, 756. 
statistics of medical department of, 792, 802. 
statistics of dental department of, 796, 804. 
University of Rochester, N. Y., information re- 
lating to, 667. 
statistics of, 688, 706. 
University of South Carolina, statistics of, 627. 
organization of, 673. 
ee Southern California, statistics of, 
678, 696. 


| University of Tennessee, statistics of, 627 


additions to faculty of, 674. 
University of Tennessce and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, statisties of, 692, 710. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 729. 
statement relating to, 736. 
Unive of Texas, chair of pedagogy needed 
n, 493. 
statistics of, 627, 694, 711. 
information relating to, 675. 
University of the City of New York, statistics of, 
688, 706. 
new professorships for, 667. 
statistics of medical department of, 790, 802. 
University of the Pacific, statistics of, 673, 697. 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., encour- 
aging prospects of , 675. 
statistics of, 692, 710. 
University of the State of Missouri, statistics of, 
627, 686, 704. ° 
University of the State of New York, informa- 
tion relating to, 663. 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College, information relating to, 675. 
statistics of, 694, 711. 
statement relating to, 736. 
University of Vi eae, description of mono- 
graph upon, 35-39 
resolutions passed by faculty of, 39. 
influence of, 58. 
statistics of, 627, 694, 711. 
scientific equipment of, 676. 
statistics of medical department of, 792, 802. 
plan of organization of, followed in South- 
ern colleges, 807. 
University oH Washington Territory, statistics 
of, 694, 7 
University of West Virginia, courses of study in, 
676. 
University of Wisconsin, statistics of, 627, 694, 
le. 


information relating to, 676. 
effect of Hatch bill upon por ae ofarts of, 729. 
scientific department of, 74 
University of Wooster, \ Siettes of, 690, 707. 
Unprofitable work in graded school curricula, 
57. 


INDEX. 


Upper Iowa University, statistics of, 682, 700. 
Urbana, Olio, commion school statistics of, 253, 
267, 287, 509, Se) 
comparative e statistics of common schoolsof, 
355, Sle, 
Urbana (Ohio) University, statistics of, 690, 707. 
Ursinus College, statistics of, 690, 708, 
Ursuline Acadeniy, St. Louis, Mo., statisties of, 
60s, 617. 
Uruguay, statistics of elemetary education in, 
OM, 1016, 101s. 
Utah, cols Bian school | statistics of, 62, 64, 66, 68, 
69, 71, 78, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 87. 
digest of school report of, 148-150, 
names of city superintendents in, 239, 
Soren scliool statistics of cities of, 256, 269, 
290, 312, 332. 
acai estatistics ofcity common schools 
in, 358, 361, 375, 377 
statistics of kindergarten training schoolsin, 
408, 480. 
statistics of secondary scliools in, 485, £90, 
495, 497, 199, 501, 516, 523, 565, 581. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 694, 710. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 819, $23. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
958, 957, 959, 961. 
statistics of business instruction in, 929. 
Utica, N. Y., statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
ee school statistics of, 251, 266, 285, 307, 
27. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
359, S12. 


Vv. 


Vacation schools, discussion relating to, 213. 
Vallejo, Cal., common school statistics of, 238, 
258, 272, "298, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
Valley Female College, Winchester, Va., statis- 
tics of, 612, 621. 
Valparaiso, Ind., common school statistics of, 
241, 260, 275, 297, 318. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 366. 
Valuation of property, in the North and the 
South, statistics of, 26. 
See also Assessed valuation. 
Vanderbilt University, statistics of, 624, 692, 710. 
information relating to, 674. 
Slatisties of department of dentistry of, 796, 


Van Wert, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
253, 267, 287, 309, 329. 
comparative statistics of eommon schools of, 
355, 373. 
Tees eee Poughkeepsie, N. Y., statistics 
of, 587, 5 
Vaughan, Edwin, city superintendent, Clare- 
mont, N. H., 234, 
Venezuela, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
Wh entilation, remarks relating to, in District of 
Columbia, 108. 
See also School buildings. 
Vermont, proportion of minors to total popula- 
tion of, 24. 
coun school statisties of, 62, 68, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77. 78, 80, 81, $2 , 84, 85, 86, 
digest of schoo! report “of, 150-152. 
township system desired in, 159. 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 227. 
nawes of city superintendents in, 236. 
common school statistics of cities of, 256, 269, 
290, 312, 332. 
comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 358, 361, 375, 377. 
normal element in teaching corps of, 400. 
education of teachers of, 401. 
free tuition in normal schools of, 404. 
supatics of normal schools in, ‘408, 405, 463, 
iV 
training of teachers in, 458. 
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Vermont—Continued. 
statistics of secondary schools In, 483, 484, 485, 
188, 190, 494, 496, 498, 500, 501, 516, 523, 535, 
565, 566, 581, 582. 
oie ae of colleges for wonien in, 585, 612, 
620. 
ee of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 630, 
634,710. 
college of liberal arts in, 675. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 716. 
residence of college students in, 716-720. 
statistics of schools of science in, 744, 746, 748. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754. 
statistics of schoolsof meee of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 785, 792, 
statistics of degrees conferred ‘ 814. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 819, $23. 
statistics of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 938. 
statistics of nurses’ training school in, 941,942, 
education of colored people in, 994 
educational periodical in, 1008. 
Vermont Medical College, statistics of, 792, 802. 
Vermont Methodist Seminary and Female Col- 
lege, information relating to, 602. 
statistics of, 612, 620. 
Veterinary Department, Harvard University, 
statistics of, 798, 806. 
Veterinary Department, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, statistics of, 798, 806. 
Veterinary surgery, statistics of schools of, 787, 
798, 806. 
schools of, in France, 1020. 
Vickers, Thomas, city superintendent, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, 235. 
Vicksburg, Miss., coinmon school statistics of, 
247, 264, 281, "303, 323, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
Victoria, statistics of elementary education in, 
1014, 1016, 1018. 
Vilas, Hon. William F., Secretary of the Interior, 
letter from, 14. 
Villanova (Pa.) College, statistics of, 692, 709. 
Vincennes, Ind., common school statistics of, 
241, 260, 275, 297, 818. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 3 


Vernon, on causes of irregular attendance 
in, 217 
Virginia, history of education in, 35, 36. 
common school statistics of, 62, a. 65, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, S4, 5, 86. 
statement concerning report of, 152. 
statistics of evening schools in cities of, 227. 
names of city superintendents in, 236. 
common school statistics of cities of, 256, 269, 
290, 312, 333. 
co mparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 358, 861, 376, 377. 
receipts ‘of, from. Peabody Fund, 397, 398. 
aig uistice of normal schools in, 403, 405, 463, 
70, 
training of teachers in, 454. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 4S4, 485, 
488, 490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 501, 517, 523, 535, 


542, 566, 582. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 612, 
620. 

statistics of CO of liberal arts in, 628, 630, 
634, 694, 71 


collezes of liberal arts in, 676. 

distribution of college students of, 714, 717. 

residence of college ‘students i in, 716-720. 

Statistics of land-grant colleges in, 72, 724, 

726, 727, 732, 734. 

statistics of schools of science in, 74, 746, 748. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 754, 755. 

statistics of schoold of theology in, 759, 760, 
763, 7 

Betetics ‘of law schools i in, 777, 780, 782. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 735, 792, 

statistics of degrees conferred i in, 814. 

statisties of kindergartens in, 818, 819. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 947, 
953, 957, 959, 961. 
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Virginia—Continned, 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 964, 
967, 969, 970, 971. 
statistics of business colleges in, 928, 933. 
education of colored people in, 988, 989, 991- 
993, 997, 998, 
educational periodicals in, 1008. 
digest of school report of, 1111. 
monograph on higher education in, 1116, 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
statistics of, 724, 726, 727, 732, 784. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 729. 
Vipin City, Nev., work of high school in, 
123. 


cominon school statistics of, 248, 264, 282, 304, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
350, 370. 

Virginia Female Institute, Staunton, Va., sta- 
tistics of, 612, 621. 

Virginia Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, changes in 
management of, 963. 

Virginia Military Institute, statistics of, 746, 748. 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, free 
tuition in, 404. : 

appropriations for, 404. 
statistics of, 463, 470. 
Willem statement relating to statistics of, 
35. 

Visitation of schools in Washington, 152. 

Vocal music. See Music. 

Von Taube, Prof. G., quoted, 835, 836, 

Vrooman, W. H., acting superintendent, Ge- 
neva, N. Y., 234. 


4 


WwW. 


Wabash College, establishment of, 50. 
information relating to 647. 
statistics of, 680, 699. 
Waco, Tex., common school statistics of, 256, 
269, 290, 312, 332. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
358, 375. 
Waco Aree Female College, statistics of, 612, 
Waddell, Dr. Moses, mentioned, 43. 
Wages carned by graduates of manual training 
schools, 907. 
Wagner Free Institute of Science, statistics of, 
746, 748. 
Wait, Edward, city superintendent, Lansing- 
burg, N. Y., 235, 
Wake Forest (N. C.) College, statistics of, 688, 


707, 
Wakeficld, Mass., common school statistics of, 
245, 268, 279, 301, 322. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368. 
Wales, statistics of elementary education in, 
3014, 1016, 1018. 
Walhalla (S. C.) Female College, statistics of, 
610, 619. 
Walker, General Francis A., mentioned, 428. 
quoted, 740, 837, 851. 
Walker, George W., city superintendent, Adrian, 
Mich., 233, 
ee Poe city superintendent, Rockford, 
Walker, S. T., mentioned, 945. 
Walla Walla, Wash., common schoolstatistics of, 
257, 269, 291, 313, 333. 
large enrolment in, 337. 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 


359, 376. 
early kindergartens in, 819. 
Walling, C. E., school superintendent of Mor- 
gan County, W. Va., quoted, 160. 
Waliingford, Conn.,common school statistics of, 
239, 259, 278, 294, 315. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 364. 
Welthell (Miss.) Normal School, establishment 


oY, ° 
Wale Mass., statistics of evening schoolsin, 
20. 


common scliool statistics of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 


INDEX. 


Waltham, Mass.—Continued. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 363. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
manual training in, 865. 
Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., statement relating to 
statistics of, 335. 
Ward’s Seminary for Young Ladies, Nashville, 
Tenn., statistics of,.612, 620. 
Ware, Mass., statement relating to statistics of, 
335 


Warren, Charles W., city superintendent, Lock- 
port, N. Y., 235. 
Saas H. K., city superintendent, Hannibal, 
O., 5 
Warren, Mass., statistics of evening schools in, 
225. 
common school statistics of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 
Sees 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
347, 368, . 
Warren, Ohio, statement relating to statistics of, 
336. 


Warren, Pa., common school statistics of, 255, 

268, 289, 311, 331. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 

307, 374. 

Warrensburg, Mo., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335. 

Warsaw, Ind., training of teachers in, 420. 

Warwick, R. [., statement relating to statistics 


of, 336. 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kans., additions to 
equipment of, 649. 
statistics of, 682, 701. 
Washington, B. T., quoted, 995. 
Washington,George, plan of, for a national uni- 
versity, 37. 
Washington, common school statisties of, 62, 64, 
66, 68, 69, 71, 78, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 31, 83, 84, 


5 Bite 
digest of school report of, 152. 
names of city superintendents in, 236. 
common school statistics of cities of, 257, 269, 
291, 318, 333. 
comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 359, 361, 376, 377. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 485, 
490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 517, 524, 535, 567, 582. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 694, 710. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 720. 
residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 814. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 817, 823. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
953, 957, 959, 961. 
statistics of business instruction in, 929, 
988. 
ne facilities for instruction of deaf-mutes 
n, 944, 
educational periodicals in, 1008, 
Washington, D. C., manual training endorsed 
in, 166. 
methods of promotion in, 201. 
statistics of evening schools in, 224, 
common school statistics of, 239, 259, 273, 294, 
316. 
comparative statistics of common scliools of, 
841, 364. 
construction work in, 326. 
course in cooking in, 852. 
manual training in, 861, 880, _ 
statistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 
plumbers’ class in, 926. ee 
Washington, Ind., common school statistics of, 
241, 260, 275, 297, 318. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
343, 366. - 
Washington, Mo., common school statistics of, 
248, 264, 282, 503, 324. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
350, 370. 
cost of tuition in, 362. .... 
Washington, Pa., common school statistics of, 
255, 268, 289, 311, 38381. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
357, 374. 


INDEX. 


Washington and Jefferson College, statistics of, 
692, 709. 
Washington and Lee University, mention of 
sketch of, 39. 
donations to, 676. 
statistics of, 694, 711. 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md., state- 
ment relating to, 713. 
Washington C.Uf., Ohio, common school statis- 
ties of, 253, 267, 287, 309, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
300, 3728. 
Washington (Pa.) Female Seminary, statistics 
of, 610, 619. 
Washington (D. C.) Kindergarten Normal Insti- 
tute, statistics of, 479. 
Washington (D. C.) Normal School, statistics of, 
459, 465. 


W ashington University, St. Louis, Mo., informa- 
tion relating to, 661. 
statistics of, 686, 704. 
Waterbury, Conn., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 335 
Water: closets, improvement in character of, in 
Idaho, 108, 
legal requirement concerning,in New York, 
See also Out-houses, 
Waterford, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, 307, 327. 
ee: statistics of common schools of, 
ae 
Waterloo, N.Y., common school statistics of, 
251, 266, 285, 307, 327. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
353 
Waterloo (east side), Iowa, common scliool sta- 
tistics of, 242, 261, 276, 297, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
4 of, 344, 366. 
Waterman, Wun. W., city superintendent, Clin- 
ton, Mass. , 233. 
4 Watertown, Mass., statistics of evening schools 
in, 295, 
common school statisties of, 245, 283, 279,801, 
comparative statistics of common sehools 
of, 347, 368. 
cost of tuition in, 362. 
official inion of manual training in, 865. 
Bertown, N .Y., Statistics of evening schools 
n, 22 
socom school statistics of, 251, 266, 285, 307, 
ee 


comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 353, 372. 
Watertown, Wis., statistics of evening schools 
in, 227. 
common schoolstatistics of, 257, 270, 291, 313, 


comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 359, 376. 
first kindergarten in, 839. 
Water-works, system of, in University of Ala- 
bama, 636. 


Waterville, Me., statistics of evening schools 


in, 224. 
copen. school statistics of, 248, 262, 277, 299, 
0. 
comparative statisties of common schools 
of, 345, 3 367, 
Watters, Ww: W., city superintendent, Leadville, 
Col o., 231. 
Waukegan, jil., common school statistics of, 
241, 260, 275, 296, 317. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 343, 365. 
Waukesha, Wi is., common school statistics of, 
257, 270, 291, 318, 334. 
comparative "statistics of common schools 
of, 359, 376. 
teachers’ institute in, 456. 
eeusau, Wis., statistics of evening schools in, 
hile 
common school statistics of, 257, 270, 291, 318, 
Sod, 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 359, 376. 
Waverly, N. Y., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 
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Wayland Seminary, stntistics of, 762, 770. : 
Wayne County (Pa.) Summer Norma] Sehool, 
establishment and objects of, 447. 
Ww aynesburg. Pa., statement relating to statis- 
ties of, 336, 
Wealth, proportion of, to minor population in 
the North and the South, 24-26. 
Weaverville (N.C.) College, statistics of, 688, 707. 
Webster, A. F., city supcrintendent, Ludington, 
Mich. aes on 
Webster, H.S., clerk board of education, Free- 
port, Il., 232. 
Webster, J. O., secretary of school committee 
and inspector, Augusta, Me., 233. 
Ww gs Mass., statistics of evening schools in, 
common schioo! statistics of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 
oe 
comparative statisticsof common schools of, 
317, 368, 
Wechawken, N.J., common school statistics of, 
249, 265, 283, 305, 326. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
351, 371. 
Weiske, H.A., Leipsic, quoted, 7 (foot-note). 
Welch Training School, New Haven, Conn., 
plan of work in, 414. 
statistics of, 459, 465. 
Wellesley (Mass.) College, advancement of 
higher education of women by, 586. 
statistics of, 557, S94. 
art schools of, 592. 
Wellington, Kans., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335. 
eles Ne K., city superintendent, Marictta, Ohio, 


Welle 3 S., secretary board of education, Car- 
thage, Mo., 234. 
yells College, Aurora, N.Y., statistics of, 587, 594. 
Wells’ School for Teachers and School of Indi- 
vidual Instruetion, Oregon, Ill., statistics 
of, 472, 475, 
Welsh, George W., city superintendent, Lancas- 
ter, Ohio, 235, 
Wesleyan Female Collere, Brownsville, Tenn., 
statistics of, 612, 619. 
Wesieyan Female College, Macon, Ga., informa- 
tion relating to, 596 
statisties of, 604, 615, 
Wesleyan Female College, Murfreesborough, 
N.C., statistics of, 610, 618. 
Wesleyan Female Institute, Staunton, Va., sta- 
tistics of, 612, 621, 
Wesleyan Univer sity, PMiddletown, Conn., in- 
formation r elating to, 640, 
statistics of, 678, 697. 
West Australia, statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1014. 1016, 1018. 
West Bay City, Mich., common school statistics 
of, 247, 263, 281, 302, 23. 
large enrolmenti In, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
West Chester, Pa., common school statisties of, 
255, 268, 289, 811, 331. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
7, old. 
West Des Moines (Iowa) Training School, sta- 
tistics of, 460, 465. 
West Gardiner, Mass., statement relating to sta- 
tistics of, 335. 
West Georgia ‘Agricultural College, statistics of, 
72a. 
effect of Hatch bill upon, 728. 
West New Brighion, N. Y¥., common school sta- 
tistics of, 251, 266, 285, 807, 327. 
con Ne statistics of common schools 
of, 353, 372 
Vest Spr ingti eld, Mass., statistics of evening 
schools i in, 225. 
ene school statisties of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 
ee enrolment in, 337. 
comparative statistics of common schools 


of, 347, ae 
West Troy, N X. Y., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 


West Virginia, common school statistics of, 62 
63, 6, 67, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 
84, &5, 86. 
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West Virginia—Continued. 
digest of school report of, 153-155. 
operation of township system in, 158. 
names of city superintendents in, 236. 
common school statistics of cities of, 237, 269, 
291, 313, 388. 
comparative statistics of city common 
schools in, 359, 361, 376, 377. 
receipts of, from Peabody Fund, 397, 398. 
normal element i in teaching corps of, 400. 
beginners in teaching corps of, 401, 
statistics of normal ‘schools i in, 4038, 405, 406, 
463, 470, 474, 478. 
training of teachers i in, 455. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
490, 494, 496, 498, 500, 517, 524, 535, 542, 567. 
statistics ‘of colleges for women in, 585, 612, 
62. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 
630, 634, 694, 712. 
college of liberal arts in, 676. 
distribution of college students of, 714, 717. 
residence of college ‘students i in, 716-720. 
comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 751, 755. 
statistics of law schools in, 777, 780, 782. 
statistics of degrees conferred in, 814, 
statistics of schools for the deaf i in, 915, 947, 
958, 957, 959, 961. 
statistics of schools for the blind i in, 917, 964, 
967, 969, 970, 971. 
statistics ‘of business colleges in, 928, 938. 
eeucenen of colored people i in, 988, "989, 991, 
educational periodical i in, 1008. 
teachers’ reading circles in, 1074. 
West Virginia College, statistics of, 694, 712. 
West Virginia Normal and Classical Academy, 
statistics of, 474, 478. 
West ee University, statistics of, 627, 694, 


2 
Westborough, Rie ;common school statistics 
of, 245, 268, 279, "301, 322. 
comparative statistics of common schools 
of, 347, 368. 
Westbrook, Me., common school statistics ak 
243, 262 , 277, 299, 320. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 367. 
Westbrook Seminary and Female College, sta- 
tistics of, 606, 616. 
Westerly y2. I, statistics of evening schools in, 


27. 


common school statistics of, 255, 268, 289, 311, 
331 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
397, 375. 
Western College, Toledo, Iowa, statistics of, 682, 
700. 


Western Female Seminary, Oxford, Ohio, en- 

dowment fund of, 601. 
statistics of, 610, 619. 

Western Maryland College, statistics of, 684, 703. 

Western Normal College, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
statistics of, 472, 477. 

Western Normal University, Tremont City, 
Ohio, statistics of, 472, 477. 

Western Pennsylvania Medical College, statis- 
ties of, 792, 802. 

Western Reserve Normal College, Wadsworth, 
Ohio, statistics of, 472, 477. 

Western Reserve University, Medical Depart- 
ment, statistics of, 792, $02. 

Western Seminary of the Reformed Church of 
America, statistics of, 764, 772. 

Western States,monographsi in preparation upon 
‘education in, 54. 

Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, f1l., 
statistics of. 762, 770. 

Western Theological Seminary of the Prespyte- 
rian Church, Allegheny, Pa., statistics of, 
767, 774. 

Western’ University of Pennsylvania, informa- 
tion relating to, 671. 

. statistics of, 690, 708. 

Westfield, Mass., statistics of evening schools 

in, 225. 
common school statistics of, 245, 263, 279, 301, 

ues 
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Westfield, Mass.—Continued. 
comparative statistics of common scheols of, 
é 
Westfield (Ill.) College, statistics of, 680,6 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
relating to, 661. 
statistics « of, 636, 704, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., sta- 
tistics of, 692, * 709. 
Westminster Seminary, statement relat'ng to, 


Westminster (Md.) Theological Semina‘y, sta- 
tistics of, 764, 772. 
Weston, George F, mentioned, 1078. 
Weymouth, Mass., common school statistics of, 
245, 263, 279, 301, 322. 
ee ee statistics of common schools of, 
é 
What Cheer, Iowa, common school statistics of, 
242, 261, 276, 997, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schuols of, 
344, 366. 
Wheaton (Ill.) College, statistics of, 680, 639. 
Wheaton Female Seminary, statistics of, 606, 616. 
Whee ba he heological Seminary, statistics 
g (Uae 4 
Wheeling, W.Va., common school statistics of, 
257, 269, 291, ais, oo 
comparative statistics of common Gaal of, 


859, 376. 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Female College, statistics of, 
612, 621. 
Whitaker, JR. .. city superintendent, Vallejo, 
Cal., 231 


White, Andrew D., quoted, 41, 207. 

White, E. E., city superintendent, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, mentioned, 235, 428, 430, 443, 

White, Henry C., mentioned, 639. 

White, Prof. J. WwW. mentioned, 655. 

White. , Laselle H., city superintendent, Tlion, N. 


234. 
White, ‘s. ro principal of Peoria (Ill.) Normal — 
School, quoted, 402. 
White Plains, N. Y., common school statistics 
of, 251, 266, 285, "307, 327. 
comparative statistics of common Te of, 


353, 3 
White population, ratio of college eieen dec to, 
754, 755. 


See aiso Population. 
White Water, Wis., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 336. 
Whitford, Rev. 0O. Us 3 city superintendent, 
Westerly, JR ad bo 
Whitehall, N. Y., pee relating to statis- 


ties of, 339. 

Whitman, A.B., city superintendent, Appleton, 
Wis., 236. 

Whitman, O., city superintendent, Red Wing, 
Minn., 234. 


Whitman College, statistics of, 694, 711. 
| Whitney, Barney, aoe superintendent, Ogdens- 
burg, NOY., 230 
mentioned, 440. 
Whittemore, Henry, city superintendent, Wal- 
tham, Mass., 233. 
Whitworth, Henry, city superintendent, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, 235. 
Whitworth Female College, statistics of, 608, 617. 
Wichita, Kans., common ‘school statistics of, 243, 
261, 277, 298, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 366. 
| Wickersham, Dr. J. P., quoted, 447, 449. 
Wickham, F, oO. city superintendent, Cheboy- 


gan, "Mich., 233. 

Wilberforce (Ohio) University, statement relate 
ing to, 718. 

Wilcoxson, A., city superintendent, Stratford, 
Conn., 232. 

Wilbur, A. B., city superintendent, Middletown, 
NY... 235. 

Wildes FAS T., city superintendent, Covington, 


Ky., quoted, 207. 
mentioned, 209, 233. 
Wiley, W.H., city superintendent, Terre Haute, 
Ind., 232, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., statistics of evening schools 
in, 226, 


infor tion — 


INDEX. 


es Barre, Pa.—Continued. 

ymnion school statistics of, 255, 268, 289, 311, 

ol, 

om parativ e statistics of common schools of, 
357, ® 

iieells University, statistics of, 690, 70S. 

rd, &. C., sehool principal, Westerly, R. I., 
quoted, 196. 

jam and Mary College, influence of mono- 
“graph upon, 35. 

2organization of, 454. 

am Jewell College, statistics of, 686, 704. 

am Penn Charter Scliool, reraarks relating 
to, 504. 

ams, O. S., city superintendent, Nashua, 
.N. H., quoted, 178. 

ientioned, 234. 

ams, P. L., commissioner of schools of 
Utah, 88. 

igest of report of, 148-150. 

uoted, 168, 170. 

amis College, Williamstown, Mass., statis- 
ties of, 684. 7038. 

,amson, G. V. , mentioned, 923. 

amson Trade School, Philadelphia, ipa 
establishment of, 923. 

amsport, Pa., new school-house in, 139, 
ymmon school statistics of, 255, 268, 289, 311, 
3381. 

ey rai statistics of common schools of, 
357, 3 

stitude towards manual training in, 871. 
mantic, Conn., statement relating to sta- 
tistics of, 335. 

s, W. A., city superintendent, Iowa City, 
Iowa, 2382. 

1ington, Del., statistics of evening schools 
in, 224. 

pamon school statistics of, 239, 259, 278, 294, 

6 

roportion of male teachers in, 338. 
ymparative statistics of common schools of, 
341, 364. 

ington, N. C., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 

othe (Ohio) College, statistics of, 690, 


Ba ‘Edgar Y., city superintendent, Athol, 
Mass., 233. 

on, Frank T., city superintendent, Stiil- 
water, Minn., 234. 

on, J. A., city superintendent, Brainerd, 
Minn., 234. 

on, Mrs. L. M., city superintendent, Des 
Moines (west side), lowa, 232. 

on, S. B., city superintendent, Faribault, 
Minn., 234. 

on, W. E., city superintendent, Johnston, 
R. L., 236 

on College, Chambersburg, Pa., statistics 
of, 610, 619. 

, Owen R. , city superintendent, South Beth- 
‘lehem, Pa. on Baaa) 

mer, Arch-Abbot Boniface, death of, 672 

zh, Geo. W., chairman board of school vis- 
itors, Enfield, Conn., 231. 

shell, A. R., State chemist of West Virginia, 
extract from letter of, 8 (foot-note). 

chester, Hon. Boyd, report of, 1025. 

chester, Conn., statement relating to statis- 
tics of, 335. 

chester, Ky., statement relating to statistics 
of, 335. 

chester, Mass., statistics of evening schools 
Tn, 225. 

ommon school statistics of, 245, 263, 280, 301, 
omparative statistics of common schools of, 
ost of tuition in, 362. 

oanual training in, 865, 882. 

tatistics of manual training in, 875, 877, 878. 

zhester, Va., common school statistics of, 
257, 269, 290, 313, 333 

omparative statistics of common schools of, 
399, 376. 

chester (Tenn.) Normal, statistics of, 694, 

710. 

sham, Conn., statement relating to statistics 
ol, 
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Winfield, Kans., common schoo} statistics of, 
243, 261, 277, 298, 319. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
345, 366. 
| i3.,city superintendent, Austin,Tex., 
Winn, Wm. A., chairman school committee, Ar- 
lington, Mass., 233. 
Winnsborough, S. Cc. new school-house in, 143. 
Winona, Minn., common school statistics of, 
247, 264, 281, 303, 323. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
349, 369. 
Winslow, H. Coke city superintendent, Racine, 
18., 25 
Winston, N.C., common school statistics of, 251, 
266, 285, 307, 328, 
a ae statistics of common schools of, 
30 ie 
Winthrop, Hon. Robert C., mentioned, 451. 
Winthrop Training School, useful career of, 450. 
statistics of, 462, 469. 
myieco nen mention of history of education in, 
Ode 
pregeranon of monograph on education in, 
9 


history of education in, 53. 

common school statistics of, 62, 63, 66, 67, 69, 
Gh 225 Gee aloe cay G5 SO) tal, Set, 84, 85, 87, 

digest of school report of, 155. 

township system favored in, 157. 

statistics of evening schools in cities of, 227. 

names of city superintendents in, 236. 

common school statistics of cities of, 257, 270, 


291, 318, 333. 
comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 359, 361, 376, 377. ° 


State normal schools in, 382, 

normal element in teaching corps of, 400. 

statistics of normal schools in, 408, 405, 406, 
463, 471, 474, 478. 

permanent fund of public normal schools of, 
4 c. 


statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
408, 480. 

training of teachers in, 455. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 483, 484, 
435, 488, 490, 495, 497, 499, 501, 517, 524, 535, 
542, 567, 582. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 585, 612, 


621. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 628, 630, 
634; 694, 712. 

colleges of liberal arts in, 676. 

distribution of college students of, 714,719. 

residence of students in colleges of, 716-720. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752, 754. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 759, 760, 
768, 774. 

statistics of law schools i in, 777, 780, 782. 

statistics of schools of f medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 787, 798, 

statistics of degrees conferred in, 814, 

statistics of kindergartens in, 817, 818, 819, 
823. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 915, 948, 
953, 954, 957, 959, 961. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 917, 965, 


967, 969, 970, 971. 
statistics "of reform schools in, 920, 980, 982, 
984, 986. 


statistics of business colleges in, 928, 935. 
education of colored people in, 994. 
educational periodicals in, 1008. 
number of colleges in, 1041. 
college system of, 1046. 
teachers’ reading cireles in, 1074. 
monograph on higher education in, 1116. 
Wisconsin Female College, Fox Lake, Wis.,sta- 
tistics of, 612, 621. 
Wisconsin Industrial School for Girlsand Young 
Boys, notes relating to, 979. 
Wisconsin School for the » Deaf, notesrelating to, 
946. 


Wise, H. A., city superintendent, Baltimore, 
Md., quoted, 208, 209, 214. 217, 425. 
mentioned, 233. 
Witmer, P. A., county examiner, Hagerstown, 
Md., 233. 6 
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Witnesses may be subpoenaed by school com- 
missioners in New York, 134. 
Wittenberg College, new building for, 671. 
statistics of, 690, 707. 
Wittenberg Seminary, statistics of, 766, 774. 
Witter, F. 3f.. city superintendent, Afuscatine, 
Towa, 232. 
Woburn, Mass., statistics of evening schools in, 
225. 
coinmon school statistics of, 246, 253, 280, 301, 
322, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 368. 
Wofford College, endowment of, 44. 
statisties of, 692, 709. 
Wolfe, L. E., city superintendent, 3oberly, Mo., 
234. 


Woman's Medical College’ of Baltimore, Mid., 
statistics of, 790, Sol. 

Woman’s Medical College of Chicago, U1, sta- 
tisties of, 788, S01. 

Woman’s Medical College of New York (N. Y.) 
Infirmary, statistics of, 790, 8 

Woman’s Medical College of E Pennsylvania, sta- 
tistics of, 792, 802. 

-Women, movement for higher education of, 586, 

preference shown by, for colleges for men, 

5388, 


admission of, to Little Rock (Ark.) Univer- 
sity, 657. 

admission of, to National Deaf-Mute College, 
643. 


admission of, to Knox College, 646. 

admission of, to University of Kansas, 649. 

physical training of, in Colby University, 651. 

new hall for, at ‘Kalamazoo (Alich.) College, 

5 659. 

percentage of, in University of Michigan, 659. 

admission of. to University of Mississippi, 
661. 

increased proportion of, in Cornell Univer- 
sity, 663. 

discussion of admission of, to Vanderbilt 
University, 674. 

admission of,-in South-Western University, 


675. 
See also Female teacners and Colleges for 
women. 
Wood, a W. ,city superintendent, Jeffersonville, 
Wood, we o city superintendent, Seymour, 
Ind., 


Woodbine (tows) Normal School and Academy, 
statistics of, 472, £77. 
Woodburn, James A., author of historical mono- 
gra alge 49. 
Woodbury, N N.H., city superintendent, Auburn, 
Me., 233. 
Woodland, Cal., common school statistics of, 
238, 258, 272, 293, 315. 
comparatiy e statistics of common schools of, 
340, 363. 
Woodland College, statistics of, 608, 617. 
Woodruff, Wilford, president of the Mormon 
Church, mentioned, 150. 
wi let oa statement relating to statis- 
tics 
moder ack ( wna ) College, statement relating to, 
776, 
Woodward. Hon. A. B., mentioned, 1045. 
Woodward, C. M., St. Louis, Mo., quoted, 838, 
841, 886, 907, 
Wood-working Anstruction in, in District of Co- 
lumbia, 105. 
lessons in, in New Haven, Conn.,, 846. 
statistics of, in city schools, 875. 877, 878. 
place of, in course ofstudy, S876. 
cost of introducing, in city schools, §78, S79. 
instruction in, in the several cities, ‘880. 
appliances for, in mnianval training schools, 
900 


See also Manual training and Carpentry. 
Woonsocket, R.I., free text-books in, 176, 

statistics of evening schools in, 227. 

cones schoo! statistics of, 255, 263, 289, 311, 


compara tive statistics of common schools of, 
357, 375 
Wooster, Olio. common schoe! statistics of, 253, 
267, 287, 309, 329, ® 


Worthington, 


NDEX. 


Wooster, Ohio—Continued. 


= large enrolment in, 337, 


comparative statistics of common schools of, 
355, 373. 
Worcester, Mass., good attendance in, 218. 
evening school attendance in, 223. 
statistics of evening sckools in, 225. 
comron school statistics of, 246, 263, 280, 301, 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
348, 36! 
official opinion of manual training in, 865. 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, Statis- 
ties of, 745, 747. 
Word-method of teaching reading, commended, 
commended in Tennessee, 452, 
ro oly: duration of, in schools for the deaf, 


in chou for the blind, $17. 
in schools for the feeble-minded, 919, 
in reform schools, 920. 
Work-shop practice, in French apprentice 
schools, 888. 
in French elementary schools, 903. 
Glenn H., city superintendent, 
Frederick, wlth BSS, 
Wren, John B., cha irman sciiool committec, 
tandolph, "Mass. oy G8 
Wright, Hon. Carroll D. , quoted, 55, 58, 
Writing, number of pupils studying, i in Alaska, 


teaching of, in primary schools, 452. 

elementary course in, in New York city, 853. 
study of, in Imperial Technical School, 885. 
aes ion in, in French elementary schools, 


Wiuttemberg, statistics of elementary education 
in, 1014, 1616, 1018. 

Wyandotte, Mich., common school statistics of, 
247, 263, 281, 302, 323 

comparative statistics of common schools of, 


349, 369. 

Wyatt, H. D., city superJntendent, Chettanceen: 
Tenn., 256, 

Wylis, W. B., city superintendent, Bowling 


Green, Ky., 233, 
Wyoming, common school statistics of, 62. 64, 65, 

67, 69, 70,72, 74, 76, 77, 79. 89, $1, 83, 84, 85, 87. 

attendance in schools of, 156. 

names of city superintendents in, 236. 

common school statisties of cities of, 257, 270, 
291, 313, 334. 

comparative statistics of city common schools 
in, 359. 361, 376, 377. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 499, 497, 499, 
ool, 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 634. 

comparative statistics of college attendance 
in, 752. 

x. 


Xenia, Ohio, statistics of evening schools in, 226. 
common school statistics of, 253, 267, 287, 309, 
329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
305, 373. 
Ww. 


Yakutat, Alaska, school in, 189. 
Yale University, information relating to, 638. 
statistjes of, ‘624, 678, 697. 
contract of State of ‘Connecticut with, 738. 
professional training in, 756. 
Yankton (Dak.) College, statistics of normal de- 
partment cf, 416, 
Yonkers, N. Y., physical training in, 213, 
statistics of ev euing schoo!s in, 226, 
coninion school statistics of, 251, 266, 255, 307, 
327. 
comparatirye statistics of common schools of, 
300, 372. 
discussion of manual training in, 869, 
York. Pa., common school statistics of, 255, 268,. 


289, 311, 351 ; 

comparative statistics of common schools oi, 
3e7, 

| Ypsilanti, ‘Mich. ., common school statistics of, 


247, 268, 281, 302, 323. 


INDEX. 


Ypsilanti, Mich.—Continued. 
' comparative statistics of common schools of, 

349, 369 

Young. E. P.,city superintendent,Tacoma, Wash., 
256. 

Younz, I. K., principal of public schools, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., 235. ; 

Young, J. B., city superintendent, Davenport, 
fowa 252. 

Young, R. G., city superintendent, Waterloo 
(east side), Iowa, 232. 

Young Female College, Thomasville, Ga. , statis- 
tics of, 604,615. 

Young people’s reading circle, organization of, 
in Indiana, 1060. 

Youngstown. Ohio, common school statistics of, 
2538, 267, 287, 309, 329. 


ie 
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Youngstown, Ohfo—Continued. 
coniparative statistics of common schools of, 
855, 373. 


Zz. 


Zanesville, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
253, 267, 287, 309, 329. 
comparative statistics of common schools of, 
855, 373. 
goles W., city superintendcnt, Findlay, Ohio, 
5 


Zettler, B. M., city superintendent, Macon, Ga., 
quoted, 196. 
| mentioned, 232, 
Zinser, J. C., principal, Belvidere, Il}., 232. 
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